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Jovis,  24°  e^  Mercvrii,  30°  d/e  Me/n,  1832. 


That  a  Select  Confimittee  be  appointed  to  Consider  and  report  upon  the  Measures 
ich  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  Extinction  of  Slavery 
oughout  the  British  Dominions,  at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  safety  of  all 
isses  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Resolutions  of  this  House  on  the 
h  day  of  May,  1823  : — And  a  Committee  was  appointed  of 


Mr.  Fowell  Buxton. 
Lord  John  Russell. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart. 
Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 
Sir  George  Murray,  Bart. 
Mr.  Goulburn. 
Mr.  Burge. 
Mr.  Evans. 

Lord  Viscount  Sandori. 
Jx)rd'Visc6ilnL  Howick. 
The  Marquis  of*  Chandos. 
IVJr.  Andrew: Johnston. 
Ml*.  Marryat. 


Mr.  George  John  Vernon. 

Mr.  Holmes. 

Dr.  Lushington. 

Mr.  Baring. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis. 

Lord  Viscount  Ebrington. 

Mr.  Littleton. 

Mr.  Bonham  Carter. 

Mr.  Hodges. 

Mr.  Ord. 

Mr.  Fazakerley. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson. 


Vncl  they  ar*e  to  meet  To-morrow,  in  The  Speaker's  Chamber  ;  and  have  Power  to  send 
r  Persons,  Papers  and  Records. 


Ordered,  That  Five  be  the  Quorum  of  the  Committee. 


REPORT. 


THE  COMMirTEE  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  Measures  which  it 
may  be  expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  Extinction  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  British  Dominions,  at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  safety 
of  all  Classes  in  the  Colonics  (and  in  conformity  with  the  Resolutions  of  this  House 
on  the  15th  day  of  May  1823,)  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  the  Minutes  of 
the  Evidence  taken  before  them  to  The  House  :— Have  considered  the  Matter  to 
them  referred,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Report  : — 

YOUR  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  Instructions  by  which  they  were  appointed, 
having  assembled  to  consider  **  the  Measures  roost  expedient  to  be  adopted  for  the  Ex- 
tinction of  Slavery  throughout  the  British  Dominions,  at  the  earliest  period  compatible 
with  the  safety  of  all  Classes  in  the  Colonies,"  adverted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  con- 
dition contained  in  the  Terras  of  Reference,  which  provides,  that  such  Extinction  shall  be 
"  in  conformity  with  the  Resolutions  of  The  House,  passed  on  the  15th  of  May,  1823." 

This  House,  at  that  time,  looked  forward  to  "  such  a  progressive  Improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  Slave  Population  as  might  prepare  them  for  a  participation  of  those  Civil 
Rights  and  Privileges,  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  Classes  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects." 

This  House  also  then  declared,  '^  That  it  was  anxious  for^  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  Slaves  themselves, 
with  the  safety  of  the  Colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the  Interests 
of  private  Property." 

In  the  consideration  of  a  question  involving  so  many  difficulties  of  a  conflicting  nature, 
and  branching  into  subjects  so  various  and  so  complicated,  it  appeared  necessary  to  Your 
Committee,  by  agreement,  in  the  first  instance,  to  limit  their  Inquiries  to  certain  heads. 

It  was,  therefore,  settled  that  Two  main  points  arising  out  of  the  Terms  of  Reference 
should  be  first  investigated,  and  these  were  embraced  iu  the  two  following  Propositions  : 

1st.  That  the  Slaves,  if  emancipated,  would  maintain  themselves,  would  be  industrious 
and  disposed  to  acquire  property  by  labour. 

2d.  That  the  dangers  of  convulsion  are  greater  from  Freedom  withheld  than  from  Free- 
dom granted  to  the  Slaves. 

Evidence  was  first  called  to  prove  the  affirmative  of  these  Propositions ;  it.had  been  carried 
in  this  direction  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  was  not  exhausted  when  it  was  evident  the 
Session  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  this  most  important  and  extensive  Inquiry  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  finished.  At  the  same  time  Your  Committee  was  unwilling  to  take  an 
exparte  view  of  the  case,  it  was,  therefore,  decided  to  let  in  Evidence  of  an  opposite  nature, 
intended  to  disprove  the  two  Propositions,  and  to  rebut  the  testimony  adduced  in  their 
support.  Even  this  limited  Examination  has  not  been  fully  accomplished ;  and  Your 
Committee  is  compelled  to  clo^  its  labours  in  an  abrupt  and  unfinished  state. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  the  Inquiry  has  been  confined  to  the  Island  of  Jamaica  ;  and 
the  important  question  of  what  is  due  '*  to  the  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the 
Interests  of  Private  Property,"  as  connected  with  Emancipation,  has  not  been  investigated 
by  Your  Committee. 

Many  incidental  topics,  which  Your  Committee  could  not  leave  unnoticed,  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  course  of  this  Inquiry ;  and  some  opinions  have  been  pronounced, 
and  some  expressions  used,  by  Witnesses,  which  may  seem  to  be  injurious  to  the  character 
of  Persons  in  high  stations  in  the  Colonies. 

Unwilling  to  present  the  Evidence  in  a  garbled  state.  Your  Committee  have  resolved  not 
to  exclude  from  their  Minutes  testimony  thus  implicating  the  conduct  of  Public  Function- 
aries ;  but  they  are  bound  to  impress  on  The  House  the  consideration,  which  it  is  just 
constantly  to  remember,  that  no  opportunity  of  contradicting  or  of  explaining  these  State- 
ments has  been  afforded  to  the  parties  accused ;  and  Evidence  of  this  descriptioa  must  be 
received  with  peculiar  caution. 

Your  C-ommittee,  however,  are  unwilling  that  the  fruits  of  their  inquiry  should  be  alto- 
gether lost,  and  they  present  the  Evidence  taken  l>efore  them  to  The  House,  which,  al- 
though incomplete,  embraces  a  wide  range  of  important  Information,  and  discloses  a  State 
of  Affairs  demanding  the  earliest  and  most  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature. 

lUh  August,  1832. 
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MINUTES    OF    EVIDENCE. 


Mercurii,  &"  die  Juniu  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


William  Taylor,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

1.  HAVE  you  been  resident  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  have. 

2.  For  how  many  years  ? — I  think  thirteen. 

3.  In  what  capacity? — Seven  years  in  a  commercial  capacity ;  and  I  think  two  years 
and  a  half  engaged  in  the  management  of  estates.  I  went  to  the  island  in  1816,  and  I 
left  it  in  1823;  up  to  liiat  time  I  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  I  returned  in 
1824,  and  still  I  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits.  I  left  the  island  in  1825,  and  I 
returned  again  in  1826,  and  at  the  end  of  1827  I  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  During  1828  I  was  unoccupied;  in  1829  and  1830,  and  up  to  May  1831,  I 
was  engaged  in  the  management  of  thr«e  estates. 

4.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  in  what  part  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  you  carried  on  your 
commercial  transactions  ? — In  Kingston. 

5.  Were  you  resident  in  the  town  of  Kingston  ? — Not  wholly. 

6.  When  your  commercial  transactions  were  ended,  to  what  estate  or  property  did 
you  go  ? — Immediately  after  I  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  I  was  not 
engaged  in  any  specific  employment.  In  Febniary.1829  I  was  in  the  management  of 
three  estates,  one  in  St.  Andrew's,  one  in  the  parish  of  Vere,  and  another  in  the  parish  of 
Clarendon ;  and  I  was  resident  upon  the  one  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 

7.  Were  those  estates  contiguous  to  each  other  ? — No,  thirty  or  forty  miles  apart. 

8.  Who  were  the  proprietors  of  those  estates  ? — Mr.  Wildman  of  Chillam  Castle. 

9.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  negro  slaves  that  were  upon  each  of  those  estates  ? — 
Hie  total  amount,  I  think,  was  about  700 ;  they  were  about  equally  divided  upon  the 
three  estates  when  I  took  possession  of  them,  but  within  the  few  months  after  I  was  in 
possession  I  removed  100  from  St.  Andrew's,  so  that  there  were  about  250  in  Vere,  250 
m  Clarendon,  and  140  in  St.  Andrew's. 

10.  Were  not  those  estates  principally  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sugar?— 
Wholly  ;  they  reared  cattle,  but  they  were  sugar  estates,  the  one  in  St.  Andrew's  was 
being  converted  into  a  pen,  hut  when  I  held  it  it  was  a  sugar  estate,  but  the  cultivation 
of  sugrar  was  gradually  being  discontinued,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  being  introduced. 

11.  Daring  the  period  you  were  so  managing  those  estates  had  you  ample  opportunity 
of  making  yourself  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  slaves? — I  think  I  had. 

12.  Will  you  state  now  the  slaves  upon  those  estates  were  maintained,  that  is,  what 
provisions,  if  any,  were  allotted  to  them  by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  or  whether  they 
maintained  themselves  solely  by  the  provisions  they  raised  on  the  ground  allotted  to 
them  for  their  use? — In  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  the  negroes  maintained  themselves 
chiefly  by  provisions  from  their  provision  grounds ;  they  had,  in  addition  to  that,  the 
usual  allowance  of  pickled  ish ;  so  far  as  I  recollect  that  was  the  only  maintenance  they 
had  from  the  proprietor.  In  the  parish  of  Clarendon  the  original  number  of  negroes 
beloDging  to  that  estate  were  maintained  precisely  in  the  same  way,  by  proviatoia^  ^ii^Vd* 
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Tatea  by  themselves,  vrith  the  addition  of  the  usual  allowances  of  pickled  fish.  The  100 
that  I  removed  thither  were  supportod  by  the  proprietor,  because  their  grounds  were  not 
established  at  first,  but  before  I  gave  up  the  management  of  the  estates,  they  ceased  to 
■eceive  allowances  from  the  proprietor;  they  received  allowances  at  one  time  in  money 
and  afterwards  in  provisions ;  they  ceased  to  receive  those  allowances,  and  at  last  sup- 
ported themselves  from  the  provision  grounds  as  the  other  negroes  did.  In  the  parish  of 
Vere  the  negroes  generally  are  supported  chiefly  by  allowances  of  corn  from  the  granary; 
the  chief  support  there  is  Guinea  com,  and  adl  the  negroes  in  Vere  are,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  supported  chiefly  by  allowances  of  food  from  the  corn  store ;  they  had 
grounds  besides,  and  they  cultivated  those  grounds  ;  but  the  ground  provisions  from  the 
localities  of  the  land  could  not  be  raised  in  abundance,  and  therefore  upon  those  estates 
extensive  tracts  of  land  are  devoted  to  the  growing  of  com,  and  that  corn  is  given  out 
to  them. 

13.  You  have  stated  that  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  upon  that  estate  they  supported 
themselves  entirely  by  the  provisions  raised  by  their  own  provision  grounds,  excepting 
the  allowance  of  pickled  fish  ? — In  the  parish  of  Clarendon  there  is  also  com  ground,  and 
a  quantity  of  corn  is  housed ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  given  regularly  to  the  negroes ; 
it  may  be  given  occasionally,  as  rewards  for  good  conduct;  but  in  tLe  parish  of  St. 
Andrew's,  I  cannot  say  that  there  are  regular  allowances  of  com  there ;  for  the  most 
part  they  are  supported  by  provisions  raised  by  their  own  labour  and  the  pickled  fish. 

14 .  Will  you  state  the  provisions  they  raise  by  their  own  labour  upon  their  provision 
grounds  ? — Cocoas,  yams  chiefly,  and  plantains,  those  are  the  leading  things,  and  there 
may  be  sweet  potatoes  and  other  trifling  things ;  but  the  yams  and  the  cocoas  in  the 
mountain  districts  are  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  slaves. 

15.  What  species  of  frait  is  the  cocoa? — It  is  a  large  bulbous  root. 

16.  Are  there  any  prohibitions  against  the  negroes  cultivating  any  particular  articles 
upon  their  provision  grounds  ? — I  cannot  remember  any. 

1 7.  Are  they  at  liberty  to  cultivate  sugar  if  they  like  ? — I  never  heard  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  by  slaves  being  prohibited,  and  I  never  heard  of  its  being  attempted,  except 
in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  where  I  have  seen  it. cultivated,  and  I  have  seen  small  sugar 
mills  there  in  their  gardens. 

18.  Is  there  any  prohibition  by  the  law  of  Jamaica,  to  your  knowledge,  against  the 
negroes  cultivating  sugar? — By  the  law  of  Jamaica  there  is  no  provision  against  the 
negroes  cultivating  sugar,  but  there  is  some  penalty  for  having  sugar  in  their  possession, 
and  I  have  known  convictions  in  the  parochial  courts  ;  but  I  know  of  no  legal  prohibi- 
tion, and  I  know  of  no  customary  prohibition.    So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  is  no 

Froliibition  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  against  any  article  being  cultivated  by  the  negroes, 
know  there  is  a  prohibition  as  to  symp  of  sugar  being  found  in  their  possession ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  the  law  prohibits  their  cultivating  the  cane;  the  truth  is,  that  the  law 
makers  never  contemplated  that  they  would  cultivate  it 

19.  Did  you  ever  know  the  negroes  cultivate  it? — Yes;  I  have  seen  sugar  growing  in 
their  grounds  in  Manchester  only,  and  there  it  is  accounted  for,  because  they  are  at  a 
distance  from  a  sugar  district. 

20.  The  provisions  they  in  general  raise  upon  their  provision  grounds,  do  they  con- 
sume themselves  or  take  Uiem  to  market  ?< — Both. 

21.  Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  they  raise  upon  their  provision  grounds  consi- 
derably more,  than  they  consume  themselves,  and  take  them  to  market  and  sell  them  ? — 
I  should  think  so ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  minute  knowledge  of  what  they  do.  I 
have  seen  them  tsJce  large  quantities  of  provisions  to  market,  and  those  provisions  they 
must  have  raised  upon  their  grounds;  but  what  proportion  their  sales  bear  to  what  they 
consume  I  cannot  s^y. . 

22.  What  quantity  of  pickled  fish  was  allowed  per  head  ?— I  have  a  very  indistinct 
recollection  of  that,  for  I  did  not  pass  through  the  intermediate  grades  of  book-keeper 
and  overseer  who  actually  distribute  it;  all  I  had  to  do  was,  to  give  the  supply  when 
applications  were  made  to  me  for  a  further  supply ;  if  it  did  not  exceed  the  annual  supply, 
I  gave  it. 

23.  Was  there  an  annual  supply  of  clothes  given  to  them? — Yes. 

24.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  value  per  head  of  the  clothes  furnished? — No. 

25.  Can  you  slate  how  many  days  the  negroes  were  allowed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  cultivate  their  own  plantations?— I  believe  the  legal  days  are  twenty-six  Saturdays 
arid  three  days  at  Christmas,  and  I  believe  they  have  a  holiday  in  some  districts  al 
Easter. 

4^#  Are  they  aiternate  Saturdays? — No,  they  ar$  not  obliged  to  be  alternate. 
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27.  Are  they  selected  at  the  will  of  the  master  ? — Yes,  and  it  does  not  follow  necessa- 
rily that  it  should  he  a  Saturday ;  it  may  be  a  Wednesday,  and  some  men  give  Tuesday. 

28.  What  makes  them  legal  days? — ^The  law  requires  it. 

29.  Is  that  an  old  or  a  recent  law  ?— The  oldest  law  that  I  am  acquainte  i  with  was  in 
1816. 

30.  Was  not  the  law  of  1816  a  repetition,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  law  that  existed 
before  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  those  laws. 

31 .  Had  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  where  you  were  manager,  received  any  degree  of 
education  ? — ^The  younger  children  had  or  were  having ;  the  adults  none. 

32.  Was  that  done  by  the  instractions  of  Mr.  Wildman  ? — Yes. 

33.  Was  not  Mr.  Wildman  himself  in  the  island  once  or  twice  ? — Twice ;  prior  to  his 
going  there  there  was  no  instruction,  it  was  consequent  upon  his  going  there  and  in  obe- 
dience to  his  injunctions,  that  was  before  I  had  any  thing  to  do  with  his  estate. 

34.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  negroes  generally  to  acquire 
instruction  ? — I  think  they  are  like  all  other  human  beings,  some  very  apt  and  others  very 
stupid. 

35.  Did  you  observe  any  marKcd  inferiority  in  acquiring  instruction  amongst  the 
negroes  generally^  compared  with  other  human  beings? — Certainly  not  generally  ;  I  met 
with  some  remarkably  stupid  and  others  remarkably  acute. 

36.  Would  you  take  them  to  be  upon  a  level  with  other  people,  as  to  their  capability 
of  acquiring  instruction? — Yes,  with  reference  to  their  condition;  because  to  compare 
them  to  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  for  instance.  I  would  not  say  that  they  show  the  same 
aptness  for  instruction  and  the  same  capacity  for  it  as  the  Scotch  peasantry ;  but  with 
reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been  long  placed,  I  think  they 
do  show  an  equal  capacity ;  I  have  seen  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  in  spite  of  those 
peculiar  disadvantageous  circumstances,  a  wonderful  aptness  for  instruction. 

37.  Is  there  any  natural  incompetency  in  the  negro  character  to  receive  education,  so 
far  as  you  have  observed  ? — None  whatever. 

38.  Have  you  observed  that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  negroes  and  other 
people^  in  the  capacity  of  retaining  instruction  ?• — I  have  been  very  much  struck  during 
my  management  of  the  people  with  their  retentive  memory,  but  I  believe  that  in  that  they 
only  resemble  all  unlettered  people;  I  believe  that  all  unlettered  people  have  retentive 
memories ;  I  was  particularly  struck  with  that,  that  the  men  occupied  with  work  could 
give  a  minute  and  accurate  account  of  a  work  performed  a  considerable  period  after  the 
work  was  performed,  and  that  in  detailing  past  events  they  could  do  it  with  a  minuteness 
that  I  could  not  do. 

39.  The  question  referred  to  the  instruction  that  had  been  given  to  the  children  whe- 
ther that  instruction  was  retained  by  them  as  far  as  you  had  an  opp(»tunity  of  observing? 
— Decidedly  so. 

40.  You  stated  that  during  one  period  upon  one  estate  you  had  for  a  short  period  of 
time  paid  the  negroes  in  money,  and  that  you  discontinued  that  mode  of  payment ;  will 
you  state  your  reason  for  discontinuing  it  ? — One  reason  was,  because  I  thought  I  could 
accomplish  a  saving  to  the  proprietor,  by  taking  that  money  and  purchasing  the  food 
wholesale  in  Kingston,  whicn  they  were  compelled  to  buy  by  retail,  ground  provisions  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  it  struck  me  that  I  should  accomplish  a  saving  to  the  proprietor,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  them  no  injury  by  taking  the  money  in  the  gross,  and  buying  meal, 
and  flour,  and  rice,  inasmuch  as  you  get  more  for  50/.  laid  out  in  one  sum,  than  for  50/.  laid 
out  in  sixpences  and  shillings.  Another  reason  was,  that  it  led  them  into  temptation, 
they  might  apply  the  money  otherwise  than  for  the  purchase  of  wholesome  food ;  and 
another  reason  was,  that  they  were  removed  from  a  dry  and  healthy  parish  to  a  wet  and 
mountain  one.  I  was  told  by  experienced  planters  that  the  climate  would  be  fatal  to  them, 
and  on  that  account  I  felt  exceedingly  anxious ;  I  was  told  that  dysentery  would  prevail 
amongst  them,  and  I  know  that  the  best  preventive  of  dysentery  was  wholesome  food^ 
and  that  was  another  motive  that  led  me  to  do  so.  It  was  to  ensure  their  health,  and'  to 
prevent  them  from  spending  the  money  upon  unripe  provisions  or  perhaps  rum,  and  also 
to  accomplish  a  saving  to  the  proprietor. 

41.  Did  the  slaves  appear  to  be  improvident  in  the  use  of  the  money  that  was  paid  to 
them  as  wages,  and  was  that  any  part  of  your  reason  for  making  that  change  ? — What  I 
have  stated  were  the  reasons  that  influenced  me,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

42.  Were  they,  generally  speaking,  provident  or  improvident  in  the  use  of  the  money 
paid  to  them  as  wages  ? — I  cannot  tell  that,  for  I  was  not  resident  upon  this  estate. 

43.  Was  it  reported  to  you,  that  drunkenness  was  very  prevalent  among  them?"*-NQ,  il 
was  not. 
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44.  You  said  that  one  of  the  evils  of  paying  them  in  money  was,  that  they  might  spend 
it  in  rum  ;  is  the  tendency  among  them  very  strong  to  buy  rum  ? — It  is  certainly  among 
some  of  them. 

45.  Among  the  white  inhabitants  that  go  from  home  to  the  Colonies,  the  soldiers  and  so 
forth,  is  not  there  a  pretty  strong  tendency  to  drink  rum  ? — Very  strong,  and  to  that  is 
ascribed  the  mortality. 

46.  Do  you  think  that  the  negroes  are  fonder  of  rum  than  the  soldiers  are;  are  not  all 
the  lower  class  of  people  fond  of  drinking  when  they  can  get  it? — Certainly;  the  negroes 
are  like  the  peasantry  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  some  of  them  are  Ill-disposed, 
but  if  I  am  asked  whether  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  are  more  addicted  to  drinking  than  tiie 
Scottish  peasantry,  I  should  say  no,  that  the  Scottish  peasantry  are  more  addicted  to 
drinking  than  the  negroes  are  generally  speaking.  There  are  on  the  estates  some  negroes 
that  will  never  touch  rum,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some  incorrigible  drunkards. 

47.  Generally  speaking,  are  they  as  provident  in  the  use  of  the  wages  paid  to  them  as 
the  working  classes  in  Scotland? — I  cannot  ansv^er  that  question;  some  are  and  others 
are  not ;  I  could  not  advance  any  general  opinion. 

48.  With  regard  to  this  particular  state,  where  money  wages  were  used  for  a  certain 
time  under  your  superlntendance,  should  you  say  that  the  use  made  of  that  money  by 
those  slave  labourers  was  as  provident  as  the  use  made  of  their  money  wages  by  the 
working  classes  of  Scotland,  with  whose  habits  you  are  conversant? — I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  money  paid  to  them  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  food ;  I  should 
remark  that  those  payments  in  money  were  continued  for  a  very  short  time. 

49.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  class  of  pesons  called  the  free  people  of  colour  ? — 
Yes. 

50.  Are  they  not  a  numerous  body  ? — I  believe  they  are. 

51.  And  amongst  them  there  are  some  that  have  been  emancipated  slaves  ? — I  believe 
there  are  emancipated  mulattoes  and  quadroons  ;  but  I  should  think  the  great  mass  of 
the  free  people  of  colour  have  been  born  free  ;  there  are  a  good  many  that  are  children  of 
book-keepers,  and  so  on,  who  are  emancipated  ;  but  still  the  great  increase  of  the  body  is 
owing  to  the  births  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

52.  With  respect  to  free  blacks,  what  proportion  do  you  think  the  blacks  that  have 
been  emancipated  form  of  the  whole  body  of  free  blacks  ? — I  could  not  give  an  opinion 
upon  that ;  1  never  have  examined  the  Returns,  but  there  are  a  great  number,  and  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

53.  How  do  the  fiee blacks  maintain  themselves ?— Many  of  them  in  various  ways; 
thpi-e  is  a  district  of  country  called  Cavaliers  attached  to  the  Pepine  Estate,  in  the  parish 
in  which  I  lived  ;  it  had  originally  been  a  sugar  estate,  or  coffee  work,  belonging  to  the 
Wildman  family,  but  the  negroes  had  been  withdrawn^  and  when  I  came  into  possession 
of  the  place  the  land  was  parcelled  out  amongst  free  people,  chiefly  persons  who  had  got 
their  freedom  some  how  or  other,  and  not  being  able  to  get  employment  in  town^  for  the 
trades  were  overstocked  there,  those  individuals  retired  to  this  district,  and  they  were  all 
parcelled  out  in  small  pieces  of  land ;  they  took  an  acre,  two  or  three  acres;  they  under- 
took to  pay  30s.  an  acre ;  they  had  three  acres  and  a  house  chiefly.  When  I  got  possession 
of  the  estate.  I  found  this  run  of  land  rented  to  one  tenant,  a  white  man ;  he  sublet  it  to 
those  tenants ;  Mr.  Wildman  had  made  that  arrangement ;  he  found  it  very  difficult  and 
troublesome  to  collect  the  rents,  and  so  he  rented  this  land  to  this  individual,  who  culti- 
vated part  by  means  of  some  free  negroes,  by  giving  them  wages,  also  by  subletting  the 
land;  that  was  the  only  instance  in  which  I  ever  knew  of  freedom  being  tried  upon  a  scale 

'beyond  individuals^  for  I  suppose  there  were  2  or  300  men  women  and  children 

54.  What  articles  did  they  cultivate  generally  ? — Provisions,  corn,  and  yams ;  it  was 
Vin   a  mountain   district,   well  watered,   rich   land,   and  some  little  coffee  bushes  and 

arrow  root ;  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  something  similar  to  the  Maroon 
cultivation. 

55.  Was  there  any  sugar  cultivated  ?■ — I  never  saw  any. 

56.  Was  it  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  there  was  sugar  cultivation  ? — No  ;  sugar 
might  have  been  cultivated  there,  but  in  the  district  there  was  none ;  sugar  would  grow 
any  where  almost. 

57.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  what  was  the  general  state  of  the 
persons  upon  that  track  of  land  with  regard  to  conduct,  did  they  behave  themselves  as 
peaceably  and  orderly  as  the  inhabitants  of  other  districts? — I  knew  nothing  of  them 
f.f rsonaPy.  I  believe  that  some  were  orderly,  others  very  disorderly ;  it  was  a  remote 
district,  and  it  was  the  haunt  of  many  bad  characters ;  runaways  went  there,  and  I  think 

that,  morally  and  reVigiousXy  speaking,  they  were  in  a  bad  state,  because  they  had  no  re- 
h'gion  and  no  education. 
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58.  Were  there  no  persons  there  to  administer  religious  instruction  to  them? — None 
aniougst  them;  a  school  was  at  length  established  there,  thrcu^h  the  in^ence  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  that  school  was  readily  supported  by  some,  and  others 
scoffed  at  it,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

59.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  to  afford  any  religious  in- 
struction to  them  ? — Yes ;  but  he  lived  about  sixteen  miles  off. 

60.  What  other  employments  have  you  known  free  blacks  follow  ? — They  have  been 
porters,  and  employed  on  wharfs  in  working  cranes,  and  in  other  occupations.  I  have 
myself  had  them  as  servants ;  I  had  the  same  individual  first  as  a  slave  and  afterwards  as 
a  free  servant.  I  had  that  one  individual,  who  was  with  me  ten  years  as  a  slave,  and  I 
manumitted  him ;  he  remained  with  me  as  a  free  man.  I  have  known  others  as  trades- 
men upon  estates;  and  others  as  sailors  in  coasting  vessels,  and  stewards  of  ships. 

61.  With  the  exception  of  sugar  cultivation,  was  there  any  employment  that  you  ever 
knew  a  free  black  to  be  reluctant  to  undertake,  when  properly  paid  ? — I  have  met  with  a 
great  number  who  are  very  industrious,  and  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  being  employed  in  any  way,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  met  with  free  blacks 
that  would  not  work  at  all,  as  in  all  communities. 

62.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a  free  person  of  colour,  who  has  formerly 
been  a  slave,  or  a  black  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  working  on  a  plantation,  either 
in  the  cane  ground  or  in  making  sugar  ? — ^There  is  one  case  which  I  can  mention.  When 
Mr.  Wildman  went  to  Jamaica  in  1824,  he  found  upon  the  estate  an  individual,  a  slave 
carpenter,  and  it  consisted  with  Mr.  Wild  man's  knowledge,  that  that  man  was  bom  in 
London,  in  Bedford  Square ;  he  instantly  conceived  that  he  had  no  right  to  detain  the 
man  in  slavery,  and,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  his  friends  in  Jamaica,  he  liberated 
the  man.  He  very  honourably  said,  that  to  make  amends  to  the  man  for  having  had  his 
services  unjustly  for  thirty  years,  he  would  give  the  man  the  right  of  residence  upon  his 
estate,  and  he  hired  him  as  a  carpenter,  and  was  to  give  him  2s.  6d.  a  day.  Before  I 
got  possession  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Wildman  told  me  of  this,  and  pointed  out  the  authority 
in  the  estate  books,  guaranteeing  this  privilege  to  this  man ;  and  he  also  told  me  that  he 
was  a  most  drunken  disorderly  fellow.  I  asked  him  why  he  retained  him  in  work ;  he 
said  he  had  so  long  got  his  services  for  nothing,  that  whether  he  worked  or  not,  he  must 
continue  to  pay  him  the  2s.  6d.  When  I  got  possession  of  the  estate,  I  thought  it  was 
unjust,  even  to  the  man  himself,  to  let  him  go  on  in  that  manner;  and  I  let  him  under- 
stand, that  whenever  he  got  drunk,  he  should  have  his  pay  stopped ;.  the  consequence 
was,  that  he  gradually  became  less  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  he  worked  and  made  up 
money.  Sometimes  he  would  have  a  drunken  fit,  and  at  other  times  for  weeks  and 
months  together  he  would  continue  steadily  at  his  labour;  but  it  was  only  in  consequence 
of  his  pay  being  always  stopped  when  he  was  drunk.  .  I  made  him  understand,  that  if  he 
was  sober  the  first  half  of  the  day,  and  got  drunk  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  he  should 
lose  that  day's  wages ;  and  that  system  I  directed  the  overseer  to  follow  strictly  up,  and 
I  found  that  under  that  system  he  worked  very  well.  He  worked  as  a  carpenter,  and  I 
believe  he  took  his  turn  of  duty  in  the  boiling  house. 

63.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  know  of  a  free  black  working  upon  sugar,  either  in 
the  field  or  the  manufacture  of  sugar? — If -the  question  be,  whether  I  have  known  any 
instances  of  any  free  black  taking  the  hoe  and  working  in  the  field  with  the  gang,  I 
answer,  I  know  of  none. 

64.  Or  in  the  boiling  house  ?— -I  never  knew  of  any ;  I  have  known  of  slaves  working 
for  wages  in  extra  time  en  sugar  estates.  Very  soon  after  I  had  possession  of  the  Pepine 
estate  a  circumstance  arose  which  made  a  very  great  impression  upon  me ;  a  long  line  of 
fence  was  being  made  between  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's. 
This  fence  consisted  of  a  ditch  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  a  mound  thrown  up.  The 
custom  is  to  give  them  task  work.  When  they  do  that,  so  many  feet  a  day ;  the  men 
appointed  to  that  work  came  to  me  complaining  of  the  overseer,  saying  that  it  was  too 
much,  that  they  could  not  possibly  perform  the  work  during  the  hours  of  labour;  the 
overseer  on  the  other  hand,  assured  me  that  the  men  were  attempting  to  deceive  me,  and 
tfiat  it  was  owing  to  sloth,  and  that  they  could  perform  it.  This  placed  me  in  a  diffi- 
culty ;  there  were  one  or  two  of  the  men  that  I  thought  well  of.  I  knew  that  the  over- 
seer was  anxious  to  get  as  much  work  done  as  he  could,  and  at  the  same  time  I  knew 
there  was  an  indisposition  in  the  negro  to  do  more  than  he  could  help,  and  therefore  I 
adopted  this  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  I  told  them  to  resume  their  work  the  fol- 
lowmg  morning,  to  try  it  for  one  day,  and  if  any  of  them  could  perform  his  work  within  a 
certain  time,  and  would  then  take  his  hoe  and  go  to  the  field  and  work  with  the  great  gang 
of  the  estate,  he  should  be  paid  for  his  minutes  or  hours  that  he  so  worked  with  the  great 
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gang.  The  result  was,  that  those  very  individuals  performed  the  work  of  which  they  had 
complained  they  could  not  perfonn.  They  started  at  fiVe  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  got 
it  done  by  half-past  one,  and  then  they  worked  four  hours  in  the  field  and  got  their  extra 
pay  for  that. 

65.  Do  not  you  believe  that  the  negroes  in  the  field  and  those  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  performed  their  labour  under  the  dread  of  the  lash  ? — ^The  stimulus  to 
labour  is  decidedly  the  fear  of  the  lash  ;  of  course  there  are  exceptions.  I  do  mean  to 
say,  that  upon  every  estate  in  the  island  the  lash  is  going  unceasingly ;  but  if  it  is  meant 
to  ask,  whether  physical  coercion  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  labour  there,  I  believe 
k  is.  I  found,  that  by  banishing  the  use  of  the  whip  I  relaxed  the  discipline  of  the 
estate;  physical  coercion  I  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  the  production  of  labour  through 
the  instrumentality  of  slaves. 

66.  Do  you  apply  that  to  all  kinds  of  labour  ? — I  believe  the  carpenter  or  the  cooper 
knows  that  if  he  will  not  go  to  the  shop  and  do  his  work  he  will  be  flogged. 

67.  Do  you  mean  that  in  order  to  induce  the  negroes  to  work  as  they  do  now,  you 
must  either  pay  them,  or  they  must  have  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  ? — Yes ;  on  the 
estate  next  to  me  it  consisted  with  my  knowledge  that  flogging  was  never  practised  for 
months;  I  saw  the  negroes  upon  that  estate  going  on  most  diligently;  the  driver 
certainly  carried  his  whip  in  the  field.  But  I  believe  that  for  weeks  and  months,  and  I 
dare  say  for  a  year,  the  whip  was  never  used,  but  that  disuse  of  the  whip  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  it.  The  overseer,  when  he  took  possession  of  that  estate,  found  the 
negroes  disposed  to  make  head  against  him,  and  the  whip  was  most  freely  and  strongly 
used,  not  from  any  motive  of  cruelty  in  the  man,  for  I  believe  the  man  was  most  humane 
and  benevolent,  but  he  found  it  was  the  only  way  to  establish  his  authority ;  he  used  the 
whip  most  freely,  and  it  was  that  free  use  which  produced  the  disuse  afterwards. 

68.  Is  or  is  not  the  occupation  of  the  slave  in  a  field,  cultivating  sugar,  considered  in 
Jamaica  the  most  degrading  of  all  occupations  ? — Working  in  a  workhouse  chain  is  more 
degrading ;  cleansing  the  streets  of  Kingston  is  more  degrading. 

69.  Of  the  ordinary  occupations  which  slaves  who  have  not  ofiended  are  subject 
to,  is  not  that  of  the  field  slave  in  Jamaica  considered  the  most  degrading? — Yes;  it  is 
cotisidered  a  degradation  and  punishment  to  send  a  household  servant  to  the  field. 

70.  Are  they  occasionally  so  sent  as  a  punishment  ? — Yes ;  many  humane  persons 
prefer  doing  that  to  flogging  a  slave. 

71.  Would  it  not  be  the  same  whether  it  were  a  sugar  estate  or  a  coffee  plantation?  — 
I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  a  coffee  plantation. 

72.  When  you  say  that  working  in  the  field  is  considered  a  degradation,  do  you 
draw  a  distinction  between  working  in  the  field  at  a  sugar  plantation  and  working  in  the 
field  at  a  coffee  plantation? — If  the  question  be,  whether  it  is  considered  more  degrading 
to  cultivate  sugar  than  to  cultivate  coffee,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  and  the  negroes  do  not 
consider  it  so,  but  it  is  infinitely  harder  work;  it  requires  more  physical  exertion ;  but  if 
the  question  be,  whether  the  cultivator  of  sugar  is  more  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the 
negroes  than  the  cultivator  of  coffee,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

73.  Is  the  labour  of  cultivating  sugar  very  severe  upon  the  slave  ? — Cane-hole  digging 
is  fearfully  severe,  but  the  trashing  canes  and  the  cleaning  canes  .is  very  light  work,  and 
ft  differs  very  much  also  according  to  the  soil ;  in  thg  stiff"  clay  hills  of  Clarendon  it  was 
very  hard  work ;  it  depends  a  great  deal  upon  the  localities. 

74.  Can  you  compare  it  with  any  labour  in  England  or  Scotland  ? — Digging  comes  as 
near  to  it  as  any  thing  else ;  if  you  set  a  man  to  dig  a  ditch  with  a  spade  :  but  again 
the  spade  and  the  hoe  are  very  different,  so  that  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  be  compared. 

75.  Which  should  you  say  had  the  hardest  work  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  a  negro 
who  had  done  a  fair  day's  work  in  sugar  cultivation,  or  a  Scottish  peasant  who  had  done 
a  fair  day's  work  in  any  agricultural  employment  ? — If  the  question  is  with  respect  to  the 
quantum  of  work,  the  Scottish  peasant  does  more. 

76.  Which  suffers  the  greatest  hardship? — I  should  think  the  cane  hole  digging  is  more 
exhausting  to  the  frame  than  digging  potatoes,  or  reaping  corn,  or  following  the  plough. 

77.  Setting  aside  the  question  of  slave  and  freemen,  but  looking  at  the  quantum  of 
labour  performed  by  the  two  men,'  Ihe  one  in  Jamaica,  the  other  in  Scotland,  which 
should  you  say  had  been  the  hardest  worked  of  the  two  ? — If  the  Scotchman  had  been 
digging,  and  the  negro  had  been  cleaning  young  canes,  the  Scotchman  would  have  done 
the  hard'?st  labour ;  but  if  the  Scotchman  had  been  reaping  or  mowing,  and  the  negro 
had  been  digging  cane  holes,  then  the  negro  would  have  done  the  hardest  work. 

78.  Taking  the  average  of  the  labour  of  the  one  and  the  other,  from  year's  end  to 
gear's  end,  which  should  you  say  had  been  the  hardest  worked,  the  slave  in  Jamaica,  or 
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the  peasant  in  Scotland  ? — Certamly  tbe  slave  infinitely  harder,  because  he  has  his  night 
work  in  the  crop  time,  when  he  has  only  bix  hours  re&t  tour  months  in  the  year,  whereas 
the  Scotchman  goes  to  bed  every  night  throughout  the  yaar  in  good  time. 

79.  What  proportion  of  time  is  consumed  in  the  cane  hole  digging  ? — In  Clarendon, 
cane  hole  digging  ought  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  the  great  object  is  to  get 
the  whole  plant  in  before  the  1st  of  December,  so  that  cane  hole  digging  forms  the  chief 
feature  of  the  work  from  tbe  1st  of  August  to  the  1st  of  December;  then,  immediately 
after  the  cane  is  in  the  ground,  the  crop  begins,  three  weeks  before  Christmas,  and  then 
after  that  cane  hole  digging  again  commences ;  in  addition  to  the  autumnal  plant  the 
cane  hole  digging  is  resumed  in  March  and  April,  but  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon  the 
cane  hole  digging  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  tbe  crops  are  then  made  chiefly  from  large  fields ;  the  ratoons  there  yield 
▼ery  little  on  estates  in  Mountain  Clarendon,  in  consequence  of  the  steepness  of  the  hills, 
so  that  you  are  obliged  to  put  in  large  fields  of  plant ;  but  going  ten  miles  further  out  to 
the  parish  of  Vere  there  are  no  large  fields  of  plant;  the  soil  of  Vere  is  very  fertile,  and, 
if  a  good  field  has  been  established  of  plant,  that  plant  flourishes  a  long  time ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  put  in  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  acres  every  year.  After  a  succession  of 
years  the  cane  is  almost  killed  upon  those  estates,  and  then  they  have  to  replant,  but 
that  depends  upon  circumstances.  Then  again,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew^s,  they  put 
in  considerable  fields  of  plant,  and  keep  up  the  ratoons  too,  but  there  are  not  two  parishes 
strictly  alike. 

80.  You  have  been  asked  to  compare  the  degree  of  labour  performed  by  the  Scotti  h 
peasant,  and  by  the  negro,  taking  into  consideration  the  climate  and  the  species  of  work, 
and  the  time  employed,  which  do  you  think  is  the  most  exhausted  at  the  end  of  his  day's 
labour,  their  comparative  strength  and  constitution  being  considered  ? — ^The  negro  works 
longer,  he  is  in  actual  work  a  greater  length  of  time  than  the  Scotchman ;  but  the 
Scotchman  puts  more  work  through  his  hands. 

81 .  Which  do  you  apprehend  is  most  exhausted  in  bodily  strength  at  the  close  of  the 
day*s  labour  ? — ^That  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year,  in  the 
month  of  January,  the  negro  is  completely  knocked  up  from  bodily  exertion  in  the  field, 
and  firom  want  of  rest;  in  the  month  of  June  when  crop  is  over,  and  the  work  chiefly 
consists  in  weeding  pastures,  the  negro  is  not  worked  hard.  Then  again,  in  the  time  of 
planting  they  are  very  much  exhausted,  and  the  overseer  sometimes  gives  them  a  week's 
rest,  and  the  process  of  opening  cane  holes  is  suspended;  therefore  the  degree  of  labour 
depends  entirely  upon  the  season. 

82.  When  he  gives  them  a  week's  rest,  what  do  they  do  during  that  period? — Clean 
pastures  and  other  light  work. 

83.  You  say  that  the  negro  at  present  works  in  consequence  of  being  apprehensive 
that  he  will  be  punished  if  he  does  not  labour ;  supposing  the  whip  to  be  abolished,  and 
the  negro  to  be  free,  and  wages  to  be  ofiered  to  him,  do  you  think  that  as  a  class  they 
would  be  likely  to  work  industriously  for  adequate  wages  ? — ^That  question  embraces  ac 
many  points,  that  I  cannot  answer  it  entirely  at  once. 

84.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  if  an  emancipated  black  will  work  for  wages 
as  a  cabinet  maker,  as  a  sailor,  as  a  porter  upon  a  wharf,  that  he  would  not  work  for 
wages  in  a  sugar  plantation  ? — If  you  place  the  negro  in  a  situation  where  every  day  he 
knows  that  he  must  starve  or  work,  then  I  think  he  will  work;  but  if  in  the  present  state 
of  things  you  were  to  go  to  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  and  say  to  a  man,  **  keep  your  provi* 
sion  ground,  and  keep  your  house,  and  come  and  work  for  a  shilling  or  other  sum  a  day  '/* 
the  man  would  say,  "  I  will  not  do  it  while  I  can  make  more  by  working  my  grounds," 
but  if  the  grounds  were  taken  away,  and  they  occupied  solely  a  cottage,  and  were  made 
to  understand  that  they  must  starve  or  work,  I  think  they  would  work. 

85.  If  a  slave  were  emancipated,  and  he  were  left  to  employ  himself  as  he  pleased,  and 
adequate  wages  were  offered  to  him  to  work  in  the  field,  why  would  not  he  work  in  the 
field  and  take  his  wages  in  the  same  manner  as  he  now  works  upon  the  wharf? — I  wili 
answer  that  in  this  way :  I  had  700  slaves  under  my  charge  in  Jamaica,  they  were  divided 
into  a  number  of  families,  I  could  go  round  to  those  three  villages  and  I  could  say,  here 
resides  a  man  with  a  large  family,  if  you  place  him  in  such  a  situation  he  will  work,  and 
by  his  influence  over  his  family  they  will  work  too ;  but  if  I  go  on  a  little  further  I  find 
another  man  who  would  rather  be  a  highwayman  than  work ;  some  would  be  very  indus- 
trious, and  others  quite  the  contrary. 

86.  Supposing  Mr.  Wildman  had  thought  fit  to  resume  possesion  of  the  Cavalier 
estate,  and  had  taken  the  land,  and  had  notified  to  the  negroes  that  they  must  leave  their 
houses  unless  they  thought  fit  to  work  for  wages  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  as  sugar 
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ground ;  do  you  think  that  the  negroes  under  the  fear  of  losing  their  houses,  and  Y^iftr  the 
temptation  of  money  wages,  would  have  worked  that  ground  as  a  sugar  plantation  for 
Mr.  Wildman  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  the  people  that  occupied  those  lands  were  free 
pettple;  and  I  think  that,  instead  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  laborious  work  of  the  sugar 
field,  they  would  have  retired  back  and  occupied  other  land  if  they  could  have  got  it,, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  inducement  was  sufficiently  large  they  might  possibly  be 
prevailed  upon.  I  think  it  would  be  governed  in  a  great  measure  by  that,  if  Mr.  Wild- 
man  bid  highest  they  would  take  his  wages,  but  if  they  could  rent  from  a  proprietor  an 
tiere  or  two  of  land  and  make  that  more  profitable,  they  would  prefer  it ;  in  short  they 
would  choose  the  most  profitable  employment. 

87.  Your  opinion  is  that  the  negro  would,  in  the  case  of  emancipation,  have  the  good 
sense  to  select  that  employment  which  would  give  him  the  least  labour  and  the  most 
reward  ? — If  he  is  put  into  a  situation  where  the  fear  of  want  bears  upon  him,  and  the 
inducement  to  work  is  made  plain  and  palpable,  then  he  will  work. 

88.  If  the  negro  were  emancipated,  and  left  without  a  provision  ground  and  a  house^ 
and  his  existence  depends  upon  his  labour,  would  he  or  would  he  not  labour  for  wages, 
generally  speaking  ?  As  it  has  never  been  tried  upon  a  large  scale,  I  dare  not  say  posi- 
tively that  he  would,  but  judging  from  cases  I  have  known,  and  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  negroes  that  were  under  my  care,  I  strongly  believe  that  they  would  work.  I  draw 
my  opinion  partly  from  the  knowledge  I  had  of  emancipated  slaves,  but  chiefly 
from  the  knowledge  I  had  of  the  slaves  under  my  care,  among  whom  I  know 
that  the  good  preponderated  far  above  the  bad.  I  found  them,  like  the  Scottish 
peasantry,  fulfilling  all  the  relations  of  life;  I  found  them  revering  the  ordinance  of  mar- 
riage, and  I  found  them,  particularly  upon  the  Vere  estate,  an  orderly  and  industrious 
peopfe,  and  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  if  they  were  placed  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  English  or  the  Scottish  peasantry  they  would  act  similarly. 

89.  Were  they  not,  generally  speaking,  industrious  in  labouring  upon  their  provision 
grounds  ?— Very ;  they  always  worked  for  one  another  for  hire,  that  was  a  frequent 
practice  amongst  them,  particularly  in  the  mountains  of  Port  Royal.  A  macaroni- 
Is.  8fl?.)  a  day  and  a  breakfast  was  the  priee  of  labour.  Mr.  Wildman's  negroes  had 
ifty-two  Saturdays  in  the  year  by  his  own  indulgence,  as  they  were  expected  to  attend^ 
D&b)pr  Service  on  Sunday,  and  in  order  to  take  away  all  excuse  from  them  for  working 
on  Sunday  for  food,  he  gave  them  every  Saturday  in  the  year,  that  gave  them  a  great  deal 
(»f  additional  time ;  and  as  I  had  a  large  garden,  and  was  exceedingly  unwilling  to  draw- 
from  the  general  labour  of  the  estate  to  keep  it  in  order,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  hiring  them- 
to-  work  there  frequently,  some  would  come,  and  offering  a  day's  work,  for  which  I  gave 
them  29.  i\d,  and  breakfast. 

90.  Generally  speaking,  when  an  offer  was  made  to  pay  a  negro  for  his  labour  was  he 
ready  to  work? — Decidedly;  when  the  slaves  under  my  care  were  employed  in  task 
work,  I  frequently  offered  them  extra  work  after  the  task  work  was  done.  I  have  known 
them  when  digging  cane  holes  do  their  1 20  holes  and  perform  extra  work  aftei-wards,  for 
which  they  were  paid.  Sometimes  they  dug  140  cane  holes,  and  one  day  they  dug  160, 
but  the  driver  told  me  it  was  too  much  for  them,  and  begged  me  to  interdict  their  doing 
so  much. 

91.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  120  holes  is  the  usual  day's  work  of  a 
slave,  at  task  work ;  and  that  men  working  for  hire  did  160? — ^When  a  piece  of  land  is 
to  be  dug  into  cane  hoes,  if  the  land  is  un  ploughed,  the  task  work  is  generally  90  holes 
a-  day ;  but  when  it  is  loosened  with  a  plough,  the  task  work  is  often  1 20^  holes  a  day. 
I  was  exceedingly  anxious,  in  the  case  I  allude  to,  to  get  the  land  speedily  planted,  and 
I  was  also  anxious  tb  try  the  experiment  of  making  the  slaves  work  tor  hire ;  accordingly 
I  made  the  driver  understand  that,  if  they  would  do  their  120  cane  holes  and  then  work 
on,  they  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  3a.  Ad,  a  day  for  whatever  they  did  extra  :  they  did 
160  cane  holes  the  first  day,  and  afterwards,  the  driver  said  that  it  was  too  much,  and 
they  only  did  140  cane  holes  on  the  following  days.  At  the  end  of  the  week  almost  each 
fr lave  had  an  extra  day's  labour  to  receive  payment  for;  so  that  they  did  their  weekly 
work,  and  added  a  day's  work  to  the  week,  for  which  I  paid  them  39.  4d. 

92.  If  they  were  working  for  time  and  not  by  the  task,  would  120  cane  holes  be  as 
much  as  you  could  get  them  to  do  ? — If  you  put  them  to  the  field,  and  told  them,  here 
are  your  120  cane  holes  work  here  for  the  day,  without  reference  to  task  work,  they 
would  go  and  just  barely  complete  the  work  by  sunset.  But  if  yeu  told  them,  here  are 
120  cane  holes,  do  it  as  soon  as  you  can  and  go  away,  they  would  work  through  break- 
hsi  and  dinner  time,  and  they  would  finish  the  work  before  three  o'clock. 

93.  Beginning  at  what  hour  ? — Five. 

94.  Is  not  work  sometimes  done  by  piece,  and  sometimes  by  the  number  of  hours  ? — Ye». 
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95.  Supposing  they  work  by  time  and  not  by  the  piece,  is  120  cane  holes  as  much,  or 
more,  or  less  than  they  usually  perform  in  a  day  ? — It  is  usually  the  same,  because  the 
overseer  knows  what  they  can  do,  and  the  overseer  would  say  to  the  driver,  each  man 
must  do  his  120  cane  holes  to-day ;  he  would  be  flogged  if  he  did  not  do  it,  unless  he 
could  show  that  the  land  was  gravelly  ;  but  if  the  overseer  said  to  the  driver,  tell  theiy 
that  they  may  do  the  work  and  go  away,  they  would  finish  it  very  early. 

96.  Is  cane  hole  digging  always  done  as  task  work? — Not  always ;  it  cannot  be  done 
as  task-work,  because  sometimes  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  negroes,  because  one  man 
might  have  a  vein  of  hard  land,  and  another  man  might  have  a  vein  of  very  easy  land, 
and  the  man  that  had  the  easy  land  would  go  rapidly  through  it,  and  there  would  be  an 
unequal  distribution  of  the  work;  and,  therefore,  the  overseer  in  that  case  apportions  the 
work :  he  says,  we  cannot  have  task  work  here  to-day,  because  the  land  is  heavy. 

97.  Is  the  same  quantity  required  of  every  person  in  the  gang? — Yes,  in  the  great 
gang. 

98.  Do  they  all  work  in  one  line? — Yes,  for  the  most  part. 

99.  In  the  case  of  an  inequality  in  the  soil,  how  do  they  keep  together? — The  driver's 
duty  is  to  walk  about,  and  if  he  observes  that  one  man  is  coming  to  a  bad  piece  of 
ground,  and  that  the  man  is  working  diligently,  he  orders  another  man  to  assist  him ;  he 
shortens  the  line  of  work. 

100.  Is  the  same  number  of  holes  prescribed  for  every  person  as  a  day's  work? — 
Where  the  land  is  uniform. 

101.  Without  any  particular  respect  to  the  strength  of  the  individual? — Yes;  because 
they  are  generally  considered  equally  strong ;  if  a  man  is  invalided,  he  goes  away  for 
the  day. 

102.  And  the  same  for  the  women  as  the  men? — Yes;  but  never  having  passed 
through  the  subordinate  grades,  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  this  fact,  but  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  a  woman  has  the  same  quantity  as  a  man,  for  instance,  if  the  land  is  of 
an  uniform  character ;  but  never  having  been  practically  engaged  in  it,  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  ;  I  never  stood  behind  a  gang  of  negroes  in  my  life  as  a  book-keeper. 

103.  You  said  that  in  one  instance  you  got  160  holes  dug  in  one  day,  and  that  you 
abstained  irom  getting  that  quantity  of  work  done  in  future,  because  you  thought  it  too 
much ;  would  you,  under  the  driving  system,  have  got  them  to  dig  160  cane  holes  in  a 
day  ? — No,  only  by  tremendous  whipping,  and  not  even  then  I  think ;  it  was  only  one 
day,  and  they  had  not  strength  to  do  it  the  next  day. 

104.  Is  it  not  then  the  fact,  that  by  means  of  giving  them  wages,  you  would  get  from 
them  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  that  their  physical  strength  was  able  to  perform  ? — 
Certainly ;  I  found  that  by  giving  them  task-work  and  then  by  paying  them  for  extra 
work,  I  got  much  more  work  done,  and  it  was  cheerfully  done. 

105.  What  is  the  greatest  number  you  ever  employed  for  hire? — The  greatest  number 
was  in  the  case  of  the  fence ;  there  was  first  one  employed,  and  then  two  or  three  more, 
and  so  on. 

106.  Where  there  as  many  as  20  altogether? — Not  20, 1  should  think. 

107.  On  how  many  occasions  did  you  ever  employ  people  in  this  way? — Only  in  the 
case  of  the  fence,  and  in  the  case  of  digging  cane  holes,  and  in  the  case  of  working  in 
the  garden. 

106.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  had  wished  to  employ  persons  in  this  way 
on  other  occasions,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  you  could  have  done  so? — If  it  was  for  their 
pecuniary  benefit,  if  they  found  that  it  was  the  most  profitable  mode  of  employing  them- 
selves. 

109.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  hire  people  to  do  work  in  this  way  and  fail  in  the  at* 
tempt  ?— I  would  say  generally  that  I  found  them  willing  to  work,  in  their  extra  time, 
for  hire. 

110.  Are  you  speaking  of  any  other  negroes  besides  those  on  Mr.  Wildman's  estate?— > 
No. 

111.  If  it  was  found  so  advantageous  in  this  particular  instance,  why  was  not  it  more 
generally  adopted  on  the  estate  ? — Task  work  is  generally  preferred. 

112.  In  the  case  of  the  cane  hole  digging,  would  it  not  answer  for  the  planter  to  give 
the  men  extra  work  upon  the  system  you  have  described  ? — It  is  too  expensive  ;  such  is 
the  unavoidable  expense  of  conducting  estates  now  that  a  mixed  system  of  slavery  and 
free  labour  would  not  do,  they  could  not  maintain  men  at  the  expense  of  slavery  and 
work  them  half  a  day  as  slaves,  and  pay  them  the  other  half  day  as  free  men.  With  me 
it  was  an  experiment ;  but  the  task  work  was  very  generally  used,  and  I  have  heard 
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planters  always  say  that  the  negro  got  his  work  done  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  I  have 
>ften  heard  overseers  say  that  they  always  resorted  to  task-work. 

113.  Supposing  you  were  a  proprietor  of  a  West  India  estate,  from  your  experience  of 
he  disposition  of  the  negroes  to  work  for  hire,  would  you  go  on  with  the  system  of  sla- 
rery,  or  would  you  be  disposed  to  emancipate  the  negroes  ? — I  would  a'hswer  that  que?- 
ion  by  stating  the  fact  of  my  having  offered  to  purchase  Mr.  Wildmah^!  e^^tates  and  to 
nake  them  free ;  that  I  made  a  proposal  with  other  individuals  that  jointly  they  should 
le  purchased,  that  schools  should  be  maintained,  and  that  a  system  of  free  labour  should 
)e  adopted  ;  and  to  do  that  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  involve  every  farthing  I  pos- 
essed,  and  therefore  the  plain  inference  is,  that  I  do  conscientiously  believe  that  it  may 
>e  done. 

114.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  negro  character,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  an- 
iwer  better  to  work  them  for  wages  than  continue  them  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  to  get 
vhat  work  the  whip  can  extort  from  them  ? — It  depends  upon  circumstances ;  if  there  is 
o  be  freedom  upon  one  estate  and  slavery  upon  the  one  ne^t  adjoining ;  if  you  are  to 
lave  slavery  upon  Mr.  Goul bum's  estate,  and  freedom  upon  Mr.  Wildman*s,  and  slavery 
HI  Mr.  Edwards's,  and  then  freedom  on  Mr.  Mitchell's,  that  chequered  system  would 
lot  answer. 

11«5.  Was  not  that  the  system  you  were  going  to  try,  when  you  offered  to  make  the 
>urchase  ? — I  was  led  chiefly  to  make  this  proposal  and  to  expect  success  in  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  own  personal  influence  with  the  negroes  generally  ;  1  would  say  if  you 
:bange  the  circumstances  of  the  community,  and  make  it  palpable  to  the  slave,  that  he  is 
:o  receive  adequate  remuneration  for  his  labour,  and  the  majority  of  them  would  work, 
mdthat  system  will  do  if  it  is  generally  supported  by  due  authority;  but  I  thiiik  the 
chequered  system  I  have  referred  to  would  not  do  generally,  but  I  thought  it  might  do  in 
ny  particular  instance. 

116.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  a  general  emancipation  with  strong  precatitions  and 
^ards,  would  have  the  effect  of  leaving  the  negro  in  such  a  state  and  condition  that  he 
kvould  maintain  himself  by  his  own  labour  for  hire  ? — If  you  sent  a  herald  to  Spanish 
Town  instantly,  and  in  unqualified  terms  proclaiming  freedom,  I  believe  confusion  and 
anarchy  would  be  the  result ;  but  if  you  proceed  cautiously,  if  you  provide  strong  mea- 
mres  of  a  restrictive  nature,  and  above  all,  if  you  make  it  known  to  a  slave  that  when  he 
decomes  free  he  is  still  to  labour,  and  that  such  is  the  King's  pleasure,  and  in  fact  take 
iway  the  belief  that  the  King  and  his  master  are  at  variance.  If  the  slave  proprietor 
Krould  join  with  the  King  in  his  language;  if  strong  police  restrictive  regulations  could 
be  framed,  and  if  it  could  be  madepalpable  to  the  slave  that  he  must  work,  that  vagrancy 
would  be  punished,  and  that  he  would  receive  an  adequate  return  for  liis  labour ;  in 
those  circumstances  I  believe  tiiat  freedom  would  be  safely  and  easily  accomplished,  and 
would  be  abundantly  profitable;  but  I  wish  distinctly  to  draw  a  line  between  indistinct 
and  indefinite  freedom,  and  freedom  accompanied  by  effectual  contemporaneous  arrange- 
ments,  even  stronger  laws  than  you  have  now,  but  equally  affecting  all. 

117.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  slavery  with  a  view  to  emancipation  7 
— I  have  thought  a  great  deal  of  it. 

118.  What  would  be  the  species  of  restrictions  that  you  would  think  fit  to  impose  in 
case  a  measure  of  emancipation  was  to  be  carried  into  effect? — It  is  very  difficult  to  come 
to  minute  details,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  state  what  has  occurred  to  me  generally.  In 
order  to  be  understood,  I  must  state  first  of  all  how  order  is  maintained  in  Jamaica. 
The  police  of  the  country  districts  consists  of  the  overseer,  the  book-keepers  under  him, 
and  the  drivers.  Comparing  that  state  of  society  with  England,  I  would  say  that  the 
planting  attorney  and  the  overseer  corresponds  to  the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  the 
drivers  correspond  to  the  constables  ;  they  are  the  police.  They  have  their  bilboes,  they 
have  their  instruments  of  punishment,  and  they  have  their  prison  house  on  the  estate,  and 
when  any  disorder  is  committed,  the  overseer  acts  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  commits 
the  offender.  Now,  in  removing  that  system,  you  must  introduce  another  system  ;  you 
must  establish  a  stipendiary  magistracy,  and  a  constabulary  force.  Such  is  what  has 
occurred  to  me  generally ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  positively,  because  there  is  no- 
thing but  strong  presumption  to  go  upon. 

119.  What  would  you  say  to  dividing  the  country  into  districts,  and  establishing  a 
police  through  the  country  in  the  nature  of  a  local  militia? — It  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  if  the  island  were  divided  into  small  districts,  and  each  district  had  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  a  man  who  knew  the  law,  not  an  ignorant  country  gentleman  who  does  not 
know  the  law,  but  a  man  that  knows  the  law,  an  instructed  stipendiary  magistrate,  and 
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again,  a  constabtJary  force  under  them,  it  appears  to  me  that  order  would  be  main- 
tained. 

120.  Did  you  ever  contemplate  the  number  of  small  districts  which  you  would  have  to 
parcel  out  the  island  into  ? — I  cannot  enter  into  the  minute  details. 

121.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  expense  ? — Upon  that  I  can  say  nothing,  it  is 
a  most  difficult  question,  and  would  require  a  great  deal  of  investigation. 

122.  liave  you  considered  the  distance  at  which  estates  are  from  each  other,  and  the 
intervening  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  ?— •!  feel  it  is  accompanied  by  great  difficulties ; 
but  I  state  these  general  outlines  as  having  occurred  to  me. 

123.  Although  you  might  parcel  out  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  without  much  difficulty, 
would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  parcel  out  the  whole  island  ? — I  think  the  only  difficulty 
would  be  the  expense  of  it. 

124.  In  speaking  of  the  Cavalier  estate  you  said  that  if  Mr.  Wildman  had  resumed  that 
land,  and  told  the  persons  upon  it  that  they  could  only  have  their  houses  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  working  as  sugar  growers,  and  had  attempted  to  re-establish  sugar  works,  they 
would  probably  have  retired  and  occupied  other  land  ? — I  conceive  that  the  well-dis- 
posed of  them  and  the  industrious  would  have  been  guided  entirely  by  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  evil  doers  among  them  I  do  not  think  would  submit  to  the  regular 
industry  of  the  sugar  work ;  but  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence — if  you  pay  the  man  he  will  do  it. 

125.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  if  it  was  proposed  to  those  persons  to  work  upon 
a  sugar  estate,  they  would  rather  retire  and  occupy  other  land  ? — I  think  they  probably 
would,  unless  a  very  strong  inducement  was  held  out  to  them  for  their  labour ;  and  espe- 
cially considering  that  they  were  not  people  of  good  habits. 

126.  In  what  manner  would  they  have  obtained  other  land? — Contiguous  to  this  place 
there  is  another  disti  ict,  called  Above  Rocks,  where  there  is  a  very  large  settlement  of  free 
blacks,  and  some  of  them  buy  mountains,  as  they  say. 

127.  Of  whom  do  they  buy  them  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  was  in  that  district. 

128.  In  whose  hands  is  this  landed  property? — I  do  not  know;  there  are  other  lands 
which  can  be  similarly  occupied  to  those  of  Mr.  Wildman. 

129.  Are  there  large  quantities  of  unoccupied  land  which  those  free  negroes  could  obtain 
^m  some  person  or  other,  and  maintain  themselves  upon  it  ? — I  believe  that  in  that  par- 
ticular district,  called  Above  Rocks,  there  is  a  facility  in  acquiring  the  possession  of  small 
pieces  of  land.  I  never  was  in  that  district,  but  I  am  led  to  that  belief,  because  it  con- 
sists with  my  knowledge  that  many  free  blacks  resided  there,  and  they  brought  a  great 
quantity  of  provisions  down  to  Kingston  market.  I  always  understood  that  they  acquired 
the  pieces  of  land  which  they  cultivated  by  purchase ;  but  as  to  the  condition  of  thos^ 
people  I  cannot  speak.  Throughout  the  country  there  are  those  little  colonies;  but  how 
they  got  the  land  I  do  not  know. 

130.  Supposing  the  case  of  a  negro  emancipated,  a  man  of  ordinary  industry,  and  not 
wishing  to  earn  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence;  supposing  that  man  to  be 
disinclined  to  labour  upon  a  sugar  estate,  what  other  resource  would  he  have  to  gain  his 
subsistence  ? — In  towns  he  might  work  upon  a  wharf,  he  might  work  on  board  a  ship,  he 
might  act  as  a  servant.  There  is  also  another  way ;  they  form  connexions  with  slave 
women,  and  establish  themselves  in  villages ;  and  in  right  of  their  wives  occupy  lands  be- 
longing to  the  owners  of  the  estate. 

131.  Do  not  you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  many  cases  of  that  kind,  of  men  who 
would  not  have  a  sufficient  stimulus  of  industry  to  induce  them  to  undertake  severe 
labour? — I  think  there  would  be  many.  I  do  not  say  that  they  would  be  uniformly  in- 
dustrious ;  and  I  believe  there  would  be  a  strong  disposition  always  to  seize  the  lightest 
work,  and  the  easiest  work.  In  some,  the  love  of  ease  would  be  greater  than  the  love  of 
gain ;  it  would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 

132.  Can  you  state,  in  other  districts  besides  Above  Rocks,  what  quantity  of  laud  there 
is  which  the  negroes  could  obtain,  if  a  general  emancipation  were  to  take  place,  and  the 
master  was  no  longer  bound  to  give  his  slave  a  provision  ground  ? — There  are  attached  to 
all  estates  outlying  lands ;  no  estate  occupies  all  the  land  attached  to  it ;  and  there  are 
unpatented  lands,  which  are  unoccupied. 

133.  If  the  slave  were  free,  would  he  have  any  right  to  occupy  those  outlying  lands 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  ? — Of  course  not. 

134.  Is  there  any  land  which  he  could  take  possession  of  without  paying  for  it  to 
somebody  ? — Not  tiiat  I  am  aware  of,  unless  he  could  do  it  by  force.  Unoccupied  lands 
belong  either  to  the  Crown  or  to  individuals. 
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135.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  proportion  of  land  remaining  in  the  Crown,  whicb 
nas  not  been  granted  out  upon  patent  to  individuals  ? — I  do  not  know. 

136.  Supposing  a  negro  to  be  emancipated,  with  his  wife  and  one  or  two  children,  how 
many  acres  of  middling  quality  of  land  would  enable  him  to  live  upon  his  own  means  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  question,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  assigned. 

137.  Would  five  acres  of  good  land  enable  him  to  maintain  his  &mily  ? — I  should 
think  much  less  than  five  acres. 

138.  Would  three  acres  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the  quality.  I  should  think  that 
three  acres  of  fine  rich  verdant  soil  in  Manchester  or  St.  Elizabeth's  would ;  but  three 
acres  of  barren  land  would  not. 

139.  Do  you  think  that  a  negro,  having  three  or  five  acres,  or  whatever  portion  would' 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  comfort,  would,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  any  artificial 
wants  beyond  the  necessaries  of  life,  work  for  hire? — I  should  think  that  if  he  had  three 
acres  of  land  of  his  own  he  would  not  work ;  I  say  that  because  the  Cavalier  tenants  had 
three  acres  of  ground. 

140.  Did  they  maintain  themselves  in  comfort  upon  that  ? — I  suppose  so ;  I  never 
was  in  their  houses,  and  I  understood  that  they  had  two  or  three  acres  each.  I  knew  one 
of  them  who  rented  two  acres  of  land,  and  he  paid  30s.  an  acre  for  land ;  so  that  his 
gfround  rent  was  3/.  He  was  a  married  man,  but  his  wife  was  a  slave,  and  he  had  to  pay  a 
rent  for  her ;  he  paid  18/.  a  year  for  her;  that  was  in  order  to  insure  her  living  with  him ; 
and  besides  that  he  supported  himself,  and  in  a  great  measure  his  wife.  She  was  occasionally 
with  her  mistress,  but  when  she  was  with  him  he  supported  her^  and  himself  and  two 
children,  and  did  militia  duty;  and  I  believe  he  had  nothing  but  those  twa  acres  of  land, 
because  he  came  down  to  borrow  money  of  me  to  manumise  his  wife,  and  a  certain  sum 
was  wanted  to  make  up  the  balance ;  he  could  not  accomplish  the  freedom  of  his  wife,  and 
therefore  I  inferred  that  he  had  nothing  but  this  land 

141.  You  have  been  asked,  supposing  a  man  to  occupy  ground  to  the  amount  of  three 
acres,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  to  maintain  himself  in  comfort,  whether  he  would  work 
for  hire  to  supply  his  artificial  wants.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  meant  by  the  words 
artificial  wants  ? — I  did  not  distinctly  understand  the  question. 

142.  Understanding  by  artificial  wants  any  luxuries  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  com- 
fortable food  and  clothing  of  the  individual,  would  the  inducement  to  better  his  condition, 
and  to  acquire  what  may  be  termed  the  luxuries  of  life,  tempt  him  to  any  additional 
labour ;  in  other  words,  is  not  the  negro  character  such  that  they  do  not  much  look  to  any 
thing  beyond  the  necessary  comforts  of  life? — Some  of  them;  but  judging  from  the  ge- 
neral style  of  their  houses,  and  the  comfort  about  their  houses,  their  furniture,  their 
clothes,  &c.,  I  should  say  that  many  of  them  have  a  keen  relish  for  the  comforts  of  life ; 
others  are  in  great  poverty  and  misery.  I  have  observed  in  many  houses  great  neatness, 
great  cleanliness  and  great  attempts  at  style,  that  is  to  say,  articles  of  furniture,  and 
plates,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

143.  Do  they  wear  shoes? — On  Sunday  they  are  ashamed  to  go  to  church  without 
them. 

144.  Do  they  wear  them  as  a  necessary  article  or  an  aiticle  of  luxury? — They  think  it 
gentlemanly ;  for  instance,  in  the  parish  of  Vere  on  Sunday,  I  have  seen  ^ome  of  the  men 
dressed  in  broad  cloth  coats  and  shoes,  and  I  used  to  observe  when  they  dispersed,  that 
those  dressed  in  the  common  garb,  although  clean,  formed  a  very  minute  portion  of  the 
whole ;  but  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  were  in  the  parish  chapel  all  dressed  exceedingly 
well. 

145.  Were  those  field  negroes  ? — ^They  were. 

.   146.  Were  not  those  shoes  put  on  only  in  the  church,  and  if  you  had  met  them  in  the 
road  would  you  not  have  seen  them  carrying  them  in  their  hands  ? — Certainly. 

147.  Have  you  not  seen  that  done  in  Scotland  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  the  women  do  it  in 
Scotland. 

148.  If  a  negro  had  a  distance  to  walk,  would  he,  for  his  personal  comfort,  walk  in 
shoes  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

1 49.  How  are  those  articles  which  they  use  in  their  houses,  such  as  chairs  and  tables, 
and  so  forth,  procured  ?--It  is  their  own  property  entirely,  and  they  get  it  by  their  own 
labour. 

150.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  labour  in  order  to  obtain  articles  of  show  and 
luxury  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

151.  Are  there  not  among  the  negroes  respectable  negroes,  who  labour  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  money,  which  money  they  lay  out  either  in  the  purchase  of  their  own  ireedom 
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^r  m  the  purchase  of  articles  not  of  absolute  necessity  ? — It  consists  with  my  knowledge 
that  a  large  number  of  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  with  which  I  had  to  do,  hold  property 
of  that  description,  consisting  of  mahogany  furniture,  chrystal  decanters,  wine,  beds,  bed- 
steads, and  pictures.  That  was  property  that  they  acquired,  which  they  did  not  get  from 
their  master,  and  they  did  not  get  it  from  one  another,  and  therefore  I  infer  it  was  the 
result  of  their  own  labour. 

152.  Did  they  acquire  that  property  by  their  labour  upon  the  small  portion  of  land  they 
occupied? — In  the  parish  of  Vere  the  negroes  are  exceeaingly  well  off;  if  you  compare  a 
negro  in  the  parish  of  Vere  with  one  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  the  dress  is  altogether 
different;  I  was  always  struck  at  the  service  at  Vere  with  the  expensiveness  of  their  dress; 
the  women  were  always  dressed  in  muslins  and  in  Leghorn  bonnets,  and  the  men  were 
dressed  in  trowsers,  and  most  of  them  in  broad  cloth  coats.  In  the  parish  of  Vere  they 
decidedly  appeared  to  possess  property ;  I  observed  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  they  were 
ill  dressed.  -  One  evening  I  remarked  it  to  one  of  the  head  people  upon  the  estate,  and 
he  gave  me  this  explanation :  Vere  is  a  corn  country,  and  they  rear  large  quantities  of 
poultry;  there  is  a  shipping  place  near  them,  which  is  an  immense  market  for  poultry;  in 
<:onsequenGe  of  this  supply  of  com,  they  raise  poultry  to  a  very  great  extent;  the  huck- 
sters come  from  Kingston,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  carried  on  by  the  ship  masters 
and  the  hucksters  at  Kingston  with  the  Vere  negroes  in  poultry.  Vere  being  a  com  coun- 
try they  get  out  of  the  crop  a  weekly  allowance  of  com ;  in  good  seasons  they  can  supply 
themselves  from  their  own  grounds,  and  with  this  com  they  rear  large  quantities  of  poultry. 

153.  Is  not  Vere  almost  exclusively  a  sugar  parish  ? — Entirely  so. 

154.  Does  your  acquaintance  with  the  other  parts  of  the  island  enable  you  to  speak  as 
to  acquisitions  of  property  made  by  the  slaves  in  other  parishes  in  the  island  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  speak  of  any  parish  except  Vere,  Clarendon,  and  St.  Andrew.  I  remarked, 
that  in  Mountain  Clarendon,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  slaves,  they  were  poor 
compared  with  the  slaves  in  Vere ;  and  I  could  only  ascribe  it  to  this :  the  sugar  district 
of  Clarendon  is  in  a  remote  part,  the  access  to  it  is  difficult;  it  is  16  miles  from  the  coast; 
it  is  30  miles  from  Spanish  Town  ;  there  is  no  market ;  there  is  no  facility  of  turning  their 
provisions  into  money;  the  negroes  there  used  to  tell  me  we  have  plenty  to  eat,  but  we 
cannot  convert  this  into  money. 

1 55.  Then  their  comparative  poverty  did  not  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  fumishing  the 
means  by  which  they  could  acquire  money,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  tuming  the  means 
they  possessed  into  money,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  they  were  at  from  a  market? — 
Partly;  and  also  owing  to  the  productions  they  dealt  in  being  of  a  different  nature.  I 
understand  that  in  Clarendon  the  principal  production  is  Cocoa ;  in  Mountain  Clarendon 
they  have  -abundance  of  ground  provisions ;  but  that  ground  provision  cannot  be  applied 
to  ^e  same  purpose  as  the  Vere  com ;  and  even  if  it  could,  they  have  not  the  same  com- 
mand of  market. 

156.  How  is  it  in  Saint  Andrew's  ? — Better  than  Clarendon,  but  not  so  good  as  Vere; 
simply  because  the  soil  is  by  no  means  so  fertile,  and  because  its  locality  is  more  favour- 
able tifian  that  of  Clarendon. 

1 57.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  then,  that  in  none  of  those  parishes  is  there  any 
deficiency  among  any  of  the  negroes  of  good  food  and  clothing,  though  they  may  not  in 
all  cases  have  markets  for  the  purpose  of  realizing  money  ? — On  all  the  estates  over  all  the 
island,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  required  allowances  of  clothing  are  most  punctually 
given ;  there  may  be  exceptions,  but  I  believe  the  exceptions  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  whole  number ;  and  they  have  abundance  of  provisions  from  their  grounds. 

158.  Have  the  slave  negroes  at  present,  generally  speaking,  on  plantations,  any  means 
t)f  acquiring  jproperty  save  from  cultivating  their  grounds,  or  raising  poultry,  or  things  of 
that  kind? — I  believe  they  have  no  other  means  generally,  but  there  are  exceptions:  a 
slave  cooper  makes  money  by  working  at  his  trade  in  his  over-time,  by  making  pails  and 
other  things;  and  a  slave  carpenter,  in  his  over-time,  will  take  a  job  at  another  man*s 
house,  and  will  be  paid  for  it;  and  a  slave  mason  will  take  a  job,  and  make  a  little  money 
in  that  way. 

159.  Have  you  not  known  many  instances  in  which  a  slave  has  been  permitted  to  have 
cattle  run  upon  his  owner's  projperty,  which  cattle  he  has  been  permitted  to  sell  for  his  own 
use? — Yes,  I  do,  and  that  is  another  source  of  profit;  but  those  with  whom  I  had  to  do 
had  kept  no  cattle.  I  knew  another  estate  with  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  where  they  had 
cattle,  out  that  is  not  general. 

160.  Has  society  advanced  to  this  extent  among  them,  that  supposing  a  mason  can  earn 
larger  profits  by  employing  his  over-time  in  jobbing  as  a  mason  than  by  cultivating  his 
proYision  ground^  he  will  so  work,  and  pay  wages  to  another  slave  to  work  in  his  ^^roviaiou 
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ground  ?— I  cannot  call  to  my  memory  any  instance  that  came  under  my  knowledge;  I 
bielieve  it  has  happened,  that  negroes  have  hired  other  negroes ;  and  if  it  is  meant  to  ask 
whether  tradesmen  and  carpenters  maintained  themselves  exclusively  at  their  trade,  and 
employed  other  negroes  to  work  at  their  grounds,  I  cannot  state  that  I  know  any  such  in- 
stance ;  but  I  believe,  that  if  he  could  have  a  job  by  which  he  could  make  3«.  4d.,  and 
he  could  hire  two  fellows  for  3«.  4<2.,  he  would  take  the  job  and  pay  thQ  two  fellows  the 
df .  4d. 

161.  Does  a  slave  tradesman  upon  an  estate,  for  instance  a  cooper,  or  carpenter,  or 
mason  employ  the  hours  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  for  his  own  use,  in  manufacturing 
articles  which  he  sells,  and  with  the  produce  of  which  he  afterwards  purchases  such 
articles  as  furniture  and  so  forth? — I  believe  that  if  any  slave  tradesman  is  offered  a  job, 
and  he  considers  that  the  remuneration  promised  is  worth  his  while,  he  will  perform  it  in 
his  own  time.  I  wish  to  remark,  that  in  giving  these  answers  I  have  given,  I  speak  from 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  as  I  have  not  been  in  the  island  for  twelve  months. 

162.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  impose  upon  the  possession  of  the  cottages  and  land 
which  the  slaves  now  occupy,  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  or  of  wages  in  Uie  shape  of 
rent? — I  cannot  answer  that  question,  but  I  will  state  the  answer  of  a  slave  himself,  a 
respectable  man  at  Pepine,  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  respecting  freedom, 
because  I  was  told  that  in  consequence  of  the  transactions  at  Jamaica  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  there  was  a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  negroes  that  they  were 
about  to  be  free ;  for  that  reason  I  had  some  conversation  with  him,  and  I  asked  him  res- 
pecting this  state  of  feeling,  which  led  me  on  to  speak  to  him  about  the  subject.  I  told 
nim  that  if  they  could  get  wages  instead  of  their  lands,  I  thought  they  would  be  very  well 
off,  supposing  that  state  of  things  took  place  which  they  expected.  His  answer  was. 
'* After  a  little,  sir,  it  would  do ;  but  if  you  suddenly,  and  all  at  once,  took  my  land  from 
me,  it  would  not  do ;  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  have  our  lands  and  our 
houses  instead  of  money  wages  at  first/'  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  if  they  were  to  be 
free,  he  thought  at  first  they  should  not  be  dispossessed  of  their  grounds,  but  that  the 
ground  should  be  the  hire,  and  that  after  a  little  time  they  might  take  money. 

163.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  negro  has  at  present  a  strong  feeling  of  property  in  his 
house  and  provision-ground  ? — ^At  present. 

164.  So  that  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to  impose  new  conditions  upon  him  with  regard 
to  the  possession  of  those? — A  sudden  and  great  change,  I  think,  could  not  be  made. 

165.  Do  you  think  you  might  make  a  commutation  of  a  certiun  number  of  day's  labour 
as  the  rent,  upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Steele's  experiment? — ^That  is  goitig  into  the  mi- 
nutiae of  a  calculation ;  it  might  be  practicable,  but  I  cannot  say. 

166.  Would  not  the  wages  of  his  labour  amount  to  more  than  the  reirt  of  his  cottage 
and  ground  in  general  ?— If  he  got  a  fair  return  for  his  labour,  and  he  was  employed 
every  day  in  the  year,  he  could  afibrd  to  pay  rent  for  his  cottage. 

167.  At  present,  is  the  master  under  any  legal  obligation  to  maintain  the  slave  in 
sickness  and  in  old  age  ? — He  is. 

168.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  desirous  of  obtaining  their  freedom? 
—I  cannot  answer  that  exactly,  but  I  should  say  there  is  an  intense  desire  of  freedom  ; 
I  will  state  the  facts  which  make  me  think  so.  I  was  led  to  believe,  before  I  left 
Jamaica,  that  in  the  district  of  St.  Andrew,  close  to  Kingston,  a  very  strong  desire  of 
freedom  existed  from  this  circumstance*  A  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Assembly 
in  1830,  to  give  privileges  to  the  free  people  of  the  Colony  ;  an  impression  was  made 
upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  at  least  the  slaves  at  St.  Andrew's,  that  that  Bill  was  to 
embrace  their  emancipation.  I  was  not  made  aware  of  the  fact  till  two  or  three  months  after 
the  close  of  1830,  when.  I  was  told^  that  in  the  negro  village  of  Pepine,  many  of  the 
people  had  been  overheard  speaking  of  the  approaching  freedom.  I  sent  for  the  indi- 
vidual I  have  already  spoken  of,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  so ;  and  he  said  it  was  so  at 
Christmas ;  they  thought  the  King  had-  ordered  it^  but  that  the  Assembly  would  not  give 
it  them.  Sir  John  Kean  then  had  just  left  the  island,  and  this  man  told  me,  that  it  was 
generally  believed  in  the  district,  that  Sir  John  had  gone  home  with  a  view  of  getting 
fiieir  freedom.  I  asked  other  negroes  upon  the  subject,  and  they  did  not  say  so  much  as 
this  man ;  but  the  result  of  my  inquiries  was,  that  there  was  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
of  that  district  a  general'  desire  of  freedom,  and  an  expectation  of  its  being  very  soon 
given  to  them.  I  sent  for  a  negro  from  the  parish  of  Vere;  he  told  tne  that  they  had 
expected  additional  days  of  their  privileges,  and  when  I  put  the  question  to  him,  Did  you 
expect  freedom  ?  No,  not  freedom,  but  only  every  Saturday,  and  some  other  thitigs, 
some  trifling  privileges.  I  asked  another  man  from  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  which  i» 
a  remote  district,  away  from  the  busy  part  of  the  island,  and  he  said,  tbey  n^ver  thought 
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169.  Is4hat  desrie  of  freedom  equidly  prevalent  among  domestic  slaves  as  among  the 
field  gangs  ?— Generally  speaking,  I  think  it  is  not. 

170.  Would  not  many  persons,  now  in  a  state  of  slavery,  consider  that  a  general 
emancipation  would  put  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  now,  their  masters  being 
compelled  to  maintain  them  in  sickness  and  in  old  age,  which  advantage  they  would  of 
course  lose  by  emancipation  ? — Some  would.  I  have  known  many  slaves  indifferent 
to  freedom.  The  head  man  upon  an  estate  is  indifferent  to  it,  but  that  is  not  of  general 
application ;  1  could  point  to  a  head  driver,  living  upon  an  estate  where  his  privileges 
were  great,  and  his  means  of  acquiring  property  greater,  and  that  man  considering  free- 
dom, to  use  his  own  expression,  being  turned  out  upon  the  open  savannah,  m  would 
say,  "  I  would  rather  forego  those  privileges." 


Sabbatiy  Q^  die  Junii,  1832. 
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IN    THE   CHAIR. 


William  Taylor,  Esq.,  again  called  in;  and  further  examined. 

171.  HAVE  you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  your  former  evidence? — I 
was  asked  upon  the  last  day,  as  to  the  number  of  voluntary  labourers  that  I  employed  ; 
I  was  asked  **  Whether  there  were  as  many  as  twenty  'y^  and  I  stated,  "  Not  twenty."  I 
should  think  now,  upon  recollecting  the  circumstances,  I  am  sure  there  were  more  than 
twenty ;  when  I  gave  diat  answer  I  alluded  to  the  work  peiformed,  as  to  the  dividing 
fence  upon  that  occasion.  'I'he  greatest  number  of  Mr.  Wildman's  negroes  that  I  ever 
employed  in  voluntary  labour  were  then  employed.  But  on  the  other  occasion,  when 
digging  cane  holes,  I  quite  forgot  that  the  jobbing  gang  had  been  hired  to.  assist  Mr. 
Wildman's  negroes  to  dig  that  piece  of  land ;  and  that  Uie  extra  work  was  offered  to  them 
also ;  so  that  the  answer  I  now  give  is,  that  the  greatest  number  of  voluntary  labourers 
was  in  digging  cane  holes,  and  upon  that  occasion  there  were  thirty. 

172.  When  you  say  voluntary  labourers,  you  mean  slaves  doing  work  above  their  task 
work,  not  free  labourers  ? — Precisely,  they  were  all  slaves ;  part  were  Mr.  Wildman's  and 
part  were  jobbers ;  all  had  the  same  task  work  allotted  to  them,  and  all,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  performed  that  task  work  and  performed  the  extra  work, 

173.  Whose  jobbers  were  they? — Mattox^s,  in  Saint  Andrew's.  I  vras  also  asked, 
*^  If  the  negroes  had  a  distance  to  walk,  would  he,  for  his  personal  comfort,  walk  in 
"  shoes  ?"  To  which  I  answered,  "  I  think  not ;"  which,  I  apprehend,  left  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Committee,  that  I  meant  that  he  would  walk  barefoot ;  I  did  not 
recollect  at  that  time,  but  I  recollected  afterwards,  that  the  negro,  though  he  would  not 
walk  in  shoes,  would  walk  in  what  are  called  sham-pattens  or  sandals ;  he  would  not 
walk  barefoot. 

174.  Are  the  domestic  servants  equally  desirous  of  freedom  with  the  field  gangs?— 
Most  of  the  cases  where  any  desire  to  acquire  freedom  was  manifested  was  amongst  do- 
mestic slaves ;  almost  all  the  manumissions  took  place  amongst  domestic  slaves  :  almost 
all  the  applications  for  manumissions  took  place  among  the  domestic  slaves  ;  but  I  am 
not  prepared  to  state,  that  that  is  owing  to  any  greater  degree  of  dislike  in  them  than  in 
the  neki  negro  to  slavery.  I'here  are  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  manumission  amongst 
the  domestic  servants,  and  simply  because  those  facilities  are  within  their  reach,  they  aim 
at  manumission.  I  should  say,  that  it  is  as  strong  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  generally,  but 
such  are  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  there  are  exceptions  to  almost  any 
opinion  that  I  could  advance. 

75.  Do  you  consider  that  the  indifference  to  slavery  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
mle;  and  that  the  negroes  generally  are  anxious  to  obtain  their  liberty?-'!  think  all 
generally  are  throughout  the  island ;  in  all  classes  of  the  slave  community  there  is  a  de- 
tire  of  freedom. 

176.  What  classes  are  those  who  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rule? — An  aged  invalid 
negfo  who  has  survived  all  his  relations,  and  who  was  benefitting  by  a  kind  and  a  wealthy 
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master,  would  be  one  exception.  The  head  driver  of  an  estate,  whose  appointment  and 
allowances  were  good,  would  not  like  freedom  if  the  condition  of  freedom  was  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  but  he  would  take  the  freedom  and  like 
the  freedom  if  he  were  but  permitted  to  remain  in  his  office,  if  it  could  possibly  consist 
with  freedom.  I  do  not  know  of  one  that  would  refuse  it  on  that  condition ;  but  I  said 
to  be  forcibly  dispossessed  of  his  house  and  driven  from  his  family,  and  sent  away  a 
vagabond  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  much  as  he  likes  freedom  he  would  not  like  it  upon 
that  condition. 

177.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  you,  that  as  a  body  the  slaves  are  desirous 
•f  liberl^,  though  there  may  be  individual  exceptions  ? — Decidedly,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge goes. 

178.  Within  your  own  knowledge  have  you  known  any  considerable  number  ot 
negroes  who  would  be  unwilling  to  exchange  slavery  for  freedom  ? — I  know  of  no  such 
bodies. 

179.  Have  you  known  many  individuals? — No  such  occurrence  ever  came  within  my 
experience ;  I  never  heard  of  freedom  being  tendered  to  a  body  of  slaves  and  refused  ;  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  refused  by  any  section  of  the  slave  population. 

180.  If  you  have  not  known  bodies  of  slaves,  have  you  known  individuals  who  would 
be  adverse  to  liberty? — I  cannot  at  this  moment  call  to  my  recollection  any  one  instance 
of  a  slave  having  had  his  freedom  offered  to  him  and  refusing  it,  but  I  can  at  this  very 
moment  remember  almost  hundreds  of  instances  where  pressing  applications  have  been 
made  for  freedom ;  I  remember  many  instances  of  pressing  applications  for  freedom ; 
applications  to  me  to  lend  money  in  order  to  buy  it. 

181.  Had  the  slaves  on  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  any  peculiar  privileges  as  distinguishing 
them  from  ordinary  slaves  ? — Yes,  very  peculiar. 

182.  What  were  they?— They  had  in  addition  to  the  twenty-six  Saturdays  allowed  by 
law,  the  remaining  twenty-six  for  the  most  part.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  crop  they  bad 
every  Saturday  as  it  came  round ;  in  crop  they  had  every  second  Saturday  as  is  the 
custom  with  other  estates  ;  besides  they  had  the  half  of  the  alternate  Saturday  in  crop, 
and  added  to  that  Mr.  Wildman  had  positively  enjoined  that  there  should  be  no  night- 
work  on  his  estates  during  crop.  Mr.  Wildman*s  object  was  to  give  them  a  full  share  of 
rest  and  sleep,  and  to  preserve  Sunday  perfectly  untouched,  at  least  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned. 

183.  Had  they  any  advantages  in  any  other  respect? — ^The  education  of  their 
children. 

184.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  advantage  they  had  ? — There  was  also  an  exemption 
from  flogging  the  women ;  positively  when  I  took  possession  of  his  estates  he  would 
have  discharged  an  overseer  that  flogged  a  woman.  Occasionally  a  man  would  be 
flogged,  but  he  went  upon  the  principle  of  having,  if  possible,  no  corporal  punishment 
with  men,  and  decidedly  not  with  women ;  but  in  spite  of  him  the  whip  was  used,  and  in 
spite  of  myself. 

185.  Why  was  the  whip  used  in  spite  of  the  owner  and  the  manager  ? — Because  the 
overseer  could  not  manage  the  estate  without  it;  the  whip  appeared  to  be  essential,  in 
one  shape  or  other,  to  the  maintenance  of  order ;  in  one  instance  in  Salt  Savannah,  and 
in  one  only,  it  took  place  contrary  to  my  express  orders. 

1 86.  Then  do  you  conceive  that  it  is  impossible  to  manage  slaves  without  the  use  of 
the  whip? — I  conceive  it  impossible  to  manage  a  slave  estate  without  the  use  of  the  whip 
at  one  time  or  another;  I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  be  using  the  whip  constantly, 
but  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  essential  iu  one  shape  or  another,  and  at  one  time  or  another, 
to  the  maintenance  of  order :  it  is  a  stimulus  to  labour,  acting  either  immediately  or 
remotely. 

187.  You  conceive  then  that  labour  must  have  some  stimulus,  and  this  is  the  only  one 
that  is  applied  ? — It  is  the  only  one  applied,  because  almost  the  only  one  permitted  by 
the  state  of  things  in  Jamaica. 

188.  In  entering  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Wildman,  did  you  make  any  particular 
arrangement  with  him  as  to  your  conduct  as  manager  of  his  estate? — There  was  no  ex- 
plicit definite  agreement,  but  there  was  an  understanding  on  my  part ;  it  was,  that  the 
estate  was  to  be  managed  on  a  moderate  humane  system,  or  I  would  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it ;  and  on  his  part  it  was,  that  I  was  to  conform  to  his  moderate  manage- 
ment, or  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 

189.  Was  it  understood,  that  in  case  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  slave  should  come  into  collision,  that  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  was  to  be  made 
secondary  to  the  interest  of  the  slave  i — That  was  the  principle  I  went  upcr-,  and  I  never 
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receded  from  it ;  that  his  pecuniary  interest  was  to  be  decidedly  secondary  to  the  better 
interests  and  the  well  being  of  the  slave. 

190.  After  you  had  remained  there  for  two  years,  did  you  feel  satisfied  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  system  there  ? — No,  I  felt  it  was  impossible  to  work  the  system  upon  that 
principle. 

191.  Why  so? — Because  there  was  a  want  of  stimulus,  and  the  stimulus  that  was 
required  was  that  which  I  would  not  use.  I  have  my  letter  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
would  rather  read  an  extract  from  it,  as  it  was  written  at  the  moment,  two  years  ago ; 
but  my  impression  at  this  moment  is,  that  I  was  disappointed  in  all  my  expectations, 
and  that  I  found  it  would  not  work  upon  the  principle  of  humanity ;  that  it  required  a 
harsh  and  coercive  principle.  My  neighbours  advanced  before  me,  simply  because  they 
could  and  did  make  use  of  a  power  which  I  would  not  make  use  of. 

192.  Will  you  read  any  extract  from  that  letter  upon  this  subject? — Fhis  letter  was 
written  in  October  1830,  to  Mr.  Wildman  :  *^  I  must  now  advert  to  the  subject  on 
**  which  you  have  remarked  in  your  last  letter,  namely,  the  civil  condition  of  your  ne- 
«  groes.  I  cannot  refrain  from  being  explicit  on  the  subject ;  my  mind  has  been, 
*'  I  may  say  it,  unceasingly  harassed  by  the  subject.  The  retrospect,  too,  of  the 
'*  months  that  have  elapsed  since  your  departure,  only  confirms  me  in  my  opinions. 
''  I  do  not  then  think  tnat  your  estates  can  possibly  be  made  to  yield  under  the  com- 
'<  bined  system  of  religion,  humanity,  and  slavery.  There  is  in  the  latter,  as  it  exists  in 
'*  Jamaica,  a  repugnance  to  unite  with  the  two  former.  By  our  system,  we  take  away 
'^  the  nootive  that  leads  to  labour  on  the  neighbouring  estates :  that  is,  the  dread  of 
"  the  lash ;  and  we  cannot  substitute  that  which  makes  the  English  labourer  industri- 
**  ous,  namely,  the  fear  of  want ;  for  the  law  of  Jamaica  compels  the  slave  proprietor  to 
"  feed  his  slave,  to  clothe  him,  and  to  house  him,  whatever  the  conduct  of  that  slave  may 
"  be.  True  it  is,  he  may  flog  and  imprison  him,  but  there  our  principles  come  in  and 
"  prevent ;  for  the  first  we  turn  away  from,  and  the  latter  is  a  clumsy  and  dreadful 
"  means  of  compelling  obedience;  so  that  between  the  two  the  discipline  is  relaxed. 
''  Your  people  are  certainly  quiet,  and  generally  well  conducted ;  but  1  am  at  the  same 
'^  time  obliged  to  say,  that  less  work,  I  think,  is  produced  under  our  moderate  and  mild 
**  system,  than  l^  the  harsh  methods  used  by  the  majority  of  planters  ;  the  want  is  of 
"  motive.  After  much  anxious  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
*^  that  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  emancipation.  We  are,  I  conceive,  in  a  strait ;  we 
**  must  either  go  on  to  the  ultimate  measure  of  freedom,  or  go  back  (which  would  appear 
**  to  be  impossible  as  well  as  inhuman)  to  the  use  of  brute  coercion.  In  the  middle  state 
"  we  are  perplexed  and  retarded  in  our  operations,  simply  because  that  is  not  a  sufficient 
''  stimulus.  A  labourer  says  he  will  not  work ;  in  England  instant  dismissal  is  the  conse- 
"  quence ;  in  Jamaica,  instant  flogging  follows.  Dismiss  a  labourer,  I  cannot  flog  him ; 
"I  will  not." 

193.  Are  you  then  clearly  of  opinion,  that  either  we  must  have  an  extinction  of  slavery 
or  we  must  consent  to  go  on  with  the  harsh  and  barbarous  system  which  prevails  now  ? 
— ^I  think  so.  I  think  you  must  take  one  of  two  ways ;  you  must  stimulate  them  to  la- 
bour, either  by  the  dread  of  want,  or  by  the  lash.  In  Jamaica  you  feed  the  man  and 
clothe  him,  whether  he  works  or  not,  and  if  he  will  not  work  you  must  flog  him.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  law  of  Jamaica,  I  could  have  worked  upon  him  by  the  dread  of 
want,  but  the  law  required  me  to  swear  every  quarter,  to  the  proper  authorities,  that  I 

|.    had  provided  him  with  clothing  and  provision  grounds,  and  therefore,  unless  I  committed 
<     perjury,  I  could  not  work  upon  his  aread  of  want. 

^  194.  Do  you  think  that  a  system  of  free  labour  upon  those  same  estates  would  have 
)  answered,  where  the  modified  system  of  slavery  prevailed  ? — I  believed,  as  I  said  before, 
j  that  I  should  have  succeeded ;  but  I  was  led  very  much  into  that  speculation  by  a  strong 
desire  to  try  4he  experiment,  and  by  the  very  warm  regard  I  felt  for  the  people  over 
whom  I  was  placed.  I  was  ready  to  admit  that  there  were  immense  difficulties  in  the 
way  in  that  peculiar  instance,  but  I  did  hope  that  they  might  be  overcome  ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  I  was  so  disgusted  with  what  I  was  engaged  in,  and  so  anxious  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, that  I  was  led  to  propose  what  I  did  propose,  which  was,  in  connexion  with 
others,  to  purchase  the  three  estates,  to  manumise  the  negroes,  and  to  work  them  as  free 
labourers,  expecting  to  be  fully  supported  in  my  endeavours  to  keep  order  amongst  them 
by  the  local  authorities. 

195.  Who  were  the  other  persons  that  proposed  to  join  you  in  the  speculation? — 
Nobody  proposed  to  join  with  me. 

106.  You  thought  it  was  so  probable  that  you  would  succeed  upon  this  particular 
estate,  from  your  local  influence  there,  that  you  were  ready  to  hazatd  ^VV  -^q^yi  '^T^^to) 
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«ipoii  that  experiment  ?— I  made  the  proposal,  and  that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  was 
simply  hecause  of  difficulties  in  other  quarters,  not  from  myself. 

197.  Do  you  think  that  the  difficulties  that  existed  would  have  been  removed,  suppos- 
ing that  the  whole  slave  population  had  been  emancipated  ? — The  difficulties  would,  in 
my  estimation,  have  been  much  fewer  if  the  whole  population  had  been  manumised,  and 
the  Government  of  this  country  had  resolutely  determined  to  preserve  order  in  the 
country. 

198.  Do  you  think  that  the  slaves,  if  they  had  been  manumised  upon  those  estates, 
would  have  become  unsettled,  and  turned  vagrants? — No,  decidedly  not.  ' 

199.  Why  do  you  think  not? — Because  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  disposition  in  the 
Jiegro  mind  to  vagrancy ;  there  are  very  few  of  them  runaways.  I  observed,  in  the  course 
of  my  management,  that  they  never  run  away  upon  other  properties ;  a  negro  who  has 
his  house  and  his  ground  will  not  run  away  unless  he  receives  very  bad  treatment.  The 
numbers  of  runaways  from  each  property,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  are  very  few ; 
a  negro  that  has  no  tie  to  his  estate,  a  man  that  has  no  family  and  will  not  work,  will,  on 
receiving  the  slightest  ill  treatment,  desert,  but  a  tradesman  negro,  or  a  driver  negro,  or  a 
respectable  field  negro,  who  has  his  house  and  his  wife^  and  his  children  and  his  lands, 
¥rill  bear  a  great  deal  of  cruel  treatment  before  he  would  go  away. 

200.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  of  their  enduring  a  great  deal  of  cruel  treat- 
ment before  they  would  retire  into  the  woods  ? — Very  few  j^etire  into  the  woods,  com- 
j)ared  with  the  whole  population.  I  recollect,  on  one  estate,  twenty-five  men  deserted  at 
a  very  critical  time  of  the  year,  in  the  time  of  planting ;  they  did  it  to  ruin  the  overseer ; 
be  had  trelited  them  most  infamously,  and  they  watched  their  opportunity,  and  withdrew 
from  the  estate  into  the  neighbouring  woods,  at  the  very  time  w^en  their  services  were 
most  required.  The  proprietor  of  the  estate  arrived  at  that  time,  and  they  instantly  came 
in;  the  overseer  was  dismissed ^  another  man  was  put  there,  and  those  negroes  never 
went  away  afterwards. 

301.  Do  you  then  conceive  that  they  have  the  same  ties  to  home  that  an  English 
labourer  has,  and  would  be  as  unwilling  to  leave  home  as  an  English  labourer  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  say  the  same  ties  as  an  English  labourer,  the  condition  of  an  English  labourer 
is  so  essentially  different :  they  have  many  strong  ties  to  home ;  if  you  buy  a  gang  of 
negroes  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  you  can  move  them ;  very  often  the  civil  power 
is  called  in  to  force  them  to  move ;  one  or  two  are  sent  to  the  workhouse,  aiui  the 
rest  terrified  by  that  means.  There  is  nothing  that  a  planter  in  Jamaica  has  a 
greater  horror  of  than  to  move  the  inhabitants  of  a  negro  village  from  one  parish  to 
another.  I  remember  an  instance  where  a  large  estate  was  broken  up ;  the  negroes  were 
sold  in  separate  gangs,  and  one  gang  they  had  great  difficulty  in  moving;  Uiey  did  at 
last  move  it  twenty-five  mile^.  About  eight  months  after  that  their  new  owner  died ; 
he  had  not  paid  for  the  negroes,  and  the  parties  took  the  negroes  back,  and  there  was 
just  as  much  difficulty  to  get  them  to  go  back. 

202.  How  much  time  in  the  week  is  the  slave  allowed  upon  estates  in  general  in  Ja- 
maica?— ^The  law  allows  twenty-six  days,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  the  usual  holidays. 

203.  What  is  the  daily  duration  of  labour  fixed  by  law? — I  cannot  remember  the 
precise  hours  mentioned;  the  duration  of  the  labour  depends  upon  the  duration  of 
the  day. 

204.  Is  it  from  sunrise  to  sunset  ?— Before  sunrise. 

205.  Are^ie  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  negro  in  Jamaica  maintains  himself 
and  his  family  by  the  half  Saturday  and  the  whole  of  Sunday  ? — ^The  man  has  twenty- 
six  days  in  the  year  allowed  him  by  law,  and  he  has  his  Sundays ;  multitudes  of  them 
consume  their  Sundays  in  their  grounds,  and  going  to  market ;  besides  the  twenty-six 
Saturdays,  they  have  their  shell-blows,  as  they  call  it,  that  is,  the  intervals  of  their  meal 
times.  I  mention  their  shell-blows,  because  they  very  generally  work  during  shell-blows ; 
they  have  also  half  an  hour  to  break£ist,  but  that  half  hour  is  always  cousumed  in  rest ; 
iD  the  field,  they  retire  to  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  sleep. 

206.  Do  they  work  at  the  dinner  hour  ? — A  great  many  of  them. 

■207.  At  what?-^In  their  home-grounds,  as  they  call  them;  their  gardens. 

208.  Then  they  are  working  on  their  own  account  ? — Yes. 

209.  Taking  the  times  that  they  allow  themselves  to  work  at  those  intervals  in  the  day, 
and  the  half  Saturday,  and  the  whole  Sunday,  is  that  sufficient  to  maintain  them  and 
their  families  ? — I  could  not  state  what  duration  of  time  in  the  year  is  sufficient  to 
enable  a  slave  to  satisfy  his  wants,  because,  as  I  stated  before,  I  never  went  through  the 
grade  of  overseer;  I  could  not  state  how  much  an  acre  of  land  would  yield  of  cocoa  or 
ptm,  and  iherelbiel  coald  not  speak  closely  to  that  point.   That  they  work  on  a  Sundayi, 
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and  go  to  market  on  a  Sunday,  to  a  great  extent,  I  kno^;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
working  all  Sunday  is  uniTersal. 

210.  Do  you  think  that  if  a  negro  were  to  devote  the  whole  of  Sunday  to  repose,  he 
could  maintain  himself  and  b^  family  upon  the  surplus  time  given  him  in  the  week,  in 
the  twenty-«ix  days ?— Certainly  not;  I  should  think  not  in  the  twenty-six  days,  seeing 
that  the  fifty-two  Sundays  and  the  twenty-six  days,  are,  for  the  great  majority  of  them, 
generally  consumed  in  marketing  and  in  their  grounds  ;  I  certainly  should  infer,  that  if 
they  strictly  observed  the  Sunday  and  only  had  the  twenty-six  days,  it  would  not  be 
safficient  for  the  purpose,  and  it  would  appear  not  to  be  sufficient,  because  in  the  mission 
stations,  I  rememoer  that  on  the  Sundays  following  the  Saturdays  which  they  had  not, 
the  people  never  would  attend  service,  and  I  have  heard  the  clergymen  complain  that 
00  tnose  Sundays  they  could  not  get  congregations  generally. 

211.  Do  you  consider  that  the  work  required  for  the  service  of  the  master  is  as  much 
as  the  physical  strength  of  the  negroes  ought  to  endure,  exclusive  of  the  working  for 
themselves  and  of  going  to  market? — I  believe  that  if  the  period  of  time  in  the  course 
of  a  year  which  is  oow  consumed  by  a  slave  in  working  for  his  master,  were  employed 
by  the  slave  in  working  for  himself,  he  would  go  through  more  physical  exertion;  he 
would  work  harder  while  he  worked;  vnth  the  exception  of  cane-hole  digging,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  species  of  agricultural  labour  in  Jamaica  very  hard.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  work,  it  is  the  duration  of  the  work,  except  cane-hole  digging,  and  that  is 
so  hard,  that  I  have  heard  overseers  repeatedly  say  that  the  chief  objection  to  freedom 
38,  that  they  never  could  get  cane-holes  dug ;  certainly  not  at  the  common  price  of 
labour,  it  would  require  an  immense  inducement. 

212.  You  say  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  quantum  of  work  that  a  negro 
will  do  when  he  is  working  for  himself,  and  that  which  he  will  do  when  he  is  working 
for  a  master  ? — Yes,  generally  I  should  say  so. 

213.  When  woiicing  for  a  master,  generally  speaking,  is  he  disposed  to  do  as  little  as 
he  can,  saving  himself  from  the  lash  ? — ^Yes,  generally  they  work  slowly  and  lazily. 
There  seems  to  be  no  motive  except  when  it  is  task  work,  and  then  they  are  quite 
4ifferent  beings. 

214.  When  theywrorked  for  themselves  did  you  observe  any  of  that  laziness?— A 
man  in  Jamaica  cannot  see  much  of  that,  for  an  overseer  or  a  planter  never  watches  a 
aegpo  very  closely  when  he  is  working  for  himself;  but  from  the  fact  that  they  generally 
worked  for  themselves  when  they  could,  I  should  think  they  work  with  more  alacrity 
then.  A  negro  will  lift  a  load  for  himself,  that  it  would  require  a  severe  flogging  to 
make  him  lift  for  his  master.  On  the  road  to  Kingston  every  Sunday,  there  are  ioo- 
jnense  numbers  of  them  coming  with  hard  wood  timber ;  and  over  and  over  again  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  those  people  are  carrying  loads  that  no  overseer  could  make  them 
carry ;  I  have  seen  them  groaning  under  this  hard  wood  timber;  the  inducement  there 
was  great,  they  were  getting  a  high  price  for  it. 

215.  And  then  they  were  labouring  for  profit  in  that  instance  ?— They  were  labourr'ng 
for  themselves. 

216.  Have  you  observed  that  after  working  for  their  masters  and  working  for  their 
•own  maintenance,  they  have  been  disposed  to  prolong  their  work,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  some  indulgences  ? — I  have,  in  this  way ;  on  Pepme  estate  the  work  was 
firequently  distant  from  the  negro  village,  and  in  order  to  save  them  from  working  at 
that  distance  tvrioe  in  a  day,  they  were  allowed  to  work  with  the  exception  of  breakfast 
hour  continuously  till  four  o'clock  ;  they  took  what  they  called  their  four  o'clock ;  they 
went  out  to  their  work  in  the  morning  and  worked  till  four.  Then  they  had  a  long 
afternoon,  and  I  observed  that  upon  those  occasions  their  grounds  were  crowded  with 

labourers ;   they  were  then  labouring  for  themselves ;  in  that  instance  they  certaitily 
prolonged  the  labour  of  the  day  for  themselves. 

217.  Then  can  it  be  said  that  persons  who  are  employed  five  days  and  a  half  in  a 
week  for  their  master,  and  then  keep  their  families  in  order,  and  work  to  maintain  their 
families,  and  after  that  work  in  order  to  acquire  some  indulgences,  can  it  be  said  that 
they  are  an  indolent  race  and  incapable  of  being  actuated  by  the  motives  by 
which  labour  is  generally  produced  ? — I  cannot  say  they  are  incapable  of  being  actuated 
by  the  motives  by  which  labour  is  generally  produced,  because  my  own  constant  ex- 

\  perience  is  to  the  contrary;  but  I  am  compelled  to  admit  there  is  a  propensity  in  the 
negro,  as  there  is  in  e^ery  native  of  a  warm  climate,  to  indolence ;  but  when  you  <:ould 
hmy  bring  to  bear  upon  this  indolence  the  hope  of  a  pecuniary  advantage  it  .was 
Abongly  counteracted. 

C  % 
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218.  You  are  well  acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland? — Yes. 

219.  Did  you  ever  know  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  instructed  Scotchman  that 
you  ever  met  with,  that  was  disposed  to  work  hard  without  some  inducement? — Never. 

220.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  motive  that  operated  upon  the  industrious  and  weH 
educated  Scotchman  operates  upon  the  negro,  namely,  that  for  personal  advantage^  he 
would  incur  exertion? — Decidedly,  to  an  immense  extent;  personal  acquisition  will 
induce  negroes  to  work ;  the  immediate  prospect  of  pecuniary-  advantage  will  make 
them  work ;  I  will  state  an  instance  of  it.  I  mentioned  in  my  last  examination,  that 
one  way  in  which  I  tried  the  experiment  of  voluntary  labour  was,  by  offering  wages 
to  those  who  would  work  in  my  garden.  It  has  occurred  to  my  recollection  since, 
that  the  man  who  most  frequently  applied  to  me  for  labour  in  my  garden,  was  the 
most  worthless  and  idle  man  upon  the  estate.  The  steady  negroes  always  showed  an 
unwillingness  to  work  in  my  garden,  and  I  was  surprised  at  it,  and  I  find  this  was 
the  reason,  those  steady  negroes  had  large  and  well  cultivated  grounds;  this  idle 
fellow  had  neglected  his  ground,  and  he  had  no  inducement  to  go  to  his  ground  to 
work,  for  the  advantages  would  have  been  remote  ;  till  I  was  in  the  habit  of  employ- 
ing him  in  my  garden,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  picking  up  a  little  fruit  sometimes  from 
his  neighbours,  or  of  making  up  a  billet  of  wood  and  carrying  it  to  Kingston  market, 
converting  it  into  a  little  cash ;  but  this  man  more  frequently  that  any  one  would  come 
and  work  in  my  garden,  and  work  till  four  o'clock  and  take  the  2«.  llc^.,  and  then 

froceed  to  Kingston  market  and  convert  his  wages  into  comforts,  but  the  other  negroes 
found  were  always  unwilling  to  come,  and  they  said  it  was  more  profitable  to  them  to 
go  to  their  own  grounds. 

221.  Then  you  think  they  have  the  sense  to  discriminate  as  to  the  species  of  labour 
that  would  reward  them  best,  and  to  select  it? — Decidedly. 

222.  Are  they,  then,  such  rude  uncultivated  barbarians  as  they  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented to  be  ? — I  think  not ;  I  think,  in  this  country,  the  estimate  of  the  negro  character 
is  a  great  deal  too  low ;  £  myself  had  no  notion  of  the  real  character  of  the  negro  till  I 
was  placed  in  the  situation  of  manager  of  estates ;  up  to  that  time,  although  I  had  been 
ten  years  in  the  island,  I  am  convinced  that  I  was  almost  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  Jamaica.  I  often  remarked  to  those  with  whom  I  was  brought 
into  contact,  that  too  low  an  opinion  was  formed  of  the  civilization  of  the  negro. 

223.  Did  the  negroes  who  worked  for  you  in  your  garden  work  as  hard  as  when  they 
were  working  in  digging  cane  holes? — ^They  were  obliged  to  work  diligently  in  my 
g^arden^  because  I  discharged  them  if  they  did  not  work ;  the  idle  man  I  have  men- 
tioned, who  was  the  chief  labourer,  had  to  be  very  closely  watched,  and  he  did  work 
when  he  was  watched ;  the  gardener  watched  him,  and  if  be  was  slothful  he  was  ordered 
to  go  away. 

224.  Then  the  fear  of  being  dismissed  operated  upon  him  in  your  garden  in  the 
same  way  as  the  fear  of  the  whip  operated  in  the  cane  field  ? — It  produced  application. 

'225.  Was  the  working  in  your  garden,  or  the  working  in  digging  cane  holes,  the 
hardest  ? — Working  in  digging  cane  holes,  infinitely. 

226.  How  many  hours  in  the  day,  upon  the  average,  is  a  slave  engaged  in  the  work  of 
his  master? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  that,  it  will  vary  in  different  parishes ;  I  have 
known  planters  insist  upon  negroes  being  in  the  field  before  they  could  see  to  work  ;  I 
have  known  other  planters  quite  satisfied  if  they  were  there  at  what  they  call  peep  of  day, 
it  was  regulated  in  a  great  measure  by  the  wish  of  the  overseer.  I  am  exceedingly  un- 
willing to  state  the  number  of  hours,  because  I  was  never  an  immediate  superintendant 
of  it ;  I  never  kept  a  calculation  of  the  hours. 

227.  Are  the  women  employed  for  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the  men  ? — Yes,  ex- 
cept the  women  who  have  children  at  the  breast. 

228.  And  at  the  same  description  of  labour  as  the  men  ? — Almost  entirely ;  there  are 
of  course  different  branches  of  labour  which  they  cannot  undertake ;  they  cannot  under- 
take the  management  of  cattle  ;  they  are  excused  from  night-work  out  of  crop  in 
watching. 

229.  Are  they  employed  in  digging  cane  holes  ? — Yes. 

230.  In  gangs  with  the  men? — Yes. 

231.  And  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  labour  ? — Yes. 

232.  Do  you  know  whether  the  population  of  Jamaica  increases  of  decreases  ? — It 
decreases. 

233.  Do  you  know  whether  it  decreases  principally  upon  sugar  estates,  or  upon  other 
estates} — li  is  always  considered  in  Jamaica  that  the  decrease  is  caused  by  the  cultiva- 
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tSon  of  sugar.    In  throwing  up  sugar  estates,  I  have  often  heard  overseers  exclaim^ 
**  Now  we  shall  have  a  rapid  increase  of  slaves." 

234.  Do  you  then  consider  that  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  population  is  materi- 
ally affected  by  the  nature  of  the  employment? — Ves. 

235.  And  you  do  consider  that  to  be  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  work  upon  the 
women  ? — ^Yesj  the  night  work  chiefly ;  that  is  the  reason  I  have  heard  planters  in 
Jamaica  chiefly  assign,  and  the  cane  hole  digging* 

^36.  Do  you  know  whetiier  the  free  people,  blacks  and  coloured,  increase  or  decrease  ? 
I  have  always  understood  that   they  largely  increased ;  the  Maroons  I  know  increase 

largely. 

237.  How  do  the  Maroons  derive  their  maintenance  ?— By  their  own  exertions. 
With  respect  to  the  Maroons  I  speak  from  what  was  the  genend  impression  in  Jamaica 
among  the  people  with  whom  I  have  associated ;  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  an 
official' return  of  the  Maroons  in  my  life,  except  in  the  Almanack. 

238;  Is  the  labour  in  which  the  free  persons  of  colour  and  free  blacks  are  employed  as 
continuous  and  exhausting  as  that  of  field  slaves  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  so  continuous ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  know  accurately  the  habits  of  the  free  people,  for  the  very  situation 
of  the  slave  managers  in  Jamaica  prevents  them  from  knowing  much  of  the  free  people ; 
there  are  very  few  allowed  to  settle  upon  estates,  they  are  not  liked.  If  a  free  village 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sugar  estate,  it  is  considered  an  evil,  so  that  a  man  may  live  in 
Jamaica  in  the  centre  of  a  slave  population,  and  know  very  little  of  the  free  people.  I 
myself  was  a  great  deal  in  the  parish  of  Vere,  and  one  remote  district  of  Vere  is  full  of 
free  people — the  district  of  Portland ;  but  though  I  was  within  a  mile  of  those  people,  I 
knew  very  little  of  them. 

239i  Can  you  state  whether  the  free  population,  blacks  and  coloured,  increases  ? — I 
believe- it  does ;  but  the  official  Returns  wiH  furnish  the  best  answer  to  that  question. 

240.  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  while  the  free  people  are  increasing 
the  negro  slaves  are  decreasing  ? — I  account  for  it  various  ways ;  in  common  with  many 
overseers  to  whom  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  cane  hole  digging, 
and  to  night  work.  There  is  another  cause,  to  which  I  have  partly  ascribed  it,  and  I 
have  found  some  persons  in  Jamaica  who  have  joined  with  me  in  believing  it  the  de- 
struction of  children  in  the  womb  caused  by  whipping.  I  believe  that  many  a  woman 
in  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy  when  she  does  not  know  that  she  is  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy is  flogged,  and  I  believe  that  miscarriages  are  frequently '  caused  by  corporal 
punishment.  I  often  spoke  of  it  amongst  the  medical  men  attending  the  estates  arid 
the  overseers,  and  some  of  them  admitted  that  they  believed  it  was  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent.  I  know  one  instance  in  which  a  woman  was  ordered  to  be  punished  ;  the  over- 
seer did  not  mean  flogging,  he  meant  imprisonment,  but  she  understood  it  as  meaning 
flogging,  and  went  into  a  fit  and  did  miscarry^ 

241.  Was  that  circumstance  within  your  own  knowledge,  or  what  you  heard? — ^Not 
within  my  own  direct  knowledge,  but  I  firmly  believe  it.  I  spoke  often  to  planters  and 
overseers  upon  the  subject,  and  I  examined  negro  drivers,  over  whom*  I  had  influence, 
and,  who,  I  have  reason  to  believe  would  tell  the  truth.  Therefore  I  believe  there  is  a 
waste  of  life,  or  rather  a  prevention  of  life  in  Jamaica  from  that  cause ;  and  I  was  borne 
out  in  that  belief  by  the  conversations  I  had  with  men  who  were  opposed  to  me  in  poli- 
tical views,  and  also  by  the  accordance  of  men  who  agreed  with  me. 

242.  Do  you  ascribe  the  decrease  of  population  among  the  negroes,  in  any  degree,  to 
the  severity  of  labour  imposed  upon  the  woman? — If  you  call  cane  hole  digging  seve- 
rity of  labour,  if  you  call  night  labour,  severity  of  labour,  I  do  ascribe  it  to  that. 

243.  Then  do  you  attribute  in  any  degree  the  decrease  of  population  among  the 
negroes,  to  cane  hole  digging  and  night  labour  being  imposed  upon  the  women  ?^ — I  do. 

244.  If  a  slave  works  for  his  master  so  many  days  in  the  week,  and  then  works  for 
himself,  first  for  his  maintenance  and  secondly  for  his  comfort,  do  you  think  he  would  be 
incapable,  when  the  whole  of  his  time  belonged  to  himself,  of  maintaining  himself  in 
comfort  ? — Of  course  he  would  not  be  incapable. 

245.  Would  he  be  unwilling? — I  think  not. 

246.  Do  you  think  that  in  point  of  fact  he  would  maintain  himself,  and  in  comfort  ? — 
I  would  say  generally,  place  him  in  a  situation  where  he  is  pressed  with  the  fear  of  want 
and  excited  by  the  hope  of  immediate  advantage,  and  he  will  exert  himself. 

247.  In  his  capacity  to  be  influenced  by  the  fear  of  want  and  by  the  hope  of  advantage, 
do  yovL  think  he  is  upon  a  level  with  other  labourers  in  European  countries  ? — Certainly, 
considering  the  peculiarity  of  his  present  condition,  it  would  be  unfair  to  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  slave  negro  and  the  free  Scotchman,  but  with  reference  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  each,  I  think  he  would  ;  I  used  every  opportunity  I  ^o%%\hV^  CiQi>^<^^ 
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tiiat  the  peculiar  state  of  Jamaica  and  my  own  sitaation  Would  allow  me,  of  introducing: 
voluntary  labour,  and  I  would  say  generally,  that  I  never  yef  failed  when  I  could  exhibit 
]>alpably  to  a  slave  the  immediate  prospect  of  pecuniary  advantage. 

248.  Then  your  belief  is,  that  ne  would  work  for  wages  in  a  state  of  freedom  ?-r-I 
Mieve  that  if  he  were  placed  similarly  to  the  English  peasant,  making  a  certain  allow* 
fence  for  the  relaxation  oi  the  climate,  if  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  where  he  is  goaded  by 
the  fear  of  want  and  encouraged  by  an  immeoiate  prospect  of  benefit,  he  will  work. 

249.  Do  the  slaves  who  have  been  emancipated  in  general  become  vagrants,  wandering 
about  the  country  without*any  fixed  home  ? — ^A  great  number  wander  about  the  country 
as  hucksters,  that  is  a  very  favourite  occupation  with  a  manumized  slave.  The  Committee 
should  understand,  that  the  interior  of  Jamaica  differs  in  one  respect  most  vridely  from 
the  state  of  English  society;  they  have  no  inland  villages ;  in  any  part  of  England  you 
ean  hardly  walk  a  mile  without  coming  to  shops>  you  have  no  such  thing  in  Jamaica ;  but 
the  wants  of  the  slaves  are  chiefly  in  those  distant  parishes  supplied  by  hucksters  who 
I'emedy  the  want  of  shops ;  they  are  very  fond  of  betaking  themselves  to  that  mode  of 
life,  and  it  is  profitable;  many  slaves  who  work  themselves  out  are  fond  of  betaking  them^ 
selves  to  that  life ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  vagrancy  can  exist  there  as  it  does  here,  because 
I  do  not  see  where  a  man  can  go.  The  overseers  and  people  in  charge  of  estates  are  very 
particular  as  to  strange  negroes  being  harboured  in  the  negro  houses;  there  are  instances- 
of  idle  men  walking  about  from  one  estate  to  another,  but  it  is  a  thing  that  is  very  nar- 
rowly vratched. 

250.  Are  those  idle  men  chiefly  free  negroes,  or  are  any  portion  of  them  Europeans  ?— * 
There  are  great  numbers  of  Europeans. 

251.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  they  would  be  disposed  ta 
quit  the  home  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  the  land  which  they  had  been  used  to 
cultivate,  and  refuse  to  work  for  wages,  except  for  the  purpose  of  bettering  their  condi- 
tion ? — ^To  better  their  condition  I  believe  they  would  go  any  where,  like  any  other  per- 
sons ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  asked,  whether  there  would  be  a  tendency  among  them  to 
leave  the  villages  and  to  scatter,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be ;  I  think  they  would 
cling  to  their  respective  villages,  to  their  houses,^  to  their  grounds,^  to  their  wives,  and  to 
their  children. 

252.  As  far  as  you  have  observed  the  free  people  of  colour,  have  they  been  disposed  to 
vagrate,  except  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  more  profitable  employment  ? — ^I  know  little 
ef  the  free  people  of  colour ;  in  one  view  Sie  truth  is,  that  unless  a  person  has  been  in  a 
slave  colony,  he  cannot  understand  the  peculiarities  of  it ;  to  me  it  adways  appeared  one 
strange  and  strong  peculiarity  of  a  slave  colony,  that  it  kept  the  different  classes  of 
society  ignorant  of  one  another;  the  distinction  between  black  and  brown,  and  bond  and 
free,  raised  certain  barriers,  dividing  and  keeping 'separate  from  each  other  the  different 
classes.  If  you  took  an  individual  from  three  or  rour  different  classes  of  society  in 
Jamaica,  and  put  the  same  questions  to  them,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  two  would  give 
the  same  answer,  simply  because  they  were  placed  in  circumstaiices  totally  different. 

253.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  slaves  who  desire  freedom  desire  it  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  would  be  an  exemption  from  labour?— I  cannot  say  a  total  exemption 
from  labour,  because  many  of  those  whom  I  have  seen  made  free  have  laboured  hard  for 
their  support,  and  therefore  they  see  it  under  their  own  eyes*  An  aged  negro  in  an  estate, 
when  ho  is  allowed  to  sit  down,  sits  down  so  far  as  his  master  is  concerned,  but  he  does 
not  sit  down  for  himself.  There  is  in  the  Salt  Savannah  an  aged  negro  who  was  allowed 
to  sit  down,  who  was  the  most  industrious  and  hard  working  for  himself^ 

254.  What  is  the  meaning  of  sitting  down  ? — It  means  exemption  from  work  for  his 
master. 

255.  If  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  would  they  not  have  recourse  either  to  labour 
for  themselves,  or  to  wages  in  the  service  of  those  who  would  employ  them  ?— Certainly. 

256.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  disturbance  among  the  slave  population  at 
this  moment  in  Jamaica? — It  is  in  a  state  of  disturbance. 

257.  Do  you  apprehend  an  increase  of  those  disturbances  }  in  point  df  fact,  do  you 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  a  rebellion,  provided  slavery  be  not  abolished  ? — I  cannot 
answer  the  question  directly,  but  I  will  answer  it  in  this  way,  to  show  how  very  ignorant 
an  individual  may  be  of  the  state  of  society  in  Jamaica ;  the  very  state  of  society  at  his 
very  door ;  up  to  the  moment  I  left  Jamaica,  which  was  May  1831, 1  firmly  believed  there 
was  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  insurrection,  and  had  I  been  asked  in  January  last,  the 
very  day  before  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence  of  the  disaster,  if  there  wae  any  disposition 
to  riot  or  insurrection,  I  should  have  scouted  the  very  idea  of  it  >  and  if  I  had  been  called 
upk>n  to  fix  any  parish  more  than  another  where  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  saving  the 

immediate  district  round  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston,  I  should  have  fiixedon  St.  James's^ 
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The  transactions  in  Jamaica  have  completely  falsified  my  own  predictions,  and  convinced 
me,  that  although  living  in  the  veiy  centre  of  those  people,  yet  I  did  not  know  what  was 
passing  amongst  them,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  a  peculiar  feature  in  Jamaica,  in  a  slave 
commuuity,  that  there  may  be  living  hundreds  at  your  very  door,  and  you  do  not  know 
what  they  feel  or  what  they  are  going  to  do.  The  effect  of  slavery  is,  to  separate  the  two 
classes  from  each  other,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  it  till  those  recent  occurrences 
in  Jamaica^  and  since  those  recent  occurrences  my  opinion  is,  so  far  as  I  can  give  an 
opinion,  that  the  military  executions  and  the  horrors  that  have  been  going  on,  have  for  the 
present  quelled  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  from  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge, 
lettered  knowledge  amongst  them,  and  which  there  is  no  controlling,  I  believe  that  when 
that  terror  has  worn  away,  they  will  break  out  again,  and  if  they  do  you  will  not  be  able 
to  control  them,  they  will  be  more  successful  and  more  methodicsd.  I  cannot  understand 
how  you  can  expect  men  to  be  quiet,  who  are  reading  English  newspapers  and  publica- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  question.  You  see  the  effects  of  knowledge  in  this  country,  I 
do  not  see  why  you  are  to  anticipate  a  different  result  in  Jamaica.  The  great  error 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  in  Jamaica,  that  they  have  always  fancied  that  the  negroes  of 
>810  were  the  same  as  the  negroes  of  1830;  legislation  has  been  half  a  century  behind 
the  state  of  the  people. 

258.  Do  you  think  that  if  freedom  were  conceded  to  those  people,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  would  be  turbulent  or  they  would  be  peaceable  ? — As  I  before  stated,  it  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  you  set  about  it ;  I  have  stated  that  if  you  put  them  in  that 
situation  in  which  they  will  feel  the  influence  of  those  motives  which  make  us  all  work, 
they  will  work,  and  if  you  establish  a  government  in  the  country  I  see  no  reason  why 
(hey  should  not  work. 

259.  Did  you  act  as  a  police  magistrate  in  Jamaica? — ^Yes,  many  years  ago,  under  the 
corporation  of  Kingston. 

260.  You  stated,  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination,  that  the  negro  had  sufficient 
food  raised  by  himself  upon  his  provision  grounds  for  his  maintenance ;  that  he  had  also 
the  opportunities  at  times,  and  in  certain  situations,  of  purchasing  some  of  the  luxuries 
and  indulgences  of  life ;  being  then  in  this  situation  of  comparative  comfort,  do  you 
believe  that  slavery  is  for  him  a  better  thing  than  freedom ;  or  if  you  think  freedom  pre- 
ferable, will  you  state  upon  what  grounds? — ^I  certainly  think  it  would  be  preferable; 
and  I  firmly  believe,  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  slave  thinks  so  too.  I  think  that, 
whatever  advantages  the  slave  may  have,  there  are  so  many  accompanying  evils,  that  no 
man  would  remain  in  that  state  who  could  get  rid  of  it.  I  will  take  a  negro  of  Vere, 
who  I  believe  to  be  the  most  comfortable  negro  in  the  island,  and  I  would  even  double 
the  amount  of  comfort  that  he  has,  and  yet  I  would  not  be  in  his  situation,  nor  do  I  think 
he  would  be  himself,  if  he  could  get  rid  of  it  without  being  turned  adrift.  It  is  true  he 
has  those  comforts,  but  then  he  has  accompanying  evils,  and  the  evils,  in  my  estimation, 
iar  counter-balance  the  comforts.  Judging  from  my  own  feelings,  I  would  rather  be  the 
poorest  labourer  in  England  than  the  richest  slave  in  Jamaica,  taking  that  slave  even  in 
the  most  favoured  circumstances,  and  with  the  best  master;  he  cannot  call  the  Sunday 
his  own,  strictly  speaking,  I  mean  in  a  religious  sense ;  he  may  see  his  wife  indecently 
stripped  at  shell-blow,  and  flogged ;  he  may  see  his  adult  daughter  put  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it,  and  it  is  done  over  and  over  again.  Now  I  cannot 
eonceive  that  any  man  that  has  the  slightest  portion  of  proper  feeling,  if  you  were  to  offer 
him  the  greatest  abundance  of  comforts,  that  would  take  it  upon  such  terms. 

261.  You  have  been  thirteen  years  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica;  the  first  ten  years  you 
resided  in  Kingston,  in  the  house  of  Simpsons  &  Co.? — I  was  there  from  1816  to  1831, 
from  first  to  last. 

262.  You  stated  that  your  management  of  estates  commenced  in  February  1829,  and 
continued  till  you  returned  to  England  in  February  1831  ? — It  then  commenced  to  be  my 
exclusive  and  daily  employment. 

263.  Had  you  any  other  estates,  except  the  three  estates  of  Mr.  Wildman,  on  which 
there  were  a  total  number  of  700  negroes  ? — Not  after  1829  :  there  were  other  estates, 
previously  to  that,  which  I  had  access  to. 

264.  Were  you  joined  in  the  power  of  attorney  to  the  house  ? — Yes,  in  some  of  them. 

265.  Did  you  ever  visit  any  of  the  estates  ? — ^Very  seldom. 

266.  How  often  in  the  course  of  a  year  might  you  have  visited  any  of  the  estates  ? — 
There  was  one  distant  estate  which  the  senior  partner  did  not  like  to  go  to ;  that  I  often 
visited. 

267.  How  often  might  you  have  visited  that  estate  in  the  course  of  a  year  ?— Three  or 
fuur  times.   It  was  the  Hermitage  Estate,  in  St.  George*s. 
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268.  Previously  to  that  period,  you  had  not  been  in  the  habit  .of  visiting  th«  estate 
frequently  ? — Not  frequently,  and  not  as  manager,  except  that  one ;  it  was  not  considered 
iny  duty. 

:2l69.  How  many  negroes  were  there  upon  that  estate  ? — I  think  160. 

270.  Then  your  principal  management  of  estates  was  upon  this  estate,  called  the  Her- 
init£^e,  on  which  there  were  160  negroes,  and  subsequently  from  1829,  those  three  estates 
of  Mr.  Wildman,  situated  in  Vere,  St.  Andrew's,  and  Clarendon,  upon  which  there  were 
700  negroes  ? — Yes. 

271.  Are  there  not  upwards  of  300,000  negroes  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica? — I  be- 
lieve so. 

272.  With  how  many  estate  negroes  were  you  acquainted,  except  the  particular  estates 
you  have  mentioned  ? — Not  intimately  with  any,  except  the  Hermitage,  and  those  three  I 
have  stated  before  that  my  experience  commenced  in  1829. 

273.  You  made  an  offer  to  Mr.  Wildman  to  become  the  purchaser  of  those  three 
properties,  conjointly  with  others,  with  a  view  of  making  an  experiment  of  emancipating 
the  slaves  upon  them  ? — Yes ;  but  as  I  said  before  tho^e  others  had  not  expressed  an 
assent. 

274.  Was  your  opinion  of  the  negroes  upon  any  other  estate  in  the  island  such  as  to 
have  induced  you  to  make  a  similar  proposal  to  any  other  person  ? — No,  I  should  not  have 
made  the  proposal  for  any  other  estate  than  that  at  the  time. 

275.  Are  the  Committee  then  to  understand  that  your  inducement  to  make  that  pro- 
posal to  Mr.  Wildman  to  purchase  his  negroes  was  founded  on  your  personal  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  those  negroes,  and  your  personal  influence  with  them  ? — It  was 
founded  on  my  knowledge  of  their  character,  on  the  conviction  that  I  had  great  influence 
yrith  them,  and  also,  that  to  a  very  great  extent  the  opinion  I  entertained  of  them  applied 
to  the  nee^ro  character  generally  to  a  great  extent. 

276.  How  do  you  consider  yourself,  with  your  limited  knowledge  of  the  negro  cha- 
racter in  Jamaica,  your  experience  being  conflned  to  those  particular  estates,  able  to 
speak  of  their  general  character  ? — Because  I  conceive  that  an  individual  who  has  only 
charge  of  100  slaves,  and  diligently  endeavours  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  charaeter 
and  of  their  private  ways,  wiU  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  their  character  than 
an  individual  who  has  the  charge  of  5,000  of  them,  and  who,  consequently,  has  scarcely 
any  personal  contact  with  them.  A  man  who  has  charge  of  thirty  estates  has  little  or  no 
intercourse  with  the  slaves  themselves. 

277.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  attorney  or  manager  having  charge  of  thirty  estates, 
has  not  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  character  of  individuals  upon  those 
estates  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  if  you  take  thirty  estates  with  200  negroes,  the  overseer  resi- 
dent upon  that  property,  from  having  his  attention  constantly  devoted  to  those  negroes, 
from  me  very  nature  of  his  employ,  will  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
negro  character  than  the  attorney  who  is  chiefly  occupied  in  passing  from  estate  to 
estate. 

278.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  attorney  or  manager  of  an  estate  in  Jamaica  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  that  estate,  and  of  ascertaining  what  has  passed  in  the 
interval,  and  that  the  negroes  are  not  called  up  and  seen  by  him  when  he  comes  there  ? 
— I  believe  that  the  manager  goes  to  the  estate,  and  tliat  he  does  not  know  the  occur- 
rences that  take  place  on  that  estate,  and  that  he  does  see  the  negroes,  and  tliat  if  he 
goeo  to  the  estate  he  must  have  access  to  them,  but  I  do  maintain  that  the  overseer,  from 
the  very  nature  of  his  occupation,  has  more  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  minute  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  negro  character. 

279.  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  exclude  from  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  negro  cha- 
racter the  attornies  and  managers  who  have  a  coosiderahle  number  of  estates  under  their 
charge  ? — Not  generally,  but  comparatively. 

280.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  never  passed  through  the  previous  gradations  of 
being  overseer  or  book-keeper  upon  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

280.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  the  greater  number  of  attornies,  or  at 
least  many  of  them,  have  been  in  those  situations  ? — Many  have. 

282.  Do  you  not  know  that  when  the  attorney  or  manager  comes  to  an  estate  to  visit 
it,  he  affords  to  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  him  with  every 
complaint  they  may  have  against  the  overseers,  and  that  he  comes  into  personal  conversa- 
tion with  them  upon  any  complaint  they  may  have  ? — I  believe  that  if  he  is  there  during 
the  negroes*  own  time,  or  in  the  evening  they  have  access  to  him  ;  but  if  it  is  supposed 
that  he  would  go  to  the  estate,  and  ride  to  the  field,  and  that  they  would  leave  their  work 
and  come  to  him  with  complaints,  my  experience  dloes  not  go  to  that  extent. 
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1^B3.  Did  you  ever  visit  an  estate  with  any  attorney  or  manager? — Yes,  at  one  time 
constantly,  with  one  of  the  greatest  attorneys  on  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

284.  At  what  period  of  your  residence  in  Jamaica  was  it  ? — It  was  in  1816,  when  I 
first  went  there;  for  the  first  six  months  of  my  residence  in  Jamaica  I  was  more  upon 
mose  estates  than  I  was  in  the  following  seven  or  eight  years,  but  not  in  any  employment. 

285.  Upon  those  occasions,  when  you  went  with  that  gentleman  to  visit  those  estates, 
were  not  opportunities  afforded  to  the  negroes  of  coming  to  him? — ^No ;  if  he  went  upon 
an  estate,  and  slept  there  in  the  evening,  they  did  come  to  him  if  they  liked,  not  only  to 
complain  but  to  see  him ;  but  if  he  happened  to  go  at  ten  o'clock  and  leave  at  twelve, 
then  they  had  not  an  opportunity;  but  if  he  went  at  twelve  and  stayed  till  two  they  had 
an  opportunity. 

286.  Were  the  visits  made  generally  at  times  when  access  could  be  had  to  the 
attorney  ? — In  99  cases  out  of  100,  there  was  no  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  attorney 
to  avoid  them,  on  the  contrary  there  was  a  disposition  to  court  it. 

287.  Was  the  overseer  seen  by  the  attorney  at  those  times  when  he  visited  the  estate  ? — 
Constantly ;  he  was  the  first  man  he  saw  and  the  last  man  he  saw  upon  the  estate,  except 
he  happened  to  be  absent. 

288.  When  the  slaves  had  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  seeing  the  manager,  and  of 
making  their  complaints  to  him,  was  it  in  the  presence  or  in  the  absence  of  the  overseer  ? 
—Sometimes  both ;  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  allude  was  very  kind  and  very  particular 
about  that ;  if  a  slave  made  a  complaint  he  always  listened  to  it  without  giving  his 
opinion,  always  saying,  I  will  hear  you  face  to  face. 

289.  Have  you,  in  the  course  of  the  experience  you  have  had  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
known  any  slave  who  had  been  emancipated,  after  emancipation  working  in  a  cane  field 
with  slaves  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  one ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible. 

290.  Did  you  ever  know  a  slave  who  had  been  emancipated  offer  himself  to  a  pro- 
prietor or  a  manager  for  the  purpose  of  working  in  his  field  ? — Not  in  the  field. 

291.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  of  the  field  labour  of  an  estate  being  per- 
formed by  an  emancipated  slave  ? — Not  field  labour ;  not  cane  hole  labour. 

292.  Do  you  apply  that  answer  to  every  species  of  field  labour  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  one. 

293.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  any  emancipated  slave  being  employed  upon  the 
in-door  work  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  boiling  house  ? — I  have 
heard  of  emancipated  quadroons  and  mulattoes  being  employed  in  crop  time  in  the 
boiling  house,  taken  up  for  a  few  weeks  or  months  to  keep  spell ;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be 
asked  whether  I  know  any  instance  of  an  emancipated  black  that  went  into  a  boiling 
house  to  boil  sugar  for  hire,  I  know  no  such  instance. 

294.  With  reference  to  the  instance  you  mentioned  of  the  working  by  some  of  the 
people  belonging  to  Mr.  Wild  man,  together  with  the  jobbing  labourers,  did  you  ever 
know  a  similar  instance  upon  any  other  estate  ? — Not  to  that  extent. 

295.  Did  you  to  any  extent  ? — 1  have  reason  to  believe  that  often  a  negro  is  paid  for 
his  days ;  his  days  run  on ;  he  gives  labour  upon  the  estate,  and  he  will  sell  his  days  if  he 
can  by  exchanging  his  time  for  money  or  provisions. 

296.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  that  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  have  known 
it  in  Mr.  Wildman's  estates,  that  a  man  has  taken  provisions  in  part  payment  of  time ; 
and,  I  believe,  that  was  frequently  done  upon  other  estates. 

297.  You  have  mentioned  some  free  people  living  upon  Cavalier  Estate  ;  what  species 
of  work  did  those  persons  perform  in  the  nature  of  field  labour  ? — In  riding  through  the 
district,  it  appeared  to  me  that  they  occupied  themselves  in  raising  ground  provisions  ;  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  went  of  them,  I  should  say  that  their  time  was  divided  between 
raising  those  provisions  and  carrying  them  to  a  market  sixteen  miles  off*. 

298.  Did  they  hire  themselves  out  upon  any  estate  for  labour  ? — Not  upon  any  estate ; 
the  tenant  who  rented  the  whole  of  the  place  hired  several  of  them  who  were  American 
refugees,  to  work  at  free  labour  in  his  provision  ground  ;  but  they  did  not  work  upon 
any  estate,  although  there  were  estates  close  to  them. 

299.  What  is  the  time  which  a  slave  requires  in  his  ground  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
that  ground  in  a  condition  to  produce  what  he  requires  for  provisions  ? — That  is  the  very 
subject  which  I  before  declined  to  speak  to  from  want  of  knowledge. 

300.  What  is  the  actual  portion  of  labour  that  is  required  to  put  the  soil  in  a  condition 
for  the  different  roots  he  may  require  to  grow  ?— I  do  not  know. 

301.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  provisions  that  are  most  valuable  to  a  negro  merely 
require  to  have  the  ground  once  in  three  or  four  months  loosened  with  the  hoe? — ^I  have 
already  said  that  I  have  no  knowledge  upon  that  subject. 
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302.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  of  the  provisions  required  to  be  raised  by  the  slavr 
population,  or  the  extent  of  labour  required  to  raise  those  provisions  ? — I  can  understand  '] 
what  a  neg^  plants ;  but  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  plants  it,  and  the  minutias  of  the 
cultivation  of  it,  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

303.  Do  you  know  the  portion  of  time  that  may  be  required  in  the  eourse  of  a  year, 
for  producing  any  one  species  of  provisions  ?— I  do  not  know  the  precise  number  of 
hours  required  in  a  year  to  produce  necessary  vegetable  food  for  one  individual. 

304.  Do  you  know  that  some  of  the  most  material  provisions  raised  by  the  slave  popu- 
lation, upon  which  they  principally  live,  require  no  labour  at  all,  but  of  the  description 
which  has  been  just  alluded  to,  namely,  merely  loosening  the  earth  around  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  continue  to  bear,  which  they  will  do  for  three  or  four  years,  without  any 
thing  more  being  done  upon  the  soil  ? — No ;  judging  from  the  quantity  of  time  that  the 
negroes  bestowed  upon  their  provision  grounds,  1  gather  from  the  question,  that  it  much 
underrates  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  for  the  production  of  food. 

305.  Besides  the  actual  provision  grounds  of  the  negroes,  have  they  not  got  gardens  in- 
general  attached  to  their  houses  ? — Yes,  some  grounds. 

306.  Will  you  enumerate  the  description  of  provisions  which  are  raised  in  both  those 
grounds  ? — Sweet  potatoes. 
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William  Taylor ,  Esq.  again  called  in ;  and  further  examined  r  f| 

307.  WILL  you  enumerate  the  different  provisions  which  are  raised  on  negro  grounds^ 
as  distinct  from  the  home  ground  and  the  garden  ? — Sweet  potatoes,  com,  cocoas,  yams, 
plantains,  cassava ;  I  state  these  generally  so  far  as  I  recollect^  much  depends  upon  soil 
and  situation. 

308.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term  "  home  grounds  "? — ^Negro  ground  close  to  the 
village,  a  ground  to  which  he  can  go  during  the  intervals  of  labour. 

309.  Is  that  generally  attached  to  the  negro's  house  ? — As  close  as  possible. 

310.  What  do  you  mean  by  provision  grounds? — The  same  ;  the  ground  is  a  larger 
ground,  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  negro  village.  The  home  ground  is  the  ground 
close  to  it.  If  they  have  a  piece  of  ground  fit  for  cultivation  near  the  village,  they  divide 
it  amongst  them,  and  consequently  each  family  has  a  small  portion  of  it. 

311.  What  size  is  the  portion  of  ground  attached  to  a  negro  house? — I  could  not  say. 

312.  In  what  you  call  the  home  ground,  the  negro  raises  the  smaller  description  of 
vegetables  of  the  pulse  kind,  does  he  not? — He  raises  every  species  of  vegetable  that 
he  can. 

313.  Is  that  the  place  where,  generally  speaking,  he  raises  his  yams  and  his  cocoas? 
—Yes,  if  yams  will  grow  there. 

314.  Does  not  he  reserve  those  which  you  call  the  home  grounds  for  the  smaller 
description  of  vegetables  of  the  pulse  kind  which  he  uses  ? — Provided  it  be  the  roost 
profitable. 

315.  In  the  home  ground  is  to  found  also  the  negro's  pigstye,  is  it  not  ? — Not  in  the 
borne  ground  or  the  garden. 

316.  What  particular  negro  villages  are  you  speaking  of? — I  have  gone  through  hun^ 
dreds  of  villages,  and  I  never  saw  a  negro  turn  nis  pig  into  his  garden. 

317.  Has  he  not  at  one  end  of  the  garden  his  pigstye?— He  has  close  to  his  cottage 
his  poultry  coops  and  his  pigstyes,  in  a  little  court  surrounding  his  cottage. 

318.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  provision  grounds  in  general  allotted  to  the  negroes 
upon  a  plantation  ? — I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  extent. 

319.  Do  you  know  no  estate  with  which  you  are  sufficiently  conversant,  to  be  able  to 
state  what  may  be  the  amount  of  provision  grounds  allotted  to  the  negroes  upon  that 
estate?—!  can  speak  generally,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  roods  and  acies. 
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320.  Can  you  speak  generally  as  to  the  number  of  acres  ? — ^I  would  say  generally  suf- 
fidently  extensive  for  all  that  he  can  require. 

821.  And  also  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  bring  an  abundant  supply  of  the  provisions 
he  raises  to  market  ?— -  Yes. 

322.  Can  you  recollect  the  quantity  of  land  which  is  given  to  the  negroes  upon  an 
estate? — I  am  very  unwilling  to  speak  to  precise  quantities,  because  negro  grounds  are  in 
general  in  remote  and  hilly  situations,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge  except  by  the  eye  of 
their  extent,  and  I  acknowledge  myself  not  ever  to  have  been  able  to  judge  accurately  by 
the  eye  of  distance  or  extent. 

323.  Have  you  never  obtained  a  knowledge  of  any  circumstances  that  would  enable 
you  to  state  generally  to  the  Committee  the  nimiber  of  acres  which  an  estate  allots  to  its 
negroes  ? — I  have  a  very  indistinct  recollection  of  the  total  amount  of  acres  allowed  for 
aegro  grounds  on  some  estates,  and  therefore  I  would  not  like  to  mention  it ;  if  I  had 
been  aware  of  the  question,  I  should  have  referred  to  my  memoranda  and  given  the 
positive  extent. 

324.  Does  not  it  consist  with  your  knowledc^e,  that  a  proprietor  of  an  estate  purchases 
or  is  in  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  provision 
grounds  to  the  negroes  ? — Yes ;  it  is  an  important  point  always  in  estate  management. 

325.  Is  there  any  restriction  or  limitation  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate 
having  negro  ground,  as  to  the  precise  limits  to  which  the  negroes  may  run  in  making 
their  provision  grounds  ? — Sometimes. 

326.  Is  that  generally  so  T — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  locality  of  the  negro  grounds ; 
for  instance,  if  the  negro  grounds  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  good  pasture 
land,  the  negro  would  not  be  allowed  to  appropriate  the  pasture  land  without  per- 
mission, unless  he  could  show  that  he  required  it.  If  it  were  near  good  com  ground  or 
good  cane  land,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  appropriate  it  unless  he  could  make  out  a 
strong  case,  and  show  that  he  had  not  enough  ground ;  but  in  the  outlying  lands  of  the 
estates,  where  the  proprietor  has  not  much  use  for  the  land,  they  would  be  less  parti- 
cular ;  and  a  negro,  without  saying  any  thing  or  even  being  asked  why  he  did  so,  would 
extend  his  land  very  considerably ;  therefore  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  situation  of  the 
ground. 

327.  Are  not  the  provision  grounds  generally  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated  part 
of  the  estate  ? — ^Very  often,  but  not  invariably. 

328.  If  there  is  pasture  land  established,  of  course  that  pasture  land  is  not  considered 
part  of  a  negro  ground  ?— >0f  course  not. 

329.  But  with  respect  to  that  which  would  be  considered  negro  ground,  whatever 
might  be  its  extent,  not  being  pasture  land  and  not  being  in  cultivation  by  the  owner, 
would  not  that  be  given  up  to  the  negroes  without  any  particular  restriction  as  to  the 
limits  to  which  they  might  run  in  planting  provisions  ? — Yes ;  I  would  mention  generally, 
that  in  districts  where  they  do  not  require  the  land,  the  negro  is  allowed  to  select  his  own 
ground,,  and  they  are  only  goremed  by  their  own  understanding  with  one  another  in 
those  districts. 

330.  Then  the  limit  to  raising  a  superabundant  quantity  of  provisions  is  not  caused  by 
a  limit  in  the  quantity  of  ground,  but  in  the  quantity  of  labour  which  the  negro  can 
apply  ? — In  some  situations  there  is  no  limit  as  to  ground. 

331.  Does  he  cultivate  those  provision  grounds  in  his  leisure  time,  or  does  he  apply 
any  part  of  the  time  that  belongs  to  his  master  ? — No,  only  his  own  time. 

332.  At  what  period  is  the  yam  put  into  the  ground,  and  when  does  it  make  its  return  ? 
— As  I  said  before,  I  am  very  unwilling  to  speak  to  that  point,  for  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  provision  grounds. 

333.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  yam  is  put  in  in  the  month  of  May,  and  that  it  makes 
its  return  in  six  months? — Not  so  soon  as  that,  I  think;  but  upon  that  point  I  would 
defer  to  those  who  are  better  informed. 

334.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa ;  when  it  is  put  in  and 
when  it  makes  its  return  ?— I  would  say  generally,  that  with  the  yam  and  with  the  cocoa, 
I  understand  that  it  is  put  in  with  the  spring  rains,  the  April  and  May  rains ;  and  that 
not  much  within  twelve  months  afterwards  it  becomes  abundantly  productive. 

335.  Between  the  time  of  putting  in  the  yam  and  the  period  of  its  making  its  return, 
what  is  the  species  of  labour  which  is  required  for  the  preservation  of  the  yam ;  is  any 
thins  ftirther  required  than  preventing  weeds  growing  around  it  ? — I  should  say  that  a 
flood  deal  of  labour  was  required  in  keeping  weeds  away,  and  I  understand  in  moulding ; 
but  the  labour  in  keeping  free  from  weeds,  I  should  think  of  itself  considerable,  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  quick  growth  of  weeds  in  a  tropical  country ;  I  have  known  my  own 
garden^  within  a  fortnight,  get  completely  choked  with  weeds  after  a  little  rain. 
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336.  Do  you  mean  that  the  labour  would  be  considerable  in  keeping  away  weeds?-' 
I  do  in  garden  cultivation  in  Jamaica;  I  conceive  that  the  labour  and  attention  required' 
to  keep  down  weeds  is  considerable. 

337.  How  much  labour  in  a  fortnight?     I  had  a  garden  which  consisted  of  twoacre% 
and  I  had  three  labourers  oontinually  ;  when  it  was  dry  weather  of  course  there  was  not 
much  labour,  but  during  rain,  or  occasional  rains,  they  could  do  little  or  nothing  bqt-  is 
eradicate  the  weeds;  of  course  the  garden  was  required- to  be  kept  very  neat. 

338.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  species  of  weed  which  might  be  injurious  in<v 
garden  would  be  equally  so  in  the  provision  grounds  of  the  negro,  or  that  there  would  be 
the  same  necessity  for  clearing  away  the  weeds  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  ? — Of 
course,  not  to  the  same  degree. 

339.  Can  you  state  what  time  in  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  or  in  the  space  of  a  month, 
might  be  required  for  removing  such  weeds  in  a  provision  ground  as  might  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  cocoa  or  yam  ? — I  should  say  it  would  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
the  ground. 

340.  Taking  the  ordinary  allowance  of  ground  ? — I  cannot  accurately  state  that. 

341.  With  respect  to  the  plantain,  does  that  require  any  thing  more  than  taking  off 
the  withered  leaves  from  the  plantain  itself? — The  plantain  is  a  species  of  tree,  compared 
with  the  cocoa  it  may  be  called  a  tree,  for  it  is  lofty,  and  you  may  walk  under  it. 

342.  Do  you  consider  that  the  whole  time  which  is  allotted  to  a  negro  upon  a  plantar 
tion  is  required  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  provisions  by  which  he  main- 
ta4ns  himself? — I  do. 

343.  How  then  is  it,  that  in  the  time  that  is  allowed  him  he  is  enabled  to  raise  further 
provisions  beyond  what  are  essential  to  maintain  himself,  which  he  brings  to  market  for  'c 
sale  ? — I  have  stated  before  that  I  could  not  tell  the  quantity  the  man  consumed,  and  the  |fe 
quantity  the  man  sold;  1  say  that  the  quantity  that  his  ground  produces  he  brings* from 
that  ground. 

344.  Have  you  not  stated  that  the  whole  time  allowed  to  a  negro  is  consumed  by  him 
in  raising  his  provisions? — Generally  it  is  ;  there  are  150  other  things  that  he  does,  but 
that  is  the  chief  employment  of  his  time.     While  I  answer  generally  that  it  is  the  ws^ 
in  which  they  do  employ  their  time,  I  can  at  the  same  time  bring  you  a  dozen  or  twenty   s 
negroes  that  scarcely  ever  went  to  their  grounds,  because  they  had  other  more  profitable  t 
ways  of  employing  their  time ;  a  negro  tradesman,  if  he  could  make  more  of  his  tim^, 
would  employ  others  to  work  in  his  ground,  and  he  would  work  at  his  trade ;  and,    s 
therefore,  although  that  statement  is  of  very  general  application,  a  hundred  instances 
might  be  mentioned  of  men  that  employ  their  time  otherwise  more  profitably. 

345.  The  question  refers  to  those  who  go  to  their  grounds  as  estate  negroes,  for  the' 
purpdse  of  raising  their  provisions  ? — Speaking  generally,  the  employment  of  a  negro  in 
his  own  time  is  in  his  negro  ground  ;  my  opinion  that  it  is  not  sufficient  was  drawn  from 
another  ground,  not  from  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  provisions,  which  I 
disavowed;  but  from  the  many  representations  I  heard  from  themselves  when  I  have 
gone  to  service  on  Sunday,  and  I  noticed  absentees  upon  other  estates  which  I  had  no- 
thing to  do  with ;  I  have  been  told  subsequently  by  themselves,  that  they  could  not  go  to 
the  service  as  they  were  obliged  to  go  to  their  grounds. 

346.  What  particular  estates  are  you  speaking  of  ? — I  say  generally  that  it  occurred  to 
me  in  more  parts  of  the  island  than  one  or  two. 

•347.  Do  you  recollect  any  particular  estate? — I  do  not  immediately,  but  if  I  did- 1 
should  not  wish  to  state  it ;  what  I  state  is  this,  that  I  have  known  negroes  state  that  they 
could  not  attend  to  their  religious  duties  on  Sundays  because  they  were  obliged  to  go  to 
their  grounds. 

348.  Did  it  occur  often  that  those  representations  were  made  by  the  negroes  to  you  of    | 
their  being  obliged  to  absent  themselves  from  church  in  order  that  they  might  go  to  their 
grounds  ? — I  would  state  generally,  that  from  my  own  attendance  at  church  in  various 
parts  of  the  island,  and  particularly  in  visiting  Sunday  schools,  which  negroes  were  very 
fond  of  resorting  to,  where  I  frequently  inquired  the  causes  of  un frequent  attendance,     i 
and  also  from  the  representations  made  to  me  by  the  working  clergy,  and  by  dissenting    ''■ 
missionaries,  who  complained  that  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  grounds  was  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  regular  attendance,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  of  time  allowed  to  the  negro  to  cultivate  for  raising  food ;  those  were  the  ground3- 
of  the  opinion. 

349.  What  part  of  the  island  are  you  alluding  to  where  there  were  those  different 
schools  which  you  visited,  and  where  you  heard  those  complaints  made,  in  what  parish? 
—In  St.  Elizabeth's  in  Manchester^  in  Vere,  in  St.  Andrew  s,  and,  of  course,  Kinpton, 
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350.  Vere  and  St.  Andrew's  are  the  two  parishes  in  which  two  of  Mr.  Wildman's 
•estates  are,  and  Kingston  is  adjoining  St.  Andrew's,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

351.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  residing  in  St.  Elizabeth  and  Manchester?—!  have 
been  frequently  there. 

352.  Since  1829?— I  have  been  there  since  1828;  but  I  was  a  good  deal  in  Manches- 
ter, and  in  St.  Elizabeth's,  in  1828,  not  domiciled  there. 

353.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Manchester  at  any  one  time  ? — Six  weeks. 

354.  How  frequently  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I  cannot  say. 

355.  Were  you  each  time  residing  there  for  six  weeks  ? — I  cannot  say. 

356.  Cannot  you  recollect  whether  you  were  absent  so  long  as  six  weeks  frequently  in 
Ae  coarse  of  a  year  in  Manchester  and  in  St.  Elizabeth's  ? — Not  so  long  as  six  weeks. 

357.  Are  not  a  great  [>ortion  of  the  provisions  raised  by  negroes,  by  which  Kingston 
market  is  supplied,  furnished  by  the  slaves  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  ?— Partly. 

358.  By  what  description  of  persons  are  the  rest  furnished  ? — Free  settlers. 

359.  Do  you  say  that  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  of  particular  free  settlers  that 
have  establishments  of  provision  grounds,  or  is  it  your  impression  merely  ? — It  is  both 
impression,  and  it  consists  with  my  personal  knowledge. 

360.  Some  portion  however  is  supplied  by  the  slaves  of  the  surrounding  properties,  is 
it  not  ? — Yes. 

361.  Do  you  know  the  same  with  respect  to  Spanish  Town,  and  the  other  markets  on 
the  north  side  of  the  island  ? — I  should  think  in  the  same  way. 

362.  Have  you  known  instances  of  considerable  sums  made  by  the  slaves,  from  the 

r reduce  of  the  sales  of  their  surplus  provisions  ? — I  cannot  call  it  to  my  recollection  that 
know  any  siich  instances,  I  have  heard  of  them. 

363.  Do  not  the  surplus  proceeds  ef  the  sales  of  the  negroes'  provisions  enable  them  to 
purchase  hogs  and  poultry  I— I  believe  so,  in  some  instances. 

364.  Are  there  not  few  negroes  who  have  not  their  hogs  upon  an  estate? — They  gene- 
rally have  hogs. 

365.  De  they  not  purchase  other  articles  ivith  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  their  provi- 
sions ? — I  should  think  so. 

366.  What  constitutes  the  means  by  which  the  negroes  acquire  various  articles  of 
luxury  and  of  comfort  in  their  houses  ? — I  observed  that  the  wealth  of  the  negro  was 
chiefly  amongst  the  tradesmen ;  in  going  through  a  negro  village  I  could  always  tell  a 
tradesman's  house  from  its  external  appearance. 

-  367.  By  a  tradesman  you  mean  a  mechanic  ? — Yes ;  a  mason,  carpenter,  or  copper- 
smith. 

368.  Are  not  acquisitions  also  made  by  the  field  negroes  that  are  not  tradesmen,  from 
the  proceeds  of  their  labour? — I  should  think  there  were,  but  so  far  as  my -knowledge 
wenty  the  wealth,  if  it  could  he  so  called,  was  amongst  the  mechanics. 

369.  Was  not  your  principal  communication  with  the  negroes  under  your  immediate 
diarge,  upon  the  estates  of  Mr.  Wildman  ?— Chiefly ;  but  I  had  some  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  was  going  on  in  other  villages,  as  any  other  person  almost  had. 

370.  You  mean  that  you  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  condition 
of  the  negroes  upon  an  estate  in  Saint  Thomas  in  the  East,  in  another  part  of  the  island 
for  instance  ? — I  was  accustomed,  for  many  months,  to  be  continually  with  an  extensive 
planting  attorney,  an  uncle  of  mine,  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney ;  I  was  constantly  at  his 
side  in  going  through  his  estates ;  I  went  upon  an  estate  with  him  and  left  it  with  him, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  had  just  the  same  opportunities  of  knowing  about  his  ne- 
groes that  he  had ;  and  afterwards,  in  succeeding  years,  I  used  to  pay  him  a  visit  every 

fyear,  and  to  get  at  him  I  was  obliged  to  traverse  almost  from  one  ena  of  the  island  to  the 
ether,  and  through  a  thickly  peopled  district. 
371.  Was  that  during  the  years   preceding  1829,  when   you   took  charge  of  Mr. 
Wildman's  estates? — Yes,  I  paid  him  regularly  a  visit  every  year. 

372.  Did  you  visit  other  estates  besides  your  uncle's  estates,  when  you  paid  him  that 

occasional  visit,  prior  to  April  1829? — Many  other  estates ;  but  I  wish  to  make  this  ex- 

'     planation :  to  visit  an  estate  in  Jamaica  means  to  visit  it  as  the  attorney  for  it ;  but  to  call 

(It  an  estate  is  a  different  thing ;  there  is  an  important  distinction  between  the  expression 
**  visit,*'  and  the  expression  "  call ;"  I  have  called  with  my  uncle  at  hundreds  of  estates, 
'*  he  visited  them  because  he  was  the  possessor  and  the  director.  I  also  visited  Mr. 
I     Wildman's  estates,  when  I  was  in  the  house  of  Simpson  and  Taylor. 

873.  Had  you  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  slaves  upon  any 
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other  estates  except  Mr.  Wildman*s,  except  your  uncle's  estate  when  you  went  with  faimt 
— I  conceive  that  the  opportunities  I  subsequently  had,  as  Mr.  Wildman's  attoniQrk  wei* 
much  more  valuable  and  noore  efiBcient  in  caving  me  a  minute  and  correct  knowlec^  of 
the  negro  population.  Previously  to  that  1  was  chiefly  domiciled  in  Kingston,  but  I  was 
occasionally  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  with  my  near  kinsmen,  who  are  extensive  pos- 
sessors of  estates,  and  I  was  also  occasionally  accompanying  the  senior  partner  of  t^ 
house  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  I  had  the  same  opportunities  of  acquiring  know^ 
ledge  that  he  had ;  there  was  an  estate  wilhin  sixteen  miles  of  Kingston,  with  500  negroes 
on  it,  and  another  within  three  miles  of  Kingston  with  300  negroes  upon  it,  and  luve 
been  there  frequently. 

374.  Did  your  knowledge  of  the  local  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  upon  any  estate  extend  beyond  your  uncle's  estate  and  Mr.  Wildman's  ? — ^I 
should  say,  that  with  respect  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  estates,  I  had  not  anything  like  the 
accurate  knowledge  that  he  had,  because  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  that  was  very  much 
amongst  his  estates  and  much  interested  in  them.  I  was  a  great  deal  with  him,  bat  I 
was  a  very  young  man  at  the  time :  I  could  not  pretend  to  tlie  same  power  of  obeervatioi 
that  he  had,  and  I  am  perfectly  wilting  to  admit  that  his  knowledge  was  infinitely  sur- 
passing mine. 

375.  Had  you  the  means  of  knowing  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  negroes  upon  any 
other  properties  except  those  of  Mr.  Wildman,  which  were  under  your  charge  and  your 
uncle's  ? — I  think  I  have  just  as  much  as  any  other  man.  . 

376.  Would  the  knowledge  which  any  person  m^ht  acquire  of  the  character  of  the  ^ 
negroes,  from  having  some  negroes  under  his  charge,  be  a  knowledge  which  would  enablft^ 
him  to  speak  of  the  peculiar  condition  and  property  of  the  negroes  upon  any  other  estate 
but  that  on  which  those  negroes  were  with  whom  he  had  that  personal  acquaintance  ? — 
He  could  not  of  course  speak  so  particularly  of  negroes  generally,  as  he  could  of  those 
that  he  knew  personally. 

377.  If  you  were  acquainted  with  the  peasantry  in  the  North  of  England,  a«d  of  the 
peculiar  comforts  they  enjoy  there,  would  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  particular  district,  take  upon  yourself  to  represent  that  the  peasantry  ia 
another  part  of  England  were  in  the  same  precise  circumstances  as  to  their  physical  com- 
forts, and  as  to  their  property,  and  as  to  the  means  of  sustenance  that  they  possessed  ?— r. 
Not  if  I  did  not  know  the  other  parts. 

378.  Would  not  the  same  observation  equally  apply  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
the  negroes ;  you  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  would  you  from  that  know  the  condition  of  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  ? — I  would  in  the  one  case  know 
it  minutely,  and  in  the  other  case  I  would  know  it  more  generally. 

379.  Do  you  know  the  particular  situation  of  the  negroes  upon  Holland  estate,  in  Sti 
Thomas  in  the  East  ? — Yes,  I  do  generally^ 

380.  Do  you  know  that  those  negroes  possess  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle  ? — I 
have  understood  that  they  possess  a  great  quantity  of  provision  grounds,  and  that  they 
are  well  off,  as  it  is  called. 

381.  Do  you  know  that  they  employ  a  vessel  to  take  round  their  provisions? — I  have 
heard  that. 

382.  Do  you  know  any  other  estates  in  any  other  parishes  in  the  island  in  which  the 
negroes  are  in  that  condition  ? — I  would  say  generally,  that  I  believe  the  negroes  upon 
the  estates  in  that  district  adjoining  Mr.  Watson  Taylor's  are  in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances. I  have  gone  through  the  district  backwards  and  forwards,  and  that  is  ray  im- 
pression firom  what  I  saw  and  what  I  heard. 

383.  Is  that  an  extensive  district  ? — Yes,  it  is ;  the  district  I  aUude  to  is  Plantaia 
Gardoo's  river. 

384.  Do  you  confine  your  representation  of  the  comforts  of  the  negroes  to  that  dis- 
trict, or  are  there  any  other  parisnes  in  the  island  in  which  the  negroes  are  similarly  cir- 
cuBQstanced  ? — I  know  no  parish  in  which  there  is  a  deficiency  of  provisions. 

385.  Is  ther^  not  amongst  them  an  abundance  of  provisione  which  the  negroes  are 
enabled  to  sell,  from  which  they  derive  a  considerable  profit? — I  should  say  generally 
that  I  believe  that  in  many  instances  they  do  sell  provisions  at  a  considerable  profit. 

386.  Would  you  not  represent  that  as  the  general  description  of  the  negro  population 
throughout  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — Yes,  I  would  say  that  the  markets  are  chiefly  supplied 
by  ne^pro  provisions ;  they  carry  their  provisions  there,  and  exchange  them  for  other  com- 
modities, for  pickled  fish  and  other  articles  of  food. 
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387.  Do  you  know  the  allowances  made  by  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  to  his  negroes 
generally  in  salt  fish  and  sugar,  and  so  on  ? — They  get  salt  fish  at  Christmas,  and  picUed 
fish  once  a  fortnight,  I  think. 

388.  What  is  the  allowance  of  pickled  fish  once  a  fortnight? — I  cannot  speak  mi- 
fiately. 

389.  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  labour  in  the  course  of  a  day,  at  what  time  gene- 
rally speaking  does  the  negro  go  out  to  the  field  ? — In  some  parishes  before  sunrise,  in 
other  parishes  not  so  early. 

390.  Will  you  stat^  generally  at  what  hour  it  is?-^In  summer,  in  the  month  of  June, 
in  the  very  early  parishes,  they  go  out  at  five  and  come  home  at  a  quarter  to  seven. 

391.  Is  five  o'clock  about  the  dawn  of  day  in  the  summer? — ^Yes,  or  perhaps  earlier 
than  that. 

393.  Is  that  the  time  of  going  from  their  home  or  the  time  of  coming  upon  the  ^tate  f 
-^-The  whip  is  cracked  between  four  and  five,  and  then  they  bestir  themselves,  and  leave 
their  beds;  I  have  often  heard  the  whip  cracked  when  I  was  in  bed,  and  then  it  was 
dark ;  in  general  they  go  out  as  soon  as  they  can  see. 

393.  In  some  estates  they  are  called  by  the  crack  of  the  whip,  and  in  some  estates  are 
they  not  called  by  shell-blow  ?— No,  never ;  I  believe  that  you  dare  not  blow  a  shell  in 
Jamaica  at  five  o  clock  in  the  morning,  it  would  be  an  alarm  of  fire ;  the  shell  is  never 
blown  except  at  half  past  twelve  and  two.  I  have  known  a  bell  used  upon  one  estate; 
but  I  have  never  known  a  shell  blown  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  except  a  fire-shell, 
it  would  turn  out  all  the  population  of  the  district. 

394.  During  the  other  time  of  tlie  year  at  what  time  do  they  go  out? — It  depends  apon 
•the  state  of  the  light ;  they  go  out  as  soon  as  they  can  see. 

395.  What  time  is  allow^  for  breakfast? — Half  an  hour. 

396.  What  time  is  allowed  for  their  dinner,  or  for  the  shell-blow  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ? — From  half  past  twelve  till  two,  an  hour  and  a  half. 

397.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  the  time  when  the  negro  dines,  is  it  ? — No,  his  chief 
meal  is  at  night. 

398.  Are  not  his  two  great  meals  at  breakfast,  and  his  meal  at  night, — his  supper  ? — I 
think  so,  with  them. 

399.  At  what  time  do  the  mothers  with  their  children  come  out  upon  the  estates  ?— 
Not  at  the  same  time ;  I  do  not  suppose  two  estates  in  a  district  are  the  same  exactly ; 
some  half-past  six,  some  seven,  some  eight,  some  later ;  some  are  very  late ;  some  do  not 
come  at  all. 

400.  Ace  there  cooks  that  provide  their  food  for  them  amongst  themselves  ? — ^That 
prepare  it. 

401 .  You  have  stated,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  they 
are  exhausted  by  their  labour,  have  you  never  met  negroes  going  «home  from  their  work 
singing? — Yes,  often. 

402.  What  is  the  general  habit  of  the  negro  after  he  returns  from  his  work,  after  having 
his  supper  at  his  own  house,  does  he  go  to  bed  early  ? — I  do  not  think  they  go  to  bed 
early,  they  get  up  early. 

403.  You  say  he  does  not  make  much  of  a  meal  at  the  dinner  time,  how  does  he  oc- 
cupy himself  in  the  hour  and  a  half? — The  women  in  their  household  matters,  washing 
and  cleaning,  and  the  men  in  their  grounds  working. 

404.  Have  they  far  to  go  to  the  field  to  work  ?— That  depends  entirely  upon  the 
locality  of  the  estate. 

405.  You  have  represented  cane  hole  digging  as  being  the  severest  labour  upon  an 
estate,  is  it  the  fact,  that  the  cane  hole  digging  does  not  necessarily  take  place  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  crop  for  the  succeeding  year  upon  the  whole  estate,  but  only  upon 
a  certain  portion  of  it? — Upon  a  certain  portion  of  it. 

406.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  upon  some  estates  they  depend  upon 
ratoons  altogetlier  ? — In  some  districts. 

407.  Will  you  explain  what  is  a  ratoon  ? — It  is  the  subsequent  sproutings  of  the  cane 
in  successive  years,  after  it  has  been  cut  down  as  a  plant  cane. 

408.  Cannot  those  ratoons  continue  for  many  years  without  there  being  any  necessity 
of  putting  in  a  plant?— Yes,  in  some  districts. 

409.  How  many  years  will  they  continue?— It  depends  entirely  upon  the  fertility  of 
the  soil. 

410.  Where  then  the  soil  is  so  fertile  as  not  to  render  it  necessary  to  plant  at  all,  is 
there  any  cane  hole  digging  at  all  ?— Where  that  exists,  of  course  not. 

411.  Is  there  any  estate  which  is  supplied  exclusively  by  plant? — No. 
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413.  Would  not  the  plant  form  only  a  proportion  to  the  ratoons  upon  an  estate  t— 
Yes. 

413.  And  that  will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ? — Yes. 

414.  Therefore  to  that  extent  only  does  cane  hole  digging  take  place  ? — Exactly. 

415.  Then  the  Committee  would  be  under  a  mistake  if  they  supposed  that  cane  hole 
digging  was  indispensable  to  a  sugar  estate,  and  that  a  crop  of  sugar  could  not  be  pro- 
duced without  resorting  to  cane  hole  digging? — On  some  estates  it  is  indispensable;  I 
will  take  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Mountain  Clarendon,  we  will  suppose  a  field  of  150 
acres,  fifty  acres  will  be  in  plant  canes,  fifty  acres  will  be  first  ratoon,  and  fifty  acres 
would  be  second  ratoon  ;  upon  the  best  managed  estate  there,  every  year  they  put  in 
fifty  acres  in  cane  holes,  planted  so  that  there  were  three  classes  of  cane :  the  plant,  the 
first  ratoon,  and  the  second  ratoon.  In  the  parish  of  Vere,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  ha? e  a 
succession  of  good  seasons  there  is  very  little  planting.  On  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  the 
field  was  300  acres,  during  a  succession  of  good  seasons  they  would  not  plant  more  than 
fifteen  acres  every  year  out  of  the  300.  I  know  another  estate,  Greenwich,  where  in  one 
year  they  did  not  plant  at  all,  but  it  was  a  most  fertile  little  estate ;  but  the  Committee 
are  not  to  understand  that  cane  hole  digging  in  any  part  I  am  aware  of  can  be  dispensed 
with  altogether ;  if  you  were  to  dispense  with  planting  canes,  and  trust  entirely  to  the  ra- 
toons, the  sugar  cane  would  go  out.  In  fertile  parishes  the  cane  hole  digging  is  almost 
nothing,  it  requires  a  small  portion  of  land  every  year  to  be  planted  to  keep  up  the  field, 
except  in  a  very  dry  year,  or  a  succession  of  dry  years,  and  then  the  cane  gets  almost 
killed,  and  then  they  have  to  dig  it  up  and  to  re-establish  the  plant. 

416.  Are  the  Committee  then  to  understand  that  some  estates  require  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  plant  cane  than  others,  but  none  of  them  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  property 
in  cultivation  for  sugar,  and  that  upon  some  of  them  it  is  a  very  small  proportion  ? — Yes. 

417.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  of  Pepine,  what  might  be  the  extent  of 
plant  you  put  in  tnere  ? — Before  he  withdrew  his  negroes,  it  was  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale  of  160  acres  ;  I  think  that  forty  acres  were  in  canes  and  plants. 

418.  With  respect  to  the  estate  of  Clarendon,  what  portion  of  the  time  were  the  negroes 
employed  in  cane  hole  digging? — They  ought  to  commence  about  the  15th  of  August; 
and,  making  that  the  chief  feature  of  work,  they  ought  to  have  it  done  by  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, or  the  15th  of  November. 

419.  How  many  negroes  would  be  employed  in  doing  that? — Forty,  I  suppose,  in  the 
great  gang ;  the  whole  gang  consisted  of  250,  and  I  think  in  the  great  gang  there  were 
forty-five,  or  forty-six,  or  forty-two. 

420.  What  quantity  would  be  put  in  plant  in  the  Clarendon  estate  ? — I  put  forty-five 
acres  one  year. 

421.  Out  of  how  many? — The  Clarendon  estate  was  being  enlarged,  while  the  St.  An- 
drew's estate  was  being  contracted  ;  the  plan  was,  that'  there  should  be  three  classes  of 
canes,  and  I  think  that  if  they  wished  to  manage  the  place  profitably,  they  ought  to  put 
in  forty-five  every  year. 

422.  Was  that  quantity  required  in  consequence  of  a  new  plan  of  management 
adopted,  in  order  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  Clarendon  estate,  diminishing  that  of 
the  other? — No,  it  was  necessary.  On  the  next  estate.  Oaks,  which  was  one  of  the  best 
managed,  I  know  they  put  in  fifty  every  year  out  of  150. 

423.  Is  there  so  large  a  quantity  renewed  upon  every  other  estate  as  that  ? — Generally, 
I  think,  in  that  district. 

424.  What  do  you  say  of  the  soil  of  Clarendon;  is  the  soil  fertile  there? — It  is  very 
fertile  in  giving  a  return  of  sugar  from  plant,  but  it  does  not  yield  good  ratoons. 

425.  But  in  other  parishes,  where  the  ratoons  do  yield,  there  would  not  be  a  necessity 
for  planting  a  similar  (quantity  of  cane  ? — No. 

426.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  negroes  were  continually  at  work  from  the  loth  of 
August  till  November  in  putting  in  the  plant? — No,  it  was  the  chief  work;  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  discontinuing  the  cane  hole  digging,  and  relieving  them  by  lighter  work  ;  for 
instance,  they  would  relieve  them  by  making  them  cut  brushwood ;  but  it  was  the  chief 
and  the  leading  work  during  that  period ;  it  was  work  that  was  pressed  forward  as  far  as 
the  strength  of  the  negroes  would  permit;  if  it  was  intermitted,  it  was  only  owing  to  our 
unwillingness  to  press  the  negro,  or  to  some  occasional  call  to  some  other  duty. 

427.  Then  the  whole  period  between  the  15th  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber was  not  consumed  in  cane  hole  digging  ? — Decidedly  not,  in  one  unbroken  continu- 
ance of  cane  hole  digging. 

428.  What  might  be  the  time  which  might  be  taken,  upon  a  common  average  estate, 
for  putting  in  a  similar  quantity  of  cane  land?— So  far  as  1  recollect,  overseers  calculated 
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(hut  in  certain  soils  forty  negroes  could  dig  one  acre  in  a  day,  in  other  soils  thirty  negroes 
might  do  it ;  that  was  in  very  easy  land. 

429.  Will  you  give  a  general  description  of  the  rest  of  the  labour  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane,  exclusive  of  cane  hole  digging  ? — The  cane  hole  digging  I  consi- 
der to  be  hard  labour;  when  the  cane  appears  above  the  ground  it  requires  cleaning,  that 
is  trifling  labour,  that  is  children's  labour.  As  the  cane  proceeds  it  requires  mould- 
11^ ;  the  soil  is  drawn  down  from  the  bank,  the  young  cane  is  put  in  rows,  just  like 
celery  rows  in  this  country,  and  the  soil  is  drawn  down,  and  manure  is  then  applied 
sometimes.  That  is  not  hard  labour,  but  it  requires  judgment  and  neatness,  that  is  the 
next  step.  The  cane  grows,  and  then  requires  cleaning ;  children  cannot  do  that,  but  it 
is  light  labour.  Then  within  two  or  three  months  of  its  being  cut,  in  some  situations, 
they  trash  the  cane  in  wet  situations ;  they  take  off  the  dry  leaves,  the  lower  leaves  be- 
come very  dry,  and  they  take  off  those  to  admit  the  sun,  in  order  to  ripen  the  cane ;  but 
in  such  situations  as  Vere  they  do  not  do  that,  because  the  soil  is  warm  and  the  sun  acts 
strongly,  and  the  cane  would  be  spoilt ;  so  that  in  some  parts  of  the  parish  there  is  very 
little  of  trashing  the  leaf;  in  other  parishes  the  trashing  the  cane  is  a  work  of  time,  but 
it  is  not  laborious.  Then  when  the  cane  is  sufficiently  ripened  it  is  cut.  I  should  say, 
that  the  first  labour. is  the  most  severe,  that  is  the  planting  it;  and  that  the  last  is  the 
next;  for  the  cutting  it  with  a  bill  is  more  severe  work  than  the  intermediate  stages ;  but 
in  the  intermediate  stages  the  work  I  should  call  light. 

430.  Are  you  aware  of  the  plough  being  used  at  all  in  Jamaica  upon  some  estates,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  cane  hole  digging  ? — Yes,  I  have 
used  the  plough  myself  very  much. 

431.  Are  there  not  some  mountain  situations  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  use 
the  plough  ? — Yes. 

432.  Are  there  not  some  soils  in  which,  in  consequence  of  peculiarity,  the  ground 
after  being  turned  up,  cracks  too  much  after  the  plough  ? — No,  I  think  they  would  use 
the  plough  wherever  they  could.  I  have  heard  overseers  generally  express  a  great  desire 
for  it. 

433.  Do  not  some  estates,  when  they  have  occasion  to  put  in  the  plant  cane,  employ 
jobbers? — Yes. 

434.  Are  there  not  persons  who  have  gangs  of  negroes  who  are  hired  out  as  jobbers, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  cane  holes,  and  whose  occupation  principally  is  that  ? — Yes. 

••   435.  And  upon  some  estates  they  make  use  of  jobbing  labour  of  that  description  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  planting  ? — Yes. 

436.  Then  the  jobbers  are  negroes  not  belonging  to  the  estate  upon  which  the  labour 
is  performed,  but  hired  slaves  belonging  to  persons  who  lend  them  out? — Yes. 

437.  What  is  the  selection  of  negroes  n»de  for  cane  or  planting  upon  an  estate  where 
the  estate  negroes  are  employed  upon  it  ? — The  ablest. 

438.  When  jobbers  are  sent  for  to  perform  the  work  of  cane  hole  digging  upon  an 
estate,  are  they  exposed  to  severer  labour  than  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  estate? — If  the 
cane  hole  digging  is  confined  exclusively  to  jobbers,  then  of  course  the  jobber  has  se- 
verer labour ;  but  more  frequently  they  are  brought  in  to  assist  the  estate's  gang,  so  that 
they  work  intermingled. 

439.  In  cane  hole  digging,  which  you  have  described  as  very  severe  work,  is  there 
generally  any  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  that  particular  work,  by  shortening  its  dura- 
tion in  the  day,  as  compared  with  the  other  work  upon  the  estate?— They  do  shorten  it 
as  much  as  possible;  the  object  is  to  abridge  that  part  of  the  labour  of  the  estate ;  but 
they  do  not  work  fewer  hours  in  the  day  when  they  are  employed  than  on  other  work. 

440.  Supposing  the  cane  to  be  reaped  and  cut  for  the  purpose  of  being  manufactured 
into  sugar,  will  you  describe  the  distribution  that  takes  place  of  the  population  upon  an 
estate  with  a  view  to  conduct  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  sugar  manufacture  ? — ^The 
moment  they  begin  to  cut  the  cane  the  sugar  house  is  set  agoing ;  a  certain  number  are 
engaged  in  cutting,  a  certain  number  are  engaged  in  conveying  it,  they  are  waggoners, 
and  waggoners'  attendants,  a  certain  number  are  employed  in  lifting  it  from  the  place  > 
where  it  has  been  thrown  down,  and  carrying  it  to  the  mill,  a  certain  number  are  em-  j 
ployed  at  the  mill  feeding  the  mill,  a  certain  number  are  employed  receiving  what  they 
call  the  green  trash,  the  expressed  cane  after  passing  through  the  mill,  they  convey  it 
away  and  pile  it  up  in  heaps,  and  there  is  one  man  a  superintendant ;  then  to  convey 
Tuel  to  the  boiler  there  are  a  certain  number ;  there  is  one  roan  to  put  the  fuel  under  the 
6ie;  there  are  a  certain  number  in  the  boiling  house  to  conduct  the  process  of  boiling ; 
hen  there  are  others  to  put  the  sugar  into  the  casks,  and  there  it  is  finished. 

441.  With  respect  to  the  night  work,  what  arrangement  takes  place  for  the  purpose  of 
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dividing  the  negroes  into  spells,  and  consequently  as  to  the  number  of  neG^roes  who  in  the 
course  of  the  work  might  actually  be  setting  up  in  the  boiling- house,  and  the  profx>iti<m 
of  time  in  the  night  that  they  may  so  sit  up  ? — I  find  it  impossible  to  apeak  with  ac- 
curacy, because,  as  I  stated,  on  Mr.  Wild  man's  estate  it  was  forbidden.  I  often  tried  to 
collect  from  other  overseers  what  was  their  plan^  and  I  scarcely  found  any  two  alike.  I 
once  saw  a  statement,  made  up  of  three  or  four  plans,  which  was  considered  a  correct 
statement ;  it  was  published  in  a  periodical  in  the  country  ;  that  was  the  only  oorreet 
statement  I  ever  saw ;  that  was  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  I  do  not  remember  it ;  it  was 
published  in  a  periodical  called  the  Christian  Record,  in  Jamaica. 

442.  There  being  no  night  work  on  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  during  the  time  it  was  under 
your  charge,  are  you  able  to  state  what  is  the  arrangement  that  takes  place  upon  an  estate 
respecting  the  night  work  ? — During  my  management  there  was  no  night  work  allowed 
till  within  a  few  weeks  before  I  gave  it  up;  owing  to  some  unfortunate  circumstance  the 
negroes  themselves  wished  the  work  to  be  rapidly  brought  to  a  close,  and  they  did  it  for  a 
few  weeks ;  I  never  could  understand  the  precise  arrangement  that  was  made,  but  this  I 
cnn  state,  that  the  result  of  it  was  that  they  were  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
engasred,  but  how  they  divided  it  I  never  could  understand. 

443.  Was  it  of  their  own  choice? — ^They  were  in  a  state  of  difficulty,  and  all  parties 
agreed  to  make  an  effort  to  get  it  to  an  end,  and  they  adopted  the  easiest  way  of  doing  it, 
and  I  understand  that  each  individual  was  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  engaged. 

444.  How  many  days  did  that  last?— Five  days  in  the  week. 

445.  For  how  many  weeks? — I  cannot  say  ;  it  would  happen  upon  other  estates  for  a 
month  or  two  months  at  a  time. 

446.  Do  you  not  know,  that  upon  estates  such  an  arrangement  is  made  as  that  no  single 
negro  should  be  kept  up  at  night  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  week? — No,  I  know 
no  such  thing. 

447.  And  that  even  as  to  the  night  upon  which  he  is  up,  he  is  relieved  by  another  spell 
after  the  first  six  hours  ? — No ;  those  are  subjects  upon  which  men  who  have  been  over- 
seers can  best  answer ;  but  from  the  representations  of  overseers  that  I  have  spoken  to,  I 
have  never  understood  that  that  was  the  case. 

448.  How  many  successive  days  have  you  understood  that  each  individual  worked 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four? — ^The  five  successive  days. 

449.  Knowing  the  number  of  negroes  who  would  be  required  for  any  purpose  in  the 
boiling-house  durinsr  the  night,  would  not  an  estate  make  such  an  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  number  of  negroes  as  that  only  a  certain  number  should  be  employed  in 
the  course  of  the  week  for  that  purpose ;  and  according  to  that  division,  could  it  follow 
that  the  same  negro  would  have  to  sit  up  more  than  twice  in  the  course  of  a  week  ?— 
They  would  apportion  the  work,  so  as  to  make  it  as  easy  to  the  negro  as  they  possibly 
could.  Upon  very  large  estates  with  four  or  five  hundred  negroes,  where  they  can  divide 
them  into  three  spells,  the  night  work  would  be  comparatively  light:  I  believe  that  then 
the  individual  would  not  be  up  more  than  twice  in  a  week.  Upon  other  estates,  where  they 
have  only  two  spells,  the  work  is  heavier,  and  in  some  few  instances  the  work  is  very 
hard.  I  understand  that  in  Salt  Savannah,  during  the  short  time  I  allowed  it,  it  was  done 
in  this  way :  a  certain  number  went  out  to  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  those  indi- 
viduals kept  at  the  field  work  the  whole  of  the  day  till  their  shell-blow,  and  continued  at 
their  work  till  the  afternoon  as  usual,  and  then  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Ordinary  labour  of 
the  day,  instead  of  going  to  their  houses,  they  took  duty  in  the  boiling-house,  and  con- 
tinued there  till  twelve  ;  and  then  at  twelve  they  retired,  so  that  they  were  from  six  in  the 
morning  till  twelve  at  night,  making  eighteen  hours ;  but  how  they  managed  to  change  I 
never  understood.  This  I  firmly  believe,  that  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  comes  at  the 
end  of  the  week  to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  each  slave  employed  in  the 
great  gang. 

450.  And  for  five  days  in  the  week? — More  than  that  upon  some  of  the  estates. 

451.  Do  you  then  mean  to  say  that,  for  five  days  in  a  week,  the  same  negro  would  be 
employed  for  eighteen  hours  work  in  a  day  ? — Yes  ;  the  answer  that  I  uniformly  got  from 
the  overseer  was,  he  gets  six  hours  sleep  every  night. 

453.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  applies  to  all  the  negroes  upon  an  estate,  or  merely 
to  particular  individuals  who  are  selected  for  the  work  ? — ^The  great  gang  and  the  second 

gang- 

453.  Could  they  require,  for  any  purpose  in  the  boiling-house,  the  great  gang  and  the 

second  gang ;  and  if  not»  would  it  be  the  turn,  upon  a  moderate  sized  estate,  for  the  same 

negro  to  be  in  the  boiling-house  more  than  twice  a  week  ? — ^There  are  a  certain  number 

of  individuatlt  employed  about  the  mill  and  the  sugar-house  in  the  day-time ;  on  certain 
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nights  they  are  excused  from  Dight  work,  and  their  places  are  supplied  from  the  great 
gang  and  the  second  gang,  and  also  from  coopers  and  tradesmen  generally. 

454.  Is  the  description  of  work  v^hich  requires  the  attendance  of  negroes  at  night  such 
as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  same  negro  upon  an  estate  should  be  up  at  night  more 
than  twic^  in  the  same  week  ? — ^The  description  of  work  requires  that  the  negroes  must 
be  up  with  it  all  night  constantly ;  but  as  to  the  frequency  of  the  same  negro  going  upon 
doty,  that  depends  upon  the  strength  and  number  of  the  gang.  On  small  handed 
estates^  it  comes  more  frequently  round  than  on  an  estate  where  they  have  a  large  number 
ef  negroes. 

455.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  that  duty  comes  round  to  different 
negroes,  and  that  therefore  the  same  does  not  every  night  sit  up  in  the  boiling-house  ? — 
Yes,  of  course. 

456.  You  understand  the  process  that  takes  place  in  the  boiling-house  and  the 
cooling-house,  and  you  know  the  number  of  negroes  that  are  required  to  be  in  attendance 
there.  Is  the  number  such  that,  upon  a  fair  distribution  of  the  negroes  upon  an  estate, 
it  could  be  requisite  upon  a  moderate-sized  estate  to  have  the  same  identical  negro  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  the  same  week? — Certainly  twice,  and  I  should  think  oftener. 

457.  What  makes  you  think  that  it  would  be  oftener  than  twice  ? — When  I  consider 
the  number  employed  in  the  process. 

458.  What  is  the  actual  number  in  the  boiling-house,  and  the  work  they  have  to  do  ? — 
The  pan-woman ;  three,  sometimes  four  boiler-men  ;  the  supplier  of  fuel ;  two  women  at 
the  mill;  two,  sometimes  three  persons  carrying  canes  to  the  mill ;  two  or  three  persons 
•removing  the  cane  after  it  has  passed  through  the  mill,  what  are  called  green  trash 
carriers,  and  the  boatswain  of  the  mill.  These  arexall  that  would  be  strictly  required,  I 
think,  at  night ;  of  course  during  the  day  there  would  be  others. 

459.  Are  not  those  that  go  in  the  day  removed  at  night  ? — I  understand  on  some 
estates  they  change  at  midnight ;  on  other  estates,  I  understand  they  go  upon  duty  at  nine 
or  eight  and  keep  on  all  night ;  but  that  is  unfrequent ;  the  general  practice  is  to  relieve 
at  twelve  o'clock. 

460.  Where  they  do  remain  from  eight  to  day-break,  do  they  go  to  field  labour  the  fol* 
lowing  morning? — Yes,  I  have  heard  of  that ;  but  then  it  does  not  come  round  often ;  but 
here  I  have  distinctly  stated  that  I  am  only  speaking  from  general  impressions  of  what  I 
have  heard,  because  I  had  no  such  thing  under  my  own  eye,  and  I  would  rather  not  be 
■considered  a  competent  witness  upon  this  subject. 

461.  When  the  negroes  sit  up  at  this  night-work,  are  there  not  white  book-keepers 
fitting  up  also  ? — Yes. 

462.  How  many? — One  of  course  upon  a  small  estate ;  they  take  it  in  turns. 

463.  Does  not  the  book-keeper  sit  up  the  whole  night  ? — Yes ;  he  is  in  the  building  all 
night. 

464.  Does  not  crop  generally  begin  at  Christmas  ? — In  some  parishes  earlier,  and  in 
some  later. 

465.  When  is  it  generally  over  ? — ^Taking  the  whole  island  generally,  with  the  ex- 
'Ception  of  St.  Mary's  and  Portland,  where  they  are  always  at  it,  I  should  say  the  crop 
commenced  the  last  week  in  October  and  finished  the  first  week  in  July ;  but  that  is 
taking  a  very  wide  range.  In  St.  James's  they  would  begin  to  make  sugar  in  November, 
and  they  will  be  done  generally  about  May.  In  Trelawney  they  will  begin  about 
February,  and  they  continue  to  July. 

466.  Is  the  work  in  the  boiling-house  ever  combined  with  cane  hole  digging? — No, 
because  cane  holes  are  never  dug  during  crop  by  the  estate  negroes ;  a  hired  gang  would 
be  brought  in. 

467.  Is  not  the  great  object  to  get  the  crop  over  before  the  rainy  season  sets  in  ?i— Yes. 

468.  Does  not  the  season  set  in  in  May,  and  is  not  that  the  period  at  which  you  want 
to  have  the  cane  holes  dug? — In  some  parishes  it  is.  In  stating  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  to  the  Committee  that  they  are  constantly  occupied 
that  time,  they  will  begin  in  the  end  of  November,  and  they  will  make  sugar  till  Christ- 
inas, and  then  go  to  other  work,  and  then  after  Christmas  they  will  begin  again;  but  it 
continues  from  the  end  of  November  till  May,  with  occasional  intermissions. 

469.  When  the  slaves  are  employed  in  the  boiling-house  in  crop  time,  is  it  not  com- 
bined in  the  day  time  with  lighter  labour? — It  is  combined  with  the  labour  of  cutting 
the  cane  and  bringing  it  home. 

470.  What  is  the  natui-e  of  the  work  that  is  done  during  the  night  by  the  negro  whose 
turn  it  is  to  be  there  at  night  ? — It  consists  of  carrying  the  canes,  feeding  the  mill,  carr^ 
iog  trash,  and  boiling  sugar. 
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471.  You  have  stated  that  you  consider  the  decrease  of  population  in  the  island  to  be 
attributable  to  the  severity  of  the  labour,  and  you  have  enumerated  cane  hole  digging  and 
night  work ;  have  you  looked  at  the  returns  of  any  particular  estates  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  distinction  between  those  estates  in  which  there  is  little  of  cane  hole  digging, 
as  compared  with  estates  which  resort  to  a  great  deal  of  cane  hole  digging? — I  never 
made  such  an  inquiry. 

472.  You  have  stated  that  upon  a  sugar  estate  being  thrown  up,  you  have  heard  the 
overseer  say,  now  there  will  be  a  rapid  increase  of  population ;  does  it  consist  with  your 
knowledge  that  there  was  any  increase  of  population  upon  that  estate  ? — I  do  not  know ; 
I  only  say,  generally,  that  I  gathered  from  conversation  of  overseers  themselves,  and  from 
the  general  feeling  in  the  country,  that  negroes  always  increased  more  upon  coffee  planta- 
tations  and  upon  pens  than  they  did  upon  sugar  works ;  and  I  know  that  in  the  parish  of 
Vere,  where  there  is  little  or  no  cane  hole  digging,  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
negroes  increase  rapidly ;  for  the  strength  of  negroes  upon  the  estates  at  Vere  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  work  upon  the  estates. 

473.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  there  is  not  another  cause  for  the  difference, 
namely,  the  number  of  Africans  upon  an  estate,  as  compared  with  the  number  of  Creoles 
on  it  ? — I  have  heard  that  reason  assigned  over  and  over  again  in  Jamaica  for  it,  but  I 
never  could  see  the  force  of  it. 

474.  Did  you  ever  ascertain  whether  the  fact  was  so,  that  upon  those  estates  on  which 
there  were  a  greater  number  of  Africans  than  Creoles,  the  decrease  was  greater  than  upon 
estates  where  the  number  of  Creoles  exceeded  the  number  of  Africans? — No,  I  never  saw 
that  made  out ;  I  never  heard  that  fact  advanced. 

475.  Does  it  not  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  most  of  the  negroes  imported  into 
the  island,  when  the  slave  trade  existed,  which  was  put  an  end  to  in  1808,  were  adults? 
— They  were  adults  I  understood. 

476.  Then  must  not  those  estates,  the  population  of  which  consisted  principally  of 
imported  negroes,  have  had  upon  them  a  population  advanced  in  years  ? — Not  advanced 
in  years. 

477.  At  what  age  were  they  imported  ? — I  never  saw  a  slave  ship  except  once,  and  then 
they  were  almost  all  children.  From  all  I  have  heard,  and  from  all  I  have  seen,  of  the 
number  of  Africans  in  the  West  Indies,  I  should  think  many  of  them  were  imported  at 
tlie  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 

478.  Does  it  not  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  the  greater  number  of  Africans  im- 
ported were  imported  at  an  age  when  the  person  importing  them,  or  the  person  buying 
them,  could  have  their  services,  and  theiefore  that  they  were  of  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  ? — Perhaps  so. 

479.  Did  not  the  number  of  males  imported  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  females  ? — 
T  cannot  speak  to  that,  because  it  is  an  investigation  I  never  felt  any  interest  in.     . 

480.  Do  you  consider  that  the  decrease  in  the  population  is  attributable  to  the  severity 
of  the  sugar  cultivation  ? — I  do,  and  I  am  led  to  that  conclusion  from  what  I  conceived 
always  to  be  an  admitted  fact  in  Jamaica,  that  the  slaves  increased  on  coffee  plantations 
and  pens,  and  decreased  in  sugar  districts.  I  was  always  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  hard  work  of  sugar  estates,  and  chiefly  owing  to  cane  hole  digging,  be- 
cause the  other  work  is  not  so  hard. 

481.  You  have  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination,  that  there  are  some  estates 
where  the  soil  is  so  light  and  easy,  that  the  cane  hole  digging  is  comparatively  easy ;  can 
you  state  whether  the  mortality  upon  those  estates  is  less  than  upon  an  estate  where  the 
stiffness  of  the  soil  makes  the  labour  greater  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  consists  with  my 
knowledge  that  it  is  less,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  less  upon  the  principle  I  have  stated; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  the  returns  of  Vere,  but  my  impression  is,  that  the  negroes  upon 
the  Vere  estate  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  negroes  upon  the  Saint  Mary*s  or  the 
Mountain  Clarendon  estate. 

482.  You  think  the  cane  hole  digging  is  the  hard  labour  which  is  injurious  to  life,  and 
not  the  attending  upon  the  boiling  ? — The  cane  hole  digging  is  a  work  that  calls  for  very 
severe  exertion,  and  that  I  think  must  have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  female  frame ;  cane 
hole  digging  and  night  work  I  considered  to  be  partly  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of 
the  population.  On  coffee  plantations  there  is  neither  night  work  nor  cane  hole  digging, 
and  I  nave  always  understood  that  there  they  increase  more  than  they  do  on  sugar  estates. 

483.  Have  you  ever  observed  whether  there  is  any  period  of  the  year  when  the  sickness 
and  mortality  is  greater  than  at  other  periods  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  season  in  Jamaica  when 
all  classes  are  liable  to  sickness,  the  fall  of  the  year,  from  September  to  Christmas. 

484.  Is  that  the  period  of  cane  hole  digging,  or  what  period  is  it  ? — Yes ;  but  1  do 
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not  think  the  cane  hole  digging  causes  that  sickness,  it  is  sickness  arising  from  atmos- 
pheric causes. 

485.  Are  the  negroes  affected  at  that  time  as  much  as  others  ? — ^They  are  affected,  but 
not  so  much. 

486.  You  haye  stated  that  the  mortality  is  less  in  coffee  plantations  and  pens,  have 
you  ever  ascertained  that  fact?~-If  it  is  meant  to  be  asked  whether  the  opinions  I  have 
expressed  on  this  subject  are  the  result  of  a  positive  and  minute  investigation,  they  are 
not,  they  are  just  the  opinions  that  I  hold  in  common  with  almost  all  the  people  I  know 
in  Jamaica;  it  was  a  thing  I  never  thought  of  investigating,  it  was  as  common  as  possible 
to  hear  a  man  say,  on  a  pen  they  will  increase,  and  on  a  coffee  plantation  of  course  they 
will  increase ;  and  I  have  always  understood  that  the  cause  of  the  decrease  on  a  sugar 
plantation  was  considered  to  be  the  cane  hole  digging  joined  to  the  night  labour. 

487.  Is  this  severe  labour  considered  to  operate  upon  the  males  or  upon  the  females, 
in  causing  a  decrease  of  the  population  ?  —upon  the  females. 

488.  You  say  that  the  women  upon  Mr.  \Vildman*s  estate  were  exempted  from  flog- 
ging, did  the  number  of  slaves  increase  upon  Mr.  WiMman's  estate  upon  the  females 
ceasing  to  be  flogged  ? — Not  rapidly ;  upon  one  estate,  when  I  came  away,  there  was  a 
promise  of  a  very  large  increase,  whether  it  was  realized  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  heard  it 
ascribed  to  the  introduction  of  marriage  among  them,  and  good  treatment. 

489.  Were  the  women  upon  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  employed  in  cane  hole  digging,  and 
in  the  night  watching  in  the  boiling  house  ? — ^They  wer€  exempted  from  night  work, 
except  for  the  short  season  I  have  mentioned. 

490.  Were  they  employed  in  cane  hole  digging  ? — Yes. 

491.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  the  discontinuance  of  flogging,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  night  watching  in  the  boiling-house,  did  not  produce  any  palpable 
effpct  in  the  increase  of  the  population  upon  that  estate  ? — Certainly  it  did  not  produce  a 
palpable  increase  in  the  time  I  was  there. 

492.  Had  there  been  a  decrease  upon  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  previously  to  your  coming 
there? — Upon  one  estate,  a  considerable  decrease. 

493.  Did  that  decrease  lessen  after  you  came  there  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  did  lessen  ;  but 
no  fair  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  my  management,  for  it  was  too  short  to  produce 
any  great  effect. 

494.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the  great  mortality  that  takes  place  amongst 
the  children  of  all  classes  at  an  early  age  in  Jamaica  ? — Yes,  the  hooping-cough  takes  off 
a  great  many. 

495.  Have  you  ever  been  struck  with  the  great  mortality  which  takes  place  at  an  early 
age  of  childhood  in  Jamaica,  before  the  age  of  six  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  made 
that  a  subject  of  much  thought. 

496.  Is  this  great  mortality  amongst  the  children  peculiar  to  slaves,  or  does  it  extena  to 
negroes  that  are  free  ? — I  should  think  it  equally  affected  all  classes. 

497.  Have  the  children  of  the  maroons  any  hooping-cough  ? — Yes,  and  white  children ; 
all  children.  I  should  think,  that  from  hooping-cough  and  measles  the  mortality  was  just 
as  great  in  the  white  classes  as  in  the  negroes,  but  I  do  not  know. 

498.  Is  the  labour  you  have  described  as  connected  with  sugar  planting,  in  the  cane 
hole  digging  and  the  night  work  watching,  inseparable  from  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  or 
can  sugar  be  cultivated  in  any  way  so  as  to  do  away  with  those  unhealthy  consequences  ? 
— I  do  not  think  you  could  dispense  with  the  cane  hole  digging ;  you  might  as  well  dis- 
pense with  sowing  in  this  country.  You  may  substitute  the  plough  in  some  cases,  but 
not  in  all. 

499.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  that  decrease  of  human  beings,  or  that  unhealthiness 
which  you  describe,  is  inseparable  from  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  in  whatever  way  it  be 
followed  ? — No,  you  may  aispense  with  night  work,  but  it  vnll  be  at  a  great  sacrifice  of 
property;  the  profitable  result  at  the  end  of  the  year  would  not  be  so  great;  there  would 
be  a  diminution  of  crop.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  night  work;  they  have  not  it  in 
Barbadoes  ;  they  have  not  it  in  Antigua,  nor  in  any  of  the  Windward  Islands,  I  believe. 

500.  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  wherever  steam-engines  are  much  used,  night  work  is  not 
much  called  for? — No. 

501.  Is  it  in  anyway  remediable  by  any  alteration  or  law  that  could  be  made,  or  is  it 
inseparable  from  the  cultivation  of  sugar? — ^There  is  no  physical  impossibility  about  re- 
medying it,  although  there  are  difficulties ;  you  can  do  without  night  work ;  some  estates 
do  without  it  in  Jamaica. 

503.  Can  you  do  without  cane  hole  digging?— I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  without 
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eaoe  hole  digging  to  some  degree  or  another ;  you  may  do  without  night  work  very 
easily. 

503.  But  with  a  bonsiderable  sacrifice  of  property  ? — Some  will  say  not.  There  was 
an  estate  belonging  to  Sir  Henry  Fitzherbert,  an  estate  called  Blue  Mountain,  upon  which 
the  planter  abolished  night  work ;  and  he  contended,  that  though  he  made  a  smaller 
erop,  yet  he  gave  Sir  Henry  a  better  income,  for  he  sent  him  sugar  of  a  better  quality. 
His  brother  planters  maintained  that  his  system  was  wrong,  and  that  in  another  year  the 
fidlacy  of  that  would  appear ;  but  the  man  died. 

504.  Do  you  know  whether  the  change  he  made  in  this  mode  of  cultivation  produced 
any  alteration  with  respect  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  population? — ^I  do  not 
know. 

505.  Do  you  think  sugar  could  reasonably  be  cultivated  in  any  way,  so  as  to  do  awa^ 
with  that  decrease  in  the  population  ? — ^Not  in  the  same  quantity.  I  cannot  understand 
that  Sir  Henry  Fitzherberrs  attorney  could  give  him  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  that  his 
predecessor  gave.  By  abolishing  night  work  he  made  a  certain  deduction  of  labour  in 
the  year,  consequently  there  was  a  deduction  of  result ;  there  was  a  lessening  of  profit : 
he  maintained  that  he  made  it  up  in  the  quality  of  the  sugar ;  but  that  I  cannot  tell. 

506.  Do  you  consider  that  any  regulation  which  should  prevent  the  over-working  of 
women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  or  that  should  prevent  their  punishment  by  a  whip,  at  all 
would  do  away  with  the  decrease  of  population  incidental  to  sugar  cultivation  ? — I  think 
the  question  is  proposed  under  a  wrong  impression  of  what  I  said  ;  I  never  meant  to 
eonvey,  that  a  woman,  known  to  be  pregnant,  would  ever  be  worked  at  cane  hole  digging ; 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  nor  would  any  woman,  known  to  be  pregnant,  be  flogged, 
except  in  some  outrageous  instances.  Women  known  to  be  in  that  situation  are  always 
employed  in  very  light  work,  indeed  mere  exercise.  The  great  object  is  to  add  to  the 
population  of  the  estate,  and  they  are  taken  care  of.  I  believe  that  women  in  the  early 
stage  of  pregnancy,  unknown  to  themselves  and  to  the  overseer,  are  flogged  occasionally  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  woman  known  to  be  in  that  state  would  ever  be  flogged,  ex- 
cept in  some  instances  ;  and  certainly  would  not  be  worked  at  cane  hole  digging. 

507.  Do  you  consider  that  the  eflect  of  over-working,  in  decreasing  the  population,  is 
that  which  operates  upon  the  women  and  not  upon  the  men  T— I  should  think  so.  If  it 
is  meant  to  be  asked  whether,  if  it  were  possible  to  abolish  night  work,  and  to  substitute 
the  plough  for  cane  hole  digging,  or  at  any  rate  to  substitute  the  labour  of  men  for  that 
of  women  upon  cane  hole  digging,  whether  in  tliat  case  there  would  be  an  increase  of  the 
population,  I  believe  there  would,  if  the  women  were  exempt  from  cane  hole  digging  and 
the  night  work. 

508.  Do  you  ascribe  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  decrease  of  population  to  the 
over-working  you  mentioned  ? — Not  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  decrease ;  but  I  state 
these  as  influencing  causes. 

509.  You  stated,  that  while  slavery  continued,  the  whip^  in  your  opinion,  was  indis- 
pen^ble  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order ;  when  you  mention  discipline  and 
order,  do  you  mean  the  enforcement  of  such  hard  labour  as  cane  hole  digging  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar? — Yes;  or  in  any  labour  a  man  may  refuse  to  do,  light  work  as  well 
as  hard  work. 

510.  Then  the  Committee  is  not  to  understand  that  it  is  only  for  that  species  of  labour 
that  you  think  flogging  is  indispensable  for  the  enforcing  any  labour  whatever  ?— I  say 
that,  generally,  I  believe  the  whip  is  the  coercing  cause. 

511.  To  what  extent,  ordinarily,  with  a  gang  in  a  proper  state  of  discipline,  is  the  whip 
really  used  in  the  field  ?— In  some  cases,  I  believe,  it  has  not  been  used  for  weeks  or 
months ;  at  this  moment,  an  estate  comes  into  my  recollection  where  it  was  not  used  at 
all  for  two  years ;  when  the  authority  of  an  overseer  was  established  upon  the  estate,  if  he 
was  a  man  of  judgment  and  a  man  of  humanity,  he  would  not  use  the  whip. 

512.  Does  not  each  individual  driver,  who  is  a  black  man,  carry  a  whip  ? — Yes. 

513.  Has  he  the  power  of  administering  the  whip  without  the  direction  of  the  over- 
seer ?— To  a  certain  extent. 

514.  But  still,  notwithstanding  that,  you  have  known  cases  where  two  years  have 

Sassed  without  any  negro  being  touched  by  the  whip? — I  cannot  say  whether  the 
rivers  gave  the  lesser  punishment,  but  I  meant  that  the  overseer  never,  according  to 
the  expression,  laid  down  a  man  and  punished  him ;  there  was  no  instance  of  formal 
punishment. 

515.  In  that  c^e  how  was  hi»  authority  established  ? — I  think  it  originated  in  his 
establishing  it  at  first  by  the  whip.    Many  overseers  taking  charge  of  an  estate  have  en* 
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eaonterecl  opposition ;  at  first  he  uses  the  whip ;  and  when  they  see  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  establish  his  own  authority,  then  they  cease  to  dispute  it ;  and  if  he  is  a  kind 
man,  of  course  he  will  not  like  to  resort  to  the  whip,  and  they  go  on  very  welL 

516.  What  is  the  exact  use  that  is  made  of  the  whip  as  a  coercive  instrument;  is  it 
applied  ad  libitum  by  the  driver  following  the  labourers,  or  is  there  an  appeal  to  the 
overseer  in  case  of  indolence  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  and  does  the  overseer,  upon  that, 
order  a  certain  number  of  lashes  ?—  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases  there  is  an  appeal  to  ft^e 
overseer;  in  some  cases  it  is  understood  that  the  driver  has  the  power  to  administer  it. 

51^.  To  what  extent?— Six  lashes  in  turning  out  in  the  morning;  if  the  negroes  do 
not  come  in  time  the  driver  will  give  six  to  each  of  the  labourers.  In  riding  thiough 
coffee  districts  I  have  come  upon  punishments,  and  asked  the  reason,  on  no  white  man 
being  present,  and  I  found  that  the  driver  did  it.  I  recollect,  in  one  case,  riding  with  an 
Earopean,  a  military  man,  who  was  excessively  angry,  and  requested  me  to  interfere,  and 
1  did  interfere,  but  I  was  soon  obliged  to  go  away ;  the  driver  told  roe  he  could  not  help 
it,  and  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  it ;  it  was  two  old  women  he  was  flogging. 


Mortis,  12®  die  Junii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART 

IN    THE   CHAIR. 


William  Taylor,  Esq.,  again  called  in  ;  and  further  examined. 

518.  HAD  Mr.  Wildman  been  in  the  management  of  the  estates  himself  before  you 
took  charge  of  those  estates  in  1829? — Yes. 

519.  For  what  length  of  time  ? — Two  years,  I  think. 

520.  Was  he  in  the  island  ? — He  was  in  the  island  ;  he  held  an  office  in  Kingston  in 
the  Customs,  and  visited  his  estates  occasionally. 

521.  Had  he^  previously  to  your  taking  charge  of  those  estates,  adopted  those  regula- 
tions respecting  night  work,  which  were  adopted  after  you  took  charge  of  them  ? — Yes. 

522.  For  what  length  of  time  previously  to  your  quitting  the  island  had  that  regulation 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Wildman's  estates  ? — During  his  two  years'  residence  and  during  the 
subsequent  two  of  mine. 

523.  Did  you  observe  any  increase  in  the  population,  or  a  diminution  of  the  decrease 
of  the  population,  upon  those  estates  at  the  expiration  of  those  four  years? — My  impres- 
sion is,  that  there  was  an  increase,  but  very  slight,  or  there  might  have  been  a  decrease, 
bat  it  was  quite  immaterial  either  way ;  but  my  impression  is  that  there  was  an  increase. 

524.  In  the  letter  you  referred  to  as  having  written  to  Mr.  Wildman,  in  October  1830, 
you  alluded  to  other  planters  being  much  more  in  advance  than  yourself  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  estates ;  are  the  Committee  to  infer  from  thence  that  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wild- 
man  was  less  productive  than  those  other  estates  ? — Yes. 

525.  What  might  be  the  diminution  of  the  return  of  the  estate  from  the  time  when 
that  system  commenced,  compared  with  the  returns  previously  ? — I  cannot  distinctly  state 
it,  but  I  would  state  generally  it  was  very  great. 

526.  Was  there  any  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  estate  ? — ^Yes ;  but  that  was 
ovnng  to  an  occasional  cause;  it  was  owing  to  the  necessity  to  repair  the  buildings. 

527.  Upon  those  occasions  on  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  estate  to  dig  cane  holes 
for  the  purpose  of  planting  canes,  were  the  slaves  in  Mr.  Wild  man's  property  employed 
in  the  cane  hole  digging,  or  mere  jobbing  labourers  employed  ? — ^During  Mr.  Wildman's 
residence,  I  think  his  negroes  were  employed  in  digging  the  requisite  number  of  cane 
holes,  and  after  his  departure  I  gave  them  assistance. 

528.  To  what  extent  ? — For  one  half,  or  more  than  one  half. 

529.  Then  for  more  than  one  half  you  assisted  the  estate  negroes  by  the  employment 
of  jobbers  ? — On  two  of  the  estates,  St.  Andrew's  and  Clarendon ;  there  was  none  re- 
quired upon  the  Vere  estate. 

530.  You  have  stated,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that  the  negroes  upon  the 
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estates  in  January  appeared  to  be  quite  exhausted? — I  assume  January  as  being  the 
centre  of  crop  time ;  but  it  will  be  equally  applicable  to  a  month  earlier,  or  a  month 
later. 

531.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  course  ot  crop  time  the  negroes  are  exhausted  ? — 
I  think  they  are  more  exhausted  than  at  any  other  timer. 

532.  Is  not  it  a  very  common  observation  that  during  crop  time  and  after  crop  time 
the  negroes  present  an  appearance  of  greater  health,  and  a  better  appearance  altogether, 
than  they  do  at  any  other  time  of  the  year? — Yes,  I  have  heard  that  often  remarked. 

533.  Uid  you  never  observe  it  yourself? — I  observed  that  they  generally  were  fatter 
and  healthier  looking,  but  I  could  in  riding  through  the  estate  discern  by  the  counte- 
nances who  were  the  individuals  that  had  been  on  duty  the  night  before ;  I  could  trace 
and  did  trace  symptoms  of  exhaustion  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had  been  on  duty  the 
night  before,  but  I  do  think  that  during  crop,  from  the  immense  quantities  of  liquor 
they  swallow,  and  from  the  constant  chewing  of  the  sugar  cane,  they  increase  in  bulk, 
that  they  become  fatter. 

534.  What  estates  were  you  riding  through  upon  which  you  staid  long  enough  to 
observe  the  appearance  of  the  negroes,  and  distinguishing  those  that  had  been  up  at 
night? — I  stated  yesterday,  that  for  a  very  short  period  immediately  prior  to  my  leaving 
the  island,  night-work  was  introduced  on  Mr.  Wildman's  estates ;  on  one  of  those  estates 
I  was  resident ;  I  rode  out  every  morning,  and  I  could  then  and  did  then  discern  by 
the  countenances  those  that  had  been  on  duty. 

535.  Then  your  observation  is  with  reference  to  the  negroes  upon  Mr.  Wildman's 
estates  ? — Yes,  and  simply  upon  that  occasion. 

586.  You  stated  that  you  had  heard  that  the  frequent  miscarriages  which  took  place 
amongst  the  negro  women,  were  attributed  to  their  having  been  flogged  when  it  was 
not  known  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  have  you  never  heard  those  mis- 
carriages attributed  to  the  practice  which  prevails  amongst  many  women,  of  taking  some 
of  those  herbs  which  abound  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pro- 
curing abortions,  in  order  that  they  might  exercise  control  over  the  individual  with 
whom  they  were  connected  ;  did  you  never  hear  that  assigned  as  the  cause  by  medical 
persons  ? — No ;  I  may  have  in  a  particular  instance,  but  by  no  means  as  a  widely  pre- 
vailing instance. 

537.  Do  you  know  Sir  Michael  Clare  by  name  ? — Yes. 

538.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject? — No,  I  never 
»poke  to  him  in  my  life. 

539.  Are  you  acquamted  with  the  habits  of  the  maroons  ? — I  am  to  a  certain  extent ; 
I  have  frequently  visited  their  villages  and  been  in  their  houses. 

540.  Which  of  the  maroon  towns  have  you  been  most  conversant  with? — I  think 
Accompong. 

541.  Are  you  an'are  whether  the  maroons  are  ever  in  the  habit  of  hiring  themselves 
out  upon  the  estates  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  it. 

542.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  sort  of  life  that  the  maroons  lead  ? — Chiefly 
in  hunting  and  fishing;  they  have  large  districts  assigned  to  them  by  the  Legislature, 
guaranteed  to  them  by  Acts  of  Assembly ;  on  those  they  hunt  and  fish.  They  also  in 
two  of  their  towns,  Charlestown  and  Mooretown,  are  extensively  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  arrow-root ;  they  also  rear  cattle  to  a  small  extent. 

543.  Are  you  speaking  of  manual  labour  performed  by  the  maroons  themselves,  or 
by  the  slaves  possessed  by  the  maroons  ? — ^They  cultivate  arrow-root  and  provisions  by 
their  own  manual  labour. 

544.  Have  they  not  a  considerable  number  of  negroes? — I  should  not  say  a  conside- 
rable number ;  they  have  negroes,  but  nothing  compared  to  their  own  number. 

545.  Did  you  ever  see  their  Returns,  which  are  regularly  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  in  each  session  ? — Yes,  I  think  in  Mooretown  there  are  500  maroons 
and  perhaps  seventy  slaves,  but  the  Returns  will  speak  for  themselves. 

546.  In  those  towns  they  cultivate  the  arrow-root  and  provisions  ? — Yes ;  and  there 
are  tradesmen  amongst  them. 

547.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — I  do,  because  T  have 
paid  them  money. 

548.  What  description  of  tradesmen  ? — Carpenters. 

549.  The  maroons  themselves,  or  the  slaves  they  have  ?— -The  maroons  themselves. 

550.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  maroons  in  Mooretown  ? — In  Accompong  and  Charles- 
town. 
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551.  What  proportion  of  them  may  be  tradesmen  ?-^I  do  not  know,  but  I  should 
think  a  small  proportion. 

552.  Is  not  their  general  habits  migratory? — Not  migratory. 

553.  Is  it  not  going  over  the  woods,  hunting  the  wild  hog,  and  fishing? — Yes,  chiefly  r 
but  there  are  other  employments.  I  have  stated  that  I  have  paid  them  money  for 
mechanical  labour;  I  only  did  it  in  two  instances,  and  I  would  rather  state  the 
instances ;  the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  schools  in  those  towns,  and  had 
to  erect  buildings  for  the  purpose,  they  went  to  the  expense  of  those  erections,  and 
employed  maroons  to  do  it,  and  I  was  connected  with  that  Society,  and  had  to  pay  the 
men  for  it. 

554.  Was  not  that  in  1825  or  1826  ?— Much  later  than  that ;  in  1829, 1  think. 

555.  Was  not  there  a  chapel  built  in  1825,  in  one  of  the  maroon  towns  ? — I  think  not. 

556.  Should  you  state  generally  that  the  maroons  have  made  much  advance  in 
civilization  ? — I  will  speak  particularly  of  Accompong,  for  of  them  I  know  most.  Up 
to  1828, 1  should  say  that  the  Accompongs  were  in  a  very  low  state  as  to  moral  and 
civil  condition ;  but  in  1828  a  circumstance  took  place  in  the  town  which  led  very 
rapidly  to  a  very  different  state  of  things,  and  I  think  a  very  great  alteration  took  place 
in  the  character  and  aspect  of  that  settlement,  from  1828  downwards. 

557.  What  circumstance  do  you  allude  to  ? — It  was  the  establishment  of  the  means  of 
instruction,  which  they  rapidly  availed  themselves  of;  prior  to  that  tliey  were  left  in 
utter  ignorance,  and  were,  consequently,  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  but  the  means  of 
instruction  were  afforded  to  them  in  1828,  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  from 
that  date  I  observed  a  rapid  change  in  them. 

558.  You  have  spoken  of  the  number  of  manumissions  that  took  place  being  prin- 
cipally confined  to  domestics,  and  you  said  that  there  was  a  greater  facility  in  obtaining 
manumissions  for  domestics  than  for  other  slaves;  what  do  you  allude  to  particular? — 
I  allude,  first  of  all,  to  that  which  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  greatest  number  of 
manumissions  are  amongst  household  servants,  and  I  think  there  are  greater  facilities. 
I  think  that  domestic  servants  in  Jamaica  have  opportunities  of  making  friends  in  the 
higher  classes  more  frequently  than  the  field  negro  has ;  I  have  known  many  a  domestic 
senrant  apply  to  the  friends  of  his  master  for  assistance,  or  for  his  good  offices,  his 
instrumentality  in  paving  the  way  to  his  freedom ;  and  I  have  known  gentlemen  in 
Kingston  often  give  their  good  offices  and  their  instrumentality  to  lead  the  way  to 
freedom.  Domestic  servants  frequently  acquire  their  freedom  from  the  gift  of  their 
master,  their  master  leaving  the  island  and  manumizing  them ;  they  get  it  much  more 
frequently  by  bequest  than  the  field  negroes.  From  those  causes  I  infer  that  the  great 
majority  of  manumissions  is  amongst  domestic  servants,  and  that  it  arises  from  such 
facilities.    I  have  very  seldom  met  with  a  manumission  in  the  case  of  a  field  negro. 

559.  In  speaking  of  the  disposition  of  the  slave  population,  within  your  own  obser- 
vation, to  work  for  wages  on  their  own  account,  have  you  spoken  from  any  experience 
that  you  have  been  enabled  to  acquire  of  the  general  character  of  the  slave  population,  or 
have  you  spoken  from  your  own  individual  observation,  which  you  have  formed  upon  the 
character  and  qualities  of  Mr.  Wildman's  negroes? — Both. 

560.  You  said,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  that  for  ten  years  you  were  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  the  negro  population  as  compared  with  the  more  minute  knowledge 
you  subsequently  acquired  ;  at  what  period  were  you  enabled  to  acquire  that  more  minute 
knowledge? — In  1828  I  was  a  great  deal  more  in  the  country  and  amongst  planters  and 
slave  owners  and  overseers,  and  that  class  of  people,  than  I  had  ever  been  before.  I 
think  I  acquired  more  knowledge  that  year  than  I  had  done  previously ;  but  in  1829  and 
1830,  and  half  of  1831,  having  been  constantly  in  contact  with  700  slaves  in  some  shape 
or  another,  and  having  been  constantly  amongst  planters  in  travelling  about  the  country, 
I  was  constantly  brought  into  the  overseers*  houses  and  proprietors'  houses ;  the  circuit 
that  I  had  to  perform  to  go  round  those  estates  being  120  miles. 

661.  That  was  upon  the  three  estates  from  St.  Andrew's  to  Vere,  and  from  Vere  to 
Clarendon  ? — ^And  back  again  to  St.  Andrew's  ;  and  that  circuit,  I  think,  I  performed 
every  eight  weeks.  Then  I  was  often  making  journeys  to  different  parts  of  the  island, 
where  I  was  constantly  going  amongst  the  people,  and  in  their  houses  as  much  as  any 
person  could  be  who  was  not  in  the  direct  management  of  the  estates. 

562.  Do  you  consider  the  experience  which  you  possessed  sufficient  to  enable  you  to 
speak  of  the  general  character  of  the  slave  population  ? — Beginning  at  the  very  moment 
1  went  to  the  island,  and  taking  in  the  whole  of  my  experience,,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  experience  of  other  persons  generally,  I  do  believe,  and  I  do  honestly  maintain,  that 
I  am^  from  that  experience,  as  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  as  any  on^  that  was  ever  ia 
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the  island ;  but  I  draw  a  strong  distinction  between  the  experience  I  had  prior  to  my 
being  in  the  management  of  Mr.  Wildman's  estate,  and  subsequetitly,  because  the  t.me' 
I  was  there  afforded  me  opportunities  of  close  inspection*  and  more  continual  ins].eotion 
of  the  private  ways  and  habits  of  the  negro,  not  only  in  those  villages  but  of  other 
villages.  x 

563.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  not  the  case  that  there  is  a  disinclmation  on  the  part  of 
the  negro,  that  his  dwelling-house  and  ground  should  be  visited  by  strangers  I — Net 
unless  ne  knuws  the  object  and  character  of  the  white  person/ 

564.  Whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  confidence  between  the  master  and  the  slave,  is 
there  not  a  reluctance  upon  the  part  of  the  slave  to  have  the  master  or  any  body  upon  the 
estate  coming  and  prying,  as  he  would  regard  it,  about  the  house  ? — No,  they  do  not 
think  so  if  the  negro  likes  his  master. 

565.  You  put  forward  your  experience  then,  as  you  have  described  it  in  the  course  of 
your  examination,  as  that  which  enables  yon  to  speak  with  perfect  cOtafidence  of  the 
general  disposition  of  the  negro  population  of  the  island,  and  from  that  experience  you 
stated  to  the  Committee  as  your  belief,  that  the  slave  population  generally  throughout  the 
island  would  voluntarily  engage  in  labour  for  a  remuneration  to  themselves  ? — I  do  think 
so,  provided  the  customary  motives  that  make  men  work  bear  upon  them. 

566.  To  what  extent,  in  point  of  fact,  does  your  experience  enable  you  to  state  that 
any  slaves  have  worked  voluntarily,  receiving  wages,  how  frequently  may  instances  have 
occurred  within  your  experience,  atad  what  might  be  the  number  of  slaves  who  have  done 
so  ? — In  speaking  of  individual  cases,  I  could  speak  of  them  almost  in  multitudes ;  but 
in  speaking  of  bodies  of  slaves,  I  could  only  do  it  to  a  very  limited  extent.  I  conceive 
that  the  state  of  society  is  so  peculiar,  that  there  is  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
whether  bodies  of  slaves  would  do  it ;  but  inferring  from  the  fact  that  in  individual  cases 
they  do  it,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  they  would  do  it  in  bodies  if  they  were  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  so  as  to  have  the  same  motive  bearing  upon  them. 

567.  To  what  extent  did  the  negroes  upon  Mr.  Wildroan's  estate,  which  were  under 
your  charge,  so  employ  themselves,  and  what  might  be  the  number  of  Mr.  Wildman's 
negroes  who  have  done  so  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  the  instance  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  voluntary  labour  was  that  of  the  thirty  negroes,  half  Mr.  Wildman's  and  half  Mr. 
Maddox*s,  who  worked  extra  work,  and  earned  a  certain  sum  of  money.     ' 

568.  Did  any  other  instance  occur  during  the  time  you  had  the  management  of  Mr. 
Wildman's  estates? — I  mentioned  another  instance,  the  construction  of  the  fence  where 
there  was  a  small  number  of  negroes  of  Mr.  Wildman's.  I  mentioned  a  third  instance  of 
occasional  labour  in  the  garden ;  but  I  mentioned  generally,  that  so  far  as  I  could,  I  tried 
the  experiment  of  voluntary  labour,  and  I  mentioned  generally,  that  so  far  as  the  peculiar 
system  would  allow  me,  I  got  voluntary  labour. 

569.  Are  those  the  only  instances  that  occurred  within  your  knowledge? — Not  the 
only,  because  there  may  be  other*  that  I  do  not  remember. 

570.  Be  so  good  as  to  mention  any  others  that  occur  to  your  recollection. — Frequently 
instances  occurred  of  a  man's  labour  being  required,  and  my  proposing  to  him  to  sell  his 
labour  upon  a  day  that  was  his  own.  I  will  give  an  instance ;  there  was  one  man  upon 
the  estate  whose  labour  was  very  important ;  he  was  a  ploughman ;  it  was  often  very  de- 
sirable that  he  should  complete  his  work.  A  Saturday  would  arrive  which  was  his.  The 
overseer  proposed  to  him  to  work  upon  that  day,  and  be  paid  for  it  hereafter,  either  by 
another  day,  or  to  sell  the  day,  to  take  money,  or  to  take  sugar,  or  to  take  com  ;  and  he 
sold  the  day.  I  recollect  another  man,  a  distiller,  who  preferred  money.  I  have  known 
him  bring  an  account  for  so  many  days ;  be  has  been  told  he  should  get  other  days,  or 
corn,  or  money,  and  he  preferred  the  raoney. 

571.  Then  the  instances  you  refer  to  are  those  occurring  upon  Mr.  Wildman's  estates, 
and  not  personally  known  to  you  upon  other  estates  ? — The  instances  which  I  have  just 
detailed  of  course  occurred  upon  Mr.  Wildman*s  estates  j  I  referred  to  them  alone  in 
those  instances. 

'  572.  Are  there  any  other  instances  which  occurred  upon  any  other  estates  within  ybtir 
own  personal  knowledge  ? — I  remember  another  instance  of  voluntary  labour  being  re- 
lated to  me  by  an  overseer  in  Port  Royal  Mountains,  and  he  told  me  it  was  general 
negroes  working  for  one  another  for  hire  in  their  grounds. 

573.  How  were  the  negroes  in  the  habit  of  paying  each  other  ? — In  money,  in  the  in- 
stance to  which  I  refer ;  for  I  remember  the  sam  mentioned  as  the  price  of  the  labour,  a 
maccaroni,  is,  Bd,  currency. 

574.  You  haVe  spoken  of  the  removal  of  the  negroes  from  one  property  to  another,  and 
the  disinclination  thiey  have  to  remove ;  doe»  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  pre- 
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Tiously  to  sneh  removal  taking  place,  the  owner  to  whose  property  they  are  removed,, 
takes  care  previously  to  have  erected  their  houses  for  them,  and  furnished  them  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  to  settle,  upon  the  property  to  which  they  remove  ? — In 
some  cases ;  but  in  general  I  would  state  that  every  means  is  adopted  to  make  the  re- 
moval pleasant  and  comfortable  on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

575.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  that  having  once  become  habituated  to  the  spot,  they 
leave  it  with  great  reluctance  ? — Yes,  and  on  account  of  the  change  of  masters  too.  In 
my  own  experience  of  the  case  there  was^  no  change  of  masters,  and  therefore  it  was  less 
offensive  to  them;  but  still  it  was  accompanied  with  difficulty,  and  in  that  case  the  houses 
were  erected  and  grounds  previously  established  for  them,  and  abundant  allowances  were 
given  to  them.  I  luive  no  right  to  say  there  was  great  difficulty,  but  still  it  required  a 
good  deal  of  address  and  mans^ment ;  it  is  a  duty  that  a  manager  always  shrinks  from 
and  dislikes. 

576.  You  have  spoken  of  innumerable  instances  occurring  of  ^plications  on  the  part 
ofslaTes  to' purchase  their  freedom,  which  they  were  unable  to  effect;  did  you  speak  of 
domestic  servants  or  of  field  slaves  ? — Some  instances  were  of  slaves  belonging  to  pro- 
perties, but  they  were  very  few,  and  were  under  particular  circumstances. 

577.  Have  you  ever  known  instances,  or  heara  of  instances,  in  which  a  slave  possessed 
of  property  has  declined  purchasing  his  freedom,  considering  his  situation  preferable,  in- 
asmucti  as  he,  as  a  slave,  had  his  grounds  and  his  house  and  property  ? — I  have  heard  of 
such  instances. 

578.  Did  you  never  hear  of  an  instance  of  some  slaves  upon  an  estate  in  Plaintain 
Garden  river,  who  possessing  slaves  themselves,  the  question  was  put  to  them  by  the 
manager,  why  they  did  not  purchase  their  freedom,  and  the  answer  they  gave? — I  think  I 
have  heard  that.  I  have  heard  generally  that  there  have  been  instances  of  slaves  refusing 
their  freedom. 

579.  What  were  those  slaves ;  were  they  principal  people  upon  the  estate  ? — I  have 
beard  of  it  in  Plaintain  Garden  river.  I  knew  one  instance  of  a  slave  who  offered  to  buy 
his  freedom,  and  he  was  refused;  and  I  have  known  instances  where  it  was  offered  to 
them,  and  they  have  refused  it ;  but  in  both  cases  I  speak  quite  generally.  I  am  per- 
fectly unable  to  speak  of  it  with  accuracy.  I  speak  of  two  pieces  of  information  that 
came  to  me  from  different  directions. 

580.  When  you  say  you  have  heard  of  slaves  refusing  their  freedom,  do  not  you  mean 
refusing  to  purchase  their  freedom  ? — Yes. 

581.  You  spoke  of  the  present  lettered  knowledge  which  prevails  amongst  the  slave 
population,  as  rendering  trie  agitation  of  the  question  respecting  their  emancipation  so 
peculiarly  critical;  to  what  extent  do  you  consider  lettered  knowledge  has  reached 
amongst  the  slave  population? — ^As  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1816,  it  is  immense. 

582.  When  you  speak  of  lettered  knowledge,  do  you  mean  to  speak  of  reading  being 
taught  to  slaves,  or  oral  instruction  ? — By  lettered  instruction  I  mean  reading  instruction, 
not  oral  instruction. 

583.  What  may  be  the  extent  to  which  they  read  ? — ^That  I  can  give  no  idea  of  as  to 
the  number;  but  by  relating  the  places  where  no  schools  were  in  1816,  and  the  places 
where  schools  are  now,  an  opinion  may  be  formed.  The  instruction  that  the  slave  po- 
pulation receive  in  the  knowledge  of  letters  is  derived  on  Sundays,  from  Sunday  schools  ; 
they  get  no  instruction  in  letters  on  the  estates.  In  1816  I  cannot  remember  that  there 
was  one  Sunday  school  in  the  island ;  in  1831  there  were  immense  numbers,  compara- 
tively. In  going  round  the  island,  in  my  mind,  I  could  enumerate  the  places  where  I 
saw  them.  In  those  schools  large  bodies  of  slaves,  adults  chiefly,  went  on  Sundays  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  letters.  The  same  men  could  not  go  on  successive  Sundays ;  so 
that  it  was  a  different  body  of  men  that  you  saw  on  successive  Sundays.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  large  quantity  of  knowledge  was  diffused  in  the 
surrounding  districts.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  is  extreme  in  Jamaica.  Those  slaves 
who  have  acquired  this  knowledge  at  the  Sunday  schools  repeat  it,  according  to  all  I 
have  heard,  on  those  respective  estates;  so  that  it  wbs  spreading. 

584.  In  point  of  fact,  are  they  in  the  habit  of  reading  generally  ? — Not  generally ;  but 
as  compared  with  what  they  were  formerly  they  are. 

585.  Are  there  upon  most  of  the  estates  several  of  the  slaves  who  can  read  ? — Not  upon 
most  of  the  eaftates,  but  the  increase  of  lettered  knowledge  or  the  power  of  reading  is 
goiae  on  with  immense  rapidity,  particularly  in  the  districts  close  to  towns  in  which 
Sundiaj  schools  are  regularly  taught. 

586.  Are  not  the  Sunday  schools  principally  for  the  children  where  they  have  been 
established  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  in  Kingston  they  are,  but  not  in  the  country  stations.  Id' 
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the  Sunday  schools  in  which  I  have  been,  the  adults,  I  think,  form  the  greatest  number^ 
but  there  are  numbers  of  children  too ;  there  is  an  admixture. 

587.  In  which  of  the  parishes  are  there  the  schools  of  which  the  adult  negroes  form 
the  greatest  proportion? — In  1828  I  visited  St.  Thomas-in-the-East ;  Mr.  Treco  was  the- 
rector ;  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  and  after 
much  opposition  had  succeeded.  In  his  school  the  building  was  filled  with  adults,  and 
on  speaking  to  them  I  understood  that  they  could  only  attend  occasionally,  one  Sunday 
perhaps  out  of  three ;  the  school  was  filled  every  Sunday,  so  that  I  inferred  that  under 
instruction  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  people. 

588.  How  many  would  the  school-house  contain  ? — It  was  a  large  room  and  filled  ; 
there  are  smaller  schools  between  Morant  Bay  and  Port  Antonio,  but  of  those  I  would 
not  speak  because  I  know  littk  of  them ;  at  Port  Antonio  there  is  a  very  large  school 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  officiating  clergyman  there,  chiefly  attended,  I  think,  by 
adults ;  it  was  so  the  day  I  was  in  ic. 

589.  Will  you  state  the  other  places  ? — ^Along  the  north  coast  at  the  different  stations 
of  missionaries  and  clergymen  there  are  Sunday  schools ;  I  would  mention  at  Buff  Bay, 
at  Anotta  Bay,  that  I  have  not  seen  myself,  at  Falmouth,  and  in  Montego  Bay  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  at  Lucea  and  Savannah  le  Mar ;  I  never  was  at  either  of  them,  but 
I  kriow  it  in  this  way,  that  the  clergy  and  the  missionaries  connected  with  those  missio- 
naries in  Hanover  and  Westmoreland  had  them,  and  that  they  said  their  brethren  had 
them.  In  St.  Elizabeth's  it  consists  with  my  knowledge  that  the  instruction  in  letters  is 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  has  organized  a 
considerable  system  of  instruction ;  also  by  means  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who 
are  devoted  to  that  species  of  instruction,  and  by  means  of  several  families,  land-holders 
in  the  parish,  who  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  that  species  of  instruction.  I  should 
say  that  in  St.  Elizabeth's  it  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  the  clergy  and 
dissenting  missionaries,  and  Moravian  missionaries  and  private  families;  but  still  the 
number  of  taught  as  compared  with  the  total  population  is  small,  but  I  believe  it  is 
rapidly  and  widely  increasing,  and  that  the  recipients  of  instruction  are  themselves  again 
the  active  instruments  of  diffusing  that  instruction. 

590.  You  have  spoken  of  the  missionaries  and  the  Moravians ;  have  not  the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England  taken  a  part  in  this  instruction  ? — Part  of  them. 

591.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  lettered  knowledge  acquired  at  the  schools? — It  is  a 
knowledge  of  reading. 

592.  How  are  they  taught  ? — As  you  teach  children  or  ignorant  people  in  this  country ; 
you  teach  them  the  alphabet,  and  to  spell,  and  then  to  read. 

593.  In  what  book  ? — In  the  common  primer  that  is  used,  the  books  published  in  this 
country  by  the  different  societies ;  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  issues  a  spelling- 
book,  the  Sunday  School  Union  issues  books,  and  the  different  societies  in  this  country 
issue  books,  and  send  them  out  in  large  quantities  to  Jamaica ;  by  the  Christian  Know- 
ledge Society,  and  other  societies,  large  supplies  of  publications  expressly  for  the  use  of 
the  people  are  sent  out. 

594.  Do  yon  consider  the  instruction  of  the  adult  population  has  either  progressed  so 
far,  or  has  extended  so  much  amongst  them,  as  that  they  would,  by  means  ot  that  lettered 
knowledge  which  they  have  acquired,  become  familiar  by  reading  with  subjects  that  may 
be  discussed  in  this  country ;  would  they  be  able  to  read  the  anti-slavery  publications  for 
instance,  and  the  other  publications  to  which  yon  have  alluded  ? — In  many  particular 
instances,  but  not  universally ;  I  know  particular  instances  where  they  subscribed  and 
took  in  those  publications,  and  I  can  name  one. 

595.  The  slave  having  been  instructed  in  the  school  to  read,  is  he  allowed  to  take  the 
book  which  he  has  learnt  to  read  home,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  others  1 — Yes ;  the  book 
is  given  to  him,  or  he  purchases  it ;  I  have  known  them  oflen  purchase  books. 

596.  Is  there  any  obstruction  made  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  the  slaves  on  their 
estates  being  instructed  in  reading,  and  instructing  others? — In  some  cases;  but  in 
general  I  should  say,  that  the  proprietors  and  the  land-owners  know  very  little  about  it ; 
it  goes  on  in  the  negroes  own  cabin ;  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a  cruel  interference ;  in 
other  cases  there  is  a  kind  benevolent  encouragement ;  it  depends  upon  the  temper  and 
character  of  the  individual  proprietor  or  overseer. 

597.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Treco's  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-East  took  place  after  much  opposition  >  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 
any  opposition  was  made? — Yes;  I  gathered  it  from  the  newspapers,  and  from  Mr. 
Treco*8  own  communication  to  me. 

598.  Was  that  opposition  general  ? — ^There  was  a  division ;  a  certain  section  of  the 
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parish  were  determined,  if  they  could,  to  put  it  down,  and  another  party  sprung  up  in 
the  parish  who  were  determined  to  support  him,  and  they  carried  it.  The  party  that 
supported  him  was  headed  by  a  high  official  man  in  the  district. 

599.  You  consider  then  that  the  slave  population  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  lettered 
icnowledge  to  be  capable  of  reading  publications  which  take  place  in  the  island? — In 
multitudes  of  instances.;  but  not  universally. 

600.  Is  that  observation  of  yours  applicable  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Jameses  and  Han- 
over, or  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  Kingston  and  Spanish -town  ?-~0f  Hanover 
I  will  say  nothing,  for  I  have  scarcely  been  in  it ;  but  of  St.  James's  I  can  speak  more 
confidently ;  I  think  that  the  knowledge  of  letters  has  of  late  years  in  St.  James's  been 
rapidly  and  widely  diffused  amongst  the  adult  negroes ;  still,  as  compared  with  the  num- 
ber who  do  not  read,  it  is  small ;  but  as  compared  with  the  state  of  the  same  parishes  five, 
or  even  three  years  before,  it  is  great. 

601.  Is  not  it  very  extended  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  and  in  that  dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

602.  Do  you  know  that  those  publications  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  read  by  the 
slaves  ? — I  know  of  no  instance  where  an  English  publication  of  that  nature  has  been 
read ;  but  I  know  of  instances,  so  &r  as  I  could  know  them,  where  publications  appoach- 
ingto  that  tendency  published  in  the  island  have  been  read. 

603.  What  are  those  publications  ?— Those  are  periodicals  in  Jamaica  that  have  recently 
sprung  up,  and  which  I  think  approach  to  an  anti-slavery  character,  and  they  are  read  by 
slaves ;  I  know  one  instance  in  which  a  slave  subscribed  to  take  it. 

604.  Do  you  mean  the  Watchman  and  the  Christian  Record? — Yes. 

605.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  establishment  of  those  papers ;  were  they  estab- 
lished in  the  island  exclusively,  or  wece  they  established  in  consequence  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  England  ?^-I  know  nothing  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  England,  except  what  I  gather  from  the  public  prints. 

606.  You  do  not  know  then  that  the  Watchman  and  the  Christian  Record  were  origi- 
nally set  up  at  the  instance  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  England  ? — I  know  nothing 
positive ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  Watchman,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  was  not  set  agoing  in 
that  way,  because  I  know  the  individual  who  edits  it. 

607.  Did  you  hear  of  any  application  made  to  persons  by  the  secretary  of  the  Anti- 
slavery  Society  to  support  the  Watchman  in  Jamaica,  as  being  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  Anti -slavery  Society  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  think  it  very  natural  that  they 
should  seek  the  circulation  of  those  publications. 

608.  Do  you  consider,  as  a  person  acquainted  with  the  state  of  society  in  Jamaica, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  slave  population,  that  it  is  safe  to  communicate  to  them  pub- 
lications of  the  tendency  of  the  Anti-slavery  Report  or  the  Watchman  ? — I  think  it  very 
unsafe. 

609.  Must  not  such  publications  necessarily  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion, feelings  of  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  towards  their  masters  ? — I  think  that  the 
Watchman  and  Christian  Record,  if  generally  read  by  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  must  excite 
io  the  minds  of  the  slaves  extreme  dissatisfaction  with  their  condition.  The  Anti-slavery 
Reporter  I  knew  little  of  in  Jamaica ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  read  there. 

610.  You  have  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  in  speaking  of  the  mode  in  which 
emancipation  might  be  effected,  pointed  out  the  importance  of  concilitating  the  masters 
in  any  measure  which  might  be  adopted,  with  the  view  to  effect  an  ultimate  extinction  of 
slavery.  Must  not  those  publications  necessarily  very  much  retard  that  object? — Yes,  I 
think  it  must  retard  that  object  iu  the  present  state  of  things. 

611.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  there  had  been  sent  out  to  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  before  the  lettered  knowledge  had  extended  so  far,  various  devices  upon  in- 
struments of  various  sorts,  and  various  utensils  sent  out  there,  which  might  excite  the 
negro  to  dissatisfaction  with  his  present  condition? — When  I  first  went  out  to  Jamaica,  I 
heard  that  stated,  and  I  remember  a  device  that  was  mentioned,  but  I  never  saw  any 
crockery-ware  of  that  description,  and  I  think  that  if  it  had  been  seen,  for  instance,  upon 
the  quay  of  Kingston,  it  would  have  been  broken  to  pieces. 

612.  Are  not  the  crates  of  earthen  ware  landed  without  the  contents  of  those  crates 
being  seen  ;  do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  land  and  convey  amongst  the 
slave  population  those  different  articles  of  earthenware,  without  their  being  exposed  to 
public  view  in  Kingston  ? — I  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  land  them,  but  I  think 
almost  impossible  to  convey  the  contents  of  the  crates  to  the  slave  population  without 
detection,  but  it  is  possible  they  may  have  done  so. 

613.  Do  you  know  by  whom  those  articles  have  been  sent  to  Jamaica,  which  have  had 
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those  representations  upon  them,  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  discontent  in  their  miads? 
— It  does  not  consist  with  my  knowledge,  that  they  were  ever  sent;  I  never  saw  tbem; 
when  I  first  went  to  Jamaica,  I  can  only  remember  in  one  instance  being  told  that  aomc 
things  of  that  sort  had  been  sent  out,  but  I  never  saw  any ;  I  never  heard  it  generally 
remarked. 

614.  You  stated,  that  you  had  no  reason  to  expect  the  insurrection  which  took  place  ia 
the  beginning  of  January  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

615.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  insurrection  ?— -First  and  chiefly  to  the  rapid 
advance  of  knowledge ;  remotely  to  the  discussion  in  the  House  of  Assembly  respectmg 
the  privileges  of  free  people  of  colour,  and  their  consequent  admission  to  them.  The 
discussion  respecting  the  privileges  of  the  free  people,  led,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  went, 
to  an  impression  upon  tne  minds  of  the  slaves,  that  that  measure  was  to  extend  to 
giving  them  freedom,  and  therefore  it  called  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  the  sub- 
ject. I  ascribe  it  also  partly  to  a  desire  and  an  expectation  of  freedom  that  have  been 
excited  by  the  discussions  that  have  been  carried  on  between  the  Colonial  Legislature 
and  the  parent  Legislature,  or  parent  Oovemment,  for  five  or  six  years.  Another  cause 
that  occurs  to  me  is,  the  highly  excited  and  divided  state  of  the  press  in  Jamaica.  These 
are  all  the  causes  I  can  state,  as  consisting  with  my  own  knowliedge  of  the  island,  but  I 
have  had  reason  since  to  believe  that  there  was  another  cause. 

616.  Knowing  all  those  causes  to  be  in  full  operation,  whence  arose  your  surprise  at 
hearing  of  Cne  insurrection  ? — Having  all  that  in  my  mind,  but  still  having  a  strong  im- 
pression that  christian  knowledge  had  been  widely  diffused  amongst  them,  and  knowing 
that  christian  knowledge  had  the  effect  of  counteracting  a  tendency  to  turbulence,  I 
believed  that  the  christian  section  of  the  negroes  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
rebellion.  The  other  section  of  the  negroes,  the  irreligious  ones,  always  appeared  to  mc 
to  be  completely  without  union,  and  therefore  that  nothing  could  be  expected  from  thero. 
Since  the  event  has  taken  place,  I  find  my  mind  has  gone  back  to  a  contemplation  of  the 
subject,  and  I  assigned  the  causes  to  the  advance  of  knowledge,  to  the  discussion  of  the 
Free  Bill,  and  to  the  correspondence  between  the  two  Governments.  Those  I  conceive 
to  be  the  causes ;  I  thought  that  these  causes  would  be  counteracted  by  the  other  two  S 
causes  I  have  mentioned,  but  I  have  been  mistaken.  '" 

617.  You  spoke  of  the  Free  Bill  removing  the  disabilities  under  which  the  people  of 
colour  previously  laboured;  did  not  the  general  law  pass  in  1830,  the  object  of  which 
law  was  to  place  a  coloured  person  precisely  in  the  same  condition,  in  eveiy  respect,  at 
a  white  settler  ? — I  believe  so. 

618.  Previously  to  that^  ever  since  1816,  had  there  not  been  annual  Bills  passed  by 
the  Legislature  conferring  those  privileges  upon  particular  individuals  by  means  of  pri- 
vate Bills? — Not  I  believe  in  some  cases  to  the  full  extent,  but  to  a  veiy  great  extent; 
but  upon  such  a  subject  I  am  a  bad  authority.  ^ 

619.  Will  you  state  what  your  impression  is  when  you  state  that  those  particular  Bills    * 
were  not  to  the  full  extent  ? — For  instance ;  I  believe  that  in  some  cases  a  particular  Bill    I 
would  give  to  a  free  man  of  colour  every  privilege,  except  perhaps  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  or  sitting  in  Council ;  he  might  be  a  juror ;  he  might  hold  an  inferior 
•office,  but  the  higher  offices  I  understood  he  could  not  hold  ?  but  here  I  speak  entirely 
from  hearsay. 

620.  Had  there  not  been  several  discussions  for  several  years  preceding  1B30,  whea 
the  General  Privilege  Bill  passed  ?— I  believe  there  were. 

621.  Do  you  consider  that  the  negroes  drew,  from  the  concession  of  privileges  by  that 
Bill,  any  inference  that  their  own  freedom  was  at  the  same  time  to  be  given,  or  was  ta 
follow  it  ? — I  say  so,  because  it  was  told  me  in  the  district  of  St.  Andrew,  that  the  negroes 
had  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  this  Bill  was  to  embrace  their  freedom 
When  I  received  the  information  I  was  not  a  little  alarmed,  for  I  feared  that  some  of  them 
in  their  ignorance  might  be  led  into  conduct  which  might  involve  very  frightful  cons^ 
quences,  and  I  thought  it  right  to  probe  the  matter  so  far  as  I  could,  and  I  sent  for  res- 
pectable negroes,  and  asked  them  if  it  was  so,  and  they  told  me  what  they  had  heard  and 
felt,  and  I  pointed  out  to  them  the  real  state  of  the  thing ;  this  happened  three  months 
after  Christmas,  so  that  although  these  discussions  had  been  going  on  in  Pepine  Village^ 
at  my  very  door,  I  did  not  hear  of  it  for  three  months  afterwards. 

622.  You  state  that  this  passed  in  1831,  after  the  period  when  the  Bitt  passed? — I  did. 

623.  You  came  to  England  in  1831  ? — ^I  did,  and  this  circumstance  came  to  my  know-  ' 
ledge  a  few  weeks  before  I  embarked,  and  the  excitement  was  over. 

624.  You  have  spoken  of  a  divided  and  excited  state  of  the  press  in  Jamaica,  do  yom 
refer  to  the  Christian  Record  and  the  Watchman  on  the  same  side,  and  to  other  pubU- 
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cttioDS  on  the  other ;  do  you  speak  of  the  general  state  of  the  press  in  Jamaica? — Yes,  I 
4peak  of  all ;  the  Jamaica  Courant  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Watchman  upon  the  other. 

625.  In  the  course  of  your  obsenration  of  negroes  who  have  been  roanumized,  did  you 
obserre  them  attending  more  to  their  dress,  or  less  well  dressed  than  the  head  people 
upon  a  plantation  who  were  still  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? — As  the  manumized  people  that  I 
chiefly  knew  belonged  to  a  different  class  of  negroes,  I  do  not  think  any  comparison  can 
be  inatituted ;  they  were  chiefly  town  and  domestic  negroes  that  were  manumized,  and 
Aey  are,  id  their  habits  and  appearance,  and  in  their  ways,  very  different  from  the  agri- 
colturalpeople. 

626.  When  you  speak  of  instances  in  which  you  have  seen  articles  which  *nay  be  con- 
sidered of  luxury  in  negro  houses,  such  as  decanters,  are  you  speaking  of  those  as  instances 
flkstrating  Uie  general  condition  of  the  field  slave  population,  or  are  you  speaking  of 
those  as  exceptions  to  the  general  mode  in  which  you  found  their  houses  to  be  supplied  ? 
—In  speaking  of  cut  decanters  and  mahogany  sideboards,  I  certainly  mean  they  are 
exceptions. 

627.  Would  they  not  be  found  principally  in  the  houses  of  the  head  people? — Chiefly 
of  mechanics. 

628.  Then  you  would  not  describe  the  general  state  of  the  slave  population  to  have 
acquired  a  desire  yet  for  artificial  wants  ? — If  by  artificial  wants  is  meant  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess cut  decanters  and  mahogany  sideboards,  I  believe  they  have  acquired  that  desire,  and 
1  believe  there  is  not  one  negro  in  a  village  but  would  be  very  glad  to  possess  such  articles 
if  he  could ;  I  do  think  they  have  a  very  great  desire  to  possess  themselves,  when  they 

\    can,  of  better  clothing  and  furniture  for  their  houses. 

*  629.  liave  you  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  great  body 
of  the  slave  population,  who  may  not  be  in  possession  of  those  articles,  to  know  whether 
they  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them  or  not  ?  ^I  could  not  speak  as  to  the  resources 
of  the  negroes  generally,  because  districts  immediately  adjoining  each  other  are  very 
diflerently  off  in  respect  to  resources.  I  could  name  parishes  which  bound  upon  each 
other,  but  where  I  believe  the  negroes  are  not  equally  abundantly  provided  with  the  in- 
dulgences of  life. 

I  630.  When  you  say  that  they  are  not  equally  provided,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the 
want  of  being  equally  provided  is  attributed  to  the  owner  withholding  from  them^  or  that 
they  have  not  the  same  means  within  themselves  of  acquiring  a  superabundance  of  pro- 
visions  ? — I  mean  independently  of  ihe  master,  and  owing  to  local  circumstances. 

631.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  in  those  parishes  the  master  is  less  strict  in 
furnishing  them  with  the  requisite  allowance  of  ground  and  clothing  ? — Certainly  not ;  I 
believe  that  in  all  parishes  there  is  an  equally  strong  desire  to  give  them  the  legal  allow- 
ances of  clothing  and  the  requisite  allowance  of  ground. 

632.  You  mentioned  that  the  negroes  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  in  sandals,  do 
you  mean  to  describe  that  that  is  the  manner  in  which  the  negroes  walk,  unless  where 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  their  feet? — In  walking  very  long  distances :  wherever 
a  negro  is  reouired  to  walk  a  great  distance,  thirty  or  forty  miles,  he  always  puts  on  his 
sandals.    I  ooserved  that  the  slaves  employed  by  the  butchers  in  Kingston,  who  have  ta 

I  tend  immense  distances  for  their  cattle,  always  wear  sandals  :  it  was  the  occupation  of 
those  men  to  be  continually  on  the  march,  more  or  less.  Stock  conveyers  belonging  to 
the  gazing  farms,  I  observed  that  they  had  them.  I  observed  that  wherever  it  was  the 
occupation  of  a  negro  to  be  much  upon  the  march,  he  generally  wore  sandals. 

633;  Will  you  give  the  Committee  a  general  description  of  the  nature  of  a  negro 
house? — ^The  negro  house  is  generally  a  low-roofed  cottage  divided  into  three  apartments; 
the  centre  is  the  place  where  he  eats,  it  is  his  eating  apartment ;  the  parents  of  the  family 
'  occudy  one  wing,  the  children  sleep  in  the  centre,  and  the  third  apartment  is  the  place 
I  for  their  property.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  negro,  let  his  house  be  ever  so  small,  always 
divides  his  sleeping  apartment  from  the  sitting  part  of  the  house.  I  have  been  very 
much  struck  with  that  as  compared  with  the  Scottish  peasantry,  that  the  negro  always  has 
bis  deeping  room  distinct  from  the  other  part.  Those  are  the  larger  houses.  In  smaller 
nooses  there  are  two  apartments,  one  where  he  sits  and  the  other  his  sleeping  room. 

634.  What  do  they  sleep  on  ?— They  have  bedsteads  in  many  instances,  rude  bedsteads, 
pieces  of  timber  nailed  together. 
I  635.  Are  there  not  abounding  in  Jamaica,  various  shrubs  which  make  the  stuffing  for 
>  the  mattrass  upon  which  they  sleep  ? — Yes ;  and  some  of  them  use  bed  clothes  and  sheets. 
I  636.  Did  it  not  come  vdthin  your  own  knowledge,  that  those  slaves  who  attended  most 
r     at  church  were  most  constant  in  attending  at  the  schools?— Yes. 
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637.  Did  any  person  attend  at  the  Sunday  school  till  after  the  church  hour? — Not  till 
after  the  church  hour,  for  it  was  generally  held  in  a  place  of  worship. 

638.  Did  you  find  that  those  who  were  most  constant  at  church,  were  those  who  were 
most  anxious  to  receive  instruction  ? — Constantly;  they  were  the  parties  that  received  it 

639.  Are  not  most  of  yonr  relations  and  connexions  West  Indians? — ^They  are  West 
Indians  all  of  them,  I  think. 

640.  Have  you  been  upon  terms  of  intimacy  with  many  persons  whose  great  interest 
is  in  the  West  India  Islands  ? — All  my  friends  and  intimate  associates  are  West  Indians, 
Jamaica  people. 

641.  Are  there  not  twenty-one  parishes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — I  think  twenty-K>ne. 

642.  Out  of  that  number  of  parishes,  can  you  state  from  recollection  in  how  many 
you  have  been  ? — I  have  been  in  every  parish  in  the  island,  in  some  parishes  much  more 
than  others,  one  parish  I  have  merely  skirted  the  border  of. 

643.  You  have  stated  that  you  went  in  company  with  your  partner  when  he  visited  the 
estates  as  attorney  ? — Sometimes,  not  very  often. 

644.  Upon  50  accompanying  him,  had  you  not  the  same  opportunity  of  obtaining 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  as  he  had  ? — I  think  I  had. 

645.  Was  your  attention  directed  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  slave  population 
upon  such  occasions? — Not  so  much  then  as  it  was  subsequently;  I  was  with  him  from 
the  moment  he  went  upon  the  estate  to  the  moment  he  left  it,  and  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  knowledge  that  he  had. 

646.  Was  the  person  you  refer  to  Mr.  James  Simpson? — It  was. 

647.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  in  order  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  slavery  upon  the  plantations,  it  is  requisite  that  a  person  should  go  personally 
to  those  plantations  ? — Yes. 

648.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  that  a  person  residing  in  Kingston  or  in  any  of  the  towns, 
without  personally  inspecting  the  plantations,  would  be  inadequate  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment  as  to  the  state  of  the  negroes  upon  those  plantations  ? — Perfectly  unable  to 
give  any  solid  good  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

649.  Then  supposing  a  witness  to  be  produced,  a  merchant  resident  in  Kingston,  or  a 
naval  or  military  man  who  has  not  personally  inspected  those  plantations,  do  you  think 
he  could  give  any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  state  of  slavery  on  those  plantations? 
— ^As  concerning  the  agricultural  slave  I  could  attach  no  value  whatever  to  his  testimony. 

650.  Do  you  not  consider  that  allowing  for  the  time  you  were  upon  Mr.  Wildman's 
estate,  you  had,  generally  speaking,  ample  opportunity  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  state 
of  the  slaves  in  the  island  ? — I  do,  and  as  much  as  any  other  person  could  have,  who  was    \ 
not  in  the  direct  management  of  the  estate. 

651.  Were  not  the  negroes  of  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  as  well  taken  care  of,  and  as  well 
off  as  the  negroes  upon  any  other  estate,  so  far  as  you  perceived  ? — I  should  say,  consi- 
dering their  peculiar  privileges,  that  they  were  better  off. 

652.  Mr.  Wildman  gave  fifty-two  days  in  the  year? — He  did,  and  discontinued  night 
work. 

653.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  upon  those  plantations,  generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  manager  or  overseer,  if  he  is  addicted  to  cruelty,  to  inflict  great  cruelty 
upon  the  slaves,  without  their  being  able  to  obtain  redress? — Quite  so;  much  within  the 
limit  of  the  law  can  most  appalling  cruelty  be  inflicted,  which  cannot  be  punished. 

654.  You  have  stated  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  causes  of  the  late  insurrection  ;  do 
you  believe  that  the  slaves,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  are  desirous  of  emancipation  ? 
— Yes. 

655.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  wish  for  emancipation  was  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  that  rebellion  ? — Yes. 

656.  You  have  stated  that  the  publication  of  the  Watchman  excited  discontent,  or 
rather  irritation,  amongst  the  negroes ;  have  you  ever  read  the  Jamaica  Courant  ? — 
Frequently. 

657.  Does  not  the  Jamaica  Courant  contain,  generally  speaking,  relations  of  vestry 
meetings  ? — Yes. 

658.  Does  it  not  contain  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  ? 

659.  Do  you  recollect  that  a  proposition  was  made  to  abolish  the  flogging  of  women? 
— Since  my  departure  from  the  country. 

660.  Are  you  aware,  in  fact,  that  such  a  proposition  was  made  and  negatived  ? — Yes. 

661.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  Jamaica  Courant,  do  you  not 
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think  that  the  coiitents  of  that  publication  are  likely  to  excite  dissatisfaction  among  the 
negroes? — I  think  excessive  irritation. 

662.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  Watchman  was  not  originated  from  England  ; 
do  not  the  owners  of  plantations  there  support  the  Jamaica  Courant,  and  other  papers  of 
that  description  ? — ^They  do ;  they  are  the  sole  support  of  the  paper. 

663.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  in  which  the  House  of  Assembly  have  voted  re- 
wards for  publications  of  that  tendency? — Yes,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brydges,  and  I  think  McQueen,  but  I  was  absent  from  the  countiy  then ;  and  I  think 
Barclay. 

664.  Do  you  believe  that  the  negroes  are  particularly  sensitive  upon  the  subject  of 
flogging  women  ? — I  think  that  they  are  in  some  cases  ;  but,  from  its  naving  so  long  pre- 
vailed, I  should  think  that  they  are  not  so  sensitive  as  parties  in  this  country  woald 
imagine ;  that  it  has  blunted  their  feeling ;  but  that  they  are  in  some  cases  very  much 
apposed  to  it.  I  have  heard  that  the  flogging  of  women  operated  against  marriage ;  I 
hoLve  understood  that  a  negro  would  not  marry  because  he  could  not  endure  that  his 
wedded  wife  should  be  flogged.  His  occasional  mistress  being  flogged  was  not  so  offen- 
sive to  him,  but  in  the  event  of  a  marriage  it  is  more  offensive.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
a  negro  village.  I  was  on  an  estate  where  I  remarked  that  there  had  been  no  marriages 
before  the  abolition  of  the  whip ;  and  a  negro  to  whom  I  made  the  remark  replied  that, 
while  there  was  a  chance  of  their  wives  being  thrown  down,  and  indecently  flogged,  they 
did  not  like  marriage;  but  now  that  they  were  exempt  from  it,  they  were  less  averse  to 
marriage. 

665.  What  estate  was  that  upon  ? — Salt  Savannah,  one  of  Mr.  Wildman's  estates. 

666.  Will  you  state  whether  you  ever  recollect  any  instance,  upon  Mr.  Wildman's 
estates,  where  you  proposed  to  the  slave  to  work  for  wages,  and  that  slave  has  refused  ? — 
I  only  knew  it  in  the  case  of  those  who  had  extensive  and  productive  negro  grounds,  and 
who  prefierred  to  go  to  the  negro  grounds  in  their  own  time,  because  they  could  make  a 
better  thing  of  it. 

667.  Judging  from  the  700  negroes  with  whom  you  were  intimately  acquainted  upon 
Mr.  Wildman's  property,  do  you  not  believe,  as  far  as  you  can  form  an  opinion,  that  if 
wages  were  offered  to  the  slaves  upon  other  estates,  they  would  be  as  willing  to  work  for 
wages  as  Mr.  Wildman's  negroes  ? — I  do. 

668.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  peculiar  and  extraordinary  distinction,  so  far  as  your 
•observation  has  gone,  between  the  slaves  upon  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  and  the  slaves 
upon  other  estates  which  you  have  inspected  ? — There  is  no  distinction,  except  in  the 
case  of  children ;  because  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wildman  the  children  are  educated,  and 
they  are  the  only  children  in  the  island  that  I  know,  except  one  other  property,  where 
they  are  put  to  school;  there  must  be  an  essential  difference  between  children  who,  at 
the  age  of  six,  are  put  to  school  and  taught  to  read,  and  children  who  are  worked  in 
the  field. 

669.  You  have  stated  that  in  some  instances  slaves  have  declined  to  purchase  their 
freedom,  do  you  or  do  you  not  believe,  that  in  general  the  slaves  place  a  high  value  upon 
the  acquisition  of  freedom  ? — .1  do  believe  it. 

670.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  in  certain  cases  where  the  House  of 
Assembly  have  been  desirous  of  obtaining  information^  they  have  offered  freedom  as  a 
reward  to  any  negro  that  would  give  that  information  ? — Yes,  it  is  my  impression. 

671.  As  far  as  your  judgment  enables  you  to  form  an  opinion,  do  you  think  that  ne- 
groes are  most  disposed  to  be  quiet  upon  a  plantation  where  they  are  well  treated,  or 
where  they  are  severely  treated  ? — I  should  thmk  they  were  most  disposed  to  be  quiet 
upon  a  plantation  where  they  were  well  treated. 

672.  You  have  been  asked  respecting  the  condition  of  the  negroes,  as  to  their  purchas- 
ing articles  of  furniture,  and  so  forth ;  supposing  them  to  have  the  same  allowance  of 
clothing,  and  the  same  allowance  of  provision  ground  in  point  of  extent,  are  there  not 
many  circumstances,  such  as  contiguity  to  markets  and  other  circumstances,  which  will 
enable  a  set  of  negroes  on  one  estate  to  do  better  than  a  set  of  negroes  on  another  ? — Yes. 

673.  So  that  if  you  found  upon  one  estate  a  greater  quantity  of  articles  of  luxury  than 
upon  another,  that  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstances  just  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

674.  You  have  been  asked  many  questions  as  to  Sunday  schools ;  can  you  recollect, 
when  you  first  went  to  Jamaica,  in  1816,  the  existence  of  any  Sunday  school  for  the 
education  of  slaves? — Not  one,  nor  any  case  where  a  negro  read. 

675.  You  stated  that  the  Moravian  clergy  and  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
have  aided  partly,  have  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England^generally  been  aiding  and 
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working  on  his  own  provision  ground  during  shell-blow? — I  cannot  say  that  it  does*  I 
rather  think  it  does  not ;  I  think,  that  such  is  the  desire  of  many  of  them  to  add  to  his 
means,  that  he  would  go  to  his  ground  if  the  ground  were  close ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
slave,  after  working  half  a  day  on  cane  hole  digging,  is  much  less  fit  to  go  to  his  private 
ground  than  he  is  after  having  been  engaged  in  thrashing  canes  or  weeding;  but  I  think 
he  does  so  in  both  cases. 

699.  You  stated  that  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  provision  grounds  on  Sundays  fre- 
quently occasions  the  absence  of  the  slaves  from  school,  is  that  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding food  for  himself  and  his  family,  or  is  it  from  a  desire  of  raising  a  surplus  produce  where- 
with to  buy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life? — I  think,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  owing  to  a  desire  to  cultivate  his  ground  for  food  for  his  family ;  it  occurred  in  this 
way ;  those  absences  were  on  Sundays  chiefly  following  the  Saturdays  that  were  not  his ; 
I  understood  always  from  clergymen,  that  the  good  attendance  was  always  upon  the  Sun- 
day following  the  Saturday  which  was  the  negro's ;  that  was  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the 
estates  gave  the  same  Saturday.  On  the  Saturday  that  was  the  negro's,  he  could  go  to  his 
ground,  and  he  might  in  the  evening,  if  it  was  possible,  go  to  market,  particularly  if  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  the  following  Sunday  was  then  completely  at  his 
own  disposal  in  a  religious  sense;  but  in  those  weeks  in  which  he  had  not  the  Saturday, 
I  always  understood  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  ground  upon  the  following  Sunday 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family. 

700.  You  have  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  stated,  that  if  the 
negroes  could  be  placed  under  the  usual  motives  which  induce  people  to  work  for  hire, 
you  have  no  doubt  they  would  do  so  ;  you  have  also  stated,  that  you  were  desirous  of 
purchasing  Mr.  Wildman's  estate,  with  a  view  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to  carry  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  estate ;  in  what  way  did  you  think  that  the  usual  motives  which 
induce  people  to  work  for  hire  could  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  negroes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  enabled  you  io  cultivate  the  land  which  you  said  you  were  willing,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  purchase,  and  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  with  a  profit  ? 
— By  bringing  those  motives,  so  far  as  I  possibly  could,  to  bear  upon  them.  I  meant 
to  commence,  if  possible,,  by  assuming  the  possession  of  their  grounds,  and  keeping  up 
those  grounds  to  afford  a  supply  of  food  ;  then  I  meant  to  form  one  common  stock  of  food, 
from  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  by  paying  for  it;  I  was  to  pay  them  wages;  my 
object  was,  to  make  their  daily  remuneration  depend  on  their  daily  labour,  so  that  if  any 
one  was  idle  he  would  be  discharged,  at  least  he  would  be  sent  from  the  field,  and  his 
pay  would  be  stopped,  so  that  he  would  feel  the  immediate  bad  effects  of  his  idleness.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  difficulties  that  would  have  accompanied  it  would  have  been 
immense. 

701.  Did  you  apprehend  at  all  that  the  negro,  when  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  by 
being  emancipated,  would  have  preferred  removing  from  his  house  and  provision  ground, 
the  profit  of  which  you  propose  by  this  arrangement  to  deprive  him  of,  and  to  settle  upon 
some  of  those  open  lands  which  you  have  described  as  so  abundant,  and  to  fix  himself 
there  in  a  state  wholly  independent  of  you,  and  any  control  which  you  might  be  disposed 
to  exercise  over  him  ? — No ;  I  thought  that  his  attachment  to  the  place  and  to  his  kindred 
was  very  strong;  that  the  terror  of  oeing  expelled  from  this  community  in  which  he  was 
born,  in  which  he  had  lived,  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  him,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  daily  payment  for  his  hire,  would  have  its  influence ;  I  knew  and  I  hoped  that  some  of 
them  would  have  left  the  place,  and  very  few,  but  I  conceived  that  the  greater  portion  of 
them  were  so  tied  to  the  place,  so  interwoven  with  the  community,  that  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  painful  to  them  to  have  been  expelled  from  it  I  could  not  conceive 
that  a  man  could  easily  put  up  with  his  banishment  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  lived  for  years,  which  I  should  have  had  the 

{)ower  of  doing  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  freedom.  I  conceive  that  he  would  be  stimu- 
ated  on  the  one  hand  by  the  repugnance  which  he  must  feel  to  be  cast  out  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  encouragement  that  he  had  to  remain'  in  it  from  being 
paid  for .  his  labour.  ^ 

702.  Did  you  ever  go  so  far  as  to  make  any  calculations  of  the  probable  amount  of 
money  you  would  have  to  pay  under  those  circumstances  to  each  slave,  and  what  the 
amount  of  that  excess  would  have  been,  over  and  above  what  you  allowed  as  the  value  of 
the  house  and  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  you  said  you  would  make  the  negro  account 
for  ? — I  did  not  make  it  myself;  I  submitted  my  plan  to  the  inspection  of  an  experienced 
overseer,  who  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  island  on  various  large  estates.  He  at  first 
was  opposed  to  my  suggestion^  and  would  not  listen  to  it;  I  supplied  him  with  materials, 
and  he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  afterwards,  to  my  surprise  and  gratification,  a 
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sent  ine  a  most  minute  and  laboured  scheme,  and  reduced  to  calculation  :  that,  of  course, 
was  all  hypothetical. 

703.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  that  calculation  ? — I  can ;  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  do  so. 

[A  Paper  was  delivered  tn,  and  read,  asfoUotot :] 

Dear  Sir,  18th  November,  1830 

The  subject  of  your  secret  communication  to  me,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  town,  has  given  me  some  thought,  and  I  consider  it,  say  as  an  experiment  on  one 
estate,  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But  in  our  eager  aesire  to  produce 
such  favourable  results,  we  should  by  no  means  be  regardless  of  those  considerations 
which  all  speculators,  or  (if  this  word  sound  too  harshly)  all  reformers,  first  set  themselves 
down  to  calculate,  viz.  the  character,  habits,  and  propensities  of  the  parties,  who  are 
chiefly  to  be  affected  by  the  change ;  the  expenses,  which  (as  in  the  case  before  us)  a 
Taried  mode  of  agricultural  pursuits  may  incur,  and  whether  or  not  the  value  of  the 
products  will  bear  up  the  reformist  against  a  total  wreck,  not  only  involving  himself,  but 
even  those  whose  ease  and  comfort  his  humanity  has  at  first  led  him  to  consult.  As  a 
poor  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject  I  submit  the  following  remarks  and 
statement  to  your  judgment,  trusting  that  you  will  not  criticise  too  severely  the  style  of 
one  who  has  seldom  been  in  the  practice  of  committing  his  thoughts  on  matters  of  this 
importance  to  paper.  You  do  not  require  my  aid  in  describing  the  character  of  the 
negro.  It  must  be  well  known  to  you,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  by  education,  civilization,  freedom  from  bondage,  and,  though  named 
last  in  order,  to  its  being  better  retained  in  recollection,  yet  of  the  greatest  importance — 
religious  instruction.  You  must  afford  him  the  means  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  ac- 
quirements, before  he  can  arrive  at  the  second,  or  it  will  be  safe  or  beneficial  to  grant 
him  the  thirdi  His  habits  are  those  of  submission.  If  he  is  well  directed,  he  will  in 
general  act  well.  But  he  has  not  been  habituated  to  self-direction,  and  it  may  become  a 
question  whether  he  be  competent,  under  the  proposed  change  either  to  direct  or  guide 
himself  aright.  His  propensities,  now  vicious,  will  advance  in  character,  in  a  ratio  with 
the  advancement  of  his  education,  which  I  take  for  granted  will  be  religious  first,  then 
scholastic.  The  attachment  of  the  negro  to  his  family,  his  home,  and  the  grave  of  his 
ancestors  is  well  known  ;  on  the  other  hand  his  propensity  for  rambling  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  it  will  remain  to  be  proved,  if  when  left  to  himself,  the  **  pleasure  of  towns  " 
will  not  withdraw  him  from  that  steadiness  and  permanency  required  to  command  suc- 
cess in  agricultural  pursuits. 

To  place  the  expenses  attendant  upon,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from,  the  system 
alluded  to  in  the  clearest  possible  point  of  view,  let  us  suppose  the  state  to  consist  of  260 
slaves,  from  whose  labour  a  crop  of  200  hogsheads  of  sugar,  80  puncheons  of  rura,  and 
1,500  bushels  of  Guinea  corn  is  expected ;  and,  before  we  proceed  to  the  structure,  I 
should  like  to  clear  away  some  rubbish  that  might  otherwise  impede  us.  The  works 
must  be  kept  up  by  the  proprietor;  the  overseer's  establishment  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  same  number  of  book-keepers  to  prevent  theft  (and  for  other  purposes)  in  crop 
time :  but  superintending  tradesmen  will  not  be  required.  These  will  continue  to  do 
militia  duty,  as  indeed  will  every  able-bodied  negro  be  liable  to  do  it.  It  must  lay  with 
the  Government  whether  they  will  be  armed  or  not ;  possibly  they  could  be  rendered 
useful  if  trained  as  a  corps  of  pioneers,  and  thus  not  dangerous  in  any  great  degree.  The 
overseer  will,  doubtless,  have  to  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested. The  negro  must  not  be  permitted  to  cultivate  ground  as  now.  Three  or  four 
years'  experience  will  discover  many  defects,  1  dare  say,  in  the  following  observations  and 
statements ;  but  in  no  instance  has  perfection  been  attained  at  the  first; 

The  moral  station  of  the  negro  has  now  changed  from  the  slave  to  the  cottager,  and  by 
this  title,  whilst  treating  on  the  subject,  I  shall  in  future  designate  him. 

The  cottager  then  must  be  permitted  to  retain  his  house,  and  the  small  garden  attached 
to  it,  on  condition  of  his  supporting  the  invalids  and  unserviceable  children  of  his  family ; 
but  if  be  will  not  agree  to  tnjs  he  must  pay  the  proprietor  a  small  house  rent  as  equiva- 
lent. 

In  order  to  attach  the  cottager  to  the  soil,  it  must  be  considered  of  the  first  rate  im- 
portance to  employ  an  overseer  of  experience  and  humanity,  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  act 
as  the  village  doctor  in  all  ordinary  cases.  In  event  of  accidents,  such  as  fractures,  &c. 
ihe  proprietor  will  be  obliged  for  a  tune  to  be  responsible  to  the  surgeon  for  payment 
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It  will  be  shown  presently  by  what  means  this  sum  may  in  part,  if  not  in  whole,  be  made 
up  to  the  proprietor. 

With  the  same  object  in  view,  of  attaching  the  cottager  to  the  soil,  the  proprietor  will 
have  to  import,  or  procure  in  the  island  at  the  very  lowest  rate,  medicines,  tools,  nails, 
herrings,  flour,  clothing,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these  articles  in  the  village  at  such 
price  as  will  induce  the  peasantry  to  forsake  the  country  stores  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  so  much  to  the  proprietor  for  these  necessaries  as  will  ensure  him 
against  loss,  who  on  his  part  must  not  look  for  any  profit  on  them.  In  attempting,  how- 
ever^ to  value  these  articles,  as  to  secure,  on  their  sale,  to  the  proprietor  the  capital  in- 
vested, it  appears  almost  impossible ;  but  then  there  will  be  an  excess  of  profit  above  the 
cost  on  some  articles.  This  excess  should  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  medical 
expenses.  The  head  book-keeper  should  be  selected,  as  a  trust-worthy  man,  and  be  con- 
sidered under  the  superintendence  of  the  overseer  as  shopkeepers,  and  open  his  stores  at 
regulated  hours.  By  this  method  a  great  proportion  of  the  cash  laid  out  by  the  proprietor 
in  hiring  his  labourers,  will  return  into  his  hands.  On  the  reverse  is  a  statement  of  what 
appears  to  me  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  various  description  of  employment  to  which  th^ 
cottager  and  his  family  may  devote  their  time  and  labour,  so  as  to  yield  a  small  income 
to  the  proprietor. 

I  am,  &c. 


Each  effective  great  gang  labourer  at  cane  holes,  provided     .^  labourers  at 
he  digs  70  holes  or  in  proportion,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  this  f^s    6d    is  51 
being  about  the  rate  now  made  by  jobbers ;  40  negroes  1     '  ^    '       .J* 
will  dig  an  acre  a  day  of  70  holes  4  feet  square,  the^     ^  '  .  ?, 
average  number  of  the  gang  45,  less  five  not  effective/  ^ 

for  cane  hole  digging         .         .         ,         .         .         ,^acre       .     .     . 

Each  ditto  .  r  ditto  cleaning  canes,  and  gross  per,  and  at  the  ordinary 
duties  of  an  estate.  Is.  8d.  per  day,  45  negroes  for  290  days,  less  40 
days  digging  cane  holes,  and  less  120  days  crop  time,  leaves  130  days 
at  Is.  8d.  per  day 

Each  ditto  .  .  ditto  cutting  canes  and  working  about  the  /* 

works  in  crop  time  2s.  Id.  per  day,  and  half  that  sum  \  40  for  120  days 
again  for  the  half  night's  work,  will  be  3s.  l^d  per  day  *!    at  3s.  l^d. 
45  labourers,  less  for  5  wainmen        .        .        .        .  v 

Wainmen  third  turn  of  canes  brought  into  the  yard,  the  r  is  2s.  6d.  for  3 
man  must  take  this  as  an  average  of  the  far  and  near  \    wainmen  is 
per  or  (if  carrying  down  produce  at  2s.  6d.  per  day  10  J  7  s.  6d.  for  120 

turns  per  day) C        days. 

£  is  Is.  8d.,  for 

Wainboys  2d.  per  tum^  as  above  (if  carrying  down  pro- 1       3  boys  is 
duce  at  Is.  8d.  per  day)  10  turns  per  day    .       .        .j   5s.  for  120 

C        days. 

Stockerman  2d.  per  skip,  which  will  give  the  /'2s.  4d.  per 
man  if  making  12  hhds.  per  week,  about    .  \day  for  200 

The  book-keeper  in  the  boiling-house  will  have  <  hhds.,  and 
to  attend  to  the  skips  being  fair  as  to  quan-  i  7  skips  to 
tity ;  about  7  skips  to  the  hhd I.   the  hhd.    ^ 

l^ry  trash  carriers  2d  gang  people  Is,  3d.  per  day,  and  half  that  sum  again 
for  night,  Is.  lO^d. ;  4  for  120  days  at  Is.  lOJd.  .... 

All  2d  gang  people  at  ordinary  estate  duty,  grass  cutters>  dom^esticsJ 
cooks,  working  watchmen,  say  45,  290  days  at  Is.  3d.  .        .        j 

Watching  at  gates,  corn  and  cane  per,  or  10  at  lOd.  per  day  for  290  days 

Cattle  men  at  Is.  8d  per  day,  2  for  290  days  .... 

Cattle  boys  and  small  stock-keepers,  1 1  for  290  days  at  Is.  3d.  per  day 

Small  children,  7  for  290  days  at  lOd. 

Guides  of  great  gang  at  2d.  ditto,  2  for  290  days  at  2s.  6d. 
Ditto  .  weak  gangs      ,■    ditto,  1  for  290  days  at  2s.  Id. 

Engineer  and  boatswain    .     ditto,  2  for  120  days  at  2s.  Id. 

Coopers  for  200  hhds.  at  3s.  4d.,  and  8  puncheons  at  58,,  paHs,  &c. 

Carpenters,  blacksmiths^  coppersmiths^  masons  by  the  job,  an  average 

£. 


140  skips 
at  2d. 


£.    s.  d. 


200    0    0 


487  10     0 
750     0     0 


45     0     0 


30     0     0 


11   13     6 


45     0     0 


816  12  6 

12     1  8 

48     4  0 

199  5  0 
84  11  8 
72  10  0 
30  0  0 
25  0  a 
55     0  0 

200  0  0 

,  3,021     3  2 
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Brought  forward  .        .        •        .         . 

Incidental  expenses,  as  overseer's  salary,  book-keeper,  and  house  appur- 
tenances, slaves  and  boards,  &c.  wharfage,  attorney*s  commission, 
&c.  &c. 

Clothing,  &c.  supposed  to  be  sold  at  same  cost  as  purchased,  therefore 
not  counted  upon.  £• 


200  hbds.  sugar  at  301.  currency  per  hhd.  .... 

80  puns,  rum^  at  say  201.  or  thereabouts  per  pun. 

£. 
Deduct  cost  of  manufacture 

Balance  to  the  Proprietor        .  •«•.*•£• 


£.      s.  d. 
3,021     3     9, 

1,478  16  10 


4,500     0     0 


6,000     0     0 
1,500     0     0 


7,500     0     0 
4,500     0     0 


3,000     0     0 


704.  You  have  said  tliat  emancipated  slaves  have  not,  to  your  knowledge,  worked  upon 
sugar  estates,  do  you  know  whether  working  in  field  labour  on  a  sugar  estate  is  con- 
sidered by  the  emancipated  slave  as  degrading? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

705.  Is  not  that,  in  your  estimation,  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  abstained  from 
working  upon  sugar  estates  ? — I  think  that  no  emancipated  slave  would  take  his  stand  in 
a  negro  gang  with  a  driver  behind  him ;  there  might  be  such  instances,  but  I  never  heard 
of  them,  and  I  think  that  not  one  in  10,000  would  do  it. 

706.  If  field  labour  upon  a  slave  estate  be  degrading,  is  their  reluctance  to  engage  in 
it  a  proof  to  you  that  they  have,  or  that  they  have  not,  that  same  pride  that  Europeans 
possess  ? — It  would  appear  to  be  a  proof  that  they  have. 

707.  Could  not  free  persons  find  employment  more  profitable  than  that  of  working  for 
wages  upon  slave  estates  at  present? — Yes;  I  should  remark,  that  a  free  person  will 
work  upon  a  slave  estate,  but  as  a  mechanic. 

708.  Is  the  reluctance  of  free  persons  to  engage  in  field  labour  upon  slave  estates, 
which  labour  is  less  profitable  than  other  that  they. can  find  and  more  degrading,  a  proof, 
in  your  apprehension,  of  any  defect  in  the  intellect  of  the  slaves  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

709.  Is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  the  reverse  that  he  is  a  sensible  man,  that  he  works  at 
a  lighter  labour  instead  of  a  heavier ;  that  he  works  at  more  profitable  instead  of  less 
profitable,  and  at  respectable  labour  instead  of  disreputable  ? — Yes,  it  would  appear  so. 

710.  Would  not  you  do  the  same  ? — Certainly. 

711.  Have  you  ever  offered  any  suggestions  or  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
extinction  of  slavery? — I  have  often  amused  myself  with  writing  down  such  hints  and 
suggestions  ;  my  mind  has  been  very  much  occupied  with  the  subject  during  the  last 
two  years  of  my  residence  in  Jamaica. 

712.  The  question  refers  to  any  general  system  for  the  extinction  of  slavery? — Yes, 
I  have  thought  of  it  a  great  deal. 

713.  Will  you  look  at  that  paper,  and  see  whether  it  contains  any  opinion  of  yours 
upon  the  subject  ? — [A  Paper  being  shown  to  the  Witness^l — Yes,  this  is  mine ;  this  was 
procured  from  me  by  an  individual,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  I  had  known  in 
Jamaica,  visited  me  in  the  country,  and  we  got  into  conversation  upon  the  subject,  he 
wished  to  have  my  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  and  I  hastily  took  this  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  down  what  I  called  the  heads  of  my  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  this  paper 
I  know  conveys  the  result  of  what  I  have  thought  and  felt  upon  the  subject. 

714.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  it? — First,  let  emancipation  and  strict  police  arrange- 
ments be  contemporaneous.  Second,  ample  materials  would  be  found  for  a  police  corps 
in  the  coloured  class,  whose  services  could  be  had  at  a  low  rate  of  charge;  Third,  avoid 
paying  the  emancipated  negroes  by  means  of  allotments  of  land;  chese  would  detach 
them  from  regular  daily  labour ;  pay  them  in  money.  Fourth,  at  first  there  would  be 
difficulties,  but  gradually,  I  think,  the  equitable  price  of  labour  would  be  ascertained 
and  act  as  the  producer  of  regular  labour.  Fiftn,  a  stipendiary  magistracy  would  be 
requisite,  not  only  because  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  present  magistracy  generally 
unfit  them  for  the  office,  but  because  the  whole  time  of  individuals  would  be  required  to 
dischaige  the  then  additional  duties.    Sixth,  the  island  would  have  to  be  divided  into 
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districts,  each  possessing  a  certain  portion  of  the  constabulary  force  with  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  and  a  house  of  correction  or  other  penitentiary.  Seventh,  were  the  island 
thus  divided,  and  the  police  and  magistracy  properly  organized,  I  firmly  believe  that 
emancipation  might  take  place  with  perfect  security.  Eighth,  of  course  there  would  be 
difficulties,  obstacles  and  disappointments  in  working  out  and  carrying  into  effect  the  de- 
tail of  the  system  of  emancipation ;  but  if  Government  would  address  themselves  man* 
fully  to  the  work,  telling  the  planters  on  the  one  hand  that  such  is  their  determination, 
and  the  negroes  on  the  other,  that  while  they  aim  at  instituting  equal  laws  and  securing 
them  their  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  by  no  means  design  that  idleness  should  be  at 
their  option,  I  am  convinced  tliat  the  result  would  be  as  beneficial  in  a  pecuniary  way 
to  the  planter  as  it  would  be  elevating  and  humanizing  morally  to  the  present  degraded 
slave.  Ninth,  the  present  system  is  incurable ;  it  will  not  modify,  it  must  be  utterly 
destroyed.  My  experience  as  a  planter  assures  me  that  to  attempt  to  engraft  religion 
and  humanity  upon  slavery,  with  the  hope  of  profitable  results,  is  a  vain  and  fruitless 
endeavour.  A  religious  man  is  a  most  unfit  person  to  manage  a  slave  estate.  The  fact 
is,  cruelty  is  the  mainspring  of  the  present  system  ;  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  and  the 
whip  is  the  compeller  of  labour,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  humanity.  Legitimate  motives  are 
taken  away,  and  coercion  becomes  the  spring  of  industry,  and  in  proportion  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  cause,  that  is,  coercion,  is  the  effect  on  labour.  Tenth,  the  negro  character 
has  been  much  underrated,  even,  I  think,  by  the  negro's  friends.  When  justice  is  d«ne 
to  him,  even  in  his  present  degraded  circumstances,  he  shows  a  sagacity,  shrewdness  and 
a  disposition  to  a  regular  social  life,  that  emphatically  prove  that  he  only  requires  freedom 
secured  to  him  by  law,  to  make  him  a  useful,  and,  in  his  situation,  an  honourable 
member  of  the  human  family.  " 

715.  Do  you  still  firmly  believe  all  that  is  stated  in  that  paper? — Entirely;  I  wrote 
that  in  private  when  I  had  no  idea  of  its  ever  being  made  public,  but  I  entirely  agree 
in  it  now. 

716.  If  the  dread  of  want  might  induce  an  emancipated  slave  to  work  on  sugar 
grounds  for  wages,  might  not  the  same  dread  of  want  also  prevent  him  from  entertaining 
that  general  desire  of  freedom  which  you  have  described,  which  would  necessarily 
release  the  master  from  his  present  legal  obligation  to  provide  for  him  ? — I  think  I  have 
answered  that,  that  if  absolute  want  were  made  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  freedom, 
it  would  check  the  desire  of  freedom. 

717.  You  stated  that  a  sugar  estate,  after  it  was  thrown  up,  might  be  converted  into  a 
cattle  pen ;  supposing  that  to  be  done  generally  with  respect  to  sugar  estates,  would  you 
not,  by  diminishing  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  diminish  the  demand  for  cattle? — Certainly- 
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The  Rev.  John  Barrj/y  called  in  ;  and  examined. 

718.  YOU  are  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion  ? — I  am. 

719.  In  what  year  did  you  go  out  to  Jamaica? — In  the  commencement  of  1825. 

720.  When  did  you  quit  Jamaica  ? — I  left  it  on  the  14th  of  March  in  the  present  year. 

721.  Did  you  reside  in  Jamaica  during  the  whole  of  th.t  interval,  from  1825  to 
1832  ? — With  the  exception  of  a  year,  or  something  longer. 

722.  During  that  period  did  you  continue  to  perform  your  duties  as  a  Wesleyan. 
missionary  ?— I  did. 

723.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  in  whnt  parts  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  you  were  resident 
during  that  time  ? — I  resided  for  about  twelve  months,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale ;  I  resided  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Kingston  and  Spanish 
Town,  but  at  the  same  time  had  very  considerable  intercourse  with  the  interior  during 
tliose  periods. 

724.  What  distance  is  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  from  Kingston  ? — ^Where  I  resided  was 
abottt  twenty  miles. 
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725.  And  the  parts  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  you  have  now  stated  were  those  parts 
with  which  you  were  particularly  conversant  ? — They  were. 

726.  Did  you  visit  other  parts  of  the  island  ?— I  have  occasionally  travelled  through 
almost  all  the  parishes  of  the  island  on  business,  remaining  sometimes  days  and  some- 
times weeks,  as  the  case  required. 

727.  When  you  were  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in -the- Vale,  had  you  a  congregation 
under  your  charge? — I  had. 

728.  Of  what  number  did  that  congregation  consist  ? — ^The  chapel  contained  about 
(as  nearly  as  I  can  judge)  350  or  400  people,  and  it  was  generally  filled  on  Sundays. 

729.  Of  what  description  did  that  congregation  consist,  of  white  persons,  free  persons 
of  colour,  free  blacks  or  slaves  ? — A  very  few  white  persons  attended,  occasionally  a 
great  number  of  free  blacks  and  persons  of  colour,  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  con- 
gregation consisted  of  slaves. 

730.  Can  you  state  about  the  number  of  slaves  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  persuasion 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — As  nearly  as  I  can  state,  without  referring  to  our  minutes,  I 
suppose  we  have  between  10  and  11,000  slaves ;  I  could  give  the  exact  number. 

731.  Had  you  any  schools  attached  to  your  occupation  there  ? — We  had  a  school,  but 
it  was  of  very  little  importance  at  that  time. 

732.  Where  was  that  school  ?— -It  was  held  in  our  chapel  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale ; 
we  bad  schools  attached  to  most  of  our  chapels  throughout  the  island,  and  some  of  them 
very  important. 

733.  Had  you  the  means  of  forming  a  competent  opinion  of  the  state  and  oondition  of 
the  slaves  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — i  think  I  had. 

734.  Did  the  nature  of  your  duties  call  upon  you  to  have  frequent  and  intimate  inter- 
course with  them  ?— I  was  frequently  obliged  to  have  intercourse  with  the  slaves. 

735.  Was  not  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  them  religious  instruction, 
that  you  should  have  frequent  intercourse  with  them  ? — It  was  particularly  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  our  discipline  among  them,  and  attending  to  their  morals  and  ge- 
neral conduct  in  their  houses  and  on  the  properties. 

736.  Did  you  find  the  slaves  desirous  of  attending  to  religious  instruction  ? — Exceed- 

iingly  so. 
737.  Did  you/find  that,  considering  the  state  of  their  education,  they  could  compre- 
hend, with  ordinary  facility,  the  instruction  you  afforded  to  them  ? — I  did  ;  1  found,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  that  they  were  as  capable  of  being  instructed  religiously  as  the  great 
bulk  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people ;  there  were  some  exceptions  of  course,  but  gene- 
rally* they  were  perfectly  capable  of  receiving  religious  instruction. 

738.  Were  any  number  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Thomas-in-lhe-Vale  able  to  read  or  write? 
—Very  few,  if  any ;  I  could  not  particularize  more  than  one  or  two  who  could  read,  not 
write. 

739.  Was  there  any  other  school  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ; 
I  am  sure  there  was  not;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  school  in  the  parish  to  this 
day. 

740.  For  what  purpose  were  the  schools  that  were  established  applied  ;  the  education 
of  the  slaves  or  the  free  blacks,  or  the  coloured  population  ? — They  were  principally  for 
the  education  of  the  slaves,  either  adults  or  children,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  read  the 
Scriptures. 

741.  Was  the  school  established  after  your  residence  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  or 
before  ?— It  had  been  established  before  my  arrival. 

742.  In  consequence  of  that  school,  were  not  some  of  them  capable  of  reading? — Not 
when  I  was  there ;  our  establishment  in  that  place  was  rather  in  its  infancy  ;  it  had  not 
existed  very  long  before  my  arrival. 

743.  How  long  had  it  existed  1 — I  suppose  not  more  than  three  or  four  years. 

744.  Had  children  and  adult  slaves  been  attending  the  school  three  or  four  years  ? — I 
I  cannot  tell  how  long  they  had  been  attending,  the  school  was  in  a  very  inefficient  state 
I  when  I  was  there. 

745.  Was  there  any  clergyman  resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — 
There  was;  he  had  but  recently  arrived  when  I  went,  and  he  died  very  shortly  after  my 
arrival. 

746.  Were  the  slaves  that  belonged  to  your  persuasion  constant  in  their  attendance 
upon  religious  worship  ? — As  frequently  as  they  could  attend  they  did  so. 

747.  By  what  causes  were  they  prevented  ? — ^Their  duties,  and  the  necessity  of  working 
rendered  it  frequently  impossible  that  they  could  attend  at  all. 

748.  Do  you  believe  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale, 
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attached  to  your  persuasion,  were  really  anxious  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance?— I 
feel  convinced  they  were ;  I  know  it. 

749.  Were  the  children  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  schools  weekly  or  daily,  or  how 
often  ? — On  the  Sundays  only. 

750.  Was  that  the  only  instruction  given  to  them  in  reading? — That  was  the  only  in- 
struction. 

751.  Were  you  the  schoolmaster? — No, but  I  superintended  the  school  occasionally. 

752.  Did  you  find  that  the  children  were  deficient  in  ordinary  acuteness  to  comprehend 
the  instruction  in  reading  that  you  tried  to  give  them  ? — Certainly  not,  because  in  other 
efificient  schools  we  have  a  vast  number  of  negro  children,  and  also  many  adults  who  can 
now  read  the  Scriptures,  but  that  school  was  in  a  very  inefficient  state ;  it  was  merely 
nominal  in  fact. 

753.  How  do  you  account  for  the  school  having  continued  for  several  years,  and  yet 
only  one  person  of  the  slaves  being  able  to  read  ? — I  did  not  know  more  than  one  adult 
slave  that  could  read  in  that  parish,  that  is  so  far  as  we  were  connected,  but  the  school 
there  was  not  sufficiently  effective  to  have  brought  on  the  children  to  the  knowledge  of 
reading  while  I  was  there ;  the  fact  is,  that  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  teachers 
in  that  place,  and  that  was  the  principal  reason  why  it  had  been  partially  abandoned. 

754.  What  did  they  teach  in  the  school,  if  they  did  not  teach  reading  ? — ^They  taught 
the  children  the  elements  of  reading,  spelling,  and  so  on ;  but  the  school  was  not  suffici- 
ently efficient  to  bring  them  forward  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  during  my  residence. 

755.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  school  was  in  existence,  &ey  never  attained  to  teach   j 
more  than  one  person  to  read  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  \ 

756.  Was  the  school  instituted  in  1825  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  tuppose  there  had  ^ 
been  a  school  existing  for  two  or  three  years  previous.  j 

757.  You  stated  that  the  school  was  under  the  superintendance  of  your  own  religious^  . 
persuasion  ?— Our  schools  are  always  superintended  by  one  of  our  ministers ;  in  such  a> 
place  as  the  chapel  alluded  to  they  are  entrusted  to  one  of  tiie  teachers  who  superintends 
the  others. 

758.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  inefficiency  ? — ^We  had  no  schoolmaster ;  they  were 
voluntary  teachers,  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  information  even  among  the  free 
people  in  that  part  of  the  island,  we  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  school 
open  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

759.  During  the  time  you  were  resident  at  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  did  you  attend  the 
school  ? — I  did  occasionally,  but  I  was  absent  from  that  chapel  every  second  Sunday  at- 
tending other  parts  of  the  parish. 

760.  When  you  attendea  the  school,  did  you  act  as  schoolmaster  ? — No. 

761.  You  were  personally  acquainted  vnth  other  schools  kept  by  the  Wesleyans  in 
other  parts  of  the  island  ? — 1  was. 

762.  Did  you  find  in  those  other  schools,  negro  slaves  who  had  learnt  to  read  ? — I  did, 
and  some  of  them  old  men. 

763.  Was  it  of  rare  occurrence  in  those  schools  to  find  persons  capable  of  reading,  or 
were  there  many  of  them? — ^We  had  great  numbers  of  the  young  negroes  that  could  read, 
but  it  was  rather  a  rare  oeeurrence  to  have  grown  persons  who  could  read  the  Scriptures. 
Most  of  our  schools  in  that  island  are  but  in  their  infancy,  as  our  attention  until  lately 
was  not  so  much  directed  to  school  establishments.  We  have  now  a  great  number  of 
children  in  our  schools,  and  some  of  those  schools  are  very  efficient  indeed,  great  numbers 
of  the  pupils  can  read. 

764.  In  the  most  efficient  schools  you  have,  how  often  do  the  children  attend  ? — We 
have  in  Kingston,  and  only  in  Kingston,  a  daily  school,  the  others  are  all  Sunda^f 
schools,  and  the  children  attend  twice  on  Sunday. 

765.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  all  the  scho^s  on  the  plantations,  the  children  attend 
only  on  Sunday  ? — We  have  no  schools  upon  the  plantations,  but  in  the  schools  near  the 
plantations  only  on  Sunday. 

766.  Does  any  impediment  exist  to  the  children  attending  school  on  other  days  than 
the  Sundays? — In  the  parish  of  Sti  Thomas-in^-the-Vale  I  have  known  the  children  to  be 
as  regularly  worked  in  gangs  as  the  adult  slaves. 

767.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Wesleyan  school  in  which  the  children  of  slaves,  biginff 
slaves  themselves,  were  allowed  to  attend  instruction  on  any  day  excepting  Sunday  ? — I 
did  not. 

768.  Then  such  knowledge  as  they  acquired  was  exclusively  obtained  on  Sunday  ?'^ 
It  was. 

769.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  the  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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St.  Thoma»-iii-the-Vale  were  subsisted  ? — I  do ;  they  are  principally  coffee  plantations 
in  that  parish,  excepting  in  one  district  called  the  Walks,  where  there  are  suear  estates, 
and  the  slaves  on  those  coffee  properties  were  subsisted  by  the  allotment  of  provision 
grounds ;  they  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  their  own  provision 
grounds  as  far  as  I  know. 

770.  Do  you  know  what  their  quantity  of  clothing  was  ? — The  allowance  of  clothing 
was,  I  think,  two  suits  of  what  we  call  Osnaburgh,  each  consisting  of  a  loose  frock  and 
trowsers,  a  very  common  hat,  what  they  call  in  Jamaica  a  Kilmarnock  cap,  and  what  the 
negroes  call  a  Contoon,  a  kind  of  coarse  rug  coat  which  they  wear  in  bad  weather. 

771.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  value  of  those  articles? — In  my  opinion  the  whole  value 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  about  15^.  sterling. 

772.  What  were  the  articles  which  they  generally  raised  upon  their  provision  grounds  ? 
—They  sometimes  raise,  besides  provisions,  domestic  fowls,  and  in  some  cases  hogs  upon 
die  properties  to  which  T  allude;  I  do  not  remember  that  they  ever  raised  any  other  kind 
of  stock  than  those. 

773.  Were  any  of  the  negroes  upon  those  estates  clothed  better  than  in  the  clothing 
which  their  masters  gave  them  ? — ^There  were  many  of  them  clad  in  better  clothes. 

774.  Do  you  know  how  they  procured  that  clothing? — ^They  procured  that  clothing 
from  the  sale  of  the  provisions  they  cultivated,  and  the  disposal  of  their  little  stock. 

775.  By  their  labour  upon  the  provision  grounds  during  the  days  allowed  them,  and 
their  spare  time? — ^Yes,  and  on  Sundays. 

776.  Do  they  labour  on  a  Sunday  ? — Invariably  they  did,  unless  when  they  travelled 
to  market  with  their  provisions. 

777.  They  laboured  upon  the  Sunday  for  their  own  Iknefit? — ^They  did. 

778.  Are  you  aware  wnether  it  was  necessary  for  their  maintenance  that  they  should 
labour  upon  the  Sunday  generally  ? — I  am  sure  it  was  decidedly  necessary. 

779.  What  distance  have  you  known  a  slave  go  to  market? — The  property  that  was 
nearest  to  my  residence  was  called  Mount  Concord  ;  that  was  at  least  twenty  miles  from 
Kingston.  There  was  another  called  Glen-Goff,  about  a  mile  further  from  town,  and 
ano&er  called  Sue  River,  a  coffee  property,  which  I  suppose  was  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Kingston ;  I  have  frequently  known  the  negroes  to  go  that  distance  with  their  pVo- 
risions  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them  in  Kingston  market. 

780.  Were  they  industrious,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  in  employing 
what  time  they  had  in  rearing  articles  for  sale  ? — They  were. 

781.  Is  Kingston  the  nearest  market  place  to  those  properties  ? — Spanish  Town  may  be  a 
little  nearer,  but  it  is  a  worse  road ;  and  there  would  not  be  the  same  probability  of  their  dis- 
posing of  their  provisions  to  advantage ;  but  the  difference  of  distance  is  very  trivial  indeed. 

782.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  had  the  understanding  to  be  able  to  discover  which 
was  the  best  market?— Undoubtedly  they  had ;  any  person  that  had  money  dealings  with 
them  would  soon  know  that. 

783.  And  therefore  they  preferred  going  to  Kingston,  though  it  was  the  greatest  dis- 
tance?— I  do  not  think  the  difference  was  material;  and,  considering  the  superiority  of 
ibe  Toady  they  had  the  advantage  to  Kingston. 

784.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  days  they  were  allowed  to  themselves  in  St.  Thomas- 
b-the-Vale? — Every  second  Saturday. 

785.  Supposing  they  had  been  allowed  every  Saturday,  do  you  think  they  would  have 
been  less  industrious  ? — I  am  sure  they  would  not. 

786.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  industrious  every  other  Saturday,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  so  every  Saturday,  supposing  they  had  the  whole  of  their  time  at 
their  disposal,  do  not  you  believe  they  would  labour  for  their  subsistence  ? — I  feel  con- 
finced  tney  would,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  negroes ;  and  I  have  paid  some 
attention  to  their  character  in  that  respect :  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  they  would 
labour  freely  for  hire,  in  the  event  of  freedom. 

787.  Taking  the  instance  of  a  negro  whom  you  have  seen  best  off  from  his  own  labour, 
have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  stood  still  and  become  less  industrious  after 
he  has  acquired  some  little  property  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  had  a  servant  of  my 
own  who  had  by  some  means  obtained  his  freedom,  and  though  he  had  a  very  liberal 
weekly  allowance  from  me,  he  requested  that  I  would  allow  him  to  devote  his  hours  after 
«ight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  his  own  purposes ;  and  I  have  known  him  almost 
constantly  work  till  twelve  o'clock,  or  sometimes  two  in  the  morning  in  manufacturing 
baskets,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money,  and  increasing  his  comforts. 

788.  Independently  of  the  cultivating  of  their  provision  grounds,  can  you  state  whether 
iainy  and  umat  articles  of  manufacture  the  negroes  employ  themselves  ?— They  employ 
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assisting  in  forwarding  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  in  those  schools  ?— Not  generally  in 
lettered  instruction,  but  a  small  section  of  them  have  indefatigably. 

676.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  clergy  of  Jamaica  are  divided  into  two  parties,  and  that 
one  party  promotes  instruction  in  religion  among  the  negroes  to  their  utmost,  and  that  the 
otlier  party  does  not  so  promote  instruction  ? — It  is  indisputable. 

677.  Is  it  the  custom  in  Jamaica,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  let  land  in  the  country  for 
rent  7 — Not  generally,  there  are  very  few  instances ;  one  estate  may  rent  from  another  a 
few  acres  of  land  for  provisions,  or  even  for  cane  land ;  I  have  known  the  glebe  land  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Andrew  rented  to  different  estates ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  also  had 
rents  ;  but  those  were  the  only  two  instances  I  remember  to  have  known. 

678.  Supposing  a  person  wanted  a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  where  you 
were  as  manager,  could  he  easily  have  procured  seven,  eight  or  ten  acres  of  land  to  rent  ? 
— Not  easily,  I  tliink,  except  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  land.  I  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kingston,  and  between  my  residence  and  Kingston  the  country  is  divided  into 
small  pens,  as  they  call  them,  little  villas  with  land  attached  to  them ;  there  they  might 
rent  land  with  residences,  but  not  generally. 

679.  Can  you  give  any  notion  what  land  would  let  for  per  acre  ? — No,  I  have  no  clue 
at  all  to  guide  me ;  the  only  instances  I  know  of  land  being  let  were  in  the  cases  of  the 
rector  of  Saint  Andrew's,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's. 

680.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  magistrates  upon  the  island  of  Jamaica  to 
make  punishment  by  the  magistrates  a  substitution  for  domestic  punishment  in  enforcing 
labour  ? — Not  at  present. 

681.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce  the  present  system  of  labour,  by 
punishments  awarded  by  magistrates  solely  ? — In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  having 
so  few  magistrates,  I  think  it  impossible ;  for  you  may  ride  twenty  miles  before  you  get 
to  a  magistrate  in  some  districts. 

682.  Do  you  believe  that  coercive  labour  could  be  enforced  without  domestic  punish- 
ment at  all,  provided  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  magistrates  in  the  country  ? — I 
never  thought  much  upon  that  subject,  and  have  not  formed  an  opinion  upon  it. 

683.  With  regard  to  the  clothing  of  the  slave,  what  is  their  general  appearance  in  the 
field  ? — It  is  neat  and  clean  generally,  except  in  some  districts  where  it  is  cold  and  wet ; 
but  in  the  low  land  warm  districts  they  look  neat  and  clean. 

684.  When  you  say  that  the  clergy  of  Jamaica  are  divided  into  two  classes,  as  to  the 
question  of  giving  instruction  to  the  negroes,  what  do  you  mean  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  the 
party  of  clergymen  who  are  anxious  for  instruction  are  determined  to  give  the  negroes 
that  instruction  by  every  means  and  in  every  way  within  the  compass  of  their  power ; 
they  insisted  upon  lettered  instruction,  and  they  are  constantly  occupied  in  establishing 
schools,  evening  schools  and  Sunday  schools  in  every  way  that  they  possibly  can  to  teach 
them  to  read ;  they  go  upon  the  principle,  that  it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  teach  every 
member  of  their  flock  to  read,  and  to  give  them  the  Scriptures  to  read.  The  principle  of 
the  other  party  is,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  never  to  give  lettered  instruction  unless  with 
the  permission  of  the  owner.  A  clergyman  of  the  other  class  will  not  wait  for  the 
owner's  permission ;  he  considers  it  his  bounden  duty  to  teach  a  man  to  read  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  to  give  him  the  Scriptures  to  read. 

685.  Is  there  not  one  party  that  prefers  very  much  catechetical  instruction  given  orally 
to  the  system  of  teaching  them  to  read  ? — Yes. 

686.  Is  there  any  food  supplied  during  the  labours  of  the  crop  beyond  the  ordinary 
allowance ;  is  food  prepared  for  those  employed  in  the  boiling-house  ? — I  do  not  think 
so ;  I  cannot  remember  that  there  is  any  additional  allowance  during  crop.  In  the  field 
breakfast  is  always  cooked  by  the  cooks,  whether  in  or  out  of  crop,  each  one  carries  to 
the  field  that  which  he  requires  for  breakfast,  and  that  is  prepared  by  the  cook  while  the 
others  are  working;  when  the  hour  for  breakfast  arrives  they  surround  the  place  where 
it  is  prepared  and  consume  it ;  that  is  done  both  in  and  out  of  crop  constantly. 

687.  18  there  any  thing  similar  at  the  shell-blow  ? — No,  except  at  shell-blow  on  some 
estates,  the  children  are  fed  with  a  species  of  food  they  call  ommoney,  made  of  the  flour 
of  Indian  corn  boiled,  and  that  is  given  to  the  children  in  the  parish  of  Vere  universally. 

688.  You  stated  in  your  former  evidence  that  the  labour  upon  a  sugar  estate  was  much 
more  severe  than  on  any  other  estate ;  suppose  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  sugar  estates  could  be  cultivated  by  free  labour  to  the  same  extent  they 
are  now  ? — I  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question.  I  believe  that  if 
they  were  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  fear  of  want  pressed  upon  them,  and  the  effect 
of  wages  had  its  influence,  they  would  work.    I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  sogar  could  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent.  In  case  of  cane  hole  digging,  I 
believe  it  would  require  a  very  high  inducement,  double,  treble  or  perhaps  quadruple 
wages  to  elicit  the  labour.  I  would  state  generally,  that  with  the  usual  motives  bearing 
upon  them,  labour  would  be  extracted  from  them ;  but  to  say  that  the  estates  would  go 
on  precisely  worked  to  the  same  extent  as  they  are  now  worked  I  cannot  say,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  would. 

689.  In  consequence  of  their  not  being  worked,  would  the  propnetors  of  those  est^es 
have  any  other  way  of  employing  their  ground  then  by  letting  it  to  the  freemen?  I  find  it 
impossible  to  speak  of  a  state  of  society  that  has  never  yet  taken  place. 

690.  Would  not  that  be  the  result,  that  when  the  cultivation  of  sugar  did  not  take 
place  upon  the  estate,  the  only  return  the  individual  could  get  would  be  by  letting  his 
land  ?— In  a  multitude  of  situations  he  might  rear  cattle ;  many  of  the  rich  sugar  estates 
could  be  turned  into  pastures,  and  many  are. 

691.  If  a  free  negro  had  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  do  you  think  that  any  inducement 
that  any  cultivator  of  sugar  could  hold  out  to  him  could  induce  that  man  to  work  on  a 
sugar  esUte? — ^Not  if  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  goodmaritet,  and  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  the  production  of  his  own  little  territory,  he  would  prefer  working  upon  his 
own  land,  and  carrying  the  production  of  that  land  to  the  neighbouring  market ;  but  I  will 
suppose  a  case  where  his  land  is  completely  unproductive,  and  a  neig:hbouriQg  sugar  planter 
offered  immense  wages,  that  the  temptation  of  those  wages  vrould  stir  him  up  to  work,  but 
the  inducement  must  be  strong. 

692.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  returns  that  the  planters  now  get,  do  you  believe  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  offer  the  immense  wages  you  speak  of  in  order  to  procure 
labour? — When  I  spoke  of  immense  wages  I  alluded  to  one  particular  species  of  work ; 
but  if  you  can  plase  the  negro  in  a  situation  where  he  could  not  supply  his  wants  from  his 
land,  and  where  moderate  work  was  required,  with  an  adequate  return  of  wages,  then  I 
think  labour  could  be  obtained ;  but  as  to  speaking  of  the  actual  price  of  labour,  and  the 
actual  expense  of  carrying  on  an  estate  in  the  event  of  freedom  taking  place,  I  cannot 
speak  correctly  upon  that  subject. 

693.  As  in  every  supposed  case  of  the  extinction  of  slavery,  it  must  be  idways  borne 
in  mind  that  the  property  of  the  soil  remains  unchanged,  if  the  slaves  were  exposed  to  the 
chance  of  expulsion  from  their  houses  and  provision  grounds,  as  the  consequence  of  their 
manumission,  would  not  the  fear  of  the  want  of  house  and  ground,  and  of  work  for  hire, 
be  a  check  on  the  rational  desire  of  freedom  ? — ^I  think  the  prospect  of  being  dispossessed 
of  house  and  land  would  operate  in  some  degree  as  a  check,  but  the  prospect  of  working 
for  hire  I  do  not  think  would  operate  as  a  check. 

694.  If  many  of  the  proprietors,  as  the  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  slavery, 
cleared  their  estate  by  diminishing  the  population  upon  it,  vacant  ground  being  open  to 
receive  the  slaves  so  manumized  and  their  families,  would  any  power  of  government  be 
sufficient  to  preserve  order  under  such  circumstances  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

695.  How  do  you  think  the  police  of  the  island  could  be  preserved  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, the  slave  being  emancipated,  the  estate  cleared,  the  proprietor  converting  it 
from  a  sugar  plantation  into  pasture,  and  no  ground  being  open  to  receive  the  slave  so 
turned  off  the  estate? — I  cannot  undertand  that  state  of  things,  because  ground  would  be 
open  to  receive  the  slave.  If  the  proprietor  were  to  separate  the  slaves,  which  is  supposing 
an  impossible  case,  from  the  estate,  still  there  are  immense  districts  of  uninhabited  lan^ 
to  which  those  expatriated  people,  as  they  might  be  called,  could  retire. 

696.  You  say  it  is  an  impossible  case  to  suppose  that  a  sugar  planter  would  clear  his 
estate  under  those  circumstances ;  if  sugar  cultivation  should  be  found  to  be  impossible 
without  slave  labour,  and  the  slaves  were  emancipated,  would  it  not  be  natural  that  the 
proprietor  converting  that  estate  into  pasture,  should  wish  to  clear  it? — The  case  supposed 
is  altogether  a  very  novel  one  to  me,  I  cannot  imagine  it.  On  all  estates  there  is  always  a 
great  extent  of  out-lying  land  attached  to  it,  and  that  would  be  available  for  that  purpose, 
independently  of  all  that  could  be  turned  into  pasture ;  and  I  think  that  any  proprietor, 
rather  than  turn  his  negroes  adrift,  would  allow  them  to  settle  upon  those  lands,  and  even 
exact  rent  from  them ;  but  the  case  supposed  is  perfectly  novel. 

697.  If  the  exhaustion  is  so  great  as  you  have  described  to  be  the  consequence  of  field 
labour  upon  sugar  plantations,  how  are  the  slaves  enabled  to  work  on  their  own  grounds 
in  the  middle  and  heat  of  the  day,  during  shell-blow  ?— I  think  I  mentioned  that  the  ex- 
hausting  labour  was  cane  hole  labour,  and  that  the  exhaustion  from  the  other  species  of 
labour  was  more  from  the  continuance  than  the  labour  itself;  I  have  repeatedly  slated 
that  excepting  cane  hole  digging,  the  labour  is  light  generally. 

698.  During  the  period  of  the  cane  hole  digging,  does  the  practice  cease  of  the  alasfie 
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working  on  his  own  provision  ground  during  shell-ulow  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  does,  I 
rather  think  it  does  not;  I  think,  that  such  is  the  desire  of  many  of  them  to  add  to  his 
means,  that  he  would  go  to  his  ground  if  the  ground  were  close ;  but  at  the  same  time  a 
slave,  after  working  half  a  day  on  cane  hole  digging,  is  much  less  fit  to  go  to  his  private 
ground  than  he  is  after  having  been  engaged  in  thrashing  canes  or  weeding ;  but  I  think 
he  does  so  in  both  cases. 

699.  You  stated  that  the  necessity  of  cultivating  the  provision  grounds  on  Sundays  fre- 
quently occasions  the  absence  of  the  slaves  from  school,  is  that  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding food  for  himself  and  his  family,  or  is  it  from  a  desire  of  raising  a  surplus  produce  where- 
ivith  to  buy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life? — I  think,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  owing  to  a  desire  to  cultivate  his  ground  for  food  for  his  family ;  it  occurred  in  this 
way ;  those  absences  were  on  Sundays  chiefly  following  the  Saturdays  that  were  not  his ; 
I  understood  always  from  clergymen,  that  the  good  attendance  was  always  upon  the  Sun- 
day following  the  Saturday  which  was  the  negro's ;  that  was  upon  the  assumption  that  all  the 
estates  gave  the  same  Saturday.  On  the  Saturday  that  was  the  negro's,  he  could  go  to  his 
ground,  and  he  might  in  the  evening,  if  it  was  possible,  go  to  market,  particularly  if  he 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  the  following  Sunday  was  then  completely  at  his 
own  disposal  in  a  religious  sense;  but  in  those  weeks  in  which  he  had  not  the  Saturday, 
I  always  understood  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  ground  upon  the  following  Sunday 
to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family. 

700.  Yon  have  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of  your  examination,  stated,  that  if  the 
negroes  could  be  placed  under  the  usual  motives  which  induce  people  to  work  for  hire, 
you  have  no  doubt  they  would  do  so ;  you  have  also  stated,  that  you  were  desirous  of 
purchasing  Mr.  W  ildman's  estate,  with  a  view  to  emancipate  the  negroes,  and  to  carry  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  estate ;  in  what  way  did  you  think  that  the  usual  motives  which 
induce  people  to  work  for  hire  could  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  negroes  in  such 
a  way  as  to  have  enabled  you  to  cultivate  the  land  which  you  said  you  were  willing,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  purchase,  and  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  with  a  profit  ? 
— By  bringing  those  motives,  so  far  as  I  possibly  could,  to  bear  upon  them.  I  meant 
to  commence,  if  possible,,  by  assuming  the  possession  of  their  grounds,  and  keeping  up 
those  grounds  to  afford  a  supply  of  food  ;  then  I  meant  to  form  one  common  stock  of  food, 
from  which  they  were  to  be  supplied  by  paying  for  it;  I  was  to  pay  them  wages;  my 
object  was,  to  make  their  daily  remuneration  depend  on  their  daily  labour,  so  that  if  any 
one  was  idle  he  would  be  discharged,  at  least  he  would  be  sent  from  the  field,  and  his 
pay  would  be  stopped,  so  that  he  would  feel  the  immediate  bad  effects  of  his  idleness.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  difficulties  that  would  have  accompanied  it  would  have  been 
immense. 

701.  Did  you  apprehend  at  all  that  the  negro,  when  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  by 
being  emancipated,  would  have  preferred  removing  from  his  house  and  provision  ground, 
the  profit  of  which  you  propose  by  this  arrangement  to  deprive  him  of,  and  to  settle  upon 
some  of  those  open  lands  which  you  have  described  as  so  abundant,  and  to  fix  himself 
there  in  a  state  wholly  independent  of  you,  and  any  control  which  you  might  be  disposed 
to  exercise  over  him  ? — No ;  I  thought  that  his  attachment  to  the  place  and  to  his  kindred 
was  very  strong;  that  the  terror  of  being  expelled  from  this  community  in  which  he  was 
born,  in  which  he  had  lived,  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  him,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  daily  payment  for  his  hire,  would  have  its  influence ;  I  knew  and  I  hoped  that  some  of 
them  would  have  left  the  place,  and  very  few,  but  I  conceived  that  the  greater  portion  of 
them  were  so  tied  to  the  place,  so  interwoven  with  the  community,  that  it  would  have 
been  exceedingly  painful  to  them  to  have  been  expelled  from  it.  I  could  not  conceive 
that  a  man  could  easily  put  up  with  his  banishment  from  his  wife  and  children,  and  the 
house  in  which  he  was  born,  and  in  which  he  lived  for  years,  which  I  should  have  had  the 
power  of  doing  if  he  were  in  a  state  of  freedom.  I  conceive  that  he  would  be  stimu- 
lated on  the  one  hand  by  the  repugnance  which  he  must  feel  to  be  cast  out  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  encouragement  that  he  had  to  remain'  in  it  from  being 
paid  for ,  his  labour.  ^ 

702.  Did  you  ever  go  so  far  as  to  make  any  calculations  of  the  probable  amount  of 
money  you  would  have  to  pay  under  those  circumstances  to  each  slave,  and  what  the 
amount  of  that  excess  would  have  been,  over  and  above  what  you  allowed  as  the  value  of 
the  house  and  gardens,  the  produce  of  which  you  said  you  would  make  the  negro  account 
for  ? — I  did  not  make  it  myself;  I  submitted  my  plan  to  the  inspection  of  an  experienced 
overseer,  who  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  island  on  various  large  estates.  He  at  first 
was  opposed  to  my  suggestion^  and  would  not  listen  to  it ;  I  supplied  him  with  materials, 
and  he  turned  it  over  in  his  mind,  and  afterwards,  to  my  surjprise  and  gratification,  a 
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sent  roe  a  most  roinute  and  laboured  scheme,  and  reduced  to  calculation  :  that,  of  course, 
was  all  hypothetical. 

703.  Can  you  furnish  the  Committee  with  that  calculation  ?— I  can ;  and  I  have  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  do  so. 

[A  Paper  uhu  delivered  tn,  and  read,  asfoUows  :J 

Dear  Sir,  18th  November,  1830 

The  subject  of  your  secret  communication  to  me,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
in  town,  has  given  me  some  thought,  and  I  consider  it,  say  as  an  experiment  on  one  ^ 
estate,  as  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But  in  our  eager  desire  to  produce 
such  favourable  results,  we  should  by  no  means  be  regardless  of  those  considerations 
which  all  speculators,  or  (if  this  word  sound  too  harshly)  all  reformers,  first  set  themselves 
dovm  to  calculate,  viz.  the  character,  habits,  and  propensities  of  the  parties,  who  are 
chiefly  to  be  affected  by  the  change;  the  expenses,  which  (as  in  the  case  before  us)  a 
varied  mode  of  agricultural  pursuits  may  incur,  and  whether  or  not  the  value  of  the 
products  will  bear  up  the  reformist  against  a  total  wreck,  not  only  involving  himself,  but 
even  those  whose  ease  and  comfort  his  humanity  has  at  first  led  him  to  consult.  As  a 
poor  endeavour  to  throw  some  light  on  this  subject  I  submit  the  following  remarks  and 
statement  to  your  judgment,  trusting  that  you  will  not  criticise  too  severely  the  style  of 
one  who  has  seldom  been  in  the  practice  of  committing  his  thoughts  on  matters  of  this 
importance  to  paper.  You  do  not  require  my  aid  in  describing  the  character  of  the 
negro.  It  must  be  well  known  to  you,  like  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  he  is  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  by  education,  civilization,  freedom  from  bondage,  and,  though  named 
last  in  order,  to  its  being  better  retained  in  recollection,  yet  of  the  greatest  importance — 
religious  instruction.  You  must  afford  him  the  means  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  ac- 
quirements, before  he  can  arrive  at  the  second,  or  it  will  be  safe  or  beneficial  to  grant 
him  the  thirdi  His  habits  are  those  of  submission.  If  he  is  well  directed,  he  will  in 
general  act  well.  But  he  has  not  been  habituated  to  self-direction,  and  it  may  become  a 
question  whether  he  be  competent,  under  the  proposed  change  either  to  direct  or  guide 
himself  aright.  His  propensities,  now  vicious,  will  advance  in  character,  in  a  ratio  with 
the  advancement  of  his  education,  which  I  take  for  granted  will  be  religious  first,  then 
scholastic.  The  attachment  of  the  negro  to  his  family,  his  home,  and  the  grave  of  his 
ancestors  is  well  known  ;  on  the  other  hand  his  propensity  for  rambling  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  it  will  remain  to  be  proved,  if  when  left  to  himself,  the  "  pleasure  of  towns  " 
will  not  withdraw  him  from  that  steadiness  and  permanency  required  to  command  suc- 
cess in  agricultural  pursuits. 

To  place  the  expenses  attendant  upon,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from,  the  system 
alluded  to  in  the  clearest  possible  point  of  view,  let  us  suppose  the  state  to  consist  of  250 
slaves,  from  whose  labour  a  crop  of  200  hogsheads  of  sugar,  80  puncheons  of  rum,  and 
1,500  bushels  of  Guinea  com  is  expected ;  and,  before  we  proceed  to  the  structure,  I 
should  like  to  clear  away  some  rubbish  that  might  otherwise  impede  us.  The  works 
must  be  kept  up  by  the  proprietor;  the  overseer's  establishment  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  same  number  of  book-keepers  to  prevent  theft  (and  for  other  purposes)  in  crop 
time  :  but  superintending  tradesmen  will  not  be  required.  These  will  continue  to  do 
militia  duty,  as  indeed  will  every  able-bodied  negro  be  liable  to  do  it.  It  must  lay  with 
tlie  Government  whether  they  will  be  armed  or  not ;  possibly  they  could  be  rendered 
useful  if  trained  as  a  corps  of  pioneers,  and  thus  not  dangerous  in  any  great  degree.  The 
overseer  will,  doubtless,  have  to  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested. The  negro  must  not  be  permitted  to  cultivate  ground  as  now.  Three  or  four 
years'  experience  will  discover  many  defects,  1  dare  say,  in  the  following  observations  and 
statements ;  but  in  no  instance  has  perfection  been  attained  at  the  first; 

The  moral  station  of  the  negro  has  now  changed  from  the  slave  to  the  cottager,  and  by 
this  title,  whilst  treating  on  the  subject,  I  shall  in  future  designate  him. 

The  cottager  then  must  be  permitted  to  retain  his  house,  and  the  smaU  garden  attached 
to  it,  on  condition  of  his  supporting  the  invalids  and  unserviceable  children  of  his  family ; 
but  if  he  will  not  agree  to  tn^s  he  must  pay  the  proprietor  a  small  house  rent  as  equiva- 
lent. 

In  order  to  attach  the  cottager  to  the  soil,  it  must  be  considered  of  the  first  rate  im- 
portance to  employ  an  overseer  of  experience  and  humanity,  as  he  will  be  obliged  to  act 
as  the  village  doctor  in  all  ordinary  cases.  In  event  of  accidents,  such  as  fractures,  &c. 
the  proprietor  will  be  obliged  for  a  time  to  be  responsible  to  the  surgeon  for  payment 
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It  will  be  shown  presently  by  what  means  this  sum  may  in  part,  if  not  in  whole,  be  made 
up  to  the  proprietor. 

With  the  same  object  in  view,  of  attaching  the  cottager  to  the  soil,  the  proprietor  will 
have  to  import,  or  procure  in  the  island  at  the  very  lowest  rate,  medicines,  tools,  nails^ 
herrings,  flour,  clothing,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these  articles  in  the  village  at  such 
price  as  will  induce  the  peasantry  to  forsake  the  country  stores  ;  at  the  same  time  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  so  much  to  the  proprietor  for  these  necessaries  as  will  ensure  him 
against  loss,  who  on  his  part  must  not  look  for  any  profit  on  them.  In  attempting,  how- 
ever^ to  value  these  articles,  as  to  secure,  on  their  sale,  to  the  proprietor  the  capital  in- 
Tested,  it  appears  almost  impossible ;  but  then  there  will  be  an  excess  of  profit  above  the 
cost  on  some  articles.  This  excess  should  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  medical 
expenses.  The  head  book-keeper  should  be  selected,  as  a  trust-worthy  man,  and  be  con- 
sidered under  the  superintendence  of  the  overseer  as  shopkeepers,  and  open  his  stores  at 
regulated  hours.  By  this  method  a  great  proportion  of  the  cash  laid  out  by  the  proprietor 
in  hiring  his  labourers,  will  return  into  his  hands.  On  the  reverse  is  a  statement  of  what 
appears  to  me  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  various  description  of  employment  to  which  the 
cottager  and  his  family  may  devote  their  time  and  labour,  so  as  to  yield  a  small  income 
to  the  proprietor. 

I  am,  &c. 


Each  effective  great  gang  labourer  at  cane  holes,  provided     .^  labourers  at 

he  digs  70  holes  or  in  proportion,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  this  Tg"   gj    -^  ci 

being  about  the  rate  now  made  by  jobbers ;  40  negroes  1     *  ^    '       .J* 

e  a  day  of  70  holes  4  feet  square,  the  J  -_!1 '  !  L  ^, 
.  ^t  *u^  ~» AH  1 c t.  >A>..^4.: #  acres  di  juyt 


per 


.acre 


will  dig  an  acre 

average  number  of  the  gang  45,  less  five  not  effective 

for  cane  hole  digging         ...... 

Each  ditto  .  .  ditto  cleaning  canes,  and  gross  per,  and  at  the  ordinary 
duties  of  an  estate,  Is.  8d.  per  day,  45  negroes  for  290  days,  less  40 
days  digging  cane  holes,  and  less  120  days  crop  time,  leaves  130  days 
at  Is.  8d.  per  day 


Each  ditto  .  .  ditto  cutting  canes  and  working  about  the  ^ 
works  in  crop  time  2s.  Id.  per  day,  and  half  that  sum  1  40  for  120  days 
again  for  the  naif  night's  work,  will  be  3s.  l^d  per  day^i    at  3s.  l^d. 
45  labourers,  less  for  5  wainmen        .        .        .        .  v 

Wainmen  third  turn  of  canes  brought  into  the  yard,  the  f  is  2s.  6d.  for  3 
man  must  take  this  as  an  average  of  the  far  and  near  i    wainmen  is 
per  or  (if  carrying  down  produce  at  2s.  6d.  per  day  10  j  7  s.  6d.  for  120 

turns  per  day) (.        days. 

r  is  Is.  8d.,  for 

Wainboys  2d.  per  turn,  as  above  (if  carrying  down  pro-\      3  boys  is 
duce  at  Is.  8d.  per  day)  la  tarns  per  day    .      .        .f   5s.  for  120 

V        days. 

Stockerman  2d.  per  skip,  which  will  give  the  /'2s.  4d.  per 
man  if  making  12  hhds.  per  week,  about    .  \day  for  200 

The  book-keeper  in  the  boiling-house  will  have  <  hhds.,  and 
to  attend  to  the  skips  being  fair  as  to  quan-  i  7  skips  to 
tity ;  about  7  skips  to  the  hhd V   the  hhd.    ^ 

Dry  trash  carriers  2d  gang  people  Is.  3d.  per  day,  and  half  that  sum  again 
tor  night.  Is.  lO^d. ;  4  for  120  days  at  Is.  lOj^d.  .... 

All  2d  gang  people  at  ordinary  estate  duty,  grass  cutters,  dom^esties, 
cooks,  working  watchmen,  say  45,  290  days  at  Is.  3d. 

Watching  at  gates,  corn  and  cane  per,  or  10  at  lOd.  per  day  for  290  days 

Cattle  men  at  Is.  8d  per  day,  2  for  290  days  .... 

Cattle  boys  and  small  stock-keepers,  11  for  290  days  at  Is.  3d.  per  day 

Small  children,  7  for  290  days  at  lOd. 

Guides  of  great  gang  at  2d.  ditto,  2  for  290  days  at  2s.  6d. 
Ditto  .  weak  gangs      ,     ditto,  1  for  290  days  at  2s.  Id. 

Engineer  and  boatswain    .     ditto,  2  for  120  days  at  2s.  Id. 

Coopers  for  300  hhds.  at  3s.  4d.,  and  8  puncheons  at  5s.,  pails,  &c. 

Carpenters,  blacksmiths,  coppersmiths,  masons  by  the  job,  an  average 


jC.    s.  d. 


200    0    0 


] 
] 


487  10     0 
750     0     0 


45     0     0 


30 

0 

0 

11 

13 

6 

45 

0 

0 

816 

12 

6 

12 

1 

8 

48 

4 

0 

199 

5 

0 

84 

11 

8 

72 

10 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

£\  3,021     3     2 
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Brought  forward  .        .        •        .        . 

Incidental  expensiss,  as  overseers  salary,  book-keeper,  and  house  appur- 
tenances, slaves  and  boards,  &c.  wharfage,  attorney's  commission, 
&c.  &c. 

Clothing,  &c.  supposed  to  be  sold  at  same  cost  as  purchased,  therefore 
not  counted  upon.  •£• 


200  hhds.  sugar  at  301.  currency  per  hhd.  .... 

80  puns,  rum,  at  say  201.  or  thereabouts  per  pun.  .... 

£. 
Deduct  cost  of  manufacture 

Balance  to  the  Proprietor        .  •••.•£• 


£.      s.  d. 
3,021     3     X 

1,478  16  10 


4,500 

0 

0 

6,000 
1,500 

0 
0 

0 

0 

7,500 
4,500 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3,000 

0 

0 

704.  You  have  said  tliat  emancipated  slaves  have  not,  to  your  knowledge,  worked  upon 
sugar  estates,  do  you  know  whether  working  in  field  labour  on  a  sugar  estate  is  con- 
sidered by  the  emancipated  slave  as  degrading? — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

705.  Is  not  that,  in  your  estimation,  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  has  abstained  from 
working  upon  sugar  estates  ? — I  think  that  no  emancipated  slave  would  take  his  stand  in 
a  negro  gang  with  a  driver  behind  him ;  there  might  be  such  instances,  but  I  never  heard 
of  them,  and  I  think  that  not  one  in  10,000  would  do  it. 

706.  If  field  labour  upon  a  slave  estate  be  degrading,  is  their  reluctance  to  engage  in 
it  a  proof  to  you  that  they  have,  or  that  they  have  not,  that  same  pride  that  Europeans 
possess  ? — It  would  appear  to  be  a  proof  that  they  have. 

707.  Could  not  free  persons  find  employment  more  profitable  than  that  of  working  for 
wages  upon  slave  estates  at  present? — Yes;  I  should  remark,  that  a  free  person  will 
work  upon  a  slave  estate,  but  as  a  mechanic. 

708.  Is  the  reluctance  of  free  persons  to  engage  in  field  labour  upon  slave  estates, 
which  labour  is  less  profitable  than  other  that  they. can  find  and  more  degrading,  a  proof, 
in  your  apprehension,  of  any  defect  in  the  intellect  of  the  slaves  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

709.  Is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  the  reverse  that  he  is  a  sensible  man,  that  he  works  at 
a  lighter  labour  instead  of  a  heavier ;  that  he  works  at  more  profitable  instead  of  less 
profitable,  and  at  respectable  labour  instead  of  disreputable  ? — Yes,  it  would  appear  so. 

710.  Would  not  you  do  the  same  ? — Certainly. 

711.  Have  you  ever  offered  any  suggestions  or  hints  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the 
extinction  of  slavery  ? — I  have  often  amused  myself  with  writing  down  such  hints  and 
suggestions  ;  my  mind  has  been  very  much  occupied  with  the  subject  during  the  last 
two  years  of  my  residence  in  Jamaica. 

712.  The  question  refers  to  any  general  system  for  the  extinction  of  slavery? — Yes, 
I  have  thought  of  it  a  great  deal. 

713.  Will  you  look  at  that  paper,  and  see  whether  it  contains  any  opinion  of  yours 
upon  the  subject  ? — [A  Paper  being  shown  to  the  Witness,"] — Yes,  this  is  mine ;  this  was 
procured  from  me  by  an  individual,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  whom  I  had  known  in 
Jamaica,  visited  me  in  the  country,  and  we  got  into  conversation  upon  the  subject,  he 
wished  to  have  my  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  and  I  hastily  took  this  sheet  of  paper, 
and  wrote  down  what  I  called  the  heads  of  my  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  this  paper 
I  know  conveys  the  result  of  what  I  have  thought  and  felt  upon  the  subject. 

714.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  it? — First,  let  emancipation  and  strict  police  arrange- 
ments be  contemporaneous.  Second,  ample  materials  would  be  found  for  a  police  corps 
in  the  coloured  class,  whose  services  could  be  had  at  a  low  rate  of  charge;  Third,  avoid 
paying  the  emancipated  negroes  by  means  of  allotments  of  land;  these  would  detach 
them  from  regular  daily  labour ;  pay  them  in  money.  Fourth,  at  first  there  would  be 
difficulties,  but  gradually,  I  think,  the  equitable  price  of  labour  would  be  ascertained 
and  act  as  the  producer  of  regular  labour.  Fifth,  a  stipendiary  magistracy  would  be 
requisite,  not  only  because  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  present  magistracy  generally 
unfit  them  for  the  office,  but  because  the  whole  time  of  individuals  vrouid  be  required  to 
discharge  the  then  additional  duties.    Sixth,  the  island  would  have  to  be  divided  into 
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clistricU,  each  'possessing  a  certain  portion  of  the  constabulary  force  \7ith  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  and  a  house  of  correction  or  other  penitentiary.  Seventh,  were  the  island 
thus  divided,  and .  the  police  and  magistracy  properly  organized,  I  firmly  believe  that 
emancipation  might  take  place  with  perfect  security.  Eighth,  of  course  there  would  be 
difficulties,  obstacles  and  disappointments  in  working  out  and  carrying  into  effect  the  de- 
tail of  the  system  of  emancipation ;  but  if  Government  would  address  themselves  man- 
fully to  the  work,  telling  the  planters  on  the  one  hand  that  such  is  their  determination, 
and  the  negroes  on  the  other,  that  while  they  aim  at  instituting  equal  laws  and  securing 
them  their  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they  by  no  means  design  that  idleness  should  be  at 
their  option,  I  am  convinced  that  the  result  would  be  as  beneficial  in  a  pecuniary  way 
to  the  planter  as  it  would  be  elevating  and  humanizing  moi*ally  to  the  present  degraded 
slave.  Ninth,  the  present  system  is  incurable ;  it  will  not  modify,  it  must  be  utterly 
destroyed.  My  experience  as  a  planter  assures  me  that  to  attempt  to  engraft  religion 
and  humanity  upon  slavery,  with  the  hope  of  profitable  results,  is  a  vain  and  fruitless 
endeavour.  A  religious  man  is  a  most  unfit  person  to  manage  a  slave  estate.  The  fact 
is,  cruelty  is  the  mainspring  of  the  present  system  ;  so  long  as  slavery  exists,  and  the 
whip  is  the  compelier  of  labour,  it  is  folly  to  talk  of  humanity.  Legitimate  motives  are 
taken  away,  and  coercion  becomes  the  spring  of  industry,  and  in  proportion  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  cause,  that  is,  coercion,  is  the  effect  on  labour.  Tenth,  the  negro  character 
has  been  much  underrated,  even,  I  think,  by  the  negro's  friends.  When  justice  is  done 
to  him,  even  in  his  present  degraded  circumstances,  he  shows  a  sagacity,  shrewdness  and 
a  disposition  to  a  regular  social  life,  that  em phaticadly  prove  that  he  only  requires  freedom 
secured  to  him  by  law,  to  make  him  a  useful,  and,  in  his  situation,  an  honourable 
member  of  the  human  family. 

715.  Do  you  still  firmly  believe  all  that  is  stated  in  that  paper? — Entirely;  I  wrote 
that  in  private  when  I  had  no  idea  of  its  ever  being  made  public,  but  I  entirely  agree 
in  it  now. 

716.  If  the  dread  of  want  might  induce  an  emancipated  slave  to  work  on  sugar 
grounds  for  wages,  might  not  the  same  dread  of  want  also  prevent  him  from  entertaining 
that  general  desire  of  freedom  which  you  have  described,  which  would  necessarily 
release  the  master  from  his  present  legal  obligation  to  provide  for  him  ? — I  think  I  have 
answered  that,  that  if  absolute  want  were  made  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  freedom, 
it  would  check  the  desire  of  freedom. 

717.  You  stated  that  a  sugar  estate,  after  it  was  thrown  up,  might  be  converted  into  a 
cattle  pen ;  supposing  that  to  be  done  generally  with  respect  to  sugar  estates,  would  you 
not,  by  diminishing  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  diminish  the  demand  for  cattle? — Certainly- 


Jovhy  14"  die  J  unity  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL 

IN    THE   CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  John  Barry,  called  in  ;  and  examined. 

718.  YOU  are  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion  ? — I  am. 

719.  In  what  year  did  you  go  out  to  Jamaica? — In  the  commencement  of  1825. 

720.  When  did  you  quit  Jamaica  ? — I  left  it  on  the  14th  of  March  in  the  present  year. 

721.  Did  you  reside  in  Jamaica  during  the  whole  of  th.t  interval,  from  1825  to 
1832  ? — With  the  exception  of  a  year,  or  something  longer. 

722.  During  that  period  did  you  continue  to  perform  your  duties  as  a  Wesleyan. 
missionary?— I  did. 

723.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  in  what  parts  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  you  were  resident 
during  that  time  ? — I  resided  for  about  twelve  months,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  parish  ot  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale ;  I  resided  the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  Kingston  and  Spanish 
Town,  but  at  the  same  time  had  very  considerable  intercourse  with  the  interior  during 
diose  periods. 

724.  What  distance  is  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  from  Kingston  ? — ^Where  I  resided  was 
alxMit  twenty  miles. 
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725.  And  the  parts  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  you  have  now  stated  were  those  parts 
with  which  you  were  particularly  conversant  ? — ^They  were. 

726.  Did  you  visit  oAer  parts  of  the  island  ?— I  have  occasionally  travelled  through 
almost  all  the  parishes  of  the  island  on  business,  remaining  sometimes  days  and  some- 
times weeks,  as  the  case  required. 

727.  When  you  were  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in -the- Vale,  had  you  a  congregation 
under  your  charge  7 — I  had. 

728.  Of  what  number  did  that  congregation  consist? — ^The  chapel  contained  about 
(as  nearly  as  I  can  judge)  350  or  400  people,  and  it  was  generally  filled  on  Sundays. 

729.  Of  what  description  did  that  congregation  consist,  of  white  persons,  free  persons 
of  colour,  free  blacks  or  slaves  ? — A  very  few  white  persons  attended,  occasionally  a 
great  number  of  free  blacks  and  persons  of  colour,  but  the  great  proportion  of  the  con- 
gregation consisted  of  slaves. 

730.  Can  you  state  about  the  number  of  slaves  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  persuasion 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — As  nearly  as  I  can  state,  without  referring  to  our  minutes,  I 
suppose  we  have  between  10  and  11,000  slaves ;  I  could  give  the  exact  number. 

731.  Had  you  any  schools  attached  to  your  occupation  there  ? — We  had  a  school,  but 
it  was  of  very  little  importance  at  that  time. 

732.  Where  was  that  school  ? — It  was  held  in  our  chapel  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale ; 
we  bad  schools  attached  to  most  of  our  chapels  throughout  the  island,  and  some  of  them 
very  important. 

733.  Had  you  the  means  of  forming  a  competent  opinion  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
the  slaves  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — I  think  I  had. 

734.  Did  the  nature  of  your  duties  call  upon  you  to  have  frequent  and  intimate  inter- 
course with  them  ? — I  was  frequently  obliged  to  have  intercourse  with  the  slaves. 

735.  Was  not  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  them  religious  instruction, 
that  you  should  have  frequent  intercourse  with  them  ? — It  was  particularly  so,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  our  discipline  among  them,  and  attending  to  their  morals  and  ge- 
neral conduct  in  their  houses  and  on  the  properties . 

736.  Did  you  find  the  slaves  desirous  of  attending  to  religious  instruction  ? — Exceed- 
ingly so. 

737.  Did  you/find  that,  considering  the  state  of  their  education,  they  could  compre- 
hend, with  ordinary  facility,  the  instruction  you  afforded  to  them  ? — I  did  ;  I  found,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  that  they  were  as  capable  of  being  instructed  religiously  as  the  great 
bulk  of  tne  lower  order  of  the  people ;  there  were  some  exceptions  of  course,  but  gene- 
rally* they  were  perfectly  capable  of  receiving  religious  instruction. 

738.  Were  any  number  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  able  to  read  or  write? 
—Very  few,  if  any ;  I  could  not  particularize  more  than  one  or  two  who  could  read,  not 
write. 

739.  Was  there  any  other  school  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ; 
I  am  sure  there  was  not;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  other  school  in  the  parish  to  this 

I  740.  For  what  purpose  were  the  schools  that  were  established  applied  ;  the  education 
i  of  the  slaves  or  the  free  blacks,  or  the  coloured  population  ? — They  were  principally  for 
I  the  education  of  the  slaves,  either  adults  or  children,  in  order  to  teach  them  to  read  the 
I   Scriptures. 

I      741.  Was  the  school  established  after  your  residence  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  or 
before  ? — It  had  been  established  before  my  arrival. 
742.  In  consequence  of  that  school,  were  not  some  of  them  capable  of  reading? — Not 
I  when  I  was  there ;  our  establishment  in  that  place  was  rather  in  its  infancy  ;  it  had  not 
:  existed  very  long  before  my  arrival. 
,      743.  How  long  had  it  existed  ? — I  suppose  not  more  than  three  or  four  years. 

744.  Had  children  and  adult  slaves  been  attending  the  school  three  or  four  years  ? — I 
cannot  tell  how  long  they  had  been  attending,  the  school  was  in  a  very  inefficient  state 

(  when  I  was  there. 

745.  Was  there  any  clergyman  resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — 
I  There  was;  he  had  but  recently  arrived  when  I  went,  and  be  died  very  shortly  after  my 

arrival. 

746.  Were  the  slaves  that  belonged  to  your  persuasion  constant  in  their  attendance 
upon  reliu^ious  worship? — As  frequently  as  they  could  attend  they  did  so. 

747.  Bjr  what  causes  were  they  prevented  ? — ^Their  duties,  and  the  necessity  of  working 
rendered  it  fr^uently  impossible  that  they  could  attend  at  all. 

748.  Do  you  believe  that  the  greater  bulk  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale, 
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attached  to  your  persuasion,  were  really  anxious  to  be  constant  in  their  attendance?— I 
feel  convinced  they  were ;  I  know  it. 

749.  Were  the  children  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  schools  weekly  or  daily,  or  how 
often  ? — On  the  Sundays  only. 

750.  Was  that  the  only  instruction  given  to  them  in  reading  ? — That  was  the  only  in« 
struction. 

751.  Were  you  the  schoolmaster? — No, but  I  superintended  the  school  occasionally. 

752.  Did  you  find  that  the  children  were  deficient  in  ordinary  acuteness  to  comprehend  t 
the  instruction  in  reading  that  you  tried  to  give  them  ? — Certainly  not,  because  in  other  C 
efificient  schools  we  have  a  vast  number  of  negro  children,  and  also  many  adults  who  can  p 
now  read  the  Scriptures,  but  that  school  was  in  a  very  inefficient  state ;  it  was  merely  ; 
nominal  in  fact. 

753.  How  do  you  account  for  the  school  having  continued  for  several  years,  and  yet 
only  one  person  of  the  slaves  being  able  to  read  ? — I  did  not  know  more  than  one  adult 
slave  that  could  read  in  that  parish,  that  is  so  far  as  we  were  connected,  but  the  school 
there  was  not  sufficiently  effective  to  have  brought  on  the  children  to  the  knowledge  of 
reading  while  I  was  there ;  the  fact  is,  that  we  found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  teachers 
in  that  place,  and  that  was  the  principal  reason  why  it  had  been  partially  abandoned. 

754.  What  did  they  teach  in  the  school,  if  they  did  not  teach  reading  ? — They  taught 
the  children  the  elements  of  reading,  spelling,  and  so  on ;  bat  the  school  was  not  suffici- 
ently efficient  to  bring  them  forward  to  a  knowledge  of  reading  during  my  residence. 

755.  So  that,  notwithstanding  the  school  was  in  existence,  &ey  never  attained  to  teach 
more  than  one  person  to  read  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

756.  Was  the  school  instituted  in  1825  ? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  tuppose  there  had 
been  a  school  existing  for  two  or  three  years  previous.  1 

757.  You  stated  that  the  school  was  under  the  superintendance  of  your  own  religious 
persuasion  ?— Our  schools  are  always  superintended  by  one  of  our  ministers ;  in  such  a    ^ 
place  as  the  chapel  alluded  to  they  are  entrusted  to  one  of  tiie  teachers  who  superintends 
the  others. 

758.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  inefficiency  ? — ^We  had  no  schoolmaster ;  they  were 
voluntary  teachers,  and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  information  even  among  tlie  free 
people  in  that  part  of  the  island,  we  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  the  school 
open  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers. 

759.  During  the  time  you  were  resident  at  St.  Thomas-in-the-'Vale,  did  you  attend  the 
school? — I  did  occasionally,  but  I  was  absent  from  that  chapel  every  second  Sunday  at- 
tending other  parts  of  the  parish. 

760.  When  you  attendea  the  school,  did  you  act  as  schooknaster  ? — No. 

761.  You  were  personally  acquainted  with  other  schools  kept  by  the  Wesleyans  in 
other  parts  of  the  island  ? — I  was. 

762.  Did  you  find  in  those  other  schools,  negro  slaves  who  had  learnt  to  read  ? — I  did, 
and  some  of  them  old  men. 

763.  Was  it  of  rare  occurrence  in  those  schools  to  find  persons  capable  of  reading,  or 
were  there  many  of  them? — ^We  had  great  numbers  of  the  young  negroes  that  could  read, 
but  it  was  rather  a  rare  occurrence  to  have  grown  persons  who  could  read  the  Scriptures. 
Most  of  our  schools  in  that  island  are  but  in  their  infoncy,.  as  our  attention  until  lately 
was  not  so  much  directed  to  school  establishments.  We  have  now  a  great  number  of 
children  in  our  schools,  and  some  of  those  schools  are  very  efficient  indeed,  great  numbers 
of  the  pupils  can  read. 

764.  In  the  most  efficient  schools  you  have,  how  often  do  the  children  attend? — We 
have  in  Kingston,  and  only  in  Kingston,  a  daily  school,^  the  others  are  all  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  children  attend  twice  on  Sunday. 

765.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  all  the  scho^s  on  the  plantations,  the  children  attend  \ 
only  on  Sunday  ? — We  have  no  schools  upon  the  plantations,  but  in  the  schools  near  the  { 
plantations  only  on  Sunday. 

766.  Does  any  impediment  exist  to  the  children  attending  school  on  other  days  than 
the  Sundays?— In  the  parish  of  St  Thomas-in^-the-Vale  I  have  known  the  children  to  be 
as  regularly  worked  in  gangs  as  ibe  adult  slaves. 

767.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Wesleyan  school  in  which  the  children  of  slaves,  b^ing 
slaves  themselves,  were  allowed  to  attend  instruction  on  any  day  excepting  Sunday  ?— i  I 
did  not.  li 

768.  Then  such  knowledge  as  they  acquired  was  exclusively  obtained  on  Sunday?—-  i; 
It  was.  I' 

769.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  how  the  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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St  Thoma»-m-the-Vale  "were  subsisted  ? — I  do ;  they  are  principally  coffee  plantations 
in  that  parish,  excepting  in  one  district  called  the  Walks,  vhere  there  are  sugar  estates, 
and  the  slaves  on  those  coffee  properties  were  subsisted  by  the  allotment  of  provision 
grounds ;  they  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  their  own  provision 
grounds  as  far  as  I  know. 

770.  Do  you  know  what  their  quantity  of  clothing  was  ? — The  allowance  of  clothing 
was,  I  think,  two  suits  of  what  we  call  Osnaburgh,  each  consisting  of  a  loose  frock  and 
trowsers,  a  very  common  hat,  what  they  call  in  Jamaica  a  Kilmarnock  cap,  and  what  the 
negroes  call  a  Contoon,  a  kind  of  coarse  rug  coat  which  they  wear  in  bad  weather. 

771.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  value  of  those  articles? — In  my  opinion  the  whole  value 
would  not  amount  to  more  than  about  15^.  sterling. 

772.  What  were  the  articles  which  they  generally  raised  upon  their  provision  grounds  ? 
— ^They  sometimes  raise,  besides  provisions,  domestic  fowls,  and  in  some  cases  hogs  upon 
the  properties  to  which  I  allude ;  I  do  not  remember  that  they  ever  raised  any  other  kind 
of  stock  than  those. 

773.  Were  any  of  the  negroes  upon  those  estates  clothed  better  than  in  the  clothing 
which  their  masters  gave  them  ? — ^Tbere  were  many  of  them  clad  in  better  clothes. 

774.  Do  you  know  how  they  procured  that  clothing? — ^They  procured  that  clothing 
from  the  sale  of  the  provisions  they  cultivated,  and  the  disposal  of  their  little  stock. 

775.  By  their  labour  upon  the  provision  grounds  during  the  days  allowed  them,  and 
their  spare  time? — Yes,  and  on  Sundays. 

776.  Do  they  labour  on  a  Sunday  ? — Invariably  they  did,  unless  when  they  travelled 
to  market  with  their  provisions. 

777.  They  laboured  upon  the  Sunday  for  their  own  Benefit? — They  did. 

778.  Are  you  aware  wnether  it  was  necessary  for  their  maintenance  that  they  should 
labour  upon  the  Sunday  generally  ? — I  am  sure  it  was  decidedly  necessary. 

779.  What  distance  have  you  known  a  slave  go  to  market? — The  property  that  was 
nearest  to  my  residence  was  called  Mount  Concord  ;  that  was  at  least  twenty  miles  from 
Kingston.  There  was  another  called  Glen-Goff,  about  a  mile  further  from  town,  and 
another  called  Sue  River,  a  coffee  property,  which  I  suppose  was  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Kingston ;  I  have  frequently  known  the  negroes  to  go  that  distance  with  their  pVo- 
▼isions  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  them  in  Kingston  market. 

780.  Were  they  industrious,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  in  employing 
what  time  they  had  in  rearing  articles  for  sale  ? — They  were. 

781.  Is  Kingston  the  nearest  market  place  to  those  properties  ? — Spanish  Town  may  be  a 
little  nearer,  but  it  is  a  worse  road ;  and  there  would  not  be  the  same  probability  of  tlteir  dis- 
posing of  their  provisions  to  advantage;  but  the  difference  of  distance  is  very  trivial  indeed. 

782.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  had  the  understanding  to  be  able  to  discover  which 
was  the  best  market? — Undoubtedly  they  had ;  any  person  that  had  money  dealings  with 
them  would  soon  know  that. 

783.  And  therefore  they  preferred  going  to  Kingston,  though  it  was  the  greatest  dis- 
tance ? — I  do  not  think  the  difference  was  material;  and,  considering  the  superiority  of 
tbe  road,  they  had  the  advantage  to  Kingston. 

784.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  days  they  were  allowed  to  themselves  in  St,  Thomas- 
in-the-Vale? — Every  second  Satuiday. 

785.  Supposing  they  had  been  allowed  every  Saturday,  do  you  think  they  would  have 
been  less  industrious  ? — I  am  sure  they  would  not. 

786.  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  industrious  every  other  Saturday,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  so  every  Saturday,  supposing  they  had  the  whole  of  their  time  at 
their  din>osal,  do  not  you  believe  they  would  labour  for  their  subsistence  ? — I  feel  con- 
vinced tney  would,  from  what  I  have  observed  of  the  negroes ;  and  I  have  paid  some 
attention  to  their  character  in  that  respect :  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  but  they  would 
labour  freely  for  hire,  in  the  event  of  freedom. 

787.  Taking  the  instance  of  a  negro  whom  you  have  seen  best  off  from  his  own  labour, 
have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  has  stood  still  and  become  less  industrious  after 
he  has  acquired  some  little  property  ? — No,  I  have  never  seen  it.  I  had  a  servant  of  my 
own  who  had  by  some  means  obtained  his  freedom,  and  though  he  had  a  very  liberal 
weekly  allowance  from  me,  he  requested  that  I  would  allow  him  to  devote  his  hours  after 
eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  his  own  purposes ;  and  I  have  known  him  almost 
constantly  work  till  twelve  o'clock,  or  sometimes  two  in  the  morning  in  manufacturing 
baskets,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money,  and  increasing  his  comforts. 

788.  Independently  of  the  cultivating  of  their  provision  grounds,  can  you  state  whether 
in  tny  and  What  articles  of  manufacture  the  negroes  employ  themselves  ? — ^They  employ 
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themselves  very  frequently  in  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  baskets,  and  they  sometinres 
make  coarse  straw  hats ;  they  frequently  manufacture  earthen  utensils,  which  they  dis- 
pose of,  and  a  variety  of  little  articles  of  that  kind ;  sometimes  they  cut  grass  and  dispose 
of  it ;  this  is  done  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns. 

789.  Do  they  turn  themselves  to  any  little  work  for  which  they  can  gain  a  profit  t— I 
have  observed  it  invariably.  I  have  always  observed  the  negroes,  after  the  masters'  hours, 
willing  to  labour  for  any  person  that  would  employ  them,  to  almost  any  hour  to  which 
they  would  be  allowed  to  attend,  for  the  pui-pose  of  earning  money.  I  have  never  known, 
in  my  own  observation,  an  instance  to  tlie  contrary. 

790.  You  have  said  that  they  sometimes  employ  themselves  in  cutting  grass,  is  not  that 
the  usual  mode  in  which  the  negroes  acquire  some  little  money  for  themselves  ?— Very 
usually  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns ;  they  bring  it  in  large  bundles  and  dispose  of  it  in 
the  markets,  &c. 

791.  With  whom  do  the  slaves  trade  when  they  carry  their  provisions  and  other  articles 
to  market  ? — They  sell  them  in  the  public  markets. 

792.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  sell  those  articles  for 
money  ? — ^They  apportion  out  a  certain  quantity  of  provisions,  which  they  conceive  to  be 
the  proper  value  tor  the  sum  demanded;  they  sell  just  as  people  sell  at  home. 

793.  Are  they  shrewd  in  their  bargains  ? — ^They  are  very  shrewd  indeed. 

794.  Do  you  think  a  negro  could  make  as  good  a  bargain  for  what  he  has  to  sell  as  a 
white  man  ? — I  certainly  do. 

795.  He  understands  the  value  of  money  ? — He  well  understands  the  value  of  money ; 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  that  has  had  to  purchase  articles  from  a  negro,  that  would  bear 
an  opposite  testimony  to  this. 

796.  What  is  the  greatest  extent  to  which  you  have  known  a  negro  under  the  necessity 
of  going,  in  order  to  find  a  market  for  provisions? — I  have  never  known  them  to  go  fur^  , 
ther  than  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miles,  but  I  have  been  told  that  they  sometimes  go  as 
far  as  thirty-five. 

797.  If  they  go  that  distance,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  necessary  that  they  should  be  occupied 
part  of  the  Sunday  ? — The  second  Saturday,  as  I  have  stated,  is  the  time  allotted  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  provision  grounds  of  the  negro ;  when  he  is  about  to  take  his  provisions 
to  market,  he  digs  them  generally  up  on  a  Saturday,  he  is  then  obliged  to  travel  upoir 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  and  all  Saturday  night  generally,  in  order  to  be  in  time  for  the 
Sunday  market,  so  that  the  violation  of  the  Sunday  is  unavoidable  for  those  pui-poses ; 
and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  on  those  properties  the  negroes  occupy  the  whole  of 
Sunday  in  returning  to  their  dwellings. 

798.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  negro  character  to  say  whether,  in  case 
of  infirmity  or  want,  the  negroes  are  kind  to  their  relatives  and  friends  f — I  think  that  the 
negro  children  are  the  most  dutiful  and  obedient  children,  generally  speaking,  that  I  have 
ever  known ;  they  are  exceedingly  attached  to  their  parents ;  they  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  their  comfort;  and  the  greatest  offence  you  can  give  to  a  negro,  is  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  either  of  his  parents. 

799.  In  St.  Thoraas-in-the-Vale,  were  the  negroes  generally  in  a  state  of  considerable 
demoralization  or  not  ?— Generally  they  were. 

800.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  instruction, 
the  state  of  morality  improved? — Oa  the  property  to  which  I  referred,  Mount  Concord, 
there  were  about  130  negroes  altogether;  I  suppose  the  adults  were  about  70.  The 
overseer  of  that  property  (Mr.  Jordan)  called  upon  me  one  day,  and  he  said,  "  Mr. 
Barry,  the  negroes  on  this  property  perfectly  astonish  me ;  they  are  the  most  industrious 
and  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  best  negroes  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  island.  1  have  just 
left  the  Port  Royal  Mountains,  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  negroes  there,  that  I  was 
afraid  to  eat  my  food,  for  £ear  of  being  poisoned :  and  I  always  considered  my  life  in 
danger.  But  these  negroes  are  perfectly  the  reverse."  I  said  to  him,  "  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  bear  ttiat  testimony,  Mr.  Jordan ;  for  almost  all  those  people  are  members  of 
our  society  ;*'  from  my  own  observation,  I  certainly  have  never  seen  any  set  of  negroes 
superior  to  them. 

801.  Did  you  find  that  these  negroes,  to  whom  you  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction,  were  ordinarily  sensible  of  moral  obligation? — They  were;  there 
were  some  peculiarities  in  the  negro  character  that  we  found  some  difficulty  in  counter- 
acting ;  but  their  general  conduct  was  as  moral  as  could  possibly  be  expected  under  their 
circumstances. 

802.  What  are  those  peculiarities  you  allude  to  ? — We  found  that  in  many  cases,  m 
consequence  of  their  previous  state  of  ignorance,  they  had  not  those  correct  moral  no- 
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tiims  upon  the  subject  of  petty  theft  as  others ;  nor  upon  the  subject  of  truth  were  they 
always  as  correct  as  we  wished  them  to  be ;  but  wherever  we  have  seen  them  brought 
properly  under  the  influence  of  religion,  we  have  invariably  seen  those  evils  corrected. 

803.  Supposing  that  the  slave  population  were  generally  as  well  instructed  in  religion 
throughout  the  island  as  the  10,000  negroes  belonginerto  the  Wesleyan  establishment,  do 
you  believe  that  they  would  become,  in  point  of  morality,  upon  a  par  with  ordinary  per- 
sons?-—I  certainly  do ;  and  the  late  insurrection  in  Jamaica  affords  a  very  strong  proof  of 
this.     Up  to  the  day  on  which  I  left  the  island,  except  in  two  cases  of  suspicion,  not  a 

[  single  member  of  our  society  had  been  found  implicated  in  that  rebellion.    The  gover- 
;   nor  himself  made  to  roe  a  statement  similar  to  this ;  but  Major-General  Yates  told  me, 

tfat  after  the  most  minute  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  made 

to  appear  that  a  single  W.esleyan  had  been  connected  with  it. 

804.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Jamaica  since  your  return  home  ? — I  have 
received  one  or  two  letters. 

805.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  from  your  communication,  that  any  of  your 
society  have  been  detected  since  you  left  the  island  ? — I  have  heard  since  I  came  to 
England  that  three  or  four  have  been  detected,  but  whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  I  have  not  received  any  communication  of  the  sort  from  Jamaica. 

806.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  subject  of  emancipation  ? — I  have. 

807.  Do  you  believe  that  if  emancipation,  under  prudent  precautions,  were  to  take 

(place,  there  would  be  a  greater  or  less  opportunity  of  affording  religious  instruction  to 
those  who  are  now  slaves  ? — An  infinitely  greater  opportunity  undoubtedly. 
808.  Do  you  believe  that  in  consequence  thereof  there  would  be  a  greater  ad- 
vancement in  morality  and  civilization? — 1  do;  may  I  be  allowed  to  mention  another 
instance  that  came  under  my  own  knowledge ;  having  to  travel  through  the  parish  of 
Saint  Mary  at  one  time,  I  called  at  the  house  of  a  coffee  planter  of  the  name  of  Clarke, 
Ik  had  about  forty  slaves ;  as  it  rained  heavily  he  invited  me  to  stop  and  dine  with 
him,  which  I  did,  and  1  asked  him  particularly  whether  he  observed  any  change  in  his 
negroes  within  the  last  two  or  three  years ;  he  told  me  that  now  he  does  not  employ  a 
driver,  and  that  he  seldom  visited  his  slaves  while  at  work  in  the  field ;  that  previously 

I  to  their  becoming  religious  he  employed  two  drivers,  and  he  constantly  visited  the 
slaves  himself,  and  he  declared  that  in  consequence  of  their  improvement  in  religious 
instruction,  by  means  of  which  they  became  better  acquainted  with  their  religious  and 
moral  obligations,  he  now  gets  infinitely  more  work  from  those  very  slaves,  than  he 
possibly  could  get  while  they  were  under  his  own  immediate  care  and  that  of  the  drivers, 
and  he  attributed  the  increased  work  to  the  influence  of  religion. 

809.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  with  respect  to  religious  slaves,  the  quantity 
of  punishment  in  order  to  obtain  work  has  been  diminished  or  increased  ? — I  do  not 
believe  that  it  possesses  any  neutralizing  influence  upon  the  infliction  of  punishment 
generally  ;  I  believe  that  the  slaves  who  are  religious  and  moral  will  pay  more  attention 
to  their  duties  than  others,  but  in  general  the  mode  of  acting  in  the  field  is  such,  as  that 
all  must  equally  work  under  the  inspection  of  the  driver. 

810.  Do  you  belie v.e,  upon  the  whole,  that  an  emancipated  slave  would  be  as  indus- 
trious as  he  is  now,  and  do  the  same  quantum  of  work  ? — I  certainly  do ;  I  believe  he 
would  do  more  woric. 

811.  Are  there  not  slaves  in  some  of  the  plantations  who  have  no  religious  instruction 
It  all? — There  are  ;  in  1825  when  I  visited  Saint  Mary's  parish,  which  had  a  population 
of  25  or  26,000  slaves,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  of  Port  Maria,  the  only  place 
of  worship  in  that  populous  parish  was  a  little  church  that  held  about  200  people,  and 
if  we  consider  the  distance  of  that  place  of  worship  from  the  dwellings  of  the  greater 

j  number  of  the  slaves,  and  tiie  impossibility  of  accommodating  more  than  200,  it  must 
follow  that  the  great  body  of  the  slaves  in  that  parish  were  totally  destitute  of  religious 
Uutruction ;  and  I  believe  that  this  gives  a  very  fair  picture  of  the  provision  made  by 
oouses  of  worship  generally  throughout  the  island ;  there  are  other  parishes  in  which 
4e  advantages  are  greater,  but  the  provision  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  num- 
bers of  the  slave  population. 

812.  Can  you  form  any  conjecture  as  to  what  the  proportion  is  between  those  who 
oave  received  religious  instruction  of  some  kind,  and  those  who  have  been  wholly  or 
almost  wholly  without  ? — ^I  have  turned  my  attention  to  that  subject,  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  aggregate  number  of  slaves,  even  remotely,  under  religious  instruction,  by 
all  the  religious  bodies  in  the  island,  cannot  exceed  50,000. 

813.  In  the  parish  you  have  mentioned  with  which  you  were  personally  well  acquainted 
are  there  many  free  negroes  ? — ^There  are  a  considerable  number. 
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814.  Do  the  free  negroes  attend  religious  worship  ?— They  do ;  we  have  many  of  them 
connected  with  our  society. 

815.  Do  a  larger  comparative  proportion  of  the  free  negroes  attend  worship  thanoC 
the  slaves? — ^They  do. 

816.  In  what  proportion? — I  do* not  exactly  recollect  the  number  of  free  blacks  tluU 
we  had  in  our  society ;  but  we  had  a  considerable  number,  and  that  number  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  number  of  free  black  inhabitants  was  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
negroes  that  attended  in  that  parish.  I 

817.  Were  the  free  negroes  generally  people  of  better  morals  than  the  slaves? — ^There 
is  a  great  degree  of  immorality  prevailing  among  the  free  people ;  the  fact  is  that  the 
constitution  of  society  in  Jamaica  tends  very  strongly  to  demoralize  the  inhabitants, 
generally. 

818.  Is  that  state  of  society,  as  far  as  it  respects  morals,  equally  bad  with  the  &ee 
negro  as  with  the  slave  ? — I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  the  proportion  of  free  to  slave. 

819.  You  think  upon  the  whole  that  the  free  negroes  are  more  moral  and  more  obser- 
vant of  religious  duties  than  the  slaves  ? — I  do ;  if  there  were  nothing  else  to  influence 
their  conduct  in  this  respect,  the  advantages  tliey  possess  for  attending  religious  worship  . 
must  exert  a  powerful  influence.  ] 

820.  Do  they  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  they  have  of  attending  religious  i 
worship  ? — A  great  number  of  them  do. 

821.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  immorality  pEevailing*  ^ 
amongst  the  negroes  and  the  free  blacks,  does  not  immorality  prevail  to  the  same  extent  : 
amongst  the  free  people  of  colour?-— It  does,  to  a  very  great  extent  indeed. 

822.  Does  not  it  prevail  to  the  same  extent  among  the  white  inhabitants? — It  doeif 
and  to  a  much  greater. 

823.  Are  the  people  of  colour,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  or  less  moral  people  than  t|it 
free  blacks  ? — I  believe  upon  the  whole  that  the  morals  of  the  people  of  colour  ait 
superior  to  those  of  the  free  blacks. 

824.  Are  they  not  generally  better  off  as  to  property  ? — Generally  they  are ;  but  per* 
haps  I  ought  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  a  principal  reason ;  the  people  of  colour  u% 
generally  speaking,  better  ofl*  with  regard  to  property  than  the  free  blacks ;  but  to  my 
certain  knowledge  that  property  in  many  instances  ha^  been  derived  from  the  illicit  com^ 
merce  of  the  females  with  the  white  merchants  and  the  planters  in  the  island. 

825.  What  illicit  commerce  do  you  allude  to? — Living  in  a  state  of  concubinage. 

826.  Are  the  free  people  of  colour  more  addicted  to  that  than  other  classes  in  tb^ 
island  ? — They  are  more  addicted  to  it  than  the  blacks,  because  the  whites  generalljf. 
prefer  the  people  of  colour.  I  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  some  of  those  adventitious 
circumstances  the  free  blacks  would  possess  property  to  an  equal  amount ;  I  believd 
that  their  industpy  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  others. 

827.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  is  there  more  dissoluteness  of  conduct  among; 
the  free  people  of  colour  than  among  any  other  class  ? — I  think  there  is  with  regard  to 
the  females. 

828.  Is  it  not  almost  a  universal  practice  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  for  the  white 
people  to  have  coloured  mistresses  ?-*  It  is ;  I  believe  that  till  very  lately  there  went 
scarcely  more  numerous  instances  than  one  out  of  a  hundred  of  those  persons  being* 
married. 

829.  Are  those  mistresses  in  general  free  people  of  colour  or  slaves? — Upon  somt 
properties  I  have  known  slaves,  both  black  and  coloured,  who  lived  as  mistresses  with  tbt 
planters ;  but  if  I  were  to  speak  generally,  the  mistresses  kept  by  the  white  gentlemeo 
are  free  people  of  colour. 

830.  Is  not  the  general  practice  in  Jamaica  that  persons  in  the  highest  rank,  sdmost 
without  exception,  have  for  mistresses  persons  of  colour? — It  is.  f 

831 .  Is  not  it  also  the  practice  in  Jamaica  for  whites  who  are  in  the  next  degTee«  1 
and  so  on,  frequently  to  have  illicit  intercourse,  and  to  keep  as  mistresses  either  fns  JL 
women  of  colour,  or  black  women  ? — It  is  very  common  for  all  parties  to  have  thoM 
mistresses. 

832.  Are  the  greater  proportion  of  the  women  so  kept  there,  free  women  and  not 
slaves? — In  the  towns  they  are;  in  the  country  I  have  known  many  instances  of  slaves 
being  kept  under  the  same  circumstances,  both  coloured  and  black. 

833.  So  that  that  state  of  profligacy  and  immorality  is  not  peculiarly  incident  to  a  statil 
of  slavery? — I  believe  that  the  present  state  of  demoralization  in  Jamaica  is  maii4l 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  slavery. 

834.  How  do  you  come  to  that  conclusion  after  stating  that  a  great  proportion  of  tlM 
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ivomen  so  kept  ate  free  women  ? — I  mean  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  that  state  of 
morals.  I  believe  it  never  would  nor  could  have  existed  to  the  extent  it  now  does  in 
Jamaica,  had  it  not  been  attributable  to  slavery  as  its  origin. 

835.  Do  you  mean  that  the  state  of  slavery  gives  to  the  proprietor  that  extent  of 
wealth  or  property  which  enables  him  to  corrupt  the  women  that  are  there  ? — I  mean 
particularly  that  it  invests  him  with  unlimited  power  over  the  body  of  his  female  slave. 

836.  But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  he  has  not  that  power  over  the  free  women,  who  you 
say  constitute,  upon  the  whole,  a  large  proportion  of  the  mistresses  ? — ^No ;  but  I  attribute 
the  existing  state  of  morals  (as  to  its  origin)  to  slavery,  in  consequence  of  the  looseness 
of  morals  that  must  necessarily  have  been  produced  by  the  master's  indiscriminate  inter- 
course vnth  his  servants. 

837.  Then  you  think  that  the  example  arising  from  the  master's  intercourse  with  his 
servants  corrupts  the  morals  of  the  free  people  ? — I  certainly  do. 

838.  Do  white  persons  customarily  marry  brown  people  there? — It  is  now  beginning  to 
be,  in  some  degree,  common;  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  white  persons  have 
married  brown  women  with  whom  they  formerly  lived.  « 

839.  Were  they  religious  persons  ?— They  were  what  would  be  called  religious  persons ; 
they  attended  places  of  worship  generally,  and  pay  proper  attention  to  all  the  ceremonials 
of  religion,  and  I  believe  their  moral  conduct  is  unimpeachable;  I  have  known  instances 
in  which  men  have  done  so  that  were  not  strictly  religious,  but  the  greater  number  cer- 
tainly were. 

840.  Do  you  not  generally  believe  that  these  marriages  have  taken  place  under  a  sense 
of  conscience  ? — I  do. 

841.  When  you  first  went  to  Jamaica,  was  not  it  considered  rather  degrading  for  a 
white  person  to  marry  a  person  of  colour  ?-— It  was  considered  degrading  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  it  is  still  so  considered.;  and  those  gentlemen  that  have  done  so  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  cut  off  not  only  from  the  good  opinion,  but  from  the  society  of  those  with  whom 
they  had  previously  associated. 

842.  Is  it  considered  as  any  thing  very  degrading  for  a  brown  woman  to  live  with  a 
white  man? — To  my  certain  knowledge  the  opinion  of  even  the  girl's  mother  was,  that  a 
oomiexion  of  that  kind  with  a  white  man,  was  infinitely  more  honourable  than  a  marriage 
with  their  own  colour. 

843.  Is  not^he  origin  of  its  being  considered  degrading  for  a  white  person  to  marry  a 
brown  person,  immediately  connected  with  the  brown  and  black  people  being  in  a  state 
of  slavery  ? — I  think  so,  decidedly. 

844.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  degradation  would  attend  any  union  between  different 
colours  in  India,  or  any  country  where  a  state  of  slavery  did  not  exist? — I  should  suppose 
that  there  is  some  degree  of  degradation  in  public  opinion^  but  I  believe  not  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  exists  in  slave  colonies. 

845.  Would  you  expect  from  emancipation  a  change  in  that  state  of  things  you  have 
described  ? — I  would,  for  this  obvious  reason  ;  that  as  religious  improvement  must  then 
necessarily  advance,  the  state  of  morals  would  improve,  because  those  persons  who  are 
now  brought  under  the  influence  of  religious  instruction,  not  only  have  abandoned  that 
course  of  life,  but  they  will  not  enter  into  it.  We  have  in  our  society  now  in  Jamaica 
several  hundred  fine  young  women,  and  they  will  labour  incessantly  rather  than  live  in  such 
a  state  of  degradation.  I  know  instances  in  which  some  of  them  who  had  lived  in  that  state 

j     have  had  the  greatest  inducements  offered  by  their  former  keepers  to  return  to  it,  and   I 
have  known  them  almost  uniformly  refuse  to  do  so. 

846.  Do  you  attribute  this  disposition  among  some  of  the  white  people  to  marry  ^  the 
brown  women  to  have  been  caused  in  any  measure  by  the  Act  by  which  the  brown  people 
are  admitted  to  all  civil  privileges ; — No ;  I  have  known  some  marriages  take  place  previous 
to  such  admission. 

847.  Did  you  perceive  much  effect  generally  in  society  from  that  admission  to  the  civil 
privileges  of  the  whites  ? — There  has  not  been  proper  time  for  forming  judgment  upon 
that  subject ;  the  admission  has  been  but  recently  made,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  its  results ;  I  should  say  that  I  have  not  observed  any  particular  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  free  coloured  population  morally  by  that  admission,  but  that  it 
may  co-operate  vrith  other  causes  in  producing  an  improvement  I  have  no  doubt. 

848.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  free  blacks  generally  maintain 
themselves  ? — I  am ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  free  blacks  that  are  tradesmen,  carpen- 
ters, smiths,  masons  and  coopers,  and  those  men  support  themselves  by  working  at  their 
respective  trades ;  others  again  are  woodcutters ;  they  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  live  by  their  own  industry. 
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849.  As  far  as  you  know,  do  they  exhibit  ordinary  skill  and  industry  in  their  various 
occupations  ? — Some  of  the  best  workmen  we  have  in  Jamaica  are  free  olackmen ;  cabinet 
making,  watchmaking  and  all  other  trades  are  carried  on  by  them  in  common  with  the  other 
classes. 

850.  Are  those  free  persons  of  colour,  persons  who  have  been  slaves  themselves  ? — 
Many  of  them  have  been  slaves  themselves ;  I  know  slaves  who  are  tradesmen,  and  they 
are  ordinarily  employed  in  the  very  best  works  in  the  island. 

851.  You  are  acquainted  generally  with  the  free  coloured  inhabitants,  and  also  the  free 
blacks;  can  you  form  any  conjecture  of  what  proportion  of  the  whole  number  consisted 
of  emancipated  slaves  ? — I  cannot  say  ;  but  there  is  a  great  number. 

852.  Should  you  suppose  there  are  emancipated  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  at  this 
time  amounting  to  from  8  to  10,000  ? — I  should  think  there  are. 

853.  Do  you  know  how  the  persons  who  have  been  emancipated  slaves  occupy  them- 
selves when  they  are  not  what  you  call  tradesmen  ? — Some  of  them  cut  wood,  some  of 
them  become  domestic  servants ;  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  them  who  are  domestic 
servants,  they  are  engaged  in  cutting  wood  and  cultivating  their  own  provision  grounds, 
and  disposing  of  the  produce. 

854.  Do  they  ever  work  in  the  field  ? — Not  generally  ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  at 
all,  because  their  services  to  my  knowledge  have  never  been  required ;  but  they  work  for 
themselves  constantly. 

855.  Do  they  show  a  great  disposition  to  acquire  land  of  their  own?— Such  as  are  not 
tradesmen ;  in  fact  they  have  no  other  means  of  support. 

856.  Do  they  usually  acquire  small  pieces  of  ground  which  they  cultivate  for  their  own 
benefit  ? — I  have  known  that  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  several. 

857.  If  they  do  not  find  profitable  employment  as  tradesmen  or  as  domestic  servants, 
do  they  usually  occupy  land  for  their  own  benefit? — They  do  ;  because  the  present  system 
of  labour  in  Jamaica  excludes  almost  the  possibility  of  their  being  employed  in  any  other 
way. 

858.  Are  there  any  great  number  of  them,  that  occupy  land  merely  for  their  own  main- 
tenance?— I  have  known  several. 

859.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  circumstances  of  Jamaica  preventing  their  being  em- 
ployed in  any  other  way,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  their  being  employed  in  the  field  for 
hire  ? — Yes,  a  variety  of  circumstances;  in  the  first  place  a  proprietor  would  not  willingly 
admit  free  people  to  work  with  his  slaves ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  such  is  the  degrada- 
tion attached  by  the  free  people  to  slavery,  that  they  would  not  willingly  work  with  a  gang 
of  slave? ;  they  must  be  driven  to  extreme  necessity  before  they  would  do  so,  particularly 
in  the  field. 

B60.  Have  you  known  any  free  blacks  possessing  slaves  themselves? — I  have  known 
many  instances  of  free  blacks  possessing  slaves. 

B61.  Have  you  ever  known  instances  of  slaves  possessing  slaves? — I  know  two  cases 
of  slaves  possessing  slaves. 

862.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instance  in  which  one  slave  possessed  more  than  one 
slave  ? — I  do  not  know  as  to  the  number ;  the  number  was  certainly  very  small. 

863.  In  what  part  of  the  island  was  the  instance  you  allude  to  ? — One  case  was  that  of 
a  slave  upon  a  property  on  the  Port  Henderson  road ;  he  purchased  a  slave  in  the  name 
of  a  free  man ;  the  other  was  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-V^ale. 

864.  Do  you  know  how  the  slave  employed  the  other? — I  do  not 

865.  Can  a  slave  by  the  law  of  Jamaica  possess  a  slave  ? — ^No ;  the  law  does  not  recog- 
nize it ;  hence  they  are  obliged  to  purchase  in  the  name  of  a  free  man. 

866.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  the  emancipated  slaves  obtain  land,  and  cultivate  it 
for  their  subsistence ;  do  they  purchase  that  land  or  do  they  rent  it?  I  believe  they  gene- 
rally purchase ;  that  is  the  usual  mode  of  procuring  land,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
in  Jamaica. 

867.  Is  much  land  rented  in  Jamaica,  to  your  knowledge  ? — It  does  not  consist  with 
my  knowledge  that  much  land  in  rented  in  Jamaica. 

868.  Can  you  form  any  conjecture  what  would  be  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money 
that  an  emancipated  slave  would  give  for  a  couple  of  acres  of  land  with  a  small  hut  upon 
it  ? — We  had  to  purchase  about  an  acre  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  dwelling 
at  Grateful  Hill,  in  order  to  plant  grass ;  and,  although  we  purchased  that  land  from  a  free 
man,  a  member  of  our  society,  we  had  to  give  him  £7  for  it. 

869.  Was  it  good  land  ? — It  was. 

870.  Is  land  to  be  purchased  in  a  less  convenient  situation  in  very  great  abundance  ?-^ 
There  is  a  great  quantity  of  waste  land  in  convenient  situations. 
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8T1.  Is  that  land  which  may  be  purchased  cheap  ? — If  I  were  to  form  a  judgment 
from  what  I  have  known  myself,  I  should  suppose  it  is  not  to  be  purchased  very  cheap. 

872.  Who  are  the  possessors  of  it  ? — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say ;  but  in  travelling 
through  Jamaica,  you  see,  not  only  in  the  mountains  but  in  the  low  lands,  immense  tracts 
of  land  uncultivated,  particularly  in  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

873.  Do  you  speak  of  the  Pedro  Plains? — No,  I  do  not  spean  so  much  of  the  Pedio 
Plains  as  of  the  mountains ;  in  travelling  from  Manchester  to  Black  River,  for  instance. 

8T4.  What  quality  of  land  is  it?— It  is  wood  land. 

875.  Is  not »  considerable  portion  of  it  Crown  land  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is ;  but,  independently  of  the  Crown  land,  there  is  a  vast  proportion  of  the  land  in 
Jama^  uncultivated,  and  it  cannot  be  cultivated  in  the  present  state  of  the  island ;  I 
know  that  even  upon  the  sea-coast  from  Kingston  to  St.  Dorothy's,  and  through  St. 
Catherine's  and  Clarendon,  and  even  towards  Manchester,  there  is  an  immense  tract  of 
the  low  lands  entirely  uncultivated. 

876.  Why  could  not  that  land  be  cultivated  ? — I  conceive  that  the  population  of  the 
island  is  not  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  the  land. 

877.  Are  you  generally  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  free  people,  so  as  to  form 
an  opinion  whether  they  have  improved  in  information  and  intelligence  during  the  time 
you  have  been  in  the  island  ? — ^They  certainly  have. 

878.  Have  they  become  richer  or  poorer  ? — ^There  are  many  of  the  people  of  colour  in 
Jamaica  possessed  of  property  to  a  large  amount ;  and  in  the  towns  there  are  several 
whom  we  consider  as  merchants  possessing  considerable  property,  and  becoming  richer ; 
of  course  they  are  subject  to  the  same  changes  which  affect  the  other  inhabitants ;  but  it  is 
my  opinion  that  they  are  in  general  improvmg  even  in  wealth. 

879.  Do  they  promote  education  among  their  children  ? — ^They  do ;  some  of  the  best 
educated  people  i  have  known  in  Jamaica  are  people  of  colour. 

880.  Is  there  much  communication  between  the  lower  classes  of  free  people  of  colour 
and  the  slaves  ? — There  is  a  communication  maintained  to  a  very  great  extent ;  but  the 
free  people  of  colour  generally  do  not  mix  much  with  the  slaves;  they  think  it  a  degra- 
dation to  do  so. 

881.  Does  not  it  frequently  happen  that  the  free  people  of  colour,  and  the  free  blacks 
are  allied  by  blood  or  by  marriage  with  the  slaves  ?— Very  frequently,  to  a  great  extent. 

882.  Does  not  communication  in  consequence  of  that  relationship  continue  to  subsist 
between  them  ? — Yes ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  communication  between  the  lower  classes 
of  both  people  of  colour  and  blacks  and  the  negroes, 

883.  Do  you  not  believe  that  in  consequence  of  this  intercourse  between  the  lower* 
classes  of  the  free  people  of  colour  and  the  slaves,  much  general  knowledge  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  slaves  ? — I  do. 

884.  Do  not  you  believe  the  slaves  are  much  more  apprised  of  what  is  going  on  now 
than  they  were  when  you  first  went  to  the  island? — I  believe  there  is  scarcely  a  trans- 
action of  any  consequence  that  takes  place  even  at  home,  but  they  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with  it. 

885.  Do  you  not  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  slaves  take  a  deep  interest 
in  what  relates  to  emancipation  ? — ^A  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  when  in 
the  last  session  Mr.  Beaumont  brought  in  his  Bill  for  compulsory  manumission,  the 
greatest  possible  excitement  existed  among  the  negroes ;  their  expressions  of  joy  were 
almost  unlimited  in  Spanish  Town  and  other  places. 

886.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  that  they  might  have  the 
means  of  compelling  their  masters  to  sell  them  their  freedom  when  diey  had  obtained  suf- 
ficient money  to  purchase  it  ?— They  did. 

887.  What  was  the  feeling  of  the  free  blacks  and  the  free  people  of  colour  upon  that 
occasion,  were  they  equally  anxious  that  the  slave  should  have  the  power  of  buying  his 
freedom  ? — I  believe  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  perfectly  frienaly  to  the  measure. 

888.  When  you  say  friendly,  are  they  eager  about  it,  are  they  merely  passively  friendly  ? 
— I  have  conversed  with  a  great  number  of  diem  upon  the  subject,  and  they  certainly 
were  eager  that  the  measure  should  be  carried. 

889.  You  have  spoken  as  to  the  connexion  between  the  people  of  colour  and  the 
blacks,  would  not  a  free  person  of  colour  think  it  the  same  degradation  to  intermarry  with 
a  black  that  a  white  person  would  think  it  to  intermarry  with  a  free  person  of  colour  ? — 
They  do  consider  it  a  degradation,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

890.  So  far  as  your  experience  goes,  are  there  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  in  the 
island  able,  from  their  pecuniary  resources^  to  purchase  their  freedom,  if  compulsory 
manumission  was  allowed  ?— I  have  known  instances  in  which  some  of  the  head  men 
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upon  properties,  some  tradesmen  or  principal  persons  employed  on  negro  works  were 
able  to  purchase  their  freedom,  but  they  could  not  obtain  it ;  they  were  considered  so  va- 
luable to  the  owners  that  they  would  not  part  with  them  upon  any  terms. 

891.  Do  you  believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  a  great  and  strong  desire  in  the 
negro  population  to  be  emancipated  ? — £  do. 

892.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  in  which  slaves  have  not  been  desirous  of 
being  emancipated  ? — I  have  never  known  an  instance,  except  in  the  case  of  aged  or  in- 
firm negroes.  I  have  known  instances,  such  as  these,  in  which  they  did  not  desire  to  be 
free ;  but  their  wish  to  remain  in  their  then  state  arose  from  what  they  considered  the  im- 
possibility of  supporting  themselves ;  but  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  a  vigorous 
negro  was  not  desirous  of  freedom. 

893.  Has  it  been  customary  with  the  missionaries  to  converse  much  with  the  slaves 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ? — No,  it  has  not;  we  have  always  avoided  it,  though  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  becomes  indispensable,  but  we  have  never  unnecessarily  made  a 
single  inquiry  of  the  negro  on  the  subject  of  his  civil  coudition. 

894.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  are  not  sometimes  emancipated  slaves  or  free 
persons  of  colour  compelled  to  pay  very  large  prices  for  the  emancipation  of  their  children 
or  their  wives? — ^They  are ;  it  is  very  common. 

895.  Do  you  not  believe  that  if  a  slave  was  emancipated,  being  a  married  man,  his  de- 
sire to  purchase  the  freedom  of  his  wife  and  children  would  be  remarkably  strong? — It 
would  There  is  a  man  now  in  Kingston,  of  the  name  of  Pike,  he  is  a  slave  shoemaker ; 
he  called  upon  me,  and  requested  that  I  would  take  charge  of  a  sum  of  money  which  he 
intended  to  appropriate  to  the  purchase  of  his  son.  I  knew  his  wife,  they  were  both 
members  of  our  society,  and  I  advised  him  to  purchase  her  freedom,  as  she  was  then  in  a 
state  of  pregnancy.  However  his  desire  was  stronger  to  purchase  his  son,  because  he  said 
he  could  work,  and  he  would  do  something  to  aid  him  in  purchasing  the  rest  of  his 
family.  I  waited  upon  the  lady  whose  property  they  were,  and  requested  her  to  sell 
tliera  at  a  low  price,  taking  the  money  as  they  could  procure  it ;  and  succeeded  in  pur- 
chasing the  freedom  of  his  wife  before  I  left  Jamaica  the  first  time. 

896.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  a  low  price  ? — She  likewise  is  one  of  our  people, 
and  she  consented  to  sell  them  at  a  lower  rate,  under  those  circumstances,  than  she  would 
if  they  had  been  sold  under  any  other. 

897.  Can  you  state  the  price  ? — The  woman,  then  with  child,  was  sold  for  £60  cur- 
rency, about  £43  sterling  (this  includes  the  premium). 

898.  Was  she  a  young  woman? — I  should  suppose  she  was  about  thirty-two  or 
thirty-three. 

899.  And  capable  of  work  ? — Perfectly  so ;  a  fine  healthy  woman. 

900.  Did  she  sell  for  more  in  consequence  of  being  with  child  ? — Of  course  she  did. 

901.  What  would  have  been  what  may  be  called  the  market-price  of  that  woman  with 
child? — I  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  slaves  sell  in  proportion  to  their  relative  value.  Of 
course  the  purchaser  judges  of  the  qualities  of  the  negro,  and  purchases  accordingly ; 
hence  the  negroes  who  are  tradesmen  sell  for  a  very  high  price  indeed. 

902.  Was  that  woman  a  field  negress  ? — No,  she  was  a  domestic  servant. 

903.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  any  large  or  exorbitant  price  being  given  by  a  man 
for  his  wife  and  children  ? — I  cannot  exactly  fix  my  mind  upon  any  particular  case ;  but 
I  know  that  very  exorbitant  prices  are  often  demanded  and  paid. 

904.  Do  you  believe,  with  reference  to  the  present  information  and  state  of  the  negro 
population,  that,  provided  proper  regulations  were  established,  emancipation  might  take 
place  without  danger  ? — When  I  first  went  to  Jamaica,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  the 
negroes,  that  was  not  my  opinion ;  but  from  close  observation  of  the  negro  character, 
whether  field  labourers,  tradesmen  or  others,  and  from  observing  their  willingness  to  work 
at  after  hours  for  the  purpose  of  saving  money  to  secure  their  own  freedom  and  other  ob- 
jects, I  feel  persuadea  that  no  danger  to  any  considerable  extent  would  be  the  result  of 
freedom  to  the  slaves  generally. 

905.  Do  you  believe  that  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  would  be  promoted  by 
such  emancipation  ? — I  do ;  the  fact  is,  that  under  the  present  system  the  slaves  have  not 
the  advantage  of  attending  on  religious  worship  ;  and  in  some  places  for  several  weeks 
they  are  entirely  unable  to  attend  a  place  of  religious  worship,  particularly  when  at  any 
distance  from  iriarket  towns. 

906.  Do  you  not  consider  that  any  system  of  police,  however  rigorous  and  severe,  would 
be  preferable  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  present  state  of  slavery  ? — I  certainly  do. 

907.  Is  there  any  class  in  the  island  who  you  think  could  be  constituted  into  a  police 
corps  ? — I  should  thibk  that  the  free  people  generally  would  be  perfectly  competent  to 
discharge  the  police  duties. 
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908.  Do  you  not  believe  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  amongst  the  slaves 
tltemselvesy  who,  if  emancipated,  might  safely  be  put  into  a  corps  of  that  description  ? — 
I  believe  there  are  thousands. 

909.  That  they  would  keep  order  themselves,  and  assist  in  keeping  order  in  others  ?-^ 
I  do  believe  so. 

910.  Do  you  believe  that  the  free  people  of  colour  would  anxiously  aid  in  keeping 
order  in  the  island  ? — I  do  believe  so. 

911.  Is  not  the  conduct  of  the  free  people  and  the  blacks  generally  orderly? — They 
are  generally  like  any  other  free  population  which  I  have  known. 

912.  Do  you  not  believe,  that  if  emancipation  were  to  take  place,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  additional  magistrates  ? — I  certainly  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  additional 
magistrates,  whose  attention  would  be  specially  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  order. 

913.  Might  it  not  be  expedient,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a  few  stipendiary  magis- 
trates ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  most  judicious  measure. 

914.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  or  to  know,  that  at  the  present  moment  there 
exists  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  union  or  combination  between  the  slaves  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  for  any  purpose  whatever  ? — I  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is,  and 
this  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  events  that  have  recently  taken  place  in  the  Colony. 

915.  In  case  emancipation  should  take  place,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present 
magistracy  would  be  adequate  to  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  would  probably 
fail  upon  them  ? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

916.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  proper  to  appoint  stipendiary  magistrates? — I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  judicious  measure. 

917.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  if  no  hope  of  emancipation  was  to  be  held  out  to  the  slaves, 
there  would  be  any  danger  of  their  becoming  discontented  and  inclined  to  mutiny  ? — I 
believe  that  the  feeling  of  freedom  has  got  abroad  so  effectually  among  the  slave  popular 
tion  of  Jamaica,  that  they  will  never  be  satisfied  until  that  state  shall  have  arrived  ;  and 
I  found  that  opinion  strongly  upon  the  following  fact,  that  during  the  execution  of  those 
who  were  legally  sentenced  in  the  late  insurrection,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  indeed, 
they  all  died  glorying  in  their  death,  and  stating  that  had  they  ten  or  twenty  lives,  they 
would  sacrifice  all  sooner  than  return  to  slavery. 

918.  Do  you  believe  that  the  postponement  of  emancipation  will  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable danger  ? — ^That  is  my  opinion. 

919.  Do  you  think  that,  by  any  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  this  pros- 
pect of  danger  could  be  prevented,  slavery  continuing  ? — I  certainly  do  not  believe  that 
any  amelioration  of  slavery  will  ever  reconcile  the  slave  to  his  present  condition. 

920.  Do  you  not  believe  that  religious  instruction  would  operate  as  the  strongest 
motive  to  keep  them  quiet? — I  believe  that  religious  instruction  is  the  only  principle 
that  can  neutralize  their  disposition  to  turbulence ;  I  am  sure  of  it,  because  it  has  done 
so,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  during  the  late  insurrection. 

921.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  executions? — No  ;  but  those  facts  were  stated  to 
me  by  two  of  our  missionaries,  Mr.  Murray  and  Bleby,  who  had  resided  on  the  north  side 
of  the  island. 

922.  Did  not  those  executions  take  place  before  you  left  the  island  ?— They  had  almost 
all  taken  place  previously  to  my  leaving  the  island*. 

923.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  persons  that  were  executed  ? — No. 

924.  Are  you  aware  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  other  slaves  as  to  the  fate  of  those 
persons? — I  never  conversed  with  any  slave  upon  the  subject. 

925.  Is  it  not  strictly  enjoined  by  the  instructions  you  received  from  your  Committee 
at  home  that  you  should  never  interfere  with  the  slaves  for  any  other  purpose  save  that  of 
religious  instruction  ? — It  is  strictly  enjoined. 

926.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  are  not  those  injunctions  carefully 
attended  to  ?— I  believe  they  are ;  there  are  causes  which  sometimes  render  it  necessary 
for  us  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  that  we  never  could  have  known  other- 
wise;  for  instance,  a  slave  does  not  attend,  for  a  certain  number  of  Sundays,  his  place  of 
worship.  We  have  a  subordinate  teacher,  a  free  person,  who  watches  over  the  moral  con- 
dition of  this  man,  and  he  makes  his  report  to  us ;  we  then  call  him  up,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  his  absence,  and  he  states  those  causes ;  and  in  some  case* 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  to  the  owners  themselves,  under  the  impression  that  the  slaves 
have  not  stated  the  truth,  or  have  been  guilty  of  something  wrong,  and  by  means  such  as 
those  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of  facts  which  we  could  not  have  known  by  any  other 
means ;  but  directly  we  never  inteifere.  I  am  persuaded  that  not  a  missionary  connected 
with  our  society  does  so. 
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927.  \^  bat  is  your  opinion  generally  of  the  negro  character,  are  they  persons  of  ordi- 
nary and  competent  understandings,  or  are  they  l^low  par,  considering  their  uneducated 
state  ? — I  have  known  some  of  the  negroes,  watchmen  for  instance,  who,  in  consequence 
of  their  situation  on  properties,  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  human  society ;  and  I 
certainly  have  known  cases  such  as  these,  in  which  the  negroes  appeared  to  possess  very 
little  intellect  indeed.  I  have  known  other  cases  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  communicate 
religious  instruction ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  negroes  generally,  I  do  think  they  are  shrewd 
and  intelligent  people. 

928.  Do  you  think  that,  generally  speaking,  they  possess  mental  faculties,  always 
making  allowance  for  the  want  of  education,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  people  of  colour  ? 
— Indeed  I  do,  generally ;  making  allowances  for  those  circumstances  immediately  re- 
sulting from  their  ignorance  and  destitution.  I  hare  met  with  many  negroes  as  intelli- 
gent men  as  could  possibly  be  found ;  I  do  not  mean  learned,  hut  men  possessing  very 
strong  intellectual  powers. 

929.  Are  not  the  plantation  slaves  very  much  attached  to  the  place  where  they  live? — 
They  are,  as  far  as  I  know. 

930.  Is  not  the  removal  of  a  gang  of  slaves  from  one  plantation  to  another  a  matter  of 
difficulty  ? — It  is  considered  a  very  great  oppression ;  the  slaves  in  some  cases,  rather 
than  be  removed  from  property  to  property,  run  the  hazard  of  severe  punishment,  and,  as 
they  call  it,  go  into  the  bush. 

931.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  negro,  generally  speaking,  is  grateful  to  those 
who  treat  him  kindly  or  otherwise? — In  general  he  is  grateful,  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 
I  have  known  instances  in  which  the  slaves  have  been  uncommonly  grateful  and  attached 
to  their  owners  who  were  kind  to  them. 

932.  Do  you  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  where  kind  treatment  is  administered  to 
them,  they  have  the  same  grateful  feelings  that  other  men  have  ? — I  do. 

933.  Do  you  think  they  are  more  liable  to  be  dissatisfied  without  a  cause  than  any  other 
race  of  people  you  are  conversant  with  ? — I  do  not ;  there  are  many  allowances  which 
must  be  maae  for  the  negroes,  in  consequence  of  their  extreme  ignorance,  which  perhaps 
would  not  be  admissible  in  the  case  of  men  more  fully  instructed ;  but  I  believe,  taking 
all  those  circumstances  into  the  account,  they  are  just  the  same  as  other  men. 

934.  Have  you  ever  known  negro  slaves  work  for  hire  on  the  plantations  ? — I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  known  plantation  slaves  work  for  hire ;  the  fact  is,  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  working  for  hire,  they  cannot  possibly  have  it.  I  have  known  country  negroes 
who  are  carpenters,  after  their  stated  hours  of  labour  were  over,  work  until  it  was  im- 
possible to  work  later  on  account  of  the  darkness,  and  indeed  work  by  candle-light;  but 
the  plantation  slaves  have  no  opportunity  of  working  for  hire,  to  my  knowledge. 

935.  Do  you  believe  that  in  case  of  emancipation  the  slaves  would  work  for  reasonable 
and  moderate  wages  ? — I  do ;  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  upon  that  subject. 

936.  At  what  work  ? — I  think  they  would  be  satisfied  to  do  plantation  work  for  a  pro- 
per remuneration  for  their  services. 

937.  Do  you  mean  sugar  plantation  ? — ^They  certainly  dislike  sugar  planting  more  than 
any  other  work;  but  I  do  believe,  that  for  a  proper  remuneration,  the  slaves  would  work 
even  upon  sugar  properties;  they  know  the  value  of  money,  and  they  will  labour  for  it. 

938.  Do  you  believe  that,  according  to  the  existing  state  of  slavery,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  adequate  means  of  education  ? — I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible 
to  introduce  a  properly  efficient  mode  of  education. 

939.  Do  you  believe  that,  under  the  existing  system,  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce 
su^cient  facilities  for  attending  divine  worship?— I  do  not. 

940.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  those  opinions  ? — In  the  first  plaoe  there  are  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  the  slave  attending  religious  instruction  by  the  masters  them- 
selves ;  when  I  was  at  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  I  observed  on  a  Sunday  a 
woman  come  into  the  chapel  with  what  we  call  in  Jamaica  a  bowl  upon  her  head,  a 
small  wooden  tray,  and  she  had  some  dirty  clothes  in  this  bowl,  and  I  thought  she  was 
empl(^ed  in  secular  labour,  and  after  die  service  was  over  I  spoke  to  our  steward,  the 
man  that  manages  all  our  pecuniary  concerns,  and  told  him  that  I  felt  strongly  inclined 
to  have  reproved  her  publicly  for  die  manner  in  which  she  came  into  the  chapel,  and  he 
stated  that  the  woman  was  not  blameable,  for  she  was  obliged  to  resort  to  that  method  for 
the  purpose  of  eluding  the  vigilance  and  opposition  of  her  owner;  that  his  opposition  to 
religious  instraetioQwas  so  strong  that  his  negroes  were  obliged  to  leave  the  property  with 
their  best  clothes  put  into  the  bowl,  and  with  their  dirty  clothes  on,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  believe  that  they  were  going  either  to  their  provision  ground,  or  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  upon  their  arriving  near  the  chapel  they  went  into  the  bush,  aud  put  on  their 
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best  clotlies,  returnint^  their  dirty  clothes  into  the  bowl,  and  vice  vend  on  their  return  to 
the  plantation  houses,  and  he  said  this  was  done  merely  to  be  able  to  attend  religious 
worship  without  opposition. 

941.  That  you  learned  from  the  steward? — Yes;  his  name  was  Samuel  Rogei-s.  I 
have  known  many  instances  in  which  opposition  was  made  by  the  propiietors  to  the 
slaves  attending  upon  religious  instruction  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  necessary  attention 
that  must  be  paid  to  their  provision  grounds  on  Sunday  prevents  the  possibilitv  of  their 
being  able  to  attend  regularly,  particularly  when  they  live  at  a  distance  from  the  towns. 
The  whole  of  Sunday  is  frequently  employed  in  the  market,  and  in  returning  to  their 
plantations.  That  accounts  for  the  fact  I  was  going  to  state,  that  they  could  not,  con- 
sistently with  their  master's  interests,  attend  any  school  but  a  Sunday  school,  and  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  on  a  Sunday  is  frequently  rendered  impossible  from  the  same 
cause. 

942.  Do  you  know  at  what  period  of  life  children  are  employed  upon  the  plantations 
generally  ?— I  have  seen  children  in  what  are  called  the  small  gangs,  from  the  age  of  five 
to  that  of  nine  and  ten,  sent  to  pick  grass  and  perform  other  inferior  works  upon  the  pro- 
perties, generally  under  the  care  of  an  old  woman. 

943.  Will  you  describe  the  sort  of  work  you  have  seen  them  do? — Picking  grass,  and 
provision  for  the  hogs^  what  they  call  hog's  meat ;  I  have  seen  them  sometimes  in  gangs 
of  from  eight  to  twenty. 

944.  Do  you  know  any  planter  who  has  established  upon  his  own  plantations  a  school 
for  the  education  of  his  infant  slaves  ? — ^Mr.  Wildman,  I  believe,  has  done  so ;  and  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Samuel  Moulton  Barrett,  upon  the  north  side,  pays  very  great  attention  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  his  slavp«,  botn  children  and  adults ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Palmer 
did  pay  particular  attention  to  his  people,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  ;  but  I  know  an  in- 
stance in  which  his  attorney  perfectly  neutralized  his.intentions,  and  prevented  his  desizns 
from  being  carried  into  execution,  which  indeed  can  be  done  at  any  time.  I  now  state  a 
fact,  as  it  was  given  to  me  by  a  person  sent  out  as  a  Catcchist,  named  Stockman.  He 
was  a  Bristol  man,  and  Mr.  Palmer  himself  sent  him  out  with- his  wife  to  his  estate  in  St. 
Dorothy's.  When  Stockman  arrived,  Mr.  Bailey  the  attorney  would  not  allow  him  to 
go  on  the  property,  and  though  informed  of  the  nature  of  his  mission  to  the  country,  and 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  intention,  Mr.  Bailey  told  him  he  would  make  him  no  allowance,  and  that 
he  would  not  admit  him  on  the  estate,  nor  allow  him  to  perform  his  duties.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  Stockman  opened  a  child's  school  at  Old  Harbour,  in  an  exceedingly  hot 
house,  a  very  inconvenient  place  for  the  purpose,  and  the  heat  and  other  causes  soon 
brought  on  fever,  of  which  he  died,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Palmer  paid  the  expenses  of  his 
widow's  return  to  Bristol. 

945.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  opposition  was  raised  against  Mr.  Wildman*s  in- 
structing his  negroes  ? — I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  know  he  became  very  unpopular  in 
Jamaica  in  consequence  ;  I  cannot  mention  any  instance  of  direct  opposition. 

946.  Have  you  seen  slaves  constantly  at  work  upon  the  plantations? — I  have. 

947.  Have  you  also  seen  the  slaves  at  work  for  their  own  profit  ? — I  have  seen  them 
working  in  the  provision  grounds  until  it  was  dark. 

948.  Do  they  labour  with  much  greater  energy  for  themselves  than  they  do  for  their 
masters  ? — I  never  observed  that  they  did ;  indeed  the  thought  never  struck  me,  but 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  other  slaves  I  suppose  they  would,  for  I  have  known  carpen- 
ters work  as  hard  as  men  possibly  could  do,  when  they  were  working  for  themselves,  and 
I  suppose  it  would  be  the  same  with  the  plantation  negroes. 

949.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  entering  a  plantation  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  slaves  ? — ^There  is ;  the  overseers  and  attorneys 
never  like  free  people  to  go  upon  the  properties. 

950.  Did  it  ever  come  withm  your  knowledge  during  the  late  insurrection,  that  any  of 
the  slaves  showed  attachment  to  their  masters  or  to  the  overseers,  or  to  the  managers,  and 
evinced  that  attachment  by  either  defending  them  or  supporting  them  in  any  way  during 
the  insurrection  ? — It  did  ;  in  the  very  seat  of  the  insurrection  we  had  a  man  of  the  name 
of  James  Muir,  after  his  master^s  house  had  been  attacked  and  destroyed,  the  man  was 
missing  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  general  opinion  was  that  Muir  had  joined  the  in- 
surgents and  gone  into  the  woods ;  however,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  it  ap- 
peared that  the  same  Muir  had  defended  his  master's  property  to  the  last,  and  when  he 
saw  that  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  abandon  the  house  to  the  assailants,  he  se- 
cured the  most  valuable  of  his  master's  effects,  which  he  took  to  Montego  Bay,  where  he 
then  resided. 
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961.  What  was  the  name  of  the  master  ? — I  cannot  tell ;  the  slave's  name  was  James 
Muir;  I  believe  Mr.  Duncan,  who  is  now  in  London^  knows  the  name  of  the  master. 

952.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  society  ? — He  was  one  of  our  principal  slave  members. 

953.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  to  the  Committee  how  your  society  is  ma- 
naged in  Jamaica,  with  relation  to  the  admission  of  an  individual  when  he  first  comes, 
and  then  to  his  rising  up  ? — We  have  subordinate  teachers  whom  we  call  leaders,  and  the 
minister  meets  them  every  week  after  the  secular  affairs  of  the  society  are  transacted.  If 
any  particular  leader  should  have  been  applied  to  by  any  individual  slave  or  otherwise 
for  admission,  he  or  she,  as  the  case  may  be,  states  the  fact ;  the  minister  then  examines 
into  the  person's  character;  is  he  a  slave  or  is  he  a  freeman?  If  a  slave^  is  his  conduct  ir- 
reproachable so  far  as  it  is  known  ?  Has  he  been  faithful  to  his  owner  ?  And  if,  upon  this 
examination,  the  individual  can  be  recommended,  we  allow  him  to  come  into  our  society 
upon  three  months'  trial,  or  sometimes  a  shorter  time.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  time  of  trial, 
the  leader  can  still  recommend  him  or  her  for  proper  and  moral  conduct,  we  then  give 
the  party  what  we  call  a  ticket,  which  recognizes  the  individual  as  a  member  of  our 
society.  At  this  meeting  the  minister  likewise  inquires  of  each  leader  whether  any  com- 
plaints have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  week  as  to  the  moral  character  or 
conduct  of  their  members.  If  then  it  appears  that  a  slave,  for  instance,  has  been  guilty 
of  an  act  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  or  running  away,  we  immediately  call  that  slave  up  to 
the  leader's  meeting  and  examine  him,  and  if  proved  to  be  guilty,  we  expel  him  from  our 
connexion.  This  we  have  done  invariably.  We  have  never  allowed  a  slave  to  remain  in 
our  society  whom  we  found  guilty  of  an  act  of  fraud  or  dishonesty  or  unfaithfulness  to 
his  owner. 

954.  First  he  is  admitted  for  two  or  three  months  upon  probation? — Two  or  three 
months,  as  the  case  may  be. 

955.  Then  he  is  admitted  a  member? — Yes. 

956.  Does  he  then  become  a  leader  ? — I  do  not  believe  we  have  above  five  slave  leaders 
in  the  island ;  the  first  I  appointed  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  George  Stanbury  in 
Spanish  Town^  a  man  whose  moral  character  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  any  man 
in  England. 

957.  Supposing  a  member  of  the  Wesleyan  society  to  conduct  himself  with  morality 
and  piety,  and  to  show  talent,  what  is  the  next  step  in  the  society  ? — ^The  appointment  to 
the  office  of  a  leader,  whose  business  it  is  to  undertake  the  religious  and  moral  instruction 
of  a  certain  number  of  members ;  but,  previous  ta  that  appointment,  he  is  brought  to  the 
leaders'  meeting,  and  I  examine  him  upon  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and  into  his  own 
moral  character,  whether  he  is  indebted  and  under  any  pecuniary  embarrassments  or  any 
thing  at  all  of  that  kind ;  and  should  there  be  no  objection  to  his  religious  or  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  degree  of  religious  intelligence  he  possesses,  he  is  then  appointed  a  leader. 

958.  You  say  there  have  been  five  instances  of  leaders  appointed  from  the  slaves  ? — I 
believe  there  are  not  more ;  I  do  not  believe  there  are  so  many.  We  would  have  ap- 
pointed them,  but  we  knew  the  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  generally 
towards  any  interference  between  slaves  and  slaves  in  that  way ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  that  prejudice,  we  always  avoided  it :  that  was  the  sole  reason  why  we  did  not 
appoint  them. 

959.  Were  there  a  considerable  number  of  them  who  would  have  been  fit  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  leader,  if  that  difficulty  had  not  existed  ? — There  are  vast  numbers  of  the 
slaves  now  who  are  as  fully  prepared  to  take  office  as  subordinate  teachers  as  any  free- 
man in  Jamaica. 

960.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  black  man  preach  ? — No,  we  do  not  allow  them  to  preach  ;  I 
have  heard  a  slave  pray  and  communicate  religious  instruction ;  for  instance,  George 
Stanbury,  whom  I  have  mentioned ;  but  we  never  allow  any  of  our  slave  members,  nor 
indeed  black  men  under  existing  circumstances,  to  become  public  teachers  in  that  way. 

961.  You  resided  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  for  the  first  twelve  months  ? — 
Nearly  twelve. 

962.  And  the  next  place  you  proceeded  to  was  to  the  town  of  Kingston  ? — Yes. 

963.  Those  two  places  were  your  principal  places  of  residence  in  the  island  ? — I  was 
two  years  in  Spanisn  Town  also,  and  the  adjacent  country. 

964.  What  are  the  Committee  to  understand  by  the  expression  of  the  adjacent  country  ? 
— 1  visited  Clarendon,  and  I  visited  Old  Harbour,  in  St.  Dorothy's. 

965.  Are  those  the  parishes  contiguous  to  Spanish  Town  ? — ^Yes. 

966.  What  were  the  visits  which  you  paid  to  Clarendon  and  St.  Dorothy's  ? — I  went 
to  St.  Dorothy's  generally  once  a  fortnight  -,  not  so  frequently  to  Clarendonr 
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967.  What  particular  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dorothy's  and  Clarendon  did  you  go  to? 
— Principally  in  Clarendon,  to  a  place  called  Lime  Savannah,  and  in  St.  Dorothy's  to 
Old  Harbour. 

968.  Is  not  Old  Harbour  the  town  of  the  parish  of  St.  Dorothy's  ;  and  is  not  Lime 
Savannah  a  sort  of  tovim  of  the  parish  of  Clarendon  ? — ^There  is  one  house  tliere. 

969.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  intercourse  with  the  slave  population  ? — No  other 
intercourse  generally  than  that  arising  from  the  endeavour  to  communicate  religious  in'* 
struction. 

970.  Has  it  been  confined  to  seeing  them  in  the  chapel? — No;  in  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
Vale  I  had  daily  and  hourly  opportunities  of  observing  every  thing  connected  with  the 
slaves  that  could  be  observed  by  a  stranger. 

971.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  them  in  their  houses? — I  have  frequently  rode 
to  negro  houses  for  the  purpose  of  observing  their  conduct,  but  I  never  entered  a  negro 
hut. 

972.  When  you  visited  their  grounds  were  you  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  them  ? 
—No ;  I  have  occasionally  conversed  with  them,  but  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

973.  The  occasions  then  on  which  your  intercourse  with  the  blave  population  took 
place,  were  those  in  which  you  were  proceeding  to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction  ? 
— ^And  immediate  personal  instruction. 

974.  As,  for  instance,  upon  the  Sundays  when  they  came  to  church  ? — Sundays,  and 
week  evenings  occasionally. 

975.  Were  not  those  occasions  in  which  you  saw  them  in  the  evenings  of  the  week 
when  you  were  residing  in  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston  ? — And  in  the  country,  both  in 
St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  and  Old  Harbour  and  Clarendon. 

976.  When  you  went  to  those  places,  how  long  might  you  stay  at  a  time  ? — I  went  to 
Old  Harbour  upon  a  Thursday,  and  remained  there  the  Friday  and  sometimes  part  of 
Saturday,  and  sometimes  I  went  upon  the  Sunday  and  returned  on  the  Monday. 

977.  Were  not  the  slaves  that  you  might  see  upon  those  occasions  such  as  might  come 
to  you  in  the  evening? — Either  at  Old  Harbour  or  at  Clarendon,  we  had  very  few  slaves 
upon  the  week  evenings,  they  were  free  people  chiefly. 

978.  Then  the  occasions  upon  which  you  saw  the  slaves  in  the  two  parishes  of  Cla- 
rendon and  St.  Dorothy's  were  very  rare  ? — No ;  in  St.  Dorothy's  I  saw  the  slaves  fre- 
quently. 

979.  The  question  refers  to  the  time  when  you  saw  them  for  tfte  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion ? — ^I  saw  them  once  a  fortnight. 

980.  But  when  you  went  to  Old  Harbour  and  to  Clarendon  on  the  week  evenings  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  you  saw  very  few  of  them  ? — ^Very  few  on  the  week 
evenings. 

981.  Did  you  attend  ever  upon  the  Sundays  at  those  places  ? — I  did,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently or  so  regularly  as  upon  the  week  evenings,  because  my  attendance  was  required 
in  Spanish  Town. 

982.  Having  to  attend  in  Spanish  Town  on  the  Sunday,  did  it  not  rarely  occur  that 
you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  slaves  of  these  ^wo  parishes,  St.  Dorothy's  and 
Clarendon  upon  the  Sundays  ? — Rarely. 

983.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  your  principal  acquaintance  with 
the  slave  population,  by  means  of  the  personal  intercourse  you  had  with  them  in  im- 
parting religious  instruction,  was  confined  to  the  slave  population  of  the  two  towns  of 
Spanish  Town  and  Kingston? — No;  there  is  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  and  I  made  fre- 
quent journeys  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  preaching  at  different  places  and  re- 
maining a  few  days. 

984.  With  the  exception  of  such  personal  intercourse  as  you  might  have  had  with  the 
slaves  during  the  twelve  months  you  remained  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in- the- Vale, 
was  your  principal  communication  in  imparting  to  them  religious  instruction  with  those 
that  reside  in  the  towns  of  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston  ? — During  my  residence  in  those 
places. 

985.  And  the  three  places,  at  which  you  took  up  your  residence,  were  St.  Thomas-in- 
the-Vale,  Spanish  Town,  and  Kingston  ? — Yes. 

986.  What  part  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  did  you  reside  in  ? — ^At  a  place  called  Above 
Rocks. 

987.  What  number  of  negroes  are  there  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale? — I 
do  not  exactly  know,  though  I  had  an  almanack^  but  there  is  a  dense  slave  population. 

988.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  like  other  parishes  in  the  island,  are  not 
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the  properties  yery  much  scattered  ?— No,  the  properties  are  very  close  in  St.  Tbomas-liH 
thf-Vale. 

989.  What  properties  are  you  speaking  of;  the  coffee  properties  in  Above  Rocks,  or 
the  sugar  estates  in  the  lower  part? — I  do  not  know  much  of  the  sugar  estates,  though  I 
have  occasionally  rode  through  them,  but  coffee  is  the  principal  produce  of  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-Vale,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  those  properties  are  contiguous  to  each  other ;  for 
instance,  there  are  Mount  Concord  and  Groff,  ana  Sue  River,  and  several  others,  all  near 
to  each  other. 

990.  In  the  situation  in  which  you  were  living,  they  were  principally  coffee  planta- 
tions?— They  were. 

991.  And  you  had  but  few  opportunities  of  seeing  the  slave  population  of  the  sugar 
estates  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale? — Very  few  comparatively. 

992.  Can  you  state  what  might  be  the  extent  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? 
— I  should  suppose  that  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-tne-Vale  cannot  be  less  than  twelve 
or  fourteen  miles  in  length ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  extensive  parishes. 

993.  Residing  as  you  did  at  Above  Rocks,  what  opportunities  would  your  residence  there 
afford  you  of  booming  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  negroes  generally  throughout 
that  parish? — I  believe  that  any  resident  in  any  one  of  the  parishes  of  Jamaica^  from  his 
observations  upon  the  state  t>f  morals,  &c.  in  that  parish,  could  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  state  of  the  whole  island. 

994.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  from  seeing  what  was  the  character  of  the  negro  popu- 
lation upon  a  coffee  property,  you  would  necessarily  form  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the 
negroes  who  were  brought  up  on  a  sugar  estate  ? — No ;  my  opinion  is  not  altogether 
founded  upon  that  frict.  We  had  a  number  of  negroes  who  were  members  of  our  society 
from  sugar  plantations  as  well  as  coffee  properties,  and,  of  course,  we  could  form  a 
comparative  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  people  and  their  morals  and  habits,  as  well  as  if 
we  had  been  more  acquainted  with  them  upon  the  estates. 

995.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  members  of  your  society  and  slaves  upon  sugar  planta- 
tions that  were  m  the  habit  of  having  personal  communication  with  yourself,  and 
coming  to  you  at  the  town  of  Kingston,  or  to  Spanish  Town,  or  are  you  speaking  of 
those  who  may  have  been  reported  to  you  by  any  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the 
island  connected  with  you  ? — I  have  often  had  personal  communication  with  them ;  four 
times  every  year  we  examine  every  member  of  our  society  with  regard  to  his  religious 
and  moral  views  and  state ;  we  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  our  people  in  such  a 
way  as  that  we  must  know  their  moral  and  religious  condition. 

996.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  you  had,  during  the  time  you  remained  in 
Kingston  and  in  Spanish  Town,  personal  communication  with  any  considerable  number 
of  slaves  upon  a  sugar  plantation  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  had. 

997.  Do  you  mean  in  Spanish  Town  and  in  Kingston  ? — Even  there  we  had  slaves 
coming  from  the  district  of  Liguanee. 

998.  Is  not  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kingston  ? — It  is  about  from  five  to  seven 
miles  from  Kingston. 

999.  Do  not  the  slaves  from  thence  come  to  Kingston  market  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
the  slaves  upon  those  estates  afe  supported,  whether  from  provision  grounds  or  supplies 
from  home. 

1000.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  character  of  the  slave 
population  residing  upon  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  and  those  slaves 
who  may  be  residing  in  the  parishes  upon  plantations  which  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  town  ? — I  believe  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
parties ;  but  whatever  shades  of  difference  there  are,  arise  from  the  grosser  ignorance  of 
one  party  than  the  other :  principally  upon  the  sugar  estates  they  are  very  destitute  in- 
deed of  religious  instruction. 

1001.  Upon  those  estates  which  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a  great  distance 
from  any  place  of  worship,  is  not  the  population  less  instructed,  and  their  character  con- 
sequently different  from  tne  character  of  the  slaves  residing  upon  estates  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  town,  and  with  an  immediate  access  to  places  of  worship  ? — I  have  found 
them  much  more  ignorant. 

1002.  Is  there  not  then  a  decided  difference  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population  in 
two  parts  of  the  island  ? — ^That  shade  of  difference  arises  from  their  respective  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

1003.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  observation  you  may  have  made  upon  the  slaves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Above  Rocks,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  your  ob- 
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servatioii  of  the  slaves  has  been  principally  relating  to  slaves  working  upon  estates  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston  ?— I  ought  to  observe  that  we 
had  a  great  number  of  members  in  our  society  from  parts  of  the  Port  Royal  mountains, 
but  those  are  not  to  a  great  extent  removed  from  Kingston. 

1004.  Are  not  the  Port  Royal  mountains  principally  coffee  properties  ?— -They  are 
coffee  and  provision  properties.  I  have  had  frequently  to  travel  through  the  Sugar  dis- 
trictSy  and  I  certainly  have  seen  that  connected  with  those  sugar  districts  which  would 
show  me  the  disadvantages  of  slavery  there  as  well  as  on  coffee  properties. 

1005.  In  going  through  the  different  parishes  of  the  island,  in  any  visits  you  may  have 
had  to  pay,  you  said  that  you  have  not  gone  into  the  negroes'  houses,  nor  have  you  had 
in  the  fields  any  personal  communication  with  them  ? — No,  because  I  should  be  a  sus- 
pected person,  and  represented  as  instilling  improper  views  and  principles  into  their 
minds,  and  I  always  endeavoured  to  avoid  suspicion  in  that  respect. 

1006.  What  might  be  the  number  of  the  slave  population  in  the  island  attached  to  your 
establishment? — I  should  say  10,000  slaves,  more  or  less,  by  some  small  number. 

1007.  In  different  parts  of  the  island  ? — Yes. 

1008.  In  what  part  of  the  island  had  you  establishments  ? — In  Kingston,  Spanish 
Town,  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast|  Portland,  St.  David's,  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  St. 
Andrew's,  in  St.  James's,  at  Montego  Bay,  and  in  the  country;  in  Trelawney,  at 
Falmouth,  and  in  the  country;  in  St.  Anne's  Bay,  in  the  town  and  in  the  country  parts 
of  the  parish ;  in  St.  Mary's  partially,  and  in  St.  Dorothy's,  and  indeed  in  most  of  the 
parishes. 

1009.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  the  distance  of  the 
different  parishes,  and  of  the  intervals  there  may  be  between  one  property  and  the  other, 
and  the  particular  situations  in  which  the  public  places  of  worship  may  be  ? — In  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale,  we  had  a  chapel  at  Above  Rocks,  surrounded  by  a  dense  negro  po- 
pulation ;  we  had  one  at  a  place  called  Unity,  near  Mount  Charles,  surrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  (principally)  smaller  properties,  but  a  very  dense  negro  population  ; 
upon  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  distances  of  properties  generally,  I  cannot  give  the 
Committee  exact  information ;  but  I  know  that  in  that  parish  the  properties  lie  contiguous 
to  one  another. 

1010.  Taking  the  generality  of  the  parishes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  are  not  the  pro- 
perties very  much  detached  from  eacli  other  ?  and  are  there  not  considerable  distances 
which  the  slaves  upon  these  properties  must  have  to  go  in  order  to  frequent  the  church 
or  other  places  of  worship  ? — In  many  of  the  sugar  districts  the  properties  lie  as  near  to- 
gether as  they  can ;  I  believe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  property  houses  are  not  more  than  a 
mile,  or,  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  miles  apart ;  but  1  have  noticed  in  Trelawney,  in 
St  James's,  in  St.  Mary's,  and  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  that  the  properties  lie  very 
near  to  each  other. 

101  ].  From  the  situation  of  those  estates,  the  one  at  one  part  of  the  parish  and  another 
at  another  part  of  the  parish,  and  the  church,  perhaps,  at  another  part  of  the  parish,  must 
there  not  be  a  considerable  distance  from  the  different  properties  to  the  place  of  worship?— 
There  are  many  miles  in  some  places. 

1012.  What  number  of  chapels  are  there  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  exclusive  of  those 
that  belong  to  your  own  sect? — ^There  is  a  church,  and  there  is  a  Baptist  chapel  near 
Mount  Charles. 

1013.  Is  there  not  a  chapel  at  Guy's  Hill  connected  with  the  church? — Not  to  my 
knowledge ;  we  had  a  kind  of  infant  establishment  there. 

1014.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  and  what  places  of 
worship  are  there  in  that  parish  ?— I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  but  it  is  an  extensive  parish;  we  have  no  establishment  in 
St.  Elizabeth. 

1015.  You  do  not  know  the  other  ecclesiastical  establishments  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England  in  that  parish  ? — I  know  the  church  at  Black  River,  and,  I  believe, 
there  is  some  other  house  connected  with  the  Church  of  England. 

1016.  Are  there  not  several  places  of  public  worship  ? — I  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hilton  takes  the  range  of  the  parish,  and  probably  addresses  the  negroes  at  different 
places,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  specific  place  of  worship. 

1017.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  parish  of  Westmoreland ? — Not  a  great  deal;  I 
do  not  know  the  provision  there  for  religious  instruction ;  I  merely  know  that  there  is  a 
church  at  Savannah-le-mar. 

1018.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  parish  of  Hanover?— No. 

1019.  Or  of  the  parish  of  St.  James  ?— I  have  been  in  St.  James's?  I  do  not  know  that 
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there  is  more  than  one  church  belonging  to  the  establishment  in  that  parish ;  the  Baptists 
have  chapels,  and  we  have  one  at  Montego  Bay. 

1029.  In  the  parish  of  Trelawney  ? — We  have  a  chapel  in  Falmouth,  and  a  preaching- 
house  at  a  place  called  Stewart  Town. 

1021.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  Church  of  England  establishment  there?— I 
do  not,  unless  in  Falmouth. 

1022.  You  do  not  know  the  establishment  at  Rio  Bono  in  that  parish  ? — I  had  forgot- 
ten that  Rio  Bono  is  in  the  parish ;  but  I  suppose  there  is  a  church  there. 


Liifiis,  18°  die  Junii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  John  Barry,  called  in ;  and  further  examined. 

1023.  DURING  the  course  of  your  residence  in  Jamaica,  did  you  visit  the  parish  of 
Trelawney  ? — I  did. 

1024.  How  often  might  you  have  been  there  ? — Never  but  once  in  Trelawney. 

1025.  How  long  did  you  stay  ? — It  was  but  for  a  short  time. 

1026.  How  long,  consistently  with  your  engagements  as  having  a  chapel  at  Spanish 
Town  or  Kingston,  do  you  suppose  you  coald  have  staid  there  ? — I  did  not  remain  there 
longer  than  two  days. 

1027.  Did  you  go  to  any  estate  in  that  parish,  or  did  you  merely  go  to  the  town? — 
1  visited  no  estate  in  Trelawney  parish. 

1028.  Did  you  visit  any  estate  in  St.  Anne^s  ? — I  have  been  a  good  deal  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Anne,  but  I  never  had  any  intercourse  with  the  estates  more  than  what  I  have  ob- 
served during  my  partial  residence  in  that  parish. 

1029.  How  long  might  you  have  remained  there? — I  have  repeatedly  reinained  for 
several  days  in  St.  Anne's. 

1030.  In  the  town,  or  upon  any  estate  ?  Not  upon  any  estate,  in  the  town  principally ; 
but  I  have  travelled  considerably  through  the  parish. 

1031.  Were  you  ever  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  ? — I  have  been  repeatedly  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary.  1  forgot  to  state  in  my  last  examination  that  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Andrew's 
parishes  constituted  a  part  of  what  we  call  the  circuit  upon  which  I  was  then  stationed, 
so  that  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  go  both  to  St.  Andrew's  and  to  St.  Mary's. 

1032.  Did  you  go  upon  any  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  ? — No,  I  was  never  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  the  sugar  estates ;  what  I  observed  of  the  estates  was  in  travelling 
through  the  country. 

1033.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  parish  of  St.  George  ? — I  was  never  in 
St.  George's 

1034.  In  St.  David's?— I  have  been  in  St.  David's. 

1035.  How  long  ? — Not  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

1036.  How  often  might  you  have  been  there? — I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  I  have 
travelled  repeatedly  through  the  greater  part  of  the  island  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

1037.  How  long  might  you  have  stopped  in  the  parish  ? — I  never  remained  in  St. 
David's  any  longer  than  while  I  travelled  through  it. 

1038.  "Were  you  ever  in  Portland? — I  was  never  in  Portland, 

1039.  In  St.  Thomas's-in-the-East,  how  long  might  you  have  been  there  any  one 
time  ? — I  have  been  there  for  some  days ;  I  have  been  in  that  parish  repeatedly. 

1040.  Upon  any  of  the  estates? — I  have  passed  through  some  of  the  estates  in  travel- 
ling through  that  parish. 

1041.  You  spoke  of  having  resided  where  your  chapel  and  school  were  in  the  district 
of  Above  Rocks,  what  extent  do  you  include  in  that  district  of  Above  Rocks  ? — ^To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  what  is  called  Above  Rocks  is  that  part  of  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
Vale  almost  immediately  bounding  the  property  of  Mr.  Lane,  at  the  back  of  Spanish 
Town,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  parish. 
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1042.  What  might  be  the  extent  of  that  district? — I  do  not  know  how  far  it  extends. 

1043.  Were  there  any  sugar  estates  in  that  district  of  .\bove  Rocks? — The  nearest 
sugar  estates  were  those  of  Mr.  Palmer's  works  on  the  way  to  Spanish  Town,  but 
whether  those  estates  are  included  in  the  Above  Rocks  district  I  do  not  know. 

1044.  Was  not  there  a  very  considerable  number  of  negroes  settled  in  that  district? — 
A  great  number. 

1045.  Beyond  the  immediate  district  of  Above  Rocks,  were  there  any  sugar  estates? — 
No,  but  there  were  some  considerable  coffee  properties ;  Mount  Concord,  which  had 
upon  it  130  negroes,  and  between  Mount  Concord  and  Sue  River,  there  is  Glen  Goff, 
which  contains  as  many,  if  not  a  greater  number  of  negroes. 

1046.  Does  any  other  estate  occur  to  your  recollection? — ^There  is  Sue  River  which 
lies  about  two  miles  form  Glen  Goff;  but  whether  that  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  or 
on  the  boundaries,  I  do  not  exactly  know. 

1047.  Do  you  know  the  general  extent  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — 
I  do  not  exactly. 

104U.  It  appears  that  there  are  79,668  acres  in  that  parish,  how  many  of  those  may  be 
included  in  the  district  of  Above  Rocks  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1049.  You  have  stated  that  the  clothing  for  the  negroes  upon  properties  in  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-Vale,  did  not  your  estimation  exceed  in  value  i 5s.  did  you  ever  see  the  invoice 
of  the  supplies  sent  out  ? — No,  but  I  wish  it  to  be  known  by  the  Committee,  that  the 
opinion  I  have  given  respecting  the  value  of  their  clothing  is  not  entirely  founded  upon 
my  own  observation,  but  upon  what  several  planters  have  told  me ;  I  have  had  the 
opinion  of  several  coffee  planters  upon  the  subject. 

1050.  Are  }cu  speaking  of  the  clothing  of  the  slaves  upon  the  great  estates,  or  upon 
any  of  the  small  settlements  in  those  districts? — I  speak  01  tliose  upon  the  estates. 

1051.  Did  jou  ever  see  the  clothing  given  out  to  the  negroes  ? — I  did  not. 

1052.  You  do  not  know  the  actual  quantity  that  is  given  by  the  owner  to  the  slaves  ? — 
Some  of  the  planters  have  told  me,  that  what  I  stated  was  the  allowance,  but  I  never 
knew  it  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

1053.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  different  sorts  of  provisions  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  time  which  it  takes  after  they  are  planted  before  they  produce? — 
I  do  not  know  what  time  may  be  required  to  bring  most  of  their  produce  to  perfection ; 
but  I  am  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  yams,  for  instance,  requires  a  very  considerable  time. 

1054.  Are  there  not  some  that  do  not  require  any  renewal  again  after  being  planted, 
•uch  as  plantains? — Yes;  plantains  meaely  require  cutting  down  the  tree  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  and  it  produces  again. 

1055.  Do  you  know  from  your  acquaintance  with  the  particular  'cultivatrcm  of  the 
different  species  of  provisions  raised  by  the  negroes,  what  time  is  required  for  the  pro- 
duction of  them  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  exactly  to  that  subject,  but  I  know  it  requires  a 
considerable  time  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

1056.  Does  it  require  a  considerable  time  either  for  keeping  them  clean  or  for  plant- 
ing them  originally? — It  does  not  require  much  time  to  plant  them,  but  there  is  consi- 
derable trouble  in  keeping  the  provision  grounds  properly  clean. 

1057.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  a  slave,  after  he  had  been  emancipated, 
working  in  the  field  upon  a  sugar  estate  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  instance,  but  I  have 

;  already  stated  to  the  Committee  two  reasons  why  I  conceive  that  such  is  not  the  case ; 
I  the  first  is,  the  reluctance  of  the  planters  to  allow  any  intercourse  between  free  people 
I     and  the  negroes  upon  their  properties ;  and  the  secondf,  that  in  consequence  of  the  idea 

of  degradation  attached  by  the  free  people  generally  to  slavery  and  slaves,  they  would 

not  virilhngly  associate  with  them  in  plantation  works. 

1058.  With  respect  to  the  first  reason,  have  you  any  foundation  for  considering  that 
that  disinclination  exists  on  the  part  of  the  planters  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  have  had  the 
testimony  of  the  planters  themselves,  who  have  on  several  occasions  told  me  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  allow  any  intercourse  between  their  slaves  and  free  people  on  the  properties  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  some  people  have  been  refused 
admittance  upon  the  properties,  or  at  least  they  have  not  been  well  treated  in  case  of  such 
intrusioD  ;  even  white  people  are  not  generally  permitted ;  in  several  cases  white  people 
have  been  ill  treated  upon  properties  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  and  one  case  I  have  known, 
in  which  a  white  man  intruded  upon  a  property,  and  was  confined  in  the  stocks. 

1059.  You  have  stated  it  as  your  opinion  that  emancipation  might  take  place  under 
proper  precautions,  have  you  ever  contemplated  what  would  be  the  state  of  Jamaica  if 
the  slaves  were  at  once  emancipated,  the  sugar  estates  remaining  in  their  present  con- 

1;  how  do  you  expect  that  those  sugar  estates  would  be  cultivated? — I  stated  before 
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that,  on  my  first  arrival  in  Jamaica,  I  was  decidedly  opposed  to  an  opinion  of  that  kind  $ 
I  did  not  think  it  would  h?ve  been  safe  to  have  emancipated  the  slaves  generally,  hot 
the  more  fully  I  became  acquainted  with  the  negro  character,  and  their  general  dt»-. 
position  to  labour  for  a  fair  remuneration,  particularly  in  money,  and  from  a  variety 
of  other  circumstances,  £  certainly  have  changed  my  opinion ;  and  I  believe  that  the 
danger  which  may  possibly  arise  from  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  can  bear  no 
possible  proportion  to  the  danger  that  must  inevitably  result  from  the  perpetuation  of 
slavery.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  estates.  I  am  inclined  to  thioir 
that,  though  some  difficulties  would  probably  exist  in  th^  first  instance  in  inducing  the 
negroes,  when  free,  to  work  generally,  yet  the  precaution  already  alluded  to,  and  their 
sense  of  the  value  of  money,  would  certainly  induce  them  to  labour  even  upon  those 
properties. 

1060.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  an  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  island  of  Jamaica 
took  place,  they  would,  as  free  persons,  be  employed  by  the  owners  of  those  estates 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar? — I  am  aware  that  the  negroes  dislike  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  more  than  any  other  work  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  I  am  aware  at  the  same  time 
that  the  circumstance  of  their  being  now  obliged  to  render  compulsory  labour  upon 
those  estates,  may,  for  a  certain  period,  operate  upon  their  minds,  and  render  them  in 
some  degree  reluctant  to  labour  in  the  event  ot  freedom ;  but  I  feel  convinced,  from 
the  industrious  and  hard-working  habits  of  the  negroes,  whom  I  have  known  as  fre^ 
men,  that  the  love  of  money,  and  the  desire  to  receive  proper  remuneration  for  thek 
services,  would  lead  even  the  negroes  upon  the  sugar  plantations  to  work  upon  thoM 
properties  for  hire. 

1061.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  a  free  man  offering  himself  to  a  white 
person  to  be  employed  upon  a  sugar  estate,  and  the  white  person  refusing  his  services  ? 
— I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  the  kind ;  it  is  my  belief  that  in  tfane  existing  state 
of  things  the  free  meu  would  not  offer  their  services  to  labour  upon  sugar  plantations 
with  negro  slaves. 

1062.  Your  communications  as  a  minister  with  the  free  slaves  you  stated  to  be  con- 
fined to  their  spiritual  and  moral  instruction  ? — I  did. 

1063.  Do  you  consider  that,  confining  your  communication  to  subjects  connected 
with  their  religious  and  moral  instruction,  you  have  arrived  at  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
their  feelings  vnth  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates,  and  the  labour  they  would 
undergo,  to  enable  you  to  judge  that  the  slave  population  generally  would  embark  in 
the  labour  in  sugar  estates? — I  admit  that  they  feel  a  stronger  reluctance  to  labour  upon 
sugar  estates  than  on  any  other  properties  in  the  island ;  but,  drawing  my  conclusion 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  intense  desire  of  the  negro  to  procure  money  in  return 
for  his  labour,  I  do  think,  from  all  I  have  heard  and  seen  and  known,  that  the  negroes 
would,  at  least  after  a  little  time,  be  induced  to  work  for  hire,  even  upon  the  sugar 
plantations. 

1064.  Will  you  state  how,  with  reference  to  the  limited  nature  of  your  communi- 
cations with  the  slaves  composing  your  congregation,  you  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
their  disposition  to  engage  in  labour  ? — ^Though  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  labours  of  the  negroes  during  the  whole  time  I  resided  in  Jamaica,  yet  I  have  not 
drawn  my  conclusions  merely  from  what  I  have  even  seen ;  I  have  conversed  repeat- 
edly with  some  of  the  most  intelligent  coffee  planters  in  the  island,  who  were  of  course 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  and  I  have  founded  my  opinion  as  much  upon  the 
opinion  of  those  coffee  planters  as  upon  what  I  have  seen  myself.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  make  myself  as  far  as  possible  acquainted  with  the  state  of  slavery  and  slave  labour, 
while  I  was  in  the  island,  and  I  have  had  considerable  opportunities  of  seeing  both. 
Some  of  the  properties  were  immediately  connected  with  my  own  house,  and  from  which 
I  could  see  the  slaves  at  work ;  and,  from  my  personal  intercourse  with  the  negroes,  I 
think  I  am  capable  of  forming  a  tolerably  correct  judgment  of  their  habits  and  views* 

1065.  You  have  been  speaking  of  opinions  expressed  to  you  by  coffee  planters,  do 
you  mean  to  state  that  you  received  similar  information  from  sugar  planters  ?— No,  I 
have  not  had  much  intercourse  with  sugar  planters. 

1066.  What  house  was  it  that  you  lived  in  that  overlooked  the  labour  of  any  par- 
ticular  slaviBs  ? — My  residence  overlooked  the  labour  of  the  Mount  Concord  negroes,  in 
Above  Rocks. 

1067.  At  what  distance  were  they  from  any  sugar  plantation  ? — The  nearest  sugar 
plantation  was,  I  believe  about  four  or  five  miles. 

1068.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  means  you  have  had  in  your  own  ex- 
perience which  enables  you  to  state  that  you  believe  the  slaves  would  engage  for  hire 
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in  tiie  Gultiyation  of  sugar? — ^That  opinion  is  founded  upon  what  I  have  seen  of  the 
hard-working  and  industrious  habits  of  the  negroes  when  labouring  for  hire,  in  any 
labour  in  which  I  have  known  them  to  be  employed. 

1069.  It  would  appear  from  your  preceding  answer  that  you  seldom  were  upon  any 
estates,  and  never  entered  the  negro  houses,  aud  that  your  chief  observation  of  the 
negroes  in  the  field  was  that  which  you  made  in  riding  through  the  estates  where  the 
estate  happened  to  bound  upon  the  road  ? — Yes ;  except  upon  those  which  were  more 
immediately  connected  with  my  own  residence,  Mount  Concord  and  Goff  properties, 
and  occasionally  upon  Sue  River. 

1070.  Those  were  three  coffee  properties,  were  they  not  ? — Yes ;  but  I  ought  to  state, 
that  the  work  of  slave  carpenters  in  Jamaica  is  as  hard  work  as  was  ever  performed  by 
man  in  that  country ;  they  have  to  drag  the  heaviest  timbers  out  of  the  woods,  some- 
times a  distance  of  one  or  two  miles,  and  yet  afteir  such  labour  has  been  performed  for 
days  together,  I  have  known  carpenters  work  until  candle-light,  in  the  hardest  possible 
manner,  merely  with  the  hope  of  procuring  a  little  money,  and  I  am  convinced  that  no 
nork  on  sugar  estates  can  exceed  such  labour. 

1071.  What  were  the  estates  upon  which  you  saw  timber  dragged  out  of  the  woods? 
—We  had,  for  instance,  slave  carpenters  building  an  addition  to  our  own  chapel,  and 
they  brought  the  heaviest  timbers  for  that  chapel  out  of  the  woods  a  very  considerable 
distance,  and  principally  up  hill. 

1072.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  the  practice  upon  an  estate  which  has  occasion  to 
draw  timber  out  of  the  woods  to  employ  steers  for  the  purpose  ? — In  some  cases  they 
cannot  employ  steers,  the  woods  are  too  mucli  entangled  in  many  cases  to  allow  the 
timber  to  be  taken  from  them  by  any  other  means  than  human  labour,  and  so  it  was  in 
the  place  to  which  I  allude. 

1073.  You  have  spoken  of  a  case  in  which  the  slaves  were  employed  to  build  a  chapel  ? 
—Yes,  they  were  employed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Palmer. 

1074.  They  were  not  estate  slaves  ? — ^No,  they  were  tradesmen. 

1075.  Then  you  do  not  know,  from  any  personal  observation  of  your  own,  that  slaves 
upon  sugar  or  coffee  estates  are  employed  to  drag  out  timber? — I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  and  from  what  I  have  seen,  it  must  have  been 
the  fact  in  many  cases. 

1076.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut  a  tract  for  the  purpose  of 
felling  a  tree,  a  bush  is  not  sufficient  to  clear  a  way  for  a  steer  to  be  put  to  the  tree  to 
drag  the  tree  out  ? — In  many  cases  it  is  not,  nor  would  the  inequality  of  the  ground 
allow  it  in  many  cases. 

1077.  Those,  then,  are  the  circumstances  from  which  you  draw  the  inference  that,  if 
emancipation  took  place  there  would  be  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  to 
employ  themselves  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates  ? — Yes,  they  are  principally ;  what 
I  have  heard  from  the  planters  themselves,  what  I  have  seen  of  the  industrious  habits  of 
the  negroes  generally,  and  from  the  extremely  laborious  works  which  I  have  known 
them  to  perform  after  hours,  I  do  conceive  that  the  negro  attaches  so  much  value  to 
money,  that  he  would  at  any  time  labour  industriously  for  proper  remuneration.  With 
sugar  estates  I  have  not  at  all  pretended  to  be  very  conversant. 

1078.  Do  you  know  anythmg  of  cane-hole  digging?— I  have  frequently  seen  the 
negroes  employed  in  digging  cane  holes.   - 

1079.  You  mean  as  you  have  been  passing? — Both  as  I  have  been  passing,  and  as  I 
hive  frequently  stopped  to  observe  their  work;  the  Committee  ought  to  know,  that 
where  the  negroes  work,  is  in  fact  the  very  ground  through  which  we  are  often  obliged 
to  travel  on  the  public  road. 

1080.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  as  universal  ? — ^It  is  very  generally  the  case 
indeed. 

1081.  You  have  seen  them  digging  cane  holes? — I  have  frequently  seen  them  digging 
cane  holes,  and  I  am  sure  that  other  works  which  I  have  known  are  infinitely  more 
laborious  than  digging  cane  holes. 

1082.  Having  seen  the  digging  of  cane  holes,  judging  from  your  experience  of  the 
willingness  of  the  negroes  to  work  for  money,  are  you  of  opinion  that  they  would  be 
willing  for  hire  to  dig  cane  holes  ? — I  certainly  am ;  if  I  were  a  negro,  from  what  I 
have  seen,  I  would  infinitely  rather  dig  cane  holes  than  work  as  a  country  carpenter ;  1 
have  observed  the  comparative  labour. 

1083.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  digging  of  cane  holes,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  now 
done  by  the  daily  labour  of  slaves,  is  oppressively  severe  labour  ?— I  believe  it  is  macli 
more  lovere  than  the  cultivation  of  coffee ;  I  am  sure  it  is. 
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1084.  Is  it  very  exhausting? — It  is  very  severe  work,  but  in  my  opinion  not  so  severe 
as  other  works  which  I  have  seen  negroes  perform. 

1085.  Making  dlowance  for  the  difference  of  climate,  is  the  digging  of  cane  holes, 
as  practised  in  Jamaica  by  the  slaves,  much  more  severe  than  the  work  of  a  hard 
labourer  in  this  country  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

1086.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  state  the  necessity  of  proper  precautions  accom-  i 
panying  emancipation  ? — I  mean  particularly  the  establishment  c>f  a  strong  police  force,  ] 
and  the  appointment  of  a  magistracy,  whose  attention  would  be  principally,  if  not  ' 
entirely,  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace. 

1087.  For  what  purpose  do  you  consider  that  a  strong  police  force  would  be  required, 
if  there  was  a  perfect  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  slaves  to  engage  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar? — I  believe  that  all  great  changes  will,  in  the  commencement,  be  attended 
with  more  or  less  difficulty  and  hazard,  and  I  do  think  that,  in  the  event  of  a  general 
emancipation,  as  all  the  negroes  are  not  equally  instructed  in  moral  duties  and  obligations,, 
a  police  force  would  be  necessary  to  repress  partial  tumult  or  disorder. 

1088.  Do  you  mean  that  a  police  force  would  be  necessary  upon  the  first  eman- 
cipation only,  or  that  it  would  afterwards  be  permanently  necessary  to  keep  order  ? — No, 
I  would  consider  it  as  a  precautionary  measure  which  ought  to  be  adoptea,  in  the  event 
of  the  adoption  of  emancipation. 

1088.*  Would  it  be  necessary  for  a  time  only,  or  as  a  permanent  measure? — I  do  not 
believe  that  the  same  police  force  which  may  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  would  be 
at  all  necessary  in  the  course  of  some  years. 

1089.  Having  directed  your  attention  to  this  subject,  what  duration  of  time  do  you 
consider  it  would  be  requisite  to  continue  that  strong  police  force  ? — As  a  measure  cf 
precaution  and  prudence,  I  should  consid€|r  it  necessary  to  exist  for  some  years ;  say, 
probably  five  or  six  or  eight  years. 

1090.  Have  you  considered,  in  an  island  like  Jamaica,  with  upwards  of  300,000 
slaves  scattered  over  an  immense  extent  of  country,  in  what  manner  you  would  distribute 
that  police  force,  and  the  number  of  stations;  would  you  have  a  police  force  attached 
to  every  particular  estate  ? — I  have  always  thought  that,  in  the  event  of  abolition,  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  what  may  be  termed  garrisons,  throughout  the  different 
parts  of  the  island,  would  be  the  most  effectual  plan  for  repressing  a  tendency  to  tur* 
bulence ;  that  some  thousands  of  a  police  force  would  be  necessary  must  be  admitted, 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  10,000 ;  but  I  believe  there  would  not  be  a  general  indis- 
position in  the  negroes  to  labour ;  I  believe  the  same  strong  police  force  would  not 
continue  to  be  necessary,  at  least  such  as  is  generally  supposed,  because  I  am  convinced, 
in  many  districts  throughout  the  island,  there  would  be  found  very  little  difficulty  what- 
ever in  prevailing  upon  the  slaves  to  labour. 

1091.  Have  you  ever  read  the  Rural  Code  of  St.  Domingo? — No;  I  have  occa- 
sionally looked  into  it,  but  I  have  never  read  it. 

1092.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extreme  severity  with  which  it  acts  in  the  compulsion 
of  labour  upon  the  part  of  the  free  slaves? — I  am  aware  that  there  was  compulsion  used. 

1093.  Are  you  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for 
the  whip,  the  compulsion  to  labour  there  is  nearly  as  strong  as  it  is  in  any  other  island  where 
there  are  slaves  ? — I  know  that  compulsion  to  labour  exists. 

1094.  And  that  notwithstanding  little  or  no  sugar  is  cultivated  in  the  island,  but  that  : 
the  compulsion  is  applied  toother  ordinary  labour? — ^They  do  cultivate  sugar  in  St  | 
Domingo,  although  it  bears  no  proportion  to  the  quantity  cultivated  while  it  was  a  slave  | 
colony.      •  f 

1095.  Do  they  cultivate  it  for  the  purposes  of  exportation? — I  believe  not  to  a  great  - 
extent.    I  have  always  thought  that  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  are  not  intimately  ac-  f 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  of  Jamaica,  are  not  well  founded ;  they  go  upon  the  pre-  > 
sumption  that  all  the  slaves  would  be  indisposed  to  work  as  free  labourers  in  the  event  p 
of  emancipation  ; .  now  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  such  would  not  be  the  case. 

1096.  Having  this  opinion  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  slaves  to  labour  from  your  f 
experience,  the  necessaries  of  life  being  provided  by  their  masters  whilst  slavery  endures,  f 
why  is  it  necessary  to  use  corpoi-al  punishment  to  compel  labour  ? — Much  of  the  in-  r 
ffiction  of  punishment  depends  upon  the  driver  himself.      I  have  known  in  many  cases  < 
the  infliction  of  punishment  by  the  driver  without  the  presence  of  any  overseer  at  all. 

1097.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  corporal  punishment  in  a  state  of  slavery  is  indispensa- 
ble to  compel  labour  ? — I  am  ;  the  system  involves  such  necessity. 

1098.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  disposition  upon  thfe  part  of  the  slave  to 
labour  ? — Because  the  slave  now  considers  himself  as  receiving  no  remuneration  for  his 
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services ;  he  views  the  whole  system  as  compulsory  in  its  nature,  and  himself  as  the  imme- 
diate object  of  that  compulsion. 

1099.  Then,  while  slavery  endures,  are  you  of  opinion  that  corporal  punishment  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  compulsion  of  slave  labour  in  sugar  plantations  ? — I  believe  generally 
it  is. 

1100.  Both  in  males  and  females? — I  believe  punishment  generally,  in  cases  of  both 
males  and  females,  will  ever  be  considered  necessary  in  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
system  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies. 

1101.  Docs  your  experience  of  the  distribution  and  employment  of  the  slaves  upon  the 
estates  enable  you  to  state  whether  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  manager  of  an  estate  or  the 
overseer  to  select  as  the  driver  a  slave  of  the  best  character  upon  the  estate  ? — He  does  not 
select  the  driver  so  much  with  reference  to  his  good  character  generally  as  with  reference 
to  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  planting  business,  because  he  considers  that  he  is  then 
better  able  to  set  the  slaves  to  work  and  to  oversee  their  labour. 

1102.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  state  whether  the  situation  of  driver  is  not 
one  in  which  it  is  considered  as  a  species  of  degradation  for  the  person  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  it  to  be  afterwards  removed  from  it?— >I  believe  in  some  cases  it  is,  but  1  have 
known  instances  myself  in  which  a  driver  resigned  his  situation  because  he  considered 
it  degrading,  in  consequence  of  being  obliged  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  his 
fellows. 

1103.  As  for  as  your  experience  will  enable  you  to  give  information  to  the  Committee, 
do  you  mean  to  state,  as  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  driver  is  selected,  gene- 
nlly  speaking,  from  any  other  consideration,  except  that  of  his  beii  g  not  only  acquainted 
with  planting,  but  also  a  slave  of  good  character  ? — I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that 
it  was  not  so  much  his  good  moral  character  as  his  knowledge  of  the  ^  lanting  business ; 
a  man  of  general  information  with  regard  to  planting. 

1104.  In  your  establishment  at  Above  Rocks,  when  you  left  it,  what  might  be  the  num- 
ber composing  your  congregation  ? — We  had  about  700  members  in  our  jtociety,  but  as 
those  could  not  generally  attend  more  than  once  in  every  three  weeks,  our  congregation 
seldom  amounted  to  more  than  from  3  to  400,  generally  about  300.  We  had  also  free 
people. 

1105.  When  you  were  living  at  Above  Rocks,  did  you  establish  a  school  there? — A 
school  had  existed  previously  to  my  going  there. 

1106.  How  many  of  the  slaves  composing  that  congregation  were  instructed  by  ynu 
m  reading  ?— There  were  very  few  indeed ;  I  have  already  stated  that  the  school  at  that 
place  was  nothing  more  than  nominal,  it  nevei  was  evident ;  it  was  anything  but  efficient 
when  I  was  there. 

1107.  When  you  came  to  the  other  two  establishments  at  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town 
had  you  schools  there  ? — We  had  at  Kingston,  and  one  had  existed  at  Spanish  Town  pre- 
viously to  my  arrival,  but  it  was  rather  inefficient,  and  I  re-established  that  school  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

1108.  What  might  be  the  number  of  your  congregation  at  Kingston? — We  had  at  Kings- 
ton three  chapels,  the  largest  contained  upwards  of  2,000  people,  another  contained 
1,400,  and  the  third  about  600;  and,  if  I  were  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  number  of 
slaves  who  attended  those  chapels,  I  should  suppose  we  had  about  half. 

1109.  What  was  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  slaves  attending  at  Kingston  who 
could  be  considered  slaves  attached  to  properties  ? — I  do  not  exactly  know  the  propor- 
tion, but  we  had  a  considerable  number  from  the  Hope  sugar  estate ;  we  had  some  from 
Mr.  Wildman's  estates,  and  others  from  the  estates  in  Liguanea,  but  what  proportion  the 
number  of  slaves  from  the  sugar  properties  bore  to  other  slaves  I  do  not  know. 

1110.  Did  not  the  larger  proportion  at  Kingston  consist  of  domestic  slaves,  or  other 
slaves  not  attached  to  estates,  but  employed  in  mechanical  offices  in  the  city  of  Kingston  ? 
—I  believe  we  had  as  many  slaves  from  coffee  properties  and  sugar  estates  as  we  had 
domestic  slaves ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  slaves  who  attend  one  Sun- 
day cannot  attend  another,  and  probably  taey  sometimes  cannot  attend  for  three  or  four 
Sundays,  in  consequence  of  their  own  engagements. 

Ill  J.  How  many  of  those  were  taught  reading?— We  had  avast  number  of  negro 
children  in  our  schools,  and  not  only  negro  children  but  adult  negroes,  and  many  of  them 
I  have  known  to  learn  to  read. 

1112.  What  might  be  the  proportion  of  adult  negroes  in  your  congregation  who  were 
taught  to  read  ? — In  the  Kingston  Sunday  school,  the  one  with  which  Iwas  most  acquaint- 
ed, 1  suppose  I  have  seen  on  Sunday  20  adult  negroes  attending,  several  of  them  could 
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spell,  and  others  were  capable  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  but  what  proportion  they  would 
bear  to  the  congregation  I  could  not  exactly  say  unless  I  knew  the  numbers. 

1113.  Can  you  state  generally  the  proportion,  so  far  as  your  own  establishment  was 
concerned  ? — ^When  I  was  in  Kingston  the  last  time  I  was  little  more  than  a  visitor ;  the 
schools  are  more  efficient  now  than  ever  they  were ;  I  merely  visited  them  occasionally ; 
we  had  a  great  many  children  in  those  Sunday-schools,  some  hundreds. 

1114.  What  year  was  it  you  speak  of  when  you  saw  adults  in  the  school? — I  speak 
more  particularly  of  the  schools  at  present,  but,  even  when  I  was  therein  1826  and  1827, 
we  had  a  considerable  number  of  adults. 

1115.  Can  the  children  generally  read? — Many  of  them  can  read  well,  and  most  of 
the  children  are  in  a  state  of  considerable  progress. 

1116.  At  what  age  do  you  receive  them? — ^We  take  them  at  all  ages,  from  four  years 
up  to  any  age. 

1117.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  of  the  children  take  a  manifest  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  and  show  a  desire  that  they  should  be  taught  to  read  ? — ^They 
certainly  do. 

1118.  Did  the  unlettered  men  show  a  desire  that  their  children  should  be  better 
informed  in  that  particular  than  themselves  ? — ^They  have  a  very  strong  desire  to  that 
effect. 

1119.  Do  you  think  the  majority  of  the  children  can  read? — No;  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  the  majority  of  the  children  can  read ;  a  great  number  of  them  can  read,  and  I  feel 
convinced,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  those  schools,  that,  in  the  course  of  twelve  mouths, 
a  child  regularly  attending  will  be  brought  on  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  to  a  knowledge 
of  reading.  . 

1120.  What  might  be  the  proportion  of  children  in  your  schools  that  are  taught  to 
read  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  I  have  frequently  heard  the  children  read  myself; 
we  had  occasional  examinations,  but,  not  having  been  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  society 
during  my  late  residence  at  Kingston,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question 
exactly.    . 

1121.  With  respect  to  the  establishment  in  Spanish  Town,  do  you  know  what  pro- 
portion of  the  congregation  there  could  read  ? — I  suppose  we  had  not  more  than  eighty 
filaves  in  our  school  in  Spanish  Town,  there  were  some  adults  among  those,  but  not  a 
great  many  ;  they  were  principally  slaves  firom  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

1122.  What  was  the  species  of  instruction  communicated  to  those  children? — ^They 
are  taught  the  alphabet,  and  all  the  intermediate  steps  between  that  and  reading ;  others 
receive  religious  instruction  catechetically ;  they  are  orally  instructed,  so  far  as  their  capa- 
cities are  capable  of  receiving  instruction. 

1123.  You  mean  religious  instruction? — Religious  instruction. 

1124.  Was  it  confined  entirely  to  that? — To  the  latter  description;  the  very  young 
particularly ;  all  are  religiously  instructed. 

1125.  How  often  were  those  children  able  to  attend  those  schools? — ^The  slaves  in  the 
towns  could  attend  twice  on  Sunday,  from  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning  until 
ten^  and  from  about  half-past  one  in  the  afternoon  till  four. 

1126.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  adult  slaves  were  not  able  to  attend  in  your  con^" 
gregation  more  than  onee  or  so  in  three  weeks,  had  the  children  more  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  attending  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  ? — The  children  had  more  frequent  pppor- 
tunities  of  attending  the  Sunday-schools  than  their  parents  had  of  attending  public  worship. 

1127.  Do  you  think  that  the  adults  and  the  children  of  the  negro  population  have  an 
equal  aptitude  to  learn  as  the  adults  and  children  of  the  lower  class  of  this  country  ? — I 
have  known  instances  of  very  gross  ig^iorance  and  inaptitude  to  learn,  but  I  do  believe, 
oonscientiously,  Uiat  the  general  aptitude  of  the  negroes,  making  allowance  for  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  is  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  peasant  population. 

1128.  You  have  stated  that  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  towns,  they  attend  from  seven  to  ten 
in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  How  do  you  account  for  it,  considering 
that  they  give  five  hours  attendance  every  Sunday,  that  so  few  of  them  are  able  to  read  ? — 
There  are  a  great  number  who  are  able  to  read ;  most  of  those  that  have  arrived  at  any 
age  can  read ;  I  have  known  several  adults  able  to  read  who  have  received  instructions 
solely  in  our  Sunday  school. 

1129.  Of  those  that  attend  five  hours  on  the  Sunday,  is  the  proportion  large  or  small 
that  are  able  to  read? — ^The  proportion  is  as  fair  as  can  be  expected  ;  most  of  the  children 
who  have  arrived  at  any  age  can  read ;  and  several  can  write  in  the  day  school. 

1130.  Have  you  any  schools  at  any  other  time  except  on  Sunday? — We  have  one  day 
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school  at  Kingston,  very  recently  established ;  it  is  only  of  late  that  our  attention  has 
been  particularly  directed  to  schools. 

1 131.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  children  are  in  that  school  ? — We  had  some 
free  children  m  that  school  as  well  as  slaves,  and  I  suppose  the  whole  number  would  be 
about  150. 

1132.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  those  are  slave  children? — No,  I  cannot 
exactly,  but  our  returns  will  give  the  Committee  information  at  any  time  upon  the  subject 

1133.  Are  there  any  children  besides  blacks? — ^There  are  also  brown  children;  we 
have  a  great  number  of  slaves  who  are  brown  as  well  as  blacky  and  indeed  we  have  slaves 
of  all  the  grades  of  colour  between  white  and  black. 

1134.  Are  those  children  educated  free  of  expense? — ^The  parents  of  such  of  the  free 
children  as  are  able  to  pay  a  small  sum  towards  the  payment  of  the  teacher*s  salary  are 
expected  to  do  so,  but  in  no  other  case. 

1135.  Are  there  any  other  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  those  schools,  except  those 
derived  from  your  society? — Yes;  there  are  public  subscriptions;  perhaps  I  may  state 
that,  if  IVlr.  Duncan,  who,  I  believe,  has  been  summoned  to  attend  this  Committee,  be 
examined,  he  will  be  able  to  give  fuller  information  upon  the  state  of  our  Kingston  schools, 
because  he  has  resided  in  that  city  for  the  last  two  years. 

1136.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  teaching  the  adult  Europeans  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere  ? — I  have  not. 

1137.  What  might  be  tlie  agje  of  those  adult  negro  slaves  who  are  capable  of  reading  ? 
—I  know  one  man  who  learned  to  read  when  he  was  upwards  of  thirty ;  I  know  another 
man  who  learned  when  he  was  upwards  of  fifty. 

1138.  Are  either  of  those  instances  slaves  attached  to  properties ? — No;  the  man  aged 
fifty,  is  I  believe^  a  domestic  slave,  and  I  think  the  other  is  a  domestic  slave  likewise ;  he 
occasionally  works  as  a  carpenter,  though  I  believe  he  has  not  been  regularly  bred  to  the 
business. 

1139.  Did  they  learn  at  a  Sunday  school? — ^Yes,  they  attend  it  still. 

1140.  Of  those  who  have  been  at  the  school  fur  one  year,  what  proportion  should  you 
say  can  read  ? — I  do  not  know ;  though  they  may  attend  five  hours  in  the  day,  the  instruc- 
tion communicated  is  not  merely  of  a  literary  character,  they  are  likewise  religiously  and 
eatechetically  instructed,  so  that  much  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  that  way. 

1141.  Have  those  Sunday  schools  been  encouraged  or  discouraged  by  the  owners  of 
the  slaves  generally  ? — We  have  had  some  instances  in  which  the  owners  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  that  the  slaves  should  attend  the  Sunday  schools,  but  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  jfeneral  disposition  of  the  owners,  particularly  in  the  country. 

1142.  You  have  spoken  of  difficulties  being  interposed  to  religious  instruction,  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  those  difficulties  are  interposed  to  all  religious  instruction,  or  to  religious 
instruction  administered  by  persons  of  particular  persuasions  ? — I  believe  that  the  indis- 
position to  religious  instruction  is  of  a  general  character. 

1143»  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  disinclination,  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to 
the  slaves  being  instructed  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  or  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ? — I  believe  that  there  is ;  I  believe  the  planters  would  prefer  that  their  slaves 
should  not  be  instructed  at  all  by  ministers  of  any  religious  persuasion. 

1144.  On  what  grounds  do  you  make  that  assertion  ? — I  make  the  assertion  not  only 
from  what  I  have  heard,  but  from  what  I  have  seen  and  known ;  I  have  known  many  in- 
stances of  severe  personal  punishment  being  inflicted  for  no  other  crime  than  merely 
attending  public  worship. 

1145.  Are  you  aware  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  held  at  Kingston, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1824,  among  other  resolutions  which  they  passed  unanimously, 
was  the  following  resolution : — 

"  Fifthly,  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  acknowledge,  with  sentiments  of  sincere 
gratitude,  the  obligations  they  have  been  laid  under  to  many  gentlemen,  in  different  parts 
of  this  island,  for  acts  of  the  most  disinterested  kindness ;  and,  it  is  but  just  to  state  that 
to  the  magistracy  of  Jamaica  their  thanks  are  particularly  due,  for  that  good  will  which 
they  have  generally  shown  towards  the  spread  of  morality  and  religiou  among  the  slaves 
and  other  classes ;  and  the  very  few  instances  of  contrary  treatment  they  have  been  dis- 
posed to  attribute  more  to  other  causes,  than  a  wish  to  debar  the  slaves  from  the  blessings 
of  religion.  These  sentiments  they  have  always  entertained  of  the  gentlemen  and  magis- 
trates of  the  colony,  and  often  communicated  the  same  to  the  committee  of  the  Wesleyan 
mission ;  and  they  hope  that,  whilst  Providence  spares  them  to  lai^our  in  their  calling, 
they  will  merit  the  friendship  of  all  good  men  who  know  them,  and  nave  always  cause  to 
record  such  instances  of  kindness.*' 
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1146.  Are  you  aware  that  there  was  such  a  resolution  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  ? — 1  am  aware  of  it. 

1147.  Were  you  one  of  the  members  of  that  meeting? — No;  I  went  to  the  island 
immediately  after  the  publication  of  those  resolutions. 

1148.  Do  you  know  any  person  who  did  attend  that  meeting  ? — I  know  them  all  but 
two. 

1149.  Were  they  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  at  that  time  in  the  island  ? — ^Those  resolu- 
tions were  not  passed  by  the  ministers  composing  what  we  call  the  Jamaica  district ;  they 
were  merely  the  act  of  men  who  constituted  what  they  called  a  district  committee ;  they 
were  not  at  all  the  act  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  universally ;  they  were  the  act  of  a 
few  men  who  assembled  for  that  purpose ;  and  so  far  as  the  constitution  of  our  Connec- 
tion goes,  it  was  a  perfectly  unauthorized  meeting ;  and  hence  our  committee,  in  their 
counter-resolutions,  animadverted  so  severely  upon  them ;  it  was  altogether  an  unauthor- 
ized act. 

1150.  Was  it  not  the  act  of  a  body  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  ? — It  was. 

1151.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  present  upon  that  occasion? — I  believe  there 
were  four  or  five. 

1 1 52.  How  many  at  that  period  were  there  in  the  island  altogether  ? — I  should  sup- 
pose we  had  in  the  island  altogether  about  twelve,  but  our  minutes  will  give  correct 
information. 

1153.  Will  they  show  how  many  were  present  at  that  meeting? — No,  our  minutes  take 
no  cognizance  of  such  an  act  as  that. 

1154.  Will  you  be  able  to  state,  from  any  document  in  this  country,  what  proportion 
of  the  missionaries  were  present  at  that  meeting? — We  have  no  authentic  document  that 
will  show  it,  but  I  believe  I  know  all  the  parties  who  were  present. 

1155.  Were  not  those  who  passed  it  resident  in  the  island,  and  knew  the  condition  of 
the  slaves  ? — Of  course  they  did,  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  their  acquaintance  with  the 
magistrates  of  Jamaica  was  very  limited ;  for  instance,  there  were  two  gentlemen  in  St 
Thomas-in-the-Vale,  one  a  Mr.  Lane  and  the  other  Mr.  Bicknell,  who  had  always  mani- 
fested a  strong  desire  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people ;  there  were  also 
in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  one  or  two  gentlemen  exceedingly  favourable  to  the  same 
views;  and  the  acquaintance  of  those  missionaries  did  not,  I  believe,  extend  any  further  * 
than  those  gentlemen,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  and  the  opinion  which  they  formed 
of  the  general  disposition  of  the  planters  in  favour  of  the  instruction  of  the  negroes,  was 
founded  upon  their  acquaintance  with  those  gentlemen. 

1156.  You  have  already  stated  that  your  acquaintance  with  Jamaica  has  been  but 
partial  ? — I  have  been  very  extensively  acquainted  with  the  island,  although  I  have  not  for 
a  very  great  length  of  time  resided  in  the  interior. 

1157.  Should  you  not  conclude  from  those  resolutions,  passed  unanimously  at  that 
meeting,  that  at  least  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  there  assembled  were  of  opinion  that 
what  they  have  there  stated  vras  the  true  state  of  the  case  ? — I  should  suppose  it  was 
their  view  of  the  subject,  undoubtedly ;  though,  by  the  bye,  one  of  them,  who  is  now  in 
this  country  (Mr.  Young),  and  who  was  one  of  the  principal,  has  perfectly  neutralized 
the  view  he  entertained  of  those  opinions  by  a  letter  which  he  has  lately  published  in 
England. 

1158.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  those  five  missionaries,  whom  you  state  to  have  been 
five-twelfths  of  the  whole  missionaries  at  that  time  present  in  the  island,  taking  them  to- 
gether as  a  body,  must  have  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  state  of  education  and 
religion  in  the  island? — Some  of  them  had,  and  others  had  not;  and  perhaps  I  ought  to 
state  that  several  of  the  very  men  who  published  these  resolutions,  expressed  their  disap- 
proval afterwards  to  me. 

1159.  Which  of  them  did  that? — Mr.  Crofts  talked  to  roe  upon  the  subject ;  he  is  now 
in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Young  has  conversed  freely  with  me,  and  expressed  his  regret 
that  any  thing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place. 

1160.  How  long  was  that  after? — Not  very  long  after  my  arrival  in  the  colony.  Those 
resolutions  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Lunan,  who  is  the  custos  of  St. 
Catharine's.  After  they  had  been  delivered  over  to  his  care,  the  missionaries  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  get  them  returned  previous  to  their  appearing  in  print,  but  he 
would  not  give  up  the  document,  and  it  was  published  against  their  wishes ;  they  have 
told  me  this. 

1161.  Hayp  you  any  doubt  that  those  resolutions  were  bona  fide  passed? — Certainly 
not.  * 
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1162.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  sent  them  not  only  to  Mr. 
Liinan  bat  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  to  each  member  of  the  Council?— I  know 
that  the  resolutions  were  sent  to  those  gentlemen.  May  I  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  those  resolutions,  which  I  suppose  the  missionaries 
intended  should  act  as  a  kind  of  sedative  upon  the  minds  of  the  magistracy,  we  had 
stronger  instances  of  persecution  from  them  afterwards  than  before. 

1163.  Then,  according  to  your  notion,  there  were  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
tracy both  before  and  afterwards  ? — I  must  say  that  I  have  always  seen  in  the  magistracy 
generally,  a  strong  opposition  to  the  instruction  of  the  negroes. 

1164.  Would  you  not  conceive  that  the  resolution  which  has  been  read  to  you  is  a 
proof  that  at  least  those  missionaries,  amounting  as  you  say  in  number  to  five  out  of 
twelve,  cannot  at  that  time  have  entertained  the  opinion  you  now  express  of  the  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  ? — No,  they  alluded  principally  to  those  magistrates  with  whom 
they  were  acquainted,  and  who  were  really  friendly  to  religion,  but  I  have  had  more  in- 
tercourse with  the  magistracy  of  Jamaica  than  all  the  other  missionaries  put  together,  and 
1  am  not  alraid  to  say  that  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  that 
subject  than  all  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica. . 

1165.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  missionaries  on  that  occasion  ? 
—I  have. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read  asfollows,'] 

'<At  a  Meeting  of  the  Wesley  an  Missionaries,  held  in  Kingston,  on  the  6th  day  of 

September,  1824. 

"  It  was  unanimously  Resolved, 

"  First,  That  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  of  this  island  have  observed,  with  deep  re- 
gret, the  numerous  misrepresentations  and  calumnies  which  have  been  circulated  con- 
cerning their  principles  and  motives. 

"  Secondly,  That  it  has  been  insidiously  stated  of  the  members  of  this  meeting,  Ist, 
That  they  believe  slavery  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion ;  2d,  That  their 
doctrines  are  calculated  to  produce  insubordination  among  the  slaves;  3d,  That  they 
are  secretly  attempting  to  put  in  operation  means  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves ; 
4th,  That  they  are  connected  and  correspond  with  the  members  of  the  African  Institu- 
tion ;  5th,  That  they  are  the  most  decided  (although  disguised)  enemies  of  the  West 
India  Colonies ;  6th,  And  are  enriching  themselves  by  extorting  money  from  the  slaves. 

"  Thirdly,  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  feel  it  an  incumbent  duty  to  exonerate 
themselves  f^om  these  charges,  particularly  to  the  ruling  authorities ;  they,  therefore,  de- 
clare with  candour  and  honesty,  1st,  Their  decided  belief  that  Christianity  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  civil  condition  of  the  slaves,  as  slavery  is  established  and  regulated  by 
the  laws  of  the  British  West  Indies ;  2d,  In  answer  to  the  second  charge,  they  reply,  that 
it  is  what  no  man  living  can,  or  ever  could,' prove  respecting  the  doctrines  taught  by  any 
member  of  this  meeting;  and  is  indeed  directly  opposed   to  historical  facts  which  they 
could  cite ;  by  which  it  not  only  appears  that  not  one  of  the  members  of  their  Societies 
has  at  any  time,  in  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  been  guilty  of  rebellion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Methodists  have  zealously  defended  them  in  times  of  danger ;  and  they 
defy  any  person  to  prove  the  contrary;  3d,  The  third  charge  they  most  peremptorily 
deny,  before  God  and  man,  and  moreover  believe,  that  if  the  design  of  the  emancipatists 
was  carried  into  effect  it  would  be  a  general  calamity,  injurious  to  the  slaves,  unjust  to 
the  proprietors,  ruinous  to  the  colonies,  deleterious  to  Christianity,  and  tending  to   the 
effusion  of  human  blood ;  4th,  As  to  the  fourth  charge,  the  members  of  this  meeting 
most  solemnly  declare  that  they  have  not  the  least  connexion  with  the  African  Institu- 
tion, and,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  a  single 
member  of  thai  society.    That  they  never  have,  and,  according  to  their  rules,  never  can, 
correspond  with  that  institution,  or  any  others,  on  questions  of  colonial  politics;  5th, 
The  fifth  charge  they  fearlessly  deny,  and  assert  that  the  individual  and  collective  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow  colonists  is  above  all  things  what  they  have  in  view,  and  are  posi- 
tively assured,  by  their  own  knowledge  and  the  observations  of  sopie  of  the  most  respec- 
table gentlemen  and  wealthy  proprietors  in  the  colony,  that  their  labours  have  most  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  those  parts  of  the  island  in  which  they 
have  been  permitted  to  exercise  their  ministry.    They  therefore  feel  themselves  most  un- 
justly treated  by  the  suspicions  expressed  of  their  principles  and  motives,  and  are  willing 
to  submit  to  any  investigation  that  the  authorities  of  the  island  might  think  proper  to  in- 
stitute ;  and  cannot  avoid  expressing  their  astonishment  that  they  should  be  charged  with 
purposes  (in  the  absence  of  all  evidence)  so  opposite  to  their  own  interests ;  believing,  ai 
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they  do,  that  were  the  views  of  the  aboUtionists  carried  into  efTect,  their  own  lives  would 
be  endangered,  and  the  property  with  which  they  are  entrusted  most  seriously  injured,  if 
not  entirely  destroyed ;  6th,  And  to  the  sixth  charge  they  answer,  there  is  nothing  more 
false.  The  sum  allowed  for  the  support  of  each  missionary  is  fixed  by  the  committee, 
according  as  he  is  single  or  married,  or  has  children.  These  expenses  differ,  as  the  ex- 
penses of  living  is  greater  or  less  in  the  different  colonies ;  and  for  a  married  man  with- 
out children,  from  130/.  to  250/.;  and  for  a  single  man  from  100/.  to  180/.  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  expenses  arising  from  house  rent,  sickness,  removals  or  travelling.  These 
allowances  are  in  part  paid  at  the  older  missions,  by  the  public  collections  made  in  the 
chapels,  by  the  donations  of  respectable  persons,  by  allowances  made  by  proprietors,  as 
an  acknowledgment  for  their  labours  on  their  estates;  and  by  the  small  weekly  subscrip- 
tions of  such  of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  can  afford  it.  But,  after  all,  large  defi- 
ciencies generally  remain  to  be  paid  from  the  home-funds  of  these  very  moderate  allow- 
ances. It  is  further  to  be  observed^  that  all  the  monies  raised  on  the  mission  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  stewards,  who  are  regularly  appointed  from  year  to  year,  and  who  keep 
accurate  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  station,  and  transmit  them, 
signed  by  themselves,  to  the  committee.  No  missionary  can  raise  contributions  for  him- 
self; nor  is  he  allowed  to  receive  donations,  save  for  the  mission.  As  to  the  charge  of 
extorting  or  requiring  money  from  the  slaves  or  otliers,  they  state,  with  honesty  and  can- 
dour, tliat  it  is  no  term  of  communion  to  contribute  any  thing ;  of  the  poor  members 
they  expect  nothing,  indeed  many  of  them  receive,  month  after  month,  part  of  what  is 
collected  ;  but  many,  who  can  afford  it,  pay  one  or  two  pence  per  week ;  and  what  they 
are  disposed  to  give  at  the  quarterly  visitation  for  the  renewal  of  their  tickets,  which  is 
the  certificate  of  continued  membership,  given  or  withheld,  as  the  character  for  morality 
and  industry  is  satisfactory  or  otherwise.  And  this  is  encouraged,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  the  amount  raised,  but  on  the  general  principle,  that  they  consider  it  a  duty  of 
all  religious  societies  to  assist  as  they  can,  without  occasioning  any  sensible  privation,  to 
support  their  own  religious  institutions ;  and  this  makes  them  take  a  more  lively  interest 
in  a  work  partly  supported  by  themselves :  and  all  proprietors,  whose  estates  they  regu- 
larly attend,  and  where  societies  are  formed,  agree  with  them  that  it  is  better  to  recognize 
a  principle  which  is  in  human  nature,  and  allow  these  trifling  contributions,  than  for  the 
proprietor  to  displace  thein  entirely  by  an  act  of  liberality  of  his  own.  All  is,  however, 
a  matter  of  choice  with  the  slaves,  and  only  received  when  they  are  quite  able  to  contri- 
bute it ;  and  there  are  very  few  religious  negroes  whose  circumstances  have  not  been 
materially  improved  by  becoming  so. 

*'  Fourthly,  That,  whilst  they  complain  of  the  calumnies  and  misrepresentations  which 
have  been  unjustly  heaped  upon  them,  tbey  readily  admit  that  an  apology  is  due  on  be- 
half of  some  of  those  colonies  who  have  spoken  so  harshly  of  missionaries.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  they  have  had  too  much  cause  for  provocation,  from  the  conduct  of  the  anti- 
colonial  party.  The  methods  taken  by  that  party,  of  blending,  most  absurdly,  religion 
with  politics,  or  interfering  with  other  men*s  properties,  under  the  profession  of  christian 
philanthropy,  and,  whilst  claiming  to  be  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  doing  every 
thing  to  spread  dissention  and  anarchy,  are  utterly  destitute  of  honesty  and  justice ;  and 
not  only  without  sanction  from  moral  principle,  but  altogether  repugnant  to  the  whole 
christian  code.  It  is,  however,  gratifying  to  the  members  of  this  meeting  to  know,  that 
the  Wesleyan  body  have  not  participated  in  their  proceedings ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  a  few  solitary  instances,  individuals  have  departed  from  the  fixed  princi- 
ples of  the  society. 

*'  Fifthly,  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  acknowledge,  with  sentiments  of  sincere 
gratitude,  the  obligations  they  have  been  laid  under  to  many  gentlemen,  in  different  parts 
of  this  island,  for  acts  of  the  most  disinterested  kindness ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  state,  tlxat 
to  the  magistracy  of  Jamaica  their  thanks  are  particularly  due,  for  that  good  will  which 
thev  have  generally  shown  towards  the  spread  of  morality  and  religion  among  the  slaves 
and  other  classes ;  and  the  very  few  instances  of  contrary  treatment  they  have  been  dis- 
posed to  attribute  more  to  other  causes,  than  a  wish  to  debar  the  slaves  from  the  blessings 
of  religion.  These  sentiments  they  have  always  entertained  of  the  gentlemen  and  magis- 
trates of  the  colony,  and  often  communicated  the  same  to  the  committee  of  the  Wesleyau 
mission  ;  and  they  hope  that,  whilst  Providence  spares  them  to  labour  in  their  calling,  they 
will  merit  the  friendship  of  all  good  men  who  know  them,  and  have  always  cause  to  record 
such  instances  of  kindness. 

*'  Sixthly,  That,  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  these  sentiments  and  resolutions 
to  those  authorities  more  immediately  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  they  shall  be 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  addressed  most  respectfully  to  his  Grace  William 
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Dake  of  Manchester,  Govemor-in- chief,  &c.  &c.  &c.  of  this  Tlis  Majesty's  island  an^J 
its  dependencies ;  to  Sir  John  Keane,  G.  C.  B.  Commander-in-chief,  &c.  &c. ;  to  Admiral 
Sir  L.  W.  Halstead,  K.C.  B. ;  to  the  Honourable  the  Members  of  His  Majesty's  Council, 
and  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly  ;  to  the  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Kingston  ;  to  the  Honourable  the  Custodes,  and  to  other  official  indinduals  in  the 
island,  and  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting. 

**  John  Shipman/* 


1166.  Have  you  also  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  that  were  come  to  by  the  committee 
in  this  country,  upon  receiving  the  resolutions  that  have  just  been  read  from  Jamaica  ?— 
I  have. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same^  which  was  ready  as  follows :] 

**  Extbact  from  the  Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Wesley  an 
Missionary  Society,  held  at  the  Mission-house,  Hatton  Garden,  London, 
January  5th,  1825. 

**  Read  a  printed  copy,  transmitted  by  Mr.  Shipman,  of  certain  resolutions,  passed  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries  held  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1824,  and  which  has  since  appeared  in  the  Jamaica  Royal  Gazette,  and  some  of 
the  London  newspapers. 

**■  The  Committee  ananimously  Resolved, 

"  1.  That  they  have  no  information  of  the  number  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica  who 
attended  the  said  meeting,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  it  was  a  partial  one  ;  and  also, 
that  it  was  not  a  regularly  summoned  meeting  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Jamaica  district. 

^  2.  That  the  publication  of  all  papers,  which  touch  upon  civil  matters  in-  the  colonies, 
or  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  is  contrary  to  the  rules  under  which 
their  missionaries  are  bound  to  act ;  and  that  the  only  instance  of  disregard  to  these 
regulations  which  has  occurred  in  any  of  the  Wesleyan  missions,  is  the  case  now  before 
us,  and  which  is  therefore  strongly  censured  by  the  committee,  as  a  violation  of  this 
salutary  regulation* 

'*  3.  That  the  committee  further  disavow  the  said  resolutions,  as  not  having  been  passed 
at  a  meeting  held  under  the  authority  of  any  of  their  rules,  and  as  not  having  been  sent 
home  for  their  approval,  according  to  an  express  regulation. 

"  4.  That  in  all  those  parts  in  which  the  said  resolutions  appear  to  the  committee  to  be 
unexceptionable,  they  judge  such  a  publication  to  have  been  unnecessary ;  inasmuch  as 
the  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies,  are  furnished  with  the 
authorized  publications  of  the  committee  in  refutation  of  the  charges  so  frequently  of  late 
made  upon  the  objects  and  tendency  of  their  labours. 

^  5.  That  other  matters  are  introduced  into  these  resolutions,  not  in  the  least  called  for, 
in  order  to  establish  a  just  d(>''ence  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  against  the 
violent  attacks  frequently  nadt  upon  them  in  the  public  prints  of  that  island. 

**  In  particular,  the  com  i.tee  are  imperatively  called  upon  by  this  unguarded  and  im- 
proper act  of  a  very  few  of  the  missionaries  employed  by  the  society  in  Jamaica  to 
object  :— 

^  First,  to  the  equivocal  manner  in  which  the  person  who  passed  the  said  resolutions 
declare  their  belief  that  Christianity  does  not  interfere  with  the  civil  condition  of  slaves, 
as  slavery  is  established  and  regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  British  West  Indies'.  If  no  more 
were  meant  by  this,  than  that  all  slaves,  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  are 
bound  by  its  precepts  to  obey  their  masters,  and  submit  to  the  authorities  of  the  state, 
conscientiously  and  constantly,  this  is  no  more  than  the  missionaries  have  been  explicitly 
instructed  to  teach,  and  which  the  committee  sacredly  enjoin  upon  them  to  inculcate  upon 
all  to  whom  their  ministrations  may  extend  ;  but  if  it  was  intended  as  a  declaration,  that 
the  system  of  slavery,  *  as  established  in  the  West  Indies,'  or  anywhere  else,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  the  committee,  and  *the  Wesleyan  body,'  whose  names  the 
framers  of  the  resolutions  have  thus  presumed  to  use  without  any  authority  whatever, 
hold  no  such  opinion ;  but  whilst  they  feel  that  all  changes  in  such  a  system  ought  to 
emanate  solely  from  the  Legislature,  they  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Christian  govern- 
ment to  bring  the  practice  of  slavery  to  an  end,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  prudently, 
fttfclv,  and  with  a  just  consideration  of  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  ;  and  that 
liie  degradation  of  men  merely  on  account  of  their  colour,  and  the  holding  of  human 
beings  in  interminable  bondage,  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  Christianity. 

^  Secondly,  That  the  committee  feel  bound  in  justice  to  disavow  the  sweeping  charge 
made  against  persons  in  the  country,  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  '  Emanci* 
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patists  and  Abolitionists,*  in  the  said  resolutions,  as  written  under  evident  ignorance  of  the 
opinions  on  this  subject  which  are  held  in  this  country,  by  those  excellent  and  benevolent 
men,  who  have  of  late  most  distinguished  themselves  by  advocating  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  extinc- 
tion of  slavery.  The  committee-  conducting  the  Wesleyan  missions  take  no  part  in  such 
discussions,  as  not  being  embraced  by  their  one  object,  which  is  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
Christian  instruction  among  the  black  and  coloured  population  of  the  colonies ;  but  they 
can  never  permit  any  of  their  missionaries  to  use  their  name,  and  the  name  of  *  the 
Wesleyan  body,*  in  casting  censures  upon  many  of  the  most  excellent  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  by  representing  them  as  holding  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  emancipa- 
tion 01  slaves,  and  forming  '  designs '  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  produce  the  con- 
sequences enumerated  in  the  very  unguarded  and  blamable  resolution  referred  to.  The 
character  and  objects  of  the  persons,  to  whom  allusion  is  there  made,  are  too  well  known 
by  the  committee  for  them  to  suffer  such  unjust  reflections  to  be  g^ven  to  the  world  in 
their  name,  and  not  strongly  to  censure  the  said  missionaries  for  thus  adopting  the  lan- 
guage of  violent  party  men. 

"  Thirdly,  That  the  committee  have  read  with  great  grief  the  very  blamable  language 
of  the  fourth  of  the  said  resolutions,  though  they  consider  the  whole  to  be  the  production 
of  a  very  few  only  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  two  of  whom  had  been  placed  by  the 
last  Conference  under  censure,  one  being  recalled  and  the  other  removed  from  that  island, 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the  party  feelings  excited 
there  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  British  Parliament;  and  that  so  far  from  that  resolution  speaking  the  language  of  '  the 
Wesleyan  body,'  as  it  most  unwarrantably  professes,  that  body,  whilst  it  has  exerted  itself 
for  nearly  forty  years  to  promote  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to 
render  them  moral  and  peaceable,  and  has  always  distinguished  itself  at  home  and  abroad 
by  its  inculcation  of  the  principles  of  entire  obedience  to  masters,  magistrates,  and  all  other 
legal  authorities ;  yet,  after  the  example  of  its  venerable  founder,  who  was  among  the 
first,  by  his  writings,  to  lift  up  his  voice  against  the  long-continued  national  sin,  the  trade 
in  slaves^  has  ever  regarded  the  system  of  slavery  as  a  moral  evil,  from  which  the  nation 
"was  bound  ultimately  to  free  itself;  and,  throughout  the  kingdom,  has  hailed,  with  the 
greatest  gratitude  and  satisfaction,  the  incipient  measures  adopted  by  His  Majesty's 
Government,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  that  class  of  their  fellow-subjects.  These 
are  measures  which,  as  a  religious  body,  they  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in,  not  as  connect-  j 
ing  '  religion  with  politics,*  as  stated  in  the  resolution,  but  as  they  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  promotion  of  religion  and  morals,  by  regulations  which  refer  to  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  to  the  marriage  of  slaves,  and  to  their  general  protection. 

'*  The  committee,  attentive  only  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  mission  confided  to 
their  management,  would  not  have  thus  entered  upon  these  topics,  had  they  not  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  publication  of  the  resolutions  in  question. 

**  They  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  menaces  with  which  their  missionaries  have  of 
late  been  visited  in  some  parts  of  Jamaica;  the  obstructions  vdiich  have  been  thrown  in 
the  way,  in  •  some  places,  to  the  exercise  of  their  ministry ;  the  refusal  of  magistrates, 
even  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  to  license  their  missionaries,  without  any  legal  authority 
for  so  doing ;  and  the  threats  of  their  expulsion  from  the  island,  which  have  of  late  been 
frequently  resorted  to;  but,  if  the  experience  of  the  peaceable  effects  of  their  missions  for  | 
nearly  forty  years,  and  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  instructions  of  the  committee,  as 
to  the  enjoining  obedience  on  slaves,  and  respect  for  the  local  authorities,  have  been  uni- 
formly observed  by  their  missionaries  and  societies  (facts  acknowledged  by  many  respect- 
able and  impartial  persons  both  in  Jamaica  and  in  the  other  colonies^  whose  continued 
friendship  to  their  missions  they  very  gratefully  record),  arc  not  admitted  as  sufficient 
reasons  for  theif  protection,  they  will  not  seek  it  in  any  case  by  becoming  parties  to  the 
passions  of  men,  nor  snffer  their  missionaries  to  become  so ;  they  will  not  compromise  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  in  their  legitimate  exposition,  to  obtain  favour.  In  the  quiet 
and  simple  course  of  endeavouring  to  make  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  better  men, 
and  better  servants,  and  better  subjects,  they  shall  persevere;  and  if  they  suffer  for  this 
righteousness*  sake,  they  know  the  general  character  of  their  missionaries,  and  their 
societies  in  the  West  Indies,  so  well,  that  they  will  suffer  patiently,  until  their  case  be 
redressed  by  the  justice  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  to  whom  they  have  never  looked 
for  protection,  in  cases  of  persecution,  in  vain.  To  that  protection,  and  to  the  public 
feeling  and  liberality  of  this  country,  they  can  with  confidence  leave  the  religious  liberties 
of  their  numerous  congregations  in  the  West  India  colonies,  and  those  of  the  missionaries 

who  are  there  employed  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  society  at  large. 

• 
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*'  6.  That  copies  of  the  above  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the  dght  honourable  Earl 
Bathurst,  one  of  His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State;  and  to  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Manchester,  Governor  of  Jamaica. 

(Signed)       *'  George  Morley^  '\ 

'^  Richard  WaUouy  >  Secretaries. 
''  John  Mason^        ) 


1167.  You  stated  your  opinion,  that  some  of  the  missionaries  that  signed  those  reso- 
lutions saw  reason  afterwards  to  alter  their  opinion  ? — I  did  ;  I  would  observe  further, 
that  when  I  first  arrived  in  Jamaica  my  own  opinion  was  as  strong  against  immediate 
and  general  abolition  of  slavery  as  ever  their  opinion  was. 

1168.  You  are  aware  that  when  those  resolutions  were  sent  over  from  Jamaica,  a  very 
severe  reprimand  was  sent  out  to  them  from  the  Wesleyan  committee  in  England  for 
having  come  to  those  resolutions  ? — I  am  aware  of  that. 

1169.  And  it  was  afler  that  reprimand  from  the  body  at  home  that  you  understand  that 
Ihey  changed  their  opinions  upon  this  subject  ?— They  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the 
impropriety  of  having  adopted  those  resolutions,  that,  before  there  was  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Parent  Society,  they  endeavoured  to  have  them  suppressed ;  but  the  docu- 
ments would  not  be  given  up  to  them. 

1170.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  body  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  in  London, 
who,  in  January,  1825,  passed  a  severe  reprimand  upon  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  for 
publishing  the  resolutions  in  September,  1824,  could  possibly  have  known  as  much  about 
the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  as  the  persons  they  so  reprimanded  ? — Whatever  know- 
ledge they  possessed  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  must  have  been  derived  from  pub- 
lic sources ;  but  they  certainly  were  aware  of  this  fact,  that  their  former  missionaries  iu 
that  island  were  as  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  this  subject  as  those,  some  of 
whom  had  only  recently  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  yet  no  statement  of  the  kind  had  e?er 
heen  made  before,  nor  were  those  the  opinions  of  other  missionaries  at  any  time  pievious 
to  1824. 

1171.  Can  you  state  whether  the  other  missionaries  in  the  island  made  any  protest,  or 
any  representation,  in  contradiction  of  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  five? — They  dis- 
avowed all  participation  to  our  committee  at  home. 

1172.  Did  they  publish  that  at  the  time? — No ;  because  they  considered  that  the  pub- 
lication even  of  such  a  document  would  be  in  direct  contravention  of  the  rules  of  our 
society,  and  therefore  they  would  not  publish  any  thing  verging  upon  political  controversy* 

1173.  Do  not  you  consider  that  the  impression  must  have  been  very  strong  upon  the 
minds  of  those  missionaries  as  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  state  of  slavery  in 
Jamaica,  to  have  induced  persons  to  come  to  those  resolutions  which  you  say  it  is  not 
befitting  their  character  as  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  to  have  made  a  all  ? 
—I  should  hope  the  best  of  their  general  character,  of  course,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  any  thing  to  the  reverse ;  but  I  know  that  some  of  those  men  were  not  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  state  of  slavery.  Our  missionaries  at  that  time  had  been, 
as  they  stated  themselves,  so  foully  misrepresented,  that  they  considered  it  due  to  their 
characters  to  publish  their  own  views ;  but  they  certainly  have  altered  their  views  since 
that  time,  and  Mr.  Young  has  made  a  public  renunciation  of  those  views  in  print. 

1174.  Do  not  you  think  they  were  at  least  likely  to  have  known  as  much  upon  the 
subject  as  the  committee  living  in  London,  who  passed  the  reprimand  upon  them  and 
who  never  were  in  Jamaica  in  their  lives  ? — I  should  suppose  so ;  they  saw  of  course 
more  slavery  than  the  committee  did. 

1175.  How  long  did  Mr.  Young  remain  in  Jamaica  after  the  passing  of  the  resolutions? 
— I  think  nearly  two  years. 

1176.  When  did  the  other  seven  missionaries  communicate  to  the  committee  in  London 
their  disclaimer  of  those  resolutions  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  believe  every  man 
not  connected  with  them  disclaimed  it  to  the  committee. 

1177.  Was  the  disclaimer  made  by  the  seven  missionaries  in  Jamaica  to  the  committee 
in  London,  before  the  committee  in  London  had  transmitted  to  the  island  its  vote  of  dis- 
approbation ? — I  should  suppose  it  was,  because  we  always  in  our  correspondence  with 
the  committee,  as  individuals,  offer  our  own  opinion  upon  any  such  subject  as  that.  Had 
I  been  in  Jamaica  at  that  time,  I  would  have  written  to  the  committee,  saying  that  such 
a  thing  had  taken  place,  but  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

1178.  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  in  Jamaica? — I  believe  it  was  the  first  of  March 
or  April,  1825. 
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1179.  You  say  your  first  impression  after  you  went  to  Jamaica,  was  also  unfavourable 
to  giving  immediate  emancipation ;  in  what  tifne  did  your  opinion  upon  that  subject 
change  ? — My  opinion  upon  that  subject  changed  gradually ;  but  I  must  say,  that  my 
original  opinion  had  been  very  much  strengthened  by  the  representations  of  the  very  men 
that  published  those  resolutions. 

1180.  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Crofts  and  Mr.  Young? — Principally  those  two. 

1181.  Which  of  the  others  had  you  communication  with? — I  had  also  communications 
with  Mr.  Binning,  who  is  now  in  England. 

1 182.  Amongst  the  persons  that  signed  those  resolutions^  was  there  not  a  Mr.  Shipman  ? 
—Yes;  I  never  saw  him. 

1183.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  had  been  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  before  those  reso- 
lutions were  passed  ? — I  do  not  remember. 

1184.  Which  of  those  missionaries  do  you  say  had  been  so  short  a  time  as  not  to  have 
had  sufficient  means  of  forming  a  judgment  ?— Mr.  Young  had  been  there  but  a  short 
time. 

1185.  How  long? — I  do  not  exactly  know;  perhaps  he  had  been  there  two  years,  and 
there  was  another,  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  since  died,  and  who  I  believe  had  not  been  in 
the  island  longer  than  half  a  year. 

1186.  How  long  had  Mr.  Crofls  been  there? — I  think  about  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Young. 

1187.  Would  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  London  show  any  disclaimer  by  the 
other  seven  gentlemen  ? — No  other  than  their  private  letters. 

1188.  Amongst  the  proceedings  of  your  committee  in  London,  would  there  be  found 
any  letter  from  those  seven  disclaiming  their  having  joined  in  those  resolutions  ?  —  I  do 
not  know  ;  I  should  suppose  there  would. 

1189.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  such  disclaimer? — I  have  not. 

1190.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  know  that  any  communication  was  made  by  the  other 
seven  missionaries  ? — Yes  I  do,  because  they  told  me  so. 

1191.  Did  they  tell  you  whether  they  did  it  before  or  after  they  knew  of  the  resolu- 
tions being  disapproved  by  the  committee  ? — No ;  but,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  they 
had  written  to  the  committee  before. 

1192.  Do  you  know  whether  they  published  any  disclaimer  in  the  Jamaica  papers 
upon  the  subject  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1 193.  You  have  stated  that  the  observations  which  are  contained  in  those  resolutions, 
expressing  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy,  must  have  been  founded 
upon  the  personal  knowledge  which  some  of  those  missionaries  had  of  two  or  three  parti- 
cular magistrates  you  have  named,  how  can  you  be  sure  of  that,  you  not  having  been  in 
the  island  at  the  time,  and  therefore  not  knowing  what  their  communication  may  have 
been  with  the  other  magistrates  ? — I  know  the  circuits  upon  which  they  travelled,  and  I 
know,  in  consequence,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
magistrates ;  and  besides,  from  conversations  with  the  parties  themselves,  I  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  having  been  acquainted  principally  with  those  to  wliom  I  have 
already  alluded ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  good  opinion  which  they  entertained  of 
the  magistracy  in  general,  was  founded  upon  the  good  opinion  that  they  entertained  of 
those  men. 

1194.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion of  the  magistrates  generally,  merely  from  their  having  received  acts  of  kindness  and 
proper  consideration  from  those  three  magistrates  whom  you  have  named,  other  magistrates 
riaving  acted  with  a  different  feeling  towards  them? — 1  believe  they  had  no  other  ground 
for  making  that  assertion  than  what  I  have  stated. 

1195.  Had  they  any  ground  for  making  a  contrary  representation? — They  certainly 
had,  because  they  had  known  instances  of  persecution  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
magistracy  previous  to  that  time. 

1196.  As  you  were  not  in  the  island  at  the  time,  can  you  have  any  knowledge  of  those 
acts  of  persecution?— They  themselves  have  told  me  of  the  general  indisposition  of  the 
magistrates,  and  they  have  related  to  me  some  instances  of  opposition. 

1197.  Are  the  committee  to  understand  that,  in  personal  communication  with  you, 
they  contradicted  the  statement  they  made  in  those  resolutions  ? — ^They  probably  did  not 
intend  to  contradict  it ;  but  in  the  course  of  conversations  they  have  related  instances  to 
*ne,  in  which  the  missionaries  had  met  with  personal  opposition  from  the  magistrates  of 
the  island. 

1198.  In  those  resolutions  they  speak  of  the  general  kindness  of  the  magistracy'  towards 
them,  did  they,  when  they  were  mentioning  to  you  instances  of  misconduct  of  which  they 
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coiDplainedy  mean  to  represent  those  as  exceptions  to  the  general  good  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  towards  them  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  when  they  communicated  those  cir- 
cumstances to  me  they  intended  to  mention  them  in  any  kind  of  connexion  with  those 
lesolutions.  The  communication  was  made  in  the  course  of  general  conversation ;  but, 
of  course,  those  missionaries  could  only  be  expected  to  give  such  an  opinion  as  they  sup- 
posed should  consist  with  their  acquaintance  with  the  magistrates,  whatever  that  acquaint- 
ance might  have  been. 

1199.  Who  were  the  five  missionaries  that  signed  those  resolutions? — Mr.  Home,  who 
is  now  in  Bermuda ;  Mr.  Shipman,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Crofts,  and,  I  think,  Mr.  Jenkins, 
who  is  since  dead,  and  Mr.  Binning. 

1200.  According  to  the  system  which  prevails  in  your  society,  have  not  those  gentle- 
men, during  the  time  they  have  been  in  the  island,  visited  other  parts  of  it,  besides  the 
particular  districts  in  which  they  have  been  settled  ? — Not  to  a  great  extent  before  that 
time ;  it  is  only  since  I  arrived  in  Jamaica  that  our  system  has  become  so  modified  as 
to  require  any  thing  like  general  travelling  throughout  the  country ;  attending  missionary 
meetings,  for  instance. 

120J .  Did  not  Mr.  Shipman,  after  residing  in  one  part  of  the  island,  move  to  another 
part  of  the  island  ? — Mr.  Shipman  was  for  some  time  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East. 

1202.  Was  not  he  some  time  in  Kingston  ? — Yes. 

1203.  And  in  Montego  Bay? — I  do  not  know  how  long  he  might  have  been  in  Mon* 
tego  Bay ;  but  at  that  time,  in  St.  James's,  we  had  no  intercourse  with  the  interior,  to 
my  knowledge. 

1204.  How  long  was  Mr.  Home  in  the  island  ? — I  suppose  he  had  been  longer  than 
either  of  the  others ;  but  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  Kingston.  I  believe  he 
was  also  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  for  some  time. 

1205'  Do  not  those  resolutions  refer  to  reports  which  had  been  made  from  time  io 
time  by  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica  to  the  committee  here,  as  reports  which  showed  the 
hberality  which  those  missionaries  had  experienced  ? — It  is  so  stated  in  the  resolutions. 

1206.  Have  you  any  reason  to  contradict  that  statement? — I  have  no  reasou  to  con- 
tradict the  fact  that  the  reports  were  so  sent  home. 

1207.  Was  not  the  disclaimer  which  you  speak  of  as  having  been  given  by  the  other 
missionaries  a  disclaimer  not  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  resolutions,  but  of  tlie  man- 
ner in  which  the  meeting  took  place? — I  do  not  speak  of  it  so  much  as  a  disclaimer,  as 
of  a  correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  respective  missionaries,  stating  to  the  committee 
that  they  were  not  concerned  in  those  resolutions,  but  what  the  immediate  objection  made 
in  that  correspondence  to  the  committee  was  I  am  not  aware. 

1208.  Have  you  any  reason  for  believing  that  the  other  seven  missionaries  meant  to 
contradict  any  statements  contained  in  those  resolutions  ? — I  am  certain  that  they  neve  r 
entered  into  the  same  views  upon  the  subject  as  those  men  who  published  the  resolutions ; 
I  know  it,  because  they  have  told  me  so. 

1209.  Did  they  ever  communicate  to  the  committee  in  Loudon,  that  they  did  not 
concur  in  the  representation  which  had  been  made  by  that  meeting  of  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates  ? — £  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  disclaimed  any  connexion 
whatever  with  those  resolutions,  but  I  never  saw  their  letters. 

1210.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  five  persons  who  concurred  in  those 
resolutions  were  of  equal  respectability,  and  their  assertioris  equally  entitled  to  credit, 
with  the  other  gentlemen  who  you  say  did  not  concur? — In  point  of  general  respectability 
they  were  on  the  par.  * 

121 1.  In  the  third  resolution  of  the  committee,  it  is  said,  that  two  of  those  gentlemen  had 
been  placed  by  the  last  conference  under  censure,  one  being  recalled,  and  the  other  being 
removed  from  the  island ;  can  you  mention  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  ? — Mr.  Horner 
was  sent  to  the  Bermudas;  Mr.  Shipman  was  recalled  to  England. 

1212.  When  this  resolution  speaks  of  the  last  conference,  does  it  mean  the  conference 
of  the  Wesleyan  body  of  this  country? — It  does. 

1213.  At  what  period  was  that  conference  held  ?— Our  annual  conference  always  takes 
place  in  the  latter  end  of  July ;  but  I  ought  to  observe  that  our  missionary  committee 
acts,  with  respect  to  our  foreign  stations,  as  the  annual  conference  does  with  regard  to 
the  society  generally ;  they  are  invested  with  authority  to  act  as  they  think  proper  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  missions  generally. 

1214.  Then  does  it  follow  that  this  censure  had  taken  place  in  July,  1824  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  possible,  because,  judging  from  the  time  at  which  the  annual 
conference  met,  they  could  not  have  known  of  the  publication  of  those  resolutions  at  that 
tinae. 
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1215.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  censure  was  in  consequence  of  those  resolutions? — 
The  censure  upon  Mi.  Uorne  and  Mr.  Shipman  was  certainly  in  consequence  of  those 
resolutions. 

1216.  You  said  that  the  missionaries  had  been  so  greatly  misrepresented,  that  they 
thought  it  due  to  their  own  character  to  state  what  their  views  really  were ;  do  you  mean, 
that  before  the  time  when  those  gentlemen  passed  those  resolutions,  they  had  met  with 
much  opposition,  and  they  thought  that  by  publishing  those  resolutions  they  might  di- 
minish that  opposition  ? — I  believe  that  was  the  object ;  they  had  suffered  much  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  papers,  and  that  was,  I  believe,  one  cause  of  the  publication 
of  those  resolutions. 

1217.  Had  the  Jamaica  newspapers  been  extremely  hostile  to  the  missionaries  before 
that  time  ? — ^Always  extremely  hostile. 

1218.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  they  had  been  exposed  to  great  hostility  in  their  pious 
endeavours  in  the  island,  they  could,  as  honest  men,  have  passed  resolutions  in  which 
they  thank  the  magistrates  for  the  good  will  they  have  generally  shown  towards  the  spread 
of  morality  and  religion  amongst  the  slaves  ? — So  far  as  they  were  immediately  connected 
with  them.  I  have  stated  before  that  there  were  several  gentlemen,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
£ast  particularly,  who  were  friendly  to  our  missions  ;  there  were  also  those  two  gentle- 
men in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  and  one  or  two  very  friendly  in  Kingston :  now,  the 
acquaintance  of  those  missionaries  extended  very  little,  if  any,  further  than  the  acquaint- 
ance with  those  gentlemen,  and  their  opinion  of  the  magistracy  was  founded  upon  their 
knowledge  of  those  with  whom  they  were  best  acquainted,  and  with  whom  they  had  more 
immediately  to  do. 

1219.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  this  were  true  with  respect  to  the  magistrates  with  whom 
they  were  most  acquainted,  but  they  knew  that  the  fact  was  notoriously  otherwise  in  other 
parts,  that  they,  as  honest  men,  would  pass  those  resolutions  in  the  pointed  terms  in  which 
they  are  worded? — ^They  could  not  possibly  have  been  ignorant  oi  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  missionaries  previous  to  that  time ;  and  I  must  con- 
fess that  those  resolutions  are  certainly  astonishing  to  me,  and  they  always  appeared  a 
perfect  anomaly. 

1220.  Could  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  yourself  of  the  magistrates,  as  you 
were  not  in  the  island? — From  the  public  documents  of  our  society  I  could. 

1221.  Are  not  those  public  documents  referred  to  by  those  missionaries? — No,  their 
own  private  letters.  Whatever  information  of  that  kind  is  given  to  the  committee  is 
always  by  private  correspondence. 

1222.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  there  is  no  report  made  by  the  missionaries  to  the 
committee  in  London,  of  the  general  religious  progress  of  their  congregations,  and  of  the 
facilities  or  the  opposition  they  experience  in  their  labours  ? — We  transmit  an  annual 
Report  of  the  state  of  religion  among  the  people,  but  we  never  make  an  official  Report  of 
the  general  disposition  or  indisposition  of  the  local  authorities  to  religion.  Whatever  in- 
formation we  send  upon  those  subjects  is  through  the  medium  of  private  letters. 

1223.  Would  not  those  five  missionaries  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  island 
know  other  magistrates  besides  those  whom  you  have  particularly  named  ? — It  is  very 
likely  they  would,  but  1  believe  that  the  gentlemen  before  mentioned  were  their  principal 
acquaintances. 

1224.  What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  you  believe  that  any  one  of  those  missionaries 
residing  at  Montego  Bay,  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
magistracy  of  that  parish  ? — ^The  principal  knowledge  which  I  conceive  he  could  have  of 
the  magistracy,  would  be  derived  from  the  mere  application  made  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  for  obtaining  a  license,  but  I  believe  their  private  acquaintance  with  the  magis- 
tracy, except  so  far  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  extremely  limited. 

1225.  In  what  respect  has  your  own  acquaintance  with  the  magistrates  been  more  ex- 
tensive ? — Because  I  have  travelled  more  extensively  through  the  country  than  perhaps 
any  other  missionary. 

1226.  How  do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  they  travelled  ? — Because  our  system  until 
that  period  rendered  the  location  of  the  missionaries  to  a  great  degree  almost  indispensa- 
ble ;  none  of  them  previously  had  an  opportunity  of  general  travelling  so  much  as  I  had. 
We  had  not,  previously  to  1824,  missionaiy  meetings  in  the  island. 

1227.  Did  they  not  move  from  one  district  to  another  ? — They  did,  from  circuit  to 
circuit. 

1228.  If  there  had  been  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  of  the  conduct 
of  the  magistrates  to  them,  would  it  not  have  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — Of  course  it 
would. 
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1229.  Is  it  tben  consistent  with  the  character  of  those  missionaries  that  signed  those 
resolutions,  thattliey  should  have  suppressed  such  misconduct,  and  instead  of  conveying 
any  complaint,  should  have  expressed  themselves  in  terms  of  approbation  of  the  magis- 
tracy ? — I  cannot  satisfactorily  answer  that  question,  because  I  have  always  considered 
the  publication  of  those  resolutions  a  perfect  anomaly ;  I  have  had  more  to  do  with  the 
magistracy  than  any  other  missionary  we  have  ever  had  on  that  mission ;  and  I  have, 
except  in  some  few  instances,  seen  a  general  indisposition  to  the  encouragement  of 
missions. 

1230.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  seen  a  general  indisposition  to  all  religious  in- 
struction, without  reference  to  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  administered  ? — I  believe  there 
is,  because  I  have  spoken  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  expressed 
the  same  opinion. 

1231.  Who  are  the  clergymen  with  whom  you  have  conversed? — I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther I  ought  to  mention  their  names,  because  it  would  expose  them  to  inconvenience 
in  the  island. 

1232.  Are  any  of  the  clergymen  in  this  country  who  have  stated  to  you  the  existence 
of  that  disinclination  ? — ^There  is  one  in  England  with  whom  I  have  conversed  upon  that 
subject. 

1233.  Was  that  Mr.  Trew  ?— It  was  not. 

1234.  Do  you  know  that  is  the  practice  of  a  great  many  proprietors  to  have  clergymen 
upon  their  estates,  and  chapels  erected  upon  their  estates,  and  schools  established  there, 
attended  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England? — I  know  several  estates  upon  which 
facilities  are  afforded  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes ;  I  know  Mr.  Farqu- 
harson,  in  St.  Elizabeth's,  who  affords  every  facility  for  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  under 
his  care ;  I  know  also  that  Mr.  Samuel  Moulton  Barrett,  on  the  north  side,  encourages 
the  instruction  of  his  slaves  through  the  medium  of  the  Scottish  missionaries  and  others ; 
and  I  know  that  there  is  a  place  of  worship  connected  with  the  Church  of  England,  built 
upon  an  estate  under  the  management  of  Mr.  M*Cormack,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East. 

1235.  Do  you  mean  to  confine  yourself  to  these  as  the  only  instances  ? — No ;  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  other  instances,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  them. 

1236.  Do  not  you  know  that  considerable  voluntary  contributions  have  been  raised 
in  different  parishes,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  chapels  in  aid  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
—I  know  it  was  the  case  in  Kingston. 

1237.  Do  not  you  know  it  was  the  case  in  Manchester  ? — No. 

1238.  Did  you  never  hear  of  three  chapels  being  erected  by  voluntary  contributions  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester  ? — No ;  I  saw  one,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  other ;  I  never 
knew  much  of  the  parish  of  Manchester  at  any  time,  as  I  stated  before. 

1239.  Do  you  know  other  parishes  in  the  island  in  which  chapels  have  been  built  by 
voluntary  contributions? — I  do  not;  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  some  of  the 
parishes  there  may  be  additional  places  of  worship  to  the  parish  church,  but  I  do  not 
know  instances  in  which  such  places  of  worship  have  been  generally  built  by  voluntary 
contributions  in  Jamaica. 

1240.  Do  you  know  the  fact  of  an  increase  to  the  number  of  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishments, by  the  appointment  of  island  curates  in  addition  to  the  rectors  ? — I  do. 

1241.  Do  you  know  of  catechists  being  employed  in  the  island? — Yes;  but  I  know 
that  very  strong  measures  have  been  taken  to  counteract  the  instruction  of  those  cate- 
chists. 

J  242.  Do  you  speak  of  catechists  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Catechists  who  hate 
been  sent  out  to  the  several  estates  in  Jamaica,  and  I  suppose  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England. 

1243.  Upon  what  estate? — In  my  former  examination  I  gave  an  instance  in  St.  Do- 
rothy's. There  was  another  catechist  of  the  name  of  Jones,  who  was  sent  to  an  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  and  he  likewise  told  roe  that  although  he  resided  upon 
the  estate,  such  were  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  attorney  and  overseer,  that 
he  never  could  carry  his  instructions  into  effect  among  the  negroes. 

1244.  Do  you  know  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  having  several  establishments  in  different 
parts  ? — ^The  Scottish  establishments  in  Jamaica  are  not  all  connected  with  the  establislied 
church  of  Scotland ;  there  are  several  missionaries  connected  with  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society,  who  are  members  of  the  Secession  Church. 

1245.  Is  not  Mr.  Blyth  one  ? — He  is,  and  Mr.  Watson  is  another. 

1246.  Are  not  they  admitted  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  slave  population  ? — 
They  have  been  encouraged  principally,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Moulton  Barrett  and  some 
other  persons  on  the  north  side^  to  instruct  the  negroes  upon  their  properties. 
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1247.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  their  establishments  ? — I  believe  there  are  four 
Scottish  missionaries  in  the  island,  Mr.  Waddell,  Mr.  Blyth,  Mr.  Watson,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

1248.  Do  you  know  any  other  instances  of  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
coming  upon  the  estates  at  certain  times  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction 
to  the  slaves  ? — I  cannot  deny  it,  because  I  should  then  state  what  I  do  not  know ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  generally  do  not  direct  their  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  the  slaves  upon  the  estates.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hilton,  in  St.  Eliza- 
beth's, paid  more  attention  to  that  duty  than  any  other,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  gene- 
rally the  case. 

1249.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Mr.  Walters,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth's? — ^No,  I 
never  heard  of  him. 

1250.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Manchester? — I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Hall.  I 
beg  to  explain  that  when  I  stated  that  I  believe  the  clergy  generally  do  not  direct  their 
attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  upon  the  estates,  I  mean  by  teaching  on  the 
estates,  visiting  the  plantation  houses,  and  having  the  negroes  called  up  and  instructed 
there.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have  not  in  some 
cases  chapels  established  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  to  and  teacliing  the  negroes;  but  I 
mean  to  say  that  what  we  call  estate  preaching  or  estnte  instruction  is  not  generally 
attended  to  by  the  established  clergy. 

1251.  You  have  stated  that  the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  this  country  gave  instruction 
to  their  missionaries  not  to  interfere  with  the  slaves,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  instructions 
they  gave  ? — ^They  are  printed  instructions,  of  which  every  missionary  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  ;  the  substance  is,  that  they  are  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  political  institutions 
of  those  countries  in  which  they  may  be  called  to  labour. 

1252.  Are  any  of  the  missionaries  to  your  knowledge  in  correspondence  with  the 
Anti-slavery  Society  ? — Not  one  to  my  knowledge ;  no  member  of  our  mission  ever  cor- 
responds with  the  Anti-slavery  Society ;  the  only  instance  of  correspondence  I  ever 
knew  was  a  note  written  by  myself,  while  I  was  last  in  England,  to  Mr.  Pringle,  the  se- 
cretary of  the  Anti-slavery  Society. 

1253.  Do  they  take  any  part  in  the  editing  or  the  publishing  either  the  Watchman  or 
the  Christian  Record  ? — No,  no  more  than  any  correspondent  might  do  in  sending  a 
letter  for  publication. 

1254.  Do  they  occasionally  write  in  those  publications? — I  have  known  them  write 
occasionally  in  the  public  papers,  in  the  Chronicle,  the  Courant,  and  the  Watchman  on 
the  subject  of  the  mission.  I  have  done  so  myself;  but  the  Missionary  Society  has  no- 
thing whatever  to  do  with  those  publications.  The  columns  of  those  papers  are  open  to 
us  as  they  would  be  to  any  other  persons,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

1255.  Do  the  communications  which  take  place  between  the  missionaries  and  the 
slaves  ever  lead  to  any  reference  to  the  master  or  overseer  ? — I  will  mention  a  case  which 
perhaps  will  explain  how  we  sometimes  come  to  a  knowledge  of  facts.  While  I  resided 
at  Grateful  Hill,  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Gibbs,  and  another  slave  from  Mount  Con^ 
cord  property,  came  to  our  chapel,  and  asked  to  see  me :  when  they  made  the  following 
complaint :  that  on  the  night  or  two  before,  the  overseer  of  that  property  had  taken  away 
three  of  their  daughters,  I  believe  the  eldest  was  not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  and 
that  he  locked  up  those  children  for  improper  purposes,  and  begged  me  to  interfere.  I 
told  them  no ;  that  circumstanced  as  I  was  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  do  so,  any  fur- 
ther than  by  sending  them  (the  parents)  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  who  happened  to  be 
Mr.  Dane,  who  interposed,  and  had  the  girls  set  at  liberty.  T  mention  this  circumstance 
to  show  that,  by  those  means,  we  frequently  come  to  the  knowledge  of  facts  without  any 
direct  interference  with  the  slaves  or  their  owners. 

1256.  You  have  spoken  of  the  immorality  which  prevails  amongst  the  white  people, 
and  particularly  as  to  their  keeping  mistresses,  were  you  speaking  with  reference  to  the 
towns  in  which  you  lived,  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston,  or  generally  ? — I  know  it  to  be 
the  case  generally  throughout  the  island. 

1257.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  not  in  the  habit  of  being  upon  estates? — ^No; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  reside  in  Jamaica,  and  to  travel  through  it,  without 
being  perfectly  acquainted  with  those  transactions  that  take  place. 

1258.  Do  you  mean  to  have  it  inferred  from  thence,  that  in  the  towns  in  Jamaica, 
Kingston  for  example,  there  are  those  exhibitions  taking  place  that  are  offensive  to  public 
decency  more  than  in  any  town  in  England  ? — There  are  certainly  many  scenes  that  are 
peculiarly  offensive  to  morals,  but  it  consists  with  my  knowledge  that  concubinage  is  carried 
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on  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  than  I  could  ever  have  conceived  possible 
in  any  country. 

1259.  You  mean  that  mistresses  are  kept  by  white  persons? — In  fact,  concubinage,  to  a 
great  extent,  is  common  to  all  classes;  such  is  the  constitution  of  society  in  Jamaica; 
but  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  more  common  amongst  the  white  inhabitants. 

1260.  What  description  of  white  persons  do  you  speak  of? — I  speak  of  merchants, 
planters,  and  clerks ;  and  indeed  of  the  white  population  generally. 

1261.  To  what  extent  has  your  acquaintance  with  the  white  population  gone?— I  have 
very  considerable  acquaintance  of  a  particular  kind  with  the  white  population  generally. 

1262.  How  many  might  be  the  persons  in  whose  houses  you  have  been  and  whose 
course  of  life  you  knew  ?— I  cannot  say ;  they  have  been  too  numerous  to  particularise ; 
bat  every  body  resident  in  Jamaica  must  know  those  facts.  Even  with  a  limited  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  it  is  impossible  not  to  know  them  ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  system  of  concubinage  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  universal  in 
Jamaica  ;  to  say  it  is  general  is  saying  too  little. 

1263.  That  is  your  description  of  the  stale  of  society  in  Jamaica? — With  regard  to  con- 
cubinage it  certainly  is;  that  very  circumstance  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  difficulties 
which  have  obstructed  our  labours  in  the  instruction  of  the  people  of  Jamaica.  I  feel  con- 
vinced that,  to  the  consequences  immediately  resulting  from  the  power  which  the  master 
possesses  over  his  female  slaves,  must  be  attributed  the  present  state  of  demoralization  in 
which  that  island  is  plunged,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  shall  state  my 
reason  for  saying  so.     A  proprietor,  for  instance,  has  twenty  female  slaves  upon  his  pro- 
perty ;  it  is  well  known  that  those  slaves  are  entirely  at  his  own  disposal.    That  circum- 
stance of  itself  must  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  produce  demoralization.    But  those  women 
again  have  children ;  in  many  cases  the  proprietor  gives  freedom,  not  only  to  the  woman 
he  has  kept,  but  to  her  children.    It  cannot  be  expected  that  children  of  parents,  under 
such  circumstances,  can  reasonably  hope  for  any  thing  like  marriage  with  men  of  respect- 
able character ;  audit  is  well  known,  at  the  same  time,  that  women  of  colour  will  not  inter- 
marry with  others,  unless  they  suppose  that  they  are  at  least  as  respectable  as  themselves. 
The  distinctions  in  society  are  founded  principally  upon  colour;  the  daughters  of  white  men 
will  not  marry  those  who  are  inferior  in  colour  to  themselves,  and  those  who  are  superior 
will  not  feel  willing  to  enter  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  persons  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ;    hence  it  is  that  in  most  cases  we  find  concubinage  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
mothers)  obliged  to  be  resorted  to ;  and  they  will  prefer  letting  out  their  daughters,  under 
those  circumstances,  to  marrying  them  with  people  of  their  own  colour.     I  have  known 
mothers,  in  conseqiience  of  those  distinctions,  and  of  the  degradation  attached  by  the 
whites  to  people  of  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  original  indiscriminate  connexions  with 
slaves  (for  this  is  the  foundation  of  the  evil)  rather  put  out  their  daughters  to  live  in  con- 
cubinage with  white  men,  than  allow  them  to  mairy  with  men  of  their  own  colour. 

1264.  You  have  stated  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the  women  who  live  the  sort  of  life 
you  describe  are  free  women  of  colour  ? — The  greater  number  kept  by  white  men  are 
principally  free  women  of  colour. 

1265.  Supposing  emancipation  to  take  place,  and  the  slaves  to  work  for  hire,  as  you 
seem  to  think  they  would  do,  and  the  white  people  to  remain,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil 
emplojring  those  black  people,  what  reason  have  you  to  suppose  that  the  same  state  of  con- 
cubinage would  not  continue  to  exist  between  these  white  men  and  those  women  of  colour? 
— For  this  obvious  reason,  that  in  proportion  as  religious  and  moral  instruction  has  ad- 
vanced among  the  free  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  we  have  observed,  invariably,  that'the  con- 
cubinage system  becomes  subdued;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  be 
equally  so  among  those  who  are  now  in  a  state  of  slavery,  when  emancipated.  I 
kr.ow  several  women  who  have  had  the  strongest  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  return 
to  their  former  state  of  life ;  I  have  known  instances  in  which  they  were  deprived  of 
almost  all  the  property  they  possessed  from  their  former  state  of  life,  and  yet  they  have 
submitted  to  such  loss  rather  than  return  to  that  degraded  state,  and  all  in  consequence  of 
the  elevation  of  the  tone  of  their  morals  by  religious  instruction. 

1266.  How  have  they  been  deprived  of  their  property  ? — A  woman  of  colour  frequently 
derives  a  considerable  portion  of  her  property  from  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  lived ; 
now,  in  some  cases,  this  property  has  been  so  ineffectually  secured  as  that  the  trustees  or 
executors  have  had  the  power  of  depriving  her  of  it ;  I  can  state  an  instance  in  which  a 
young  woman  had  formerly  lived  with  a  merchant,  and  from  him  had  received  some  slave 
property,  which  she  enjoyed ;  the  gentleman  is  dead,  though  part  of  his  family  are  still 
living,  but  another  individual,  who  is  a  wharfinger,  and  who  acts  for  the  deceased  or  his 
estate^  took  a  fancy  to  this  lady,  and  required  her  to  go  and  live  with  him ;  she  refused  to 
do  8o,  and  he,  being  aware  of*^  the  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  she  held  those  slaves. 
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adopted  such  measures  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  her,  by  means  of  her  friends^  to  purchase 
them  or  she  would  have  been  deprived  of  them  altogether. 

1 267.  Then  the  property  never  had  been  given  to  the  young  woman  ? — It  was  literally 
given  by  the  proprietor;  it  is  frequently  given  in  this  way,  <^  I  make  you  a  present  of  those 
slaves,'^  and  this  mode  is  very  common  in  Jamaica. 

1268.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  is  the  peculiar  habit  of  the  people  of  colour  to  whom 
a  gift  of  that  sort  may  be  made,  to  be  very  tenacious  about  having  a  deed  prepared  and 
executed  by  the  person  who  is  about  to  make  that  gift  ?— I  believe  that  many  of  them  are 
sufficiently  shrewd  to  secure  their  gifts  legally,  but,  to  my  certain  knowledge  in  other  in- 
stances, this  has  not  been  the  case. 

1269.  Was  the  case  you  have  mentioned  a  singular  one  or  one  of  a  class  of  cases? —  I 
gave  that  case,  as  an  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  strong  inducements  are  held  out 
to  the  women  of  colour  to  return  to  that  state  of  life,  but  that,  arising  above  its  degradation 
by  religious  instruction,  they  will  not  do  so. 

1270.  In  that  case  was  there  any  person  claiming  those  slaves  under  the  will  ? — I  do 
not  know ;   I  rather  believe  the  party  was  acting  under  a  power  of  attorney. 

1271.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  that  man  being  the  attorney  ot  the  devisees, 
asserted  the  title  of  his  constituents  to  those  slaves,  because  the  woman  would  not  live 
with  him  ? — I  do  not  know  in  what  legal  relation  he  stood  to  the  parties,  but  I  believe 
he  was  acting  under  power  of  attorney. 

1272.  Could  you  trace  the  reftisal  of  that  woman  in  that  case,  to  the  religious  instruction 
which  she  had  received  ? — Decidedly  I  could. 

1273.  What  age  was  she? — ^About  thirty;  she  stated  the  circumstances  to  me  in  which 
she  was  placed  at  the  time. 

1274.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  her  moral  conduct  ?— None  in  the  world,  she  is 
decidedly  moral  and  religious ;  I  could  produce  many  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

1275.  You  wish  to  show  that,  if  the  slaves  are  emancipated,  and  if  they  receive  religious 
instruction,  they  would  be  likely  to  abandon  their  immoral  conduct? — Yes;  their  state  of 
morals  would  advance  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  morals  of  the  free 
people  now  do  under  the  same  circumstances. 

1276.  Can  those  women  of  colour  who  live  with  those  men  in  general  read  and  write? 
— A  great  number  of  them  cannot ;  I  have  never  seen  so  much  deplorable  ignorance  in 
this  respect  as  among  many  of  those  women  of  colour;  and  I  know  one  woman  of  colour 
who  had  seventeen  children,  and  no  two  by  the  same  father,  and  rode  in  her  carriage ;  and 
I  have  known  instances  in  which  no  moial  turpitude  was  attached  to  female  deviations 
from  rectitude.  A  woman  who,  to-day,  gives  her  daughter  to  live  with  a  man  in  concubiiK 
age,  holds  the  same  rank  in  society  that  she  did  the  day  before. 

1277.  You  speak  of  the  coloured  women  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  the  white  women  in  Jamaica 
are  a  virtuous  race  of  women. 

1278.  Is  it  not  a  general  feeling  among  the  women  of  colour,  that  they  prefer  living 
with  white  men  as  mistresses,  to  marrying  a  person  of  colour? — It  is,  but  not  so  much  so 
now  as  formerly,  the  indisposition  is  attributable  to  slavery. 

1279.  Have  you  perceived  that  religious  instruction  has  overcome  that  indisposition 
to  marry  people  of  colour? — It  has,  to  my  knowledge. 

1280.  Have  you  been  able  to  trace  that  to  the  effect  of  religious  instruction?— The 
parties  generally  whom  I  have  known  to  intermarry  are  religious  persons. 

1281.  With  regard  to  that  large  part  of  the  slave  population  which  is  at  present  with- 
out religious  instruction,  do  you  think,  if  they  were  emancipated,  there  would  be  a  desire 
among  them  to  receive  it? — At  present  there  is  a  strong  desire  among  the  slaves  to  be  in- 
structed ;  in  Trelawney,  for  instance,  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  there  was  a  move- 
ment to  that  effect  among  the  slaves,  such  as  we  had  not  previously  known,  but,  owing  to 
the  impossibility  of  our  missionary  in  Falmouth  attending  to  their  instruction,  we  were 
obliged  to  forego  those  advantages;  I  have  never  seen  a  general  indisposition  in  the  negroes 
to  receive  religious  instruction,  and  I  have  paid  very  considerable  attention  to  their  cha- 
racter in  that  respect. 

1282.  You  have  stated  that  your  society  has  about  10,000  in  Jamaica  ? — We  have  about 
13,000  in  our  society ;  I  suppose  about  10,000  are  slaves. 

1283.  Have  you  any  notion  of  what  proportion  the  other  religious  persuasions  have? — 
I  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  number  of  negroes  who 
attend  our  places  of  worship  than  any  other  religious  body. 

1284.  You  do  not  suppose  that  you  have  so  many  as  all  the  rest  put  together  ? — No; 
we  have  a  great  number  of  negroes  who  attend  our  chapels,  but  who  are  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  our  societies. 

i2d5.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  population  of  Kingston  ?— I  am. 
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1286.  What  proportion  of  the  population  attend  religious  worship  of  some  kind  or 
other  ? — ^The  churcn  is  generally  well  attended,  but  there  are  not  a  great  number  of  negroes 
who  attend;  the  church  of  Scotland,  I  mean  the  kirk  in  Kingston,  has  no  negroes  who 
attend  it ;  indeed  I  never  saw  more  than  sixty  people  in  the  kirk  at  aoy  time  I  was  in 
it  on  Sunday. 

1287.  Should  you  suppose  that,  taking  them  together,  there  is  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  population  attending  Divine  Service  of  some  kind  or  other  in  Jamaica  than 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  metropolis  ?— In  the  towns  the  proportion  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  there  is  no  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  country  who  attend  reli- 
gious worship,  either  slave  or  free ;  indeed,  they  have  not  the  opportunity  or  places  or 
worship. 

1288.  In  the  town  of  Kingston,  should  you  say  that  there  is  the  same  proportion  at- 
tending religious  worship  that  there  is  in  this  metropolis  ? — ^There  is  a  great  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  who  attend  religious  worship. 

1269.  Taking  the  community  at  large,  should  you  say  that  they  were  as  much  under 
the  operation  of  religious  feelings  and  opinions  as  in  this  country  ? — No  I  do  not  believ<» 
that,  but  I  think  in  Kingston  as  great  a  proportion  attends  the  public  services  of  ^ligion. 

1290.  Do  you  speak  of  the  white  population  ? — No,  I  believe  that  in  our  large  chuapel 
as  many  white  people  attend  as  in  any  other  place  of  worship  in  Kingston ;  and  on  some 
Sundays  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  count  the  white  people  in  that  chapel,  and  upon  an 
average  they  will  not  amount  to  more  than  forty  or  fifty. 

1291.  What  description  of  population  is  it  that  attend  the  churches  at  Kingston  ?-~ 
The  people  of  colour  and  the  free  blacks  principally. 

1292.  Having  watched  the  effect  of  religious  instruction  upon  the  minds  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  slaves,  are  you  of  opinion  that  religious  knowledge  is  consistent  with  the 
permanent  patient  endurance  of  slavery  ? — I  believe  that  religion  alone  will  keep  the  slaves 
quiet,  under  the  hope  of  ultimate  emancipation ;  but  I  believe  that  no  state  of  improve- 
ment in  Jamaica  will  ever  extinguish  the  strong  desire  of  freedom. 

1293.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  that  religious  knowledge,  coupled  with  general  know- 
ledge, has  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  desire  of  freedom  ?— I  certainly  believe  that,  in 
proportion  as  a  slave  becomes  enlightened  and  knows  his  privileges  as  a  man,  he  will  fee! 
a  more  intense  desire  after  freedom ;  though  I  believe  that  religion  will  enable  him  to  con- 
trol his  passions,  and  wait  for  the  legitimate  accomplishment  of  his  wishes ;  this  I  have 
seen  in  the  late  insurrection  in  the  conduct  of  our  own  people. 

1294.  Balancing  on  the  one  hand  the  effect  of  knowledge  as  stimulating  the  desire  of 
freedom,  and  on  the  other  the  influence  of  religion  as  prescribing  patience  under  suffer- 
ing, are  you  upon  the  whole  of  opinion  that  religious  instruction,  such  as  it  is,  increases 
the  desire  for  freedom  or  checks  it? — If  I  were  to  give  an  opinion,  I  certainly  think  it  will 
increase  the  desire  for  freedom ;  it  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  far  as  I  can  judge. 

1295.  You  have  stated  that  your  missionaries  have  carefully  abstained  from  any  excite- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  freedom  or  slavery ;  has  it  not  been  the  case  that  other  sects 
have  been  supposed  to  have  actively  promoted  the  impatience  of  the  negro  under  his  pre- 
sent civil  condition  ? — I  believe,  decidedly,  that  no  regular  missionary  of  any  denomina- 
tion in  Jamaica  has  ever  had,  even  remotely,  any  thing  to  do  with  that  insurrection. 

1296.  Do  you  not  think  the  ministers  of  other  sects  have  promoted  the  impatience  of 
the  negro  under  his  present  civil  condition  ? — I  do  not  believe  it. 

1297.  You  do  not  think  that  has  been  the  case  with  the  Baptists? — I  do  not. 

1298.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  have  been  equally  abstemious  with 
regard  to  promoting  the  impatience  alluded  to? — I  am  sure  they  have  in  their  own  per- 
sons ;  there  is  a  difference  between  the  constitution  of  the  Baptist  Society  and  ours,  but 
I  believe  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  participation  in  the 
late  insurrection. 

1299.  When  you  say  the  Baptist  missionaries,  do  you  mean  to  distinguish  between  the 
missionaries  themselves  and  other  Baptist  preachers  in  the  island  ? — I  do. 

1300.  Are  there  then  other  Baptist  preachers  to  whom  you  would  not  apply  the  same 
observation  ? — I  do  not  personally  know  any  case  of  the  kind ;  but  if  any  thing  were  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Baptist  Society  as  connected  with  that  insurrection,  it  must  have  arisen 
out  of  permitting  black  men  to  exercise  a  greater  degree  of  influence  than  he  would  have 
done ;  but  I  believe  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  never  contemplated,  nor  intended  any  thing 
like  what  has  taken  place,  nor  that  they  ever  knew  a  word  about  it.  When  I  make  these  re- 
marks, I  make  them  merely  in  connexion  with  what  is  well  known  as  a  fact,  through  the  island 
papers,  that,  during  that  insurrection,  several  who  were  called  Baptists  had  suffered ;  but 
I  will  mention  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  that  fact  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
completely  exculpates  the  Baptist  missionaries.    We,  in  our  society^  never  ceco^uizA  a5\ 
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individual  as  a  member,  but  under  such  provisions  as  I  stated  in  my  former  examinalioo' 
The  Baptists,  besides  their  church  members,  have  a  number  of  people,  whom  they  coll 
inquirers,  that  is,  they  are  merely  receiving  religious  instruction  under  the  care  of  sab- 
ordinate  teachers.  Those  persons  are  recognized,  not  as  members  of  the  Baptist  Society, 
but  as  inquirers  partially  instructed,  and,  as  such,  they  receive  tickets  from  the  Baptist 
ministers,  by  which  they  are  considered  as  candidates.  Now  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve  that  several  of  those  persons  who  were  considered  members  of  the  Baptist  churches 
were  really  no  other  than  those  persons  thus  partially  instructed,  and  who,  properly  speak- 
ing, had  no  connexion  with  the  Baptists,  because  they  had  never  been  received  into  their 
society ;  but  we  do  not  allow  this,  and  such  discipline  is,  in  all  probability,  one  of  the 
strong  reasons  why  none  of  our  j>eople  had,  down  to  the  time  at  which  I  left  the  island, 
been  implicated ;  and  if  we  had  adopted  the  other  system,  in  all  probability  we  should 
have  had  nominal  members  who  would  have  been  implicated  likewise. 

1301.  Have  you  heard  in  the  island  that  it  has  been  imputed  to  some  of  the  preachers 
that  discontent  and  a  disposition  to  rebellion  has  been  promoted  by  them? — The  public 
papers  have  stated  by  the  Baptist  missionaries;  but  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  indeed  I 
know  to  the  contrary. 

1302.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  the  system  of  your  establishment  to  delegate  the 
office  of  giving  instruction  to  persons  of  a  subordinate  class  ? — I  have  mentioned  already 
that  we  had  about  five  slave  teachers  appointed  under  the  provisions  before-mentioned ; 
but  we  allow  no  instance  of  a  black  man  going  about  as  a  public  teacher. 

1303.  Do  they  give  tickets? — No,  we  never  allow  any  one  to  give  tickets  but  ourselves, 
and  that  after  a  close  personal  examination  of  the  party. 

1304.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  late  revolt  ? — The  slave  population  of  Jamaica  have  long  had  a  knowledge  of  the 
transactions  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  mother  country  on  the  subject  of  their 
freedom.   They  have  for  some  time  past  entertained  the  notion,  to  use  their  own  language, 
that "  the  king  had  given  them  free,"  and  they  certainly  had  an  impression  that  the  free- 
dom thus  given,  as  they  imagined,  by  His  Majesty,  was  withheld  by  their  masters  in  Ja- 
maica. For  a  considerable  time  they  had  been  influenced  by  feelings  such  as  these,  until  at 
last  a  very  considerable  degree  of  impatience  became  manifested ;  but  the   proximate 
causes  I  consider  to  be  the  following :  About  the  time  when  I  last  went  to  Jamaica, 
meetings  had  been  called  throughout  the  different  parishes  in  the  island ;  the  object  of 
those  meetings  was  to  elect  delegates,  and  to  send  these  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  representation  to  the  British  Government  on  the  subject  of  their  concerns  ;  and 
the  general  feeling  was  (indeed  it  was  expressed  in  the  public  papers)  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  British  Government  not  interfering,  they  were  to  request  to  be  absolved  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.     It  is  generally  thought  in  England  that  the  negroes  are 
ignorant  of  those  transactions,  but  they  are  not.    I'here  are  men  whom  we  call  **  walking 
buckras"  in  Jamaica,  white  men,  who  have  served  either  as  sailors,  or  as  overseers,  or 
bookkeepers  upon  properties;  they  are  a  perfect  nuisance  in  the  island,  and   these  men 
beg  about  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  rum,  or  food,  or  lodging ;  they  fre- 
quently take  the  newspapers  with  tliem,  and  read  those  papers  to  the  negroes,  in  the  dif- 
fertint  parts  of  the  island,  which  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of  information  which  the  ne- 
groes possess.    In  addition  to  this,  the  negroes  attending  at  the  tables  of  their  masters, 
(and  the  slaves  are  very  numerous  indeed  upon  those  occasions  in  Jamaica)   hear  their 
masters  discussing  as  freely  all  the  subjects  connected  with  slavery  as  if  those  negroes 
were  not  present ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  knowledge  of  those  facts  becomes  very  general 
throughout  the  island.  Now  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  on  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
by  the  adoption  of  this  measure  in  the  different  parishes  was,  I  conceive,  to  shut  the  door 
against  their  hopes  and  expectations  of  freedom.    It  certainly  did  produce  a  very  strong 
im|  ression  upon  the  minds  of  the  negroes.    This  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  proximate 
causes  of  that  rebellion.     There  was  another :  during  the  late  Session  of  Assembly  Mr. 
Beaumont  introduced  his  Bill  for  compulsory  manumission;  an  idea  then  got  abroad 
among  the  negroes  that  Mr.  Beaumont  was  going  to  make  them  free,  and  hence  he   at- 
tained to  a  degree  of  popularity  among  the  negroes  in  that  island  that  he  never  had  en- 
joyed before  ;  he  was  clieered  about  Spanish  Town,  and  became  exceeding  popular,  and 
it  was  soon  generally  known  through  Jamaica  that,  according  to  their  views  of  the  subject, 
M  r.  Beaumont  was  going  to  make  them  free ;  but,  though  the  Legislature  had  always 
said, "  give  us  compensation  and  we  will  free  our  slaves,"  yet  no  sooner  was  this  Bill 
brought  in,  which  mskde  provision  for  the  slave  to  purchase  his  own  freedom  when  he  should 
possess   the  means,   than  it  was   rejected  by  the  House,    and  we  may  easily  suppose 
vhat  a  powerful  effect  was  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  n^'groes*  minds  by  thatcircum- 
s'unce.    They  had  been  elated  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  joy  upon  its  iotroductiou  i 
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they  thought  that  measures  would  be  adopted  which  would  lead  to  their  freedom,  aud 
we  may  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  rejection  of  the  Bill. 
There  is  also  another  circumstance  which  I  can  nerer  separate  from  those  proximate 
causes  of  the  rebellion.  In  consequence  of  some  partial  disturbances  in  the  Windward 
Islands,  His  Majesty  issued  a  proclamation  in  the  course  of  this  last  year;  this  proclama- 
tion had  come  to  Jamaica,  but  it  was  suppressed,  until,  unfortunately,  a  very  few  days 
before. Christmas,  which  is  the  time  of  a  general  carnival  among  the  negroes  in  that  island; 
I  was  standing  at  our  chapel  door  when  I  saw  this  proclamation  post.'>i ;  one  of  our 
missionaries  was  with  me ;  we  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  aud,  as  soou  as  I  read  it,  I 
said  to  my  friend,  I  shall  be  very  much  mistaken  if  we  do  not  have  some  disturbance  this 
Christmas ;  the  negroes^  minds  have  already  been  acted  upon  (by  the  circumstances  I  have 
alluded  to),  and  this  proclamation,  which  will  now  become  generally  understood,  will  pro- 
duce the  effect  upon  the  negroes^  minds,  of  leading  them  to  suppose  that  His  Majesty  is 
about  to  withdraw  all  interposition  in  their  favour,  because  to  the  King,  and  to  the  King 
alone,  they  have  always  attributed  what  they  consider  to  be  their  grant  of  freedom.  This 
proclamation  was  intended  to  produce  quite  an  opposite  effect  upon  the  negroes'  minds ; 
out  with  those  other  circumstances  I  feel  persuaded  it  co-operated  very  strongly  to  pro- 
mote that  insurrection ;  and  in  my  own  mind  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  whatever,  that 
the  late  rebellion  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  co-operation  of  those  three  causes. 

1305.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  what  passed  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  mo- 
tion ;  was  it  not  distinctly  stated  that,  instead  of  rejecting  his  motion  for  liberty  to  bring 
in  the  Bill,  the  previous  question  should  be  put,  in  order  that  the  consideration  of  it  might 
not  be  altogether  negatived  ? — ^The  public  impression  to  this  moment  in  Jamaica  is,  that 
the  House  did  not  receive  the  Bill.  ^ 

1306.  You  stated  in  your  last  examination  that  you  thought  there  would  be  more 
danger  from  withholding  emancipation  than  from  bestowing  emancipation,  will  you  state 
the  grounds  upon  which  you  form  that  opinion  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  the  negroes  are  very  sensible,  as  I  have  now  stated,  of  all  that  is  taking  place  m  their 
&vour.  The  fact  is,  that  their  minds  have  been  long  set  upon  freedom,  and  they  never 
will  be  satisfied  without  it.  Another  circumstance  upon  which  I  found  that  opinion  is, 
that  the  feeling  of  liberty  appears  to  have  gone  abroad  among  the  negroes ;  I  mentioned 
a  confirmatory  fact,  which  was,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  negroes,  who  suffered  during  the 
last  insurrection,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  died  glorying  in  their  death,  and  stating 
that^  had  they  twenty  lives,  they  would  sacrifice  all  rather  than  return  to  slavery ;  and 
another  reason  why  I  state  that  opinion  is  this,  that  I  am  convinced  that  no  evil  could 
possibly  result  from  the  abolition  of  slavery,  bearing  any  proportion  whatever  to  the  evil 
which  has  resulted  from  the  late  insurrection. 

1307.  What  is  your  general  impression  as  to  the  physical  state  of  the  negroes? — The 
physical  power  of  the  negroes  is  exceedingly  great. 

1308.  I  mean  are  they,  in  your  opinion,  sufiiciently  fed  and  clothed  ? — To  my  know- 
ledge the  negroes  upon  those  properties,  where  they  cultivate  their  own  grounds,  are  well 
fed  ;  but,  from  what  I  have  been  told  by  the  planters  themselves,  their  condition  is  much 
worse  upon  those  sugar  properties  which  receive  their  supplies  from  home ;  but  then  the 
additioiial  comforts  which  the  negro  possesses  where  he  cultivates  his  own  ground,  are 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  Sundays. 

1309.  As  to  the  clothing,  what  is  your  general  impression  as  to  their  condition  ? — As  to 
mere  covering,  I  believe  the  allowance  is  sufficient ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  appear  in  any  thing  like  decency. 

1310.  Do  they  in  general  procure  additional  clothinor  by  their  own  exertions  ? — ^Always. 

1311.  Are  they  in  general  well  clothed? — Not  generally  ;  but  those  in  religiuus  society 
are  always  better  clothed  than  any  other  negroes. 

1312.  What  number  of  negroes  are  there  at  present  who,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  and  belief,  are  possessed  of  what  you  would  term  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
religion? — A  vast  number. 

1313.  When  you  said  in  your  former  examination  that  there  are  some  thousands  pos- 
sessed of  intellectual  knowledge  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  become  subordinate  teachers, 
did  you  mean  religious  knowledge  or  general  knowledge  ? — If  the  question  were  to  be, 
how  many  possess  such  a  degree  of  religious  knowledge  as  we  would  consider  necessary 
to  constitute  them  subordinate  teachers,  I  should  say  some  hundreds;  but  I  believe  there 
are  thousands  who  possess  sufficient  intellect  to  become,  after  preparation,  religious 
teachers. 
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Mercuriif  20**  die  Junii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE   CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Peter  Duncariy  called  in  ;  and  examined. 

1314.  HAVE  you  resided  in  any  of  the  West  India  Islands?— I  resided  in  Jamaica 
between  eleven  and  twelve  years. 

1315.  Will  you  state  the  date  of  your  first  going  there,  and  the  time  at  which  you  left? 
— I  arrived  in  Jamaica  in  January,  1821,  and  left  in  March,  1832. 

1316.  You  went  there  as  a  Wesleyan  missionary  ? — I  did. 

1317.  Did  you  perform  the  duties  of  a  missionary  during  the  whole  of  your  residence 
in  the  island  Y~I  did. 

1318.  Willyou  state  at  what  part  of  the  island  you  commenced  those  duties? — In  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast. 

1319.  Did  you  continue  to  reside  and  perform  your  duties  entirely  in  that  parish,  or 
did  you  afterwards  go  to  any  other  and  what  district? — ^According to  the  universal  custom 
in  our  church,  I  resided  there  for  four  years,  and  then  I  went  to  Kingston,  where  1  re- 
mained two;  from  Kingston  to  St.  Thomas  in- the- Vale,  where  I  remained  other  two; 
from  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  to  Montego  Bay,  where  I  resided  other  two ;  and  lastly,  to 
Kingston  again,  where  I  resided  upwards  of  one  year. 

1320.  Were  those  parishes  in  which  you  resided  parishes  containing  sugar  plantations 
or  GofTee  estates  ? — I  believe  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast 
is  sugar ;  it  is  a  very  extensive  sugar  parish. 

1321.  Had  you  a  chapel  and  congregation  there? — We  had  three  chapels  in  St 
Thomas-in-the-east. 

1322.  Did  you  in  turn  perform  the  duty  at  each  of  those  chapels? — At  the  whole  of 
them. 

1323.  Did  you  do  the  whole  of  the  duty  of  the  three,  or  did  you,  with  other  assistants, 
take  your  turn,  sometimes  at  one  chapel,  and  sometimes  at  another? — Sometimes  at  one 
and  sometimes  at  another. 

1324.  Will  you  state  about  what  was  the  number  of  the  congregations  at  the  three 
chapels  when  you  first  went  there  ? — ^There  were  perhaps  about  1000  at  all  the  three  at 
each  time,  but  the  members  of  our  society  were  far  more  numerous  tlian  that,  because*  all 
of  them  could  not  attend  every  Sabbath. 

1 325.  Do  you  mean  that  in  the  course  of  any  one  Sunday  there  would  be  about  1 000 
different  persons  who  would  attend  at  one  or  other  of  the  three  chapels  ? — Yes,  of  slaves 
alone ;  if  you  take  free  people  into  account,  there  were  more ;  but  it  was  very  seldoin  that 
all  the  three  chapels  were  open  upon  the  same  Sunday ;  sometimes  it  was  the  case,  but 
not  always. 

1326.  Before  you  left  that  parish,  had  the  number  increased  or  not  ? — Not  very  greatly ; 
because  at  the  time  I  went  the  chapels  were  as  full  as  they  could  hold,  and  there  was  only 
one  of  them  that  was  enlarged,  or  rather  a  new  chapel  was  erected  in  place  of  a  smaller 
one,  so  tliat  the  congregation  could  not  be  very  greatly  increased. 

1327.  Did  you  perform  religious  service,  and  preach  once,  or  more  than  once,  a  day  in 
those  chapels  ? — ^Twice. 

1328.  Besides  the  performance  of  religious  service,  had  you  any  Sunday  school  or 
other  school  at  which  the  slaves  attended  ?  —When  I  went  first  there  was  no  Sunday 
school,  on  account  of  gentlemen  looking  upon  those  institutions  with  an  unfavourable 
eye ;  afterwards  there  was  a  meeting  held  every  week  on  Sunday  at  all  the  chapels  for 
catechising  negro  children  and  others  who  chose  to  attend.  A  few  free  children  attended 
upon  other  days,  but  they  were  free  children  only. 

1329.  Was  the  attendance  of  those  confined  to  negro  children,  or  did  any  adult  negroes 
also  attend? — ^A  very  few  adult  negroes. 

1330.  Was  there  any  endeavour  made  to  teach  them  to  read  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

1331.  Had  you  any  opportunities  of  seeing  the  negroes,  and  conversing  with  them  and 
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becoming  acquainted  with  them  during  your  residence  at  Su  Thomas,  besides  the  oppor- 
tunities you  had  at  those  meetings  on  Sunday  ? — I  saw  the  negroes  frequently  upon  the 
week  days ;  but,  as  it  regards  their  civil  matters,  I  never  did  converse  about  them,  except 
as  they  came  in  the  way  of  pastoral  duties,  which  I  could  not  perhaps  at  all  times  avoid. 

1332.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  number  of  your  congregation  at  the  next  parish  you 
went  to  reside? — When  I  went  to  Kingston  in  1825,  we  had  then  two  chapels  in  thecitv, 
and  I  suppose  the  average  mimber  upon  a  Sunday  attending  divine  service  there  might 
be  about  3000. 

1333.  Can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  slaves  ? — I  should  think  not  above  one- 
third  of  them  slaves. 

1334.  Were  the  slaves  that  attended  you  at  your  ftrst  parish  the  plantation  slaves,  and 
were  the  other  slaves  that  attended  you  at  Kingston  slaves  employed  in  domestic  service? 
—They  were  nearly  all  plantation  slaves  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  but  the  greater  part 
in  Kingston  were  domestic  slaves. 

1335.  At  the  next  place  you  went  to  from  Kingston,  what  was  about  the  number  of 
your  congregation  ?--At  St.  Thomas-in- the- Vale  there  were  two  places  of  worship  under 
my  care,  at  one  of  them  I  continued  two  Sundays,  and  the  third  at  the  other,  which  was 
smaller.  At  the  first  the  average  number  of  slaves  might  be  about  200,  and  nearly  100 
at  the  second. 

1336.  Were  they  again  plantation  negroes  chiefly?— The  greater  part  of  them  from 
coffee  properties. 

1337.  What  was  the  next  place  you  went  to,  and  the  number  of  slaves  that  formed 
your  congregation  there  ? — Montego  Bay  ;  the  average  number  of  our  congregation  at 
M ontego  Bay  might  be  between  600  and  700,  rather  more  than  half  of  them  slaves. 

1338.  What  description  of  slaves  were  they  ?— About  one-half  of  those  were  plantation 
slaves. 

1339.  In  what  places  had  you  any  schools  under  your  supervision? — Kingston,  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale,  and  Montego  Bay. 

1340.  For  children  principally  or  for  adults  ?— For  both,  but  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  children. 

1341.  At  Kingston  what  number  of  children  and  about  what  number  of  adults  attended 
the  schools  ? — ^There  were  about  300  children  attending  the  Sunday  schools  at  Kingston 
when  I  was  first  there,  the  number  of  adults  I  can  scarcely  state;  I  suppose  not  above 
twenty  at  most.  It  was  in  1825  (the  first  year  that  I  was  there)  the  Sunday  schools  were 
established^  at  least  with  any  considerable  degree  of  efficiency. 

1342.  Were  they  children  of  both  sexes  ? — Of  both  sexes. 

1343.  Were  those  children  that  attended  the  children  of  slave  members  of  your  con- 
gregation, or  the  children  of  any  slaves  that  thought  fit  to  send  them  to  you  ? — I  suppose 
that  not  more  than  one-half  of  them  were  slaves ;  but  any  slave  child  that  would  come 
was  quite  welcome  to  attend. 

1344.  Was  the  school  confined  to  Sunday  ? — [t  was  at  that  time. 

1345.  Has  it  been  since  extended  to  any  other  day  ? — A  day  school  was  commenced  in 
Kingston,  I  think  in  1830. 

1346.  Was  that  attended  by  the  children  of  the  slaves  ?— Of  slaves  and  free;  I  suppose 
about  one-half  of  each. 

1347.  Did  you  yourself  attend  the  teaching  of  the  children  at  the  school? — Not  at  all 
times,  but  I  superintended  it. 

1348.  By  whom  was  the  teaching  carried  on? — By  members  of  our  society,  free  persons. 

1349.  Were  they  blacks  ?— Generally  coloured  people. 

1350.  Can  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  slave  population  acquired  by  your  acting 
as  their  pastor  in  those  different  places,  and  also  in  superintending  the  school,  give  an 
opinion  to  the  Committee  as  to  their  power  of  understanding  and  of  acquiring  knowledge  ? 
— I  should  suppose  they  are  something  nearly  the  same  as  children  at  home ;  I  have  oo- 
casionally  follen  in  with  those  that  were  very  intractable,  but  others  again  have  manifested 
a  very  remarkable  aptitude  for  instruction.  I  have  known  an  old  African  woman  of 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  in  a  few  months,  by  attending  our  schools  alone,  able  to  read 
short  lessons ;  she  could  not  have  attended  more  than  a  year,  because  the  school  had  been 
established  but  very  little  more  than  that 

1351.  Have  you  seen  enough  of  the  mode  in  which  the  slaves  live  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  their  willingness  or  ability  to  labour,  besides  what  they  are  compelled  to  do  under 
the  compulsion  of  slavery  ? — Of  course  a  person  in  my  situation  is  unable  to  enter  into 
all  the  minutis  which  that  question  might  embrace ;  but  I  think  I  have  seen  as  much  as 
any  man  in  my  situation  could  possibly  have  seen. 
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1352.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  habits  of  the  slave  with  respect  to  any  exertioii  io 

occupations  of  industry,  otherwise  than  what  he  is  coropelled  to  perform  as  a  slave  ? I 

should  think  they  are  just  as  willing  to  labour  as  people  are  in  general  in  any  other 
country ;  there  is  this  to  be  considered,  that  the  greater  part  of  hard  labour  being  at  pre- 
sent performed  by  slaves  in  Jamaica,  this  stamps  it  with  a  sort  of  ideal  degradation  ;  but 
persons  when  they  get  above  that,  and  see  things  as  they  really  arc,  are  just  as  willing  to 
labour  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and  a  great  deal  more  so. 

1353.  Did  you  find  there  was  a  desire  amongst  them  to  acquire  comforts  and  luxuries 
even  beyond  what  was  allowed  them  for  their  sustenance  upon  the  estates  with  which  they 
were  connected  ? — That  desire  is  very  evident. 

1354.  Have  you  seen  that  there  exists  among  them  a  taste  for  every  kind  of  comforts, 
which  any  European  in  this  country,  seeing  the  difference  of  life  in  this  country,  would 
desire  to  enjoy  ? — I  have,  and  probably  even  beyond  the  lower  class  in  most  European 
societies.  I  have  seen  that  emancipated  slaves  or  negroes  in  a  state  of  freedom,  have  their 
little  settlements  so  arranged,  and  their  premises  so  regulated,  as  to  indicate  a  desire  for 
comforts  and  even  for  luxuries  and  finery  beyond  the  lower  classes  in  this  country;  this 
appears  from  their  furniture  and  from  their  dress,  and  various  other  things  which  are  quite 
obvious  to  a  spectator. 

1355.  You  say  that  it  was  a  part  of  your  duty  to  abstain  from  any  voluntary  commu- 
nication with  them  upon  the  subject  of  Uieir  civil  state,  but  have  you  formed  any  opinion 
as  to  what  is  the  prevalent  feeling  amongst  them  with  regard  to  emancipation  ? — To  state 
an  instance ;  it  is  a  rule  in  our  connexion,  that  we  are  to  see  with  what  regularity  our 
members  attend  divine  service  or  other  religious  ordinances  ;  now  probably  if  I  missed  a 
slave  for  several  weeks  away  from  the  church  or  from  other  ordinances,  or  if  this  might 
have  been  reported  to  me,  I  might  then  have  asked  the  slave  what  kept  him  or  her  from 
attending  divine  service,  and  in  that  case  they  would  often  state  several  inconveniences  or 
disabilities  they  laboured  under  as  an  excuse,  and  of  course  in  that  way  I  was  forced 
often  to  hear  about  it,  as  being  naturally  interwoven  with  pastoral  work  and  inseparable 
from  it. 

1 356.  From  the  observation  you  have  made  upon  the  negro  character,  have  you  come 
to  any  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  their  continuing  to  work  provided  emancipation 
generally  took  place  ? — I  think  that  if  emancipation  were  general,  and  freedom  established 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  free  classes  would  be  even  more  industrious  than  they  are  at 
present;  and,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  assigned,  that  some  of  the  more  unthinking 
and  worthless  among  them  fas  there  are  such  in  all  classes)  have  an  idea  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  degradation  attached  to  manual  or  severe  labour  at  present,  merely  because  it  is 
in  general  performed  by  slaves ;  but  if  slavery  were  done  away  and  freedom  established 
upon  a  permanent  basis,  hard  labour  would  be  stripped  of  this  idea  of  degradation.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  enter  into  it  in  a  way  so  readily  that  we  can  perhaps  hardly 
form  an  idea  of;  at  present,  at  least,  that  hindrance  would  be  moved  out  of  the  way. 

1357.  Is  there  a  strong  feeling  at  present  that  there  is  a  degradation  in  hard  labour? 
— Among  the  less  informed  and  more  worthless  of  the  free  people  there  is ;  but,  speaking 
of  them  as  a  body  they  are  as  industrious  as  any  people  I  have  ever  seen. 

1358.  Did  you  find  that  there  was  any  distinction  in  their  minds,  between  hard 
labour  in  any  other  way,  and  hard  labour  on  sugar  plantations? — The  generality  of 
the  free  people  that  I  am  acquainted  with  do  not  at  all  murmur  at  hard  labour  in  other 
trades,  but  they  would  not  for  instance  (at  least  most  of  them  would  not)  like  to  submit 
to  go  and  dig  cane  holes,  because  they  think  this  is  slave  work ;  whereas  on  the  other 
hand,  those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  will  persevere  in  work 
equally  laborious  as  digging  cane  holes  on  any  estate,  and  labour  without  murmuring. 

1359.  Do  you  know  that  cane  hole  digging  and  the  labour  of  the  sugar  plantations 
is  confined  to  the  slaves  ?— I  merely  mention  that  as  an  instance,  but  I  believe  it  is 
confined  to  slaves. 

1360.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  firee  persons  working  at  digging  cane  holes  ?— 
I  do  not. 

1361.  Do  not  you  think  the  warm  climate  makes  a  man,  whether  black  or  white, 
more  indolent  in  general  than  the  European,  and  more  disposed  to  content  himself,  as 
the  result  of  his  labour,  with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  doubt  not  but  it  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  that  tendency. 

1362.  You  do  not  think  an  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate  has  the  same  disposition, 
after  his  immediate  wants  are  supplied,  to  exert  himself  for  any  superior  comforts  which 
the  Europeans  have  ? — I  would  not  attempt  here  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  free 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  and  Englishmen,  but  in  general  I  have  seen  that  they  have 

energy  very  Utile  short  of  the  people  at  home.  , 
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1363.  Where  was  your  chapel  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East? — One  at  Morant  Bay, 
another  at  Bath,  and  the  third  at  Machioneel  Bay. 

1364.  Are  not  those  small  towns  ? — Yes. 

1365.  Where  was  your  chapel  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale  ? — In  the  Ahove  Rocks 
District,  a  place  called  Grateful  Hill. 

1366.  The  same  place  where  Mr.  Barry  was? — He  was  there  before  me. 

1367.  Where  was  the  other  chapel? — At  Unity;  in  the  St.  Andrew's  mountains. 

1368.  And  your  other  chapel  was  in  the  town  of  Montego  Bay  ?•>— Yes. 

1369.  What  might  be  the  extent  of  your  intercourse  with  the  slaves  upon  plantations? 
— Nothing  further  than  I  have  already  stated;  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted  upon 
different  estates  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast,  but  when  I  went  upon  those  estates  of 
course  I  had  no  intercourse  with  the  slaves. 

1370.  Had  you  any  intercourse  with  the  slaves  except  that  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  your  communicating  to  them  religious  instruction? — Very  little  indeed. 

1371.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  general  mode  of  living  of  the  slaves  upon 
the  plantations  ? — I  have  seen  a  little  of  it. 

1372.  In  what  manner,  by  visiting  the  houses  of  the  negroes  upon  the  plantations? — 
No,  I  have  never  visited  their  houses  to  any  great  extent ;  but  it  has  come  in  my  way  to 
hear  conversations  frequently  upon  that  subject. 

1373.  Not  having  been  in  the  negro  houses,  had  you  the  means  of  personally  knowing 
what  their  mode  of  living  is,  as  ^  as  regards  themselves  personally,  and  their  furniture? 
— 1  have  been  in  some  negro  houses.  I  have  also  learned,  from  the  overseers,  attorneys, 
and  others  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted,  and  also  occasionally  it  has  sprung  out 
of  yarious  religious  conversations  I  have  had  with*' the  negroes  themselves. 

1374.  Confining  yourself,  as  you  generally  did,  in  your  communications  to  what 
relates  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slave  population,  had  you  any  means  from  them 
of  learning  what  their  mode  of  living  was  ? — Much  sometimes  arose  out  of  those.  A 
conversation  that  was  designed  to  be  exclusively  religious,  would  often  involve  in  it 
various  particulars  respecting  their  mode  of  living;  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  negro 
that  had  been  negligent  in  attending,  or  who  might  have  been  for  some  time  absent  from 
divine  service  or  religious  instruction ;  in  that  case,  when  I  inquired  the  cause  of  their 
absence,  they  sometimes  would  enter,  perhaps  longer  than  I  wished,  into  their  family 
and  civil  circumstances,  to  show  that  they  were  unable  to  attend  more  frequently  than 
they  did. 

1375.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  negro  being  unwilling  to  incur  the  reproach  of 
his  minister  for  non-attendance  at  worship,  he  gave  as  an  excuse  some  cause  con- 
nected with  his  employment  ? — I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  such  state- 
ments as  those  were  made  to  me  by  a  negro,  unless  that  negro  was  in  company  with 
some  other,  and  brought  some  other  along  with  him  to  substantiate  and  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  his  statements. 

1376.  Do  you  mean  that  you  never  took  the  mere  personal  representation  of  the 
negro  that  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  the  religious  worship  in  consequence  of  his  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  without  its  being  corroborated  by  some  other  person  ? — Not  that 
1  recollect,  especially  if  I  had  occasion  to  believe  that  there  had  been  a  serious  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  negro ;  and,  besides,  I  generally  found  that,  where  we  had  slaves 
connected  with  our  society  upon  any  estate,  there  were  generally  a  considerable  number 
belonging  to  such  estate.  If  there  was  a  complaint  against  any  negro,  it  was  often 
brought  down  by  his  fellows ;  and,  sometimes,  in  case  of  any  thing  like  suspicion,  when 
I  might  have  interrogated  any  negro,  his  fellows  came  either  to  vindicate  his  character 
or  to  blame  him,  as  the  case  might  be. 

1377.  What  was  the  usual  excuse  of  the  negro  for  absence  from  Divine  service? — A 
very  general  excuse  was  that  they  had  to  attend  their  provision  grounds. 

1378.  In  your  opinion  was  that  attendance  on  their  provision  grounds  on  Sundays 
necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  urgent  wants  of  himself  and  his  family,  or  was  it  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  such  surplus  produce  as,  when  sold,  would  command  some  of 
the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life  f — I  believe  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
the  negroes  to  labour  on  Sunday ;  I  never  expected  to  see  the  negroes  at  any  of  our 
chapeb  oftener  than  once  a  month ;  and  I  have  found  that,  even  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  their  masters  and  owners  were  the  most  favourable,  the  attending  Divine 
service  once  a  month  is  a  pretty  fair  average  of  what  the  negroes  could  command. 

1379.  So  that,  when  you  state  that  1,000  upon  an  average  attend  your  chapels,  there 
must  be  upon  that  calculation  4,000  who  may  be  said  to  have  belonged  to  your  flock  ?— « 
Between  3,000  and  4,000  in  that  parish. 
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1380.  Can  you  state  what  your  estimate  is  of  the  whole  number  of  slaves  connected 
with  your  society  in  Jamaica  ? — ^About  9,000. 

1381.  If  the  whole  amounted  to  9,000,  is  not  the  proportion  of  4,000,  which  you  say 
attended  your  chapels  in  that  parish,  a  very  large  proportion  ? — Our  work  has  been 
longer  established  in  St.  Thoraas-in-the-£ast  than  in  any  other  part  of  Jamaica,  with 
the  exception  of  Kingston ;  it  is  that  part  where  the  members  of  our  society  are  the 
most  numerous. 

1382.  Is  that  parish  so  considerable  that  you  should  have  had  between  3,000  and 
4,000,  when  the  whole  number  in  the  whole  island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  9,000? 
-*-Our  work  commenced  in  that  parish  about  the  year  1800 ;  now,  in  other  country 
parishes,  or  at  least  with  very  few  exceptions,  we  had  no  societies  till  about  1818  or 
1819,  so  that  our  work  was  commenced  there  nearly  twenty  years  before  most  of  the 
other  country  parishes  in  Jamaica. 

1383.  In  how  many  places  are  the  members  of  your  society;  are  they  confined  to 
three  or  four  parishes? — No,  they  are  distributed  in  most  parishes  of  the  island ;  I  should 
suppose  that  we  have  members  of  our  society  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  parishes ; 
there  are  some  in  which  we  have  members,  but  no  congregation  at  all. 

1384.  Of  those  three  or  four  thousand  members  of  your  congregation  who  attended 
only  about  one  Sunday  in  four,  had  you  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  condition  to  give 
the  Committee  an  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  labour  they  employed  upon 
their  provision  grounds  was  necessary  to  earn  merely  the  bare  necessaries  of  life?— 
Wherever  I  have  been  upon  sugar  estates  all  the  negroes  had  provision  ground^  and 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  employ  an  occasional  ^bbath  for  the  work  of  their  pro- 
vision grounds,  in  order  to  earn  the  bare  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves  and  femilies. 
I  have  never  known  that  called  in  question. 

1385.  Is  it  necessary  to  work  three  Sundays  out  of  four  to  raise  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life  upon  their  provision  grounds,  or  were  not  one  .or  two  Sundays  out  of  the  fbar 
dedicated  to  labour  for  the  purpose  of  raising  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life? — In 
some  places  it  may  be  so,  in  others  not ;  I  have  known  instances  in  which  slaves  were 
compelled  to  go  upon  their  provision  grounds  on  Sunday.  I  have  known  one  instance 
where,  in  the  case  of  a  very  humane  master,  F  had  to  beg  off  a  negro  from  flogging  because 
he  went  to  Divine  service  in  the  Established  Chuich  on  the  Sabbath-day,  instead  of 
going  to  his  grounds. 

1386.  Were  they  compelled  to  go  every  Sunday  to  their  provision  grounds  ?— I  should 
not  siay  every  Sunday;  but  I  suppose  there  can  be  very  little  less  employed  in  civil 
affairs  than  three  Sundays  out  of  four ;  in  the  first  place,  they  have  to  cultivate  their  pro- 
visions ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  have  to  carry  them  to  market,  which  is  often  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  estate. 

1387.  Do  not  some  of  them  cultivate  their  grounds  during  a  portion  of  the  day,  and 
attend  Divine  service  in  other  parts  of  the  day  ? — It  is  seldom  that  can  be  the  case,  unless 
the  chapels  are  contiguous  to  the  estate  or  to  the  provision  grounds,  for  the  provision 
grounds  are  often  at  a  distance  from  the  estate. 

1388.  Have  you  known  any  negroes  upon  the  estate  that  kept  the  Sabbath  strictly 
every  Sunday  ? — Among  the  slaves,  I  am  persuaded  it  is  seldom  practicable ;  I  have 
known  of  some,  but  I  am  sure  they  have  suffered  very  materially  from  it. 

1389.  Had  you  any  of  your  congregation  that  did  it? — I  have  known  of  a  few. 

1390.  Were  they  in  a  state  of  great  misery  or  want  as  compared  with  the  other 
negroes  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  at  present,  any  more  than  the  case  of  one 
woman,  and  she  had  a  husband  who  I  know  often  laboured  for  his  family  on  the  Sabbath- 
day ;  besides  that,  I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any  other. 

1391.  Those  who  more  frequently  attended  to  their  religious  duties,  were  they  worse 
off  than  the  other  classes  as  to  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life? — I  do  not  know;  but,  as 
far  as  I  could  learn,  I  never  found  any  of  the  slaves  that  could  attend  any  thing  like 
every  Sabbath. 

1392.  Did  you  observe,  with  respect  to  those  that  were  more  strict  in  their  attendance 
upon  religious  worship,  that  their  condition  as  to  their  physical  wants  was  better  or  worse 
than  that  of  the  other  slaves?— -In  most  country  places  where  we  had  stations  there  is 
scarcely  any  where  we  had  Divine  service  every  Sabbath;  at  the  most  only  one  Sunday  a 
fortnight ;  in  the  towns  or  places  where  we  had  Divine  service  every  Sabbath  I  never 
knew  an  instance  of  country  negroes  attending  any  thing  like  every  Sunday. 

1393.  Had  you  any  meetings  on  week  days  for  religious  instruction? — We  had;  but 
in  the  country  places  they  are  very  thinly  attended  indeed,  and  in  no  ease  by  slaves,  but 
such  as  are  immediately  contiguous  to  tlie  chapels. 
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1394.  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience^  as  to  the  moral  effect  which  the  religious 
instruction  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  slave ;  does  it  render  him,  upon  the  whole,  more 
patient  in  the  state  of  slavery,  or  impatient  ? — When  religious  instructions  are  properly 
embodied  in  the  mind  of  the  slave,  I  believe  that  it  does  render  him  more  patient.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  cases  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  slave  would  not  by  any  means 
resist  their  owners  or  overseers,  even  suppose  those  overseers  or  owners  had  acted  illegally 
towards  them ;  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  religion  will  produce  another 
effect  upon  a  community  at  large ;  and  upon  those  individuals  where  religious  principles 
maj  not  get  hold  of  their  minds  and  be  seen  in  their  practice,  I  believe  it  will  produce 
this  effect,  to  disseminate  a  kind  of  partial  light,  which  may  make  them  more  impatient 
in  a  state  of  slavery. 

1395.  Then,  upon  the  whole,  are  the  committee  to  understand,  that  it  is  your  opinion 
that  the  spread  or  religious  knowledge  among  the  slaves  is  compatible  with  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery  ? — I  believe,  as  it  regards  the  spread  of  religious  knowledge  among  the 
slaves,  that  slavery  will  not  continue  in  any  country  which  is  universally  christianized. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  I  believe  that  Christianity  is  at  issue  with  slavery ;  but  while  it  is 
established  by  law,  let  religion  get  hold  of  the  mind  of  the  slave,  and  I  believe  that  he 
will  submit  to  slavery  till  he  be  constitutionally  freed  from  it. 

1396.  Then  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  compatibility  of  religion  with  a  state  of 
slavery  arises  from  your  opinion  of  religion  being  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the 
master,  and  not  from  its  being  inconsistent  with  the  obedience  of  the  slave  ? — I  do 
believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  slaves  to  obey  their  masters ;  at  the  same  time  I  cannot 
think  that  slavery,  as  an  abstract  question,  is  consistent  with  Christianity. 

1397.  Supposing  the  question  of  slavery  or  freedom  was  never  agitated^  either  by  the 
masters  or  by  the  newspapers,  or  in  any  manner  so  as  to  reach  the  slaves,  do  you  think 
that  the  mere  effect  of  christian  teaching,  supposing  no  excitement  of  that  sort  existed, 
would  make  them  rebellious  to  their  masters  ? — Not  the  religious  slaves ;  but  I  believe 
it  might  have  this  accidental  effect,  of  diffusing  that  kind  of  light  throughout  a  com- 
munity that  was  but  partially  christianized,  and  not  brought  under  obedience  to  religious 
principles,  as  to  render  them  discontented  with  their  condition  as  slaves,  and,  for  this 
reason,  that  where  Christianity  spreads,  persons  will  be  taught  to  read,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  publications  and  books  from  the  sight  of  many  of  the  slaves  ;  they  see  them  and 
hear  of  them,  and  especially,  in  the  present  case,  they  read  the  discussions  in  England, 
and  they  are  far  from  being  unconcerned  spectators. 

1 398.  Supposing  that  no  such  discussions  in  England  to  ok  place ;  supposing,  for 
instance,  that  the  question  had  never  been  mooted  at  all  in  England,  and  that  it  had 
remained  as  an  admitted  thing  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  and  of  all  individuals,  that 
slavery  was  their  natural  state ;  do  you  suppose  that  the  mode  of  religious  instruction 
would  have  been  to  make  them  rebellious  and  dissatisfied  ? — As  it  regards  rebellion,  that 
is  a  very  strong  word,  but  it  is  my  decided  belief  that  Christianity  and  slavery  will  never 
agree  together. 

1399.  Supposing  that,  a  century  ago,  when  the  opinion  in  favour  of  slavery  was  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  minds  both  of  the  Government  and  individuals  in  this  country ; 
supposing  then  that  complete  religious  instruction  had  been  diffused  throughout  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  what  ao  you  think  would  have  been  the  effect  of  that  instruction  ? — 
I  believe  they  would  have  been  free  long  ago.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  would 
necessarily  have  taken  freedom  by  unlawful  means,  but  I  believe  the  result  would  have 
been  freedom  long  ago. 

1400.  Can  religious  knowledge  be  satisfactorily  imparted  to  the  slaves  by  oral  teaching, 
or  without  lettered  instruction  ? — It  is  impossible. 

1401.  Then  the  consequence  of  satisfactorily  imparting  religious  knowledge  is  con- 
nected with  the  necessity  of  teaching  reading? — I  believe  that,  if  it  were  confined  to  oral 
teaching  only,  those  baneful  results  that  I  have  noticed  would  be  far  more  general  than 
otherwise,  because  knowledge  would  be  far  more  superficial  than  substantial.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  substantial  knowledge  can  be  communicated  to  the  slave  unless  they 
ate  taught  letters. 

1402.  Are  you  aware  that  the  slaves  of  Catholic  countries  are  all  religiously  instructed  ?— 
I  have  never  been  there,  but,  from  what  I  have  heard,  and  I  have  heard  not  a  little  of 
them,  I  doubt  it  very  much. 

1403.  Can  you  form  any  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica  who  have  been  instructed  in  the  christian  religion,  to  tnose  who  have  not  ? — Even 
those  trho  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  christian  principles,  and  who  I  believe  walk 
consistently  with  them,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  unable  to  read.     In  the  second  place. 
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as  it  reiprards  those  by  whom  religious  kuowledge  is  possessed,  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  hare  been  brought  under  religious  influence  bears  but  a  very  small  proportion  indeed 
to  the  population  of  Jamaica ;  I  believe  that  the  work  of  Christianity  there  is  just  in  its 
infancy  still. 

1404.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  speak  as  to  the  moi-al  state  of  those  who 
have  not  received  religious  instruction  ? — I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  it^  and  it  is  awfully 
degraded. 

1405.  Can  you  state  any  thing  to  the  Committee  upon  that  subject,  with  regard  to  the 
institution  of  marriage,  and  other  questions  which  affect  their  condition  ?— In  the  first 
place  it  is  complained  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dishonesty  among  them ;  and,  as  to 
the  other,  marriage  among  such  negroes  as  those  is  almost  entirely  unknown ;  it  is  not 
unfrequently  opposed  by  the  whites,  who  are  living  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances 
in  that  respect  as  the  negroes  themselves,  and  therefore  the  moral  habits  of  those  negroes 
are  very  low  indeed, 

1406.  What,  in  your  view,  would  be  the  effect  of  emancipation  upon  that  part  of  the 
population  before  they  were  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  ? — I  have  uo  doubt  but 
that,  in  case  of  a  sudden  act  of  emancipation,  there  might  be  inconveniences,  at  least  tem- 
porary; but,  although  those  slaves  are  sunk  deeply,  as  it  regards  their  moral  kiabits,yet, 
judging  from  the  generality  of  them,  I  have  seen  they  can  take  care  of  themselves  pretty 
well,  and,  in  the  way  of  bargain  making,  they  are  cunning  enough. 

1407.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  conduct  of  that  part  of  the  population,  suppos- 
ing they  were  emancipated,  with  regard  to  their  obedience,  and  with  regard  to  their  being, 
brought  under  the  subjection  of  the  authorities  now  existing  in  Jamaica? — I  cannot  con- 
ceive there  would  be  any  great  alteration,  they  would  be  much  the  same,  1  presume,  as 
they  are  at  present. 

1408.  Have  you  seen  cane  hole  digging? — I  have. 

1409.  From  the  opinion  you  have  been  able  to  form  of  the  severity  of  that  labour,  dor 
you  think  that  any  wages  which  the  planter  could  offer,  leaving  him  a  profit  upon  the 
produce,  would  induce  a  free  negro  to  work  at  that  particular  species  of  labour  ? — I  be- 
lieve that  wages  would  have  that  inducement,  and  also  that  they  would  labour  harder  in 
a  state  of  freedom  than  they  now  do  in  a  state  of  slavery  for  a  remuneration .  Certainly, 
I  must  admit  that,  as  ^sir  as  I  have  seen,  the  actual  labour  of  digging  cane  holes  is  not  so 
hard  as  that  of  many  English  labourers,  though  taking  it  again  into  consideration  that  they 
want  the  stimulus  of  the  English  labourers^  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  harder  afler  all ;  the 
mere  bodily  exertion  is  not  so  hard. 

1410.  Making  allowance  for  the  climate  of  Jamaica  and  the  constitution  of  the  negror 
and  comparing  cane  hole  digging  with  the  work  of  the  English  labourer  and  the  strength 
he  possesses,  and  the  climate  of  England,  you  do  not  think  upon  the  whole  that  the  la- 
bour of  cane  hole  digging  is  more  exhausting  to  the  slaves  than  hard  labour  in  England 
is  to  the  English  labourer  ? — I  do  not ;  and  besides  I  know  pait  of  the  free  blacks  that 
labour  much  harder  than  at  cane  holes. 

1411.  What  labour  do  the  free  blacks  undertake  harder  than  cane  hole  digging? — I 
I  have  seen  some  of  them  cultivating  their  own  grounds  and  exerting  themselves  more 
than  I  have  known  negroes  do  in  the  cane  hole  digging,  and  I  have  known  them  work  at 
other  handicraft  employments,  such  as  carpenters,  joiners,  and  so  forth,  much  harder  than 
I  have  ever  seen  the  negroes  working  at  cane  holes. 

1412.  Is  not  the  work  of  the  carpenter  done  more  or  less  under  shelter,  whilst  the  cane 
hole  digging  is  done  under  exposure  to  a  tropical  sun  ? — I  have  known  a  carpenter  felling 
wood  in  the  mountains,  in  which  case  the  labour  was  much  harder,  and  he  was  exposed 
to  many  accidents  besides. 

1413.  Did  you  ever  know  a  free  black  dig  cane  holes? — Not  that  I  recollect;  I  have 
known  them  employed  in  labour  nearly  similar  in  their  own  grounds. 

1414.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  wages  would  be  compa- 
tible with  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ? — I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  so  much 
sugar,  especially  for  a  time,  might  be  raised  in  Jamaica;  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
thatthe  exports  of  sugar  from  Jamaica  would  be  so  great  in  a  state  of  freedom  as  now  in 
a  state  of  slavery,  but  that  sugar  might  be  raised  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  many  might 
be  induced  to  work  for  wages  I  verily  believe. 

1415.  Must  not  the  wages  in  your  opinion  be  extremely  high  which  would  induce  a 
free  black  to  cultivate  sugar  ? — I  think  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  them ;  1  think 
there  might  be  very  little  alteration  indeed  in  the  mode  of  remunerating  labourers,  with 
this  exception,  that  more  time  must  be  allowed,  in  order  that  they  might  have  tht  Sab* 
bath  ^s  a  day  of  rest 
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1416.  Have  you  had  the  satisfaction  of  perceiving  in  those  members  of  your  con- 
gregation, who  have  attended  regularly,  that  the  effect  of  religious  instruction  has  been  to 
improve  their  morals,  and  to  diminish  that  disposition  to  thieving  and  promiscuous  con- 
cubinage to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — I  have  had  the  testimony  over  and  over  again  of 
their  masters,  overseers,  and  attorneys,  to  that  effect. 

1417.  Had  you  reason  to  know  the  fact  that  religious  instruction  has  produced  that 
effect  upon  the  morals  of  the  slaves  ? — I  am  certain  of  it ;  I  have  seen  it  in  a  thousand 
cases. 

1418.  Are  the  instances  so  numerous  that  you  can  form  an  opinion  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  would  produce  at  least  as  moralizing  effects 
there  as  in  Europe  ? — ^The  very  same. 

1419.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  work  at  cane  hole  digging,  or  at  sugar  cultivation, 
if  they  could  comfortably  maintain  themselves  by  lighter  works  ? — It  is  a  matter  that  is 
doubtful  to  me  at  present  on  what  footing  the  cultivation  of  sugar  might  stand  if  the 
country  were  a  free  country ;  but  I  believe  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  negroes,  attached 
as  they  are  to  the  soil,  and  having  little  provision  grounds  connected  vrith  the  estates, 
would  attach  themselves  to  the  soil  still,  and  they  would  continue  to  work  upon  sugar 
estates  for  wages. 

1420.  If  they  could  have  land,  and  they  could  maintain  themselves  comfortably  upon 
land  with  less  fatiguing  labour,  do  you  think  it  is  in  the  nature  of  man  either  in  Jamaica 
or  elsewhere  to  subject  himself  to  severe  labour  ? — I  hav«  no  doubt  that,  if  they  had 
money  enough  to  obtain  property  for  themselves,  they  would  choose  rather  to  cultivate 
that. 

1421.  Is  it  not  the  fact  at  present,  that  with  the  half  of  the  Saturdays  they  have,  and 
with  the  Sundays,  with  such  intermission  as  you  mention  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
duties,  amounting  therefore  altogether  to  little  more  than  one  day  in  the  week,  they  are 
able  to  raise  food  enough  for  their  comfortable  subsistence,  so  far  as  food  alone  is  con- 
cerned?—So  far  as  food  alone  is  concerned,  I  have  heard  very  few  complaints  among  the 
negroes ;  and  that  is  a  circumstance  I  mention  with  very  great  pleasure. 

1422.  So  that  it  may  be  considered  as  a  iact  that  one  day  in  the  week,  or  at  most  a  day 
and  a  halfs  labour,  supposing  the  black  to  have  land  enough  given  him,  will  enable  him 
to  maintain  himself? — A  day  and  a  half  at  the  very  least,  it  cannot  be  less  than  that. 

1423.  Supposing  the  black  to  have  the  whole  seven  days  in  the  week  at  his  free  dispo- 
sal, would  not  that  put  him  in  a  state  of  considerable  comfort  ? — It  certainly  would  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  question  supposes  that  he  has  also  property  in  his  possession. 

1424.  Would  not  the  fact  of  his  having  land  in  a  very  short  time  give  him  property  ? — 
It  certainly  would  if  he  had  land ;  but  nineteen  out  of  twenty  negroes  have  no  land  of 
their  own,  nor  have  they  the  means  of  getting  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  negroes 
were  speedily  emancipated,  there  are  a  number  of  them,  slaves,  who  have  money,  that 
would  enable  them  to  get  little  settlements  of  their  own,  and  hence  land  would  sell  higher 
than  it  does  at  present  from  that  very  circumstance.  I  consider  that,  as  tlie  negroes 
would  be  emancipated,  land  would  be  rising  gradually  as  much  out  of  their  reach  as  it 
is  out  of  the  reach  of  the  peasantry  of  this  kingdom. 

1425.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  the  result  of  emancipation  would  be,  that  land  would 
acquire  a  greater  value  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

1426.  Supposing  them  able  to  acquire  land,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  could  support 
themselves  with  comfort  from  the  produce  of  that  land  much  better  by  any  other  cultiva- 
tion than  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ? — I  cannot  say. 

1427.  Is  not  the  only  circumstance  which  induces  you  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
blacks  might  still  persevere  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  the  doubt  you  have  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  obtain  land  ? — I  am  sure  the  greater  part  of  them  would  not  be  able  to 
obtain  land ;  they  have  provision  grounds  now  in  many  cases  cultivated  and  ready  to 
their  hand,  which  they  would  be  reluctant  to  leave,  and  there  might  be  some  encourage- 
ment given  to  them  by  the  master,  which  would  make  them  willhig  to  remain  and  labour 
upon  the  sugar  plantations. 

1428.  Does  it  not  appear  that  the  provision  grounds  they  have  now  are  not,  generally 
speaking,  sufficient  for  their  sustenance,  inasmuch  as  they  receive  some  allowances  of  food 
from  the  owners  of  the  estates  ? — I  have  only  heard  of  a  few  herrings  occasionally  given, 
and  other  salt  fish. 

1429.  If,  in  a  state  of  emancipation,  they  were  allowed  to  hold  the  same  provision 
groundsy  but  at  a  rent,  would  it  not  be  necessary  for  those  persons  to  look  to  something 
else  88  ||ie  means  of  obtaining  their  subsistence  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  they  might  pay  a 
rent  by  labouring  for  the  master  to  whom  they  formerly  belonged  while  in  a  state  of 
slavery. 
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1430.  Would  not  the  result  of  that  condition  of  society  be  this,  that  there  would  be 
the  black  labourer  and  the  white  land-owner,  and  that  the  black  labourer  would  rent  the 
land  of  the  white  land-owner? — I  believe  it  would  be  something  of  this  kind;  the  black 
labourer  would  give,  say  four  days  labour  to  his  master  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and 
employ  two  days  in  the  week  in  the  cultivation  of  land  for  himself  and  his  family. 

1431.  If  he  could  support  himself  better,  and  derive  a  better  income  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  thing  else  than  sugar,  would  not  he  rather  pay  a  rent  to  the  land  proprietor 
and  not  work  at  sugar  at  all  ? — Perhaps  he  might. 

1432.  Supposing  the  blacks  to  be  entirely  free,  are  there  not  large  portions  of  land 
which  they  might  rent,  and  where  they  might  maintain  themselves  without  going  to  the 
sugar  planter  to  get  his  sugar  land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that ;  but  the  negroes  have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  where 
many  of  them  have  been  born  and  brought  up ;  they  have  their  provision  grounds  and 
their  families  there ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  were  they  emancipated,  they  would  give  a 
certain  number  of  days'  labour  in  return  for  certain  land  which  their  present  owner,  but 
then  their  master,  would  let  them  have.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  way  in  which  they 
would  in  general  proceed ;  but,  if  they  were  able  to  procure  land  of  their  own,  if  they  had 
money  to  purchase  it,  or  if  they  were  able  only  to  rent  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  might  be 
done  to  some  extent. 

1433.  Supposing  emancipation  to  take  place  in  Jamaica,  do  you  think  it  probable  that, 
for  any  length  of.  time,  the  400,000  black  people  would  be  content  to  live  upon  that  island 
with  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the  few  thousand  whites  tliat  were  among 
them  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1434.  You  do  not  think  they  would  be  tempted  to  take  possession  of  t^e  land  as  they 
fkow  wish  to  take  possession  of  their  freedom? — I  do  not. 

1435.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  in  all  the  estates  in  the  islaiKl,  except  in  the  parish  of 
Vere,  there  are  provision  grounds  attached  to  the  estates  ? — ^All  that  I  know ;  but  when  I 
say  attached,  I  do  not  mean  contiguous  to  them. 

1436.  You  have  stated  that  it  would  take  at  least  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  for  a 
negro  to  raise  provisions  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  have  you  ever  observed  what  is 
the  degree  of  cultivation  ever  bestowed  upon  the  raising  of  provisions  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  but  I  infer  it  from  this  circumstance,  I  know 
that  it  is  just  as  much  as  the  negroes  can  do  at  present  to  manage  so  as  to  obtain  neces- 
saries. Some  of  them  have  comforts,  as  appears  by  their  clothes,  &c.,  but  in  general 
they  are  badly  clothed  ;  and  I  have  noticed  in  the  negroes  a  very  great  anxiety  to  appear 
as  fine  as  possible,  but  in  general  they  are  not  so. 

1437.  I  ou  were  understood  to  say  that  you  have  seen  some  labour  done  by  the  slaves 
in  cultivating  their  provisions  equal  in  point  of  severity  to  cane  hole  digging,  what  is 
that  particular  labour  to  which  you  refer  ? — I  referred  there  to  free  negroes ;  I  have  seei 
some  free  people  labouring  in  their  grounds,  and  as  severely  as  ever  I  saw  the  slaves  in 
digging  of  cane  holes. 

1438.  Did  you  ever  see  slaves  working  in  their  own  grounds? — I  have. 

1439.  What  is  the  description  of  labour  you  have  seen  them  employed  at  ? — Gene- 
rally with  the  hoe. 

1440.  Is  that  labour  severe  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  is,  I  have  never  seen  it  as  I  thought 
very  severe ;  I  believe  they  are  diligent  at  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  severer  than  la- 
bourers in  England  generally  work. 

1441.  What  is  the  manual  occupation  of  the  negro  in  labouring  in  his  own  provision 
ground  ? — I  cannot  say  that  my  situation  allowed  me  to  get  intimately  acquainted  with 
that ;  I  have,  in  going  through  the  country,  seen  them  diligently  labouring,  digging  in  their 
grounds,  sometimes  pulling  plantains,  and  one  thing  or  another,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
generally  proceed  in  the  provision  grounds ;  but  to  enter  into  it  minutely  I  am  not 
able. 

1442.  You  have  represented  the  labourer  raising  provisions  to  be  such  as  to  require  a 
certain  time  from  each  negro  during  the  week  for  that  labour,  will  you  state  what  you 
know  of  the  particular  provisions  which  are  planted  and  raised  by  the  negroes,  upon 
which  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  bestow  any  such  duration  of  labour? — I  infer  in  this 
manner :  I  know  that  the  negroes  are  very  anxious  for  conveniences,  and  in  some  in- 
stances fineries,  and  I  know  that  in  general  they  have  not  those ;  I  know  again  further 
that  tliey  have  stated  their  case  to  me,  and  stated  in  such  way  as  that  there  could  be  no 
room  to  call  it  in  question;  that  they  are  diligent  and  laborious  in  their  provision 
grounds.  I  know  further,  that  they  have  generally  a  great  way  to  go  to  market,  and  be- 
tween planting  their  provisions,  keeping  their  provision  grounds  clean,  taking  in  their 
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proTisions,  preparing  them,  and  taking  them  to  market,  and  selling  them,  their  time  is 
generally  fully  occupied.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  mere  working  on  the  provision  grounds, 
but  there  is  the  taking  them  to  market,  and  selling  them. 

1443.  Your  chapels  at  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  and  at  Ringstotf,  and  at  Montego  Bay, 
being  in  the  towns  to  which  the  slaves  bring  their  provisions  to  market,  would  there  he 
any  difficulty  in  the  negro  attending  your  congregations  in  these  places  to  which  they 
bring  their  provisions  to  market  ? — I  have  generally  observed  that,  upon  the  day  when 
they  came  to  chapel,  they  did  not  bring  provisions  to  market.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
that  is  in  general  possible ;  if  they  walk  a  few  miles  in  the  morning  with  their  provisions 
to  market,  before  they  can  stay  there  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  sell  them,  they 
must  attend  divine  service ;  and  I  have  very  seldom  found  that  the  negroes  could  stop 
longer  than  the  forenoon  service,  they  must  be  home  again  for  the  putting  about  the 
mills  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  therefore  there  is  no  time  for  them 
to  sell  their  provisions,  and  to  attend  divine  service  too. 

1444.  You  have  assigned  as  a  reason  for  their  not  being  able  to  stay,  their  putting 
about  the  mills  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Sunday ;  if  that  took  place  at  all,  could  not  it  take 
place  only  at  crop  time? — Yes. 

1445.  Do  not  you  know  that  a  great  portion  of  the  slaves  that  go  to  market,  remain 
in  the  town  in  which  the  market  is,  long  after  they  have  sold  their  provisions,  and  that 
they  do  not  return  home  till  late  in  the  evening  ? — ^That  may  be  the  case,  and  it  would 
only  prove  what  I  have  just  observed,  that  upon  the  day  when  they  bring  the  provisions 
to  market  they  cannot  attend  divine  service,  the  whole  day  being  occupied  with  civil 
business. 

1446.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  a  family  of  slaves  disposed  to  attend  to  your  wor- 
ship, there  is  not  the  man  or  the  woman  that  can  be  left  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
sale  of  provisions^  but  that  it  is  requisite  for  the  whole  family  to  be  out  of  the  church  to 
attend  to  the  sale  of  the  provision  ? — I  haN'e  often  looked  into  the  affair,  and  I  have 
seldom  found  that  our  negroes  sold  their  provisions  upon  the  same  day  on  which  they 
attended  divine  service. 

144/.  As  far  as  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  to  market  may  be  a  reason  against  their 
going  to  chapel,  can  that  apply  to  the  chapels  in  those  places  in  which  the  markets  are 
held? — ^There  is,  for  instance,  Montego  Bay,  where  at  least  one  half  of  the  slaves  we  had 
were  plantation  slaves ;  in  some  cjcises,  I  know  they  did  attend  the  market  and  the  chapel 
the  same  day,  but  I  have  made  very  special  inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  I  found  tl\at 
most  frequently  upon  the  day  when  they  came  to  chapel  there  was  no  going  to  market, 
and  that  was  the  reason  always  assigned  to  me  that  they  had  to  leave  early,  and  that  they 
had  to  return  back  by  four  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  the  mill  putting  about  in  crop  time, 
which  was  there  nearly  half  the  year,  and  therefore  they  coula  not  attend  the  chapel  and 
the  market  both  upon  the  same  day. 

1448.  Do  you  know  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  planting  and  the  gathering  of 
any  one  general  species  of  provisions  which  the  negroes  cultivate  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  that  matter  to  enter  into  it. 

1449.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  the  negroes  have  money ;  how  do  they  procure 
that  money  ? — There  are  some  of  the  principal  people  on  estates,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  attorneys  and  others,  that  have  some  special  conveniences ;  they  are  allowed  to  raise 
hogs  and  poultry,  and  sometimes  they  are  sold  with  considerable  advantage. 

1450.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  there  is  any  one  estate  in  Jamaica  in  which  the 
negroes  upon  it  are  not  allowed  to  raise  their  poultry  and  hogs  ? — I  do  not  mean  to 
state  so. 

1451.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  scarcely  any  property  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  on  which  every  negro  has  not  his  hog  and  his  poultry? — I  believe  they 
have ;  but  I  have  often  heard  negroes  complaining  that  the  overseers  shot  their  hogs  and 
took  their  poultry. 

1452.  Are  not  the  markets  supplied  with  provisions  that  the  negroes  themselves  bring 
there  ? — I  have  only  seen  the  Montego  Bay  Sunday  market ;  the  reason  of  my  having 
seen  that  is,  that  in  going  from  my  house  to  chapel  I  had  to  go  tlirough  it ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  principally  supplied  by  the  negroes. 

1453.  Having  lived  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  in  Jamaica,  and  having  resided 
in  Kingston,  do  you  mean  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to  state  whether  the  markets  in  the 
towns  are  not  supplied  by  the  slave  population  ? — I  believe  they  are,  but  I  cannot  say, 
from  my  own  observation,  for  I  never  saw  a  Sunday  market  at  Kingston ;  yet  I  know 
there  are  Sunday  markets  at  Kingston,  but  I  liever  went  through  them ;  and  the  reason  I 
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went  through  them  in  Montego  Bay  was,  that  during  one  part  of  the  year  my  house  was^^ 
so  situated  that  I  had  to  pass  through  the  market  to  chapel. 

1454.  What  is  the  time  that  you  would  assign  for  the  necessary  cultivation  of  the 
negro  grounds  by  the  slave,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  supporting  himself  and  family,  and 
having  some  surplus  which  he  might  bring  to  market  and  sell  ? — I  do  not  go  further  than 
the  time  allowed  at  present;  I  merely  say,  that  according  to  my  opinion,  the  time  that 
they  have  now  is  as  little  as  could  possibly  be  allowed  them,  but  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  Sabbath  day  as  a  day  as  rest,  and  therefore  if  the  Sabbath  be  secured  as  a  day  of 
rest,  they  must  have  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  besides. 

1 455.  They  have  every  other  Saturday,  have  they  not,  now  ? — They  have ;  at  least 
that  is  allowed  by  law. 

1456.  Supposing  a  law  were  to  pass  for  what  is  called  compulsory  manumission,  or  a 
law  obliging  the  master  to  sell  the  slave  his  liberty,  if  he  were  able  to  purchase  it ;  do 
you  think,  under  their  present  condition,  the  slaves  would  be  able,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  to  amass  property  enough  so  to  liberate  themselves? — I  rather  think  many  would; 
but  I  have  known  several  of  the  slaves  that  wished  to  purchase  themselves,  but  they  could 
not  raise  the  sum. 

1457.  Supposing  a  reasonable  rate  to  be  established  by  law,  do  you  think,  that  with 
their  present  allowances  of  time,  they  would  be  able  to  buy  themselves  free  to  any  extent? 
— I  must  only  give  it  as  opinion,  but  I  do  not  think  the  cases  could  be  very  numerous, 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  the  slave  population. 

1458.  You  have  stated  that  you  heard  some  instances  of  the  negroes  complaining  that 
the  overseers  shot  their  hogs  and  took  away  their  poultry ;  did  you  hear  any  reason 
assigned  for  that  ? — Sometimes  I  have  and  sometimes  not. 

1459.  Was  it  because  they  strayed  out  of  the  grounds  ? — I  have  heard  so,  at  least  as 
the  overseer  said;  I  have  heard  again  of  other  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  done  more 
wantonly,  but  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  observation. 

1460.  Do  you  know  the  allowance  of  clothing  given  by  the  masters  to  the  slaves  ? — I 
have  heard  it  often  from  gentlemen  connected  with  estates,  attorneys  and  others. 

1461.  Do  you  know  the  allowance  of  fish  that  is  made  to  the  negroes  upon  the  estates; 
do  you  know  that  they  are  allowed  fish  every  alternate  Saturday? — It  is  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  Sunday  that  the  fish  is  given,  except  in  one  or  two  parishes. 

1462.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  is  upon  the  Saturday  afternoon  that  the  fish  is  served 
out  ? — I  cannot  say ;  except  that  I  have  heard  from  planters  themselves,  that  in  most 
parts  of  Jamaica  the  fish  is  generally,  given  upon  a  Sanday. 

1463.  Will  you  state  what  you  meant  by  the  temporary  inconveniences  that  would 
result  if  emancipation  were  to  take  place  ? — In  all  great  national  changes,  before  things 
get  upon  a  proper  established  basis,  there  will  be  often  inconvenience  experienced  for  a 
time;  but  as  things  become  understood,  and  the  dififerent  relations  of  society  become 
better  known,  those  difiiculties  will  vanish  ;  I  am  not  able  to  state  what  precise  incon- 
venience would  result,  or  whether  any  would,  but  I  should  suppose  that,  like  every  other 
great  national  change,  there  might  be  some  inconveniences  felt  for  a  time. 

1464.  Are  those  inconveniences  that  would  affect  the  slave  or  the  master? — Perhaps 
both. 

1465.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  whether  you  think  that  emancipation  might  take  place 
with  perfect  tranquillity,  and  without  producing  any  discontent? — I  have  sometimes 
thought  upon  the  subject,  and  now  my  mind  is  perfectly  made  up,  that,  even  if  the  negroes 
were  to  be  emancipated  at  a  stroke,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  that  disturbance  or  loss, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  their  masters,  that  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  result  of  the 
continuance  of  a  state  of  slavery. 

1466.  If  you  should  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  that  slaves  for  any  such  wages  as  the 
planters  could  afford,  would  cultivate  sugar,  do  you  think  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  would  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  island? — I  believe  that  a  proper  police 
might  be  so  established  as  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  island  ;  I  believe  that  the  peace  of 
the  island  will  be  very  seriously  endangered,  should  the  slaves  continue  in  their  present 
circumstances  much  longer,  or,  at  least,  should  not  a  reasonable  hope  of  emancipation  be 
held  out  to  them,  I  could  not  »ake  upon  myself  to  say  that  no  disturbances  would  be  tlie 
result  of  immediate  emancipation,  but  I  believe  that  they  will  be  neither  so  great  nor  so 
extensive  as  what  will  be  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

1467.  If  sugar  can  be  no  longer  profitably  cultivated,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  ceasinij 
to  cultivate  sugar,  threw  the  land  now  under  sugar  cultivation  into  pasturage,  and  thought 
proper  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves  upon  his  estate,  what  would  be  the  effect  upon 
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the  peace  of  the  island,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  slave  population  being  removed  from 
their  houses  and  their  provision  grounds  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  that  that 
effect  would  result  from  emancipation  at  all ;  in  the  second,  I  believe  that,  if  those 
labourers  would  not  work,  others  might  be  obtained  tliat  would  labour ;  in  the  third  place, 
I  believe  that,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  the  resources  of  the  island  would  be  more  called 
forth  into  exercise ;  and  I  believe  that  machinery,  for  example,  would  be  more  employed 
than  it  is  at  present,  or  other  means  of  labour,  besides  labour  by  the  hands  of  men. 

1468.  Supposing  emancipation  to  take  place,  and  that  the  negroes,  being  free,  were  no 
longer  obliged  to  come  and  work  upon  the  estates,  what  would  be  the  mode  by  which  the 
master  would  be  able  to/get  any  persons  to  do  the  requisite  work  upon  his  estate  ? — ^I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  half  so  much  difficulty  in  practice  as  it  seems  in 
theory,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  negroes  would  be  so  conscious  of  their  dependence, 
that  they  would  still  rely  upon  their  master  as  the  chief  means  of  their  support,  and  they 
would  labour  according  to  any  reasonable  arrangement  for  the  master,  the  same  in  a  state 
of  freedom  as  they  do  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

1469.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  the  case,  supposing  them  still  to  retain  possession 
of  their  provision  grounds  which  they  have  now,  with  of  course,  being  free,  the  power  of 
working  those  provision  grounds  as  long  as  they  thought  proper?— I  believe  that  in 
general  it  would  ;  I  believe  the  result  in  general  would  be  that  the  negroes  would  labour 
as  they  do  now^  only  perhaps  with  more  heart,  and  with  more  profit  to  the  master ;  that 
ihey  would  labour  for  a  remuneration,  the  master  giving  them  two  days  a  week  to  labour 
on  their  own  provision  grounds.  I  believe  they  would  cheerfully  work  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  for  their  masters. 

1470.  Do  you  mean  that  they  woujd  cultivate  sugar  as  they  do  now? — I  believe  that 
they  would  cultivate  sugar  as  they  do  now. 

1471.  And  that  they  would  go  through  all  the  process  of  cane  hole  digging,  and  the 
duties  of  the  boiling-house? — Every  thing. 

1472.  If  the  moderate  labour  which  is  bestowed  in  the  ctiltivation  of  their  provision 
grounds  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  raise  provisions  for  their  own  support,  and 
for  supplying  the  markets,  what  possible  inducement  could  they  have  for  seeking  to 
obtain  any  other  profits  by  means  of  their  labour  than  those  which  they  derived  from  the 
light  labour  which  they  bestowed  in  -^e  cultivation  of  their  own  grounds  ? — ^If  I  under- 
stand the  question,  I  would  answer  it  thus :  that  the  desire  of  liberty  is  so  natural  to  man, 
and  is  now  getting  so  strong  there,  that  the  negro  would  rather  labour  much  harder  to  be 
a  free  man,  than  he  would  in  a  lighter  degree  as  a  slave ;  I  know  that  I  would  rather  my- 
self dig  cane  holes  all  my  life  than  I  would  have  all  the  money  on  earth  and  be  a  slave. 

1473.  That  is  your  feeling  as  a  white  man,  with  all  your  habits  and  all  your  prejudices ; 
but,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  blacks,  do  you  think  they  partake  of  that  feeling  ? — 1 
have  always  thought  that  they  did,  but  late  events  have  convinced  me  that  I  have  under- 
rated it,  and  that  this  feeling  is  infinitely  more  ardent  in  their  minds  than  ever  I  supposed 
it  was. 

1474.  If,  as  a  freeman,  by  two  days'  labour  in  that  climate,  he  could  earn  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  would  he  be  willing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  increased  conveni- 
ences, to  labour  the  other  four  days  at  cane  hole  digging  and  sugar  boiling  ? — ^He  must, 
because  otherwise  he  would  have  no  means  of  acquiring  the  property  upon  which  to  raise 
his  provisions ;  if  he  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  ground  he  must  labour  for  it. 

V  1475.  Supposing  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  should  be,  in  consequence  of  the  eman- 
!  cipation  of  the  negroes,  in  a  great  measure  abandoned,  and  that  the  land  should  be  turned 
into  pasture,  would  not  those  persons  that  become  free  be  able  to  pay  a  rent  for  those  pro- 
vision grounds  that  they  occupy,  and  which  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  master! — I 
doubt  not  that  that  would  sometimes  be  the  case,  that  they  woulJ  rather  pay  a  rent  in 
cash  than  pay  it  in  labour,  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  master. 

1476.  Suppose  the  300,000  negroes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  be  in  possession  of 
land  upon  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  labour  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  they  please,  to 
produce  provisions  upon  that  land,  which  they  carry  to  market  and  sell  at  a  profit ;  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  what  possible  inducement  could  there  be  for  the  negro  to  hire  him- 
self to  the  master  for  the  purpose  of  labouring  at  cane  hole  digging  ? — ^There  would  be 
none  at  all  if  he  had  this  ground  in  his  own  possession,  but  I  believe  that  would  be,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  rare  case.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  the  negroes  that  could  purchase  ground.  In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that,  if  eman- 
cipation became  general,  ground,  especially  in  the  back  part  of  the  island,  would  be  more 
difficult  to  get  than  it  is  now. 
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1477.  Do  you  know  the  understanding  and  usage  which  prevail  respecting  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment,  by  the  slaves,  of  the  grounLS  that  are  allotted  to  them  by  the 
estates  ? — I  believe  that  in  general  the  provision  grounds  of  the  slaves  are  not  taken  from 
them,  but  they  sometimes  are,  for  I  have  heard  many  complaints  upon  this  subject,  that 
after  they  have  cleared  and  cultivated  their  grounds,  and  perhaps  planted  their  provisions, 
the  overseer  has  taken  diat  ground  from  them ;  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  general 
case,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  there  caii  be  no  kind  of  tenure  by  which  the  grounds 
are  secured  to  the  slaves,  they  are  still  in  the  power  of  the  overseer  or  attorney,  who  can 
deprive  the  slave  of  them  at  any  time  he  pleases. 

1478.  What  possible  inducement  could  the  overseer  have  to  take  away  the  grounds  of 
the  negro  from  him,  seeing  that  there  is  no  possible  cultivation  to  which  those  negro 
grounds  could  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  ovmer  ? — I  have  known  and  heard  of 
cases  in  which  the  negroes  have  complained  of  this  circumstance,  which  makes  me 
believe  that  it  is  not  general,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  the  case. 

1479.  What  is  the  right  which  the  negro  himself  considers  himself  to  have  in  his 
provision  ground  ?-*-It  is  not  g^uuded  upon  any  legal  claim,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 

1480.  What  is  the  feeling  which  the  negro  himself  has,  independently  of  all  legal  title, 
regarding  his  right  to  the  grounds  allotted  to  him  ? — He  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  those 
grounds  on  account  of  his  labour  upon  the  property  to  which  he  belongs,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  a  common  case  to  deprive  the  negro  of  that  right ;  hence  those  loud  com- 
plaints in  those  solitary  instances  I  have  heard  of  when  they  were  so  deprived ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  overseer  to  deprive  the  negro  of  his  grounds  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

1481.  With  a  view  of  illustrating  the  sort  of  right  which  the  negro  has  in  his  grounds 
and  in  bis  house,  are  you  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  the  late  Mr.  Simon  Taylor  had  in 
prevailing  upon  his  negroes  to  allow  some  cocoa-nut  trees  to  be  cut  down,  in  conse 
quence  of  their  interfering  with  the  healthiness  of  the  houses  ? — I  have  heard  of  some 
cocoa-nut  trees  upon  Holland  estate,  but  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  such  a  rare  case 
of  disinterestedness,  that  it  has  been  almost  eulogized  as  high  as  human  language  was 
capable  of  praising  any  thing. 

1482.  When  you  presume  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  be  safe,  do  you 
also  presume  that  they  would  not  be  removed  from  their  provision  grounds,  and  that  the 
tenure  of  their  provision  grounds  would  not  be  considered  by  the  owner  as  part  payment 
of  wages? — I  can  only  speak  upon  what  may  be  probable  in  this  case,  resoltlng  from 
that  change  in  society ;  I  should  hope  the  general  state  of  affairs  would  be  something 
of  this  sort :  The  negroes  now  belong  to  the  e.'ttates,  and  have  provision  grounds ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  will,  of  course,  feel  it  h^s  interest  to  secure  as  many  willing  and 
efficient  labourers  as  be  can  get.  On  that  account  he  will  bargain  with  them,  that  if  they 
will  labour  for  him  so  long  they  may  have  this  portion  of  ground,  and  so  much  time,  to 
cultivate  for  themselves  and  their  families.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  probable  turn 
that  affairs  would  take  in  case  of  a  speedy  emancipation. 

1483.  If  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  were  accompanied  by  an  assertion  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  their  right  to  the  provision  grounos,  either  to  remove  the  parties 
occupying  or  to  convert  them  into  a  part  payment  of  wages,  do  you  still  think  that  eman- 
cipation would  be  safe? — I  do,  because  I  think  there  is  a  mutual  interest  that  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  labourer  would  feel;  for  instance,  the  proprietor  would  feel  it  to  be  his 
interest  to  conciliate  and  to  obtain  proper  labourers ;  and  the  labourer  again,  as  he  would 
find  that,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  would 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  and  privilege  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  overture  upon  the 
■part  of  tli€  master. 

1484.  How  would  he  be  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  if  he  retained  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  provision  grounds  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family,  and  to  carry 
the  surplus  to  market  ? — He  would  not  retain  his  provision  grounds  in  the  same  way  that 
he  does  now,  because,  while  I  consider  that  the  property  of  the  master  in  the  slave  would 
cease,  I  would  consider  that  the  property  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  the  slaves  in  the  pro^ 
vision  ground  would  cease  also. 

1485.  And  a  new  bargain  would  have  to  be  made  under  the  new  circumstances  ? — 
Certainly ;  but  still  I  believe  that  such  is  the  negro's  sense  of  dependence,  that  it  would 
be  left  m  a  great  measure  to  the  master. 

1486.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that,  in  the  present  character  and  disposition  of  the  slave 
population,  dbey  would,  upon  being  made  free,  and  upon  being  apprized  that  they  were 
tree,  and  being  no  longer  dependent  upon  their  masters,  voluntarily  give  up^  the  lands 
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whidi  are  allowed  to  them  for  their  provision  grounds,  in  order  to  make  a  new  bargain 
with  their  master,  and  hold  them  from  their  master,  giving  him  as  a  consideration  a 
certain  portion  of  labour  ? — I  believe  that  that  very  circumstance  would  place  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  master ;  the  master  would  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  to  the  slave,  "  There  is  that  ground  which  now  is  no  longer 
yours  but  mine,  as  you  are  a  free  man^  but  if  you  will  continue  to  work  on  my 
property,  you  shall  have  for  your  labour  this  portion  of  land  and  so  many  days  to 
culuvate  it.'' 

1487.  You  have  stated  your  opinion  to  be,  that  a  new  bargain  under  the  new  circum- 
stances supposed,  of  emancipation,  with  respect  to  the  provision  ground,  would  be  made 
between  the  master  and  the  slave ;  from  your  knowleage  of  the  feelings  of  the  slaves, 
with  respect  to  eniancipation,  which  they  so  earnestly  desire,  do  you  believe  that  they 
also  think  that  a  new  bargain  would  have  to  be  made  between  them  and  their  masters, 
with  respect  to  the  provision  grounds,  or  do  they  expect  that,  when  emancipated,  they 
will  retain  all  their  present  right  to  their  provision  grounds? — I  cannot  say,  from  personal 
knowledge ;  but,  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  negro  character  generally,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  if  they  were  given  to  understand  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
stood,  they  would  readily  accede  to  any  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them,  provided  it 
was  by  persons  on  whose  veracity  and  good  wishes  to  assist  them  they  could  rely ;  but  I 
should  observe  further  that,  as  regards  the  religious  and  instructed  slaves,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

1488.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  slave  population,  entertaining  strong  opinions  with 
respect  to  rights  now  in  existence,  would  be  found  more  reasonable  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind under  a  change  of  circumstances  ? — Not  more  reasonable ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  thing  extravagant  in  this  supposition.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  further,  that 
although  I  have  said  the  religious  negroes  are  numerically  small  compared  with  the  large 
body  of  the  others,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  they  have  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  influence,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  for  instance,  at  St.  Thomas- 
m-the-£ast.  They  are  generally  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  slaves  as  the  most  sensi- 
ble people  and  their  best  friends ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  those  slaves,  I  believe  they 
would  know,  and  indeed  that  they  now  .understand,  that,  if  they  were  to  be  made 
Cree,  they  would  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  provision  grounds,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

1 489.  Supposing  a  bargain  to  be  made  as  you  have  stated,  between  the  master  and  the 
slaves,  by  which  the  slaves  agree  to  work  four  days  a  week  upon  the  sugar  ground,  they 
being  permitted  to  have  the  provision  grounds  as  a  compensation  for  their  labour,  and 
supposing  that  some  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  of  those  slaves  did  not  keep  to  their  bargain, 
and  did  not  work  the  four  days  that  they  had  engaged  to  do,  as  the  only  power  which 
die  master  would  have  of  compelling  them  to  work  would  be  by  depriving  the  negroes  of 
their  provision  grounds,  do  you  think  that  operation  could  be  easily  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  deprive  them  of  their  provision  grounds  and  to  find 
other  persons  to  take  them  and  to  labour  upon  the  sugar  estate  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  that,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  negroes  would  have  a  stimulus  botii 
to  industry  and  honesty  that  they  cannot  have  at  present.  In  the  second  place,  I  believe 
the  value  of  situations  would  be  much  better  known  than  it  is  now,  and  that,  getting 
into  a  good  situation,  they  would  gladly  labour  industriously  and  faithfully  in  order  to 
preserve  it. 

1490.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  possible  that,  although  they  had  not  fulfilled  their  agreement 
of  labouring  industriously,  they  might  refuse  to  quit  and  give  up  their  provisioji  grounds  ? 
— Then  I  ^lieve  that  an  active  and  vigorous  police  must  enforce  the  law  in  that  case, 
though  I  do  not  think  any  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  general. 

1491.  With  reference  to  what  you  have  just  stated,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  negroes  upon  the  rest  of  them,  you  have  also  stated  that  your  society  has 
three  chapels  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  at  which  about  1,000  negroes  attend,  do  you 
consider  that  the  existence  of  that  number  of  1,000  religious  slaves  in  that  parish  would 
have  any  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  slave  population  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  ?— • 
I  stated  that,  although  only  1,000  attend  upon  any  one  Sunday,  yet  the  whole  number  in 
the  parish  is  between  3,000  and  4,000.  I  believe  that  the  late  events  have  proved  to  a 
demonstration  that  that  influence  exists.  In  the  late  insurrection,  for  instance,  the  slaves 
at  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  had  been  as  much  agitated  about  the  question  of  freedom  as 
any  other,  and  yet  the  influence  of  our  slaves  there,  especially  in  Plantain  Garden  River 
district,  and  upon  that  side,  is  so  extensive  that,  while  the  white  people  were  all 
engaged  in  militia  duty  under  martial  law,  I  was  positively  informed  by  a  gentleman 
from  that  part,  that  the  negroes  were  taking  ofl*  the  crop  as  well  in  the  absence  o£ 
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the  white  people  as  they  would  do  when  they  were  present,  and  I  cannot  attribtite 
that  to  any  thing  but  the  religious  influence  which  has  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
negroes. 

1492.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  negroes  in  St.  Thomas- in-the-East  ?  —  About 
^5,000. 

1493.  And  you  think  the  influence  of  the  members  of  your  church  in  that  district 
would  be  capable  of  influencing  that  large  body  of  slave  population  ? — I  beg  leave  to 
explain  ;  the  gentlemen  in  the  Plantain  Garden  district  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  have 
for  many  years  ceased  openly  to  oppose  our  labours  in  that  parish  ;  some  of  them  have 
encouraged  them,  the  consequence  is,  that  religion  has  spread  among  the  negro  popu- 
lation there  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  island  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There 
are  two  reasons  to  which  I  would  ascribe  it.  Religion  has  existed  there  longer,  and,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  but  little  opposed.  In  Man- 
chioneel  district,  which  is  very  different  from  the  other  parts  of  the  parish,  religion  has 
been  constantly  opposed ;  consequently,  upon  some  of  those  estates,  there  have  been 
discontented  negroes ;  but,  where  religion  has  been  encouraged,  and  where  religion  has 
been  embraced  and  professed,  the  influence  of  the  religious  negroes  has  been  such  that, 
while  every  other  part  of  the  island  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  labour  was 
generally  suspended,  it  was  going  on  just  as  well  Ihere  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

1494.  Where  there  is  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  discourage 
religious  instruction,  from  an  apprehension  of  insecurity  to  their  property,  do  they 
make  any  distinction  between  the  different  sects ;  that  is  to  say,  do  they  consider  your 
sect  as  less  hostile  to  the  security  of  property  than  the  Baptist  or  any  other  sect  ? — I 
have  known  as  much  opposition  made  to  the  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  as 
to  any  of  us. 

1495.  Are  there  not  some  sects  that  are  supposed,  at  least  by  the  masters,  to  have 
mixed  up  witli  their  religious  instruction  more  of  opinion  relating  to  their  civil 
condition  than  your  ministers  have  done? — If  I  were  to  judge  from  the  statements  of 
the  public  press,  I  should  imagine  so ;  but  if  I  may  judge  from  facts  with  which  I  am 
perfectly  well  acquainted,  I  cannot  say  there  is  any  difference.  There  may  be  individual 
cases  in  which  they  are  more  favourable  to  one  another,  but  I  have  known  as  much 
opposition  to  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  as  ever  I  knew  to  others,  though 
perhaps  not  manifested  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

1496.  Do  you  mean  to  lead  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  is  a  general 
hostility  against  religious  instruction  being  imparted  to  the  slave  population  by  persons 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? — I  do. 

1497.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  any  chapels  having  been  built,  or  any  increase 
having  been  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  do. 

1498.  Do  you  consider,  notwithstanding,  that  there  is  no  desire  that  the  negroes 
should  derive  benefit  from  it  ? — If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  openly  upon  this  subject, 
I  have  known  of  chapels  being  built  in  this  manner,  but  it  has  often  struck  me  that 
it  has  been  done  from  the  wish  to  appear  to  the  people  of  England  more  favourable  to 
religion  than  really  is  the  case. 

1499.  Db  you  wish  then  to  convey  to  the  Committee,  as  your  opinion,  that  the 
instances  in  which  the  people  of  Jamaica  have  encouraged  religious  instruction,  by  means 
of  the  Established  Church,  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  people  of 
England  rather  than  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes? — ^That  has 
been  often  asserted  in  the  public  papers  by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  I  believe  that 
it  has  been  the  case  generally,  for  this  reason,  that  the  most  laborious  clergymen  that 
I  have  ever  known  among  the  slaves  have  been  as  much  opposed  in  their  labours  as  any 
dissenting  minister  ever  was  in  the  island ;  those  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  have  been  most  laborious  among  the  slaves  have  been  the  most  opposed. 

1500.  Will  you  state  how  many,  out  of  the  forty-two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  island  establishment,  there  are  to  whom  that  observation  applies  ? — I 
cannot  say,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  them  ;  I  know  four  or  five 
clergymen  that  have  been  very  laborious  among  the  slaves,  and  I  know  that  those  have 
been  severely  opposed,  as  much  so  as  ever  we  were. 

1501.  Is  that  your  reason  for  arriving  at  the  conclusion  you  have  just  stated  ? — It  is  ; 
as  it  regards  the  established  Church  of  Scothnd,  there  is  only  one  in  the  island,  and  I 
have  attended  that  frequently,  but  I  never  saw  a  slave  there  yet. 

1502.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Wordy,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  Kingston, 
had  no  slaves  in  his  congregation  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  attended  there  frequently, 
and  I  never  saw  a  slave  there. 
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1503.  You  have  stated  that  religious  knowledge  would  enable  a  negro  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  his  freedom ;  suppose,  then,  if  it  was  declared  by  law  that  negroes  might 
annually  have  become  qualified  for  emancipation  by  religious,  moral,  and  orderly 
conduct,  such  conduct  forming  the  condition  upon  which  the  slave  should  found  his 
claim  for  freedom  ? — I  cannot  say  what  would  be  the  effect^  or  how  a  measure  of  that 
kind  would  operate ;  if  it  would  be  anything  like  a  partial  emancipation,  let  it  be  on 
whatever  terms  it  might,  1  am  afraid  it  would  create  discontent,  and  might  be  attended 
with  something  bad. 

1504.  Did  you  ever  form  any  plan  in  your  own  mind  as  to  what  would  be  the  most 
expedient  mode  of  emancipating  the  slaves,  supposing  it  were  done  ? — I  certainly  have 
thought  of  it,  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  subject  that  I  am  altogetiier  master  of;  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  it,  although  I  firmly  believe  that 
they  are  more  in  tlieory  than  they  would  ever  be  found  to  be  in  practice.  There  are 
two  ways,  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  I  think  it  might  be  done :  that  is,  ti) 
emancipate  at  once  the  whole  of  the  negroes  in  one  day ;  or  what  I  must  confess  has 
often  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  more  eligible  way,  to  appoint  a  day,  after  which  all 
negroes  bom  should  be  bom  free ;   I  am  sensible  that  there  are  difficulties  in  either  way. 

1505.  Would  not  the  latter  mode  be  open  to  all  the  objections  that  you  yourself 
anticipate  with  respect  to  partial  emancipation? — I  think  not;  because  this,  in  fact, 
would  be  no  emancipation  at  all ;  I  cannot  think  that  the  same  jealousy  could  be 
excited  in  that  case  as  in  the  other,  because,  supposing  a  day  were  appointed  after 
which  all  children  bora  should  be  bora  free,  that  is  a  circumstance  that  is  not  under  the 
control  of  any  man,  and  it  would  not  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any  man.  In  the 
other  case,  the  negroes,  if  they  were  not  made  free,  might  complain  of  partiality  in  the 
administration  of  this  boon  of  emancipation ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  certainly  be 
the  case,  but  that  is  a  difficulty  that  occurs  to  my  mind. 

1506.  Can  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  parents  generally  throughout 
Jamaica  remaining  slaves  after  the  lapse  of  that  fixed  day,  and  their  own  children 
enjoying  the  right  of  freedom  under  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  they  not  participating 
in  it  ? — I  believe  that  they  might ;  I  am  not  saying  that  that  would  be  the  more  eligible 
way  to  effect  their  emancipation,  but  it  has  been  long  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  such. 

1507.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  thought  it  more  eligible  than  immediate 
emancipation  ? — I  have  long  thought  so. 

1508.  Do  you  now  think  so  ? — I  can  hardly  say ;  I  am  aware  that  there  are  difficulties 
both  ways ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  must  be  effected  in  either  one  or  other,  that  a 
partial  emancipation  in  the  way  just  suggested  would  not  answer,  because  it  might 
engender  jealousy ;  but  in  neither  of  the  other  ways  could  there  be  any  such  feeling,  if 
they  either  were  all  emancipated  at  once,  or  if  it  be  turned  upon  a  certain  event  over 
which  no  man  could  have  any  control. 

1509.  The  master  of  the  slaves  who  were  the  parents  of  the  children  being  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them,  how  do  you  contemplate  that  those  .free 
children  should  be  maintained  ? — I  have  considered  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the  difficulty 
would  be  very  great,  for  I  do  not  think  the  masters  do  much  now  for  the  children  in  a 
state  of  infancy. 

1510.  Have  not  the  masters  a  deep  money  interest  in  rearing  the  infant  children  of  their 
slaves? — ^They  have,  and  they  often  complained  to  me,  and  I  believe  not  groundlessly,  of 
the  careless  conduct  of  parents  towards  their  children  ;  but  then  I  have  always  observed 
that,  when  those  parents  have  either  become  religious  or  obtained  their  freedom,  there  is  an 
attention  paid  by  them  towards  their  children,  which  is  not  general  among  the  negro 
society. 

1511.  Supposing  the  state  of  society  to  be  entirely  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
children  of  the  slaves  being  born  free,  and  supposing  the  parental  stimulus  to  care  not  to 
be  increased,  and  the  superintending  care  of  the  overseer  to  be  altogether  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  master  not  having  property  in  them,  how  do  you  think  the  children 
would  be  brought  up  ?— I  believe  that  no  care  will  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  education  of 
children  that  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  parental  care ;  now  I  do  not  think  that,  in 
general,  the  overseers  give  any  care  of  that  sort;  but  I  have  uniformly  found  that,  when 
negroes  became  religious  and  got  married,  they  have  looked  upon  their  legitimate  children 
with  a  very  different  eye  from  what  they  did  as  to  the  others,  and  in  the  case  of  free 
negroes  the  attention  they  pay  to  their  children  is  perfectly  unremitting,  and  it  is  just  as 
affectionate  and  parental  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

1612.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  argue  from  the  conduct  of  free  parents  towards 
thor  free  children^  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  slave  parents  towards  children  possess- 
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Jif  w.  u^mua^  iL  vfUtfi  iief  WLa  use  sdixnwifL  n  laajaimB:  * — Z  bjbl  sic  xiimdij  kosdlc  1; 
n.  mif  f|;<-;fi8fli  wsTiKii  x«3iiat  r  no?  i&'ws  &  aiL  xaaut^  ubl  n^  usasrcxanL  iroilAa  to  the  :$ 
saK  ir  Ji2s«%7  x  s.  uir  Im  mut  or  hk  tunc  tua:  I  nxnixse.  xizc  xu  e^if  I  sk  ix.  z  ;  and  f^ 
lasn^  A  jfift  ^^ri.  iiac  ^  vtiii^^  r  ja^  i  i*iifi>flnr;  n  lesssa.  na:  Hfr-^nm  n.  iik£  luads  of  • 
^ttnattt  'iifvcicTtt  tuKT  miiOJBx..  ▼'iiiZL  2  Tanirra    imL  viun  fiv?-*  -xiutexc  xiu|ni:  il-  Jave      :, 

1^:11  In  yvL  liuiic  Inc.  vm.  Kssct  n  lut  fEsussuuxn  n  viiAia  Vu&  f=3*srimeLC  fimild  I] 
lit  x'l^L  tw  yrwkOiA  *Asz  uf  liac  gsg^mmr  vrmuL  i*£  u  nL^rtsasa  ixt±  an  xoii  loiter-  y 
li&K  ir  isft  zaUKua.  wwisna  iuet  'j&crnff  — I  loi^  u:  d:>uic  it  r  cm  iusl  xuii  would  -^ 
MIC  srjgft  JTvxL  307  iat:  xr  -jit  iA«=Mf!r  i  !3r» .  lufc  ial-^ue  -w-ouh.  i:ifisii«s:  ua:  Sbc  diild  ,* 
imt  iuu3»  lufeir  inn.  uut  lun  Tust  wht  iii<v  i  iimi  ir  -J6  vuitl  ite'-^  liiiisiei.  iiefoire,  and  =«^ 
lii!r«  w^tiiut  isK.  »  pt>»iii^  ansRs:  jl  ne  Trii;»Br  f*mnrirn.  n:  lusr  rTiiinyBL  aaz  tfaej  iT 
jfKiUi<r  "Ui  w  SM.  MEL  ac  zaaeaL.  i- 

:.»:4.  SimsosniF  "Siis^  v.  {xa:  u.  euFsr  fis^f  he  i:>e£i:in.  nr  tu£  tbt  xe  ixe  biiuki,  do 
vvL  Ituuc  luc  xuc  fiesu-t  "rniu^  %  ssiitsxisi  i«  aa-r  imniP'TTH^r  vtutl  sxiniui  ixo-ov  the 
i«Mdt  iwi  Ik  uec  g«ntfngia>  imi  nsvi  ut^  ^osssu:  eeusxcim.  n.  siLviL}  ' — ^I  bdieie 
liflc  £  wmuQ  r»suuis  'Jut  'j^jcsubl  vz  jfeiic  utiEuas.  bd£  nac  iitE;«  BEcf  sua.  k  decree  of 
yiK^^safjb  m  -mw^i  jusui  zsool  \t  zxtz  uu  imr^si.  jusxij  Tif*^Tiy  nier  znlica:  woudbe  a- 
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^sau^uui  inm.  j:  i  znz  1  ul  ua  kjoit  p»2i.'«^7  hoc  rx^is  2  lie  nes:  ^^et  of  ctCaU^  nd  of   r 


1  vl ^.  Y^L  ««?»  uii^!?Bi:f>=  i:«  ST  :aa£:.  iSob  tsAsssjsl.  iasri  weft  imsl  rvr  modes  tiat  Z^ 

tK  '■rii'ju^  'Jul  '.ufci^KfS  enooKspiCaSL  vb  ^k  out  yzfL  prserrsi ' — ^Bl:  1  visai  10  ohicift     ' 
mTm,  sue  i  UL  M'ji  fi'L&tzaae.  j  ler^utnr^^  vtii  :Jtt  saoe  of  c:i-l  soifS^  ix  iiL  iss  depart-  ! 
jwaiu  aoi^  '"j'ltwS^gA  V0  ^kk^  cpooL  i  etbc  quesanr  of  liuc  kmi..    I  af-'.igrg  ibax  thoK   L 
t«v «»  Uaf;  i^esi  UA^  tJuac  u«  nntmiigHCe  pko.  vliOi  fib>  aesr  xjiii?d  &:  would  be  at-   '^ 
Vru^fsc  vti  »T.i(  'jf  very  c^oiSA^ensue  zaezxuK. 

i  ^li,  y^b  tiLit  ksejK  Had  j"^a  tijxk  uuc  pkrszis  'WDaJi  be  ^ndocei  ir  pazieDce  to  cod-    I 
UuiMt  diraiKi^r«i  XL  fednerr  l»r  Uiesi  ovxi  brfs.  tbezr  rr^igrgL  seme  -  ££ :  jf  iijerefore  yoo    ^ 
Ukrt  vuA  Vi.xyjz  vyjL  tufdr  jaasaoi,  wodid  2:  be  »  p«u  a  ax  xpac  tbeir  paxieooe  to   'S, 
vatjt  Icff  cOfiT  tTie  vsrm  r£  tcs  T«azft,  -viieii  vaej  wosiji  3kema&>a  becDoit  ezsazxanated  by    ' 
a  t^isuUi  pkTl  eif  lije  budj  \0tefmmg  tamzaJisw  qsalr&sd  br  reilip^cs  ani  zno:^  and  oideriy    ^ 
(9»duct,  u  iuTiLAt  tM  ^roB&d  erf  tbeir  ciaim  ts  £«edDiL  ?   I  beLtfre  ttai  :x  woold  be  di-   ... 
v^asifai  fji  tba£  \^'x3sr  vai  s&cli  a  sale  of  tiznzs  imnk:  excae :  ix  insaoce.  if  it  was  onW    T 
tvo  dajft  bef^Tb-uuid,  a&i  tx«  uare  tixw^bii  bocm  was  adn^iiusrered  «;ih  a  partial  band, 
it  m^  ezcilik  dzKcctoit,  especiaUT  if  me  Iodz  period  of  »En  jem  "wert  beid  ont  as  the    ^ 
verj  isiorbMci;  but  csertai&lT  VMt  coat  of  jealonsT  woold  be  reir  in&teiuliT  jessened  in  the 
way  tiiat  I  x«vw  -aadfrstaa^  the  piaa  proposed  ;  I  did  z>ot  fsllj  c^derscfiiid  it  tiefore.  ^ 

1S17.  At  T<xi  bvw  Q&dentazKi  tbe  c^oestion,  are  tog  disp»ed  10  ciskmore  &Toiiiab]j    '. 
fA  tii*  pUri  t'At  TOD  dtd  before  ? — Certainlj  I  vn. 

tOlH.  Tms  vappDtixk^  tiiat  religioQS,  monl,  az>d  orderlj  be^rioai  sbosdd  fonn  tbe 
l^Tv^bd  fA  tbe  duffi  of  tbe  nezro  to  emazicipaiion  in  tbe  ra^so  of  ten  per  cent,  ereiy  jear,  ' 
do  jou  tben  beiiere  tbal  soda  esnaxkcipated  negroes  zni^Lt  be  indaced  ta  work  far  their 
imua  ttaiiten,  under  bargains  between  tbem  ? — ^Tbe  difficoltr  I  see  is  this :  if  tbe  wbole 
'/f  tbit  b«  zicade  to  rest  upon  tbe  ixkere  question  of  religious  inflaence.  tbere  ane  two  things 
to  be  coimdered.  In  tbe  first  place,  I  rery  mocb  qnestion  now  wbciber,  with  any  exertion, 
reli^iob  would  so  spread  as  to  overtake  that  immense  desire  tbat  is  now  in  tbe  negro  mind 
Ccir  fmdwn.  In  die  second  place,  in  order  tbat  tbe  eril  of  anarcbT  and  confusion  might 
be  aTtrted,  it  would  be  ncccwary  tbat  tbe  perjon,  tbe  religioxis  teecber,  to  wbaterer  sect 
l«e  miu^  \jtlong,  wbo  is  sopposed  to  have  considerable  inflnepce  among  tbe  slaves,  would 
be  able  to  gire  tbem  an  assarance  tbat,  if  tbej  would  labour  patiently  and  industriously, 
ftnd  commit  tbeir  case  to  tbe  bands  of  tbe  legislature,  tbey  would  to  a  certainty  at  some 
given  time  be  made  free ;  I  do  not  doubt  bat  that  migbt  baTe  tbe  efiect  of  presoring  the 
public  peace,  but  in  tbat  case  great  care  most  be  taken  that,  supposing  tbe  peraons  tbat 
were  best  qualified  for  this  work  were  rdigious  teacbers,  the  religious  teauiers  should 
hare  tbe  necessary  access  to  tbe  slave  population,  and  sbould  be  put  upon  tbat  ground  in 
which  ther  can  bold  ont  early  freedom  as  an  argument  for  their  {soidd  betULTiour. 

1519.  If  sudi  a  state  of  things  took  place,  would  it  not  tben  become  tbe  interest  of  the 
masler  to  take  care  that  tbe  slaves  sbould  be  properly  qualified  ? — Certainly  it  would,  but 
it  is  very  questionable  to  me  whether  tbat  would  be  complied  with ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  naj,  it  is  as  dear  as  day,fiom  recent  events,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  tbe  master 
to  admit  the  slave  to  religious  instruction ;  but,  from  what  I  saw  before  I  left  the 
Mud,  and  what  I  have  bea^  since,  tbe  opposition  to  religious  instruction  is  fiercer  than 
r  it  was,  although  recent  events  have  esUblished,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doub^ 
A  igArthe  intenst  of  the  master  to  admit  religious  instruction. 
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1430.  Would  not  the  result  of  that  coudition  of  society  be  this,  that  there  would  be 
the  black  labourer  and  the  white  land-owner,  and  that  the  black  labourer  would  rent  the 
land  of  the  white  land-owner? — I  believe  it  would  be  something  of  this  kind;  the  black 
labourer  would  give,  say  four  days  labour  to  his  master  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and 
employ  two  days  in  the  week  in  the  cultivation  of  land  for  himself  and  his  family. 

1431.  If  he  could  support  himself  better,  and  derive  a  better  income  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  thing  else  than  sugar,  would  not  he  rather  pay  a  rent  to  the  land  proprietor 
and  not  work  at  sugar  at  all  ? — Perhaps  he  might. 

1432.  Supposing  the  blacks  to  be  entirely  free,  are  there  not  large  portions  of  land 
which  they  might  rent,  and  where  they  might  maintain  themselves  without  going  to  the 
sugar  planter  to  get  his  sugar  land  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that ;  but  the  negroes  have  always  been  accustomed  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  where 
many  of  them  have  been  bom  and  brought  up ;  they  have  their  provision  grounds  and 
their  families  there ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  were  they  emancipated,  they  would  give  a 
certain  number  of  days'  labour  in  return  for  certain  land  which  their  present  owner,  but 
then  their  master,  would  let  them  have.  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  way  in  which  they 
would  in  general  proceed ;  but,  if  they  were  able  to  procure  land  of  their  own,  if  they  had 
money  to  purchase  it,  or  if  they  were  able  only  to  rent  it,  I  have  no  doubt  that  might  be 
done  to  some  extent. 

1433.  Supposing  emancipation  to  take  place  in  Jamaica,  do  you  think  it  probable  that, 
for  any  length  of.  time,  the  400,000  black  people  would  be  content  to  live  upon  that  island 
with  the  whole  of  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the  few  thousand  whites  that  were  among 
them  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

1434.  You  do  not  think  they  would  be  tempted  to  take  possession  of  t}ie  land  as  they 
now  wish  to  take  possession  of  their  freedom? — I  do  not. 

1435.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  in  all  the  estates  in  the  island,  except  in  the  parish  of 
Vere,  there  are  provision  grounds  attached  to  the  estates  ? — All  that  I  know ;  but  when  I 
say  attached,  I  do  not  mean  contiguous  to  them. 

1436.  You  have  stated  that  it  would  take  at  least  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  for  a 
negro  to  raise  provisions  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  have  you  ever  observed  what  is 
the  degree  of  cultivation  ever  bestowed  upon  the  raising  of  provisions  ? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  but  I  infer  it  ^om  thLs  circumstance,  I  know 
that  it  is  just  as  much  as  the  negroes  can  do  at  present  to  manage  so  as  to  obtain  neces- 
saries. Some  of  them  have  comforts,  as  appears  by  their  clothes,  &c.,  but  in  general 
they  are  badly  clothed  ;  and  I  have  noticed  in  the  negroes  a  very  great  anxiety  to  appear 
as  nne  as  possible,  but  in  general  they  are  not  so. 

1437.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  have  seen  some  labour  done  by  the  slaves 
in  cultivating  their  provisions  equal  in  point  of  severity  to  cane  hole  digging,  what  is 
that  particular  labour  to  which  you  refer  ? — I  referred  there  to  free  negroes ;  I  have  seen 
some  free  people  labouring  in  their  grounds,  and  as  severely  as  ever  I  saw  the  slaves  in 
digging  of  cane  holes. 

1438.  Did  you  ever  see  slaves  working  in  their  own  grounds  ? — I  have. 

1439.  What  is  the  description  of  labour  you  have  seen  them  employed  at  ? — Gene- 
rally with  the  hoe. 

1440.  Is  that  labour  severe  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  is,  I  have  never  seen  it  as  I  thought 
very  severe ;  I  believe  they  are  diligent  at  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  severer  than  la- 
bourers in  England  generally  work. 

1441.  What  is  the  manual  occupation  of  the  negro  in  labouring  in  his  own  provision 
ground  ? — I  cannot  say  that  my  situation  allowed  me  to  get  intimately  acquainted  with 
that ;  I  have,  in  going  through  the  country,  seen  them  diligently  labouring,  digging  in  their 
grounds,  sometimes  pulling  plantains,  and  one  thing  or  another,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
generally  proceed  in  the  provision  grounds ;  but  to  enter  into  it  minutely  I  am  not 
able. 

1442.  You  have  represented  the  labourer  raising  provisions-  to  be  such  as  to  require  a 
certain  time  from  each  negro  during  the  week  for  that  labour,  will  you  state  what  you 
know  of  the  particular  provisions  which  are  planted  and  i^iised  by  the  negroes,  upon 
which  it  will  be  possiUefor  them  to  bestow  any  such  duration  of  labour? — I  infer  in  this 
manner :  I  know  that  the  negroes  are  very  anxious  for  conveniences,  and  in  some  in- 
stances fineries,  and  I  know  that  in  general  they  have  not  those ;  I  know  again  further 
that  they  have  stated  their  case  to  me,  and  stated  in  such  way  as  that  there  could  be  no 
room  to  call  it  in  question;  that  they  are  diligent  and  laborious  in  their  provision 
grounds.  I  know  further,  that  they  have  generally  a  great  way  to  go  to  market,  and  be- 
tween planting  their  provisions,  keeping  their  provision  grounds  clean,  taking  in  their 
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proTisions,  preparing  them,  and  taking  them  to  market,  and  selling  them,  their  time  is 
generally  fully  occupied.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  mere  working  on  the  provision  grounds, 
but  there  is  the  taking  them  to  market,  and  selling  them. 

1443.  Your  chapels  at  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  and  at  Kingston,  and  at  Montego  Bay, 
being  in  the  towns  to  which  the  slaves  bring  their  provisions  to  market,  would  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  negro  attending  your  congregations  in  these  places  to  which  they 
bring  their  provisions  to  market  ? — ^I  have  generally  observed  that,  upon  the  day  when 
they  came  to  chapel,  they  did  not  bring  provisions  to  market.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
that  is  in  general  possible;  if  they  walk  a  few  miles  in  the  morning  with  their  provisions 
to  market,  before  they  can  stay  there  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  them  to  sell  tnem,  they 
must  attend  divine  service ;  and  I  have  very  seldom  found  that  the  negroes  could  stop 
longer  than  the  forenoon  service,  they  must  be  home  again  for  the  putting  about  the 
mills  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  therefore  there  is  no  time  for  them 
to  sell  their  provisions,  and  to  attend  divine  service  too. 

1444.  You  have  assigned  as  a  reason  for  their  not  being  able  to  stay,  then'  putting 
about  the  mills  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Sunday ;  if  that  took  place  at  all,  could  not  it  take 
place  only  at  crop  time? — Yes. 

1445.  Do  not  you  know  that  a  great  portion  of  the  slaves  that  go  to  market,  remain 
in  the  town  in  which  the  market  is,  long  after  they  have  sold  their  provisions,  and  that 
they  do  not  return  home  till  late  in  the  evening  ? — ^That  may  be  the  case,  and  it  would 
only  prove  what  I  have  just  observed,  that  upon  the  day  when  they  bring  the  provisions 
to  market  they  cannot  attend  divine  service,  the  whole  day  being  occupied  with  civil 
business. 

1446.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  a  family  of  slaves  disposed  to  attend  to  your  wor- 
ship, there  is  not  the  man  or  the  woman  that  can  be  left  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the 
sale  of  provisions,  but  that  it  is  requisite  for  the  whole  family  to  be  out  of  the  church  to 
attend  to  the  sale  of  the  provision  ? — I  ha.ve  often  looked  into  the  aiTair,  and  I  have 
seldom  found  that  our  negroes  sold  their  provisions  upon  the  same  day  on  which  they 
attended  divine  service. 

144/.  As  far  as  the  inconvenience  of  travelling  to  market  may  be  a  reason  against  their 
going  to  chapel,  can  that  apply  to  the  chapels  in  those  places  in  which  the  markets  are 
held? — There  is,  for  instance,  Montego  Bay,  where  at  least  one  half  of  the  slaves  we  had 
were  plantation  slaves ;  in  some  q^ises,  I  know  they  did  attend  che  market  and  the  chapel 
the  same  day,  but  I  have  made  very  special  inquiry  into  this  matter,  and  I  found  ti\at 
most  frequently  upon  the  day  when  they  came  to  chapel  there  was  no  g^ing  to  market, 
and  that  was  the  reason  always  assigned  to  me  that  they  had  to  leave  early,  and  that  they 
had  to  return  back  by  four  o'clock,  u>r  the  purpose  of  the  mill  putting  about  in  crop  time, 
which  was  there  nearly  half  the  year,  and  therefore  they  could  not  attend  the  chapel  and 
the  market  both  upon  the  same  day. 

1448.  Do  you  know  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  planting  and  the  gathering  of 
any  one  general  species  of  provisions  which  the  negroes  cultivate? — I  am  not  sufficiently 
acquaint^  with  that  matter  to  enter  into  it. 

1449.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  the  negroes  have  money ;  how  do  they  procure 
that  money  ? — There  are  some  of  the  principal  people  on  estates,  as  I  have  been  informed 
by  attorneys  and  others,  that  have  some  special  conveniences ;  they  are  allowed  to  raise 
hogs  and  poultry,  and  sometimes  they  are  sold  with  considerable  advantage. 

1450.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  there  is  any  one  estate  in  Jamaica  in  which  the 
negroes  upon  it  are  not  allowed  to  raise  their  poultry  and  hogs  ? — I  do  not  mean  to 
state  so. 

1451.  In  point  of  fact,  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  scarcely  any  property  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  on  which  every  negro  has  not  his  hog  and  his  poultry? — I  believe  they 
have ;  but  I  have  often  heard  negroes  complaining  that  the  overseers  shot  their  hogs  and 
took  their  poultry. 

1452.  Aie  not  the  markets  supplied  with  provisions  that  the  negroes  themselves  bring 
there  ? — I  have  only  seen  the  Montego  Bay  Sunday  market ;  the  reason  of  my  having 
seen  that  is,  that  in  going  from  my  house  to  chapel  I  had  to  go  tlirough  it ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  it  was  principally  supplied  by  the  negroes. 

1453.  Having  lived  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  in  Jamaica,  and  having  resided 
in  Kingston,  do  you  mean  that  you  are  at  a  loss  to  state  whether  the  markets  in  the 
towns  are  not  supplied  by  the  slave  population  ? — I  believe  they  are,  but  I  cannot  say, 
from  my  own  observation,  for  I  never  saw  a  Sunday  market  at  Kingston ;  yet  I  know 
there  are  Sunday  markets  at  Kingston,  but  I  i^ever  went  through  them ;  and  the  reason  I 
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went  through  them  in  Montego  Bay  was,  that  during  one  part  of  the  year  roy  house  was" 
so  situated  that  I  had  to  pass  through  the  market  to  chapel. 

1454.  What  is  the  time  that  you  would  assign  for  the  necessary  cultivation  of  the 
negro  grounds  by  the  slave,  so  as  to  admit  of  his  supporting  himself  and  family,  and 
having  some  surplus  which  he  might  bring  to  market  and  sell  ? — I  do  not  go  further  than 
the  time  allowed  at  present;  I  merely  say,  that  according  to  my  opinion,  the  time  that 
they  have  now  is  as  little  as  could  possibly  be  allowed  them,  but  that  they  ought  to  have 
the  Sabbath  day  as  a  day  as  rest,  and  therefore  if  the  Sabbath  be  secured  as  a  day  of 
rest,  they  must  have  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  besides. 

1 455.  They  have  every  other  Saturday,  have  they  not,  now  ? — They  have ;  at  least 
that  is  allowed  by  law. 

1456.  Supposing  a  law  were  to  pass  for  what  is  called  compulsory  manumission,  or  a 
law  obliging  the  master  to  sell  the  slave  his  liberty,  if  he  were  able  to  purchase  it ;  do 
you  think,  under  their  present  condition,  the  slaves  would  be  able,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  to  amass  property  enough  so  to  liberate  themselves? — ^I  rather  think  many  would  ; 
but  I  have  known  several  of  the  slaves  that  wished  to  purchase  themselves,  but  they  could 
not  raise  the  sum. 

1457.  Supposing  a  reasonable  rate  to  be  established  by  law,  do  you  think,  that  with 
their  present  allowances  of  time,  they  would  be  able  to  buy  themselves  free  to  any  extent? 
— I  must  only  give  it  as  opinion,  but  l  do  not  think  the  cases  could  be  very  numerous, 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  the  slave  population. 

1458.  You  have  stated  that  you  heard  some  instances  of  the  negroes  complaining  that 
the  overseers  shot  their  hogs  and  took  away  their  poultry ;  did  you  hear  any  reason 
assigned  for  that  ? — Sometimes  I  have  and  sometimes  not. 

1459.  Was  it  because  they  strayed  out  of  the  grounds  ? — I  have  heard  so,  at  least  as 
the  overseer  said;  I  have  heard  again  of  other  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  done  more 
wantonly,  but  I  do  not  speak  from  personal  observation. 

1460.  Do  you  know  the  allowance  of  clothing  given  by  the  masters  to  the  slaves  ? — I 
have  heard  it  often  from  gentlemen  connected  with  estates,  attorneys  and  others. 

1461.  Do  you  know  the  allowance  of  fish  that  is  made  to  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  f 
do  you  know  that  they  are  allowed  fish  every  alternate  Saturday  ? — It  is  generally,  I  be- 
lieve, upon  Sunday  that  the  fish  is  given,  except  in  one  or  two  parishes. 

1462.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  is  upon  the  Saturday  afternoon  that  the  fish  is  served 
out  ? — I  cannot  say ;  except  that  I  have  heard  from  planters  themselves,  that  in  most 
parts  of  Jamaica  the  fish  is  generally,  given  upon  a  Sanday. 

1463.  Will  you  state  what  you  meant  by  the  temporary  inconveniences  that  would 
result  if  emancipation  were  to  take  place  ? — In  all  great  national  changes,  before  things 
get  upon  a  proper  established  basis,  there  will  be  often  inconvenience  experienced  for  a 
time;  but  as  things  become  understood,  and  the  dififerent  relations  of  society  become 
better  known,  those  difiiculties  will  vanish  ;  I  am  not  able  to  state  what  precise  incon- 
venience would  result,  or  whether  any  would,  but  I  should  suppose  that,  like  every  other 
great  national  change,  there  might  be  some  inconveniences  felt  for  a  time. 

1464.  Are  those  inconveniences  that  would  affect  the  slave  or  the  master? — Perhaps 
both. 

1465.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  whether  you  think  that  emancipation  might  take  place 
with  perfect  tranquillity,  and  without  producing  any  discontent? — I  have  sometimes 
thougnt  upon  the  subject,  and  now- my  mind  is  perfectly  made  up,  that,  even  if  the  negroes 
were  to  be  emancipated  at  a  stroke,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  that  disturbance  or  loss, 
either  to  themselves  or  to  their  masters,  that  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  the  result  of  the 
continuance  of  a  state  of  slavery. 

146.6.  If  you  should  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  that  slaves  for  any  such  wages  as  the 
planters  could  afiford,  would  cultivate  sugar,  do  you  think  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  would  be  consistent  with  the  peace  of  the  island? — I  believe  that  a  proper  police 
might  be  so  established  as  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  island  ;  I  believe  that  the  peace  of 
the  island  will  be  very  seriously  endangered,  should  the  slaves  continue  in  their  present 
circumstances  much  longer,  or,  at  least,  should  not  a  reasonable  hope  of  emancipation  be 
held  out  to  them,  I  could  not  »ake  upon  myself  to  say  that  no  disturbances  would  be  tlie 
result  of  immediate  emancipation,  but  I  believe  that  they  will  be  neither  so  great  nor  so 
extensive  as  what  will  be  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

1467.  If  sugar  can  be  no  longer  profitably  cultivated,  and  the  owner  of  the  soil,  ceasing 
to  cultivate  sugar,  threw  the  land  now  under  sugar  cultivation  into  pasturage,  and  thought 
proper  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves  upon  his  estate,  what  would  be  the  effect  upoQ 
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the  peace  of  the  island,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  slave  population  being  removed  from 
their  houses  and  their  provision  grounds  ? — In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  that  that 
effect  would  result  from  emancipation  at  all ;  in  the  second,  I  believe  that,  if  those 
labourers  would  not  work,  others  might  be  obtained  that  would  labour ;  in  the  third  place, 
I  believe  that,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  the  resources  of  the  island  would  be  more  called 
forth  into  exercise ;  and  I  believe  that  machinery,  for  example,  would  be  more  employed 
than  it  is  at  present,  or  other  means  of  labour,  besides  labour  by  the  hands  of  men. 

1468.  Supposing  emancipation  to  take  place,  and  that  the  negroes,  being  free,  were  no 
loager  obliged  to  come  and  work  upon  the  estates,  what  would  be  the  mode  by  which  the 
master  would  be  able  to/get  any  persons  to  do  the  requisite  work  upon  his  estate  ? — I  do 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  half  so  much  difficulty  in  practice  as  it  seems  in 
theory,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  negroes  would  be  so  conscious  of  their  dependence, 
that  they  would  still  rely  upon  their  master  as  the  chief  means  of  their  support,  and  they 
would  labour  according  to  any  reasonable  arrangement  for  the  master,  the  same  in  a  state 
of  freedom  as  they  do  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

1469.  Do  you  believe  that  would  be  the  case,  supposing  them  still  to  retain  possession 
of  their  provision  grounds  which  they  have  now,  with  of  course,  being  free,  the  power  of 
working  those  provision  grounds  as  long  as  they  thought  proper? — I  believe  that  in 
general  it  would  ;  I  believe  the  result  in  general  would  be  that  the  negroes  would  labour 
as  they  do  now,  only  perhaps  with  more  heart,  and  with  more  profit  to  the  master ;  that 
they  would  labour  for  a  remuneration,  the  master  giving  them  two  days  a  week  to  labour 
on  their  own  provision  grounds.  I  believe  they  would  cheerfully  work  all  the  rest  of  the 
time  for  their  masters. 

1470.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  cultivate  sugar  as  they  do  uow  ?• — I  believe  that 
they  would  cultivate  sugar  as  they  do  now. 

1471.  And  that  they  would  go  through  all  the  process  of  cane  hole  digging,  and  the 
duties  of  the  boiling-house  ? — Every  thing. 

1472.  If  the  moderate  labour  which  is  bestowed  in  the  ctiltivation  of  their  provision 
grounds  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  raise  provisions  for  their  own  support,  and 
for  supplying  the  markets,  what  possible  inducement  could  they  have  for  seeking  to 
obtain  any  other  profits  by  means  of  their  labour  than  those  which  they  derived  from  the 
light  labour  which  they  bestowed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  grounds  ? — If  I  under- 
stand the  question,  I  would  answer  it  thus :  that  the  desire  of  liberty  is  so  natural  to  man, 
and  is  now  getting  so  strong  there,  that  the  negro  would  rather  labour  much  harder  to  be 
a  free  man,  than  he  would  in  a  lighter  degree  as  a  slave ;  I  know  that  I  would  rather  my- 
self dig  cane  holes  all  my  life  than  I  would  have  all  the  money  on  earth  and  be  a  slave. 

1473.  That  is  your  feeling  as  a  white  man,  with  all  your  habits  and  all  your  prejudices; 
but,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  blacks,  do  you  think  they  partake  of  that  feeling  ? — 1 
have  always  thought  that  they  did,  but  late  events  have  convinced  me  that  I  have  under- 
rated it,  and  that  this  feeling  is  infinitely  more  ardent  in  their  minds  than  ever  I  supposed 
it  was. 

1474.  If,  as  a  freeman,  by  two  days'  labour  in  that  climate,  he  could  earn  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  would  he  be  willing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  increased  conveni- 
ences, to  labour  the  other  four  days  at  cane  hole  digging  and  sugar  boiling  ? — ^He  must, 
because  otherwise  he  would  have  no  means  of  acquiring  the  property  upon  which  to  raise 
his  provisions ;  if  he  had  not  the  means  of  purchasing  ground  he  must  labour  for  it. 

1475.  Supposing  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  should  be,  in  consequence  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes,  in  a  gi-eat  measure  abandoned,  and  that  the  land  should  be  turned 
into  pasture,  would  not  those  persons  that  become  free  be  able  to  pay  a  rent  for  those  pro- 
vision grounds  that  they  occupy,  and  which  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  master  r — I 
doubt  not  that  that  would  sometimes  be  the  case,  that  they  woulJ  rather  pay  a  rent  in 
cash  than  pay  it  in  labour,  and  then  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  would  be  equally  beneficial 
to  the  master. 

1476.  Suppose  the  300,000  negroes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  be  in  possession  of 
land  upon  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  labour  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as  they  please,  to 
produce  provisions  upon  that  land,  which  they  carry  to  market  and  sell  at  a  profit ;  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  what  possible  inducement  could  there  be  for  the  negro  to  hire  him- 
self to  the  master  for  the  purpose  of  labouring  at  cane  hole  digging  ? — ^There  would  be 
none  at  all  if  he  had  this  ground  in  his  own  possession,  but  I  believe  that  would  be,  com> 
paratively  speaking,  a  rare  case.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  are  comparatively  few 
of  the  negroes  that  could  purchase  ground.  In  the  second  place,  I  believe  that,  if  eman- 
cipation became  general,  ground,  especially  in  the  back  part  of  the  island,  would  be  more 
difficult  to  get  than  it  is  now. 
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1477.  Do  you  know  the  understanding  and  usage  ^^[\\ch  prevail  respecting  the  pos- 
session and  enjoyment,  by  the  slaves,  of  the  grouiHS  that  are  allotted  to  them  by  die 
estates  ? — I  beUeve  that  in  general  the  provision  grounds  of  the  slaves  are  not  taken  from 
them,  but  they  sometimes  are,  for  I  have  heard  many  complaints  upon  this  subject,  that 
after  they  have  cleared  and  cultivated  their  groimds,  and  perhaps  planted  their  provisions, 
the  overseer  has  taken  diat  ground  from  them ;  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  general 
case,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  as  there  can  be  no  kind  of  tenure  by  which  the  grounds 
are  secured  to  the  slaves,  they  are  still  in  the  power  of  the  overseer  or  attorney,  who  can 
deprive  the  slave  of  them  at  any  time  he  pleases. 

1478.  What  possible  inducement  could  the  overseer  have  to  take  away  the  grounds  of 
the  negro  from  him,  seeing  that  there  is  no  possible  cultivation  to  which  those  negro 
grounds  could  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  ovmer  ? — ^I  have  known  and  heard  of 
cases  in  which  the  negroes  have  complained  of  this  circumstance,  which  makes  me 
believe  that  it  is  not  general,  but  that  it  is  sometimes  the  case. 

1479.  What  is  the  right  which  the  negro  himself  considers  himself  to  have  in  his 
provision  ground  ?-«-It  is  not  g^unded  upon  any  legal  claim,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief. 

1480.  What  is  tlie  feeling  which  the  negro  himself  has,  independently  of  all  legal  title, 
regarding  his  right  to  the  grounds  allotted  to  him  ? — He  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  those 
grounds  on  account  of  his  labour  upon  the  property  to  which  he  belongs,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  a  common  case  to  deprive  the  negro  of  that  right ;  hence  those  loud  com- 
plaints in  those  solitary  instances  I  have  heard  of  when  they  were  so  deprived ;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  overseer  to  deprive  the  negro  of  his  grounds  when- 
ever he  pleases. 

1481.  With  a  view  of  illustrating  the  sort  of  right  which  the  negro  has  in  his  grounds 
and  in  bis  house,  are  you  aware  of  the  difficulty  which  the  late  Mr.  Simon  Taylor  had  in 
prevailing  upon  his  negroes  to  allow  some  cocoa-nut  trees  to  be  cut  down,  in  conse 
quence  of  their  interfering  with  the  healthiness  of  the  houses  ? — I  have  heard  of  some 
cocoa-nut  trees  upon  Holland  estate,  but  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  such  a  rare  case 
of  disinterestedness,  that  it  has  been  almost  eulogized  as  high  as  human  language  was 
capable  of  praising  any  thing. 

1482.  When  you  presume  that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  would  be  safe,  do  you 
also  presume  that  they  would  not  be  removed  from  their  provision  grounds,  and  that  the 
tenure  of  their  provision  grounds  would  not  be  considered  by  the  owner  as  part  payment 
of  wages? — I  can  only  speak  upon  what  may  be  probable  in  this  case,  resolting  from 
that  change  in  society ;  I  should  hope  the  general  state  of  affairs  would  be  something 
of  this  sort :  The  negroes  now  belong  to  the  estates,  and  have  provision  grounds  ;  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  estate  will,  of  course,  feel  it  h^s  interest  to  secure  as  many  willing  and 
efficient  labourers  as  be  can  get.  On  that  account  he  will  bargain  with  them,  that  if  they 
will  labour  for  him  so  long  they  may  have  this  portion  of  ground,  and  so  much  time,  to 
cultivate  for  themselves  and  their  families.  That  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  probable  turn 
that  affairs  would  take  in  case  of  a  speedy  emancipation. 

1483.  If  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  were  accompanied  by  an  assertion  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  of  their  right  to  the  provision  grounos,  either  to  remove  the  parties 
occupying  or  to  convert  them  into  a  part  payment  of  wages,  do  you  still  think  that  eman- 
cipation would  be  safe  ? — I  do,  because  I  think  there  is  a  mutual  interest  that  the  pro- 
prietor and  the  labourer  would  feel;  for  instance,  the  proprietor  would  feel  it  to  be  his 
interest  to  conciliate  and  to  obtain  proper  labourers ;  and  the  labourer  again,  as  he  would 
find  that,  in  a  state  of  freedom,  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his  ovm  resources,  would 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  and  privilege  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  overture  upon  the 
part  of  tli€  master. 

1484.  How  would  he  be  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources  if  he  retained  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  provision  grounds  to  enable  him  to  support  his  family,  and  to  carry 
the  surplus  to  market  ? — He  would  not  retain  his  provision  grounds  in  the  same  way  that 
he  does  now,  because,  while  I  consider  that  the  property  of  the  master  in  the  slave  would 
cease,  I  would  consider  that  the  property  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  of  the  slaves  in  the  pro^ 
vision  ground  would  cease  also. 

1485.  And  a  new  bargain  would  have  to  be  made  under  the  new  circumstances  ? — 
Certainly ;  but  still  I  believe  that  such  is  the  negro's  sense  of  dependence,  that  it  would 
be  left  m  a  great  measure  to  the  master. 

1486.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that,  in  the  present  character  and  disposition  of  the  slave 
population,  they  would,  upon  being  made  free,  and  upon  being  apprized  that  they  were 
free,  and  being  no  longer  dependent  upon  their  masters,  voluntarily  give  up^  the  lands 
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which  are  allowed  to  them  for  their  provision  grounds,  in  order  to  make  a  new  bargain 
with  their  master,  and  bold  them  from  their  master,  giving  him  as  a  consideration  a 
certain  portion  of  labour  ? — I  believe  that  that  very  circumstance  would  place  a  very  con- 
siderable degree  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  master ;  the  master  would  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  to  the  slave,  "  There  is  that  ground  which  now  is  no  longer 
youis  but  mine,  as  you  are  a  free  man^  but  if  you  will  continue  to  work  on  my 
property,  you  shall  have  for  your  labour  this  portion  of  land  and  so  many  days  to 
cultivate  it/' 

1487.  You  have  stated  your  opinion  to  be,  that  a  new  bargain  under  the  new  circum- 
stances supposed,  of  emancipation,  with  respect  to  the  provision  ground,  would  be  made 
between  the  master  and  the  slave ;  from  your  knowteage  of  the  feelings  of  the  slaves, 
with  respect  to  eniancipation,  which  they  so  earnestly  desire,  do  you  believe  that  they 
also  think  that  a  new  bargain  would  have  to  be  made  between  them  and  their  masters, 
with  respect  to  the  provision  grounds,  or  do  they  expect  that,  when  emancipated,  they 
will  retain  all  their  present  right  to  their  provision  grounds  ? — I  cannot  say,  from  personal 
knowledge ;  but,  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  the  negro  character  generally,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  if  they  were  given  to  understand  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
stood,  they  would  readily  accede  to  any  thing  that  was  proposed  to  them,  provided  it 
was  by  persons  on  whose  veracity  and  good  wishes  to  assist  them  they  could  rely ;  but  I 
should  observe  further  that,  as  regards  the  religious  and  instructed  slaves,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  whatever. 

1488.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  slave  population,  entertaining  strong  opinions  with 
respect  to  rights  now  in  existence,  would  be  found  more  reasonable  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind under  a  change  of  circumstances  ? — Not  more  reasonable ;  but  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  thing  extravagant  in  this  supposition.  I  beg  leave  to  observe  further,  that 
although  I  have  said  the  religious  negroes  are  numerically  small  compared  with  the  large 
body  of  the  others,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  they  have  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  influence,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  for  instance,  at  St.  Thomas- 
m-the-£ast.  They  are  generally  considered  by  the  rest  of  the  slaves  as  the  most  sensi- 
ble people  and  their  best  friends ;  and,  from  what  I  know  of  those  slaves,  I  believe  they 
would  know,  and  indeed  that  they  now  ^understand,  that,  if  they  were  to  be  made 
Cree,  they  would  have  no  further  claim  upon  the  provision  grounds,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

1 489.  Supposing  a  bargain  to  be  made  as  you  have  stated,  between  the  master  and  the 
slaves,  by  which  the  slaves  agree  to  work  four  days  a  week  upon  the  sugar  ground,  they 
being  permitted  to  have  the  provision  grounds  as  a  compensation  for  their  labour,  and 
supposing  that  some  ten  or  twenty  or  thirty  of  those  slaves  did  not  keep  to  their  bargain, 
and  did  not  work  the  four  days  that  they  had  engaged  to  do,  as  the  only  power  which 
the  master  would  have  of  compelling  them  to  work  would  be  by  depriving  the  negroes  of 
their  provision  grounds,  do  you  think  that  operation  could  be  easily  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  he  would  be  enabled  to  deprive  them  of  their  provision  grounds  and  to  find 
other  persons  to  take  them  and  to  labour  upon  the  sugar  estate  ? — I  think  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  that,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  negroes  would  have  a  stimulus  botli 
to  industry  and  honesty  that  they  cannot  have  at  present.  In  the  second  place,  I  believe 
the  value  of  situations  would  be  much  better  known  than  it  is  now,  and  that,  getting 
into  a  good  situation,  they  would  gladly  labour  industriously  and  faithfully  in  order  to 
preserve  it. 

1490.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  possible  that,  although  they  had  not  fulfilled  their  agreement 
of  labouring  industriously,  they  might  refuse  to  quit  and  give  up  their  provision  grounds  ? 
— Then  I  ^lieve  that  an  active  and  vigorous  police  must  enforce  the  law  in  Siat  case, 
though  I  do  not  think  any  thing  of  that  kind  would  be  general. 

1491.  With  reference  to  what  you  have  just  stated,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  religious 
part  of  the  negroes  upon  the  rest  of  them,  you  have  also  stated  that  your  society  has 
three  chapels  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  at  which  about  1,000  negroes  attend,  do  you 
consider  that  the  existence  of  that  number  of  1,000  religious  slaves  in  that  parish  would 
have  any  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  slave  population  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  ?-— 
I  stated  that,  although  only  1,000  attend  upon  any  one  Sunday,  yet  the  whole  number  in 
the  parish  is  between  3,000  and  4,000.  I  believe  that  the  late  events  have  proved  to  a 
demonstration  that  that  influence  exists.  In  the  late  insurrection,  for  instance,  the  slaves 
at  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  had  been  as  much  agitated  about  the  question  of  freedom  as 
any  other,  and  yet  the  influence  of  our  slaves  there,  especially  in  Plantain  Garden  River 
district,  and  upon  that  side,  is  so  extensive  that,  while  the  white  people  were  all 
engaged  in  militia  duty  under  martial  law,  I  was  positively  informed  by  a  gentleman 
from  that  part,  that  the  negroes  were  taking  ofl*  the  crop  as  well  in  the  aA>sence  o£ 
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the  white  people  as  they  would  do  when  they  were  present,  and  I  cannot  attribute 
that  to  any  thing  but  the  religious  influence  which  has  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
negroes. 

1492.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  negroes  in  St.  Thomas- in-the-East  ?  —  About 
^5,000. 

1493.  And  you  think  the  influence  of  the  members  of  your  church  in  that  district 
would  be  capable  of  influencing  that  large  body  of  slave  population  ? — I  beg  leave  to 
explain  ;  the  gentlemen  in  the  Plantain  Garden  district  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  have 
for  many  years  ceased  openly  to  oppose  our  labours  in  that  parish ;  some  of  them  have 
encouraged  them,  the  consequence  is,  that  religion  has  spread  among  the  negro  popu- 
lation there  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  island  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There 
are  two  reasons  to  which  I  would  ascribe  it.  Religion  has  existed  there  longer,  and,  for  the 
last  fifteen  years,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  but  little  opposed.  In  Man- 
chioneel  district,  which  is  very  difierent  from  the  other  parts  of  the  parish,  religion  has 
been  constantly  opposed ;  consequently,  upon  some  of  those  estates,  there  have  been 
discontented  negroes ;  but,  where  religion  has  been  encouraged,  and  where  religion  has 
been  embraced  and  professed,  the  influence  of  the  religious  negroes  has  been  such  that, 
while  every  other  part  of  the  island  was  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  and  labour  was 
generally  suspended,  it  was  going  on  just  as  well  Ihere  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  matter. 

1494.  Where  there  is  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  discourage 
religious  instruction,  from  an  apprehension  of  insecurity  to  their  property,  do  they 
make  any  distinction  between  the  different  sects ;  that  is  to  say,  do  they  consider  your 
sect  as  less  hostile  to  the  security  of  property  than  the  Baptist  or  any  other  sect  ? — I 
have  known  as  much  opposition  made  to  the  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  as 
to  any  of  us. 

1495.  Are  there  not  some  sects  that  are  supposed,  at  least  by  the  masters,  to  have 
mixed  up  with  their  religious  instruction  more  of  opinion  relating  to  their  civil 
condition  than  your  ministers  have  done  ? — If  I  were  to  judge  from  the  statements  of 
the  public  press,  I  should  imagine  so ;  but  if  I  may  judge  from  facts  with  which  I  am 
perfectly  well  acquainted,  I  cannot  say  there  is  any  difference.  There  may  be  individual 
cases  in  which  they  are  more  favourable  to  one  another,  but  I  have  known  as  much 
opposition  to  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  as  ever  I  knew  to  others,  though 
perhaps  not  manifested  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

1496.  Do  you  mean  to  lead  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  is  a  general 
hostility  against  religious  instruction  being  imparted  to  the  slave  population  by  persons 
of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? — I  do. 

1497.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  any  chapels  having  been  built,  or  any  increase 
having  been  made  to  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  do. 

1498.  Do  you  consider,  notwithstanding,  that  there  is  no  desire  that  the  negroes 
should  derive  benefit  from  it  ? — If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  openly  upon  this  subject, 
I  have  known  of  chapels  being  built  in  this  manner,  but  it  has  often  struck  me  that 
it  has  been  done  from  the  wish  to  appear  to  the  people  of  England  more  favourable  to 
religion  than  really  is  the  case. 

1499.  Do  you  wish  then  to  convey  to  the  Committee,  as  your  opinion,  that  the 
instances  in  which  the  people  of  Jamaica  have  encouraged  religious  instruction,  by  means 
of  the  Established  Church,  have  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  people  of 
England  rather  than  to  promote  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes? — ^That  has 
been  often  asserted  in  the  public  papers  by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  I  believe  that 
it  has  been  the  case  generally,  for  this  reason,  that  the  most  laborious  clergymen  that 
I  have  ever  known  among  the  slaves  have  been  as  much  opposed  in  their  labours  as  any 
dissenting  minister  ever  was  in  the  island ;  those  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
that  have  been  most  laborious  among  the  slaves  have  been  the  most  opposed. 

1500.  Will  you  state  how  many,  out  of  the  forty-two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  island  establishment,  there  are  to  whom  that  observation  applies  ? — I 
cannot  say,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  them  ;  I  know  four  or  five 
clergymen  that  have  been  very  laborious  among  the  slaves,  and  I  know  that  those  have 
been  severely  opposed,  as  much  so  as  ever  we  were. 

1501.  Is  that  your  reason  for  arriving  at  the  conclusion  you  have  just  stated  ? — It  is ; 
as  it  regards  the  established  Church  of  Scothnd,  there  is  only  one  in  the  island,  and  I 
have  attended  that  frequently,  but  I  never  saw  a  slave  there  yet. 

1502.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Wordy,  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  Kingston, 
had  no  slaves  in  his  congregation  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  I  have  attended  there  frequently, 
and  I  never  saw  a  slave  there. 
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1503.  You  have  stated  that  religious  knowledge  would  enable  a  negro  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  his  freedom ;  suppose,  then,  if  it  was  declared  by  law  that  negroes  might 
annually  have  become  qualified  for  emancipation  by  religious,  moral,  and  orderly 
conduct,  such  conduct  forming  the  condition  upon  which  the  slave  should  found  his 
claim  for  freedom  ? — I  cannot  say  what  would  be  the  effect,  or  how  a  measure  of  that 
kind  would  operate ;  if  it  would  be  anything  like  a  partial  emancipation,  let  it  be  on 
whatever  terms  it  might,  1  am  afraid  it  would  create  discontent,  and  might  be  attended 
with  something  bad. 

1504.  Did  you  ever  form  any  plan  in  your  own  mind  as  to  what  would  be  the  most 
expedient  mode  of  emancipating  the  slaves,  supposing  it  were  done  ? — 1  certainly  have 
thought  of  it,  and  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  a  subject  that  I  am  altogether  master  of;  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  it,  although  I  firmly  believe  that 
they  are  more  in  tlieory  than  they  would  ever  be  found  to  be  in  practice.  There  are 
two  ways,  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  which  I  think  it  might  be  done :  that  is,  ti^ 
emaocipate  at  once  the  whole  of  the  negroes  in  one  day ;  or  what  I  must  confess  has 
often  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  more  eligible  way,  to  appoint  a  day,  after  which  all 
negroes  bom  should  be  bom  free ;  I  am  sensible  that  there  are  difficulties  in  either  way. 

1505.  Would  not  the  latter  mode  be  open  to  all  the  objections  that  you  yourself 
anticipate  with  respect  to  partial  emancipation? — I  think  not;  because  this,  in  fact, 
woula  be  no  emancipation  at  all;  I  cannot  think  that  the  same  jealousy  could  be 
excited  in  that  case  as  in  the  other,  because,  supp>osifig  a  day  were  appointed  after 
which  all  children  bom  should  be  bora  free,  that  is  a  circumstance  that  is  not  under  the 
control  of  any  man,  and  it  would  not  be  subject  to  the  caprice  of  any  man.  In  the 
other  case,  the  negroes,  if  they  were  not  made  free,  might  complain  of  partiality  in  the 
administration  of  this  boon  of  emancipation ;  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  certainly  be 
the  case,  but  that  is  a  difficulty  that  occurs  to  my  mind. 

1506.  Can  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  parents  generally  throughout 
Jamaica  remaining  slaves  after  the  lapse  of  that  fixed  day,  and  their  own  children 
enjoying  the  right  of  freedom  under  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  they  not  participating 
in  it  ? — I  believe  that  they  might ;  I  am  not  saying  that  that  would  be  the  more  eligible 
way  to  effect  their  emancipation,  but  it  has  been  long  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  such. 

1507.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  thought  it  more  eligible  than  immediate 
emancipation  ? — I  have  long  thought  so. 

1508.  Do  you  now  think  so ? — I  can  hardly  say;  I  am  aware  that  there  are  difficulties 
both  ways ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  must  be  effected  in  either  one  or  other,  that  a 
partial  emancipation  in  the  way  just  suggested  would  not  answer,  because  it  might 
engender  jealousy ;  but  in  neither  of  the  other  ways  could  there  be  any  such  feeling,  if 
they  either  were  all  emancipated  at  once,  or  if  it  be  turned  upon  a  certain  event  over 
which  no  man  could  have  any  control. 

1509.  The  master  of  the  slaves  who  were  the  parents  of  the  children  being  removed 
from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  them,  how  do  you  contemplate  that  those  free 
children  should  be  maintained? — I  have  considered  it,  and  I  do  not  think  the  difficulty 
would  be  very  great,  for  I  do  not  think  the  masters  do  much  now  for  the  children  in  a 
state  of  in&ncy. 

1510.  Have  not  the  masters  a  deep  money  interest  in  rearing  the  infant  children  of  their 
slaves  ? — ^They  have,  and  they  often  complained  to  me,  and  I  believe  not  groundlessly,  of 
the  careless  conduct  of  parents  towards  their  children  ;  but  then  I  have  always  observed 
that,  when  those  parents  have  either  become  religious  or  obtained  their  freedom,  there  is  an 
attention  paid  by  them  towards  their  children,  which  is  not  general  among  the  negro 
society. 

1511.  Supposing  the  state  of  society  to  be  entirely  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
children  of  the  slaves  being  born  free,  and  supposing  the  parental  stimulus  to  care  not  to 
be  increased,  and  the  superintending  care  of  the  overseer  to  be  altogether  destroyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  master  not  having  property  in  them,  how  do  you  think  the  children 
would  be  brought  up  ?— I  believe  that  no  care  will  be  sufficient  for  the  proper  education  ot 
children  that  does  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  parental  care ;  now  I  do  not  think  that,  in 
general,  the  overseers  give  any  care  of  that  sort;  but  I  have  uniformly  found  that,  when 
negroes  became  religious  and  got  married,  they  have  looked  upon  their  legitimate  children 
with  a  very  different  eye  from  what  they  did  as  to  the  others,  and  in  the  case  of  free 
negroes  the  attention  they  pay  to  their  children  is  perfectly  unremitting,  and  it  is  just  as 
afl^tionate  and  parental  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

1612.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  to  argue  from  the  conduct  of  free  parents  towards 
their  free  children^  as  to  the  probable  conduct  of  slave  parents  towards  children  possess- 
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.  ing  an  advantage  in  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  participate? — I  am  not  blindly  hostile 
to  any  system  merely  because  it  may  have  a  bad  name,  and  that  observation  applies  to  the 
case  of  slavery;  it  is  not  the  name  of  the  thing  that  I  oppose,  but  the  evils  I  see  in  it;  and 
here  is  one  evil,  that  I  believe  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  that  a£fection  in  the  minds  of 
parents  towards  their  children,  which  is  natural,  and  which  every  parent  ought  to  have. 

1513.  Do  you  think  that,  with  regard  to  the  generation  in  which  this  experiment  should 
be  tried,  the  probable  effect  of  that  experiment  would  be  to  increase  the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  the  parents  towards  their  offspring? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  but  tiien  that  would 
not  arise  from  any  part  of  the  overseer's  care ;  the  parents  would  consider  that  the  child  k 
was  more  their  own,  and  that  there  was  now  a  kind  of  tie  which  never  existed  before,  and  I 
they  would  feel  a  pleasing  interest  in  the  proper  education  of  their  children  that  they 
neither  do  or  can  feel  at  present. 

1514.  Supposing  there  to  exist  an  eager  desire  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  blacks,  do 
you  think  that  that  desire  could  be  satisfied  by  any  arrangement  which  should  throw  the 
benefit  upon  the  next  generation,  and  leave  the  present  generation  in  slavery  ? — I  believe 
that  it  would  render  the  burthen  at  least  tolerable,  and  that  they  have  such  a  degree  of 
patience  as  would  lead  them  to  bear  this  burden,  merely  because  their  children  would  be  ex- 
empted from  it ;  but  I  am  not  saying  positively  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of 
slavery. 

1515.  You  were  understood  to  say  that,  after  reflection,  there,  were  but  two  modes  that 
occurred  to  you,  immediate  emancipation  and  this  qualified  emancipation ;  and  that,  upon 
the  whole,  this  qualified  emancipation  was  the  one  you  preferred  ? — But  I  wish  to  observe 
also,  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  state  of  civil  society  in  all  its  depart- 
ments and  branches  to  decide  upon  a  great  question  of  that  kind.  I  believe  that  those 
two  are  the  best,  and  that  the  intermediate  plan  which  has  been  hinted  at  would  be  at- 
tended wth  evils  of  very  considerable  magnitude. 

1516.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  that  parents  would  be  induced  in  patience  to  con- 
tinue themselves  in  slavery  for  their  own  lives,  their  children  being  free ;  if  therefore  you 
have  that  reliance  upon  their  patience,  would  it  be  so  great  a  tax  upon  their  patience  to 
wait  for  only  the  term  of  ten  years,  when  they  would  themselves  become  emancipated  by 
a  tenth  part  of  the  body  becoming  annually  qualified  by  religious  and  moral  ana  orderly 
conduct,  as  forming  the  ground  of  their  claim  to  freedom  ?  I  believe  that  it  would  be  di- 
vested of  that  jealousy  that  such  a  state  of  things  might  excite;  for  instance,  if  it  was  only 
two  days  before-hand,  and  the  slave  thought  his  boon  was  administered  with  a  partial  hand, 
it  might  excite  discontent,  especially  if  2ie  long  period  of  ten  years  were  held  out  as  the 
very  shortest;  but  certainly  tne  cause  of  jealousy  would  be  very  materially  lessened  in  the 
way  that  I  now  understand  the  plan  proposed  ;  I  did  not  fully  understand  it  before. 

1517.  As  you  now  understand  the  question,  are  you  disposed  to  think  more  favourably 
of  the  plan  that  you  did  before  ? — Certainly  I  am. 

1518.  Then  supposing  that  religious,  moral,  and  orderly  behaviour  should  form  the 
ground  of  the  claim  of  the  negro  to  emancipation  in  the  ratio  of  ten  per  cent,  every  year, 
do  you  then  believe  that  such  emancipated  negroes  might  be  induced  to  work  for  their 
former  masters,  under  bargains  between  them  ? — ^The  difficulty  I  see  is  this :  if  the  whole 
of  this  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  mere  question  of  religious  influence,  there  are  two  things 
to  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  I  very  much  question  now  whether,  with  any  exertion, 
religion  would  so  spread  as  to  overtake  that  immense  desire  that  is  now  in  the  negro  mind 
for  freedom.  In  the  second  place,  in  order  that  the  evil  of  anarchy  and  confusion  might 
be  averted,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  perjon,  the  religious  teacher,  to  whatever  sect 
he  might  belong,  who  is  supposed  to  have  considerable  influence  among  the  slaves,  would 
be  able  to  give  them  an  assurance  that,  if  they  would  labour  patiently  and  industriously, 
and  commit  their  case  to  the  hands  of  the  legislature,  they  would  to  a  certainty  at  some 
given  time  be  made  free ;  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  might  nave  the  effect  of  preserving  the 
public  peace,  but  in  that  case  great  care  must  be  taken  that,  supposing  the  persons  that 
were  best  qualified  for  this  work  were  religious  teachers,  the  religious  teachers  should 
have  the  necessary  access  to  the  slave  population,  and  should  be  put  upon  that  ground  in 
which  th^  can  hold  out  early  freedom  as  an  argument  for  their  good  behaviour. 

1519.  If  such  a  state  of  things  took  place,  would  it  not  then  become  the  interest  of  the 
master  to  take  care  that  the  slaves  should  be  properly  qualified  ? — Certainly  it  would,  but 
it  is  very  questionable  to  me  whether  that  would  be  complied  with ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  nay,  it  is  as  clear  as  day,  firom  recent  events,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  master 
to  admit  the  slave  to  religious  instruction;  but,  from  what  I  saw  before  I  left  the 
island,  and  what  I  have  heard  since,  the  opposition  to  religious  instruction  is  fiercer  than 
ever  it  was,  although  recent  events  have  established,  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  it  is  tor  the  interest  of  the  master  to  admit  religious  instruction. 
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1520.  If  the  period  of  the  termination  of  slavery  was  fixed  for  ten  years,  would  not  that 
alone  induce  the  masters  to  promote  by  all  means  in  their  power  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  slaves  ? — I  cannot  say, 

1521.  In  speaking  of  the  provision  grounds,  you  were  understood  to  say  that  the  right 
of  holding  the  provision  grounds  was  conceived  by  the  slave  to  be  a  sort  of  equivalent  for 
(he  labour  he  afforded  to  his  master,  how  do  matters  stand  in  tliat  respect ;  at  present,  in 
case  a  man  either  purchases  his  freedom,  or  has  his  freedom  given  him,  or  acquires  it  in 
any  other  manner,  does  he  conceive  that  he  has  the  same  title  to  his  provision  grounds,  when 
be  becomes  free,  that  he  had  when  he  vras  a  slave  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

1522.  Do  you  recollect  a  circumstance  of  a  body  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1824  or  1825,  passing  some  I'esolutions  of  their  opinion  as  to 
the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica,  and  its  consistency  with  Christianity  ?— I  was  there  at  the 
time. 

1523.  Of  what  number  did  the  whole  of  the  ministers  of  your  persuasion  in  Jamaica 
consist  at  that  time? — I  think  about  nine  or  ten. 

1524.  How  many  of  those  nine  or  ten  concurred  in  those  resolutions  ? — I  suppose  there 
were  not  three  that  agreed  in  them  all ;  perhaps  scarcely  two  that  agreed  in  every  point. 

1525.  Are  not  those  resolutions  stated  to  have  been  passed  unanimously  ? — With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  I  will  state  the  whole  affair  of  these  resolutions,  just  as  it  occurred. 
At  that  time  there  was  very  considerable  agitation  in  the  island  of  Jamaica;  that  was  after 
the  passing  of  the  Parliamentary  resolutions  in  England  in  1823.  A  little  before  that  we 
had  but  comparatively  little  open  opposition,  but  then  it  must  be  observed,  that  we  had 
not  establishments  so  extensive  and  so  far  spread  as  at  present.  Those  resolutions  had 
scarcely  come  out  to  Jamaica  when,  however  unreasonable  and  absurd,  the  public  gene- 
rally stated  that  we,  that  is  the  Methodists'  Society,  had  something  to  do  with  the  making 
and  passing  of  them  ;  very  great  prejudice  was  excited  against  us ;  it  was  threatened  to 
shut  up  the  chapels ;  two  missionaries  had  arrived,  and  applied  for  a  licence  to  preach  in  our 
parish ;  the  licence  was  refused ;  the  Alien  Act  was  then  in  force,  which  was  considered 
sufficient  to  enable  the  governor  to  transport  any  suspicious  person.  In  one  of  the  courts 
of  Jamaica  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  be  transported  about  the  very  same  time  that 
those  missionaries  were  refused  permission  to  preach  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne.  Here  was 
a  state  of  things  very  disagreeable  for  us,  especially  as  we  were  uncertain  what  might  be 
the  sentiments  of  his  Majesty's  Government  at  home  upon  the  great  subject  of  religious 
toleration  in  Jamaica,  as  nothing  official  had  come  out,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  from 
the  year  1811  till  after  the  period  I  am  speaking  about.  The  missionaries  got  alarmed, 
and  they  applied  to  a  legal  gentleman  to  know  what  was  the  law  of  Jamaica  upoi^  that 
subject. 

1526.  Was  a  case  laid  before  legal  gentleman,  and  his  opinion  taken  on  it? — It  was. 

1527.  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  copy  of  the  case  and  opinion  ? — I  have. 

1528.  Have  the  goodness  to  deliver  it  in? — [The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read,  as 

fjUawi ;] 

Kingston,  19  May,  1824. 
To  the  Honourable  William  Barge,  Esq.  His  Majesty's  Attorney-General,  Jamaica. 

CASE. 

THE  Reverend  Francis  Tremayne,  Wesleyan  Missionary,  arrived  in  this  island  in 
March  1823 ;  possessed  of  the  regular  documents  of  his  church,  viz.  a  letter  of  ordination 
and  certificate  of  license  obtained  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  authenticated  in  the 
usual  winr  by  signatures  and  seal.  At  the  first  court  of  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Spanish 
Town,  after  his  arrival,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  license  to  officiate  in  the  precinct 
of  St.  Catherine's.  After  having  laboured  with  success,  and  to  general  satisfaction,  for 
twelve  months  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  he  vnm  removed  to  St  Anne's,  taking  with 
him  testimonials  from  the  only  magistrates  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  their  de- 
cided approbation  of  his  conduct,  which  letters  were  produced  in  the  court  of  quarter  ses- 
sions, held  at  St.  Anne's  Bay  on  the  13th  ultimo,  together  with  his  letter  of  ordination, 
English  license,  and  the  license  obtained  in  Spanish  Town  in  this  island ;  at  which  court 
he  made  application  for  leave  again  to  take  the  usual  oaths  to  qualify  him  for  officiating 
in  two  of  our  chapels  which  hsul  been  previously  licensed  by  diat  court,  which  was  re- 
jected.   Now  the  questions  on  which  we  would  solicit  your  opinion  are  these : 

First,  Has  not  Mr.  Tremayne  sufficiently  complied  with  the  law  to  authorize  him  to 
preach  in  those  chapels  ? 

As  I  consider  it  necessary  for  the  minister  to  qualify  at  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of 
that  parish  to  which  he  removes,  and  in  which  he  intends  to  officiate,  and  as  Mr.  Tre- 
■^  12 
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mayne  has  not  been  admitted  to  qualify  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the  parish  o. 
St.  Anne's,  I  am  of  opinion  that  he  is  not  authorized  to  preach  in  that  parish. 

W,  Burge, 

Second,  Is  not  one  personal  license  obtained  in  any  parish  in  this  island  sufficient  to 
Qualify  a  man  for  the  "whole  or  any  licensed  house  ? 

I  do  not  consider  that  one  personal  license  obtained  in  any  parish  in  this  island  is 
sufficient  to  qualify  a  man  for  the  whole  or  any  licensed  house.  W.  B. 

Thirdly,  Provided  that  one  personal  license  is  no^  sufficient,  and  a  missionary  with  such 
documents  is  denied  the  privilege  of  thus  requalifying  in  any  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
can  such  a  court  be  compelled  to  requalify  such  a  person  by  writ  of  mandamus  or 
otherwise? 

I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  he  is  possessed  of  all  the  documents  above  referred  to  by  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  refusing  to  admit  him  to  qualify,  such  court  might  by  mandamus 
be  compelled  to  admit  him.  W,  B, 

Fourth,  What  could  be  done,  provided  a  missionary,  with  only  his  regular  home  docu- 
ments, should  be  refused  a  license  by  a  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  this  island,  could  he 
have  redress  by  a  writ  of  mandamus  or  otherwise  ? 

If  the  missionary  had  not  officiated  in  any  parish,  and  consequently  had  not  obtained 
his  license  from  any  court  of  quarter  sessions,  as  in  the  case  of  a  minister  on  his  first  ar- 
rival in  the  island,  and  had  therefore  only  the  documents  authenticating  and  evidencing 
his  ordination  as  a  minister,  I  consider  that  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  might  by  man- 
damus be  compelled  to  admit  him  to  qualify.  I  cannot  <;onclude  my  answer  to  these 
questions  without  impressing  upon  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries the  very  great  inexpediency,  both  as  it  regards  the  welfare  of  their  institution  in 
the  island  and  the  public  repose  of  the  island,  of  engaging  at  a  crisis  so  agitated  as  the 
present  in  any  litigation  with  the  local  magistracy  on  this  subject ;  with  the  limited  infor- 
mation that  is  possessed  respecting  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  different  religious  sects,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  many  persons  of  great  worth  and  great  liberality  should  entertain, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  missionary  Smith,  at  Demerara,  strong  feelings  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  missionaries.  It  would  be  highly  imprudent,  and  quite  at  variance  with  the 
correct  conduct  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  this  island,  to  incur  the  risk  of  increas- 
ing or  confirming  those  feelings  by  any  litigation  with  the  magistracy.  W.  Burge, 
W.  Town,  June  25th,  1824. 

Mr.  Duncan. — Now  what  I  meant  to  ground  upon  that  opinion  is  this :  that  it  still  in- 
creased the  apprehension  which  the  missionaries  had  of  their  not  being  safe  and  suffici- 
ently protected  by  the  law  of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  They  believed  there  was  a  law 
which  would  authorize  the  Governor  to  transport  them  from  the  island.  The  privileges 
secured  to  them  by  law  at  any  time  were  \  e:y  few  indeed,  since  they  were  compelled 
to  apply  to  every  court  of  quarter  sessions  for  a  license,  and  since  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  them  that,  at  a  time  like  that,  it  was  unfit  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of 
their  privileges,  therefore  some  of  them  met  in  Kingston  ;  but  of  those  who  so  met  there 
were  only  about  three  who  had  been  in  the  island  for  any  length  of  time,  and  one  or  two 
others  who  had  only  arrived  a  few  months  before  met  with  them.  At  that  meeting  a 
number  of  resolutions  were  passed,  and  a  copy  of  them  in  manuscript  was  sent  to  every 
absent  missionary  in  the  island,  requesting  that,  if  he  approved  of  those  resolutions,  he 
would  consent  to  allow  his  name  to  be  signed  to  them  and  published,  as  it  was  thought 
that  some  defence  was  necessary  at  that  critical  time,  more  especially  as  we  did  not  know 
how  we  stood  in  regard  to  the  parent  government  at  home.  There  were  some  of  our 
inissionaries  that  objected  to  the  whole  in  toto;  they  believed  that  it  was  both  unscrip- 
tural  and  irrational  for  us  even  to  seem  to  countenance  the  system  of  slavery  in  any  way ; 
Others  thought  that  they  could  not  go  the  length  of  those  resolutions ;  others  again  thought 
that  a  public  defence  was  necessary  for  our  security,  but  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  reflection  upon  the  people  at  home,  who  undertook  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  which 
we  certainly  did  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  justice,  and  on  that  account,  although  it  was 
at  first  proposed  that  the  resolutions  should  be  signed  by  all  the  missionaries,  as  the  ma- 
jority fell  out  with  them  on  one  ground  or  another,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  they  should 
be  only  signed  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee.  Before  they  were  put  to  the  press, 
one  of  the  missionaries  who  had  been  several  years  in  the  island,  but  who  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting,  saw  them,  and  he  took  the  opportunity,  which  I  am  fax  from  saying  was 
an  excusable  action,  of  altering  those  resolutions,  and  inserting  one  that  was  not  in  the 
original  copy ;  hence  one  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting,  when  be  understood  of  the 
alterations,  sent  immediately  to  Spanish  Town  to  get  the  manuscript,  that  he  might  de- 
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stroy  the  whole ;  however,  by  that  time  several  copies  had  been  thrown  off  and  distri- 
butedy  and  it  was  too  late.  That  is  simply  and  honestly  the  whole  history  of  those  reso- 
lutions ;  a  considerable  portion  of  what  afterwards  appeared  in  print  were  not  in  the 
original,  as  passed  at  this  little  meeting  at  Kingston. 

1529.  Do  you  mean  that  those  resolutions  which,  by  the  directions  of  this  meeting, 
were  communicated  to  the  government  of  Jamaica,  and  to  the  authorities  there,  were  not 
the  resolutions  which  were  really  passed  by  the  body  that  met? — ^There  were  not  many 
alterations  in  them  further  than  what  I  now  say ;  that  there  was  one  resolution  entirely 
added  that  was  not  in  the  original  at  all,  and  a  great  part  of  anotiier. 

1530.  Who  made  this  alteration? — One  of  the  missionaries  that  had  been  some  consi- 
derable time  in  the  island. 

1531.  Did  the  others  who  signed  it  make  any  declaration  or  protestation  in  conse- 
quence of  the^r  names  being  put  to  resolutions  which  they  never  consented  to  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  one  that  signed  it  did  so,  but  I  know  that  one  person  who  was  at  th€ 
meeting  was  so  indignant  that  he  sent  off  to  the  office  to  see  if  he  could  not  get  the  ma* . 
nuscript  to  destroy  it. 

1532.  With  the  exception  of  that  other  resolution  which  was  interpolated,  did  the  v 
meeting  unanimously  pass  the  other  resolutions? — ^They  did;  but  there  were  only  three  ' 
missionaries  at  the  meeting  that  had  been  any  length  of  time  in  the  island. 

1533.  What  was  the  resolution  which  you  say  was  fraudulently  added  afterwards  ?—% 
There  is  a  considerable  part  of  the  third  resolution  that  was  not  in  the  original  copy,  and 
the  whole  of  the  fifth. 

1534.  Was  this  part  of  the  resolution  in  the  third  resolution  that  passed,  *^  and  more- 
**  over  believe,  that  if  the  design  of  the  Emancipatists  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  be 
*'  a  general  calamity,  injurious  to  the  slaves,  unjust  to  the  proprietors,  ruinous  to  the  Co- 
*'  lonies,  deleterious  to  Christianity,  and  tending  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood^'  ?— It  was 
passed  at  the  meeting,  but  it  was  protested  against  by  the  majority  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  island. 

1535.  Are  those  the  words  which  were  improperly  added  afterwards  ? — No ;  those 
wordsy  I  believe,  were  in  the  original,  at  least  with  merely  a  verbal  difference. 


Veneris,  18°  die  Junii,  1832. 
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IN    THE    CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Peter  Duncan,  again  called  in ;  and  examined. 

1536.  YOU  stated  in  your  former  examination  that  the  object  of  the  resolutions  was 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  planters,  that  they  might  not  disturb  the  missionaries 
in  their  labours ;  do  you  think  that  any  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  would  pass  reso^ 
lutions  of  so  pointed  and  decided  a  nature  for  any  purpose  whatever,  if  they  were  not 
conformable  to  their  belief  of  the  truth  ? — I  have  already  stated  that  the  missionaries  at 
that  time  were  much  under  the  influence  of  fear ;  I  have  also  stated  the  grounds  of.  their 
fear.  Two  or  three  of  those  who  met,  had  only  been  in  one  or  two  parishes  of  the  island ; 
St  Thomas-in-the-East  was  one  of  those  parishes  to  which  I  particularly  allude;  and 
there,  certainly,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  slavery,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it, 
and  as  far  as  they  had  seen  it,  is  much  milder  than  in  other  parishes  of  Jamaica.  It 
must  be  admitted  also  that  a  number  of  magistrates  there  had  been  more  favourable  to  us 
than  the  magistracy  in  anjr  other  part  of  the  island.  Now,  considering  their  fears,  and  the 
causes  of  them,  and  considering  again  what  they  have  seen  themselves,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  under  those  circumstances,  men,  with  perfectly  upright 
intentions,  might  go  as  far  as  those  resolutions,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  those  resolutions 
be  incorrect.  I  consider  that  they  prove  two  things  :  that  they  prove,  in  the  first  place, 
that  there  was  a  powerful  opposition  to  religion  in  the  country  subsisting;  and  also,  that 
those  men,  with  perfectly  good  intentions,  were  so  far  borne  down  by  their  fears,  that 
they  went  further  than  they  would  have  done  in  other  circumstances  in  making  those  re^ 
solutions. 
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1537.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  those  resolutions  asserts  distinctly  that  it  is  the  J 
opinion  of  those  missionaries  that  the  proprietors  are  not  opposed  to  the  preaching  and  j 
teaching  of  Christianity  in  the  island ;  do  you  think  that  any  honest  man  could,  from  any  | 
motives  of  apprehension,  assert  a  decided  and  deliberate  falsehood  upon  such  a  subject, 
the  resolution  being  in  direct  contradiction  of  the  motives  which  you  presume  them  to  be 
actuated  by  in.  passing  that? — I  certainly  cannot  suppose  that  any  good  man  would  either 
tell  or  publish  a  deliberate  falsehood  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  can  easily  suppose  that  a 
good  man  might  be  so  under  the  influence  of  fear,  as  to  publish  what  is  not  correct,  es- 
pecially as  that  is  a  resolution  that  was  added  by  one  individual,  and  as  that  individual 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  parish  where  a  great  body  of  the  magistracy  never  had 
opposed,  and  in  which  a  portion  of  them,  so  far  from  opposing,  appeared  to  be  favourable 
to  religion. 

1538.  You  stated  that  the  fifth  resolution,  in  which  the  missionaries  express  their  gra- 
titude to  the  magistracy  of  Jamaica,  was  interpolated,  and  that  it  was  not  really  what 
passed  at  the  meeting;  do  you  suppose  it  was  so  interpolated  by  Mr.  Shipman,  who 
signed  the  resolutions  ? — It  was  not  by  him. 

1539.  By  whom  do  you  suppose  it  to  have  been  interpolated? — Unless  it  is  insisted 
upon,  I  had  rather  not  mention  the  name. 

1540.  Are  you  aware  that  it  appears  by  this  report  that  they  were  transmitted  by  Mr. 
Shipman  to  the  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  London,  and  that  they  were 
published  in  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  and  in  some  of  the  London  newspapers,  under  his  au- 
thority ? — ^They  were ;  they  were  sent  home  to  London,  and  they  were  publfshed,  as  it  is 
stated,  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  Mr.  Shipman  knew  of  the  alterations  before  the 
resolutions  were  printed  or  not. 

1541.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Wesleyan  committee  in  London  passed  their  reprimand 
upon  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  upon  the  supposition  that  those  resolutions  were  all 
passed  by  them,  and  that  no  protest  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  was  entered,  declaring 
that  they  were  not  parties  to  that  fifth  resolution,  and  that  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
resolutions  of  the  Wesleyan  committee  in  London,  that  any  doubt  was  entertained  of 
those  resolutions  being  all  the  resolutions  of  that  meeting  ? — There  was  no  formal  and 
public  denial  made  on  the  part  of  any  missionaries,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would 
have  been  a  critical  thing  for  them  to  have  entered  a  public  protest  against  tliem,  espe- 
cially in  the  state  of  the  island  at  the  time ;  but  there  were  private  letters  sent  to  the 
committee  in  London,  and  hence  the  committee,  almost  immediately  after  passing  those 
censuring  resolutions,  stated  to  the  public  that  there  were  only  three  of  the  missionaries 
connected  with  the  passing  of  the  resolutions  in  question. 

1542.  Were  you  one  of  the  seven  missionaries  in  the  island  at  the  time,  that  protested 
against  those  resolutions  ? — I  disapproved  of  a  part  of  them  ;  I  do  not  at  present  recollect 
the  exact  number  of  missionaries  that  were  in  the  island  at  the  time,  and  I  do  not  say  that 
there  were  seven  that  actually  protested ;  I  said  that  there  were  three  missionaries  at  the 
meeting  who  had  been  for  some  length  of  time  on  the  island ;  when  they  met  first,  they 
passed  the  resolutions  as  they  were  sent  to  me  in  manuscript,  and  there  was  one  at  least, 
perhaps  two,  who  had  only  been  a  few  months  in  the  island  at  the  very  longest,  and  they 
said  that  the  other  missionaries  from  the  different  circuits  had  objected  to  those  reso- 
lutions; some  of  them  had  protested  against  the  whole,  some  on  one  ground,  and  some 
on  another ;  others  objected  again  to  certain  things  embodied  in  those  resolutions. 

1543.  How  long  had  Mr.  Shipman  been  there  at  that  time? — About  ten  years. 

1544.  It  appears  that  the  committee  in  London,  who  afterwards  reprimanded  the  mis- 
sionaries for  those  resolutions,  say,  in  their  third  resolution,  that  they  consider  the  whole 
to  be  the  production  of  a  very  few  only  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica.  When  the 
Society  at  home  vindicated  itself  by  that  expression,  does  it  not  appear  singular  that  the 
committee,  having  had  the  facts  before  them,  should  not  have  stated  also  the  fact  of  one 
of  the  most  important  resolutions  having  been  interpolated  by  one  single  individual  ? — 
They  did  not  know  it  at  that  time,  and  when  I  say  it  was  interpolated,  I  did  not  mean 
interpolation  in  the  criminal  sense,  in  the  sense  which  that  expression  is  generally  used  to 
convey ;  nor  did  I  mean  to  say  that  they  were  sent  to  the  press  in  that  amended  state 
without  Mr.  Shipman's  knowledge;  but  all  that  I  stated  was  this,  that  the  resolution  in 
question  was  not  in  the  original,  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  man ;  but  one  of  the  three 
who  met  was  so  indignant  that  he  sent  to  Spanish  Town  if  possible  to  obtain  the  manu- 
script to  destroy  it. 

1545.  Was  the  fact  of  that  person  having  introduced  that  resolution  ever  communicated 
to  the  body  in  London  ? — I  do  not  think  it  was. 

1546.  Is  that  person  still  performing  the  functions  of  a  minister? — He  is;  I  do  not 
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nean  to  say  that  he  so  interpolated  the  resolution  as  that  the  thing  should  be  done 
secretly,  that  it  should  be  printed  in  this  way  without  Mr.  Shipman's  knowledge,  because 
I  cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Shipman  knew  it  or  not. 

1547.  If  a  person  puts  forth,  as  the  resolution  of  sereral,  that  which  in  &ct  was  not  the 
resolution  of  several,  but  merely  the  resolution  of  one,  do  you  consider  that  conduct  so 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  a  minister  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  represented  to  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  England,  as  conveying  censurable  matter  against  the  minister  who  so 
acted,  with  the  view  that  that  person  might  not  longer  be  kept  in  the  ministry  ? — I  cannot 
say  positively  that  it  was  not  represented  to  them ;  I  know  that  that  individual  was  roost 
severely  censured  for  his  conduct  by  the  Society  at  home ;  a  severer  censure,  perhaps, 
could  not  be  passed  upon  him  short  of  expulsion  itself. 

1548.  Will  you  state  when  that  censure  was  pronounced,  and  whether  it  was  pro- 
nounced with  reference  to  the  share  he  had  in  introducing  this  resolution  ? — Whether  it 
was  on  account  of  the  share  he  had  in  producing  this  resolution  I  cannot  say ;  but  it 
strikes  me,  that  there  was  no  design  to  do  it  in  a  covert  maimer,  and  that  he  mentioned  it 
to  the  committee  himself,  and  that  the  committee  were  more  severe  upon  him  than  any 
other  I  well  know. 

1549.  Did  he  communicate,  in  writing,  the  part  he  had  taken,  to  the  committee  in 
London  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  have  already  stated  that  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  knew 
it  at  the  time  they  passed  the  censuring  resolutions  or  not. 

1550.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  known  it  since  ?— I  am  sure  of  it ;  but  how 
long  I  cannot  say. 

1551.  And  yet  the  person  who  did  that  act  still  remains  not  degraded  from  the 
ministry  ? — He  is  not  degraded  from  the  ministry,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  that  would 
nut  have  been  too  severe  a  penalty ;  if  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  done  se- 
cretly, or  with  any  vrish  to  take  advantage,  then  I  should  admit  at  once  that  degradation ' 
from  the  ministry  would  be  a  very  just  penalty ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  that  he 
might  have  done  it  with  Mr.  Shipman^s  concurrence,  and  in  a  period  of  such  agitation  as 
that,  I  very  much  question  whetner,  for  that  single  circumstance,  degradation  from  the 
ministry  would  not  be  too  severe  a  punishment. 

1552.  Would  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party,  with  respect  to  introducing  as  the  re- 
solution of  several  that  which  v/as  not  in  hcX  the  resolution  of  several,  consist  merely  in 
its  being  done  secretly  or  openly  ? — I  should  think  it  would  make  a  very  great  difference 
as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  at  any  rate. 

1553.  According  to  your  statement,  even  if  it  were  communicated  to  Mr.  Shipman, 
it  would  not  appear  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  others  who  are  represented  as 
joining  in  that  resolution,  and  therefore  would  it  not,  at  least  as  to  those  persons,  be  secret 
and  covert? — I  cannot  tell  whether  the  other  persons  who  met  at  that  time  knew  it  or 
not;  but  at  any  rate  that  he  very  soon  knew  it  is  a  thing  clear,  because  he  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  of  sending  for  the  manuscript  that  he  might  destroy  it. 

1554.  When  did  you  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  ? — Very  shortly  after  the  passing 
of  the  resolutions ;  the  way  I  came  to  a  knowledge  of  it  was  this :  I  myself  objected  to 
some  things  embodied  in  the  resolutions ;  when  the  printed  copy  came  to  me  I  was  then 
stationed  at  Bath,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  I  wrote  to  one  of  those  who  was  at  the 
meeting,  and  expressed  my  indignation  that  the  resolutions,  instead  of  being  bettered,  I 
thought,  were  made  a  great  deal  worse ;  and  there  were  many  unjust  reflections  upon 
gentlemen  at  home,  and  that  I  certainly  now  would  have  no  concern  with  them ;  and 
dien  he  informed  me  that  my  opinion  and  his  were  exactly  the  same ;  and  that,  as  re- 
gards himself,  he  had  sent  to  Spanish  Town  for  the  manuscript,  in  the  way  that  I  have 
already  related. 

1555.  Can  you  point  out  the  passage  which  you  consider  reflected  upon  the  gentlemen 
in  England  ? — I  snould  observe,  that  only  one  whole  resolution  was  added  which  was 
not  in  the  original,  and  there  were  alterations  in  some  of  the  others  that  I  have  not  parti- 
cularly noticed. 

1556.  Have  you  got  the  original  document  that  was  sent  to  you  for  your  approbation 
and  signature  in  London  ? — I  believe  I  have. 

1557.  Was  it  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  Shipman  ? — It  was- 

1558.  Could  you,  on  a  future  day,  produce  it  ? — I  think  I  could. 

1559.  Can  you  state  what  answer  you  made  to  Mr.  Shipman  upon  his  sending  to  you 
the  resolution  ? — ^I  can  recollect  the  substance  of  it  well  enough ;  I  objected  to  that  part 
of  the  resolution  that  referred  to  emancipatists  and  abolitionists  finding  fault  with  our 
people  at  home,  on  account  of  the  exertions  they  were  making  on  behalf  of  the  slaves ; 
there  were  one  or  two  minor  things  which  I  also  noticed ;  that,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
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lection,  is  the  principal  thin^  I  objected  to;  and,  though  I  had  then  had  comparatively 
but  little  experience  in  our  Jamaica  mission,  and  was  in  a  very  fevourable  part  of  the 
island,  where  estate  slavery  appears  in  its  fairest  form,  yet  it  strikes  me  that,  if  the  resolu- 
tion that  has  been  referred  to  had  been  sent  to  me  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  here,  I 
should  have  objected  to  that  also. 

1560.  Do  you  recollect  whether  your  objection  was  because  it  found  fault  with  certain 
classes  of  persons  at  home,  or  because  you  thought  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  fact  and 
with  the  truth  itself? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  that.  There  are  some  severe 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Wesleyans  who  took  a  part  in  the  colonial 
question,  and  those  proceedings  which  I  objected  to ;  but  I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
whether  I  particularly  specified  that  my  objection  went  any  farther  than  to  the  mere  refer- 
ence to  persons. 

1561.  Did  you  make  any  communication,  shortly  after  you  became  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  those  resolutions,  to  the  Committee  in  London? — I  did. 

1562.  How  long  after  ?— rl  cannot  tell  positively,  but  it  was  not  very  long ;  I  made, 
however,  several  communications  by  letter  to  the  missionaries  that  were  with  me  in  the 
island  disapproving  of  them ;  whether  they  have  those  letters  in  their  possession  or  not  I 
cannot  say. 

1563.  Was  the  communication  yon  made  at  home  or  to  the  other  missionaries  in  the 
island  before,  or  after  you  knew  of  the  reprimand  sent  out  in  the  resolutions  from  homel 
— One  letter,  at  least,  was  written  by  the  first  post  immediately  after  receiving  the  printed 
resolutions  in  Jamaica. 

1564.  Was  that  to  the  body  at  home  ? — I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say  how  long  it 
was  after  the  publication  of  the  resolutions  before  I  wrote  to  the  Committee  at  home. 

1565.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  before  you  understood  how  it  was  re- 
ceived at  home  ? — It  strikes  me  that  it  was  before  that. 

1566.  Could  you  produce  to  the  Committee  the  communication  that  you  made  to  the 
Wesleyan  committee  upon  the  subject  ? — 1  cannot  tell,  I  have  no  copy  of  it. 

1567.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Committee  have  a  copy  of  it? — I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
will  inquire. 

1568.  One  of  those  resolutions  purports  that  the  resolutions  were  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Council,  and  certain  other  persons ;  did  you 
communicate  to  thiem,  or  any  of  them,  your  dissent  from  those  resolutions,  or  your  dis- 
approval of  them  ? — I  never  did ;  and  I  may  say,  the  Committee  must  easily  perceive 
that  such  a  step  as  that  was  next  to  a  moral  impossibility,  for  this  reason,  there  was  not 
one  of  us  but  what  had  our  fears  respecting  the  safety  of  our  society  in  Jamaica  at  the 
time ;  if  any  of  us  had  expressed  our  dissent  from  those  resolutions,  we  should  have  had 
nothing  to  expect  but  that  those  persons  would  have  to  contend  with  the  severest  opposition. 

1569.  Then,  from  the  Governor  down  to  the  magistrates,  you  could  not  trust  any 
person  vsrith  a  communication  of  your  dissent  from  those  resolutions  ? — I  never  could 
have  made  so  familiar  with  his  Grace  as  to  have  given  him  my  opinion  as  a  secret,  and,  if 
I  had  addressed  him  as  a  magistrate,  I  could  not  have  expected  but  that  it  would  have 
come  out. 

1570.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  colony  before  this  transaction  took  place? — I  had 
been  three  years;  I  went  in  1821,  and  the  resolutions  were  in  1824. 

1571.  Was  the  society  in  the  habit  of  receiving  communications,  from  their  mis- 
sionaries there  and  elsewhere,  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  persons  committed  to 
their  spiritual  charge  ? — Frequently ;  we  are  bound  to  write  once  in  every  three  monUis 
at  least. 

1572.  Are  you  aware  that  there  ever  was  any  communication  or  report  made  by  Mr. 
Shipman  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  facts  contained  in  those  resolutions  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  whether  he  made  any  such  report  or  not. 

1573.  Were  you  in  the  colony  during  the  time  of  the  late  insurrection  ? — I  was. 

1574.  Where  were  you  residing  at  that  time? — At  Kingston.  I  had  been  then  residing 
two  years  before  in  Montego  Day. 

1575.  Then  you  were  well  acquainted  with  the  part  of  the  colony  in  which  the  insur- 
rection took  place  ? — Quite  so. 

1576.  Will  you  state  what,  in  your  apprehension,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
late  insurrection  ? — ^There  are  some  causes  that  are  remote  and  not  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  and  there  is  one  of  them  I  feel  a  very  great  delicacy  in  mentioning;  but  I  am 
sure  the  Committee  will  not  attribute  any  sentiments  to  me  which  I  would  at  present 
disclaim.  I  mean  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government;  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  understood  as  censuring  His  Majesty's  Government,  but  I  have  thought  that  tlip 
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plans  adopted  by  them,  though  from  the  best  of  motives,  have  not  at  all  had  that  effect 
whichhad  been  contemplated.  That  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  those  plans 
and  the  insurrection  I  most  willingly  admit;  the  plans  of  Government  seem  to  me  to  have 
been  adopted  for  these  purposes,  viz.  to  conciliate  the  planters  in  order  to  effect  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  gradually,  to  have  their  co-operation  in  the  island  with  benevolent 
men  at  home,  who  have  been  striving  to  accomplish  this  event.  Every  proposition  has,  how- 
ever been,  violently  opposed,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  long  discussion,  the  minds  of  the  co« 
lonists  have  been  so  excited,  that  now,  as  it  regards  the  white  population,  there  certainly  is 
evidently,  even  according  to  their  own  printed  documents,  a  very  great  dissatisfaction  to- 
wards His  Majesty's  Government.  This  is  often  publicly  expressed,  as  well  as  in  common 
conversation.  Their  constant  talking  about  America,  though  in  many  cases  perfectly  child- 
ish and  disgusting,  is  at  any  rate  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  excitement  to  which  their 
minds  are  wrought  up  by  means  of  this  matter.  It  has  been  so  long  delayed,  and  with  the 
delay  the  excitement  and  dissatisfaction  has  increased.  I  make  no  doubt  at  all  (whether 
a  hasty  act  of  emancipation  would  be  judicious  or  not,  for,  as  I  have  stated  before,  I  can- 
not pretend  to  so  much  knowledge  as  to  say  what  is  exactly  the  best  mode  of  emancipating 
slaves,  but)  I  doubt  not  that  if,  even  in  1823,  His  Majesty's  Government  had  carried  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  directly,  that  neither  would  so  much  loss  would  have  resulted  to 
the  master,  nor  so  much  misery  to  the  slaves  themselves,  as  this  process  has  occasioned,  in 
consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  the  propositions  have  been  received  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  I  conceive  the  value  of  property  has  been  a  great  deal  lessened  by  means  of  those 
measures,  not  that  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to  do  so,  not 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  measures  themselves  calcudated  to  depreciate  property, 
but  the  warm  and  constant  opposition  that  the  planters  have  made  to  them  has  pro- 
duced this  effect.  On  account  of  those  slow  measures,  I  have  already  stated  the  excite- 
ment has  gradually  risen  to  a  very  high  pitch.  The  slaves  hear  and  know  all  this,  and  the 
planters,  as  I  have  heard  myself,  are  not  very  careful  about  how  they  express  themselves 
m  the  presence  of  the  slaves.  During  the  last  year  parochial  meetings  were  held  in  dif- 
ierent  parishes,  and  resolutions  were  adopted  at  those  meetings  of  a  very  violent  character 
indeed.  Those  resolutions  may  be  brought  within  two  particulars  :  the  first  is,  that  the 
Ring  and  his  Grovemment  wish  to  take  our  property  from  us,  to  make  our  slaves  free; 
and  the  second  is,  that,  rather  than  submit  to  this,  we  beg  His  Majesty  to  absolve  us  from 
oar  allegiance,  because  they  express  a  determination  to  hold  their  slaves  in  a  state  of 
slavery.  Now  as  many  of  the  negroes  can  read,  they  get  these  resolutions,  and  they  stand 
upon  the  very  ground  admitted  by  the  masters  themselves ;  here,  say  they,  our  masters 
tell  us  that  the  King  wants  to  make  us  free,  and  they  tell  us  again  that,  although  the  King 
wants  to  make  us  free,  they  will  not  submit  to  it,  but  they  will  keep  us  in  a  state  of 
slavery ;  and  hence  the  slaves  rose  in  opposition  to  their  masters,  thinking  that  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  favourable  to  their  side  of  the  question.  I  cannot  help  making 
the  observation,  and  this  I  have  seen  in  a  thousand  instances,  that  His  Majesty  has  not 
more  loyal  subjects,  through  the  wide  extent  of  his  dominions,  than  the  religious  slaves 
are  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  they  will  do  any  thing  for  the  King,  they  revere  the  very 
name  of  the  King;  and  hence,  when  they  suppose  that  the  two  parties  were  at  issue, 
the  King  upon  the  one  hand  and  the  masters  upon  the  other,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving which  side  the  slaves  would  take.  I  beg  lea^e  again  to  say,  that  I  do  not  censure 
the  plans  which  His  Majesty's  Government  have  adopted,  they  were  adopted  from  the 
best  motives ;  it  is  the  opposition  to  them  upon  the  part  of  the  planters  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  excitement.  There  are  other  causes  in  connexion  with  this  rebellion  I  would 
name :  the  unceasing  opposition  that  has  been  made  to  religious  labours  in  different  parts 
of  the  island.  The  stream  of  religious  instruction  the  planters  have  endeavoured  to  stop 
as  much  as  lay  in  their  power,  but  the  slaves  got  some  knowledge  of  religion ;  that  know- 
ledge was  often  of  a  very  confused  and  incorrect  kind ;  and,  as  they  desired  religious  liberty 
to  such  an  extent  as  that  they  might  benefit  by  their  teachers,  the  more  unprincipied  often 
took  this  liberty  to  themselves ;  and  they  have,  in  various  cases,  disseminated  such  prin- 
ciples as  were  injurious  to  the  peace  of  society.  I  believe  the  last  cause  I  have  mentioned 
was  the  leading  cause  of  this  rebellion ;  but  diere  is  another  I  think  I  might  state  :  At  the 
Session  of  the  Assembly,  which  closed  not  long  before  the  insurrection  commenced,  there 
was  a  considerable  feeling  in  the  island  on  Mr.  Beaumont's  motion  for  compulsory  manu- 
mission. It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  negroes  hailed  it  with  high  satisfaction ;  they  thought 
it  would  pass  ;  but,  when  they  saw  it  thrown  out  by  such  an  immense  majority,  they  gave 
way  to  a  desperate  feeling,  and  they  resolved  that  as  they  saw  their  masters  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  them  in  slavery  although  the  King  wished  to  make  them  free,  they  would 
rise  in  this  unlawful  manner  themselves,  and  take  their  freedom. 
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1577.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  you  used,  of  talking  about  America  ? — ^It 
is  often  a  common  subject  of  conversation  in  Jamaica  that  they  wish  the  island  was  under 
the  American  flag. 

1578.  Do  they  talk  about  transferring  their  allegiance  to  America? — I  have  heard  it 
mentioned. 

1579.  And  so  as  to  come  to  the  ears  of  the  hegroes  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  common  topic  of 
conversation ;  there  is  another  thing  I  might  state  in  connexion  with  this,  which  causes  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  difference  in  the  island,  the  coloured  people  are  enthusi- 
astically loyal,  and  their  hatred  to  America  is  just  as  deep  and  deadly  as  tneir  attachment 
to  the  British  Constitution  is  warm  and  devoted,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  flame 
would  have  burst  out  long  before  this  had  it  not  been  for  the  coloured  people ;  but  the 
coloured  people  are  ready  to  oppose  the  very  first  movement  of  any  thing  like  a  step  to- 
wards America ;  they  will  not  submit  to  it ;  they  hate  the  very  name  of  America,  and 
every  thing  that  is  British  is  dear  to  them  as  a  body. 

1580.  When  you  say  that  the  plans  of  the  King's  Government,  however  honest  in  in- 
tention, have,  in  your  apprehension,  produced  evil,  to  what  plans  do  you  particularly 
allude  ? — I  must  go  as  &r  back  as  the  resolutions  of  1823 ;  those  I  have  considered  to  be 
very  moderate,  and  I  have  considered  it  to  be  the  wish  of  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
proceed  in  a  moderate  way,  so  as  to  effect  this  change  gradually ;  if  those  plans  had  been 
acceded  to  upon  the  part  of  the  planters,  they  would  have  produced  no  bad  effect  at  all ; 
but  they  have  been  the  occasion  oi  a  great  deal  of  opposition  m  the  country,  and  the  planters, 
instead  of  falling  in  with  the  views  of  His  Majesty  s  Government,  have  uniformly  opposed 
them.  Now,  I  am  not  able  to  say  jwhether  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Jamaica  Charter 
or  not ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  planters  themselves, 
violation  or  no  violation,  had  the  slaves  been  emancipated  at  a  stroke,  than  the  thing  has 
turned  out  to  be;  for,  if  His  Majesty's  Government  had  thus  emancipated  the  slaves,  of 
course  all  that  opposition  would  have  subsided  long  ago,  and  it  would  have  been  merely 
the  effervescence  of  the  moment. 

1581.  How  many  of  the  white  people  would  have  been  remaining  in  the  country  after- 
wards ? — ^The  whole  of  them ;  I  am  rar  from  saying  that  I  believe  it  would  not  have  been 
fo*llowed  by  inconveniences ;  but  what  I  am  asserting  is,  that  there  would  not  have  been 
either  that  loss  to  the  planter,  or  that  misery  to  the  slave,  which  this  mode  has  occa- 
sioned, in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  planters.  The  intentions  of  His 
Majesty's  Government,  I  doubt  not,  were  excellent,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  plans  were 
very  wise  and  politic,  provided  the  planters  would  have  acceded  to  them ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  they  have  opposed  them  in  every  stage. 

1582.  Do  you  think  tnat,  if  rapid  emancipation  were  granted  to  the  negroes,  it  would 
tend  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would ;  that  is  now  my  calm 
and  decided  opinion ;  I  do  not  say  but  what  there  would  be  inconveniences,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  the  perpetuating  slavery  will  tend  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood ;  from  what 
I  have  heard  within  this  day  or  two^  I  am  almost  certain  that  peace  cannot  long  be  pre- 
served in  the  island. 

1583.  To  what  do  you  allude,  when  you  say  that  your  opinion  is  influenced  by  what 
you  have  heard  within  the  last  few  days  ? — Ever  since  this  insurrection,  although  the  con- 
duct of  our  religious  negroes  has  afforded  the  most  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
religious  instruction,  religion  has  been  more  opposed  than  ever  it  was  at  any  period  before ; 
the  missionaries  have  been  in  danger  of  their  lives ;  our  chapels  have  been  torn  down, 
even  at  a  time  when  not  one  of  our  people  was  found  implicated ;  on  account  of  this  opposi- 
tion, there  has  been  a  very  great  irritation  created  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes  and  the 
people  of  free  condition.  In  the  time  of  the  insurrection  in  the  city  of  Kingston,  when  in 
one  of  the  public  prints  so  many  hints  were  thrown  out  about  pulling  down  our  chapels, 
the  free  people  instantly,  without  any  thing  said  to  them  on  our  part,  rose  up  almost  in 
a  mass  in  arms ;  they  went  to  the  chapels,  I  suppose  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  at  each ; 
they  had  their  plans  laid,  that,  should  any  violent  hand  be  put  upon  a  single  brick  of  the 
chapels,  they  would  fire  upon  the  first  man,  and  if  so  be  that  a  force  that  was  likely  to 
overpower  them  at  first  should  attack  those  chapels,  they  had  contrived  means  to  get  out 
a  great  number  more  of  their  own  colour.  The  missionaries  went  to  them,  and  begged  of 
them  to  be  quiet,  and  to  keep  the  public  peace. 

1584.  Is  this  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — It  is,  I  was  at  Kingston  at  the  time ; 
they  said,  we  are  ready  to  obey  you  m  every  thing,  but  in  this  matter  we  will  take 
our  own  way  ;  if  the  chapels  were  not  attacked,  they  said  that  they  would  not  hurt  any 
body  ;  but,  if  a  single  stone  of  the  chapels  was  injured,  they  would  have  their  revenge.  I 
would  observe,  that  probably  not  one-half,  perhaps  not  one-third,  of  those  persons 
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belonged  to  our  society,  but  the  coloured  people  throughout  the  island,  in  general,  consi- 
dered themselves  indebted  for  all  the  civil  privileges  they  now  enjoy  to  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  their  attachment  to  their  religious  teachers  and  to  the  places  of  worship  is  very  great 
indeed  ;  and  I  am  told  that,  had  there  been  any  such  violent  measures  adopted  in  Kings- 
ton as  were  adopted  in  the  other  parishes,  the  city  would  have  been  entirely  desolated, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  have  prevented  it ;  since  that  time,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne's,  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  have  been  so  menaced  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  return  there. 

1585.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  what  you  have  heard  ? — ^They  were  not  able  to  return 
at  the  time  I  left,  and  I  saw  a  letter  yesterday  from  the  superintendant  of  that  circuit, 
stating  that  they  were  precisely  in  the  same  circumstances.  I  have  just  this  morning 
perused  a  letter  from  our  missionary  at  Falmouth ;  he  has  only  been  in  the  island  about 
a  year,  and  in  the  time  of  this  insurrection  he  was  in  arms,  and  went  oat  after  the 
negroes.  As  soon  as  he  went  to  Falmouth,  or  at  least  a  day  or  two  after,  a  mob  of  white 
men  broke  one  evening  into  his  premises,  where  he  and  his  family  were  at  tea ;  they 
were  armed  with  bludgeons ;  they  struck  him  down ;  he  got  up  again ;  then  they 
bedaubed  his  face  and  his  breast  with  tar,  and  knocked  down  his  wife,  and  threatened  to 
throw  his  child  of  four  or  five  months  old  out  of  the  window ;  and  they  attempted  twice 
to  set  fire  to  him ;  however,  that  was  prevented.  The  following  day  he  went  down  to 
endeavour  to  get  legal  redress;  and  he  states,  that  Mr.  Miller,  the  late  custos  (a  very 
worthy  magistrate)  was  then  out  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  present  custos ;  and  though 
he  applied  to  several  of  them,  he  could  not  get  one  to  take  his  depositions ;  and  hence 
what  I  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  such  is  now  the  state  of  things  that  it  is  impossible 
that  we  can,  by  our  influence,  keep  the  people  quiet ;  the  people  will  not  sit  still  and  see 
us  and  their  chapels  used  in  this  manner.  Now,  for  those  reasons,  I  conceive  that  the 
perpetuating  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  the 
efiiuion  of  blood,  at  least  a  great  deal  more  than  the  most  sudden  act  of  emancipation 
could  possibly  be ;  and  I  merely  adduce  these  instances  to  show  that  now  the  state  of 
society  is  such  that,  should  slavery  be  perpetuated,  blood  must  inevitably  be  shed ;  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  keep  the  people  quiet.  As  slavery  is  the  bone  of  contention,  I 
believe  that  the  most  sudden  act  of  emancipation  would  be  completely  harmless  com- 
pared with  the  present  state  of  things  in  Jamaica. 

1586.  Do  you  consider  that  the  planters  on  the  one  hand  are  so  resolved  generally  to 
prevent  the  difiusion  of  religion  among  the  slaves,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  slaves 
themselves  are  so  resolved  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  religious  instruction,  that  that  is 
likely  to  be  a  dangerous  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  parties  ? — ^As  it  regards  the 
planters,  I  am  happy  that  it  becomes  my  duty  to  make  some  honourable  exceptions. 
In  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast  especially,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  are 
plenty  of  white  gentlemen  themselves  that  would  not  allow  any  act  of  violence  upon  us 
or  upon  our  premises ;  but,  speaking  of  the  island  in  general,  there  is  now  a  systematic 
opposition  to  our  labour.  This  is  avowed  in  the  public  prints.  Five  of  our  preaching 
places  have  been  pulled  down,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  determination  among  the  planters 
that  they  will  not  allow  the  negroes  under  their  care  to  attend  at  our  places  of  worship. 
As  it  regards  the  other  part  of  the  question,  about  the  desire  of  the  negroes  for  religious 
instruction,  there  is  certainly  a  desire  for  religious  instruction  among  the  negroes;  but  I 
believe  of  late  it  has  been  a  desire  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  that  now  more  than  ever. 
It  is  increased  in  a  tenfold  degree  by  the  late  disastrous  events. 

1587.  You  say  that  there  is  an  indisposition  among  the  planters  to  promote  or  to 
permit  the  instruction  of  the  negroes  by  your  society,  is  there  a  general  disposition  against 
the  religious  instruction  of  negroes  ? — I  believe  there  is. 

1588.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  general  disposition  of  the  planters,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, to  prevent  religious  instruction  un  the  one  hand,  and  tne  determination  upon  the 

i)art  of  the  free  people  of  colour  to  promote  religious  instruction  on  the  other  hand,  will 
ead  to  a  dangerous  collision  between  those  two  parties  ? — I  think  it  is  every  way  pro- 
bable, at  least  it  is  much  to  be  feared. 

1589.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  is  at  all  probable  with  those  various  causes  of  agitation, 
that,  if  slavery  is  continued,  the  peace  of  the  island  can  be  maintained  ? — Most  cer- 
tainly, if  slavery  be  continued,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  peace  of  the  island  cannot  be 
maintained. 

1590.  Do  you  think  that  we  are  likely  to  have  a  succession  of  disturbances  similar  to 
those  which  have  lately  occurred  ? — I  think  it  is  every  way  likely. 

1591.  Do  you  think  that  the  insurrection  lately  has  turned  the  attention  of  the  negroes 
rery  much  to  obtaining  their  liberty  ? — ;!  liave  no  doubt  of  it. 
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1 592.  Do  you  then  think  that,  whatever  dangers  there  may  be  in  a  sudden  emancipa- 
tion, they  are  greatly  exceeded  by  the  dangers  of  the  continuance  of  slavery  ? — Very 
greatly  exceeded.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  one  fact  with  respect  to  those 
slaves  who  have  been  lately  executed  ;  of  course  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  myself,  but  I 
have  heard  it  from  those  who  were  eye  witnesses,  as  well  as  it  is  noticed  in  the  public 
prints  without  any  contradiction.  Those  slaves  who  were  executed  went  to  their  end 
with  the  greatest  firmness,  some  of  them  exulting  in  it ;  one  man  stated  that,  if  he  had 
eleven  times  to  die,  he  would  rather  give  up  his  eleven  lives  one  by  one  than  go  back 
into  a  state  of  slavery  again ;  and  it  appears  that  that  was  the  disposition  of  the  whole  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  them;  I  mention  that  to  show  how  the  negroes  now  feel  upon  the 
subject  of  freedom. 

1593.  Do  you  think  that,  with  tliis  anxiety  for  freedom  upon  their  part,  and  with 
their  growing  knowledge,  there  is  likely  to  be  any  less  desire  for  freedom  in  future?— 
Not  at  all  likely. 

1594.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  peace  of  the  island  can  be  preserved 
five  years  longer  if  slavery  is  continued  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  can ;  slavery  may  be  con- 
tinued longer,  but  I  think  the  peace  of  the  island  cannot  be  continued  so  long  as  that, 
unless  there  be  some  certainty  respecting  its  abolition.  A  plan  must  be  contrived  and 
acted  upon,  which  will  give  the  negroes  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  termination  of 
slavery  m  some  way  or  other.  I  believe  that,  if  they  had  this  hope,  it  might  reconcile  them 
to  it ;  but  while  that  hope  is  deferred,  I  firmly  believe  that  the  peace  of  the  island  cannot 
be  maintained  for  any  thing  like  five  years  longer.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  I  may 
be  mistaken  ;  but  I  see  no  ground  to  think  that  I  am. 

1595.  What  you  have  now  stated  is  your  deliberate  opinion  ?— That  is  my  deliberate 
opinion ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  it  by  what  I  have  heard  since  I  left  the  island. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Cooper ^  called  in ;  and  Examined, 

1596.  WHERE  do  you  reside?— At  Hackney,  opposite  the  Grove. 

1597.  Have  you  been  in  Jamaica  ? — Yes. 

1598.  How  many  years  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there  about  three  years  and  three 
months. 

1599.  How  long  is  it  since  you  returned  from  Jamaica?— I  returned  in  1821. 

1600.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  there? — ^In  the  capacity  of  a  religiqus  instructor. 

1601.  In  what  part  of  the  island?— The  north  side,  near  the  town  of  Lucie. 

1692.  Upon  whose  estate  principally  ?— Entirely  upon  Georgia  estate,  the  property  of 
Robert  Hibbert,  junior. 

1603.  Were  you  there  in  a  situation  which  enabled  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  the  slave  population  ? — I  consider  that  I  was. 

1604.  Of  what  persuasion  are  you  ? — An  Unitarian. 

1605.  Were  you  under  circumstances  which  enabled  you  to  state  from  what  sources 
the  slaves  derived  their  subsistence  ? — Yes,  1  consider  I  was ;  they  derived  their  subsist, 
ence  in  part  from  the  master,  but  in  a  great  measure  from  their  own  exertions ;  they 
have  an  allowance  of  salt  herrings  given  out  weekly,  I  believe ;  seven  or  eight  in  a  week 
was  the  utmost  to  each  adult,  and  half  that  quantity  to  each  child  ;  they  were  allowed  to 
cultivate  land  on  the  back  part  of  the  estate,  which  land  they  cultivate  on  the  Sunday, 
and  during  those  days  that  the  law  allowed  them ;  and  at  Christmas  there  was  a  small 
present  of  salt  fish. 

1606.  Do  you  consider  that  the  time  allowed,  exclusive  of  Sunday,  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  provision  grounds,  and  this  small  allowance  of  salt  fish,  is  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  negro  ? — If  it  is  fair  to  expect  a  man  to  employ  in  hard  labour  every 
hour  he  is  awake,  and  the  seasons  are  favourable,  they  might  perhaps  be  raised,  but  not 
exclusive  of  the  Sunday ;  they  must  labour,  especially  during  a  particular  season  of  the 
year,  on  the  Sunday,  and  when  they  are  not  in  the  grounds  they  must  attend  the 
market ;  so  that  they  must,  in  one  way  or  another,  be  labouring  the  whole  of  every 
Sunday,  and  all  the  time  that  the  law  allows ;  and,  in  fact,  every  hour  they  can  obtain 
from  their  master,  if  they  are  to  have  their  femilies  supplied  in  any  thing  like  comfort. 

1607.  Then  the  negro  derives  the  chief  part  of  his  subsistence  from  his  own  labour  at 
those  extra  times  ? — He  does. 

1608.  Will  you  state  what  time  is  allowed  in  the  course  of  a  year  to  the  negro  ?— -I 
believe,  when  I  was  in  the  island,  Mr.  Hibbert's  slaves  were  allowed  about  twenty-six 
days  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays,  and  I  believe  that  was  the  general  practice  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  believe  the  legal  allowance  of  time. 
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1609.  What  hours  in  the  day  had  they  exclusive  of  those  twenty-six  days?— They 
could  not  attend  their  grounds  excepting  on  the  days  allowed,  considering  the  distance ; 
the  negro  being  working  in  the  cane  field,  it  would  take  him  his  two  hours  to  walk 
to  his  grounds  and  back  again,  so  that  he  would  have  no  opportunity  at  all  during  the  week. 

1610.  Do  you  know  whether  the  slaves  are  able  to  work  in  the  provision  grounds 
during  the  whole  year,  or  during  only  a  portion  of  the  year  ?— During  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  that  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  in  the  crop  time,  they 
cannot  at  all  attend  to  their  grounds  ;  the  time  allowed  to  them  is  chiefly  out  of  crop, 
but  that  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  them  to  be  in  their  provision  grounds. 

1611.  Have  you  witnessed  negroes  working  in  their  own  provision  grounds? — ^Yes, 
very  frequently  I  have  seen  them. 

1612.  Have  you  seen  them  so  frequently  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion,  whether 
they  are  disposed  to  work  for  their  own  benefit  vigorously  ? — It  was  a  common  thing 
to  send  the  book-keeper  and  the  driver  to  them,  to  see  that  they  did  cultivate  their 
grounds ;  it  was  consiaered  quite  unwise  and  unsafe  to  depend  upon  the  good  manage- 
ment of  a  negro. 

1613.  Were  the  negroes  in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  provisions  which  they  cultivated 
to  market  upon  a  Sunday  ? — Yes,  they  were ;  all  the  surplus  provisions,  and  frequently 
provisions  which  they  ought  not  to  have  sold,  they  constantly  took  to  market  on  the 
Sunday. 

1614.  What  number  of  miles  have  you  ever  known  them  to  travel  with  their  pro- 
visions upon  a  Sunday  ? — ^I  think  thirteen  or  fourteen  and  back  again. 

1615.  Do  you  speak  of  that  as  the  ordinary  distance  that  they  had  to  go  ? — ^A  great 
many  negroes  had  to  leave  their  residence,  some  of  them,  whose  residence  is  near  the 
town,  probably  cultivate  land  on  a  pen  belonging  to  the  proprietor,  which  pen  is  up  in 
the  country. 

1616.  How  many  days  in  the  year  would  it  be  necessary  for  a  slave  to  labour,  in  order 
to  support  himself  and  his  wife  and  a  young  family,  upon  a  piece  of  ground  of  average 
quality? — I  should  think  the  least  quantity  of  time  that  could  be  reasonably  allowed 
him  would  be  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week,  the  year  round ;  considering  the  severe 
labour  he  has  to  perform  for  the  master,  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a  slave  is  in 
harness  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hours  a  day  the  whole  year  round,  I  mean  that  he  actually 
labours  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hours  in  the  day  six  days  in  the  week  the  whole  year  round, 
including  night  work,  and  all  the  calls  made  upon  him ;  so  that  af^er  a  man  is  actually 
employed  twelve  hours  in  the  service  of  the  master  under  the  driver's  whip,  he  cannot 
have  much  time  under  existing  circumstances  for  himself,  to  give  him  any  chance  of 
comforts  ;  as  a  working  man  he  should  certainly  have  a  day  and  a  half  in  the  week  all 
the  year  round. 

1617.  Would  that  enable  him  comfortably  to  maintain  himself? — I  think  it  would. 

1618.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient,  supposing  he  got  nothing  from  his  master? 
— I  should  hardly  think  it  would ;  the  herrings,  though  they  seem  but  few,  yet  are  of 
use  to  the  negro ;  it  is  a  sort  of  food  that  he  relishes  very  much ;  he  takes  a  part  of  the 

I      herrings  frequently  to  market  and  barters  them  away. 

!  1619.  Do  you  think  that  two  days  would  enable  him  to  do  it,  even  if  he  got  nothing 
from  the  master?— Certainly. 

1620.  Have  you  known  instances  of  negroes  who,  from  the  provisions  that  they 
raised  and  sold  at  market,  have  been  able  to  accumulate  any  money  ? — I  never  was 
acquainted  with  a  negro  that  I  knew  possessed  any  money,  except  perhaps  twenty  or 

thirty  dollars. 

i  1621.  Are  you  sufiBciently  acquainted  with  the  negro  character  to  speak  as  to  what 
their  disposition  would  be  with  regard  to  labour  if  they  were  emancipated  ? — ^Judging 
from  the  free  blacks  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  lived,  I  should  say  their  character 

I      would  be  very  much  improved  by  emancipation,  that  they  would  be  better  labourers  and 

'      hetter  members  of  society  in  all  respects. 

.  1622.  Had  you  much  conversation  with  the  free  blacks  and  coloured  population  ? — 
1  had  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  with  the  free  coloured  population,  but  not  with 

'  many  free  blacks,  but  all  the  blacks  I  did  know  were  highly  respectable  men  compared 
with  the  slaves  ;  the  great  complaint  of  the  free  blacks  was  this,  and  that  complaint  I 
believe  I  heard  from  every  one  I  knew,  that,  if  they  worked  for  free  people,  especially 

'      white  people,  they  were  never  sure  of  getting  their  wages ;  I  have  known  them  kept 

:      out  of  their  money  for  more  than  two  yearis,  and  scarcely  able  to  get  it  at  all. 

1623.  Do  you  mean  that  they  could  not  legally  enforce  it? — I  believe  they  had  not 
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any  means  legally  of  enforcing  it,  but  such  was  the  condition  of  those  called  free  blacks, 
that  they  had  very  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  money  they  earned  if  the  white  man 
did  not  choose  to  pay  them.  If  the  white  man  was  honourable  and  honest  he  would 
pay  him  ;  but  if  he  was  otherwise  disposed  the  poor  man  had  very  little  chance. 

1624.  Did  you  observe  that  ^e  free  coloured  population  were  disposed  to  industry? 
— Many  of  them  were. 

1625.  Were  they,  upon  the  average,  as  much  disposed  to  be  industrious  as  the  people 
of  this  country  ? — I  should  think  they  were ;  I  ao  not  recollect  any  instance  of  idle 
fellows  amongst  the  free  brown  people. 

1626.  Did  any  considerable  number  of  them  accumulate  property? — ^A  great  many; 
some  of  them  as  merchants  in  towns,  and  settlers  having  small  gangs  of  negroes. 

1627.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  would  be  the  most  expedient  way  of  paying 
for  the  labour  of  manumized  slaves  ? — I  have  thought  upon  the  subject,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  pay  them  as  you  would  any  other  man ;  to  hire 
a  free  black  to  do  a  job  and  pay  him  so  much  for  it.  If  he  is  to  dig  cane  holes,  give 
him  what  should  be  deemed  a  fiaiir  rate. 

1628.  Do  you  believe  that  a  negro,  if  emancipated,  would  be  disposed  to  work  for 
wages  ? — I  never  could  see  any  reason  why  he  should  not. 

1629.  Have  you  ever  known  any  instances  of  negroes  emancipated  in  your  time  who 
did  devote  themselves  to  labour? — I  knew  some  instances  of  brown  men,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  blacks ;  and  those  brown  men  were  very  industrious  after  they  became  free. 

1630.  At  what  labour? — ^Those  were  carpenters. 

1631.  Did  you  ever  know  any  of  them  work  in  the  field  upon  sugar  planting? — 
There  was  an  estate  upon  the  border  of  St.  James's,  and  the  estate  of  Round  Hill,  on 
which  some  of  the  free  people  did  work  in  the  field,  as  I  have  understood. 

1632.  At  cane  hole  digging? — I  hardly  think  at  cane  hole  digging;  but  I  have  seen 
the  brown  men  at  the  boilers. 

1633.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  allotment  of  provision  grounds  in  part  payment 
of  the  labour  of  emancipated  slaves  ? — I  think  that  would  be  objectionable. 

1634.  Do  not  you  think  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  attach  them  more  closely  to  the 
soil? — I  should  doubt  that;  such  a  man  would  consider  himself  in  possession  in  pay- 
ment in  some  measure  before  the  work  was  done,  and  there  would  be  some  jealousy  in 
the  mind  perhaps  of  the  employer. 

1635.  Have  you  any  apprehension  that,  if  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  they  would 
retire  into  the  woods  and  refuse  to  labour  for  wages  ? — I  should  not  have  the  least  fear 
of  that ;  they  would  see  at  once  that^  by  retreating  into  the  woods,  they  would  place 
themselves  in  poverty  and  distress. 

1636.  Could  not  they  maintain  themselves  by  cultivating  waste  grounds  ? — Undoubt- 
edly, but  they  would  die  before  the  first  crop  could  be  raised ;  if  it  was  a  mere  retreat 
into  the  woods,  if  they  went  into  the  woods  with  a  full  supply  of  provisions  and 
materials  for  building,  and  so  on,  then  they  could  act  as  any  other  settlers  would. 

1637.  You  have  stated  that  the  negro  would,  in  your  belief,  be  industrious  ? — I  am 
persuaded  he  would. 

1638.  Will  you  state  the  grounds  of  that  persuasion? — ^Never  having  witnessed  any 
tendency  to  idleness  on  the  part  of  those  that  are  free ;  and  he  would  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  want ;  a  man  finds  that  he  must  eat,  he  must  have  a  hut  to  live  in,  he  must 
have  clothes  to  wear,  and  he  cannot  obtain  these  things  without  labour ;  labour  is  a  very 
necessary  and  a  verv  honourable  employment ;  if  the  negro  were  free  and  worked  for 
wages,  labour  would  no  longer  be  reckoned  disgraceful. 

1639.  Do  you  consider  that  the  free  coloured  population  are  rising  in  intelligence  in 
Jamaica  ? — I  thought  during  my  residence  they  were  rising  in  intelligence,  and  becoming 
more  important  in  every  way  every  day. 

1640.  Do  you  know  any  thing  respecting  the  means  taken  for  educating  the  free 
coloured  population  ?— Individuals  had  schools  in  the  different  towns  to  which  the  free 
people  sent  their  children;  several  sent  their^  free  children  to  Mrs.  Cooper  to  be 
educated. 

1641.  Do  you  know  whether  the  free  coloured  people  were  entitled  to  parochial  relief? 
— ^I  am  not  aware,  neither  do  I  recollect  ever  seeing  a  brown  man  or  woman  in  such  dis- 
tress as  to  require  parochial  relief;  I  have  heard  of  white  people  standing  in  need  of 
parochial  relief,  and  living  upon  it. 

1642.  In  proportion  to  their  number,  do  you  consider  that  there  was  as  much  or  more 
distress  among  the  whites  as  among  the  free  population  ?— Certainly., 
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1643.  Were  the  free  coloured  population  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the  whites? 
— During  my  residence  they  were  not. 

1644.  Do  you  know  whether  the  free  coloured  population  consisted  principally  of  ma- 
numized  slaves,  or  the  offspring  of  mannmized  slaves  ? — I  should  consider  that  a  great 
number  consisted  of  the  oil^pring  of  manumized  slaves. 

1645.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  slaves,  who  hereafter  should  be  emancipated,  or 
the  offspring  of  slaves  hereafter  emancipated,  should  be  less  dbposed  to  work  than  those 
vrbo  are  now  emancipated  ? — I  cannot. 

1646.  Did  you  observe,  in  your  time,  any  symptoms  of  increasing  intelligence  among 
the  slave  population  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  did. 

1647.  Was  there  any  considerable  intercourse  between  the  slave  population  and  the 
lower  order  of  the  free  coloured  population  ? — I  never  was  acquainted  with  any  consi- 
derable intercourse. 

1648.  Will  you  state  what  regulations  of  police  would,  in  your  apprehension,  be  ne- 
cessary,  in  case  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ? — I  should  consider  a  police  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  is  employed  in  this  country;  I  think  a  few  able  and  well-disposed 
men  would  keep  a  negro  village  in  order,  just  as  well  as  the  police  about  London  are 
found  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property. 

1649.  Would  the  present  magistracy  be  sufficient  to  control  the  negroes  ? — I  should 
think  not. 

1650.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  addition  there  ought  to  be  to  the  magistracy, 
and  in  what  way  that  addition  should  be  made? — I  should  say  a  total  change. 

1651.  Were  the  free  coloured  population  in  your  time  considered  loyal  and  peaceable  ? 
— ^Tbey  were ;  I  never  heard  any  complaint  to  the  contrary. 

1652.  Do  they  constitute  the  militia  of  the  colony? — ^They  formed  a  part  of  the 
militia. 

1653.  W^as  any  distrust  entertained  of  them  by  the  white  inhabitants  ? — I  never  heard 
any  distrust  expressed. 

1654.  Had  you  the  means  of  forming  any  opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  insurrection 
amongst  ibe  negroes  in  your  time  ? — During  the  whole  of  my  residence  in  Jamaica  they 
were  perfectly  peaceable ;  there  were  no  scenes  of  disturbance. 

1655.  Did  you  apprehend  any  insurrection  at  that  time  ? — Not  the  least ;  I  felt  quite 
as  secure  as  I  feel  here. 

1656.  Had  any  opinion  then  gained  ground  among  them  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
emancipated  ?-^I  do  not  think  they  had  any  such  idea,  neither  do  I  think  that  any  of 
them  had  an  idea  that  persons  in  this  country  thought  of  their  condition. 

1657.  And  then  they  were  perfectly  quiet,  with  no  disposition  to  rebellion  or  disturb- 
ance of  any  kind  ? — None ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

1658.  Was  there  much  discontent  with  their  situation  at  that  time? — ^They  submitted 
to  their  condition  as  to  a  great  evil ;  they  seemed  like  persons  in  despair,  and  to  have  no 
hope  whatever. 

1659.  Was  that  visible  in  the  depression  of  their  spirits? — In  many  individuals. 

1660.  Was  gaiety  unknown  among  them  ? — ^I  have  known  them  gay,  and  occasionally 
at  their  work  the  gangs  sometimes  would  sing. 

1661.  Were  there  any  Christmas  dances  during  your  time? — ^They  had  about  two  days 
at  Christmas,  which  were  days  of  excessive  riot ;  all  their  enjoyments  seem  to  me  to  be 
of  the  rudest  description* 

1662.  Did  you  never  see  them  dancing  with  violins,  and  very  smartly  dressed  in 
muslin  govnis  ? — I  recollect  once  going  to  a  hut  where  there  was  a  negro  ball,  but  the 
dancing  was,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  a  very  rude  affair. 

1663.  Were  you  ever  in  the  hall  at  the  great  house  upon  the  estate^  when  the  negroes 
came  in  and  danced,  and  turned  every  body  out  that  happened  to  be  there  as  visitors  ? — 
I  have  been  repeatedly  at  the  great  house ;  they  came  in  in  a  great  crowd ;  one  man 
would  be  jumping  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  another  in  another. 

1664.  You  went  to  Jamaica  in  1817  and  left  it  in  1821  ?— Yes. 

1665.  You  were  sent  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Hibbert  upon  his  estate  of  Georgia? — Yes. 

1666.  Did  you  go  into  any  other  parishes  there,  except  that  in  which  this  estate  is 
situated  ? — I  went  into  St.  James's,  Hanover,  and  Westmoreland. 

1667.  How  often  might  you  ever  go  there? — I  was  repeadedly  at  St.  James's;  not 
often  at  Westmoreland. 

1668.  Were  you  ever  at  Montego  Bay? — Repeatedly. 

1 669.  Ever  at  Christmas  time  ?— Never  at  Christmas  time. 

1670.  How  often  did  you  go  to  Westmoreland  ? — Not  above  two  or  three  times. 
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1671.  Did  you  go  upon  the  estates? — I  visited  Mesopotamia  estate. 

1672.  Should  you  say,  generally  speaking,  that  the  negroes  are  a  cheerful-tempered 
people,  or  a  gloomy-tempered  people  ? — ^They  exhibit  that  sort  of  gloom  which  would 
necessarily  arise  from  a  whole  class  of  society  being  oppressed  without  any  hope  of  lising. 

1673.  When  you  met  upon  the  road  as  you  passed  them,  did  they  hang  down  th^r 
heads,  or  did  not  they  say,  "  How  do  you  do,  Massa  "  cheerfully  ?— 'That  is  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  salutation. 

1674.  Upon  what  occasions  is  that  despair  and  gloom  exhibited  which  you  hare  wit- 
nessed in  your  intercourse  with  the  slaves,  what  have  you  seen  in  their  general  appear- 
ance which  induces  you  to  say  they  labour  under  despair  and  gloom? — Whcin  they  are 
at  work,  if  you  pass  a  gang  of  negroes  in  the  road,  whether  it  is  a  workhouse  gang  or  an 
estate  gang,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  they  do  not  exhibit  that  willingness  that  you  would 
find  amongst  working  people  in  this  country. 

1675.  Did  you  ever  meet  the  negroes  coming  home  from  their  work  in  the  evening  ? — 
Yes,  often. 

1676.  Did  you  never  hear  them  singing  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  instance  of  singing 
when  they  left  their  work,  they  were  generally  too  fatigued. 

1677.  Did  you  ever  see  any  negro  dances  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day  in  the  evening? 
— ^I  have  heard  the  music  at  a  distance ;  but  it  was  generally  prohibited  by  the  overseer, 
he  considered  it  an  imprudent  thing,  that  this  dancing  added  to  their  labour  would  ex- 
haust them. 

1676.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  mean  to  represent  the  negroes,  with 
whom  you  had  intercourse  during  the  time  you  were  in  Jamaica,  as  exhibiting  generally 
despair  and  gloom  in  their  countenance  ? — I  wish  that  to  be  luiderstood ;  I  mean  that 
they  were  quite  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  yet  having  no  hope  and  no  idea  of  im- 
proving that  condition. 

1679.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  any  one  time  at  Mesopotamia  estate? — I  staid  one 
night  upon  the  estate. 

1680.  Did  you  consider  it  possible,  while  you  were  there,  to  carry  the  education  of  the 
negroes  to  any  ordinary  extent? — I  consider  it  quite  possible  to  teach  tiiem  reading  and 
writing,  reading  certainly. 

1681.  Were  they  taught  reading  upon  the  estate  where  you  were  placed? — I  had  a 
class  of  children  and  I  taught  seven  or  eight  of  them  to  read ;  they  read  a  good  part  of  the 
New  Testament  through  with  me. 

1682.  Was  it  practically  consistent  with  the  labour  of  the  slave  for  his  master,  and  for 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  give  sufiicient  time  for  instruction  ?-— The 
children  I  had  were  not  kept,  as  I  recollect,  a  day  from  work ;  as  soon  as  the  time 
came  for  them  to  go  to  the  field  they  were  taken  from  me,  but  there  was  a  general  and  a 
very  powerful  prejudice  against  teaching  them  to  read. 

1 683.  You  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  ? — I  was. 

1684.  Therefore  you  had  facilities  for  teaching  them  which  were  not  generally  the 
case  ? — Yes,  I  had. 

1685.  Did  you  find  any  obstruction  to  your  efforts  to  teach  them? — I  found  no  en- 
couragement, but  no  one  could  actually  obstruct,  because  I  was  authorized  to  teach 
them. 

1686.  Have  you  ever  known  any  considerable  number  of  plantation  negroes  who  could 
read  ? — I  never  knew  an  instance  ;  I  never  heard  of  but  one  slave  that  could  read,  with 
the  exception  of  the  children  I  taught. 

1687.  Did  the  slaves  enjoy  the  same  facilities  of  religious  instruction  that  the  labour- 
ing poor  in  this  country  do  ? — I  should  say  they  had  no  means  whatever  of  religious 
instruction. 

1688.  Were  there  any  obstructions  to  religious  instruction  upon  the  estate  upon  which 
you  were  placed  ? — Nothing  open ;  but  no  one  liked  to  have  them  instructed. 

1689.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  as  to  the  interior  of  plan- 
tations ? — No  difficulty  whatever. 

1690.  Do  you  speak  of  the  plantations  upon  which  you  were  placed,  or  generally  of 
the  plantations  ? — Plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  I  could  go  to  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom ;  I  never  found  any  obstruction. 

1691.  Did  you  find  any  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  overseers  to  prevent  your 
having  religious  communication  with  the  slaves  ? — ^They  never  liked  that  I  should  have  any 
communication  of  that  sort  with  the  slaves. 

1692.  Did  they  prevent  it? — I  neiver  attempted  it  upon  any  estate  but  Georgia. 

1693.  Did  the  overseer  prevent  your  instructing  the  negroes  in  Georgia? — ^Not  di- 
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rectly ;  but  he  would  tell  me  candidly  that  he  considered  teaching  reading  a  very  inju- 
rious thing;  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  used  to  tell  me  that  he  thought  I  was  training 
up  captains  and  generals  to  act  in  the  black  army  afterwards. 

1694.  He  did  not  object  to  oral  instruction,  but  to  the  teaching  of  reading? — lie 
thought  it  all  very  well  to  teach  them  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  the  being  of  a  God. 

1695.  And  catechising? — That  was  reckoned  out  of  the  question. 

1696.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Oates  prevented  you  catechising  the  negroes  up- 
on the  Georgia  estate  ? — He  did  not  prevent  me,  certainly. 

1697.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  different  degrees  of  energy 
with  which  the  slave  works  when  he  is  employed  for  his  master,  and  when  he  is  em- 
ployed for  himself  ? — I  have  noticed  that,  when  occasionally  I  employed  a  negro  to  work 
for  me  in  his  own  time,  he  would  work  very  well  for  the  wages  I  gave  him ;  and  I  have 
employed  both  males  and  females  on  small  jobs. 

1698.  In  what  description  of  work? — ^As  carpenters,  for  instance. 

1699.  Did  you  ever  employ  them  in  field  labour? — In  a  very  small  degree. 

1 700.  Had  you  any  property  there  ?— No. 

1701.  Then  what  field  labour  had  you  for  them  to  do? — If  I  wished  a  little  job  done 
in  the  garden. 

1702.  You  stated  that  a  free  black  man  had  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment  of  any 
wages  that  might  be  owing  to  him  from  a  white  person ;  do  you  me&n  to  say,  that  that 
person  could  not  go  into  a  court  of  justice  and  recover  his  demand  ? — I  do  not  mean  to 
speak  as  to  the  legal  part  of  the  question ;  but  I  state  the  fact,  that  free  blacks  have  very 
repeatedly  complained  to  me  that  they  could  not  obtain  payment  for  work  done.  I  knew 
a  black  man  that  was  freed  from  Georgia;  he  was  a  taylor,  freed  by  his  own  master,  and 
he  has  repeatedly  told  me,  that  he  could  not  get  payment  scarcely  of  any  body. 

1703.  Is  that  knowledge  entirely  confined  to  those  estates  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? 
— I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  estate  of  Dundee,  and  in  the  Retieves  old  works, 
and  new' works  in  Hanover. 

1704.  Qid  you  ever  admit  to  Mr.  liibbert  that  evil  and  insubordination  might  ensue 
from  their  reading  ? — I  told  Mr.  Hibbert  that  I  considered  that,  if  the  slaves  were  taught 
to  ready  they  would  certainly  cease  to  be  slaves ;  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  enlight- 
ened, they  will  be  dissatisfied ;  when  they  clearly  see  what  their  real  condition  is,  they 
will  themselves  alter  it ;  and,  on  my  admitting  that,  he  begged  me  to  discontinue  teach- 
ing reading. 

1705.  Did  you  then  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  keep  the 
slaves  in  a  state  of  slavery  after  they  had  not  only  oral  but  written  knowledge  ? — I  mean, 
that  the  slave  submits  to  his  condition  in  consequence  of  his  degraded  state ;  if  you*  in- 
struct him,  and  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  Christian  religion,  and  teach  him  to  read, 
he  at  once  discovers  that  he  is  a  man,  a  reasonable  being ;  and  he  asks,  how  it  is  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  situation ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  a  general 
resistance  if  the  slaves  were  instructed,  and  no  means  taken  to  make  them  free ;  and  that 
certainly  was  the  opinion  of  all  persons  with  whom  I  had  intercourse.  I  was  frequently 
with  gentlemen  who  had  a  great  number  of  estates  under  their  management.  Mr.  Alleq, 
of  Montego  Bay,  I  very  often  saw,  and  Mr.  Oates,  a  thousand  times,  reported  to  me  the 
opioioos  of  attorneys  and  gentlemen  of  all  descriptions,  and  that  was  the  universal  feel- 
iogy  as  £air  as  I  could  discover.  I  never  met^with  a  white  man  in  Jamaica  who  liked  my 
attempt  to  teach  the  children  to  read ;  they  all  thought  it  dangerous,  and  I  certainly 
thougnt  so  too. 

1706.  Then,  in  your  own  opinion,  the  spread  of  knowledge,  founded  on  reading, 
among  the  slaves,  is  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  the  slaves  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? 
— Wholly  incompatible,  I  should  consider :  slavery  supposes  their  degradation^  considers 
them  as  animals,  goods  and  chattels  ;  instruction  considers  them  as  men. 

1707.  Then,  if  knowledge  be  widely  diffused  among  the  slaves,  you  think  that  eman- 
cipation must  either  be  granted,  or  that  it  will  be  seized  by  force  ?— Certainly,  I  should 
quite  expect  that. 

1 708.  You  were  understood  to  state  that,  when  the  negroes  worked  upon  the  provision 
grounds  for  their  own  benefit,  it  was  still  frequently  necessary  to  send  overseers  with 
them  to  see  that  they  did  their  work? — I  believe  it  was  generally  necessary;  I  believe  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  book-keeper,  every  Sunday  morning,  to  go  to  their  negro  grounds. 

1709.  So  that  the  fact  of  their  working  for  their  own  benefit  was  not  a  sufficient  stimu- 
lus to  ensure  their  working  industriously  ? — Not  entirely ;  it  would  not  do  to  depend  upon 
their  diligence  and  providence ;  but  there  must  be  a  superintendence  even  upon  their 
own  grounds. 
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Luna,  25®  die  J  unit ,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE   CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Peter  Duncan,  again  called  in  ;  and  examined. 

1710.  HAVE  vou  any  further  reason,  in  addition  to  what  you  have  already  stated,  for 
supposing  that,  if  slavery  continues,  peace  will  not  continue  in  the  colony  of  Jamaica  ? 
— ^There  is  one' circumstance  which  I  have  just  heard  of,  and  that  is,  that  I  believe  the 
insecure  state  of  our  property,  when  that  insecurity  comes  to  be  known,  which  must  be 
the  case,  will  be  the  means  of  exciting  further  disturbances.  I  have  just  perused  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  who  is  concerned  for  the  parish  of  St.  Anne's, 
where  most  of  our  property  has  been  destroyed ;  he  had  obtained  a  considerable  number 
of  affidavits,  which  were  filed  in  the  Crown-office  against  various  persons  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  destruction  of  property ;  some  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  and  no 
notice  whatever  was  taken  of  the  affair ;  at  last  he,  in  connexion  with  his  colleague,  sent 
in  a  memorial  to  his  Excellency  upon  the  subject.  His  Excellency  stated  that  he  be- 
lieved the  delay  might  have  arisen  from  the  indisposition  of  the  acting  attorney-general ; 
but  his  Excellency  promised  to  send  an  answer  as  speedily  as  possible.  An  answer  was 
soon  sent,  and  it  was  the  attorney-general's  opinion,  therein  stated,  that  the  persons  could 
not  be  indicted  for  any  tiling  more  than  a  simple  misdemeanor ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  missionary  himself  to  be  more  active  in  the  prosecution :  that,  as 
soon  as  he  received  a  bench-warrant,  he  would  apprehend  them  immediately,  but  in  the 
mean  time  they  were  at  large.  The  missionaries  sent  back  an  answer  to  his  Excellency, 
in  which  they  respectfully  stated  that  they  could  not  do  any  thing  further ;  that  they  never 
intended  to  take  any  more  active  part  in  it  than  they  had  done ;  that  they  must  now  re- 
fer to  the  committee  at  home.  Now  it  increases  the  danger  in  this  way,  if  that  be  the  law 
of  Jamaica,  it  is  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  our  property,  therefore,  if  the  whites 
attack  it,  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely  iram  past  occurrences,  the  coloured  people  have  no 
idtemative  but  to  rise  up  in  arms,  as  they  have  already  done,  to  protect  their  property. 

1711.  You  think  that,  from  the  state  of  the  law,  you  are  exposed  to  have  all  your  pro- 
perty destroyed,  and  that,  if  it  be  so  destroyed,  it  will  excite  the  free  people  of  colour  to 
rise  up  in  its  defence  ? — Unquestionably ;  if  that  be  the  law  of  Jamaica,  I  think  it  is  not 
at  all  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  our  property.  As  soon  as  the  whites  know,  that  if 
they  pull  down  those  chapels,  they  could  only  be  prosecuted  for  a  simple  misdemeanor, 
I  am  sure  they  would  incur  all  danger  rather  than  nave  the  chapels  standing. 

1712.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that,  since  the  rebellion,  the  negroes  generally  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  are  in  a  state  of  great  dissatisfaction  ? — It  was  the  universal  opinion  at 
the  time  I  left  Jamaica,  that  society  was  in  a  very  precarious  state ;  it  was  so  notorious, 
that  I  never  heard  any  doubt  about  it,  that  the  negroes  were  any  thing  but  settled. 

1713.  Was  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  slaves  such  as 
excited  among  them  dangerous  dissatisfaction  ?*— From  personal  observation  I  cannot  say. 

1714.  Do  you  know  a  negro  named  Henry  Williams? — I  do. 

1715.  What  was  the  character  that  that  negro  bore? — ^A  very  valuable  and  steady  negro. 

1716.  Have  you  heard  of  his  being  apprehended  during  the  late  insurrection  ? — I  have 
heard  of  it. 

1717.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  situation  of  the  estate  upon  which  he  was  placed 
after  the  insurrection  broke  out? — At  that  time  the  island  was  under  martial  law,  and  the 
free  people  were  on  duty  in  the  militia,  and  I  heard  that  the  property  to  which  Henry 
Williams  belonged  was  left  under  his  care,  and  that  the  work  was  going  on  as  usual. 

1718.  Did  he,  in  the  absence  of  the  white  persons,  take  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  estate  ? — So  I  was  informed. 

1719.  Did  any  disturbances  break  out  upon  that  estate?— No,  that  is  a  fact  well  esta- 
blished. 

1720.  State  the  circumstances  as  to  his  apprehension  and  punishment  ? — Of  course  I 
was  not  there  myself,  but  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  missionaries  in  Kingston  upon 
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that  subject,  when  a  memorial  was  sent  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  humbly  requesting 
that  he  would  inform  us  for  what  Henry  Williams  had  been  apprehended,  tried,  and 
punished.  We  were  at  that  time  very  tenacious  about  the  character  of  our  people ;  we 
were  glad  to  hear  that  none  of  them  had  been  in  the  rebellion,  and  as  Henry  Williams 
was  so  well  known,  and  as  it  had  been  represented  in  the  Courant  that  he  had  been  tried 
and  punished  for  rebellion,  we  were  anxious  to  know  for  what  crime  Henry  Williams  had 
been  tried  and  punished  at  St.  Anne's  Bay  ;  I  perused  the  answer  sent  down  by  his  Ex- 
cellency, and  it  was  to  this  effect :  *^  That  Henry  Williams  had  been  punished  for  holding 
unlawful  meetings,  and  for  administering  unlawful  oaths."  We  instantly  instituted  an 
inquiry  in  St.  Anne's  upon  that  subject,  and  we  found  that,  as  it  regards  the  meetings,  cer- 
tainly he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  that  is  not  denied.  It  is  very  common 
among  the  negroes  to  sit  up  all  night  on  the  last  night  of  the  year,  for  dancing  and  singing 
and  drinking,  and  other  amusements  and  enjoyments.  Henry  Williams  is  an  intelligent 
negro,  and  he  can  read,  and,  I  believe,  can  write  well ;  and  he  stopped  with  a  few  of  his 
friends,  and,  according  to  what  is  customary  in  our  chapels,  spent  the  last  night  of  the 
year  in  religious  services  with  a  few  of  his  friends.  We  have  also  a  custom  in  our  church 
of  what  we  call  renewing  our  covenant  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  As  the  chapels  were 
then  shut  up,  and  as  the  ministers  were  then  forced  to  leave  the  parish,  Henry  nad  read 
over  to  a  few  of  his  friends  the  form  of  this  covenant ;  at  one  part  it  is  customary  to  lift 
up  the  hand  as  a  token  of  assent;  that,  I  believe,  had  been  done,  from  the  statements  I 
heard ;  there  had  been  some  eyes  upon  Henry  Williams ;  he  was  then  apprehended, 
taken  to  St.  Anne's  Bay,  tried  at  a  slave  court,  and  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  which  punish- 
ment was  inflicted,  and  I  think  six  months  hard  labour  in  chains  in  the  workhouse.  I 
have  been  very  sorry  to  hear  since  that  he  has  made  his  escape  from  the  workhouse ;  but 
I  have  seen  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  that  man  has  patiently  borne  such  treatment 
as  no  man  in  England  could  possibly  submit  to;  and,  owing  to  that  severity,  his  mind  has 
sunk  at  last  under  it,  and  he  has  efiected  his  escape  from  the  workhouse. 

1721.  Do  you  know  the  evidence  that  was  given  to  the  slave  court  at  which  he  was 
found  guilty  ? — No. 

1722.  Was  the  circumstance  that  Henry  Williams  was  thus  punished  pretty  generally 
known  ?— It  was. 

1723.  Are  you  aware  of  any  efiect  that  it  produced  upon  the  negroes'  minds ;  and  if 
so,  what  was  the  effect? — I  cannot  state  from  any  personal  observation,  but,  as  Henry 
Williams  was  a  negro  of  very  considerable  influence  among  his  fellows,  it  is  likely  the 
effect  would  be  very  bad. 

1724.  Are  you  aware  of  the  establishment  of  a  society  called  the  Colonial  Church 
Union  Society  ? — I  am. 

1725.  What  were  the  professed  objects  of  that  institution  ? — I  believe  I  have  its  con- 
stitution in  my  pocket ;  it  is  contained  in  the  Jamaica  Courant  of  the  22nd  February,  1832. 

1726.  Have  the  goodness  to  deliver  it  in. — 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  read,  as  follows :] 
**  Colonial  Church  Union. 
<<  At  a  Meeting  held  at  St.  Anne's  Bay,  on  the  26th  day  of  January  1832, — 
**  It  was  Resolved, 
'*To  call  on  every  friend  of  the  colony  to  assist,  by  an  annual  subscription  of  20s.,  in 
the  permanent  establishment  of  '  A  Colonial  Church  Union,'  whose  object  it  should  be 
to  resist,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  encroachments  of  their  enemies,  under  every 
disguise,  and,  through  the  agency  of  Quarterly  Reports  published  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  to  offer  to  the  falsehoods  of  the  opposing  Anti-Slavery  Society  an  antidote,  in 
the  form  of  arguments  and  facts,  illustrative  of  the  true  state  of  our  labouring  classes,  at 
the  same  time  encouraging  and  promoting  every  measure  for  advancement  of  their  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  interests. 

^  That  subscription  lists  be  immediately  opened,  and  forwarded  to  all  places  of  public 
resort  throughout  the  island. 

'*  That,  until  a  full  meeting  of  all  the  island  subscribers  can  be  convened,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  the  Presidents  and  Officers  of  the  Society,  this  meeting  elects 
**  Presidents — ^The  Honourable  Henry  Cox,  and  James  Lawrence  Hilton,  Esq. 
"Secretaries — ^Thomas  J^ffington,  and  Ilalph  Cocking,   Esqrs.,   and  Dr.   Edward 
Tucker. 

"  Acting  Committee — Hamilton  Brown,  James  Walker,  James  Johnston  Gilbert,  sen.. 
Dr.  Stennett,  William  M*Cook,  John  Higginbottom,  J.  W.  Davis,  Robert  Robinson, 
Henry  Smallwood,  and  T.  W.  Rose,  Esqrs. 
^  Treasurer-^Benjamin  Scott  Moncrieffe,  Esq. 
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At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  of  St.  Anne,  tliis  15th  day  of 
February,  1832. 

"  Present,  the  Honourable  Henry  Cox,  and  James  Lawrence  Hilton,  Esq.,  Presidents. 
"  It  was  resolved, 

'Mst.  That,  at  an  alarming  crisis  like  the  present,  when  the  possession  of  our  lives  and 
properties  depends  upon  our  recovering  the  confidence  of  our  people,  which  has  been 
estranged  by  the  arts  of  those  whose  influence  must  be  first  removed,  and  when  it  is  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  day  to  carry  every  measure  against  us  by  organized  societies  and 
political  unions,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  arm  ourselves  with  tlie  same  weapons  against  our 
assailants,  and  to  unite  in  our  own  defence  for  our  mutual  support,  and  for  that  of  oUr 
existing  institutions,  by  the  removal  of  those  who  seek  their  overthrow. 

"  2nd.  That,  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  held  here  on  the  26th  January 
last,  our  secretaries  be  now  instructed  to  communicate  immediately  with  those  of  all  the 
parochial  unions  yet  established,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  within  the  General  Colonial 
Church  Union  the  whole  strength  of  the  island,  and  obtaining  therefrom  a  general  petition 
to  the  Legislature  for  the  expulsion  of  all  sectarian  missionaries. 

'*  3rd.  That  the  members  of  the  union,  collectively  and  individually,  shall  strive  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  their  slaves,  estranged  through  the  machinations  of  the  sectarians, 
by  a  more  rigid  discipline  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  the  next  by  granting  every  indul- 
gence consistent  with  their  state,  and  merited  by  their  conduct. 

"  4th.  That  the  members  of  the  Union  do  bind  themselves  to  every  possible  exertion  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  any  religious  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  churches. 

<<5th.  That,  in  furtherance  of  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  Union,  and  to  exhibit  in  their 
true  light  the  arts  which  have  been  made  to  bring  ruin  and  devastation  on  Jamaica,  the 
First  Report  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  shall  contain  an  authentic  account  of  the  late 
rebellion,  and  that  the  Committee  do  forthwith  cause  such  narrative  to  be  compiled  from 
official  sources  of  information. 

'^  6th.  That  it  is  expected  from  every  member  of  the  Union  that  he  will  lend  his  influ- 
ence and  support  on  all  occasions  to  those  patriots  who,  in  behalf  of  the  paramount  laws 
of  society,  nave  hazarded  their  personal  responsibility  for  our  preservation  from  the 
murderous  machinations  of  our  enemies. 

"  7th.  That  every  member  of  the  Parochial  Union  doth  hereby  bind  himself  to  obey, 
promptly  and  implicitly,  all  constitutional  orders  of  the  General  Union. 

"  8th.  That  any  member  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  who  shall  act  unworthily  of 
the  obligation  herein  imposed  and  accepted,  shall  be  expelled  therefrom. 

**  9th.  That  a  meeting  of  the  acting  Committee  of  St.  Anne  be  held  at  St.  Anne^s  Bay, 
to  commence  on  the  third  Saturday  in  March,  or,  during  this  eventful  crisis,  as  much 
oftener  as  they  may  think  proper  to  call  on  the  Presidents  to  convene  them. 


"  James  X.  Hilton,  >  n     •  j     *  »» 
«  Henry  Cox,  I  Presidents. 


1727.  Are  you  aware  of  any  public  proceedings  that  have  been  taken  by  this  Colonial 
Church  Union  ? — I  am  not  certain  of  any  further  proceedings,  than  that  branches  have 
been  established  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  island,  in  Spanish  Town  particularly ;  and  a 
public  meeting  was  held,  and  a  resolution  published  to  this  eflect ;  requesting  that  all 
the  proprietors  of  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  would  restrain  their  slaves  from  attend- 
ing any  dissenting  chapel  till  matters  should  be  cleared  up  in  the  colony. 

1728.  Are  you  aware  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  society  meeting  together  for  any 
public  purposes? — I  am  not;  and  I  rather  should  suppose  that,  after  the  societies  are 
organized,  their  meetings  will  not  be  public. 

1729.  Why  ? — I  should  infer  that,  irom  the  constitution  of  the  society,  they  may  have 
public  meetings,  but  they  will  have  private  ones  also. 

1730.  Can  you  speak  of  any  illegal  acts  done  by  the  members  of  this  society,  as  a 
society  ? — I  cannot  prove  it. 

1731.  Are  the  persons  that  constitute  the  Colonial  Church  Union,  and  who  engage 
that  no  doctrines  but  those  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  should  be  intro- 
duced, all  of  them  members  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  ? — No ;  in  some 
places  nearly  one-third  of  them,  if  not  more  than  tha**^  are  Jews  of  the  lower  order. 

1732.  How  did  the  Christian  slaves  behave  during  the  insurrection  ? — I  can  only  speak 
of  those  who  belong  to  our  own  body :  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  body,  of  course 
I  was  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  the  most  rigid  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  before  I  left 
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the  island,  and  not  one  of  our  people  had  ever  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  rebels ;  of 
course  I  cannot  say  i^hat  has  taken  place  since,  but  some  of  them  had  been  defending 
their  masters^  property,  and  have  succeeded  in  it,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least. 

1733.  If  the  negroes  behaved  so  particularly  well  upon  that  occasion,  do  you  appre- 
hend that,  as  Christianity  extends,  slavery  and  Christianity  can  exist  in  that  colony  ? — I 
have  already  observed  that  I  believe  it  is  totally  impossible  for  Christianity  and  slavery  to 
exist  together  long  in  any  country ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  excitement  in  Jamaica,  the 
march  of  freedom  has  greatly  exceeded  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  exertions  that  Christian  ministers  can  make,  it  seems  tome  impossible  that  their  efforts 
can  ever  overtake  the  desire  of  freedom.  There  is  a  degree  of  light  now  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  I  believe  that  the  slaves  have  so  availed  themselves  of  it  that  they  will  not  rest 
any  longer  quiet  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

1734.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  resolutions  of  1824;  supposing  that  certain 
Wesleyan  missionaries  were  favourable  to  slavery  at  that  time,  does  it  follow  that  they 
are  equally  favourable  to  it  now  ?— I  do  not  think  there  were  any  missionaries  favourable 
to  slavery  even  at  that  time. 

1735.  Supposing  it  might  be  considered  from  the  tenor  of  those  resolutions  that  they 
were  favourable  to  slavery? — Certainly  it  does  not  follow;  but  then  I  Would  beg  to 
observe  that  the  utmost  those  missionaries  said  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  itself  was 
this,  that,  as  slavery  was  established  in  the  British  West  India  (Jolonies,  Christianity  did 
not  interfere  with  it. 

1736.  Supposing  the  missionaries  spoke  favourably  of  slavery  in  the  year  1824,  does 
it  follow  that  they  would  speak  with  equal  favour  of  it  at  this  present  juncture  ?---No, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  spoke  favourably  of  slavery  even  at  that  time ;  they  did  of 
the  magistracy. 

1737.  Because  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  spoke  with  approbation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  magistracy  in  1824,  does  it  follow  that  they  would  speak  with  equal  approbation  at 
the  present  moment? — Certainly  not;  if  I  had  been  asked  my  opinion  of  the  magistracy 
in  1824,  it  is  probable  I  should  have  given  a  very  different  answer  from  what  I  should 
now,  and  for  this  reason :  I  was  at  that  time  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East, 
and  I  had  never  been  in  any  other ;  I  was  then  acquainted  with  a  few  of  the  magistrates. 
Some  of  them  were  pretty  regular  in  their  attendance  on  our  iservices ;  as  it  regards  the 
others,  the  great  mass  of  them,  in  the  parish,  I  knew  little  or  nothing  about.  If  my 
opinion  had  been  asked  about  the  magistracy  at  that  time,  it  is  very  probable  I  should 
have  said  they  were  favourable,  for  I  saw  nothing  to  the  contrary ;  but,  when  I  left  that 
parish  and  went  to  others,  I  saw  a  very  different  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  magis- 
tracy ;  even  in  that  parish  there  were  magistrates  that  took  no  active  part  at  all  in  any 
proceedings  for  or  against  us,  who,  since  Uiat  time,  have  expressed  the  greatest  opposition 
to  us  and  our  labour,  so  that  I  should  not  conceive  that,  although  the  magistrates  might 
have  been  favourable  at  that  time,  they  are  so  now ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  would 
remark  that  the  magistracy  throughout  the  island,  generally,  were  not  favourable  at  that 
time. 

1738.  Is  there  more  hostility  to  religious  instruction  at  the  present  time  than  there  was 
in  1824  ? — A  very  great  deal. 

1739.  What  has  increased  their  hostility  to  religious  instruction? — As  it  regards  our- 
selves as  a  body,  our  labours  at  that  time  were  but  very  partial,  as  I  have  already  stated ; 
we  had  but  few  Sabbath  schools,  or  at  least  they  were  not  efficient ;  the  slaves  were  not 
taught  to  read ;  the  gentlemen  that  I  now  speak  of,  as  having  been  comparatively  favour- 
able to  our  labours,  have  over  and  over  again  expressed  to  me  their  determination  not  to 
allow  their  slaves  to  be  taught  to  read.  Since  that  time  others,  persons  possessing  a  few 
slaves,  who  have  belonged  to  our  own  body,  have  wished  their  slave  children  to  be 
instructed  in  reading,  and  Sunday  schools  have  been  established  upon  most  of  our  cir- 
cuits, and  with  those  establishments  and  their  growing  efficiency  the  opposition  to  our 
labours  has  increased.  There  is  also  another  cause,  and  that  is  on  account  of  the  discus- 
sions at  home  relative  to  the  slave  question.  The  planters  conceive  that  we  have  a  most 
overwhelming  influence  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and 
that  we  agitate  and  carry  on  all  the  discussions  upon  it  which  they  think  are  unfavourable 
to  its  existence. 

1740.  Do  not  they  believe  that  persons  of  your  sect  interfere  with  the  slaves,  by  in- 
culcating doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  their  master  ? — 
They  sometimes  say  so,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  think  so. 

1741.  Were  you  present  at  any  discussion  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica,  in 
whidi  language  was  used  calculated  to  excite  disaffection? — I  was  present  at  the  House 
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of  Assembly  on  the  Srd  of  March,  at  the  very  time  that  the  orders  in  council  were  sent 
down  by  his  Excellency  for  the  consideration  of  the  House,  and  certainly  the  discussions 
were  violent  indeed  ;  one  member  in  his  place  got  the  documents  in  his  hand 

1742.  What  was  his  name? — Mr.  Berry,  and  made  a  long  speech  upon  a  sadly  hack- 
nied  subject,  about  the  depreciation  of  property,  and  their  enemies  in  Downing-street, 
and  he  concluded  by  moving,  first,  that  those  orders  in  council  should  be  thrown  over  the 
bar,  and  then  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman ;  another  member  stood  up — 

1743.  What  was  his  name  ? — Mr.  Stamp,  from  St.  George's ;  he  replied,  to  that  speech,  he 
was  not  altogether  for  carrying  it  to  the  extremity  of  having  the  orders  burnt  by  the  hands 
of  the  common  hangman,  more  especially  as  the  House  had  resolved  that  they  would  not 
consider  any  question  that  session  upon  the  subject  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slaves ;  he  intimated  that  it  was  very  true  that  property  had  been  depreciated,  and  that 
now  they  would  resist  whatever  measures  His  Majesty's  ministers  might  be  disposed  to 
force  upon  them  of  the  same  nature  as  the  orders  in  council ;  if  it  came  to  the  last,  said 
he,  we  have  18,000  bayonets  at  our  command,  and  recent  events  have  shown  this  to  be 
*'  a  force  most  truly  great,  most  truly  powerful,  and  most  truly  formidable,"  and,  while  we 
have  such  a  force  at  our  command,  weliever  will  submit  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  minis- 
ters of  His  Majesty's  Government.  I  would  observe  that  the  expression  about  the 
18,000  bayonets  had  been  before  made  use  of  in  the  House,  by  one  or  two  speakers, 
when  I  was  not  there,  but  this  I  heard  myself. 

1744.  Was  this  language  used  in  the  House  of  Assembly  likely  to  come  to  the  ears  of 
the  negroes? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  for  two  reasons:  part  of  it  was  published,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  people  outside  the  Bar. 

1745.  Were  they  negroes  ? — I  saw  some  black  people. 

1746.  Is  it  the  practice  for  slaves  to  come  into  tne  House  of  Assembly? — I  cannot  tell ; 
all  that  I  meant  to  say  is,  that  part  of  those  proceedings  were  published,  and  therefore 
the  negroes  might  read  them,  and  there  were  some  people  there  who  certainly  were  not 
above  the  rank  of  respectable  slaves,  who  might  communicate  what  was  going  on  to 
them. 

1747.  If  the  negroes  find  that  the  white  people  use  language  so  contemptuous,  with 
regard  to  the  acts  of  the  British  Government,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  peace  can 
continue  in  that  colony  much  longer  ? — I  think  it  is  totally  impossible ;  I  can  speak  now 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  observation ;  and  I  know  that  the  respectable  and  religious 
negro  slaves  are  decidedly  attached  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  I  know  that  they 
are  aware  the  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  arises  upon  the  question  of 
their  freedom :  and  therefore  it  is  improbable,  above  every  thing,  that  they  can  rest  content 
when  such  discussions  are  going  on. 

1748.  Are  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  generally  speaking,  very  anxious  to  learn  reading 
and  writing? — Very  anxious.  In  the  parish  of  St.  James,  where  I  was  two  years,  I  found 
the  country  negroes  very  desirous  indeed ;  not  a  few  of  them  had  made  such  improve- 
ment in  reading  that  they  could  read  the  New  Testament  very  fluently  indeed. 

1749.  Do  you  know  any  slaves  in  Jamaica  who  would,  by  their  intellectual  informa- 
tion and  endowments,  be  competent  to  give  evidence  before  this  Committee  ? — I  be- 
lieve I  do. 

1750.  You  have  stated  that  Henry  Williams  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  what 
was  the  crime  that  he  committed  ? — The  alleged  crime  was  holding  illegal  meetings,  and 
administering  unlawful  oaths.  I  beg  leave  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
finding  fault  directly  with  the  magistrates  upon  this  subject,  whether  the  thing  was  right 
or  wrong  in  itself;  I  do  admit  that  Henry  Williams  being  at  prayer  with  a  few  friends 
(I  believe  it  was  in  his  own  house)  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law,  although  I  cannot 
conceive  how  any  man,  with  gentlemanly  feelings,  could  hold  a  commission  where  such 
law  is  to  be  administered . 

1751.  You  mentioned  the  covenant  which  is  renewed  annually  by  the  people  of  your 
persuasion ;  can  you  let  the  Committee  see  the  words  of  that  covenant  ? — I  do  not  have  it 
with  me,  but  I  will  produce  it  with  very  great  pleasure* 

1752.  Is  it  not  against  the  practice  and  principles  of  your  society  to  let  any  black  men 
become  teachers  ? — We  have  subordinate  teachers  among  the  blacks. 

1753.  Are  there  any  words  in  that  covenant  by  which  an  illiterate  and  half-informed 
negro  might  convey  an  impression  of  the  rights  of  civil  freedom? — I  do  not  recollect  a 
single  syllable  that  could  even  be  tortured  into  such  an  idea  as  that. 

1754.  Have  you  brought  with  you  to-day  the  original  manuscript  that  was  sent  to  you 
of  the  resolutions  which  were  entered  into  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  1824,  which 
were  referred  to  in  your  last  examination  ? — I  have. 
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[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  was  ready  as  follows :] 

<<  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Wesley  an  Missionaries,  held  in  Kingston,  on  Tuesday  the 
7th  of  September,  1824, — 

«  It  was  unanimously  Resolved, 

^'  I. — ^That  this  meeting  has  observed,  with  deep  regret,  the  numerous  misrepresenta* 
tions  and  calumnies  that  are  daily  circulated  concerning  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  and 
are  imperatively  called  upon  as  a  religious  body  to  express  their  own  sentiments  relative 
to  certain  points  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  West 
India  colonies. 

**  II. — ^That  it  has  been  insidiously  stated  of  the  members  of  this  meeting, 

"  Ist.  That  they  believe  slavery  incompatible  with  the  Christian  religion. 

''  2d.  That  their  doctrines  are  calculated  to  produce  insubordination  among  the  slaves. 

''  3d.  That  they  are  secretly  attempting  to  put  in  operation  means  to  effect  the  eman- 
cipation of  tlie  slaves. 

'<  4th.  That  they  are  connected  and  correspond  with  the  members  of  the  African 
Institution. 

"  5th.  And  are  the  most  decided  (although  disguised)  enemies  of  the  West  India 
Colonies. 

'^  III. — ^That  the  members  of  this  meeting  are  bound  to  exonerate  themselves  from 
these  charges,  particularly  to  the  ruling  authorities,  whom  they  are  taught  to  '  honour 
and  obey.'    Therefore,  in  reply  to  the  above  several  charges,  they  declare : — 

'<  1st.  Their  decided  belief  that  Christianity  does  not  in  the  least  degree  interfere  with 
men's  civil  conditions ;  that  it  enjoins  the  obedience  of  slaves  to  their  masters  in  as 
solemn  and  express  words  as  are  used  in  reference  to  our  duty  to  God,  and  any  othei 
duties  to  men. 

'*  2d.  The  second  charge  is^  what  no  man  living,  or  now  in  the  invisible  regions  can  or 
could  prove  against  the  doctrines  taught  by  any  member  of  this  meeting,  and  is  directly 
opposed  to  historical  facts,  which  they  could  cite,  by  which  it  appears  that  no  members  of 
their  societies  have,  at  any  time,  in  any  West  India  island,  been  guilty  of  rebellion ;  and 
they  defy  any  man  to  prove  the  contrary. 

*'  3d.  The  third  charge  the  members  of  this  meeting  most  peremptorily  deny  before 
God  and  man,  and  moreover  believe  that,  if  the  design  of  the  emancipatists  were  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  be  a  general  calamity,  injurious  to  the  slaves,  unjust  to  the  proprie- 
tors, ruinous  to  these  colonies,  deleterious  to  Christianity,  and  tending  to  the  emision  of 
human  blood. 

'^  4th.  As  to  the  fourth  charge,  the  members  of  this  meeting  most  solemnly  declare,  as 
they  shall  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  that  they  have  not  the  least  con- 
nexion with  the  African  Institution,  and,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  they  are 
not  acquainted  with  a  single  member  of  that  society ;  that  they  never  have,  and  pledge 
themselves  never  to  correspond  with  them. 

"  5th.  The  fifth  charge  they  fearlessly  deny,  and  assert  that  the  individual  and  collec- 
tive happiness  of  their  fellow  colonists  is  what,  above  all  things,  they  have  in  view,  and 
feel  themselves  highly  insulted  and  most  grievously  injured  by  the  suspicions  expressed 
of  their  principles  and  motives,  and  are  willing  to  submit  to  any  investigation  that  the 
authorities  of  this  island  might  think  proper  to  institute,  and  cannot  avoid  expressing 
their  astonishment  that  they  should  be  charged  with  purposes  so  opposite  to  their  inte- 
rests, believing,  as  they  do,  that,  were  the  views  of  the  abolitionists  carried  into  effect, 
their  own  lives,  and  the  property  with  which  they  are  intrusted,  would  be  most  seri- 
ously endangered. 

*'  IV. — ^That  an  apology  is  due  on  behalf  of  some  of  those  colonists  who  have  spoken 
harshly  of  missions ;  the  members,  therefore,  of  this  meeting  state  that  they  have  felt 
themselves  aggrieved,  by  the  unnatural  blending  of  religious  and  political  questions^ 
which  has  been  done  at  home  in  a  way  calculated  to  induce  a  belief  that  missionaries 
were  agents  of  a  political  faction,  opposed  to  these  colonies,  instead  of  teachers  of  moral- 
ity and  religion ;  and,  although  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  this  island  do  not  (enow 
of  any  of  their  friends  being  members  of  the  African  Institution,  yet  they  have  noticed, 
with  the  greatest  disapprobation,  a  few  solitary  members  in  their  societies  at  home  parti- 
cipating in  some  of  these  discussions,  which  they  (the  missionaries),  from  their  local  know- 
leage,  view  as  dangerous  and  highly  censurable  in  any  Wesleyans,  notwithstanding  the 
examples  which  members  of  the  national  establishments  and  others  might  exhibit,  as  th^ 
in  other  questions  have  been  so  remarkably  free  from  all  political  views  and  interests.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  colonists  have  had  reason  to  look  upon  mis- 
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sionaHes  generally  with  a  jealous  eye.  But  the  members  of  this  meeting  most  of*  all 
regret,  that  their  friends  have  not  in  this,  as  in  other  political  disputes,  entirely  *  ab- 
stained from  the  least  appearance  of  evil.' 

"  V. — ^That  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  publicity  to  these  sentiments  and  resolutions,  to 
those  authorities  more  immediately  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  they  shall  be 
printed  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  addressed  most  respectfully  to  his  Grace 
William  Duke  of  Manchester,  Governor-in-Chief  of  His  Majesty's  island  and  its  depen- 
dencies, to  Sir  John  Keane,  Commander-in-Chief,  to  Admiral  Sir  L.  W.  Halstead,  to 
the  Honourable  the  Members  of  Council  and  Assembly,  to  the  Worshipful  the  Members 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Kingston,  to  the  Honourable  the  Custodes,  and  to 
other  official  individuals  in  the  island.  Signed  by  all  the  Missionaries  now  in  the 
Colony.    John  Shipman." 

1755.  You  state  that  you  consider  religious  instruction  to  be  inconsistent  with  slavery, 
and  yet  you  state,  that  in  the  whole  of  your  slaves,  instructed  by  your  own  body, 
there  were  none  found  to  have  engaged  in  the  insurrection ;  is  it  not,  therefore,  possible 
that  the  inconsistency  of  slavery  with  religious  instruction,  may  be  rather  its  inconsistence 
with  a  particular  kind  of  religious  instruction,  than  with  religious  instruction  in  general  ? 
— I  believe  there  are  two  ways  in  which  that  question  may  be  answered;  wherever 
Christianity  is  disseminated,  there  is  a  degree  of  light  that  will  go  beyond  the  real  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  and  hence,  this  being  received,  will  naturally  inspire  discontent 
with  the  state  of  slavery.  Christianity  is  sometimes  known  where  it  is  neither  felt  nor 
obeyed,  therefore  that  sort  of  light  which  is  spread  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  will 
naturally  tend  to  excite  a  spirit  of  discontent  with  slavery.  But  in  the  second-  place^ 
admitting  that  Christianity  were  universally  received,  I  consider  that  slavery  is  so  incon- 
sistent with  knowledge,  and  with  the  rights  of  mankind,  that  although  it  may  not  be 
violently  and  unconstitutionally  done  away  with,  yet  Christianity  will  produce  this 
effect,  that  slavery,  being  grounded  on  injustice,  must  come  to  an  end  in  some  way  or 
other  whenever  religion  shall  be  universally  known  and  received. 

1756.  You  mean  ultimately  ? — Yes. 

1757.  But  would  you  not  consider  that  that  would  not  be  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  ? — It  depends  on  the  progress  of  Christianity  itself. 

1758.  Do  you  consider  the  incompatibility  of  Christianity  with  slavery  to  arise  from  the 
effect  of  Christianity  upon  the  mind  of  the  master,  or  upon  the  mind  of  the  slave  ? — I  am 
referring  to  the  slave  at  present. 

1759.  How  do  you  consider  that  Christianity  extinguishes  slavery  in  Europe  generally, 
by  its  effect  upon  the  masters,  or  upon  the  slaves  ? — Both ;  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plain what  I  have  considered  my  duty  to  teach  the  slaves,  I  think  the  question  will  be 
answered.  I  am  bound  by  my  instructions,  which  I  have  always  cheerfully  complied 
with,  to  inculcate  upon  the  slaves,  obedience  to  their  masters.  This  I  believe  to  be  their 
duty ;  at  the  same  time  I  believe  that  Christianity  requires  every  Christian  master,  imme- 
diately, if  possible,  to  emancipate  his  slaves.  I  believe  that  Christianity  prescribes  to  the 
slave  obedience  to  his  master  until  his  state  can  be  bettered  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  in- 
culcates duties  upon  the  master  as  well  as  upon  the  slave,  and  the  duty  of  the  master  is,  to 
"  let  the  people  go." 

1760.  In  addressing  the  slaves,  do  the  teachers  of  your  Society  conflne  themselves  to  in- 
culcating the  duties  of  the  slaves,  and  omit  altogether  the  mention  of  the  duties  of  the 
roaster? — I  never  mentioned  the  duties  of  the  master  in  the  way  I  am  now  doing  be- 
cause it  never  came  in  the  way  of  my  duty. 

1761.  Is  that  practice  invariably  followed  to  the  best  of  your  belief  and  knowledge  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is ;  if  any  one  of  our  body  had  acted  contrary 
to  that,  I  believe  he  would  have  incurred  censure  at  home,  as  well  as  from  ourselves. 

1762.  You  believe  that  it  is  never  the  practice  to  inculcate,  in  the  presence  of  the 
slaves,  those  duties  of  the  master  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  lead  to  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves  ? — I  never  heard  of  such  an  instance. 

1763.  Do  you  not  conceive  a  part  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  religious  instmctions,  at 
present  with  the  existence  of  slavery,  to  arise  from  the  power  of  reading,  which,  according 
to  the  present  system  of  instruction,  is  conveyed  along  with  it,  and  the  sort  of  reading 
which  is  opened  thereby  to  the  slaves  ? — I  believe  that  the  Jamaica  press  has  been  very 
injurious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  that  some  of  the  papers  have  had  an  influence 
which  has  led  the  masters  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  oppose  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  slaves. 
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1764.  Have  you  ever  read  any  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Watchman? — I  have. 

1765.  Do  you  consider  that  those  papers  had  a  tendency  to  tranquillize  the  mind  of 
the  slaves  ? — I  consider  that  they  have,  far  more  than  the  papers  that  are  published 
upon  the  opposite  side. 

1766.  If  you  wished  to  keep  the  minds  of  a  certain  population  of  slaves  quiet,  would 
you  put  into  their  hands  the  Watchman  ? — If  they  were  my  slaves,  I  should  not  be  afraid 
to  do  it,  and  for  this  reason,  that  when  I  put  into  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  Christian 
slave  a  paper  like  that,  he  would  have  a  conviction,  instantly,  that  I  was  his  friend.  The 
Watchman  admits  the  inconveniences  of  the  slave,  but,  at  the  same  time,  advises  him  to 
be  quiet  till  it  can  be  constitutionally  done  away.  Now  I  consider  that  a  paper  con- 
ducted upon  such  a  principle  as  that,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  slave  po- 
pulation, as  the  Jamaica  Courant,  for  example,  which  is  upon  the  opposite  side. 

1768.  You  do  not  consider  the  Jamaica  Watchman  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the 
slaves  ?-— I  do  not 

1768.  But  you  consider  the  papers  on  the  opposite  side  to  be  so? — I  consider  the 
papers  conducted  upon  opposite  principles  to  be  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  are  conti- 
nually finding  foult  with  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  legislature  of  this  country, 
upon  this  very  grounds  that  they  wish  the  slaves  to  be  emancipated. 

1769.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  die  general  tenor  of  the  communications  which  appear 
in  die  Watchman  is  such,  that  that  paper  can  be  safely  committed  to  the  slave  popula- 
tion ? — I  mean  to  say,  that  if  I  had  slaves  of  my  own,  I  should  noti  be  afraid  of  their 
reading  it  at  all. 

1770.  Do  you  apply  that  answer  only  to  an  individual  intelligent  slave,  or  do  you 
apply  it  to  the  whole  slave  population  generally  ? — ^To  the  slave  population  generally ; 
but  I  consider  that  the  papers  on  the  other  side  are  very  injurious  to  the  quiet  of  the 
slaves. 

177 J.  What  papers  are  you  speaking  of  particularly  on  the  other  side  ? — I  speak  of  the 
Courant. 

1772.  Any  others? — ^That  is  the  most  violent. 

1773.  Are  the  other  papers  violent? — Some  of  them  are  violent  enongh. 

1774.  Which  do  you  mean  ? — There  is  the  Falmouth  Courier,  and  sometimes  the  Corn- 
I    wall  Chronicle  is  violent  enough  ;  sometimes  the  Kingston  Chronicle,  and  that  is  nearly 

the  whole  of  them ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  very  violent  in  the  Royal  Gazette,  or 
the  St.  Jago  Gazette. 

1775.  When  you  speak  of  the  increased  opposition  to  religious  instruction,  do  you 
state  that  religion  is  opposed  by  the  generality  of  the  people  in  Jamaica,  whether  it  is  com- 
municated by  persons  of  your  persuasion,  or  by  those  who  belong  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Church  oi  Scotlana  ? — I  adhere  to  what  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  believe 
it  is  opposed  to  whatever  persuasion  may  be  engaged  in  the  work. 

1776.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  whatever  is  done  on  the  part  of 
the  white  population,  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  number  of  clergy,  or  catechists,  or 
places  of  worship,  is  not  done  with  a  view  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  ? — 
I  said  before  that  there  were  exceptions,  but,  I  believe,  that  generally  it  is  the  case,  that 
those  buildings  are  not  erected  with  a  view  to  communicate  effective  religious  instruction 
to  the  slave  population. 

1777.  With  what  view  are  they  built? — I  have  already  answered  the  question,  and  I 
still  adhere  to  that  opinion ;  I  believe  that  generally  the  white  people  are  induced  to 
make  subscriptions  or  exertions  for  those  buildings,  merely  to  make  it  appear  to  the 
people  at  home,  that  they  are  not  unfavourable  to  religious  instruction,  provided  that  in- 
struction be  communicated  by  the  Church  of  England. 

1778.  You,  a  minister  of  religion,  scruple  not  to  impute  to  those  who  spend  their 
money  in  the  erecting  of  places  of  worship,  a  motive  of  mere  ostentation? — As  a  minister 
of  religion,  [  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  it  is  in  general  worse  than  that ;  I  judge  from 
what  I  have  seen ;  I  know  that  all  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  labour 
among  the  negroes ;  again,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  known  many  of  them  who  spend 
their  time  with  the  most  unwearied  diligence  and  zeal  in  this  work,  and  I  know  that  those 
clergymen  are  opposed  and  maligned  more  than  ever  I  have  been  myself. 

1779.  Are  the  clergymen  who  have  been  so  opposed  still  in  Jamaica? — Some  of  them 
are. 

1780.  Then  you  make  a  charge  against  the  white  persons,  that,  even  with  respect  to  the 
clergymen  of  their  own  establishment,  they  oppose  those  clergymen  giving  religious  in- 
struction to  the  slave  population? — A  great  part  of  the  white  population  do  not  profess  to 
belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 
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1781.  To  what  Church  then  do  they  profess  tol>eloDg? — ^A  great  part  of  them  consider 
themselves  Preshyterians. 

1 782.  Did  you  mean  that  the  great  majority  of  persons  in  Jamaica  belong  to  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland  ? — I  did  not  say  the  majority,  but  a  great  number  of  them  do,  at  least  they 
say  they  belong  to  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

1783.  With  respect  to  persons  that  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  do  you  mean  to 
state  that  they  offer  opposition  to  religious  instruction  being  communicated  to  their 
slaves  ? — I  mean  so. 

1784.  In  what  way  have  they  offered  that  opposition,  and  upon  what  occasions? — As 
respects  the  clergymen  I  allude  to,  every  obstacle  has  been  thrown  in  their  way,  their 
characters  have  been  traduced  in  the  public  papers,  they  have  been  represented  as  the 
secret  enemies  of  the  colony,  altogether  as  bad  as  the  sectarians,  and,  therefore,  there  has 
been  as  great  an  opposition  to  them  as  ever  there  was  to  us;  I  have  had  conversations 
with  several  clergymen,  who  have  spoken  to  me  at  large  about  the  opposition  they  have 
experienced. 

1785.  What  may  be  the  number  of  clergymen  who  have  so  encountered  opposition  in 
their  imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  slaves? — I  cannot  say,  perhaps  about  five 
or  six. 

1786.  Were  they  rectors  or  curates  of  the  parish  ? — Some  rectors  and  some  curates. 

1787.  Are  they  all  still  in  the  island? — Some  of  them  are,  I  believe,  others  not;  but 
I  beg  leave  to  state,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  I  mean  not  exclusively  mere  oral  teach- 
ing, and  I  have  already  stated,  I  believe,  that  a  knowledge  of  letters  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  an  efficient  religious  instruction,  and  that  that  is  opposed  by  many  persons  who 
are  not  unwilling  that  the  negroes  should  attend  at  the  public  services. 

1788.  Then,  when  you  speak  of  opposition  given  to  religious  instruction  by  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church,  do  you  mean  to  represent  an  opposition  to  instruction 
in  the  only  way  in  which  you  consider  it  can  be  efficient,  namely,  by  reading  ? — 
Not  entirely  so,  because,  while  I  consider  that  there  is  no  efficient  religious  instruction 
without  reading,  at  the  same  time  I  know  there  has  been  opposition  to  clergymen  of  the 
establishment  upon  other  grounds  besides  that. 

1789.  Do  you  mean  that  there  has  been  any  opposition  to  a  clei'gyroan  administering 
oral  instruction  to  the  slave  population  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

1790.  Will  you  state  upon  what  occasion  that  opposition  was  made  ? — I  have  known 
the  clergyman  preaching  when  his  congregation  has  been  disturbed  by  the  white  people; 
I  have  known  one  or  two  clergymen  of  tlie  Church  of  England  who  have  been  disturbed 
by  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  whites,  even  in  their  place  of  worship  ;  I  have  heard 
white  people  themselves,  the  overseers  or  attorneys  of  negroes,  stating  that  they  would  not, 
if  possible,  allow  their  negroes  to  attend  to  such  ministrations,  and  I  have  seen  copies  of 
petitions,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief^  to  endeavour  to  get  some  clergymen 
away  from  estates  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed sectarianism. 

1791.  Petitions  to  whom? — Perhaps  petitions  is  rather  too  formal  a  term  to  apply  to 
them ;  but  I  have  seen  exertions  made  to  prevent  certain  clergymen  from  visiting  estates. 

1792.  When  you  say  that  you  know  instances  of  incorrect  and  indecent  behaviour  oc- 
curring at  the  time  of  preaching,  are  you  speaking  of  preaching  that  took  place  at  the 
Established  Church  ? — Yes ;  I  have  seen  myself  pious  and  laborious  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  from  different  parts  of  the  island ;  they  have  often  talked  to  me  about 
this  opposition  to  their  labours,  and  I  never  saw  any  reason  to  doubt  it. 

1793.  How  many  might  have  ever  told  you  this? — About  five  or  six,  whom  I  have 
been  acquainted  with. 

1794.  How  many  clergymen  are  there  in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — I  cannot  tell. 

1795.  About  what  time  was  this  told  you  ?— At  various  times  during  my  residence 
there. 

1796.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  opinion  of  the  inefficiency  of  oral  instruction  with 
the  fact  of  the  original  Christian  instruction  throughout  the  world  having  been  generally 
of  that  nature  ? — I  believe  that  great  part  of  the  original  Christians  could  read,  and  also  I 
believe  they  had  a  superior  assistance  to  what  we  have  in  our  day. 

1797.  Do  you  think  from  your  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  society  in  Jamaica, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  enact  a  law,  prohibiting  reading  among  the  slaves  ? — It  might 
be  enacted,  but  I  am  sure  it  never  would  be  complied  with. 

1798.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  that  can  read? — I  have  not; 
when  I  was  in  the  parish  of  St.  James  I  made  inquiries  of  all  the  younger,  and  middle- 
aged  slaves  if  they  could  read,  or  if  they  were  learning  to  read,  and  with  scarcely  a  single 
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etception  they  all  either  could  read  or  were  endeavouring  to  acquire  it;  they  frequently 
brought  down  elementary  books  with  them  to  Montego  Bay,  and,  in  the  little  time  they 
had  to  spare,  they  went  about  with  them  to  various  persons  to  get  lessons. 

J  799.  Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  instruction  has  been  carried  on  by  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England? — I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that 
sabject. 

1800.  You  have  stated  that  you  have  heard  that  several  of  the  negroes  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed,  previous  to  their  execution  exulted  in  the  course  they  had  taken, 
and  were  ready  to  give  up  their  lives  again ;  did  you  never  hear  of  any  expressions  that 


wards  knew  were  so  flagrantly  false,  that  of  course  I  could  not  credit  any  of  them. 

1801.  Do  you  know  that  many  of  those  confessions  were  taken  before  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  ? — I  have  heard  of  confessions  that  were  taken  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  M'Intyre  in  particular,  but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  that  acknowledged  to  me 
that  they  were  sorry  for  having  entered  into  it.  I  mean  from  the  conviction  that  they  had 
done  wrong. 

1802.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  M'Intyre,  or  any  other  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  there,  would  put  his  attestation  to  a  confession  that  was  a  falsehood  ?— I  am 
sure  Mr.  M'Intyre  would  not  do  it  if  he  knew  it  was  a  falsehood. 

1803.  If  Mr.  M'lntyre  represented  a  confession  made  to  him  by  a  person  under  sen- 
tence of  execution,  do  you  believe  that  he  would  have  mis-stated  what  the  person  had 
represented  ? — I  do  not  believe  he  would. 

1804.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Fidler  would? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Fidler. 

1805.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Stewart  would? — I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Stewart. 

1806.  How  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  are  you  acquainted  with  in  the 
island  ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  have  stated  already  five  or  six ;  perhaps  a  few  more. 

1807.  Some  answers  you  have  given  might  lead  the  Committee  to  believe  that  you  are 
not  aware  of  any  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  taking  any  part  in  the  instruction 
of  the  slave  population,  would  that  be  a  correct  inference  for  the  Committee  to  draw 
from  your  evidence  ? — If  I  speak  from  personal  observation  I  can  say  very  litttle,  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  I  have  been  in  several  of  the  established  churches  in  which 
I  have  seen  scarcely  any,  either  slaves  or  free ;  I  have  never  heard  of  any  thing  having 
been  done  for  them  by  the  clergymen,  or  any  others. 

1808.  Were  you  ever  present  upon  any  occasion  when  any  of  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  instructing  the  slave  population?— I  never  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  that  I  have  already  stated  to  have  been  opposed  in  their  labours. 

1809.  Were  you  present  upon  that  occasion  when  they  were  opposed  ? — I  never  saw 
them  opposed  at  the  time  of  religious  instruction  being  given  to  the  slaves ;  I  have  heard 
some  of  the  slaves  myself  say,  that  their  attendance  upon  those  clergymen  had  been  dis- 
couraged and  opposed ;  I  have  heard  those  clergymen  say  that  they  were  discouraged, 
that  their  labours  were  opposed,  and  their  characters  traduced. 

1810.  Do  you  not  believe,  that  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  the  slave  proprietors 
an  opinion  exists,  that  if  education  were  spread  among  the  slaves  it  might  endanger  their 
property  ? — I  have  heard  them  state  that  opinion  over  and  over  again. 

1811.  Have  you  not  heard  that  it  is  the  opinion  amongst  some  of  the  slave  proprietors, 
that  if  the  christian  religion  were  propagated  amongst  all  the  slaves,  it  might  tend  to  ter- 
minate the  present  state  of  slavery  ? — I  have. 

1812.  Havejrou  had  much  intercourse  with  the  proprietors  of  estates  in  Jamaica? — 
Considerable  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast  with  attorneys,  and  some  proprietors  also. 

1813.  Have  you  been  in  communication  and  intimacy  with  them  in  other  parts  of  the 
island  ? — Not  with  many ;  most  of  them  were  so  unfovourable  to  us  in  other  parts  of  the 
island  that  I  had  no  opportunity. 

1814.  With  that  unfavourable  disposition  as  you  represent  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors in  Jamaica  towards  persons  of  your  persuasion,  do  you  mean  to  represent  that  they 
would  communicate  to  you  that  unwillingness  to  instruct  their  slaves  in  the  christian  re- 
ligion ? — I  cannot  tell ;  I  have  been  in  conversation  with  attorneys  and  proprietors,  and 
those  of  them  I  have  known  were  friendly  to  us,  and  had  no  objection  to  their  slaves  at- 
tending our  ministry,  but  at  the  same  time  they  would  not  allow  them  to  be  taught  to 
read. 
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1815.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  instruct  by  reading, 
or  an  unwillingness  to  instruct  either  by  reading  or  by  oral  means  ? — I  have  known  persons 
who  were  not  unwilling  for  their  slaves  to  be  instructed  by  oral  means>  but  who  neverthe- 
less would  not  allow  them  to  be  taught  to  read. 

1816.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  proprietors  in 
Jamaica  express  their  unwillingness  to  have  their  slaves  instructed  orally  ?— I  nave  never 
heard  it  from  the  proprietors  themselves,  but  I  have  heard  it  from  the  slaves  in  numerous 
instances. 

1817.  Do  you  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  representation  ? — I  do;  it  has  been  so  gene- 
rally stated  to  me  by  slaves  of  such  reputable  character,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  it. 

1818.  Have  those  been  slaves  belonging  to  your  own  sect? — Yes. 

1819.  Has  not  the  opposition  they  have  received  from  their  master  been  an  opposition 
to  their  coming  to  you  ? — In  those  cases  certainly  it  has. 

1820.  Have  there  been  any  cases  in  which  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  master  has 
not  been  an  opposition  to  their  coming  to  you,  but  an  opposition  to  their  going  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ?— In  many  cases  they  oppose  their  coming  to  us, 
and  in  others  they  oppose  their  religious  instruction  altogether. 

1821.  Do  you  employ  leaders  or  persons  of  that  description,  with  whom  you  commu- 
nicate, and  whom  you  authorize  to  instruct  their  fellow  slaves  ? — We  have  leaders  in  our 
societies. 

1822.  Do  they  consist  of  slaves  as  well  as  free  people? — Scarcely  any  slaves,  I  have 
never  known  above  two  or  three. 

1823.  Are  there  large  collections  made  at  your  congregational  meetings  from  the  slave 
population  ? — They  are  not  large. 

1824.  Have  they  been  large  ? — No. 

1825.  With  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  body  at  home,  do  you  recollect  an 
instance  occurring  of  a  gentleman  who  was  reading  a  report  of  the  means  that  were  taken 
for  the  religious  instruction  for  the  slave  population  in  the  colony,  representing  the  very 
considerable  aid  that  was  afforded  by  the  island  of  Jamaica,  particularly  a  large  con- 
tribution received  from  the  slave  population,  and  that  an  objection  was  made  to  the  intro- 
duction of  that  statement  into  the  report  ? — I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any  thing  of 
the  sort,  but  I  recollect  having  heard  that  something  of  the  kind  took  place  in  Exeter 
Hall,  when  it  was  represented  that  a  large  sum  had  been  contributed  in  the  island  of  Jamaica; 
this  circumstance  was  laid  hold  of  in  Jamaica  to  show  that  we  were  robbing  the  slaves  of 
their  money ;  I  suppose  that  is  what  is  alluded  to ;  I  recollect  notice  having  been  taken  of 
a  large  sum  of  money  which  had  been  contributed,  and  sent  home  from  our  societies  in 
Jamaica,  to  assist  the  parent  society  here. 

1826.  Was  it  received  by  meansof  collections  made  in  your  chapels  in  different  parts  of 
of  the  island  ? — ^Yes ;  but  a  very  small  proportion  indeed  was  received  from  the  slaves. 
There  were  contributions,  and  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  were  published  from  whom  those 
contributions  were  received ;  some  of  them  had  connexion  with  us,  others  of  them  had  no 
such  connexion ;  and  I  should  suppose  one-fiftieth  part  was  not  given  by  the  slaves. 

1827.  Do  you  recollect  that  when  those  facts  were  about  to  be  introduced  into  one  of 
the  reports,  an  objection  was  made  to  the  introduction  of  them? — I  do  not  recollect  it; 
but  it  could  answer  no  purpose,  for  this  reason,  that  among  those  gentlemen  who  do  sub- 
scribe  to  our  institution  abroad,  there  are  very  few  of  them  whites ;  there  are  plenty  of 
coloured  gentlemen  who  do  not  belong  to  us  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  who^  neverthe- 
less, have  very  different  feelings  from  the  white  colonists. 

1828.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  white  persons  not  belonging  to  your  sect 
who  do  not  subscribe  to  your  institutions? — No,  but  the  proportion  of  those  is  very  small. 

1829.  Do  you  mean  to  deny  that  a  considerable  sum  was  collected  from  the  white 
persons  in  Spanish  town  when  you  were  building  your  chapel  there  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
there  was  a  single  sixpence. 

1330.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  subscription  set  on  foot,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  chapel,  and  that  persons  of  your  persuasion  did  not  go  to  the  gentlemen  in 
the  town  to  obtain  their  subscriptions  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  such  subscription  being 
made ;  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  may  not  have  been  the  case,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

1831.  Did  it  ever  happen  that,  in  the  execution  of  your  sacred  duties  as  a  religious 
teacher  among  the  slaves,  you  yourself  have  been  insulted  by  the  whites  ? — No,  it  never 
happened. 

1832.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  an  instance  in  which  any  religious  teacher 
of  your  persuasion  has  been  insulted  by  the  whites,  in  the  presence  of  the  slaves? — Not 
where  1  was  present  myself. 
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1833.  Then,  excepting  by  hearsay,  you  know  of  no  such  case  ? — ^Yes,  but  this  hearsay 
was  sometimes  delivered  upon  such  evidence  as  rendered  the  fact  much  stronger  than  a 
mere  general  report. 

1834.  How  long  did  you  exercise  the  functions  of  a  religious  teacher  in  Jamaica?— 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  years. 

1835.  And  during  the  whole  of  that  period  you  were  never  molested  or  insulted? — 
Never  personally ;  I  have  been  treated  on  many  occasions  with  great  respect  by  the  whites ; 
I  never  was  personally  molested,  although  I  have  seen  severe  enough  opposition. 

1836.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  negroes  have  a  great  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  life? — 
They  have* 

1837.  Do  they  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  by  ornaments  in  their  dress  and  their 
dwellings  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

1338.  How  are  they  generally  when  they  appear  at  chapel? — In  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
£ast  the  negroes  were  in  general  tolerably  decent  in  their  dress ;  in  other  parishes  the 
country  negroes  particularly  have  not  been  so. 

1839.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  situation  of  the  negro  slave  is  more  comfortable  now 
than  it  was  when  you  first  went  to  the  island  ? — I  do  not. 

1840.  Do  you  think  there  is  not  more  property  possessed  by  the  slave  now  than  there 
was  at  that  time  ? — ^Not  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

1841.  Did  you  observe  that,  when  the  proprietor  has  become  distressed  in  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,  the  slaves  upon  that  property  have  been  more  harshly  treated  ? — I  am  not 
aware. 

1842.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  affairs  are  conducted  in  Jamaica, 
is  it  not  a  necessary  consequence  that,  where  a  proprietor  is  distressed,  the  slave  on  his 
property  should  suffer,  and  his  comforts  should  be  abridged  ? — I  cannot  tell  from  my  own 
knowledge ;  I  have  heard  some  intimations  of  it  of  this  sort,  that  a  proprietor  owed  so 
mach  money  that  it  is  likely  he  may  be  apprehended,  and  therefore  the  slaves  roust  work  in 
order  that  his  debts  may  be  paid;  I  have  heard  the  negroes  themselves  talking  of  it,  and  I 
have  heard  the  people  of  free  condition  referring  to  it. 

1843.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  negroes  in  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  island  ? — I  think  there  is. 

1844.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  the  slaves  assigning  as  a  reason  for  extra  work  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  their  employers? — I  can  mention  an  instance  that  I  particu- 
larly recollect,  a  case  in  which  it  arose  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude ;  the  master  was  a  very 
kind  one,  who  had  allowed  his  slaves  a  day  a  week,  which  is  double  the  week-day  allow- 
ance that  the  law  requires,  because  he  considered  that  insufficient;  he  became  embarrassed 
ia  his  circumstances,  and  the  slaves  told  me  that  they  worked  harder  in  order  to  relieve 
him  upon  that  ground. 

1845.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  worked  extra  hours  voluntarily  in  that  case  ? — ^With  extra 
diligence. 

1846.  What  was  the  name  of  that  estate  ?— Mount  Sion,  a  small  property ;  there  is 
another  case  I  may  refer  to  again  of  an  opposite  kind,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  in  which 
I  have  heard  that  the  master  was  embarrassed,  and  on  that  account  the  slaves  were  com- 
pelled to  work  harder  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 


Jovis,  28''  die  Junii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN   THE   CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Peter  Duncan,  again  called  in  ;  and  examined. 

1847.  HAVE  you  got  the  letter  referred  to  in  your  former  examination,  containing 
a  communication  recently  received  from  one  of  your  missionaries  in  Jamaica  ? — I  have. 

[The  Witne$$  delivered  in  the  same,  which  was  read,  asfoUows :] 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Rev.  David  Kerr,  dated  Spanish  Town^  Jamaica, 

April  23rd,  1832. 

Mr.  Wood  and  myself  have  been  prevented  from  visiting  St.  Anne's,  in  consequence  of 
repeated  threats  of  personal  violence,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  had  we  attempted  to  return.  In  my  last  communication  I  informed 
the  Committee  of  our  having  lodged  mformation  on  oath  in  the  Crown  Office,  against  the 
rioters  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  our  chapels,  &c.  And,  after  having  waited  several 
weeks  in  expectation  that  the  Attorney-General  would  have  taken  some  step  in  the  way  of 
bringing  them  to  justice,  but  in  vain,  we  resolved  on  laying  the  case  by  Memorial  before 
his  Excellency  the  Governor.  Accordingly  on  the  19th  instant  we  drew  up  the  following 
Memorial,  which  we  forwarded  : 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Somerset  Lowry,  Earl  of  Belmore, 
Governor  in  Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Island  of  Jamaica,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"The  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  David  Kerr  and  William  Wood, 

Wesleyan  Missionaries ; — 
"Sheweth, 

"  That  in  the  month  of  February  last,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  martial  law, 
several  chapels  belonging  to  t^e  Wesleyan  Methodists,  situate  as  follows ;  one  at  St.  Anne's 
Bay,  one  at  Ocho  Rios,  one  on  the  Grand  Interior  Road,  all  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne ;  and 
one  at  Oracahessa,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  were  destroyed  by  lawless  mobs,  two  having 
been  burnt,  and  two  completely  pulled  down,  and  all  the  materials  carried  away  : 

*^That  Your  Memorialists  lost  no  time  in  discovering  the  parties  concerned  in  these 
wanton  outrages,  and  have  some  time  since,  through  their  law  agent,  furnished  the  Attorney- 
General  with  the  prop>er  information  on  oath.  But  Your  Memorialists  exceedingly  regret 
being  obliged  to  state  that  no  step  has  yet,  to  their  knowledge,  been  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  they  being  still  allowed  to  remain  at  large : 

**  That  Your  Memorialists,  in  consequence  of  the  non-apprehension  of  the  offenders, 
are  prevented  from  attending  to  their  ministerial  duties  in  St.  Anne's  from  fear  of  personal 
violence,  such  violence  having  been  threatened  against  any  Wesleyan  Missionary  who 
should  dare  to  visit  that  parish ;  and  which  threats  Your  Memorialists  have  reason  to 
believe  would  be  carried  into  effect,  from  an  attack  recently  made  upon  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bleby  and  his  family  at  Falmouth,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  authorities  in 
St.  Anne's  having  already  been  set  at  defiance : 

^'  That  Your  Memorialists,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship 
and  oppression,  approach  Your  Excellency  with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  not  a  single 
individual,  either  free  or  slave,  connected  with  their  societies,  has  been  concerned  in  Uie 
late  unhappy  rebellion ;  and  therefore  Your  Memorialists  with  the  greater  confidence 
solicit  Your  Excellency's  interference  for  their  protection,  in  such  way  as  to  Your 
Excellency  may  seem  meet,  while  Your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  attempt  re- 
suming their  ministerial  labours  among  the  people  of  their  charge :  And  Your  Memo- 
rialists will  ever  pray. 

(signed)        "  David  Kerr, 

**  William  Woodr 

On  the  20th  we  received,  through  the  Secretary,  the  following  reply,  dated, — 

"  Sir,  King's  House,  19th  April,  1832. 

"  I  have  received,  and  laid  before  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Memorial  you 
enclosed  to  me,  representing  that  some  time  since,  the  Attorney-General  was  furnished 
with  proper  information  on  oath,  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  certain 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  that  no  step  to  your  knowledge  has 
been  taken  for  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice. 

''  If  any  delay  has  taken  place  in  this  investigation,  his  Excellency  can  only  suppose 
that  it  may  arise  from  the  indisposition  of  the  Attorney-General,  which  has  compelled 
him  to  leave  town.  But  your  Memorial  will  be  referred  to  Mr.  Batty  by  his  Excellency's 
command.  (signed)        "  W.  G.  JNunes" 

On  the  21st,  the  following  Note,  and  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  sent  by  the  Secretary,  dated, — 

"  Sir,  King's  House,  21st  April,  1832. 

**  With  reference  to  your  Memorial  to  the  Governor,  and  my  reply  of  yesterday,  I 
now  send  you  the  copy  of  a  communication  I  have  received  from  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  subject. 

"  Mr.  David  Kerr."  (signed)  W.  G.  Nunes."* 
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(Copy.) 

«SiR,  April  21st,  1832. 

"I  have  lo  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th,  and  the  accompanying 
Memorial  of  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Wood  ;  in  reply  to  which,  I  beg  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  Excellency,  that  no  delay  has  taken  place  on  my  part,  as  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  institute  any  proceedings  against  the  parties  accused  until  the  next  June  Grand 
Court,  the  offence  having  been  committed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  during  that  Court  to  institute  proceedings  by  indictment  for  the  offence  com- 
plained of.    I  have  not  yet  seen  the ,  affidavits  which  have  been  lodged  in  the  Crown 
Office,  nor  am  I  aware  whether  they  were  lodged  there  by  the  Memorialists  or  their  Agent ; 
hut  I  must  observe  that,  if  the  Memorialists  were  desirous  of  prosecuting,  they  should 
have  entered  into  recognizances  for  that  purpose  before  the  Magistrate  who  took  the 
depositions ;  and  also  have  obtained  warrants  from  him  against  the  parties  accused,  and 
had  them  bound  over  to  stand  their  trial,  as  the  offence  is  bailable,  oeing  only  a  misde- 
meanor by  the  laws  of  this  island.    This  has  not  been  done,  and  therefore  the  parties 
continue  at  large  at  present.    As  soon,  however,  as  the  Grand  Jury  finds  the  Bills,  I  shall 
move  fot  Bench  Warrants  to  arrest  the  parties. 

"  W.  G.  Nunes,  Esq.'*  (signed)  «  F.  Batty r 

The  above  Extracts  from  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee, 
dated  April  23,  1832,  have  been  compared  with  the  original,  and  found  accurately 

transcribed. 

Henry  Hogajltsk^ 

Henry  North. 

1848.  With  whom  have  you  been  in  communication  from  time  to  time,  after  you  have 
g:iven  evidence  before  the  Committee,  have  you  communicated  to  any  persons  the  evi- 
dence you  have  given  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  thing  of  that  sort ;  I  might  perhaps 
have  conversed  with  Mr.  Barry,  who  has  been  here,  and  a  few  others. 

1849.  Did  Mr.  Barry  tell  you  the  evidence  he  had  given  here  ? — ^No ;  nor  have  I 
told  him  the  evidence  I  have  given ;  I  may  have  had  a  general  conversation  with  him, 
but  as  it  regards  quoting  questions  and  answers,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  so. 

1850.  At  whose  instance  did  you  come  forward  as  a  witness  here  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

1851.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1852.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  the  Anti-slavery  Society  since  you 
arrived  ? — I  believe  I  have  seen  several  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  Society,  but  not  one 
of  them  till  after  I  understood  that  I  might  expect  a  summons  every  hour  to  attend  this 
Committee. 

1853.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  George  Stephen  ? — I  have  had  two 
conversations  with  him,  but  not  until  the  period  I  allude  to. 

1854.  Was  that  prior  to  your  coming  here  as  a  witness  ? — One  of  them. 

1855.  Was  it  Mr.  George  Stephen  who  told  you  that  you  might  expect  to  receive  a 
summons  ? — ^No,  I  heard  it  before  I  saw  him ;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Barry  that  told  me, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

1856.  Was  there  any  communication  made  to  you  of  any  particular  questions  that 
would  be  put  to  you  ? — I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  Committee,  whether  I  am 
obliged  to  answer  these  questions ;  if  I  am  ordered  to  answer  them  I  will  do  it,  but  I 
respectfully  submit  that  this  is  not  the  matter  upon  which  I  am  called ;  I  would  observe 
that  I  never  put  myself  in  the  way  of  being  brought  before  this  Committee. 

1857.  Have  you  any  objection  to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  put  to  you  ? — 
I  certainly  would  submit  that  all  these  question  be  expunged ;  I  object  for  this  reason, 
that  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with  tne  West  India  controversy  on  both  sides,  and  I 
am  avTare  of  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  these  questions,  should  they  ever  get  public. 
It  will  be  said  that  I  have,  contrary  to  my  engagement,  been  in  connexion  and  corres- 
pondence with  the  members  of  the  African  Institution  and  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  and 
that  I  have  submitted  to  become  a  mere  tool  in  their  hands  to  give  evidence  before  this 
Committee ;  I  also  know  how  this  may  affect  those  I  left  in  Jamaica ;  I  respectfully 
submit,  therefore,  that  the  questions  be  expunged. 

1858.  Is  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  that  a  person  in  the  Colonies 
should  be  in  correspondence  with  the  Anti-slavery  Society? — It  is  expressly  contrary  to 
tiiem  while  we  resiae  in  the  Colonies ;  whether  it  be  Uie  case  after  we  are  out,  I  am  not 
able  to  say. 
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1859.  Would  the  fact  being  notorious  that  you,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  just  returned 
from  Jamaica,  had  opened  a  communication  with  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  inflict  any 
injury  on  you  as  a  Wesleyan  teacher  ? — I  should  think  not,  though  I  have  opened  no 
such  communication.  I  consider  that  when  I  was  there,  I  was  bound  to  be  silent  upon 
those  subjects ;  but  after  my  return  home  I  consider  that  the  obligation  ceases. 

1860.  Had  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  you  before  this  Committee  been 
put  to  you  before  you  came  here? — I  answered  a  few  questions  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  George  Stephen,  but  he  neither  told  me  that  those  questions  would  be  put  to  me, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  of  them  have  been  put  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  examination, 
so  for  as  I  can  charge  my  memory ;  I  merely  speak  from  recollection. 

1861.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  George  Stephen?— He  sent  me  a  note,  stating  that  he 
should  like  to  see  rne  at  King's-Arms-Yard,  in  Coleman-street. 

1 862.  Did  he  acquaint  you  that  he  made  that  application  to  you  by  the  authority  of 
the  Anti-slavery  Society  ? — ^No. 

1863.  Have  you  destroyed  the  note  ? — It  was  merely  a  small  piece  of  paper. 

1864.  Upon  your  arrival  in  England,  did  you  apprise  the  Anti-slavery  Society  of 
your  arrival  ? — Most  certainly  I  did  not. 

1865.  Did  you  go  to  the  place  where  their  meetings  are  held  in  Aldermanbury  ?• — 
I  never  was  at  any  Anti-slavery  meeting  in  my  life. 

1866.  Did  you  go  to  their  house  in  Aldermanbury,  where  their  offices  are? — So 
little  do  I  know  of  the  Society,  that  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  such  a  house.  I  have 
often  seen  sarcastic  remarks  in  the  Jamaica  paper  about  the  good  folks  at  Aldermanbury, 
but  I  ntver  knew  till  this  moment  that  they  were  pointed  at  that  Society. 

1867.  What  questions  were  those  that  were  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Stephen;  were  they 
printed  questions  ? — ^They  were  printed  questions. 

1868.  In  what  manner  where  those  questions  communicated  to  you? — ^They  were 
sent  to  my  lodgings. 

1869.  With  a  desire  that  you  would  look  them  through,  and  state  to  Mr.  Stephen  what 
would  be  your  answers  to  those  questions  ? — ^That  I  would  fill  them  up. 

1870.  So  that  you  made  written  answers  to  them? — I  made  written  answers  to 
some  of  them,  but  I  only  received  them  about  half  an  hour  before  the  time  when 
Mr.  Stephen  requested  to  see  me,  so  that  but  a  few  of  them  were  then  filled  up,  they 
were  afterwards  filled  up  in  his  house  or  office  ;  I  dictated  the  answers,  being  unwell  at 
the  time. 

1871.  Did  he  stand  by? — I  dictated,  and  he  wrote  the  answers  for  me. 

1872.  Was  that  before  your  examination  here? — It  was. 

1873.  When  you  dictated,  and  he  wrote,  did  he  suggest  any  alterations  in  the  course 
of  your  answers  ? — No. 

1 874.  He  merely  took  it  down  exactly  as  you  gave  it  ? — Yes. 

1875.  Did  you  read  over  the  answers  after  they  had  been  taken  down  by  him  ? — No,  I 
did  not  read  them  over  myself. 

1876.  Did  he  read  them  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  read  them  all  but  one,  I  think. 

1877.  When  he  wrote  down  the  answers  you  gave,  did  he  in  no  case  converse  with 
you  upon  the  nature  of  the  answers  you  had  given  ? — I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  any  such  case. 

1878.  How  did  Mr.  Stephen  know  that  you  were  to  be  a  witness? — I  cannot  tell, 
I  knew  nothing  of  this  matter  till  I  found  that  printed  document  at  my  lodgings,  and 
Mr.  Stephen's  small  note  handed  to  me;  before  that  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  Mr. 
Stephen. 

1879.  Have  you  brought  with  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  Wesleyan 
Committee  at  home,  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution  in  the  year  1824? — One  of  the 
secretaries  and  myself  searched  for  the  letter,  but  it  has  not  been  preserved ;  they  told  me 
that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  those  letters,  that  they  generally  preserve  with 
great  care  any  official  letters  that  may  be  sent  home  from  any  meetings,  but  private  com- 
munications from  individuals  they  do  not  always  preserve ;  and  the  greatest  pains  have 
been  taken  to  see  if  this  was  preserved,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  not.  They  recollect  very 
well  receiving  the  letter,  but  it  has  not  been  kept. 

1880.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  the  letter  written  by  you  from 
Jamaica,  representing  your  dissent  from  those  resolutions  of  1824,  was  not  preserved  by 
the  Society  nere  ? — It  has  not  been  preserved. 

1881.  And  are  you  certain  that  you  did  make  such  a  communication? — I  am  certain 
of  it. 

1882.  And  you  yourself  have  no  copy  of  it? — I  have  not    In  my  last  examination 
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I  was  asked  whether  I  knew  any  instances  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  master 
becoming  embarrassed,  their  slaves  have  suffered  in  their  labour.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Committee,  I  will  mention  oUier  instances, besides  what  I  then  mentioned.  There 
is  a  property  that  was  situated  next  to  my  house,  where  I  lived,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale, 
on  which  the  negroes  bore  rather  an  extraordinary  character  for  honesty  and  industry  ; 
that  property  became  much  embarrassed,  and  a  number  of  the  slaves,  I  think  in  1828, 
were  sent  out  to  a  distance  to  job,  as  it  is  termed,  I  believe  upwards  of  twenty  miles, 

1883.  What  was  the  name  of  that  property  ? — Mount  Concord ;  the  negroes  were 
exceedingly  dissatisfied,  and  this  dissatisfaction  was  on  these  grounds ;  first,  they  were 
taken  so  long  away  from  their  families  and  their  houses,  and  also  that  on  account  of  this 
distance  their  provision  grounds  were  neglected  ;  again,  they  were  dissatisfied,  because 
th^y  had  no  comfortable  accommodation  when  they  were  faring,  nothing  but  booths 
covered  with  cocoa  leaves,  that  were  neither  sufficient  to  shelter  them  from  cold  or  rain. 
They  objected,  because  Uiey  had  not  received  any  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss 
they  sustained  in  not  being  able  to  cultivate  their  provision  grounds,  and  hence,  a  great 
part  of  them  ran  into  the  woods.  Two  of  them  belong  to  our  society,  whom,  according 
to  our  rules,  I  had  to  expel,  though  I  was  very  sorry  for  it.  On  that  account  I  spoke  to 
those  negroes,  and  they  told  me  all  about  the  matter ;  but  I  had  many  conversations  with 
the  overseer  upon  the  property,  and  he  told  me  it  was  against  his  will  to  do  so,  but  what 
could  he  do ;  the  property  was  in  debt,  and  therefore  he  was  forced  to  send  out  those 
negroes  to  jobs,  in  order  that  the  debt  might  be  liquidated ;  he  told  me  that  since  he  had 
come  to  this  property  he  had  increased  the  ordinary  crops  to  at  least  double  th»  former 
quantity,  and  that  also  by  thi&  jobbing  he  thought  he  could  gain  £500  at  least  per  annum, 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  with  which  the  property  was  embarrassed ;  the 
gentleman's  name  is  ready  to  be  given  up  should  it  be  required.  The  reason  I  stated 
this  is,  because  it  came  so  much  under  my  own  observation.  I  had  many  conversations 
with  the  gentleman  himself  upon  the  subject.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  I 
have  known  severe  hardships,  perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  same  way,  but  much  worse, 
in  which  the  negroes  have  been  confined  in  gaol  on  account  of  the  master's  embar- 
rassments. 

1884.  As  the  result  of  your  experience,  has  it  not  been  a  fact,  that  were  the  masters 
have  been  embarrassed  the  slaves  have  suffered  ? — Most  certainly. 

1885.  And  that  the  slaves  in  the  best  condition  are  generally  those  upon  the  properties 
which  are  the  most  prosperous  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  if  the  masters  were  present,  I 
dare  say  that  might  be;  but,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  it  depends  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  owner  or  the  attorney. 

1816.  Do  you  recollect  being  asked,  upon  a  former  day,  your  opinion  of  the  probable 
effect  that  would  take  place  if  slavery  in  our  colonies  were  declared  to  be  at  an  end 
in  ten  years  from  the  termination  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  and  one-tenth  of 
those  persons  now  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  be  emancipated  every  year,  the  claim  for  such 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  the  slave  being  his  superior  progress  in  religious,  moral,  and 
orderly  conduct? — I  do. 

1887.  Have  you  since  that  day  reconsidered  this  plan  ? — I  have  thought  of  it  from  the 
further  explanation  then  given  of  it,  and,  since  I  have  thought  of  that  explanation,  I  do 
not  think  the  mode  is  liable  to  those  objections  that  I  formerly  stated,  and  that  there 
might  be  good  attending  it ;  but  I  conceive  there  are  two  things,  if  this  plan  were  to  be 
acted  upon,  necessary  to  be  observed  by  way  of  precaution.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
that  those  negroes  who  are  to  be  soonest  free  should  be  selected  from  the  others  in  a  way 
the  least  likely  to  excite  jealousy  or  discontent  among  the  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
preference  should  always  be  given  to  good  conduct  In  the  second  place,  there  is  jstill  a 
greater  difficulty ;  £  consider  the  whole  system  of  Jamaica  magistracy  would  have  to 
undergo  a  change,  if  that  plan  were  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

1888.  Would  not  a  change  in  the  magistracy  be  equally  necessary  if  immediate  eman 
cipation  were  to  take  place  ? — I  think  so. 

1889.  Then  the  circumstance  of  a  gradual  emancipation  would  not  affect  that  ques- 
tion ? — No,  but  a  change  of  magistracy  would  be  necessary,  even  according  to  the  plan 
proposed. 

1890.  Supposing  that  in  the  year  1833  one-tenth  of  all  the  slave  population  in  Jamaica 
were  Uberatea  on  account  of  their  good  conduct  and  religious  knowledge,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  nine-tenths  remaining  in  slavery  awaiting  their 
chance  of  future  manumission  ? — I  have  already  observed  that  great  precaution  must 
necessarily  be  used,  in  order  that  this  first  act  of  emancipation  might  be  effected  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  excite  jealousy  amongst  the  rest ;  I  consider,  however,  that  it  would  be 
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quite  possible  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  under  that  system,  for,  although  there 
might  be  partial  discontent  and  jealousy,  yet  if  early  emancipation  were  held  out  as  a 
reward  of  good  conduct,  it  would  have  a  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  preserve  good  order 
among  the  negroes,  and  I  think  after  all  that  if  the  negroes  had  a  certainty  that  the  last 
act  of  emancipation  would  not  be  beyond  a  period  of  ten  years,  it  would  reconcile  them 
to  the  present  inconveniences  of  slavery. 

1891.  Do  you  think  the  nine-tenths  left  in  slavery  would  be  so  satisfied  with  the  im- 
partial selection  of  the  one-tenth  that  they  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  remain  in 
slavery  ?— -1  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  this  impartiality  must  be  made  obvious. 

1892.  How  do  you  propose  to  make  that  impartiality  of  selection  quite  obvious  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  slave  population  ? — I  have  not  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  so  as  to  give 
a  competent  answer  to  the  question,  but  I  doubt  not  it  might  be  practicable. 

1893.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  declaration  upon  the  part  of  Parliament  be,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  this  country  ? — Of  course  it  would  drop  ;  and 
I  do  consider  that  the  continual  agitation  of  the  question  in  this  country  has  a  tendency 
to  create  discontent  abroad.  There  is  another  subject  I  vnsh  to  mention,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee ;  I  was  asked  whether  the  opposition  which  the  slaves  received 
from  their  masters,  in  receiving  religious  instruction,  was  not  an  opposition  in  coming  to 
us,  and  I  stated  that  in  those  cases  it  was  so.  Now,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  will  adduce  a  case  to  show  that,  though  there  might  be  an  opposition  in 
coming  to  us,  yet  that  that  opposition  necessarily  implied  an  opposition  to  religious 
improvement  in  general ;  for  instance,  in  cases  of  marriage,  I  have  known  the  marriage 
of  negroes  objected  to,  in  I  cannot  tell  how  many  instances ;  I  have  been  longer  in 
Jamaica  than  any  of  my  contemporaries,  and  I  think  that  two  couples  are  all  that  I  have 
married  in  the  island  ;  we  universally  prefer  our  people  to  be  married  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Now  cases  of  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  the  slaves  are  very 
common  indeed ;  I  have  met  with  them  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island  in  which  I 
have  been  stationed,  and  when  I  have  inquired  into  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
roaster,  I  have  generally  received  the  same  answer ;  the  master,  the  attorney,  or  overseer, 
has  said  to  the  slave  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  get  married  :  "  You  may  live  as  I  am 
living  myself;'^  this  I  conceive  to  be  an  opposition  to  religion  in  general. 

1894.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  generally  the  reason  assigned  for  any  disinclination  that 
might  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  marriage  of  slaves  ?  —It  is  the  general  reason  I  have 
heard  adduced  in  all  parts  of  the  island  in  which  I  have  been  stationed. 

1895.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  reason  assigned  ? — I  cannot  tell  that  I  have.  I  re- 
collect a  case  that  occurred  in  the  year  1826,  of  two  very  respectable  negroes,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  who  had  been  living  together  in  the  usual  mode  there  some  time  before ;  they 
came  down  to  ask  me  to  marry  them  privately,  because  their  master  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  married.  I  said  I  never  did  so,  and  that  they  must  endeavour  to  get  their  master's 
consent.  I  sent  them  away,  and  told  them  to  represent  their  case  to  their  master,  that  they 
were  both  upon  the  same  property,  that  they  had  been  living  together  before,  and  that  he 

.  certainly  could  not  reasonably  object  to  their  being  married  under  such  circumstances  as 
those.  They  came  back  again,  and  said  that  they  had  represented  their  case  to  their 
master,  but  without  success,  and  they  entreated  me  with  tears  that  I  would  do  something 
for  them  ;  I  took  a  step  that  I  had  never  done  before ;  I  wrote  a  very  respectful  note  to 
the  gentleman,  begging  he  would  consider,  that,  although  I  requested  his  permission  for 
those  negroes  to  be  married,  I  was  not  interfering,  and  I  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  civil  concerns  of  his  property,  and  hoped  he  would  excuse  this  seeming  interference 
on  my  part ;  a  few  of  the  negroes  went  down  with  the  letter,  and  they  said  that  when  he 
read  it  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  gave  no  answer. 
Although  there  may  be  other  reasons  which  may  induce  proprietors  to  refuse  their  sanction 
to  negro  marriages,  yet  that  already  stated  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

1896.  Have  you  known  instances  in  which  rewards  have  actually  been  given  by 
masters,  where  the  slaves  are  residing  upon  the  same  property  to  such  as  have  married  ? 
— ^I  have  known  a  few  attorneys  and  a  few  proprietors  encourage  the  marriage  of  their 
negroes,  and  but  a  few,  but  I  never  heard  of  rewards. 

1807.  Did  you  never  hear  of  any  instances  in  which  the  disinclination  upon  the  part  of 
a  master  to  the  marriage  of  the  slaves  has  been  founded  upon  considerations  which  have 
rendered  it  improper  that  those  persons  should  enter  into  the  relation  of  man  and  wife? 
-—That  such  instances  may  have  existed  I  do  not  doubt;  but  they  have  not  come  within 
my  knowledge. 

1898.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  only  instances  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge 
have  been  tiiis  and  similar  instances  of  opposition  proceeding  without  any  reason  at  all  ? 
—reft 
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1899.  You  do  not  know  any  instances  of  a  contrary  nature,  although  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  might  not  have  occurred  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any,  but  that  they  may  have 
occurred  I  have  no  doubt ;  the  general  answer,  in  case  of  objection  to  marriage,  has 
always  been  this,  "  You  may  live  as  I  do." 

1900..  Did  you  ever  hear  that  answer  given  by  any  white  person  ? — No,  nor  is  it  likely 
I  should ;  but  I  have  heard  it  from  the  negroes. 

1901.  In  the  instance  you  have  just  mentioned  of  the  master  to  whom  you  wrote  the 
letter,  did  you  ever  make  any  personal  communication  to  him  ? — I  did  not. 

1902.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  his  name  ? — ^Not  the  slightest,  Mr.  William 
Rae. 

1903.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^At  Kingston ;  the  property  was  at  Port  Royal  Mountains. 

1904.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  reason  you  have  mentioned  assigned  by  any  other  great 
proprietor  himself? — ^No,  it  b  not  likely  they  would  assign  it  to  me;  but  the  white  people 
are  almost  all  living  in  this  state,  and  therefore  I  coukl  not  doubt  it  on  the  part  of  the 
negroes. 

1905.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  from  the  fact  of  the  overseer,  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  estate,  living  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  you  conclude  that 
you  have  no  right  to  doubt  that  that  could  be  the  reason  he  could  assign  for  not  allowing 
the  slaves  to  marry  ? — It  is  one  reason  that  would  make  me  believe  it. 

1906.  Has  any  body  with  whom  you  have  communicated  before  your  examinations 
before  this  Committee  suggested  to  you  answers  to  be  given  to  any  queitions  which  they 
announced  would  be  put  to  you  ? — No,  nor  would  I  have  allowed  it. 

1907.  When  you  were  in  the  course  of  dictating  your  answers  to  Mr.  Stephen,  did  he 
ever  reason  with  you  upon  any  of  the  answers  you  have  stated  ? — I  have  suready  stated 
that  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  thing. 

1908.  Did  you  return  the  printed  questions  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  have  them  not  in  my  pos- 
session ;  but  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  never  gave  any  answer  to  the  questions  with 
any  reference  to  what  might  occur  in  this  Committee. 

1909.  Did  you  not  know  that  you  were  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  at  the  time  those 
questions  were  sent  to  you  ? — I  knew  it  was  probable. 

1910.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  those  questions  have  been  sent  into  the 
country  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

1911.  You  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  sent  to  the  different  persons  that  are  lec- 
turing in  the  country  ? — ^No. 

1912.  Does  it  consist  with  your  own  knowledge  that  they  have  been  furnished  to  any 
other  witnesses  that  have  come  before  this  Committee  ? — It  does  not ;  I  do  not  recollect 
hearing  of  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

1913.  You  did  not  hear  irom  Mr.  Barry  that  they  were  sent  to  him? — No. 

1914.  Nor  any  other  witness  ? — No. 

Mr.  Henry  Loving^  called  in ;  and  examined. 

1915.  ARE  you  an  inhabitant  of  Antigua  ? — I  am. 

1916.  Have  you  resided  in  that  island  from  your  birth  ?^-I  have. 

1917.  Are  you  the  editor  of  a  Weekly  Register  published  in  the  colony?— I  am,  and  a 
proprietor  also. 

1918.  Have  you  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  the  negro  character? — I  have 
not,  not  having  ever  lived  upon  a  plantation,  or  been  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  di- 
rection or  control  of  a  plantation ;  all  my  knowledge  of  the  negro  character  upon  planta- 
tions must  be  very  trifling. 

1919.  In  what  part  of  the  island  have  you  resided? — At  St;  John's. 

1 920.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  whites  to  the  free  coloured  population  in  An- 
tigua?— In  1821  there  were  1,139  white  male  inhabitants,  and  841  females:  amounting 
to  1,980.  There  were  of  free  coloured  males  1,696,  and  of  females  2,370 ;  making  a  total 
of  4,066.    The  total  therefore  in  favour  of  the  coloured  was  3,086.  , 

1921.  From  what  authority  is  that  calculation  taken? — Taken  from  the  census  which 
was  stuck  up  in  the  vestry-room,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John. 

1922.  Do  YOU  suppose  that  those  numbers  have  materially  altered  since  that  time  ?— I 
believe  that  they  have  been  materially  altered,  and  I  will  state  my  reasons  for  saying  so. 
Since  the  year  1821  there  has  not  been  any  census  taken :  but,  as  a  man  of  colour  myself 
I  felt  always  a  strong  disposition  to  know  the  progress  which  my  class  of  persons  were 
m^UDg  in  the  colony;  and,  after  considerable  pains  and  labour,  several  coloured  gentle- 
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men  with  myself  were  enabled  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  free  population  in  1828;  the 
number  of  males  was  then  1,940,  and  females  3,460 ;  making  a  total  of  5,400. 

1923.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  whites  in  that  time? — I  cannot  tell. 

1924.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  whites  have  increased  since  1821  ? — I  think  not,  if  I 
may  judge  from  observation ;  I  think  that  they  are  daily  decreasing  in  the  island. 

1925.  Will  you  state  how  the  numbers  were  taken  in  1828;  were  they  taken  in  the 
game  manner  as  1821  ? — In  1828,  by  the  private  exertions  of  some  private  gentlemen  and 
myself,  we  came  to  those  facts ;  but  in  1821  it  was  a  regular  census;  the  numbers  then 
in  1828  being  5,400, 1  find  that  the  increase  in  the  seven  years  is  1,334,  being  about  200 
per  annum.         . 

1926.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  manumissions  that  have  taken  place  in  that 
period  t — Unquestionably ;  this  number  of  5,400  is  exclusive  of  manumissions. 

1927.  What  is  the  number  of  slaves  in  Antigua  ? — I  cannot  say  the  exact  number  now, 
nor  can  I  immediately  judge  any  further  than  by  reference  to  the  Triennial  Return  which 
was  taken  in  1828 ;  the  number  then  of  both  sexes  was  a  total  of  29,839. 

1928.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  particular  way  in  which  you  were  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  people  of  colour  in  1828? — I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  population  of  that  description,  and  by  coalescing  with  several  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, the  facts  I  have  now  stated  could  be  very  easily  arrived  at.  In  fact,  in  small 
communities,  like  the  West  India  towns,  persons  must  have  a  pretty  general  knowledge 
of  each  other,  and  where  they  are  of  the  same  class  that  knowledge  must  be  more  intimate. 

1929.  Does  your  ovm  knowledge  extend  ec^uallv  to  other  parts  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
gua ? — Yes ;  I  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  colour  in  every  quarter  of 
the  island. 

1930.  Was  that  statement  ever  published  by  you  in  the  island  of  Antigua? — Never, 
because  I  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent;  the  authorities  migtit  have  imagined  that  I 
might  have  done  it  with  some  improper  motive,  to  contrast  the  difference  of  strength  be- 
tween the  one  class  and  the  other. 

1931.  How  happens  it  that  there  has  been  no  census  taken  by  authority  at  any  period 
subsequent  to  1821  ? — I  can  explain  it  in  no  other  way  than  this ;  that  since  I  can  recol- 
lect any  thing  of  public  affairs,  and  I  am  now  in  the  forty-second  year  of  my  age,  I  do 
not  recollect  a  census  to  have  been  taken  before  that  period  of  1821,  nor  since. 

1932.  Is  marriage  very  general  amongst  the  free  persons  of  colour  in  the  island  of  An- 
tigua ? — In  former  years  it  was  not  so,  because  there  was  a  system  of  concubinage  per« 
Tading  even  the  highest  classes  in  the  island ;  the  force  of  example  carried  that  pernicious 
conduct  in  society  through  every  rank ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  ifi  late  years,  mar- 
riage is  becoming  very  common. 

1933.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  alteration  of  manners? — I  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
creased advance  in  education,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  knowledge. 

1934.  Has  any  remarkable  improvement  taken  place  lately  in  the  education  of  the  free 
population  of  Antigua  ? — It  has. 

1935.  Has  a  corresponding  improvement  taken  place  in  the  knowledge  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation ? — Uuquestionably  it  has,  and  I  can  very  easily  account  for  it ;  it  must  be  well 
known  to  persons  who  have  given  the  subject  any  attention,  that  is,  those  persons  who 
have  embarked  themselves  in  the  West  India  Inouiry,  that  since  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Colonies,  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  there  nave  been  most  incessant  and  icost  in- 
defatigable in  instructing  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  all  their  congregation,  both  free 
and  slaves;  the  slaves  especially,  being  the  largest  number,  they  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to.  At  that  time,  the  exertions  of  the  Established  Church  slept :  and  I  may  go 
as  far  as  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  of  the  population,  not  one-tenth  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church ;  nor  did  even  that  tenth  derive  the  benefit  they  ought  to  have 
got  from  religious  instruction  from  that  establishment. 

1936.  What  were  the  establishments  from  which  they  derived  instruction  ? — The  Mo- 
ravian and  Wesleyan,  not  the  Baptists,  they  have  never  been  in  the  Windward  Islands. 
This  uniform  degree  of  perseverance,  on  the  part  of  the  sectarians,  has  advanced  the  slaves 
considerably  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  since  that 
quarter  of  the  world  has  been  erected  into  a  bishopric,  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  has  used 
uie  most  indefatigable  exertions  which  could  possibly  have  been  expected  from  him,  to 
assist  in  further  advancing  that  knowledge  which  had  become  so  prevalent  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Wesleyan  and  Moravian  missionaries.  I  can  speak  particularly  of  the  island 
of  Antigua;  there  the  bishop  is  represented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parry,  the  archdeacon,  who 
is  most  powerfully  aided  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Holbarton,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John ;  that  gentleman  has,  by  his  conduct,  earned  the  good-will,  the  approbation,  and 
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the  thanks  of  the  whole  community  of  every  description,  for  the  very  indefati^hle  and 
laborious  exertions  he  has  used  in  giving  religious  knowledge  to  the  slave  population  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability ;  schools  have  sprung  up  in  the  islands,  in  various  parts,  in  con- 
sequence of  that ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  unity  of  feeling  between  the  sectarians  and 
the  Church  Establishment  in  that  island,  which  promises  now  to  be  very  beneficial  to  all 
classes.  I  attribute  the  sudden  advance  in  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  erec- 
tion of  those  schools  by  the  Church  Establishment  there ;  because,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  disposition  which  the  sectarians  had  to  do  the  utmost  in  their  power,  yet  the 
want  of  pecuniary  means  Irequently  prevented  them  from  extending  that  knowledge  in 
the  vniy  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  but  the  bishop  having  been  furnished  with 
ample  means  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools,  he  has  done  so ;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  th§re,  being  under  the  direction  of  a  most  able  man,  the  archdeacon,  aided  as 
he  is  by  the  rector  of  the  parbh  of  St.  John's,  I  think  that  matters  are  now  going  on  in 
the  scale  of  religious  education  most  cheeringly  indeed. 

1937.  Can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  the  slaves  in  Antigua  are  at  this  moment 
capable  of  reading?— I  cannot  say ;  but  of  all  the  islands  in  that  archipelago,  it  has  been 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  island  of  Antigua  has  a  more  intelligent  slave  popu- 
lation than  any  other. 

1938.  Generally  speaking,  has  this  religious  instruction  been  imparted  to  them  by  oral 
teaching,  or  by  instruction  in  reading? — In  the  former  times  of  the  country,  it  may  have 
been  imparted  by  oral  instruction  more  than  by  the  other  mode ;  but,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  things  are  now  going  on  upon  a  regular  plan ;  they  are  assembled  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  every  Sunday  afternoon,  where  they  are  taught  by  the  rector  for  some 
hours ;  and  in  the  week,  I  believe,  they  are  allowed  a  small  portion  of  time  on  each 
plantation,  where  catechists  attend,  and  other  teachers,  to  instruct  those  slaves. 

1939.  Having  from  your  earliest  infancy  kpown  the  slave  population  of  Antigua,  and 
having  watched  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  them,  what  nas  been  the  effect  upon  the 
morals  of  the  slave  population ;  has  marriage  increased  as  religious  knowledge  has  been 
diffused  among  them  r — Marriage  has  certainly  increased  very  considerably  since  the 
erection  of  the  bishopric  there,  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  has'  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  impress  upon  the  slaves  the  necessity  of  being  married,  in  preference 
to  leading  the  lives  they  have  formerly  done ;  he  has  succeeded,  I  believe,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Had  I  been  aware  that  I  should  be  brought  before  this  Committee,  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  documentary  evidence  in  my  possession,  which,  since  I  have  been  in 
England,  I  sent  back,  from  which  I  could  speak  very  positively  upon  these  points ;  but 
I  know  that  couples  are  frequently  married  now  in  various  parishes.  I  am  myself  not  a 
sectarian  ;  I  have  always  been  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  a  number  of  marriages  called  out ;  a  slave 
belonging  to  such  a  plantation,  owned  by  such  a  person,  to  be  married  to  a  slave  be- 
longing to  another  plantation^  owned  by  such  a  person :  there  are,  perhaps,  five  or  six 
every  Sunday. 

1940.  Are  you  able,  from  your  personal  observation,  to  state  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  slave  population  with  respect  to  their  feelings  as 
to  their  condition  of  slavery,  whether  they  are  more  contented  or  less  contented  than 
they  were  when  you  first  recollect  them  ? — I  could  not  hazard  an  opinion  of  that  kind ; 
were.  I  to  hazard  any  such  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  something  like  a  know- 
ledge derived  from  themselves  of  the  true  state  of  their  feeling  upon  that  subject ;  but  I 
have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  them  upon  the  suoject,  because,  I  should 
conceive,  that  In  doing  so  I  was  acting  very  improperly.    I  cannot  speak  to  that  point. 

1941.  Have  you  heard  it  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  conversation  in  the  town,  whether 
the  general  opinion  in  the  island  was,  that  this  education  has  had  a  tendency  to  make 
them  either  restless,  or  the  reverse,  under  their  condition  of  slavery  ? — I  cannot  state  that 
the  slaves  are  positively  restless  under  their  present  condition,  from  having  increased  in 
knowledge ;  but,  according  to  my  conception  of  the  human  mind,  I  should  suppose  it 
impossible  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  debasement  at  the  same  time. 

1942.  From  your  general  observation,  has  there  been  more  discontent,  or  less  discon- 
tent recently,  among  the  slave  population  in  Antigua  than  there  was  some  years  ago  ? — 
I  had  never  perceived  any  discontent  among  the  slave  population  of  Antigua,  till  the 
month  of  March,  1831,  when  the  Sabbath  was  taken  away  from  them  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  that  being  the  only  day  they  had  for  marketing,  and  no  other  day  given  in 
lieu  of  it ;  that  caused  a  revolutionary  movement  on  their  part;  and  certainly  the  spirit 
of  opposition  which  they  evinced  to  the  law  being  carried  into  effect  vir^s  very  alarming 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Rev.  David  Kerr,  dated  Spanisth  Town,  Jamaica, 

April  23rd,  1832. 

Mr.  Wood  and  myself  have  been  prevented  from  visiting  St.  Anne's^  in  consequence  of 
repeated  threats  of  personal  violence,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  had  we  attempted  to  return.  In  my  last  communication  I  informed 
the  Committee  of  our  having  lodged  mformation  on  oath  in  the  Crown  Office,  against  the 
rioters  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  our  chapels,  &c.  And,  after  having  waited  several 
weeks  in  expectation  that  the  Attorney-General  would  have  taken  some  step  in  the  way  of 
bringing  them  to  justice,  but  in  vain,  we  resolved  on  laying  the  case  by  Memorial  before 
his  Excellency  the  Governor.  Accordingly  on  the  19th  instant  we  drew  up  the  following 
Memorial,  which  we  forwarded  : 

"  To  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honourable  Somerset  Lowry,  Earl  of  Belmore, 
Governor  in  Chief  of  His  Majesty's  Island  of  Jamaica,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

'*The  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  David  Kerr  and  William  Wood, 

Wesleyan  Missionaries ; — 
"Sheweth, 

'^  That  in  the  month  of  February  last,  immediately  afler  the  cessation  of  martial  law, 
several  chapels  belonging  to  t^e  Wesleyan  Methodists,  situate  as  follows ;  one  at  St.  Anne's 
Bay,  one  at  Ocho  Ilios,  one  on  the  Grand  Interior  Road,  all  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne ;  and 
one  at  Oracabessa,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  were  destroyed  by  lawless  mobs,  two  having 
been  burnt,  and  two  completely  pulled  down,  and  all  the  materials  carried  away  : 

''That  Your  Memorialists  lost  no  time  in  discovering  the  parties  concerned  in  these 
wanton  outrages,  and  have  some  time  since,  through  their  law  agent,  furnished  the  Attorney* 
General  with  the  proper  information  on  oath.  But  Your  Memorialists  exceedingly  regret 
being  obliged  to  state  that  no  step  has  yet,  to  their  knowledge,  been  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice,  they  being  still  allowed  to  remain  at  large : 

<'  That  Your  Memorialists,  in  consequence  of  the  non-apprehension  of  the  offenders, 
are  prevented  from  attending  to  their  ministerial  duties  in  St.  Anne's  from  fear  of  personal 
violence,  such  violence  having  been  threatened  against  any  Wesleyan  Missionary  who 
should  dare  to  visit  that  parish ;  and  which  threats  Your  Memorialists  have  reason  to 
believe  would  be  carried  into  effect,  from  an  attack  recently  made  upon  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bleby  and  his  family  at  Falmouth,  and  also  from  the  circumstance  of  the  authorities  in 
St.  Anne's  having  already  been  set  at  defiance : 

''  That  Your  Memorialists,  notwithstanding  these  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship 
and  oppression,  approach  Your  Excellency  with  the  pleasing  reflection  that  not  a  single 
individual,  either  free  or  slave,  connected  with  their  societies,  has  been  concerned  in  the 
late  unhappy  rebellion;  and  therefore  Your  Memorialists  with  the  greater  confidence 
solicit  Your  Excellency's  interference  for  their  protection,  in  such  way  as  to  Your 
Excellency  may  seem  meet,  while  Your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  attempt  re' 
suming  their  ministerial  labours  among  the  people  of  their  charge :  And  Your  Memo- 
rialists will  ever  pray. 

(signed)        "  David  Kerr, 

«  William  Woodr 

On  the  20th  we  received,  through  the  Secretary,  the  following  reply,  dated, — 

«  Sir,  King's  House,  19th  April,  1832. 

'<  I  have  received,  and  laid  before  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Memorial  you 
enclosed  to  me,  representing  that  some  time  since,  the  Attorney-General  was  furnished 
with  proper  information  on  oath,  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  destruction  of  certain 
chapels  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  that  no  step  to  your  knowledge  has 
been  taken  for  bringing  the  offenders  to  justice. 

**  If  any  delay  has  taken  place  in  this  investigation,  his  Excellency  can  only  suppose 
that  it  may  arise  from  the  indisposition  of  the  Attorney-General,  which  has  compelled 
him  to  leave  town.  But  your  Memorial  will  be  referred  to  Mr.  Batty  by  his  Excellency's 
command.  (signed)        "  W,  G.  Nunes. 

On  the  21st,  the  following  Note,  and  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Attorney- 
General,  was  sent  by  the  Secretary,  dated, — 

"  Sir,  King's  House,  21st  April,  1832. 

*'  With  reference  to  your  Memorial  to  the  Governor,  and  my  reply  of  yesterday,  I 
now  send  you  the  copy  of  a  communication  I  have  received  from  the  Attorney-General 
on  the  subject. 

"Mr.  David  Kerr."  (signed)  W,  G.  Nunes:' 
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(Copy.) 

"Sir,  April  21st,  1832. 

"I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th,  and  the  accompanying 
Memorial  of  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Wood ;  in  reply  to  which,  I  beg  to  state,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  Excellency,  that  no  delay  has  taken  place  on  my  part,  as  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  institute  any  proceedings  against  the  parties  accused  until  the  next  June  Grand 
Court,  the  offence  having  been  committed  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  and  that  it  is  my 
intention  during  that  Court  to  institute  proceedings  by  indictment  for  the  offence  com- 

?lained  of.  1  have  not  yet  seen  the .  affidavits  which  have  been  lodged  in  the  Crown 
Office,  nor  am  I  aware  whether  they  were  lodged  there  by  the  Memorialists  or  their  Agent ; 
but  I  must  observe  that,  if  the  Memorialists  were  desirous  of  prosecuting,  they  should 
have  entered  into  recognizances  for  that  purpose  before  the  Magistrate  who  took  the 
depositions ;  and  also  have  obtained  warrants  from  him  against  the  parties  accused,  and 
had  them  bound  over  to  stand  their  trial,  as  the  offence  is  bailable,  being  only  a  misde- 
meanor by  the  laws  of  this  island.  This  has  not  been  done,  and  therefore  the  parties 
continue  at  large  at  present.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  Grand  Jury  finds  the  Bills,  1  shall 
move  fot  Bench  Warrants  to  arrest  the  parties. 

« W.  G.  Nunes,  Esq.''  (signed)  «  F.  Batty r 

The  above  Extracts  from  a  Letter  of  Mr.  Kerr  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Committee, 
dated  April  23,  1832,  have  been  compared  with  the  original,  and  found  accurately 

transcribed. 

Henry  Hogaflesh, 
Henry  North, 

1848.  With  whom  have  you  been  in  communication  from  time  to  time,  after  you  have 
s|    g:iven  evidence  before  the  Committee,  have  you  communicated  to  any  persons  the  evi- 
dence you  have  given  ? — I  do  not  remember  any  thing  of  that  sort ;  I  might  perhaps 
have  conversed  with  Mr.  Barry,  who  has  been  here,  and  a  few  others. 
21        1849.  Did  Mr.  Barry  tell  you  the  evidence  he  had  given  here  ? — ^No ;  nor  have  I 
[-{    told  him  the  evidence  I  have  given ;  I  may  have  had  a  general  conversation  with  him, 
but  as  it  regards  quoting  questions  and  answers,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  so. 

1850.  At  whose  instance  did  you  come  forward  as  a  witness  here? — I  cannot  tell. 

1851.  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know  ? — I  do  not  know. 

1852.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  the  Anti-slavery  Society  since  you 
arrived  ? — I  believe  I  have  seen  several  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  Society,  but  not  one 
of  them  till  after  I  understood  that  I  might  expect  a  summons  every  hour  to  attend  this 
Committee. 

1853.  Have  you  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  George  Stephen  ? — I  have  had  two 
conversations  with  him,  but  not  until  the  period  I  allude  to. 

1854.  Was  that  prior  to  your  coming  here  as  a  witness  ? — One  of  them. 

1855.  Was  it  Mr.  George  Stephen  who  told  you  that  you  might  expect  to  receive  a 
summons  ? — No,  I  heard  it  before  I  saw  him ;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Barry  that  told  me, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

1856.  Was  there  any  communication  made  to  you  of  any  particular  questions  that 
would  be  put  to  you  ? — I  would  respectfully  submit  to  the  Committee,  whether  I  am 
obliged  to  answer  these  questions ;  if  I  am  ordered  to  answer  them  I  will  do  it,  but  I 
respectfully  submit  that  this  is  not  the  matter  upon  which  I  am  called ;  I  would  observe 
that  I  never  put  myself  in  the  way  of  being  brought  before  this  Committee. 

1857.  Have  you  any  objection  to  answer  the  question  that  has  been  put  to  you  ? — 
I  certainly  would  submit  that  all  these  Question  be  expunged ;  I  object  for  this  reason, 
that  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with  the  West  India  controversy  on  both  sides,  and  I 
am  aware  of  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  these  questions,  should  they  ever  get  public. 
It  will  be  said  that  I  have,  contrary  to  my  engagement,  been  in  connexion  and  corres- 
pondence with  the  members  of  the  African  Institution  and  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  and 
that  I  have  submitted  to  become  a  mere  tool  in  their  hands  to  give  evidence  before  this 
Committee ;  I  also  know  how  this  may  affect  those  I  left  in  Jamaica ;  I  respectfully 
submit,  therefore,  that  the  questions  be  expunged. 

1858.  Is  it  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  that  a  person  in  the  Colonies 
should  be  in  correspondence  with  the  Anti-slavery  Society  ? — It  is  expressly  contrary  to 
them  while  we  reside  in  the  Colonies ;  whether  it  be  the  case  after  we  are  out,  I  am  not 
able  to  say. 
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1859.  Would  the  fact  being  notorious  that  you,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  just  returned 
from  Jamaica,  had  opened  a  communication  with  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  inflict  any 
injury  on  you  as  a  Wesleyan  teacher  ? — I  should  think  not,  though  I  have  opened  no 
such  communication.  I  consider  that  when  I  was  there,  I  was  bound  to  be  silent  upon 
those  subjects ;  but  after  my  return  home  I  consider  that  the  obligation  ceases. 

1860.  Had  the  questions  which  have  been  put  to  you  before  this  Committee  been 
put  to  you  before  you  came  here? — I  answered  a  few  questions  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  George  Stephen,  but  he  neither  told  me  that  those  questions  would  be  put  to  me, 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  of  them  have  been  put  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  examination, 
so  far  as  I  can  charge  my  memory ;  I  merely  speak  from  recollection. 

1861.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  George  Stephen?— He  sent  me  a  note,  stating  that  he 
should  like  to  see  me  at  King's-Arms-Yard,  in  Coleman-street. 

1862.  Did  he  acquaint  you  that  he  made  that  application  to  you  by  the  authority  of 
the  Anti-slavery  Society  ? — No. 

1863.  Have  you  destroyed  the  note  ? — It  was  merely  a  small  piece  of  paper. 

1864.  Upon  your  arrival  in  England,  did  you  apprise  the  Anti-slavery  Society  of 
your  arrival  ? — Most  certainly  I  did  not. 

1865.  Did  you  go  to  the  place  where  their  meetings  are  held  in  Aldermanbury  ?- ~ 
I  never  was  at  any  Anti-slavery  meeting  in  my  life. 

1866.  Did  you  go  to  their  house  in  Aldermanbury,  where  their  offices  are? — So 
little  do  I  know  of  the  Society,  that  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  such  a  house.  I  have 
often  seen  sarcastic  remarks  in  the  Jamaica  paper  about  the  good  folks  at  Aldermanbury, 
but  I  nfiver  knew  till  this  moment  that  they  were  pointed  at  that  Society. 

1867.  What  questions  were  those  that  were  put  to  you  by  Mr.  Stephen;  were  they 
printed  questions  ? — ^They  were  printed  questions. 

1868.  In  what  manner  where  those  questions  communicated  to  you? — ^They  were 
sent  to  my  lodgings. 

1869.  With  a  desire  that  you  would  look  them  through,  and  state  to  Mr.  Stephen  what 
would  be  your  answers  to  those  questions  ? — ^That  I  would  fill  them  up. 

1870.  So  that  you  made  written  answers  to  them? — I  made  written  answers  to 
some  of  them,  but  I  only  received  them  about  half  an  hour  before  the  time  when 
Mr.  Stephen  requested  to  see  me,  so  that  but  a  few  of  them  were  then  filled  up,  they 
were  afterwards  filled  up  in  his  house  or  office  ;  I  dictated  the  answers,  being  unwell  at 
tlie  time. 

1871.  Did  he  stand  by? — I  dictated,  and  he  wrote  the  answers  for  me. 

1872.  Was  that  before  your  examination  here? — It  was. 

1873.  When  you  dictated^  and  he  wrote,  did  he  suggest  any  alterations  in  the  course 
of  your  answers  ? — No. 

1874.  He  merely  took  it  down  exactly  as  you  gave  it? — Yes. 

1875.  Did  you  read  over  the  answers  after  they  had  been  taken  down  by  him  ? — No,  I 
did  not  read  them  over  myself. 

1876.  Did  he  read  them  to  you? — ^Yes,  he  read  them  all  but  one,  I  think. 

1877.  When  he  wrote  down  the  answers  you  gave,  did  he  in  no  case  converse  with 
you  upon  the  nature  of  the  answers  you  had  given  ? — I  cannot  be  certain,  but  I  do  not 
recollect  any  such  case. 

1878.  How  did  Mr.  Stephen  know  that  you  were  to  be  a  witness? — I  cannot  tell, 
I  knew  nothing  of  thb  matter  till  I  found  that  printed  document  at  my  lodgings,  and 
Mr.  Stephen's  small  note  handed  to  me;  before  that  I  did  not  know  any  thing  of  Mr. 
Stephen. 

1879.  Have  you  brought  with  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  the  Wesleyan 
Committee  at  home,  upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution  in  the  year  1824? — One  of  the 
secretaries  and  myself  searched  for  the  letter,  but  it  has  not  been  preserved ;  they  told  me 
that  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  those  letters,  that  they  generally  preserve  with 
great  care  any  official  letters  that  may  be  sent  home  from  any  meetings,  but  private  com- 
munications from  individuals  they  do  not  always  preserve ;  and  the  greatest  pains  have 
been  taken  to  see  if  this  was  preserved,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  not.  They  recollect  very 
well  receiving  the  letter,  but  it  has  not  been  kept. 

1880.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand,  that  the  letter  written  by  you  from 
Jamaica,  representing  your  dissent  from  those  resolutions  of  1824,  was  not  preserved  by 
the  Society  nere  ? — It  has  not  been  preserved. 

1881.  And  are  you  certain  that  you  did  make  such  a  communication? — I  am  certain 
of  it. 

1882.  And  you  yourself  have  no  copy  of  it? — I  have  not    In  my  last  examination 
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I  was  asked  whether  I  knew  any  instances  in  which,  in  consequence  of  the  master 
becoining  embarrassed,  their  slaves  have  suffered  in  their  labour.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Committee,  I  will  mention  otlier  instances, besides  what  I  then  mentioned.  There 
is  a  property  (hat  was  situated  next  to  my  house,  where  I  lived,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vale, 
on  which  the  negroes  bore  rather  an  extraordinary  character  for  honesty  and  industry  ; 
that  property  became  much  embarrassed,  and  a  number  of  the  slaves,  I  think  in  1828, 
were  sent  out  to  a  distance  to  job,  as  it  is  termed,  I  believe  upwards  of  twenty  miles, 

1883.  What  was  the  name  of  that  property  ? — Mount  Concord ;  the  negroes  were 
exceedingly  dissatisfied,  and  this  dissatisfaction  was  on  these  grounds ;  first,  they  were 
taken  so  long  away  from  their  families  and  their  houses,  and  also  that  on  account  of  this 
distance  their  provision  grounds  were  neglected  ;  again,  they  were  dissatisfied,  because 
th^y  had  no  comfortable  accommodation  when  they  were  faring,  nothing  but  booths 
covered  with  cocoa  leaves,  that  were  neither  sufficient  to  shelter  them  from  cold  or  rain. 
They  objected,  because  they  had  not  received  any  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss 
they  sustained  in  not  being  able  to  cultivate  their  provision  grounds,  and  hence,  a  great 
part  of  them  ran  into  the  woods.  Two  of  them  belong  to  our  society,  whom,  according 
to  our  rules,  I  had  to  expel,  though  I  was  very  sorry  for  it.  On  that  account  I  spoke  to 
those  negroes,  and  they  told  me  all  about  the  matter ;  but  I  had  many  conversations  with 
the  overseer  upon  the  property,  and  he  told  me  it  was  against  his  will  to  do  so,  but  what 
could  he  do ;  the  property  was  in  debt,  and  therefore  he  was  forced  to .  send  out  those 
negroes  to  jobs,  in  order  that  the  debt  might  be  liquidated ;  he  told  me  that  since  he  had 
come  to  this  property  he  had  increased  the  ordinary  crops  to  at  least  double  thft.  former 
quantity,  and  that  also  by  thi^  jobbing  he  thought  he  could  gain  £500  at  least  per  annum, 
towards  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  with  which  the  property  was  embarrassed ;  the 
gentleman*s  name  is  ready  to  be  given  up  should  it  be  required.  The  reason  I  stated 
this  is,  because  it  came  so  much  under  my  own  observation.  I  had  many  conversations 
with  the  gentleman  himself  upon  the  subject.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  I 
have  known  severe  hardships,  perhaps  not  exactly  in  the  same  way,  but  much  worse, 
in  which  the  negroes  have  been  confined  in  gaol  on  account  of  the  master's  embar- 
rassments. 

1884.  As  the  result  of  your  experience,  has  it  not  been  a  fact,  that  were  the  masters 
have  been  embarrassed  the  slaves  have  suffered  ? — Most  certainly. 

1885.  And  that  the  slaves  in  the  best  condition  are  generally  those  upon  the  properties 
which  are  the  most  prosperous  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that ;  if  the  masters  were  present,  I 
dare  say  that  might  be;  but,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  it  depends  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  owner  or  the  attorney. 

1816.  Do  you  recollect  being  asked,  upon  a  former  day,  your  opinion  of  the  probable 
effect  that  would  take  place  if  slavery  in  our  colonies  were  declared  to  be  at  an  end 
in  ten  years  from  the  termination  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  and  one-tenth  of 
those  persons  now  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  be  emancipated  every  year,  the  claim  for  such 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  the  slave  being  his  superior  progress  in  religious,  moral,  and 
orderly  conduct? — I  do. 

1887.  Have  you  since  that  day  reconsidered  this  plan  ? — I  have  thought  of  it  from  the 
further  explanation  then  given  of  it,  and,  since  I  have  thought  of  that  explanation,  I  do 
not  think  the  mode  is  liable  to  those  objections  that  I  formerly  stated,  and  that  there 
might  be  good  attending  it ;  but  I  conceive  there  are  two  things,  if  this  plan  were  to  be 
acted  upon,  necessary  to  be  observed  by  way  of  precaution.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
that  those  negroes  who  are  to  be  soonest  free  should  be  selected  from  the  others  in  a  way 
the  least  likely  to  excite  jealousy  or  discontent  among  the  rest,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
preference  should  always  be  given  to  good  conduct.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  j^still  a 
greater  difficulty ;  I  consider  the  whole  system  of  Jamaica  magistracy  would  have  to 
undergo  a  change,  if  that  plan  were  to  be  carried  into  effect. 

1888.  Would  not  a  change  in  the  magistracy  be  equally  necessary  if  immediate  eman 
cipation  were  to  take  place  ? — I  think  so. 

1889.  Then  the  circumstance  of  a  gradual  emancipation  would  not  affect  that  ques- 
tion ? — No,  but  a  change  of  magistracy  would  be  necessary,  even  according  to  the  plan 
proposed. 

1890.  Supposing  that  in  the  year  1833  one-tenth  of  all  the  slave  population  in  Jamaica 
were  liberatea  on  account  of  their  good  conduct  and  religious  knowledge,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  the  nine-tenths  remaining  in  slavery  awaiting  their 
chance  of  future  manumission  ? — I  have  already  observed  that  great  precaution  must 
necessarily  be  used,  in  order  that  this  first  act  of  emancipation  might  be  effected  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  excite  jealousy  amongst  the  rest ;  I  consider,  however,  that  it  would  be 
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quite  possible  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country  under  that  system,  for,  although  there 
might  be  partial  discontent  and  jealousy,  yet  if  early  emancipation  were  held  out  as  a 
reward  of  good  conduct,  it  would  have  a  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  preserve  good  order 
among  the  negroes,  and  I  think  after  all  that  if  the  negroes  had  a  certainty  that  the  last 
act  of  emancipation  would  not  be  beyond  a  period  of  ten  years,  it  would  reconcile  them 
to  the  present  inconveniences  of  slavery. 

1891.  Do  you  think  the  nine-tenths  left  in  slavery  would  be  so  satisfied  with  the  im- 
partial selection  of  the  one-tenth  that  they  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  remain  in 
slavery  ?-»l  have  no  doubt  of  it,  but  this  impartiality  must  be  made  obvious. 

1892.  How  do  you  propose  to  make  that  impartiality  of  selection  quite  obvious  to  the 
great  bulk  of  the  slave  population  ? — I  have  not  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  so  as  to  give 
a  competent  answer  to  the  question,  but  I  doubt  not  it  might  be  practicable. 

1893.  Would  not  the  effect  of  that  declaration  upon  the  part  of  Parliament  be,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  this  country  ? — Of  course  it  would  drop  ;  and 
I  do  consider  that  the  continual  agitation  of  the  question  in  this  country  has  a  tendency 
to  create  discontent  abroad.  There  is  another  subject  I  vnsh  to  mention,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee ;  I  was  asked  whether  the  opposition  which  the  slaves  received 
from  their  masters,  in  receiving  religious  instruction,  was  not  an  opposition  in  coming  to 
us,  and  I  stated  that  in  those  cases  it  was  so.  Now,  with  the  permission  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  will  adduce  a  case  to  show  that,  though  there  might  be  an  opposition  in 
coming  to  us,  yet  that  that  opposition  necessarily  implied  an  opposition  to  religious 
improvement  in  general ;  for  instance,  in  cases  of  marriage,  I  have  known  the  marris^e 
of  negroes  objected  to,  in  I  cannot  tell  how  many  instances ;  I  have  been  longer  in 
Jamaica  than  any  of  my  contemporaries,  and  I  think  that  two  couples  are  all  that  I  have 
married  in  the  island ;  we  universally  prefer  our  people  to  be  married  by  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Now  cases  of  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  the  slaves  are  very 
common  indeed;  I  have  met  with  them  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island  in  which  I 
have  been  stationed,  and  when  I  have  inquired  into  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
master,  I  have  generally  received  the  same  answer;  the  master,  the  attorney,  or  overseer, 
has  said  to  the  slave  that  he  would  not  allow  him  to  get  married  :  "  You  may  live  as  I  am 
living  myself;''  this  I  conceive  to  be  an  opposition  to  religion  in  general. 

1894.  Do  you  say  that  that  is  generally  the  reason  assigned  for  any  disinclination  that 
might  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  marriage  of  slaves  ?  —It  is  the  general  reason  I  have 
heard  adduced  in  all  parts  of  the  island  in  which  I  have  been  stationed. 

1895.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  other  reason  assigned  ? — I  cannot  tell  that  I  have.  I  re- 
collect a  case  that  occurred  in  the  year  1826,  of  two  very  respectable  negroes,  a  man  and 
a  woman,  who  had  been  living  together  in  the  usual  mode  there  some  time  before ;  they 
came  down  to  ask  me  to  marry  them  privately,  because  their  master  would  not  allow  them 
to  be  married.  I  said  I  never  did  so,  and  that  they  must  endeavour  to  get  their  master's 
consent.  I  sent  them  away,  and  told  them  to  represent  their  case  to  their  master,  that  they 
were  both  upon  the  same  property^  that  they  had  been  living  together  before,  and  that  he 

.  certainly  could  not  reasonably  object  to  their  being  married  under  such  circumstances  as 
those.  They  came  back  again,  and  said  that  they  had  represented  their  case  to  their 
master,  but  without  success,  and  they  entreated  me  with  tears  that  I  would  do  something 
for  them ;  I  took  a  step  that  I  had  never  done  before ;  I  wrote  a  very  respectful  note  to 
the  gentleman,  begging  he  would  consider,  that,  although  I  requested  his  permission  for 
those  negroes  to  be  married,  I  was  not  interfering^  and  I  had  no  intention  to  interfere  with 
the  civil  concerns  of  his  property,  and  hoped  he  would  excuse  this  seeming  interference 
on  my  part ;  a  few  of  the  negroes  went  down  with  the  letter,  and  they  said  that  when  he 
read  it  he  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  gave  no  answer. 
Although  there  may  be  other  reasons  which  may  induce  proprietors  to  refuse  their  sanction 
to  negro  marriages,  yet  that  already  stated  is  the  only  reason  I  know  of. 

1896.  Have  you  known  instances  in  which  rewards  have  actually  been  given  by 
masters,  where  the  slaves  are  residing  upon  the  same  property  to  such  as  have  married  ? 
— ^I  have  known  a  few  attorneys  and  a  few  proprietors  encourage  the  marriage  of  their 
negroes,  and  but  a  few,  but  I  never  heard  of  rewards. 

1807.  Did  you  never  hear  of  any  instances  in  which  the  disinclination  upon  the  pact  of 
a  master  to  tiie  marriage  of  the  slaves  has  been  founded  upon  considerations  which  have 
rendered  it  improper  that  those  persons  should  enter  into  the  relation  of  man  and  wife? 
—That  such  instances  may  have  existed  I  do  not  doubt;  but  they  have  not  come  within 
my  knowledge. 

1898.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  only  Instances  that  have  come  to  your  knowledge 
have  been  this  and  similar  instances  of  opposition  proceeding  without  any  reason  at  all  ? 
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1899.  You  do  not  know  any  instances  of  a  contrary  nature,  although  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  might  not  have  occurred  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any,  but  that  they  may  ha<¥e 
occurred  I  have  no  doubt ;  the  general  answer,  in  case  of  objection  to  marriage,  has 
always  been  this,  "  You  may  live  as  I  do/' 

1900..  Did  you  ever  hear  that  answer  given  by  any  white  person  ? — No,  nor  is  it  likely 
I  should ;  but  I  have  heard  it  from  the  negroes. 

1901.  In  the  instance  you  have  just  mentioned  of  the  master  to  whom  you  wrote  the 
letter,  did  you  ever  make  any  personal  communication  to  him  ? — I  did  not. 

1902.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  his  name  ? — Not  the  slightest,  Mr.  William 
Rae. 

1903.  Where  does  he  live  ? — ^At  Kingston ;  the  property  was  at  Port  Royal  Mountains. 

1904.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  reason  you  have  mentioned  assigned  by  any  other  great 
proprietor  himself? — ^No,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  assign  it  to  me ;  but  the  white  people 
are  almost  all  living  in  this  state,  and  therefore  I  could  not  doubt  it  on  the  part  of  the 

negroes. 

1905.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  from  the  fact  of  the  overseer,  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  estate,  living  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  you  conclude  that 
you  have  no  right  to  doubt  that  that  could  be  the  reason  he  could  assign  for  not  allowing 
the  slaves  to  marry  ? — It  is  one  reason  that  would  make  me  believe  it. 

1906.  Has  any  body  with  whom  you  have  communicated  before  your  examinations 
before  this  Committee  suggested  to  you  answers  to  be  given  to  any  questions  which  they 
announced  would  be  put  to  you  ?— No,  nor  would  I  have  allowed  it. 

1907.  When  you  were  in  the  course  of  dictating  your  answers  to  Mr.  Stephen,  did  he 
ever  reason  with  you  upon  any  of  the  answers  you  have  stated  ? — I  have  already  stated 
that  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  thing. 

1908.  Did  you  return  the  printed  questions  ? — ^Yes,  and  I  have  them  not  in  my  pos- 
session ;  but  I  beg  it  to  be  understood  that  I  never  gave  any  answer  to  the  questions  vnXh 
any  reference  to  what  might  occur  in  this  Committee. 

1909.  Did  you  not  know  that  you  were  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  at  the  time  those 
questions  were  sent  to  you  ? — I  knew  it  was  probable. 

1910.  Does  It  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  those  questions  have  been  sent  into  the 
country  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

1911.  You  do  not  know  that  they  have  been  sent  to  the  different  persons  that  are  lec- 
turing in  the  country  ? — No. 

1912.  Does  it  consist  with  your  own  knowledge  that  they  have  been  furnished  to  any 
other  witnesses  tfatat  have  come  before  this  Committee? — It  does  not ;  I  do  not  recollect 
hearing  of  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

1913.  You  did  not  hear  iron  Mr.  Barry  that  they  were  sent  to  him? — No. 

1914.  Nor  any  other  witness? — No. 

Mr.  Henry  Loving,  called  in ;  and  examined. 

1915.  ARE  you  an  inhabitant  of  Antigua  ? — I  am. 

1916.  Have  you  resided  in  that  island  from  your  birth  ? — I  have. 

1917.  Are  you  the  editor  of  a  Weekly  Register  published  in  the  colony  ?— I  am,  and  a 
proprietor  also. 

1918.  Have  you  had  great  opportunities  of  observing  the  negro  character? — I  have 
not,  not  having  ever  lived  upon  a  plantation,  or  been  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  di- 
rection or  control  of  a  plantation ;  all  my  knowledge  of  the  negro  character  upon  planta- 
tions must  be  very  trifling. 

1919.  In  what  part  of  the  island  have  you  resided? — ^At  St;  John's. 

1 920.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  whites  to  the  free  coloured  population  in  An- 
tigua?— In  1821  there  were  1,139  white  male  inhabitants,  and  841  females:  amounting 
to  1,980.  There  were  of  free  coloured  males  1,696,  and  of  females  2,370 ;  making  a  total 
of  4,066.    The  total  therefore  in  fovour  of  the  coloured  was  3,086.  , 

1921.  From  what  authority  is  that  calculation  taken? — Taken  from  the  census  which 
was  stuck  up  in  the  vestry-room,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John. 

1922.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  numbers  have  materially  altered  since  that  time  ?— I 
believe  that  they  have  been  materially  altered,  and  I  vnll  state  my  reasons  for  saying  so. 
Since  the  year  1821  tiiere  has  not  been  any  census  taken :  but,  as  a  man  of  colour  myself 
I  felt  always  a  strong  disposition  to  know  the  progress  which  my  class  of  persons  were 
making  in  the  colony;  and;  after  considerable  pains  and  labour,  several  coloured  gentle- 
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men  with  myself  were  enabled  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  free  population  in  1828 ;  the 
number  of  males  was  then  1,940,  and  females  3,460 ;  making  a  total  of  5,400. 

1923.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  whites  in  that  time  ? — I  cannot  tell. 

1924.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  whites  have  increased  since  1821  ? — I  think  not,  if  I 
may  judge  from  observation ;  I  think  that  they  are  daily  decreasing  in  the  island. 

1925.  Will  you  state  how  the  numbers  were  taken  in  1828;  were  they  taken  in  the 
same  manner  as  1821  ? — In  1828,  by  the  private  exertions  of  some  private  gentlemen  and 
myself,  we  came  to  those  facts ;  but  in  1821  it  was  a  regular  census ;  the  numbers  then 
in  1828  being  5,400, 1  find  that  the  increase  in  the  seven  years  is  1,334,  being  about  200 
per  annum.         » 

1926.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  for  manumissions  that  have  taken  place  in  that 
period? — Unquestionably;  this  number  of  5,400  is  exclusive  of  manumissions. 

1927.  What  is  the  number  of  slaves  in  Antigua  ? — I  cannot  say  the  exact  number  now, 
nor  can  I  immediately  judge  any  further  than  by  reference  to  the  Triennial  Return  which 
was  taken  in  1828 ;  the  number  then  of  both  sexes  was  a  total  of  29,839. 

1928.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  particular  way  in  which  you  were  enabled 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  people  of  colour  in  1828? — I  am  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  population  of  that  description,  and  by  coalescing  with  several  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, the  facts  I  have  now  stated  could  be  very  easily  arrived  at.  In  fact,  in  small 
communities,  like  the  West  India  towns,  persons  must  have  a  pretty  general  knowledge 
of  each  other,  and  where  they  are  of  the  same  class  that  knowledge  must  be  more  intimate. 

1929.  Does  your  own  knowledge  extend  ecjually  to  other  parts  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
gua ? — Yes ;  I  have  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  colour  in  every  quarter  of 
the  island. 

1930.  Was  that  statement  ever  published  by  you  in  the  island  of  Antigua? — Never, 
because  I  thought  it  would  not  be  prudent;  the  authorities  might  have  imagined  that  I 
might  have  done  it  with  some  improper  motive,  to  contrast  the  difference  of  strength  be- 
tween the  one  class  and  the  other. 

1931.  How  happens  it  that  there  has  been  no  census  taken  by  authority  at  any  period 
subsequent  to  1821  ? — I  can  explain  it  in  no  other  way  than  this ;  that  since  1  can  recol- 
lect any  thing  of  public  afiairs,  and  I  am  now  in  the  forty-second  year  of  my  age,  I  do 
not  recollect  a  census  to  have  been  taken  before  that  period  of  1821,  nor  since. 

1932.  Is  marriage  very  general  amongst  the  free  persons  of  colour  in  the  island  of  An- 
tigua ? — In  former  years  it  was  not  so,  because  there  was  a  system  of  concubinage  per- 
inading  even  the  highest  classes  in  the  island  ;  the  force  of  example  carried  that  pernicious 
conduct  in  society  through  every  rank ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  in  late  years,  mar- 
riage is  becoming  very  common. 

1933.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  alteration  of  manners? — I  attribute  it  to  the  in- 
creased advance  in  education,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  knowledge. 

1934.  Has  any  remarkable  improvement  taken  place  lately  in  the  education  of  the  free 
population  of  Antigua  ? — It  has. 

1935.  Has  a  corresponding  improvement  taken  place  in  the  knowledge  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation ? — Uuquestionably  it  has,  and  I  can  very  easily  account  for  it ;  it  must  be  well 
knovm  to  persons  who  have  given  the  subject  any  attention,  that  is,  those  persons  who 
have  embarked  themselves  in  the  West  India  Inquiry,  that  since  the  earliest  history  of 
the  Colonies,  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  there  have  been  most  incessant  and  icost  in- 
defatigable in  instructing  and  enlightening  the  minds  of  all  their  congregation,  both  free 
and  slaves;  the  slaves  especially,  being  the  largest  number,  they  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to.  At  that  time,  the  exertions  of  the  Established  Church  slept :  and  I  may  go 
as  far  as  to  say,  that  of  the  whole  of  the  population,  not  one-tenth  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Established  Church ;  nor  did  even  that  tenth  derive  the  benefit  they  ought  to  have 
got  from  religious  instruction  from  that  establishment. 

1936.  What  were  the  establishments  from  which  they  derived  instruction? — The  Mo- 
ravian and  Wesleyan,  not  the  Baptists,  they  have  never  been  in  the  Windward  Islands. 
This  uniform  degree  of  perseverance,  on  the  part  of  the  sectarians,  has  advanced  the  slaves 
considerably  in  moral  and  religious  knowledge ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  since  that 
Quarter  of  the  world  has  been  erected  into  a  bishopric,  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  has  used 
Uie  most  indefatigable  exertions  which  could  possibly  have  been  expected  from  him,  to 
assist  in  further  advancing  that  knowledge  which  had  become  so  prevalent  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Wesleyan  and  Moravian  missionaries.  I  can  speak  particularly  of  the  island 
of  Antigua;  there  the  bishop  is  represented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pairy,  the  archdeacon,  who 
ii  most  powerfully  aided  by  the  Kev.  Robert  Holbarton,  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St. 
John ;  that  gentleman  has,  by  hb  conduct,  earned  the  good-will,  the  approbation,  and 
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the  thanks  of  the  whole  community  of  every  description,  for  the  very  indefatigable  and 
laborious  exertions  he  has  used  in  giving  religious  knowledge  to  the  slave  population  to 
the  utmost  of  his  ability ;  schools  have  sprung  up  in  the  islands,  in  various  parts,  in  con- 
sequence of  that ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  unity  of  feeling  between  the  sectarians  and 
the  Church  Establishment  in  that  island,  which  promises  now  to  be  very  beneficial  to  all 
classes.  I  attribute  the  sudden  advance  in  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  to  the  erec- 
tion of  those  schools  by  the  Church  Establishment  there ;  because,  notwithstanding  the 
very  great  disposition  which  the  sectarians  had  to  do  the  utmost  in  their  power,  yet  the 
want  of  pecuniary  means  frequently  prevented  them  from  extending  that  knowledge  in 
the  way  they  would  otherwise  have  done ;  but  the  bishop  having  been  furnished  with 
ample  means  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  schools,  he  has  done  so ;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  gospel  there,  being  under  the  direction  of  a  most  able  man,  the  archdeacon,  aided  as 
he  is  by  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's,  I  think  that  matters  are  now  going  on  in 
the  scale  of  religious  education  most  cheeringly  indeed. 

1937.  Can  you  state  about  what  proportion  of  the  slaves  in  Antigua  are  at  this  moment 
capable  of  reading? — I  cannot  say;  but  of  all  the  islands  in  that  archipelago,  it  has  been 
acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  island  of  Antigua  has  a  more  intelligent  slave  popu- 
lation than  any  other. 

1938.  Generally  speaking,  has  this  religious  instruction  been  imparted  to  them  by  oral 
teaching,  or  by  instruction  in  reading?— In  the  former  times  of  the  country,  it  may  have 
been  imparted  by  oral  instruction  more  than  by  the  other  mode ;  but,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  schools,  things  are  now  going  on  upon  a  regular  plan ;  they  are  assembled  in  the 
church  of  St.  John  every  Sunday  afternoon,  where  they  are  taught  by  the  rector  for  some 
hours ;  and  in  the  week,  I  believe,  they  are  allowed  a  small  portion  of  time  on  each 
plantation,  where  catechists  attend,  and  other  teachers,  to  instruct  those  slaves. 

1939.  Having  from  3pour  earliest  infancy  kpown  the  slave  population  of  Antigua,  and 
having  watched  the  progress  of  knowledge  among  them,  what  nas  been  the  effect  upon  the 
morals  of  the  slave  population ;  has  marriage  increased  as  religious  knowledge  has  been 
diffused  among  them  r — Marriage  has  certainly  increased  very  considerably  since  the 
erection  of  the  bishopric  there,  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  of  St.  John  has'  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  impress  upon  the  slaves  the  necessity  of  being  married,  in  preference 
to  leading  the  lives  they  have  formerly  done ;  he  has  succeeded,  I  believe,  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Had  I  been  aware  that  I  should  be  brought  before  this  Committee,  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  documentary  evidence  in  my  possession,  which,  since  I  have  been  in 
England,  I  sent  back,  from  which  I  could  speak  very  positively  upon  these  points ;  but 
I  know  that  couples  are  frequently  married  now  in  various  parishes.  I  am  myself  not  a 
sectarian  ;  I  have  always  been  attached  to  the  Established  Church,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  a  number  of  marriages  called  out ;  a  slave 
belonging  to  such  a  plantation,  owned  by  such  a  person,  to  be  married  to  a  slave  be- 
longing to  another  plantation,  owned  by  such  a  person :  there  are,  perhaps,  five  or  six 
every  Sunday. 

1940.  Are  you  able,  firom  your  personal  observation,  to  state  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  slave  population  with  respect  to  their  feelings  as 
to  their  condition  of  slavery,  whether  they  are  more  contented  or  less  contented  than 
they  were  when  you  first  recollect  them  ? — I  could  not  hazard  an  opinion  of  that  kind ; 
were.  I  to  hazard  any  such  opinion,  it  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  something  like  a  know- 
ledge derived  from  themselves  of  the  true  state  of  their  feeling  upon  that  subject ;  but  I 
have  never  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  them  upon  the  subject,  because,  I  should 
conceive,  that  In  doing  so  I  was  acting  very  improperly.    1  cannot  speak  to  that  point. 

1941.  Have  you  heard  it  mentioned,  as  a  matter  of  conversation  in  the  town,  whether 
the  general  opinion  in  the  island  was,  that  this  education  has  had  a  tendency  to  make 
them  either  restless,  or  the  reverse,  under  their  condition  of  slavery  ? — I  cannot  state  that 
the  slaves  are  positively  restless  under  their  present  condition,  from  having  increased  in 
knowledge ;  but,  according  to  my  conception  of  the  human  mind,  I  should  suppose  it 
impossible  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  debasement  at  the  same  time. 

1942.  From  your  general  observation,  has  there  been  more  discontent,  or  less  discon- 
tent recently,  among  the  slave  population  in  Antigua  than  there  was  some  years  ago  ? — 
I  had  never  perceived  any  discontent  among  the  slave  population  of  Antigua,  till  the 
month  of  March,  1831,  when  the  Sabbath  was  taken  away  from  them  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  that  being  the  only  day  they  had  for  marketing,  and  no  other  day  given  in 
lieu  of  it ;  that  caused  a  revolutionary  movement  on  their  part;  and  certainly  the  spirit 
of  opposition  which  they  evinced  to  the  law  being  carried  into  effect  W9S  very  alarming 
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indeed;  and  it  appeared  to  me,  upon  that  occasion,  that  they  were  resolved  to  have,  at 
least,  that  right  of  which  they  had  been  robbed,  at  all  hazards. 

1943.  You  are  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  is  that  the  only  paper  in  the  colony  ? — No, 
there  is  another. 

1944.  Does  your  paper  circulate  among  the  slave  population  ? — I  think  so. 

1945.  Is  it  read  by  them  ? — I  suppose  so ;  they  are  not  my  subscribers ;  but  a  great 
many  papers  are  purchased  for  ready  money  by  persons  who  do  not  take  it  by  the  year, 
and  consequently  I  do  not  know  who  the  persons  are. 

1946.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  there  is  much  avidity, on  the  part  of  the  slaves, 
to  obtain  authentic  accounts  of  what  passes  in  the  Assembly  in  Antigua  ? — I  cannot  speak 
to  that  point. 

1947  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean,  when  you  state  that  the  Sunday  was  taken 
from  the  negroes ;  to  what  purpose  was  the  Sunday  put  by  the  Assembly  ? — From  imme- 
morial usage,  the  slaves  have  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  provisions,  and  their 
little  commodities  of  one  kind  or  another,  for  sale  on  the  Sabbath  day,  because  they  had 
no  other  time  to  dispose  of  those  provisions.  This  practice  had  been  going  on  with  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony,  and  they  never  attempted  to  put  any  stop  to  this 
violation  of  the  Ix)rd*8  day,  until  the  Government  of  this  country  strenuously  desired  that 
they  should  forthwith  abolish  marketing  on  the  Sabbath  day ;  in  consequence  of  that,  a  law 
was  passed  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  year,  and .  on  some  day  in  the  month  of  March, 
that  law  was  carried  into  effect,  which  prevented  the  slave  from  selling  his  commodities 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  abolishing  every  thing  like  marketing,  but  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  no  other  period  to  dispose  of  those  goods. 

1948.  Is  the  negro  in  Antigua  allowed  any  day  in  the  week  for  himself  ? — He  has  none 
by  law. 

1949.  Is  it  the  practice  to  give  grounds  to  the  negroes,  or  to  give  them  an  allowance 
of  food  ? — They  have  ground,  and  they  have  an  allowance  besides,  that  is  provided  for 
the  amelioration  law  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

1950.  Have  they  the  alternate  Saturday  in  Antigua,  as  they  have  in  Jamaica? — ^They 
have  not ;  th^  system  is  a  verv  extraordinary  one,  and  one  I  should  think  that  is  likely  to 
lead  to  considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves ;  for  when  that  law  was 
carried  into  effect,  which  prevented  the  slave  from  selling  his  commodities  upon  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  they  gave  him  no  other  time  in  lieu  of  it,  the  discontent  among  them  was 
daily  increasing,  even  after  the  revolutionary  movement  was  quelled ;  and  large  gangs 
were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  Government  House  almost  daily,  and  the  Governor  was 
besieged  in  his  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  redress.  This  spirit,  which  I 
should  conceive,  ought  to  have  induced  the  Legislature  to  have  given  them  some  fixed 
time  or  other,  made  no  sort  of  impression  upon  their  minds,  but  the  proprietors  gave  to 
the  slave  just  whatever  time  they  pleased  in  the  week,  and  the  practice  is  in  this  way  : 
some  of  the  most  liberal  proprietors  give  their  slaves  the  whole  of  Saturday :  others  give 
them  half  the  Saturday,  that  is,  from  twelve  o'clock ;  others,  again,  give  them  from  two 
o'clock  on  the  Saturday ;  their  are  others,  again,  who  give  to  a  certain  per  centage  of  the 
slaves,  a  day  a  week,  that  is,  six.  I  know  some  estates  that  give  only  to  half  a  dozen 
slaves  one  day  in  every  week ;  consequently  the  half  dozen  that  have  the  day  this  week, 
out  of  a  gjang  of  300,  are  not  likely  to  come  to  market  again  very  soon.  The  system 
altogether  is  a  most  desultory  one;  there  is  no  regular  plan  adopted  among  the  planters 
themselves,  and  the  Legislature  have  not  recognized  that  the  slaves  shall  have  any  day 
given  to  them. 

1951.  Are  there  any  proprietors  who  do  not  allow  any  day,  or  any  portion  of  a  day  to 
their  slaves  for  marketing?— I  am  not  aware  of  that;  I  believe  that,  however  trifling  the 
time  may  be,  there  is  always  some  time  allowed,  but  not  sufficient. 

1952.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  of  any  one  estate  from  a  market? — Fifteen  miles. 

1953.  What  proportion,  should  you  suppose,  of  the  slaves  have  the  whole  of  Saturday 
given  to  them  ? — I  should  think  about  one-thiid. 

1954.  Is  the  Sunday  religiously  observed  throughout  Antigua,  by  cessation  from  labour 
on  the  part  of  the  slaves  ? — Unquestionably ;  but  where  the  slave  is  not  permitted  to 
have  any  other  time,  or  any  but  a  trifling  portion  of  time  in  the  week,  to  dispose  of  his 
commodities,  he  must  devote  a  great  part  of  the  Sunday  to  working  on  his  grounds ; 
for  one  channel  of  his  little  revenue  bemg  blocked  up,  he  must  exercise  his  industry  in 
another  way. 

1955.  Are  thfre  many  free  blacks  in  Antigua  ?r-- Yes,  there  are. 

1956.  Do  they  engage  willingly  in  labour? — Certainly,  upon  all  occasions;  it  is  only 
to  hold  out  the  hope  of  reward  before  them,  and  they  work  cheerfully. 
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1957.  In  what  description  of  labour  have  you  observed  them  engaged? — ^They  are 
principally  jobbers,  porters,  labourers  attending  masons,  and  what  they  term  hodmen. 

1258.  Do  they  engage  in  field  labour? — They  do  not;  the  proprietors  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  do  it,  least  it  should  have  the  effect  of  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  slaves. 

1959.  Do  you  think  that,  if  there  existed  no  such  objection  in  the  minds  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  their  engaging  in  field  labour,  the  tree  blacks  themselves  would  willingly 
engage  in  it  ? — No  free  black  at  present  in  the  towns  would  go  upon  a  plantation  and 
engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  those  free  blacks  in  the 
towns  are  now  earning  their  living  in  some  industrious  way,  not  so  labourious  as  field 
labour ;  but  whether  the  slaves,  if  emancipated,  would  still  go  on  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  another  question. 

1960.  Do  not  a  greater  proportion  of  the  free  coloured  people  reside  in  the  town  of  St. 
John  ? — They  do ;  nine-tenths  of  the  firee  coloured  population  reside  in  the  town  of  St 
John. 

1961.  Are  you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  relish  the  negroes  have  for  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life,  and  of  their  willingness  to  labour  hard  in  order  to  obtain  them  ? 
— There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  and  this  I  can  say,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  slaves  are  very  great  lovers  of  those  little  comforts  of  life  which  we  all  seek  alter,  let 
our  condition  be  ever  ^  poor ;  hence  arises  the  very  great  industry  they  use  in  the  inter- 
mediate time  between  the  drawing  them  off  from  the  labour,  and  the  resumption  of  it, 
that  is,  the  period  allowed  them  for  their  breakfast  and  dinner. 

1902.  Is  not  that  labour  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  fiimilies 
the  necessaries  of  life  ? — Unquestionably,  and  even  after  he  has  done  his  master*s  work, 
at  night,  he  will  set  out  and  travel  perhaps  six  miles,  with  some  little  commodity  to  dis- 
pose of,  in  order  to  administer  to  his  little  comforts. 

1963.  If  the  negro»  by  light  labour,  were  able  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  fiimily 
those  immediate  necessaries  of  life  which  are  indispensable  to  maintain  human  existence, 
are  you  of  opinion  that  he  would  for  hire,  work  hard  to  obtain  more  than  the  necessaries 
of  life? — I  should  think  that  no  man  would  overwork  himself,  unless  he  was  over 
avaricious. 

1964.  Do  you  knoW  any  thing  of  cane  hole  digging  ? — I  do  not. 

1965.  Is  not  it  considered  extremely  hard  work  by  the  black  population  ? — It  must  be, 
for  every  labourer  works  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  whole 
gang  working  together,  the  weak  with  the  strong. 

1966.  Do  you  conceive  that,  except  for  a  very  high  rate  of  wages,  a  free  negro  would 
consent  to  dig  cane  holes,  when  by  lighter  work,  and  at  much  lower  wages,  he  might 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — I  have  thought  of  that  subject  more  than  once,  and  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  and  am  still  of  opinion,  that  one-third  of  the  slaves,  if  they 
were  emancipated  to-morrow,  would  not  return  to  field  labour. unless  some  law  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  confining  those  persons  to  those  pursuits  in  life  to  which  they 
have  been  brought  up ;  that  third  who  would  not  labour  in  that  way,  I  conceive  would 
be  persons  that  have  been  disgusted  with  the  life  they  have  lived  hitherto,  and  that  indeed 
they  wish  to  get  rid  of  it,  because  they  deem  it  a  punishment.  But  where  could  they 
get  bread  ?  they  would  come  into  the  towns,  they  could  not  get  it  there ;  they  must  be- 
come vagrants,  and  disease,  or  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  would  sweep  off  the  whole  of 
that  third;  and,  consequently,  whenever  I  have  thought  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  I  have 
always  put  it  down  in  my  mind  that,  unless  some  regulations  were  made  to  confine  the 
present  agricultural  labourers  to  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  had  been  brought  up^ 
one-third  of  them  would  abandon  it,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  two-thirds, 
I  do  believe,  would  attach  themselves  strictly  to  the  soil;  because  it  is  one  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  Creole  negro  to  be  fond  of  the  place  of  his  birth ;  he  calls  it  (I  have  heard  tnem 
call  it  so  myself)  his  <<born  ground  ;*'  in  fact,  the  associations  of  his  childhood  are  all 
laid  there ;  he  has  his  little  fruit  trees,  and  other  things  about  his  little  hut,  and  he  has  his 
family.  If  he  removes  from  thence,  where  can  he  get  a  house  ?  Nowhere.  If  he  comes 
mto  the  towns  he  must  purchase  every  thing  he  uses;  he  cannot  pick  up  a  little  fire-wood 
as  he  does  in  the  country ;  he  cannot  pick  anji  of  those  esculents  which  may  be  found 
wild  in  some  parts,  and  make  himself  a  dish  of  any  thing ;  he  must  put  his  hands  into 
his  pocket  to  procure  even  the  most  trifling  necessaries  of  life ;  the  majority  of  them  are 
well  aware  of  this,  and,  if  they  were  made  free,  they  would  be  desirous  to  remain  where 
they  are ;  and  nothing  but  a  hatred  of  a  white  master  would,  in  my  opinion,  induce  them 
to  leave  the  identical  properties  upon  which  they  are  now. 

1967.  Notwithstanding  this  attachment  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  notwithstanding 
this  fear  of  want,  still  you  state  that  your  belief  is,  that  the  first  immediate  consequence 
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of  emancipation  would  be  one-third  of  the  whole  population  having  recourse  to  a  vaga- 
bond life? — I  am  of  opinion,  that  one-third  of  them,  from  hard  treatment  and  cruel  usage, 
and  other  things,  have  so  completely  turned  their  mind  against  agricultural  pursuits,  that, 
in  the  event  of  emancipation,  they  would  put  down  the  hoe,  expecting  that  they  could 
get  labour  of  a  lighter  description  elsewhere,  by  which  they  would  be  able  to  maintain 
themselves. 

1968.  Then  the  first  effect  of  the  emancipation  would  be  either  a  suppression  by  force 
of  this  vagabondism  of  one-third  of  the  population,  or  a  civil  convulsion  in  the  island  ? 
— Exactly  so. 

1969.  When  you  say  that  you  think  a  portion  of  them  would  work  upon  the  plantations 
where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  live,  do  you  mean  that  they  would  work  at  sugar- 
planting,  or  what? — ^They  would  be  compelled  to  work  at  that  occupation  to  which  they 
had  been  brought  up,  otherwise  they  must  starve. 

1970.  Would  not  the  soil  produce  them  abundant  means  of  living  without  having  re- 
course to  the  cultivation  of  sugar? — ^Not  having  devoted  my  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, 1  cannot  give  an  opinion  as  to  what  would  be  a  substitute  in  tlie  lieu  of  sugar 
cultivation. 

1971.  Supposing  them  to  be  free  men,  and  to  have  the  power  of  cultivating  what  they 
pleased,  would  it  not  naturally  follow  that  they  would  cultivate  their  own  food,  and  that 
tkey  would  not  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  supposing  they  had  the  power 
of  procuring  land  by  renting  it,  or  by  any  other  means  ? — If  the  land  in  the  island  were 
allotted  to  the  slaves  as  small  farmers,  subject  to  a  certain  rent  to  the  proprietors,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  that  they  would  endeavour  to  carry  on  a  cultivation  with  some  other 
commodity  than  that  of  the  sugar  cane. 

1972.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  could  not  cultivate  the  sugar  cane  otherwise  than  by 
acting  in  gangs,  as  they  do  in  a  state  of  slavery,  which  is  adverse  to  the  natural  condition 
of  people  in  a  state  of  freedom  ? — I  think  that  the  planters  have  depended  too  much  upon 
manual  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  their  estates,  and  hence  the  avidity  they  show  for 
having  large  gangs;  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  machinery  of  this  country  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies  with  considerable  advantage  ;  there  is,  for  example,  a  gang 
called  the  weeding  gang;  now  I  consider  them  quite  an  unnecessary  thing. 

1973.  With  reference  to  cane  hole  digging,  have  you  ever  contemplated  the  substitution 
of  machinery  for  manual  labour  for  that  process  ? — Certainly ;  there  are  several  planters, 
who  are  more  wise  than  others,  who  make  use  of  the  plough  constantly.  We  know  that 
the  plough  can  turn  up  the  soil,  and  other  machinery  can  reduce  it  into  that  state  in  which 
the  cane  can  be  planted. 

1974.  Must  it  not  be  the  interest  of  the  planter  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves 
upon  his  estate,  and  to  substitute,  as  far  as  possible,  machinery  for  manual  labour  ? — Un- 
questionably. 

1975.  And  yet  is  it  not  the  ^Eict,  that  manual  labour  is  held  to  be  indispensable  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  that  is  the  fact. 

1976.  How  do  you  account  for  the  planter,  whose. interest  it  is  to  substitute  machinery 
for  manual  labour,  not  doing  it  to  a  greater  extent? — Because  I  conceive  he  has  not  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  superior  beneftts  of  machinery  to  manual  labour. 

1977.  Is  is  not  deeply  his  interest  to  ascertain  that  by  experiment,  and  must  it  not,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs,  have  been  tried  frequently  ?«-I  should  think  so. 

1978.  Are  there  any  ploughs  used  upon  any  of  the  estates  in  the  island  ? — A  good 
many ;  I  speak  merely  as  a  traveller  going  through  the  country,  and  seeing  the  plough  in 
operation.  There  are  estates  that  surround  the  town  within  gun-shot,  where  you  can  see 
the  plough  going  on  ;  I  have  travelled  through  the  country  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  miles 
at  times  on  business  unconnected  with  any  plantation  affairs,  and  I  have  seen  it. 

1979.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  religious  instruction,  do  a  great  proportion  of  slaves 
iu  tlie  island  attend  some  place  of  religious  worship  ?—^They  do,  I  should  suppose  9-lOths 
of  them. 

1980.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  think  9-10th8  of  the  slaves  of  Antigua  upon  a  Sun- 
day attend  some  religious  service  ? — I  d(»think  so. 

1981.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  the  present  feeling  of  the  slaves,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  that  wide  diffusion  of  human  knowledge  among  the  slave  population  is  con- 
sistent with  the  permanent  endurance  of  slavery  ? — I  should  think  that  religion  would 
never  teach  a  man  to  take  tjp  arms  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  but  I  should  think 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  would  bring  with   it  also 

.  knowledge  of  another  description ;  it  would  so  flair  expand  the  mind  of  the  negro,  as  to 
make  him  capable  of  seeing  the  nakedness  of  his  own  condition,  as  to  make  him  see  that 
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he  is  a  poor  abject  miserable  being,  and,  when  contrasted  with  some  of  his  relatives  who 
have  lately  got  their  freedom,  it  could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  himself  a  man  uniust- 
iy  dealt  with. 

1982.  Is  the  contrast  you  mention  very  great  between  the  condition  of  the  free  black 
and  the  condition  of  the  slave  ? — The  contrast  must  be  very  striking,  because  one  man 
has  the  use  of  his  faculties  both  of  body  and  of  mind. 

9183.  Is  it  visibly  the  state  of  things,  that  there  is  a  great  contrast  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  free  black  and  that  of  the  slave  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — Certainly. 

1983.  Both  as  to  his  physical  condition  and  as  to  his  moral  condition  ? — I  will  not  say 
as  to  his  moral  condition,  because  there  are  a  great  many  slaves  that  are  a  thousand  times 
more  moral  tiian  some  of  the  free  population  ;  there  are  some  slaves  that  would  be  a  good 
pattern  to  some  of  the  free  population  of  the  towns ;  but  I  speak  particularly  of  his 
civil  condition,  and  in  every  thing  relating  to  his  civil  condition,  the  free  black  is  far  the 
superior  to  the  other. 

1985.  As  to  his  tendency  to  intemperance  or  to  crimes,  or  to  dissolute  habits? — It  must 
be  supposed  that  the  lower  class  of  population  in  towns  must  be  more  vicious  tlian  the 
peasantry  in  the  country. 

1986.  In  point  of  fact,  is  the  free  black  man  in  the  towns,  so  far  as  regards  the  posses- 
sion of  the  means  of  livelihood  and  the  actual  comforts  of  life,  in  a  better  condition  than 
the  slaves,  speaking  generally  ? — ^Assuredly,  because  he  can  earn  as  much  in  one  day  as 
the  slave  gets  from  his  master  in  one  week  for  his  allowance. 

1987.  In  point  of  fact,  does  the  free  black  person  possess  greater  means  of  subsistence, 
and  has  he  more  of  the  actual  comforts  of  life  than  the  slave  upon  an  estate  ? — He  has  in 
tvery  respect,  and  a  reference  to  the  case  of  the  African  apprentices  lately  emancipated 
would  prove  that. 

1988.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  of  the  case  of  the  emancipated  apprentices  ? — In 
1828  there  were  371  captured  negroes,  and  36  Creole  escheated  slaves,  liberated   from 
further  dependence  on  the  Crown  in  the  island  of  Antigua.     I  think  the  conduct  of  these 
people,  since  their  liberation,  a  fair  proof  by  which  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  any  colonial 
slaves  for  speedy  emancipation ;  with  the  solitary  exception  of  a  case  of  petit  larceny,  no 
others  of  tneir  whole  number^have  been  guilty  of  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  island 
down  to  the  period  when  I  left  it,  that  was  in  July  last,  and  they  were  pursuing  an  indus- 
trious course  for  their  own  support.    Some  of  these  Africans  were  employed  by  me  from 
time  to  time  as  hodmen,  while  others,  both  male  and  female,  lived  in  my  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  this  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  discovering  personally  their  industry,  the 
avidity  with  which  they  coveted  the  possession  of  money  and  other  property,  their  love  of 
fine  clothes,  and  the  desire  of  copying,  as  close  as  possible,  the  dress,  manners,  and  speech 
of  the  Creoles,  and  in  some  instances,  they  have  succeeded  in  gaining  the  advantage  of  the 
natives  in  these  several  respects.    With  reference  to  their  industry,  it  is  notorious,  that 
most  of  the  laborious  work  in  the  town  of  St.  John  is  performed  by  them.   Several  employ 
themselves  as  fishermen,  some  as  mariners  and  bargemen ;  others  as  hodmen,  porters,  and 
house  servants,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  labour  except  agricultural ;  that  branch  of  industry 
having  been  forbidden  while  they  were  under  the  control  of  the  collector  of  His  Majes- 
ty's Customs,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  indentures,  by  which  they  were  bound  to 
several  persons ;  and  moreover,  their  services  were  never  sought  after  by  the  planters,  as 
agricultural  labourers,  since  the  period  when  they  were  liberated,  because  I  conceive  that 
no  planter  could  be  brought  to  hazard  the  employing  of  free  men  as  labourers  on  the  soil 
among  the  slaves  of  his  plantation,  from  the  fear  that  they  would  inject  into  the  minds  of 
the  slaves  notions  of  liberty,  which  would  be  incompatable  with  the  interests  of  their 
owners.    Many  of  the  women  have  become  active  hucksters  and  vendors  of  dry  goods  and 
provisions  in  the  markets;  some  are  house-maids,  some  laundresses,  and  others  drudges. 
But  the  most  remarkable  facts  are,  that   not  fewer  than  5  per  cent,  have  purchased  their 
own  houses,  including  three  freeholds;  and  of  the  371  who  received  their  certificates  of 
liberation,  only  one  man  and  five  women  have  returned  upon  the  bounty  of  the  Crown, 
and  even  these  were  obliged  to  do  so  by  medical  advice,  because  they  were  decrepit  and 
unfit  for  labour. 

1989.  Have  you  yourself  authenticated  these  facts? — I  have;  at  the  time  that  these 
people  were  set  at  liberty,  there  were  not  a  few  persons  in  the  island  who  believed  that 
they  would  become  burthensome  to  the  community.  It  was  considered  that,  being  Africans, 
not  many  years  from  their  native  wilds,  and  not  being  equally  well  informed  with  the 
Creoles,  nor  possessing  generally  an  equal  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  when  thrown 
upon  their  own  hands  after  several  years'  maintenance  by  the  Government,  they  would  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  mendicity  and  wretchednes^  and  become  a  tax  upon  the  public ;  but^ 
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these  fearful  anticipations  were  soon  succeeded  by  an  assurance  that  they  were  totally 
groundless.  Notwithstanding  their  general  quiet  conduct,  for  a  period  of  two  years  and 
a  half  after  their  liberation,  I  would  not  attempt  to  say  that  there  are  not  some  of  bad 
principles  among  them.  In  £sicty  I  have  heard  said,  that  there  were  such ;  but  it  woald  be 
strange  indeed,  if,  among  so  many  persons,  there  should  be  found  none  that  were  free 
from  blame.  'Perhaps,  after  all,  their  greatest  crime  maybe  found  under  the  denomination 
of  insolence;  but  those  who  make  this  charge  pay  very  little  attention  to  the  circumstance, 
that  these  Africans  have  not  forgot  their  native  freedom,  and  that  they  have  penetration 
enough  to  discern  that  they  cannot  be  insulted,  in  the  manner  that  a  slave  is,  with  impu- 
nity. During  their  apprenticeship,  some  of  their  masters  and  mistresses  desired  to  exercise 
the  same  control  over  them  as  they  would  over  slaves,  but,  as  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
terms  of  their  indentures,  and  resisted  by  the  apprentices  themselves,  it  left  an  incurable 
rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  defeated  party. 

1990.  Do  you  think  the  presence  of  such  a  body  in  the  heart  of  a  slave  population  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  island  ? — If  it  be  meant  that  any  fear  would  be  entertained  of 
those  liberated  Africans  injecting  improper  notions  into  the  heads  of  the  slaves,  I  say,  no, 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  sort,  but  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that,  where  the  slave 
population  behold  a  race  of  persons  recently  brought  amongst  them,  now  thriving  under 
the  beneficial  effects  of  freedom,  there  must  be  some  considerable  jealousy  among  them. 

1991.  Do  those  persons  reside  principally  in  the  town  of  St.  John's? — ^They  do,  to 
which  place  the  slaves  have  constant  access  in  some  way  or  other. 

1992.  How  long  were  they  in  the  island  before  they  were  liberated? — Some  were  there 
as  long  back  as  fourteen  years,  others  much  more  recently. 

1993.  Had  they  all  religious  education  ? — Some  of  them  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
Moravian  Church,  some  to  Methodist  Churches,  and  some  to  the  Established  Church. 

1994.  Were  they  all,  to  a  certain  degree,  educated? — I  cannot  say  that;  but  even  the 
worst  of  them  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to  know  that  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves 
as  good  members  of  society ;  and  hence  those  results  have  followed,  that  since  the  period  of 
their  liberation  up  to  the  time  I  cane  to  England  there  was  not  one  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  one  for  petit  larceny,  that  had  been  convicted  before  any  court. 

1995.  Do  not  you  consider  that  their  orderly  conduct  and  their  good  behaviour  since 
their  emancipation  is  much  to  be  ascribed  to  the  discipline  which  their  minds  and  cha- 
racters have  received  through  education  and  religious  instruction ;  and  suppose,  for  instance, 
the  same  number  of  persons  without  the  advantages  of  any  religious  instruction  had  been 
so  emancipated,  would  you  have  expected  the  same  good  results  from  it? — No. 

1996.  Was  their  religious  instruction  and  their  knowledge  generally  superior  to  that 
possessed  by  the  slaves  in  the  island  of  Antigua? — By  no  means. 

1997.  Have  they  acquired  knowledge  superior  to  that  generally  possessed  by  the  slaves 
now  ? — I  do  not  think  so  by  any  means. 

1998.  Do  they  despise  the  slaves,  or,  if  opportunities  occur,  are  they  willing  to  asso- 
ciate with  them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  despise  them,  because  I  know  that  some  of  them 
intermarry  with  the  slaves  by  the  sectarians,  for  it  would  not  be  permitled  by  the  Estab- 
lished Church. 

1999.  Then  the  intercourse  between  the  liberated  Africans  and  the  slave  population  in 
Antigua  is  unchecked  and  constant  ? — It  is,  for  I  know  there  are  a  few  of  them  in  my 
neighbourhood,  who  told  me  myself  of  their  having  wives  upon  the  plantations. 

2000.  Do  not  you  believe  that  that  constant  intercourse  between  the  liberated  blacks  and 
the  slaves  must  increase  the  danger  of  keeping  the  slaves  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? — I  do 
think  so ;  in  fact  I  know  instances  in  the  town  of  St.  John's  where  a  slave  has  associated 
himself  with  a  free  person  as  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  sectarian  discipline,  and  the 
slave  so  associating  in  marriage  with  a  free  person  has  after  a  period  become  refractory  ; 
the  owner  found  it  impossible  to  make  any  hand  of  the  slave  any  longer,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  that  the  owner  would  be  obliged  to  order  such  slave  to  go  and  find 
another  owner.  The  slave  has  been  the  whole  time  playing  a  deep  game ;  his  object 
was  to  get  his  own  freedom,  and,  as  soon  as  that  order  has  been  given  to  him  to  find 
another  master,  he  or  she  has  gone  to  some  relation  or  intimate  friend,  and  got  that  person 
to  go  to  the  owner  and  make  a  bargain  for  his  freedom,  and  advance  the  money  for  the  slave, 
the  slave  agreeing  with  his  friend  to  refund  the  money  by  instalments ;  that  has  been  often 
done. 

2001.  You  said  that  there  have  been  maniages  between  the  free  people  and  the  slaves 
by  the  sectarians,  but  that  by  the  Established  Church  it  was  not  permitted  ?— There  is  no 
law  recognizing  marriage  between  slaves  and  free  persons,  and  any  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Chjrch  marrying  a  free  person  and  a  slave  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  £50. 
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S002.  Is  iliat  under  any  law  ? — I  believe  it  is ;  I  have  heard  the  matttr  ovet  and  over 
again  discussed  in  the  House  of  Assembly ;  1  have  heard  the  principle  attacked  by  the 
request  of  the  rector,  sending  down  a  member  to  attack  it  in  the  House. 

2003.  Were  you  in  the  island  when  this  emancipation  of  this  body  of  Africans  took 
]»lace  ? — Yes. 

2004.  Was  it  communicated  to  them  suddenly,  or  in  what  manner? — ^The  Governor 
issued  instructions  that  they  should  all  appear  before  him  upon  a  certain  day,  and  show  their 
capability  by  some  strong  proof  of  maintaining  themselves,  and  those  who  did  so  should 

npi   be  liberated ;  they  did  so;  and  they  brought  forward  persons  for  whom  they  had  been 


roi 
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working  to  show  their  capability  and  their  willingness;  others  brought  forward  their 
^  4  neighbours  to  prove  that  they  were  working  for  themselves,  that  their  indentures  had 
"^A  expired,  and  that  they  were  then  working  for  themselves,  and  capable  of  doing  so ;  and, 

upon  his  so  making  out  a  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Government,  he  was  given  a  certi- 
^  ficate  of  freedom,  and  I  printed  those  certificates  of  freedom. 

2005.  How  many  of  the  whole  number  failed  to  make  out  a  case  ? — I  cannot  tell,  for  I 
}  c  did  not  attend ;  but  I  know  that  in  anticipation  of  the  whole  of  them  being  liberated  1 
^^    think  I  printed  more  than  400  of  those  certificates. 

2006.  You  say  they  were  called  up  individually  to  make  out  a  case  to  the  Governor' to 
be  entitled  to  their  freedom ;  what  time  did  it  take  before  the  whole  number  were  liberated 
from  the  Grovemor*s  first  beginning  this  inquiry  to  the  liberation  of  the  last  man?— The 
whole  was  done  in  one  day. 

^"^1  2007.  Did  any  of  them  remain  unliberated? — I  cannot  state  that,  as  I  was  not  present 
at  the  examination. 

^'^^  2008.  Although  you  were  not  present,  can  you  state  what  you  believe  to  have  been  the 
mode  of  the  examination,  was  it  a  summary  one,  or  was  it  a  protracted  one  ? — ^The  exami- 
nation, as  I  heard  from  persons  that  were  present,  was  a  very  fair  one ;  they  were  asked 
how  they  lived,  what  was  their  trade,  how  much  they  were  capable  of  earning,  and  so  forth, 
aad  what  proo&  had  they  to  that  effect,  and  each  one  made  out  his  case. 

2009.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  was  the  rate  of  daily  wages  which  any  of  those  who 
worked  for  hire  were  able  to  prove  upon  that  occasion  ? — I  gave  them  Is.  6d,  sterling  as 
labourers ;  I  was  erecting  a  building  and  had  occasion  for  several  labourers,  and  I 
employed  two  or  three  of  those  men  for  four  months. 

2010.  At  what  work  ? — ^Attending  masons. 

2011.  How  had  they  been  employed  principally  during  the  time  of  their  apprenticeship  ? 
— They  were  bound  to  persons  to  teach  them  some  useful  occupation. 

2012.  Was  there  much  intercourse  between  the  slave  population  and  those  Africans 
during  the  peried  of  their  apprenticeship  ? — Unrestrained  intercourse. 

2013.  In  point  of  fact,  was  there  much  intercourse? — Unquestionably,  they  had  inter- 
course without  any  sort  of  hindrance  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  they  were  appren- 
ticed. 

.2014.  With  respect  to  the  hodman  that  received  Is.  Qd.  a  day  from  you,  how  was  his  clo- 
thir  g  as  compared  with  the  clothing  of  the  ordinary  slaves  upon  a  plantation  ? — It  was  belter. 

2015.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  his  diet  was? — He  dieted  himself  upon  all  that 
description  of  cheap  produce  which  is  to  be  had  in  the  island,  such  as  the  ground  provi- 
sion produced  there,  yams,  potatoes,  eddoes,  rice,  corn,  meal  imported  from  America, 
together  with  pickled  or  salt  fish,  or  fresh  meat  if  he  chose. 

2016.  Was  his  diet  as  good  as  that  of  the  slaves  generally? — It  was  much  better. 
2017  Did  you  observe  that  those  men  were  prone  to  drunkenness? — Not  more  so  than 

any  other  part  of  the  population. 

2018.  And,  although  they  were  recently  imported  from  Africa,  you  saw  no  proneness 
in  them  to  return  to  their  wild  habits  ? — Certainly  not;  I  have  stated  before  the  great  dis- 
position they  showed  to  copy  as  nearly  as  possible  the  habits  of  the  Creoles,  in  dress, 
manners,  and  customs. 

2019.  Do  they  generally  wear  shoes  ? — They  are  vety  partial  to  dress  of  any  descrip- 
tion whatsoever ;  the  majority  of  them  wear  shoes. 

2020.  Upon  all  occasions  ? — Yes. 

2021.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  comparative  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  slave  per 
day  on  a  plantation,  as  compared  with  Is.  6d.  €t  day,  the  wages  you  paid  to  those  free 
labourers  ? — I  know  that  I  have  purchased  a  week's  allowance  of  some  of  my  relatives 
(for  I  have  relatives  in  slavery),  to  prevent  them  from  having  the  necessity  of  taking  it  to 
market,  when  they  perhaps  could  not  sell  it ;  I  have  purchased,  at  the  market  valuation, 
a  whole  week's  allowance  for  2s.  Zd.  currency,  which  at  par  is  Is.  l^d,  sterling,  and  at 
other  times  at  Is.  6d.  sterling. 
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2022.  Therefore,  supposing  a  planter  can  afford  to  pay  for  his  labour  no  more  than  that  ^ 
which  he  now  gives  to  nis  slaves,  unless  he  could  reduce  the  number  of  his  labourerSj  i^ 
would  he  not  be  unable  to  cultivate  his  plantation,  paying  ls,6d,SL  day  to  the  same  num-  |M 
ber  of  labourers  now  upon  it  ? — I  conceive  that  no  planter  would  be  able  to  cultivate  bis 
plantation  and  pay  Is.  6d,  a  day  sterling  in  money  to  his  slaves,  unless  a  capital  of  some 
Kind  or  other  was  given  to  him,  because,  under  present  circumstances,  he  can  go  to  a  mer- 
chant and  get  creait  from  him  for  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  which  the  slaves 
are  supplied  for  twelve  months,  and,  in  a  failure  of  a  crop,  the  merchant  is  at  tiroes  good 
enough  to  extend  the  credit  for  a  twelvemonth,  upon  getting  a  partial  payment ;  but,  if 
the  planter  was  obliged  upon  the  emancipation,  to  pay  the  slaves  in  money  entirely,  he 
cannot  do  it  in  any  way  possible,  nor,  in  tact,  would  the  currency  of  the  country  support 
it. 

2023.  Then  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  that  sugar  cultivation  could  go  on  with 
free  labour  in  Antigua? — Certainly. 

2024.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the  answers  you  have  given  as  to  the  ordinary 
rat«  of  wages  of  a  free  labourer  being  Is.  6d,  per  day,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  plan- 
ter being  able  to  afford  that  rate  of  wages  ? — I  say  that  he  could  not  do  it  without  being 
supplied  with  capital  from  some  quarter ;  I  consider  that  his  present  condition  is  a  ruined 
one,  not  from  the  Government  here,  but  from  the  British  merchants. 

2025.  Is  it  not  supposing  an  impossibility  that  he  should  acquire  capital  as  the  conse- 
quence of  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  does  it  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  sugar  cul- 
tivation and  free  labour  could  not  co-exist  ? — I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  moment  slaveit 
ceased  to  exist,  no  man  would  give  him  credit  until  he  saw  how  the  new  system  worked, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  planter  would  be  ruined,  unless  he  was  furnished  with  capital. 

2026.  Do  you  not  think  the  emancipated  slave,  if  he  had  a  certain  time  given  him, 
would  work  part  of  the  time  for  his  master,  if  he  was  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  work 
for  himself  ? — ^I  have  never  given  attention  to  the  contemplation  of  any  such  contract. 

[N.B. — The  examination  of  this  Witnea  was  not  concluded,  circumstances  obliging  him  to 
leave  England  immediate^  after  his  examination  this  <fay.] 
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Luna,  2^  die  J  unit,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE   CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  John  Thorp,  called  in  ;  and  exaroined. 

2027.  ARE  you  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England? — I  am. 

2028.  You  have  been  in  Jamaica? — I  have. 

2029.  For  how  long  a  time?--Two  years  and  a  quarter;  I  went  there  in  December 
1826,  and  t  left  in  March  1829. 

2030.  What  part  of  the  island  were  you  in?~In  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  the  whole  of 
the  time. 

2031.  Had  you  a  church  of  your  own,  or  were  you  a  curate? — I  was  assistant  curate 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trew,  the  rector  of  the  parish. 

2032.  Have  you  known  many  emancipated  slaves  ? — I  have  known  some. 

2033.  Have  you  ever  known  their  emancipation  lead  to  want  on  the  part  of  the  slaves? 
— I  never  knew  of  any  such  case. 

2034.  Among  those  you  knew,  were  there  any  that  were  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  ? — No,  many  were  much  more  comfortable  than  slaves. 

2035.  You  never  knew  any  emancipated  persons  in  a  state  of  pauperism? — Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

2036.  Have  you  known  any  emancipated  persons  who  lived  by  plunder  ? — No. 

2037.  Have  you  heard  of  any  ? — No. 

2038.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  emancipated  persons  are  more  prone  than  others  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  or  to  commit  offences  against  society  ? — I  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  so. 
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U      3030.  Have  you  known  of  any  emancipated  persons  who  hired  themselves  to  work  in 

rai  the  ield  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  any  hiring  themselves  to  plantation  labour. 

a::i      2040.  Why  do  they  not  — From  the  degradation  which  they  conceive  it  to  b^  for  a 

i  H  freed  man  to  work  with  a  slave;  it  associates  them  with  a  class  above  whom  they  consider 

03  themselves  to  be  placed. 

i»       2041.  Are  there  other  employments  open  to  them  ? — ^There  are. 

vi       2042.  Are  those  employments  as  prontable  as  field  labour  t  —More  so. 

^       2043.  Do  you  conceive  that  if  the  slaves  were  emancipated,  the  same  hindrances 

t,|  which  now  exist  to  that  employment  in  agriculture  would  then  exist? — No,  I  think  they 

,  k  would  be  abolished. 

pc       2044.  You  think  that  that  objection  is  chiefly  owing  to  an  unwillingness  they  have  to 

work  with  the  slaves  ? — Yes,  and  probably  also  there  may  be  a  little  repugnance  to  work 
fj    on  the  plantation  where  they  had  before,  perhaps,  been  subject  to  coercion. 

2045.  How  are  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  generally  fed  ?— The  plantation  slaves  in  my 
3ari   parish  were  almost  universally  fed  with  the  provisions  which  they  cultivated  themselves. 
^       2046.  Have  they  nothing  given  in  addition  to  that  ?— About:  six  salt  herrings  a  week 

to  each  adult,  and  a  less  quantity  to  a  child. 

2047.  Were  there  no  exceptions  to  this  rule  within  your  knowledge  ? — None  whatever, 
as  &r  as  regards  plantation  slaves. 

2048.  When  slaves  maintain  themselves  by  cultivating  provision  grounds,  do  they 
maintain  their  children  also? — Yes,  they  do  so,  as  far  as  I  have  understood;  indeed,  in 
most  cases  I  know  that  tliey  do,  because  I  had  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

2049.  Do  you  know  the  time  allowed  by  law  for  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds  ? — 
Twenty-six  days  in  the  year ;  and  then  they  work  on  the  Sundays  as  well,  at  least  on  a 
portion  of  the  Sundays. 

2050.  Have  you  been  often  on  estates  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

2051.  Do  you  conceive  the  time  allowed  by  law  to  be  generally  sufficient  for  the 
f\    maintenance  of  the  slaves  ? — ^No,  I  think  not. 

2052.  On  what  ground  do  you  deem  it  to  be  insufficient? — Because  they  are  compelled 
to  work  in  their  grounds  on  a  Sunday,  and  the  provision  which  they  cultivate  on  the  other 
twenty-six  days  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them  as  they  ought  to  be  maintained,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severe  labour  they  have  to  undergo ;  it  would  enable  them  to  cultivate,  on 
land  of  fair  quality,  a  sufficiency  of  vegetable  provisions,  but  not  other  things. 

2053.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  insufficient  if  they  work  on  the  Sunday,  or  insufficient  if 
I     they  do  not  work  on  the  Sundays  ? — It  is  certainly  insufficient  if  they  do  not  work  on 

the  Sundays. 

2054.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  that  had  grounds,  that  did  not  work  on  Sundays  ?— 
I  used  to  hear  complaints,  from  some  of  the  overseers,  of  negroes  that  would  not  work  in 

'  their  plantations  upon  a  Sunday ;  and  I  know  one  instance,  where  some  slaves  were 
assembled  in  a  gang,  and  made  to  work  in  the  field  on  a  Sunday,  with  their  drivers  with 
them,  instead  of  working  in  their  provision  grounds,  and  then,  I  believe,  they  had  provi- 
sions allowed  them  from  the  store.    That  occurred  on  the  estate  of  Stanton. 

2055.  When  you  said  that  they  would  get  vegetables  enough,  what  is  their  usual  food 
of  vegetables  ? — ^Yams,  plantains,  and  cocoas. 

2056.  But  still  you  think  they  have  not  an  adequate  supply  of  food  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  vegetable  affords  a  sufficient  degree  of  nutriment  to  slaves  working  as 
they  do. 

2057.  Is  it  usual  for  the  slaves  who  have  provision  grounds  not  to  work  on  Sundays? 
— No,  it  is  not  usual ;  they  generally  do  work  on  Sundays. 

2058.  What  part  of  St.  Thomas  did  you  reside  in  ?— In  the  Morant  Bay  District. 

2059.  Residing  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast  during  the  three  years  you 
remained  in  the  island,  did  you  ever  know  of  the  negroes  in  your  district  employing  a 
drover  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  their  surplus  provisions  to  Kingston  market  ? — I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing. 

2060.  Do  you  know  the  fact,  that  the  negroes,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  grounds, 
raise  more  provisions  than  they  require  for  their  own  use,  and  that  of  their  families? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

2061.  What  do  tliey  do  with  the  surplus? — ^They  generally  bring  it  to  the  market  on  a 
Sunday,  at  Morant  Bay. 

2062.  You  never  heard  of  their  sending  them  down  to  Kingston  by  a  drover  ?-f-No,  £ 
have  read  of  such  a  thing,  but  I  never  heard  of  it. 

2063.  Did  you  ever  see  the  supplies  of  the  negro  furnished  to  him  from  the  estate?— 
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Yes ;  I  have  generally  seen  the  negroes  returning  from  the  store,  where  they  have  bad  tlie 
supplies  dealt  out  to  them.  r 

2064.  On  what  estate  ? — On  Pembroke  Hall  Estate,  I  remember  it  particularly. 

2065.  Do  you  know  the  daily  duration  of  field  labour  in  that  part  of  Jamaica,  as  fixed 
by  law  ? — About  eleven  hours  and  a  half. 

2066.  To  what  other  occupations  is  the  slave  subject  out  of  crop,  besides  the  regular 
hours  of  field  labour? — Not  any  that  I  know  of,  for  his  master. 

2067.  Do  they  never  gather  grass  in  that  neighbourhood? — No;  it  is  not  the  custom  in 
St.  Thomas-in-the-East. 

2068.  And  in  crop  time,  what  additional  time  may  be  required  of  them  without  vio- 
lating the  law  ? — I  never  heard  of  any  restriction,  in  point  of  law,  to  the  hours  of  labour 
daring  the  crop  time. 

2069.  What  was  the  usual  duration  of  the  labour  of  the  slave  in  crop  ime,  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  you  lived  ? — In  addition  to  the  daily  labour  of  eleven  hours  and  a 
half,  there  was  the  night  labour,  which  occurred  on  most  estates  every  other  night ;  I  be- 
lieve the  usual  practice  was  for  one  spell,  on  the  estates,  to  sit  up  six  hours,  and  then  the 
other  spell  another  six  hours,  and  on  some  estates  that  would  occur  every  night,  and  od 
others,  where  the  slaves  were  numerous,  every  other  night. 

2070.  Do  you  mean,  that  on  any  estate,  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  slaves,  during 
crop  time,  worked  eighteen  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four  ? — That  was  what  I  always 
understood  to  be  the  practice ;  I  never  was  present  at  an  estate  where  I  saw  the  slaves 
labouring  the  whole  extent  of  the  time. 

2071.  Do  you  believe,  that  in  any  estate  in  that  parish,  the  slaves,  during  crop 
time,  worked  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four? — Yes  ;  I  know  cases  where  slaves  have 
told  me  that  they  have  worked  from  six  in  the  morning  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  with 
the  cessation  of  about  half  an  hour  at  breakfast-time,  and  a  little  interval  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

2072.  But  for  rest  only  six  hours  were  given,  excepting  the  usual  shell-blow  ? — No ; 
that  is  what  I  understood. 

2073.  Did  they  go  on  with  that  day  by  day  ? — I  generally  understood  that,  where  the 
slaves  were  not  numerous  enough  to  be  divided  into  spells,  half  of  the  able  negroes  ^ere 
required  for  half  of  the  night,  and  the  other  half  of  the  negroes  for  the  other  half  of  the 
night,  and,  in  that  case,  of  course,  they  would  go  on  the  next  day. 

2074.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  required? — I  cannot  state  that,  for  I  was  not  suf- 
ficiently versed  in  it. 

2075.  Did  you  ever  have  an  opportunity  yourself  of  seeing  the  process  of 
sugar-boiling  ? — Not  for  any  length  of  time,  but  I  have  been  occasionally  in  a  boiling- 
house. 

2076.  At  night?— Not  at  night. 

2077.  What  did  the  negroes  generally  do  on  their  return  firom  work  ?-t- What  I  have 
always  understood  has  been  their  usual  domestic  employments. 

2078.  Did  they  go  to  bed  early,  or  employ  themselves  in  friendly  meetings? — Tl  ere 
are  some  negroes  that  will  do  that,  and  there  are  others  that  will  return  home. 

2079.  Is  it  your  impression  generally,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  that  the  negroes  are 
completely  exhausted,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  but  rest  ? — It  is  at  times  very  severe 
labour. 

2080.  Did  you  ever  see  them  dancing  afler  their  work? — I  have  seen  two  or  three 
occasionally  in  little  groups  that  have  assembled  about  Morant  Bay. 

2041.  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  negroes  houses? — Never,  because  I  always  considered 
them  as  secluded. 

2082.  Did  you  receive  a  series  of  printed  questions  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  ?-> 
I  did. 

2083.  Have  you  got  them  in  your  possession  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2084.  Were  there  many  negroes  that  attended  your  church  ? — The  average  attendance  of 
the  slaves  for  the  last  year  I  was  there,  amounted  to  about  eighty,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection. 

2085.  What  class  of  sla\es  were  they? — Plantation  slaves  principally. 

2086.  In  what  outward  condition  did  they  come  to  church  ? — ^The  head  negroes  gene- 
rally had  white  jackets  and  trowsers,  but  the  field  negroes  generedly  appeared  in  their 
common  Osnaburgh  dresses. 

2087.  Were  they  clean  ? — Yes,  clean. 

2088.  Were  they  apparently  comfortable  ? — ^Yes,  they  appeared  comfortable  as  far  as 
their  dress  was  concerned,  but  they  were  not  in  shoes. 
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3089.  Ib  the  neighbourhood  Mrhere  you  have  been,  did  the  slaves  frequently  or  gene- 
rally procure  for  themselves  some  articles  of  convenience,  besides  their  necessary  food, 
<Hich  as  adding  to  their  clothing  ? — ^Yes,  the  negro  women  generally  managed  to  procure  a 
muslin  dress  to  appear  at  church  in ;  that  was  Uie  general  garb  in  which  the  negro  women 
appeared  at  church. 

2090.  How  were  they  able  to  do  it  ? — ^I  know  of  no  other  resource  that  they  had,  but 
the  sale  of  their  surplus  provisions. 

2091.  Were  there  many  cases  in  your  neighbourhood  of  slaves  that  were  fed  from  the 
stores  of  the  owner  ? — No. 

2092.  Has  the  conduct  of  the  emancipated  slaves  and  the  free  people  you  have 
known  been  generally  good  ? — Yes,  unexceptionable,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  went. 

2093.  How  many  emancipated  slaves  have  you  known?  —Speaking  at  a  round  guess,  I 
think  I  may  say  from  two  to  three  hundred. 

2094.  Do  you  mean  persons  bom  free,  or  persons  born  slaves  and  subsequently  eman- 
cipated ? — Persons  born  slaves  and  subsequently  emancipated. 

2095.  Where  did  they  reside? — In  various  parts  of  Morant  Bay  and  Bath. 

2096.  From  your  acquaintance  with  them,  do  you  consider  them  as  industrious  and 
disposed  to  hard  labour  and  severe  work  ? — ^Yes,  those  that  I  knew  were  so. 

2097.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  class  of  people  have  any  great  desire  for  the 
comforts  and  little  luxuries  of  that  station  of  life  in  which  they  are  placed  ? — I  think 
they  have. 

2098.  What  have  you  known  them  work  at ;  have  you  ever  known  them  work  upon  a 
aigar estate? — ^Never;  I  have  known  them  work  upon  provision  grounds,  and  I  have 
known  them  bring  their  own  provisions  to  market  day  after  day. 

2099.  From  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  character  of  the  free  people  generally,  with 
respect  to  their  industry  and  general  conduct,  do  you  apprehend  that,  it  a  large  emancipa- 
tion were  to  take  place,  the  slaves  so  emancipated  would  be  willing  to  work  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

2100.  Have  you  ever  considered  that  subject? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

2101.  How  many  negroes  might  you  have  known  in  your  district? — ^I  knew  several 
thousands,  but  my  means  of  communication  with  them  were  very  limited ;  only  about 
eighty  on  the  average  attended  Church,  but  there  were  about  6,000  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity that  might  have  attended. 

2102.  But  you  never  visited  them  in  their  houses? — No,  my  chief  intercourse  with 
them  was  upon  the  Sunday. 

2103.  Were  your  duties,  as  curate,  confined  to  the  discharge  of  service  on  a  Sunday,  or 
had  you  any  thing  answering  to  what  would  be  here  called  parochial  weekly  duties  ? — 
The  duties  of  the  curate  were  to  visit  a  few  of  the  estates  in  the  parish,  which  permitted 
religious  instruction,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  it  was  proceeding,  and  my  duties,  of 
course,  carried  me  there  occasionally. 

2104.  Did  your  duties  lead  you  to  superintend  and  examine  how  the  schools  were 
going  on? — Not  schools,  but  how  the  oral  instruction  that  was  permitted  by  the  ownersi 
of  several  of  the  estates  was  going  on,  chiefly  amongst  the  children. 

2105.  Did  the  discharge  of  those  duties  lead  you  from  time  to  time  to  examine  chil- 
dren upon  the  different  estates  where  such  oral  instruction  existed  ? — It  did. 

2106.  How  many  estates  did  you  visit  in  that  way  ? — I  think  about  twenty- 
four  estates. 

2107.  By  whom  was  this  oral  instruction  given? — By  free  brown  people,  who  are 
called  Catbechists. 

2108.  By  whom  selected?— By  the  Rector,  Mr.  Trew. 

2109.  Were  there  no  schools  in  which  reading  was  taught  in  that  parish  ? — On  the 
estates  of  Sir  George  Rose,  Coley  and  Morant,  reading  was  permitted,  but  there  was 
none  of  the  owner's  time  allowed  for  that;  it  was  merely  half  an  hour  two  days  in  a  week, 
during  the  shell-blow. 

2110.  Were  there  many  that  were  taught  to  read  ? — No,  very  few ;  the  average  in  my 
estate  was  one  in  thirty-eight. 

2111.  When  you  visited  the  slaves  on  the  estates  where  religious  instruction  was  per- 
mitted, where  did  you  see  the  slaves  ? — ^At  the  overseer's  house  sometimes,  and  at  other 
times  at  the  boiling-house,  and  at  other  times  in  the  book-keeper's  house ;  but  generally 
at  the  overseer's  house. 

2112.  Those  were  the  places  which  were  pointed  out  as  convenient  by  the  overseer  ? — Yes. 

2113.  When  you  went  to  visit  the  estates,  did  you  assemble  those  children  together?— 
They  were  generally  assembled  for  me. 
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2114.  Had  you,  before  you  went  to  Jamaica,  or  have  you  since,  been  at  all  conyersant 
with  the  teaching  of  children  in  this  country? — I  have,  both  before  and  since. 

2115.  Knowing' the  progress  that  children  make  under  instruction  in  this  country,  can 
you  give  any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  relative  powers  of  the  children  of  this  country 
and  the, children  of  negroes  in  acquiring  religious  knowledge? — I  know  no  difference 
whatever ;  I  should  say  they  are  quite  upon  a  par ;  I  had  very  frequent  opportunities  of 
forming  an  accurate  opinion,  because  I  was  myself  engaged,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the  East,  in 
the  instruction  of  some  free  black  children.  I  have  been  very  much  engaged,  both  before 
I  went  to  Jamaica  and  since,  in  the  instruction  of  children  of  peasantry  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  I  should  say  there  is  not  the  slightest  difference. 

2116.  What  were  the  ages  of  the  children ?— From  about  six  to  fourteen;  much  about 
the  same  as  in  this  country. 

2117.  Upon  those  occasions  did  you  see  the  parents,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parents  that  they  should  be  instructed,  and  that  they 
should  do  well  ? — ^There  was  very  great  desire. 

21 J 8.  Did  the  parents  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  their  children 
in  knowledge  ? — They  did,  as  far  as  I  had  opportunities  of  judging ;  and  I  knew  children 
on  some  estates  that  used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  head  drivers ;  and  the  opportu- 
nities I  had  of  observing  them,  which  were  vei^  frequent,  led  me  to  that  opinion. 

2119.  Were  there  any  adults  instructed  on  the  estates? — ^Very  few  indeed;  the  aduhs 
that  used  to  attend  were  principally  appointed  by  the  overseers  to  mind  the  children. 

2f20.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  adult  slaves  had  the  means  or  time  to  attend  ? — No,  I 
think  they  would  have  attended  if  they  had  an  opportunity^  because  they  manifested  that 
desire  on  a  Sunday. 

2121.  Were  there  any  free  people  of  colour  attended  to  receive  instruction? — There 
were  some  few  on  the  Sundays. 

2122.  Have  you  seen  much  of  mere  catechetical  instruction  separated  from  the  teaching 
of  reading  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

2123.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency  in  conveying  religious  and  moral  know- 
ledge ? — I  consider  it  quite  inefficient  for  the  purpose,  because  I  have  always  found  the 
ideas  conveyed  by  those  means  so  very  transient ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  saw  any  good 
effect  of  it  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  negro. 

2124.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  great  effect  produced  upon  their  moral  condition  by  in- 
struction accompauied  by  reading  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2125.  You  stated  that  you  received  a  list  of  printed  questions  from  the  Anti-slavery 
Society ;  who  was  the  person  that  addressed  those  questions  to  you  ? — It  was  from  Mr. 
George  Stephen;  it  was  in  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton's  name  that  I  received  them. 

2126.  Did  you  send  a  written  answer  to  them? — I  did,  partially. 

2127.  Has  any  person  suggested  to  you  answers  to  be  given  by  you  before  this  Com- 
mittee ? — None  whatever. 

2128.  Has  any  rejoinder  been  made  to  you  since  you  returned  those  answers,  either  in 
writing  or  verbally  ? — None  whatever. 

2129.  You  have  been  for  some  time  in  correspondence  with  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
have  you  not  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

2130.  During  your  residence  in  Jamaica  did  you  hear  the  question  of  emancipation 
^m  time  to  time  mentioned  in  any  conversations  in  the  intercourse  you  had  with  the 
slaves  ? — Never. 

2131.  When  you  first  went  there,  was  there  any  instruction  given  to  you  by  your  prin- 
cipal as  to  what  your  line  of  duty  was  to  be  with  respect  to  the  slave  population  ? — Mr. 
Trew  told  me  of  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  and  the  very  cautious  prudence  which  I 
should  have  to  manifest,  and  therefore  I  abstained  purposely  from  questioning  the  slaves 
upon  the  subject,  and  from  questioning  the  overseers  also,  lest  any  suspicions  should  be 
entertained  that  I  might  be  an  agent  to  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  the  consequence  of  which 
would  have  been  that  I  should  have  had  no  opportunity  of  instructing  the  slaves. 

2132.  Were  you  on  the  inland  establishment? — No. 

2133.  At  the  time  you  were  at  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  do  you  think  the  proceedings, 
which  had  taken  place  in  Parliament  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  Uie 
slaves,  or  the  Resolutions  of  1823,  were  generally  known  on  the  plantations  to  the  slaves 
or  to  the  free  people  of  colour  ? — They  were  perfectly  known  by  the  free  people,  because 
they  had  access  to  the  newspapers. 

2134.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  slaves  were  acquainted  with  those  subjects? — ^Yes,  I 
believe  them  to  be  so  from  the  conversations  I  had  with  free  people. 

2135.  Did  you,  at  the  time  you  were  in  that  parish,  ever  think  there  was  any  danger 
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in  the  then  state  of  things  ? — No,  I  did  not  conceive  the  slightest  danger  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas-in-the-East ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Trew  informed  me  that,  during  the  rebellion 
of  St.  George's,  he  found  scarcely  a  single  slave  in  the  whole  parish  that  knew  anything 
about  it. 

2136.  Comparing  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  slaves  when  you  first  went  to  St. 
Thomas-in-the«East,  witR  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  slaves  when  you  left  it,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  two  years  and  a  quarter,  should  you  say  that  they  were  less  contented 
when  you  came  away  than  when  you  first  went  there  ?^-I  saw  no  symptoms  of  discontent 
then ;  I  used  to  hear  frequently  complaints  of  the  esdiaustion  of  the  labour,  and  the  ex-^ 
tent  of  it,  and  the  consequent  deprivation  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction. 

2137.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  slaves,  and  any  thing  that  dropped  from  the 
slaves  that  you  heard,  you  are  not  of  opinion  that  they  were  more  discontented  in  1829 
than  they  were  in  1826  ?— No,  I  have  no  reason  to  judge  so ;  the  parish  in  which  I  lived 
has  always  been  remarkable,  at  least  since  Mr.  Trew  has  been  there,  for  the  moral  im- 
provement of  the  slaves,  as  compared  with  other  parishes. 

2138.  Do  you  know  whether  the  allowed  instruction  you  have  mentioned  upon  the 
difierent  estates  prevails  in  that  parish  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  other  parishes? — It  does 
to  a  much  greater  extent. 

2139.  Have  you  been  able  to  contrast  the  moral  conduct  of  the  slaves  in  that  parish, 
where  this  instruction  is  favoured,  with  the  moral  conduct  in  other  parishes  where  it  is  not 
BO  favoured  ? — I  have. 

2140.  What  is  the  result? — ^That  in  the  one  case  there  is  almost  universal  immorality, 
in  the  other  case  there  is  a  great  tincture  of  morality. 

2141.  Have  you  been  able  to  compare  the  degree  of  content  prevailing  amongst  the 
slaves  in  St.  Thomas,  with  a  degree  of  content  prevailing  in  other  parishes,  where  in- 
struction is  not  so  favoured  ? — I  had  not  a  personal  opportunity  myself,  but  Mr.  Trew 
said,  and  he  has  related  it  not  only  to  myself  but  in  a  pamphlet  which  he  has  published, 
that,  during  the  rebellion  in  St.  George%  where  there  was  no  religious  instruction,  they 
could  not  find  a  single  religious  slave  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  that  was  at 
all  implicated  in  the  rebellion. 

2142.  Was  that  an  adjoining  parish  ?-^-No,  it  was  a  distant  parish. 

2143.  Then  your  religious  instruction  in  St.  Thomas,  as  conveyed  by  the  clergymen  ot 
the  Established  Church,  was  oral  instruction? — It  was  oral  instruction  principally;  but 
there  was  also  a  great  degree  of  religious  instruction  afforded  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
of  whom  there  were  three  in  the  parish,  by  attendance  at  the  places  of  worship  on  a 
Sunday. 

2144.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  couduct  of  the  slaves,  when  working  for  them- 
selves, have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  of  their  probable  habits,  if  emancipation 
should  take  place  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  I  have  seen  them  cultivating  their  grounds,  and  I  have 
seen  them  take  their  provisions  to  market,  and  I  have  known  cases  where  slaves  have  not 
only  supported  themselves,  but  supported  their  aged  relatives  by  means  of  their  own 
labour. 

2145.  Does  not  the  law  compel  the  owner  to  support  the  aged  slave,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  his  slave  relations  ?-^I  have  always  understood  that  it  did,  but  I  know  that  in 
practice  it  was  not  carried  into  effect,  because  I  know  some  cases  where  aged  slaves  were 
maintained  wholly  by  the  exertions  of  their  relatives. 

2146.  Without  the  aid  of  the  proprietor  ? — Yes ;  there  might  be  in  some  cases  a  small 
allowance  of  salt  fish,  but,  beyond  that,  I  know  they  had  none ;  ground  was  allotted  to 
them,  but  they  were  not  able  to  work  it  themselves. 

2147.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  economy  and  management  of  the  par- 
ticular estate  upon  which  you  say  that  instance  occurred,  as  to  be  able  to  state  that,  al- 
though the  relations  of  that  aged  person  worked  upon  his  grounds  for  him,  the  time  which 
they  had  so  given  to  him  was  not  afterwards  made  up  to  them  by  the  direction  of  the  over- 
seer or  owner  afterwards? — ^The  estate  to  which  I  have  referred  was  that  of  a  jobbing 
gang,  close  to  my  residence*  and  therefore  I  used  to  see  the  slaves,  when  they  came  upon 
their  own  day  to  work  in  their  grounds,  and  then  they  used  to  work  also  in  the  grounds  of 
their  aged  relative ;  but  I  cannot  toy  positively  that  the  time  was  not  made  up  to  them, 
although  I  do  not  believe  it  was. 

2148.  Have  you  any  reason  for  stating  that  such  was  not  the  fact? — Yesj  my  reason  is 
this,  because  I  did  not  see  them  working  in  those  grounds  on  any  other  day  than  on  the 
regular  d^s  allowed  to  them  for  the  cultivation  of  their  own  grounds. 

2149.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  negro  might  not  have  been  working  at  extra  time,  in 
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return  for  the  time  he  had  given  upon  his  tged  relation's  ground,  without  your  knowing 
it  ? — There  might  have  been  a  casual  instance  of  it. 

2150.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  attention  was  so  much  directed  to  the  employ- 
<  ment  of  the  slaves  upon  those  provision  grounds,  which  you  say  were  under  your  eye, 

that  you  can  take  upon  yourself  to  state  as  a  fact,  that,  excepting  in  a  casual  instance,  the 
time  given  upon  the  ground  of  the  aged  negro  vras  not  made  up  to  those  negroes  ? — 
That  is  my  impression. 

2151.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  constantly  observing  those  negroes? — No, 
because  I  had  no  object  in  doing  so ;  I  only  mean  to  state  that  those  negroes  used  to 
come  up  to  their  grounds  upon  the  day  allowed  them  by  the  overseer,  and  that  they  used 
to  work  their  own  grounds,  and  then  to  assist  in  working  the  grounds  of  their  aged  re- 
lative ;  I  know  one  case  where  a  man  had  a  blind  wife,  and  I  know  that  they  used  to 
support  the  blind  wife  altogether;  I  used  frequently  to  go  into  their  huts,  and  they  were 
the  only  negro  huts  I  visited. 

2152.  Did  any  other  instance  fall  under  your  observation? — ^No,that  was  the  only  one 
I  remember. 

2153.  Even  if  that  extra  time  were  allowed,  would  it  not,  in  your  opinion,  demonstrate 
the  unwillingness  of  the  slave  to  work  for  hire  and  reward ;  the  reward  in  that  case  being 
time  allowed  for  that  extra  work  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it  would ;  because  there  would  be 
no  absolute  compulsion  in  that  case. 

2154.  Have  you  yourself  employed  any  negroes  in  any  but  domestic  work? — No,  I  have 
not. 

2155.  Judging  from  the  experience  you  derived  during  your  residence  in  Jamaica, 
coupled  with  what  you  have  since  heard,  have  you  any  fixed  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
danger  or  safety  of  emancipating  the  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ?— I  never  believed 
that  there  would  be  any  danger  attending  it;  I  believe  that  the  danger  would  principally 
be  from  the  continuance  of  slavery ;  and  my  reasons  for  stating  this  is,  that  as  &ir  as  my 
own  parish  is  concerned,  there  were  a  very  considerable  number  of  negro  slaves,  respec- 
table in  character,  who  would  themselves  be  the  first  to  suppress  any  act  of  insubordma- 
tion  on  the  part  of  others,  and  they  are  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  the  rest  look  up  with  a 
degree  of  respect.  My  reason  for  stating  that  I  believe  there  would  be  danger  from  the 
continuance  of  slavery  is,  from  the  knowledge  the  slave  has  obtained  of  his  rights,  and  of 
his  being  unjustly  deprived  of  them,  and  his  gaining  such  a  degree  of  knowledge  as  will 
render  him  dissatisfi^  with  his  condition. 

2156.  Can  you  sever  any  notions  of  right  from  law  ?— Yes,  I  think  there  are  natural 
rights,  antecedent  to  all  law. 

2157.  Are  those  rights  so  understood  by  the  slave  population,  in  your  opinion? — I 
think  they  must  be,  in  proportion  as  they  become  acquainted  with  religion. 

2158.  Did  you  inculcate  those  opinions  upon  tlie  slaves? — By  no  means;  it  would 
have  been  treason ;  I  went  there  merely  to  teach  them  Christianity  under  any  form  of 
Government. 

2159.  It  being  your  opinion  that  those  natural  rights  are  founded  upon  Christianity, 
how  did  you  sever  the  teaching  of  Christianity  from  inculcating  their  natural  rights  ? — I 
conceive  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  teach  the  slaves  Christianity,  without  teaching  them 
that  Christianity  inculcated  those  just  rights.  It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  the 
slaves  that  God  made  all  men  free,  and  that  it  was  their  right  to  be  free ;  I  could  teach 
them  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  without  teaching  them  that,  and  without  materially 
impairing  the  Gospel. 

2160.  But  still  you  did  not  preach  to  them  the  whole  of  Christianity,  inasmuch  as  you 
omitted  this,  which  you  consider  an  integral  part  of  it? — I  do  not  consider  it  an  essential 
part  of  Christianity ;  but  I  conceive  that  it  is  an  opinion  which  roust  be  consequent  upon 
the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

2161.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  what  constitutes  the  right  of  a  human  being,  as  de- 
rived from  God  himself,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  Christianity? — No,  I  think  not;  I 
conceive  that  as  St.  Paul  could  teach  Christianity  under  a  state  of  slavery,  so  any  other 
Christian  minister  can  do  the  same,  and  it  has  been  shown  by  the  fact ;  but  I  conceive 
that  it  is  a  knowledge  consequent  upon  Christianity  for  them  to  know  that  they  have  a 
right  to  be  free,  and  that  of  this  right  they  have  been  unjustly  deprived ;  and  this  they 
will  learn  from  the  great  Christian  precept,  '*  To  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  you." 

2162.  Does  St.  Paul  inculcate  that  doctrine  in  his  Epistle  to  Philemon  ? — ^I  conceive 
that  St.  Paul  inculcates  upon  Philemon  the  necessity  of  emancipating  Onesimus,  and  I 
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deriTe  my  opinion  from  that  yene,  ^  Receive  him  not  as  a  senrant,  but  above  a  servant* 
a  brother  beloved,  especially  to  me;  but  how  much  more  unto  their  brethren  in  the  flesh 
and  in  the  Lord."  Now,  of  course,  if  Philemon  received  him  as  a  brother^  he  would  re- 
ceive him  as  an  emancipated  person ;  I  think,  therefore,  it  amounts  to  a  recommendation 
upon  the  part  of  the  Apostle  to  emancipate  Onesimus. 

2163.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  it  to  be  your  opinion  that,  if  a  slave  be- 
came fiiUy  instructed  in  religion,  he  would  feel  the  injustice  of  slavery  more  than  he  would 
if  he  had  never  been  so  taught  ? — I  should  wish  to  make  a  distinction ;  it  is  very  possible 
for  a  slave  to  receive  religious  knowledge  without  having  his  heart  duly  impressed  with 
it ;  it  is  very  possible  for  religion  to  dwell  in  the  head  without  touching  the  heart ;  now, 
when  religion  touches  the  heart,  I  conceive  that  it  teaches  him  submission  to  the  powers 
that  be,  and  then  the  slave  will  submit,  because  Christianity  enjoins  it ;  but,  where  reli 
gious  knowledge  is  conveyed  vnthout  being  followed  by  religious  feeling,  I  conceive  that 
must  tend  to  make  the  slave  dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  and  to  use  means  to  deliver 
himself  from  it. 

2164.  How  do  vou  reconcile  that  which  you  have  jost  said  to  be  the  result  of  religious 
knowledge,  with  the  description  you  have  previously  given  of  the  effect  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast,  where  you  describe  the  persons  to  have 
been  in  a  perfectly  contented  state  ? — ^There  were  a  great  many  persons  in  that  parish, 
who,  I  believe,  were  real  recipients  of  religion,  and  those  others  who  had  become  in- 
structed in  religion  had  not  received,  perhaps,  the  knowledge  that  they  were  unjustly  de- 
prived of  their  rights ;  the  question  might  not  liave  been  so  mooted  as  it  has  been  lately ; 
that  part  of  religion  which  I  conceive  would  teach  them  that  they  were  unjustly  deprived 
of  their  rights  would  be  that  golden  rule  of  our  Saviour. 

2165.  Had  they  acquired  the  religion  of  the  head  or  the  religion  of  the  heart?— Some 
had  received  the  religion  of  the  letter,  and  some  bad  received  the  religion  of  the  heart ; 
and  of  course  those  who  had  received  the  religion  of  the  head  would  become  much  more 
enlightened  than  those  who  had  received  no  religion  at  all,  and  that  increased  light  would 
of  course  open  their  minds  fully  to  the  inequality  and  injustice  of  their  lot. 

2166.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  negroes  there  might  be  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-£ast? — ^Twenty-three  thousand. 

2167.  Of  that  number  how  many  were  there  in  your  district  ?—t About  one-third  of  the 
number.  There  was  a  large  district,  the  Blue  Mountain  Valley,  which  contained  a  great 
number  in  a  state  of  great  degradation. 

21 68.  When  you  speak  of  the  safety  of  emancipation,  do  you  always  pre-suppose  that 
the  negroes  emancipated  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  provision- 
grounds  ? — I  conceive  there  would  be  the  adoption  of  such  police  regulations  as  might 
tend  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  colony ;  and  one  of  those  regulations  might  be,  that  Uiey 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  provision  grounds,  at  a  certain  rent  paid  to  the  master, 
or  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  remain  upon  the  estates,  and  yield  a  certain  portion 
of  labour  ror  a  certain  portion  of  land. 

2169.  Would  not  the  police  regulations  you  contemplate  be  an  interference  pro  tanto 
with  the  rights  of  the  owner  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  estate  ? — It  must  remain 
optional  with. the  owner  whether  he  would  consent  to  it. 

2170.  If  the  owners  generally  in  Jamaica,  upon  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
thought  it  no  longer  their  interest  to  cultivate  sugar,  but  to  convert  their  estates  either  into 
arable  land  or  pasturage,  or  coffee  plantations,  not  requiring  the  same  amount  of  manual 
labour,  and,  following  their  interests,  cleared  their  estates  of  a  portion  of  the  negroes  now 
upon  tiiem,  do  you  conceive  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  would  be  consistent  with 
public  peace,  if  emancipation  took  place  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because  thertf  is  a  vast  quantity  of 
kind  yet  uncultivated  in  Jamaica,  quite  adequate  to  employ  all  the  slaves  now  in  it. 

2171.  Is  that  land  without  owners? — ^No,  but  it  is  without  cultivation  for  want  of 
hands.  I  know  a  vast  extent  of  land  in  my  own  parish,  which  was  very  excellent  land 
for  the  cultivation  of  provision  grounds,  and  would  be  so  converted  if  the  negroes  were 
suffered  to  hire  it,  because  in  the  case  of  runaway  slaves,  they  generally  flee  to  the 
mountains,  and  there  they  have  been  known  to  form  regular  settlements  of  their  own, 
and  to  raise  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions.  I  have  never  myself  made  a  tour  over  the 
mountains,  but  I  have  conversed  with  those  who  have,  and  they  have  told  me  that  they 
have  met  with  little  patches  of  ground,  aud  settlements  of  runaway  negroes. 

2172.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  capable  of  affording  sub- 
sistence for  ail  die  slaves  now  upon  it? — ^Yes. 

2173.  Is  it  also  your  opinion  that  sugar  cultivation  could  be  carried  on  after  eman* 
cipation  took  place  ?— <Yes,  I  think  it  could  under  proper  police  regulations. 

M2 
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2174.  Is  not  the  cultivation  of  sugar  the  most  severe  of  all  field  labour  jn  a  tropical 
climate  V — It  is. 

2175.  Would  not,  therefore,  the  wages  required  by  the  slave  for  that  particular  species 
of  labour,  be  higher  than  for  any  other  species  of  labour  ? — Perhaps,  if  the  system  of 
cultivation  continues  as  it  is,  they  would  require  a  greater  advance  of  wages  than  on  a 
coffee  property,  for  instance ;  but  I  apprehend  that  a  change  from  the  system  of  slavery 
to  freedom  would  bring  a  change  in  the  mode  of  agriculture ;  in  fact,  it  has  been 
partially  adopted  in  some  parts  of  the  island. 

2175.  Would  a  change  from  slavery  to  freedom  supersede  the  necessity  of  cane  hole 
digging  ? — I  think  it  might  be  done  by  the  plough. 

2177.  Why  is  not  it  now  done  by  the  plough,  if  it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  planter? 
— I  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  prejudices  of  the  planters. 

2178.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  properties  in  Jamaica  to  be 
able  to  state  whether  or  not  there  are  certain  soils  where  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  use  the  plough  advantageously  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  agriculture 
to  state  that ;  but  I  have  known  properties  where  the  plough  has  been  used  partially,  but 
not  generally. 

2179.  Was  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast  ? — Yes,  it  was  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East. 

2180.  In  those  properties  where  the  plough  was  partially  used^  were  any  cane  holes 
dug  also  ? — ^Yes. 

2181.  Do  you  believe  Ihat  if,  by  resorting  to  land  not  now  cultivated,  the  slaves  could 
support  themselves  and  their  families  by  light  work  for  four  or  five  days  in  the  week^ 
they  would  be  willing  for  hire,  except  for  very  high  wages,  to  work  at  cane  hole  digging 
for  six  days  in  the  week  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the  slaves  would  prefer  severe  labour  to 
light  labour,  but  there  might  be  police  regulations  adopted  to  enforce  it. 

2182.  Then  the  police  regulations  you  contemplate  would  leave  those  persons  eman- 
cipated not  free  agents? — It  might  be  at  their  option  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the 
owner,  but  when  that  compact  was  made  it  should  be  binding  for  a  certain  period  of 
time. 

2183.  Then  is  not  what  you  contemplate  partial  emancipation,  and  not  entire  eman- 
cipation?— It  would  be  emancipation  from  the  private  control  oHf  the  individuals  that 
now  govern  them,  and  it  would  place  them  under  magisterial  control ;  they  would  be 
free  agents  with  regard  to  entering  into  compact,  but  magisterial  control  would  oblige 
them  to  fulfil  that  compact. 

2184.  Then  what  you  contemplate  is  a  simple  transfer  of  control  from  the  domestic 
authority  of  the  owner,  to  legislative  authority  through  the  medium  of  the  magistracy, 
and  they  would  still  be  the  slaves  of  the  estate  ? — They  would  not  be  any  more  the  slaves 
of  the  estate,  than  many  persons  are  here  who  enter  into  compacts  with  a  master  to  serve 
him  for  a  twelvemonth. 

2185.  Then  the  compact  you  contemplate  would  be  a  voluntary  one? — It  would  be  a 
voluntary  compact  in  the  beginning,  but  the  magistrate  would  enforce  the  performance 
of  it 

2186.  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  an  emancipated  negro  would  enter  into  such  a 
compact  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  when  you  have  stated  that  by  going  to  an  unculti- 
vated ground  he  could  more  easily  maintain  himself  and  his  ramily? — Every  slave 
should  ascertain  that  he  would  be  able  to  employ  his  labour  as  advantageously  to  himself 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  as  he  would  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  grounds. 

2187.  Assuming  that  all  property  has  an  owner  in  Jamaica,  and  that  therefore  they 
could  not  resort  to  uhcultivated  ground,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  owner,  do  you 
think  it  would  be  possible,  under  a  state  of  emancipation,  for  the  owner  to  make  such  a 
compact  with  the  emancipated  slave  as  to  obtain  for  himself  labour  upon  a  sugar  estate 
in  return  for  any  portion  of  ground  that  the  slave  might  wish  to  take? — I  think  it  quite 
practicable. 

2188.  You  think  the  slave  would  give  sufficient  labour  on  a  sugar  plantation  in  the 
nature  of  a  rent  for  his  provision  grounds  ? — I  think  so. 

2189.  You  have  supposed  it  probable  that,  although  an  emancipated  slave  might  be 
induced  voluntarily  to  enter  into  compact  in  the  first  instance  for  hiring  himself  to  his 
proprietor,  yet  that  compulsory  means  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  him  adhere  to 
that? — I  think  that  compulsory  means  should  be  adopted,  in  order  to  secure  a  certain 
number  of  labourers  to  the  owner  of  the  property  sufficient  to  continue  the  cultivation 
of  the  estates. 

2190.  Then  your  object  in  proposing  that  measure  is  to  ensure  to  the  proprietor  a 
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sufficient  number  of  labourers  during  the  crop,  and  to  preserve  bim  from  the  ruin  that 
would  be  brought  upon  him  if  he  were  left  during  the  crop  without  an  adequate  number 
of  labourers  ? — Yes. 

2191.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  the  means  by  which  this  adherence  to  compacts 
could  be  enforced  upon  the  part  of  the  magistracy,  and  of  the  amount  of  the  police 
establishment  that  would  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  ? — I  think  that  most  of  the  free 
coloured  people  would  be  an  adequate  police;  but  I  think  also  that  by  far  the  most 
efficient  police  would  be  the  people  instructed  among  the  slaves,  to  whom  the  other 
slaves  now  look  up  with  respect,  and  who  would  be  able  to  explain  to  the  emancipated 
slaves  the  general  benefit  of  those  coercive  measures. 

2192.  Having  resided  yourself  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East,  in  a  certain 
district  of  it,  where  there  was  only  one-third  of  the  slave  population,  and  with  the 
limited  means  you  have  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  slaves,  can  you  take  upon 
yourself  to  state  that  you  would  entrust  the  enforcing  peace  and  order  among  the 
300,000  negroes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  a  police  consisting  principally  of  the  slaves 
themselves? — I  speak  from  the  knowledge  I  have  of  my  own  parish;  and,  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  many  parishes  where  religious  instruction  has  been  afforded,  I  should 
not  be  at  all  afraid  of  trusting  them  in  those  cases ;  but  I  always  pre-suppose  the  intro- 
duction of  a  pure  teaching  of  religion  upon  a  much  more  effective  scale  than  has  been 
introduced  at  present. 

2193.  Then,  before  such  a  state  of  things  could  take  place,  a  greater  progress  must 
have  been  made  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slave  population  than  has  yet  been 
made  ? — Yes,  before  the  slaves  themselves  could  be  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  police  regulations. 

2194.  Then  what  is  the  description  of  force  that  you  would  have  recourse  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  in  order  the  300,000  negroes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  until  a 
sufficient  number  of  slaves  receive  adequate  religious  instruction  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pose a  police  ? — I  should  say  that  there  should  be  stipendiary  magistrates,  in  the  first 
instance,  who  should  have,  subject  to  their  authority,  a  certain  number  of  free  coloured 
people. 

2195.  Do  you  know  sufficient  of  the  strength  of  the  free  coloured  people  in  Jamaica, 
to  consider  that  there  would  be  a  sufficiency  of  persons  free  from  other  pursuits,  whom 
you  could  employ  as  a  police  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  are  at  this  moment  free  from 
any  employment,  but  they  might  be  made  free  by  holding  out  a  proper  inducement  to  them. 

2196.  Do  you  believe  that  the  free  persons  of  colour,  who  are  employed  as  mechanics 
in  the  towns,  or  the  free  persons  of  colour  possessed  of  estates,  would  leave  their  em- 
ployment and  their  estates  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  police  to  superintend  the 
working  of  the  slaves  upon  the  plantations  ? — It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  whole 
of  the  free  coloured  people  to  be  so  employed,  they  might  be  enrolled  as  a  police,  but 
it  might  be  necessary  that  a  certain  number  of  them  should  be  upon  duty. 

2 1 97.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  police  is  to  superintend  the  working  of  the  negroes 
upon  the  plantations  ?— -By  no  means. 

2198.  In  what  way  do  you  propose,  then,  to  make  those  emancipated  slaves  adhere  to 
this  compact,  which  you  suppose  they  would  voluntarily  enter  into  ? — In  addition  to 
mulcts,  there  might  be  punishments,  sanctioned  by  the  law,  given  by  magisterial  autho- 
rity. 

2199.  By  what  means  do  you  propose  to  guard  against  the  relinquishment,  by  the  eman- 
cipated slave,  of  the  work  which  it  was  important  for  the  master  should  be  performed  with- 
out any  interruption,  and  at  particular  periods,  except  there  be  personal  superintendence 
on  the  part  of  the  police  ? — ^There  would  be  magistrates  of  course  here  and  there  stationed 
in  the  several  districts* 

2200.  Do  you  think  that  control,  on  the  part  of  the  magistracy,  coupled  with  the  stimulus 
of  partial  emancipation  like  what  has  been  described,  would  not  create  greater  discontent 
in  the  mind  of  the  negro  than  even  his  present  condition  ? — No ;  I  think  the  great  cause 
of  the  discontent  of  the  negro  now  is,  that  he  is  made  to  labour  so  arduously  without 
adequate  remuneration,  stimulated  by  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment,  and  deprived,  as  he 
necessarily  is,  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction ;  I  believe  that  to  be  the  great  cause  of 
the  discontent,  and  I  do  think  that  a  system  of  police,  which  might  be  considered  severe, 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  almost  amounting  to  a  system  of  slavery,  would  be  a  system  highly 
prized  and  cheer^lly  submitted  lo  by  the  great  mass  of  the  negroes. 

2201 .  Would  not  that  system,  after  all,  rest  at  last  on  military-force  and  the  dread  of  martial 
law? — If  you  contemplate  the  discontent  of  the  negroes  with  this  system  of  police,  of 
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course  you  must  have  recourse  to  the  civil  and  military  power  in  order  to  put  down  any 
disturbance. 

2202.  Unless  the  emancipation  be  complete,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  soil  to  the 
black  population  absolute,  can  you  escape  tirom  the  difficulty  of  a  rigid  police,  with  all  its 
irritating  effects  ? — Yes,  I  think  tiiat  when  the  negro  began  to  compare  his  situation  then 
with  his  situation  before,  he  would  be  satisfied,  and  highly  satisfied. 

3203.  If  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  freedom  were  accompanied  with 
so  partial  a  surrender  to  the  negro  of  the  benefits  of  freedom,  is  it  in  human  nature  that 
a  rational  being  should  be  satisfied  with  it  ? — I  think  it  is  in  human  nature  when  the  thing 
is  granted  in  time,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  human  nature  when  it  is  delayed,  because 
we  all  know  that  a  man  demands  more  and  more  the  longer  it  is  withheld  from  him. 

2204.  Does  that  depend  upon  time  ? — I  think  it  does. 

2205.  Then  you  think  it  is  not  at  all  times  true  that  a  partial  concession  of  freedom 
stimulates  the  aemand  for  the  entire  ? — Of  course ;  it  is  an  opinion  which  I  have  formed 
in  my  own  mind,  from  observations  I  have  made,  and  not  from  any  fact  I  can  adduce, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  of  much  value;  but,  in  conversing  with  the  negroes 
about  the  probability  of  having  a  more  effective  religious  instruction  than  they  have  at  the 
present  moment,  they  have  expressed  themselves,  in  their  manner,  that  it  was  too  good  to 
expect. 

2206.  In  what  you  have  proposed,  do  you  contemplate  that  the  slaves  shall  be  told  that 
they  are  free,  and  yet  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  snail  not  be  able  to  depart  from  any 
given  estate  to  which,  as  slaves,  they  now  belong  ? — ^No,  certainly  not ;  that  was  not  what 
I  stated ;  what  I  stated  was  this,  that  you  should  give  the  slaves  to  understand  that  they 
are  free,  and  that  they  shall  have  a  certain  portion  of  land,  the  rent  of  which  they  are  to 
pay  in  labour,  and  that,  when  they  have  once  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  proprietor, 
that  compact  shall  be  binding  upon  tliem  for  a  certain  period  by  police  regulations. 

2207.  If  the  negro  refuses  to  enter  into  a  compact,  and  will  not  take  the  conditions 
offered,  is  he  to  be  at  liberty  to  depart,  or  is  he  to  be  bound  to  stay  ? — Of  course,  if  he  is 
emancipated,  he  must  be  at  liberty  to  depart. 

2208.  And  you  say  there  is  abundance  of  land  elsewhere  which  he  may  attain  upon 
easy  tenns? — There  is  abundance  of  land  not  now  cultivated,  which  he  might  possibly 
obtain;  but  I  do  not  say  upon  easy  terms,  because  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  owner 
to  ask  what  he  pleased. 

2209.  You  mean  that,  having  entered  into  a  compact  to  perform  certain  labour,  there 
should  be  something  similar  to  what  there  is  in  this  country;  namely,  the  power  of  calling 
a  man  up  before  a  magistrate,  and  complaining  that  he  has  left  his  work  undone,  and 
fining  him  or  sending  him  to  prison  for  his  neglect  ? — ^That  is  what  I  meant. 

2210.  Then  do  you  propose  in  your  plan  that  the  emancipated  slave  should  be  a  per- 
fectly free  agent,  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  compact,  or  that  he  is  not  to  be  a 
free  agent,  but  that  he  is  to  obtain  his  emancipation  upon  the  condition  that  he  shall  not 
shift  his  residence  ?•— Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  grant  him  his  emancipation  upon  the 
condition  that  he  should  enter  into  this  compact  for  a  while ;  but  then  he  would  not  be  a 
free  agent. 

2211.  You  look  upon  this  only  as  a  transition  state  to  a  more  perfect  emancipation  ? — 
Exactly;  by  no  means  as  the  ne  plus  ultra, 

2212.  Do  you  think  the  emancipated  negroes  would  be  willing  to  undertake,  in  the 
shape  of  paying  rent,  hard  labour  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  estates  ? — Such 
labour  as  would  be  consistent  with  their  own  physical  powers ;  but  not  such  labour  as 
they  are  now  forced  to  endure. 

2213.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  from  your  experience  in  St.  Thomas-in- 
the-Elast  of  the  negroes  in  that  vicinity,  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  great  body  of  the  negroes 
in  Jamaica  would  be  contented  to  engage  to  cultivate  sugar  properties  upon  receiving  their 
grounds  without  paying  rent  for  the  labour  they  gave? — Yes,  I  conceive  that,  if  you 
set  before  them  an  adequate  remuneration  for  their  toil,  they  would  be  willing  to  endure  it. 
I  conceive  that  they  would  be  just  as  much  moved  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  property  as 
any  persons  in  this  country. 

2214.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  the  320,000  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  were  told  that 
they  were  free,  they  would  think  of  anything  else  but  taking  possession  of  provision  grounds 
and  cultivating  provision  grounds  for  their  support  ? — Perhaps  if  there  were  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  King  to  go  out,  stating  that  the  whole  island  was  free,  such  a  result  might 
follow  from  it ;  but,  if  the  grant  of  freedom  were  properly  guarded  and  accompanied  with 
proper  explanations  of  what  the  views  and  wishes  of  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
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Parliament  of  this  country  were,  with  respect  to  their  future  state,  they  would  then,  I  think, 
quietly  work  according  to  the  new  plan. 

2215.  To  tell  them  that  they  were  to  be  free,  but  at  the  same  time  telling  them  that  they 
were  to  work  upon  sugar  properties,  and  not  to  content  themselves  with  cultivating  pro- 
visions, would  be,  you  conceive,  a  perfectly  safe  and  perfectly  practicable  plan  ? — ^I  con- 
ceive that  if  you  tell  them  that  the  overseer  was  no  longer  to  flog  them  as  he  pleased,  but 
that  all  punishment  was  to  emanate  from  a  stipendiary  magistracy,  I  conceive  that  that 
would  of  itself  be  almost  tantamount  to  a  state  of  emancipation. 

2216.  From  your  experience  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  negro  becoming  enlightened 
as  to  his  natural  rights,  through  instruction  of  a  moral  and  literary  description  only,  might 
be  disposed  to  look  on  his  state  of  slavery  with  as  much  aversion  as  if  he  had  acquired  that 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  scriptural  instruction?—!  certainly  think  that  literary 
and  mond  instruction  would  be  far  more  likely  to  make  the  slave  discontented  than  mere 
religious  instruction ;  and  I  think  so,  because  there  has  been  a  partial  degree  of  religious 
instruction  implanted  to  some  of  the  negroes,  and  I  have  not  heard  myself  that  that  has 
made  them  discontented,  but  I  should  conceive  that,  if  they  had,  instead  of  that  religious 
instruction,  the  moral  and  literary  instruction  spoken  of,  it  would  have  made  them  dis- 
contented, because  that  moral  and  literary  instruction  would  necessarily  have  been  occu- 
pied in  the  teaching  of  their  rights;  I  think,  therefore,  that  a  scriptural  education  would 
be  less  likely  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  present  state,  than  a  moral  and  literary 
education. 

221 7.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  enlightened  person  of  any  kind  would,  on  the  whole, 
feel  the  galling  state  of  slavery  more  than  a  person  that  was  not  enlightened  ?— Certainly, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  light  of  a  moral  kind  must  be  received  from  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious education. 

The  Reverend  Wiltshire  Stanton  Austin,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2218.  YOU  are  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  ? — I  am. 

2219.  With  what  part  of  the  West  Indies  are  you  acquainted  ? — I  am  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes;  lam  acquainted  with  Demerara,  with  Surinam, 
with  Berbice,  with  Barbadoes,  and  have  occasionally  visited  and  resided  in  some  of  the 
other  islands.    I  have  resided  in  Demerara,  Berbice,  Surinam,  and  Barbadoes. 

2220.  Which  of  the  places  did  you  leave  last? — I  left  Deme»'ara  last;  in  tho  year  1824. 

2221.  Have  you  been  in  the  West  Indies  since  that?— Not  since  that. 

2222.  When  did  yny  Ia:rt  visit  Barbadoes? — In  1821. 

2223.  Did  you  evei  discharge  any  clerical  duties  in  the 'island  of  Barbadoes  ? — Yes, 
I  did,  in  two  different  parishes,  for  a  few  months,  as  curate. 

2224.  What  were  the  clerical  duties  discharged  by  you  in  Demerara? — I  was  chaplain 
of  the  garrison,  and  colonial  chaplain  also.  The  duties  discharged  were  those  imme- 
diately connected  with  my  office. 

2225.  How  long  were  you  there? — ^About  three  years;  from  1821  to  1824;  I  went 
from  Barbadoes  to  Berbice,  and  from  Berbice  to  Demerara. 

2226.  Did  your  parochial  duties  at  Barbadoes,  or  the  habits  of  your  younger  life,  bring 
you  much  in  contact  with  the  slave  population  of  that  island? — Yes,  almost  daily,  espe- 
cially in  one  parish. 

2227.  Have  you  been  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes  since  the  Resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  British  Legislature  in  1823? — ^Not  since  that;  I  was  in  Demerara  when  tnose 
Resolutions  reached  us. 

2228.  Consequently,  from  your  own  observation,  you  know  nothing  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  slave  population  of  Barbadoes  by  the  Resolutions  ? — Not  upon  the  popu- 
lation at  Barbadoes ;  but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
population  of  Demerara.  At  that  time,  great  hopes,  I  remember,  were  excited,  but  soon 
after  defeated.  Misrepresentations  had  gone  forth,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  give  immediate  freedom,  or  some  considerable  boon,  to  the  slaves,  and  this  pro- 
duced considerable  excitement,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  myself  and  several  other  minis- 
ters, that  some  pains  should  be  taken  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  negroes,  and  to  state 
fairly  and  truly  what  the  intentions  of  the  Government  were  upon  the  subject ;  and  we 
conceived  that,  if  this  veas  done,  it  would  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  unfortu- 
nate calamitous  insurrection  which  took  place  just  after,  which,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion, 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  ignorance,  on  tne  one  hand,  in  whioh  the  negroes  were  kept,  of 
the  intentions  of  Government,  and  to  the  excited  state  of  their  minds  on  the  other ;  for  they 
supposed  that  the  masters  were  keeping  from  them  some  privileges  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Government  to  grant,  and  there  was  a  great  show  of  truth  in  this  supposition. 
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2229.  Is  not  your  father  a  proprietor? — ^My  father  is  a  West  India  proprietor  in  tht 
colony  of  Surinam. 

2230.  Is  he  a  slave  proprietor  ?— *He  is. 

2231.  Have  you  resided  with  him?  —  I  have;  I  managed  his  property  for  alxnt     ^ 
eighteen  months,  when  I  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  '  [] 

2232.  How  many  slaves  were  there  upon  tfiat  property  ?-^About  250. 

2233.  Therefore,  both  by  intercourse  with  them  as  a  spiritual  pastor,  and  before  vov 
undertook  clerical  duties,  as  an  overseer  of  their  labour,  you  are  conversant  with  their 
habits  and  their  feelings  ? — I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  I  am. 

2234.  You  say  that  the  effect  produced  upon  the  slaves  by  that  partial  knowledge  of 
the  Resolutions  of  1823,  in  Demerara^  was  very  stimulating? — It  was. 

2235.  Judging  from  your  knowledge  of  their  feelings  and  habits,  and  also  of  the  effects 
which  you  saw,  produced  by  only  the  hope  of  freedom ;  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  grant  of  freedom  itself? — I  cannot  conceive  for  a  moment  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  would  in  any  degree  be  endangered  thereby. 

2236.  When  you  state  that  you  always  contemplate  the  slave  population  remaining  in 
possession  of  their  little  plots  of  provision  ground  ? — ^Upon  that  subject  I  cannot  speak 
very  accurately,  because  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  in  the  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  Surinam,  they  have  none  of  those  plots  of  land  that  they  have  in  Jamaica.  They 
are  fed  by  their  master ;  they  are  not  allowed  a  day  in  the  week  for  labouring  for  them- 
selves. 

2237.  Then,  if  the  supply  they  receive  from  their  masters  were  entirely  cut  off,  and 
emancipation  granted  first,  how  do  you  contemplate  that  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the 
infimts  would  be  maintained  ? — I  can  suppose  a  possible  case,  where  a  man  may  have 
outlived  all  his  relatives  and  friends,  and  this  case  might  be  one  of  serious  trial  and  diffi- 
culty ;  but  I  see  no  difficulty  either  in  the  case  of  children,  or  the  aged,  or  the  infirm, 
where  the  relatives  are  living ;  and  I  think,  generally  speaking,  the  strong  attachment 
which  the  negroes  feel  towards  each  other,  is  such,  that  an  instance  of  starvation  would 
not  be  known.  It  would  be  most  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  negro,  however 
diseased  or  aged,  to  starve,  when  his  former  fellow-slaves  were  around  him,  and  were 
able  (and  they  would  undoubtedly  be  able)  to  contribute  to  his  necessities ;  I  never  saw 
natural  affection  more  strongly  exemplified  among  any  race  of  people  than  it  is  among 
the  negroes,  so  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  any  negro  to  go  uninvited  to  any  negro  hut 
he  pleases  (I  am  speaking  now  more  particularly  of  Surinam  and  Demerara),  after  the 
labours  of  the  day,  and  share  the  mess-pot  with  his  companions  without  invitation,  and 
that  negro  may  be  sick  or  aged,  or  a  child,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  kind  feeling  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  negro  character. 

2238.  Are  not  the  wants  of  the  negro  few? — Comparatively  few. 

2239.  Is  not  his  diet  very  simple  ?— His  diet  is  simple. 

2240.  And  is  not  the  soil  very  fertile? — In  the  southern  colonies  particulaily  so; 
I  cannot  say  that  in  the  islands  the  soil  is  particularly  fertile,  but  in  Demerara  and  Suri- 
nam the  soil  is  particularly  fertile. 

2241.  The  necessaries  of  life  would,  therefore,  be  raised  with  very  little  labour,  and 
extraordinary  facility  ? — Mere  provisions  would  be  raised  with  very  little  labour. 

2242.  Is  not  the  cultivation  of  sugar  very  severe  labour  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
necessarily  be  so ;  it  is  harder  labour,  in  the  mode  now  pursued,  than  the  planting  of  pro- 
visions; but  the  severity  of  sugar  labour  depends,  I  think,  upon  the  number  of  hours  of 
labour,  and  some  other  peculiarities  in  various  departments  of  that  labour. 

2243.  Is  not  the  cultivation  of  sugar  almost  entirely  a  manual  process  in  all  its  stages  ? 
— In  the  colonies  it  is  entirely  a  manual  process ;  in  some  of  the  islands  they  have  par- 
tially introduced  the  plough,  which  has  rendered  it  somewhat  easier ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  manual  labour. 

2244.  And,  to  raise  any  quantity  of  sugar,  must  not  a  very  large  body  of  men  be 
employed  for  a  length  of  time  ? — Half  the  number  of  the  present  labourers  would 
cultivate  and  make  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  if  they  had  some  encouragement  or 
some  stimulus  different  from  the  present  encouragement  and  the  present  stimulus. 
If  a  man  was  labouring  for  himself,  he  would  do  twice  as  much  as  if  he  was  laboumg  as 
a  slave. 

2245.  Then  is  it  or  not  a  false  impression  that  the  slaves  are  overworked  under  the 
motive  of  fear,  which  is  applied  under  the  present  system? — I  will  illustrate  what  I  have 
just  said  by  a  fact.  In  the  colony  of  Surinam,  on  my  father's  estate,  we  occasionally 
employed  our  slaves  at  task  work  in  cultivating  land ;  I  found  it  repeatedly  the  case 
that  a  man  would  perform  his  task  easily  by  three  or  four  o'clock.    In  some  casea^  where 
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the  task  work  was  in  common,  so  that  a  man  and  woman  could  work  together,  the  man 
would  leave  his  wife  at  home  to  attend  to  little  domestic  duties,  such  as  mending  his 
clothes,  or  getting  him  a  comfortable  meal  at  night,  and  would  perform  his  portion  of 
labour  and  hers  too,  and  still  return  home  before  the  usual  time  oi  leaving  off  work,  when 
they  were  worked  together  in  the  ordinary  way ;  so  that  I  look  upon  it  that  the  allotted 
ta&k  labour  may  be  easily  performed  by  the  slave,  when  there  is  the  prospect  of  getting 
home  early ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  these  little  comforts  acts  as  a  sort  of  encouragement 
and  stimulus  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  labour. 

2246.  Admitting  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  requires  the  constant  labour  of  a  large 
number  of  hands  to  be  employed  upon  it,  would  it  not  require  much  less  labour,  and 
much  less  duration  of  it,  to  raise  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  number  of 
persons? — ^Yes,  and  especially  when  the  slave  was  labouring  for  himself.  I  do  not 
quite  coinprehend  this  question. 

2247.  Then  can  you  contemplate  that,  for  any  wages,  moderate  in  amount,  leaving  a 
profit  to  the  employer,  the  negro  population  would  be  willing  to  work  at  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  for  hire  ?— I  think  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it. 

2248.  How  do  you '  reconcile  that  opinion  with  the  fact  you  have  stated,  that  their 
natural  wants  are  few,  and  that  by  light  labour  they  might  be  satisfied  ?— I  think  the 
negro's  desire  is  ever  to  better  and  improve  his  condition,  and  I  think  that  the  negro  is  as 
capable  of  exertion  as  any  European  is,  if  he  had  the  same  inducement  and  the  same 
encouragement.  The  negro,  who  is  working  for  himself,  is  working  under  a  different 
influence  from  the  slave  working  for  his  master ;  and,  I  think,  he  is  not  only  capable  of 
greater  exertion,  but  that  he  would  be  willing  to  make  it;  and,  if  there  were  hard  labour 
offered  to  him,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  either  a  certain  portion  of  wages,  or  the  use 
or  benefit  of  his  own  grounds,  he  would,  in  either  case,  beside  the  supply  of  his  wants, 
willingly  labour  to  accumulate  property. 

2249.  You  have  stated  that  in  those  parts  of  the  West  Indies  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  the  slaves  are  supported  not  by  the  cultivation  of  provision  grounds,  but  by 
the  actual  issue  of  provisions  ?^-I  mean  that  the  provision  grounds  are  not  directly  and 
immediately  their  own,  but  there  is  one  general  provision  ground  for  the  support  of  all 
the  slaves. 

2250.  Supposing  the  value  of  all  that  is  now  given  to  each  slave,  by  the  master,  to  be 
6d.  a  day,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  slaves  emancipated  would  work  for  hire,  for  that 
6<^.  paid  in  specie? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  I  believe  that  the  negro  would  do  twice  as 
much  labour  for  himself,  or  for  hire,  when  he  was  to  receive  payment  for  his  work,  as  he 
would  do  now.  He  now  knows  that  he  is  to  obtain  nothing  for  diligence ;  whether  he  be 
idle,  or  whether  he  be  active,  he  must  receive  the  same  support  and  the  same  clothing ; 
but  it  would  alter  the  case  entirely  when  the  slave  was  working  for  himself,  with  a  pros- 
pect of  accumulating  property  and  raising  himself  amongst  his  fellow-men. 

2251.  If  the  effect  of  the  competition  for  labour  were  such  in  an  emancipated  state, 
that,  instead  of  6d.  per  day,  the  master  could  hire  labourers  at  a  lower  rate,  as  their  wants 
are  now  only  supplied,  what  would  be  the  condition  then  of  slaves  having  no  land  ( — I 
am  supposing  that  the  slave  would  either  have  a  portion  of  soil  allotted  to  him,  or  would 
be  hirea  by  the  master  of  the  soil. 

2252.  As  you  do  not  contemplate  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  soil,  would 
not  the  condition  of  the  slave  emancipated  altogether  depend  upon  the  wages  which  his 
master  could  afford  ? — Probably  so  in  some  measure ;  but,  as  the  master's  subsistence  de- 
pends apon  the  slave's  labour,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  master  to  employ  labourers, 
and,  in  Uie  course  of  time,  the  value  of  labour  would  find  its  own  proper  level,  and  would 
te  paid  for  accordingly,  as  in  every  other  country. 

2253.  If  the  effect  were  to  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  if  what  is  now  paid  by  the 
master  be  the  maximum  of  the  expense  which  he  can  pay,  leaving  him  at  the  same  time  a 
profit,  would  not  the  consequence  be,  that  the  master  would  no  longer  be  able  to  cultivate 
Sugar  with  a  profit,  and  would  thereupon  cease  to  grow  it  ? — The  present  expenses  atten- 
dant upon  the  support  of  the  estate  would  then  fiall  very  differently  upon  the  master. 
The  master  is  now  at  the  expense  of  feeding  and  clothing  his  slaves ;  he  is  at  the  expense 
of  medical  charges  for  them,  and  the  expense  of  supporting  their  children,  and  the  aged 
and  infirm.  But  all  those  expenses  would  tlien  be  removed  from  the  master,  and  I  look 
upon  it  that,  if  either  the  land  were  allotted  to  the  slave  on  hire  for  his  labour,  or  if  he 
were  paid  wages,  the  master  would  be  materially  benefited  by  it.  I  know  that  it  was 
my  Other's  opinion,  and  impressed  on  my  mind  many  years  ago,  that  if  his  250  slaves 
were  emancipated,  he  could  employ  those  that  were  willing  to  labour ;  there  are  among 
these  250y  twenty  or  twenty-five  worthless  subjects  that  he  luight  be  glad  to  get  rid  of, 
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not  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  those  whom  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  coeree  to  laboiir  .. 
by  the  infliction  of  severe  punishment ;  if  he  could  only  get  rid  of  these,  and  raise  % 
peasantry  around  him  that  would  work,  to  whom  he  could  give  an  interest  in  their  labour, 
making  them  pay  a  rent  for  their  houses,  he  was  convinced  he  should  be  better  off,  and  I 
quite  agree  with  him. 

2254.  If  he  was  of  that  opinion,  wny  did  not  he  carry  it  into  effect  ? — Because  them 
was  a  heavy  mortgage  on  the  estate,  and  he  was  only  tolerated  in  the  possession ;  if  be 
had  made  such  a  proposal  I  believe  that  the  mortgagee  would  have  foreclosed  the  mort- 
gage by  the  return  of  the  post. 

2255.  Does  the  mortgagee  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  estate? — Yes,  in  such  a 
case  as  in  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

2256.  Without  taking  the  step  of  emancipation,  might  not  all  the  slaves  upon  that 
estate,  with  the  exception  of  the  twenty-five  worthless  persons,  have  had  the  stimulus  of 
reward  applied  to  them,  instead  of  the  dread  of  the  whip ;  and,  if  that  stimulus  of  reward  < 
was  so  much  stronger  than  that  of  fear,  was  it  not  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  tliat  ■■ 
should  be  done  ? — There  would  have  been  this  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  slave»  a 
that  he  was  still  a  slave,  and  still  labouring  for  another  party,  which  emancipation  would     - 
at  once  have  removed ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  giving  the  experiment  a  ftir 
trial ;  my  father  could  not  have  dared  to  try  it;  and,  if  he  had,  I  think  it  might  have  been 
without  success  under  the  existing  circumstances; 

2257.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  experiment  of  the  kind  tried  ? — I  have  seen,  in  three 
or  four  instances,  a  little  plot  of  ground  given  to  an  emancipated  slave,  where  he  hat  t 
raised,  not  only  provisions,  but  small  patches  of  canes,  which,  when  cut  and  carried,  were   I 
given  to  his  former  master  or  other  employers,  for  two-thirds  or  one-half  of  the  sugar  41 
made,  according  to  the  understanding  between  the  parties.  i 

2258.  Were  those  persons  actually  employed  in  cultivating  sugar  ? — ^Yes ;  they  culti- 
vated, with  their  own  hands,  the  fourth  of  an  acre  or  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  as  the  case    '. 
might  be.  i 

2259.  Does  the  mortgagee  receive  the  consignment  of  the  produce  ?-*It  is  a  Dutch  I 
mortgage,  and  he  receives,  I  think,  the  whole  of  the  produce  beyond  what  is  required  for  i 
the  immediate  supply  of  food  and  the  clothing  of  the  negroes ;  I  iiave  some  reason  to  '1 
believe  that  the  same  system  applies  to  Demerara  also.  ^ 

2260.  The  Committee  understand  that  your  acquaintance,  by  personal  knowledge,  with  *i 
estates  in  the  West  Indies,  is  not  more  recent  than  the  year  1824? — Not  from  personal  i{ 
observation. 

2261.  When  you:  speak  of  a  Dutch  mortgage,  you  mean  that  the  mortgagee  resides  in 
Holland,  Surinam  having  been  formerly  a  Dutch  colony,  and  then  an  English  colony,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  Holland  ? — Yes. ' 

2262.  Supposing  emancipation  were  suddenly  to  take  place  by  any  law  passed  in  this 
country,  would  not  the  feeling  of  apprehension  that  would  be  created  probably  lead  to  a 
general  foreclosure  of  mortgages  throughout  the  West  Indies  ? — I  cannot  say  what  mode 
the  mortgagee  would  adopt,  but,  if  he  were  to  foreclose,  in  that  case,  my  fiither  would 
remove  immediately  with  his  200  slaves,  whom  he  has  attached  by  kind  treatment,  and 
they  would  be  his  peasantry,  and  would  rally  around  him,  and  cultivate  for  hire,  or  other* 
wise,  his  land,  and  leave  the  mortgagee  without  any  means  of  cultivating  his  estate,  except 
on  similar  principles.  I  am  speaking  now  of  Surinam,  where  land  is  procured  without 
the  least  difficulty ;  but,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  for  instance,  it  would  be  a  very  diffe- 
rent thing,  because  there  the  land  would  become  very  valuable,  supposing  the  slaves  were 
to  be  emancipated,  but  not  so  in  the  colonies,  where  you  have  only  to  go  further  into  the  £ 
interior  or  higher  up  the  rivers  and  you  can  get  as  much  land  as  you  can  cultivate. 

2263.  Is  there  anything  you  can  cultivate  in  Barbadoes  but  sugar  ? — There  is  very  little 
else ;  you  may  cultivate,  in  some  parts,  a  little  coffee  and  a  little  cotton,  but  sugar  is  the 
staple  commodity. 

2264.  Is  there  any  coffee  or  cotton  exported  from  Barbadoes  ? — I  think  very  little ; 
indeed  nothing  to  speak  of. 

2265.  Your  general  impression  is,  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  compatible  with  the 
enSancipation  of  the  slaves  ? — Perfectly  so. 

2266.  Without  any  diminution  even  of  the  present  profits  of  the  sugar  grower?— I 
am  unwilling  to  give  evidence  upon  points  that  I  confess  myself  not  very  competent  to 
determine  on ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  same  quantity  of  sugar,  and  more,  but  I  will 
simply  say  the  same  quantity,  might  be  produced. 

2267.  At  a  cost  to  the  planter  not  greater  in  the  shape  of  wages  than  what  is  nour 
expended  in  the  shape  of  provisions  and  clothing?— That  is  a  very  nice  calculation^ anl 
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t  must  be  matter  of  opinion ;  but  I  should  say  certainly  not ;  tny  opinion  is,  that  the 
ame  quantity  of  sugar  might  be  produced,  and  might  be  exportea  from  the  West 
[ndies,  that  is  now  exported,  and  that  it  would  be  at  no  greater  cost  of  production  to  the 
planter. 

2268.  Is  that  opinion  founded  upon  theory,  or  have  you  ever  known  any  practical 
szample  of  free  labour  upon  which  you  form  that  opinion  ?-^No,  I  can  give  no  practical 
example. 

2369.  Will  you  state  the  data  upon  which  you  form  that  opinion  ? — I  think  that  is 
contained  in  a  former  answer,  in  which  I  stated  that,  if  you  deduct  the  various  expenses 
which  the  planter  is  now  at  for  the  support  of  his  slave,  all  of  which  woula  then 
fall  on  the  slave  himself,  and  set  off,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  which  the  planter 
auglit  allow  the  slave,  I  think  that  the  planter  would  be  the  gainer ;  the  slave  must 
pay  there  for  his  own  food,  his  clothing,  and  medical  expenses,  which  are  very  consi- 
oenble  at  times.  I  may  repeat  that  that  would  be  such  a  burthen  off  the  shoulders  of 
the  planter,  that,  with  the  small  wages  he  would  give  the  slaves,  it  would  be  in  the 
flmter's  favour. 

2270.  That  burthen  being  devolved  from  the  shoulders  of  the  planter,  and  placed  on 
Ibe  slave  himself,  considering  the  numerical  proportions  of  blacks  and  whites  in  the  West 
^dia  Colonies,  do  you  think  that  they  would  be  contented  peaceable  to  bear  that  burthen  ? — 
I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it. 

:    2271.  Do  you  think  that  the  desire  for  luxuries  in  the  slave  is  so  strong  as  to  induce 

m  to  undergo  considerable  labour  ? — ^Yes,  while  the  slave  may  easily  be  supported,  and 

wants  are  comparatively  few,  and  easily  supplied,  yet  the  desire  for  improvement  and 

luxuries  is  such,  that  that  would  be  one  very  strong  stimulus  which  would  keep  the 

ve  in  constant  employment. 

2272.  Have  you  seen  in  the  slaves  a  considerable  desire  to  possess  extra  comforts  ? — 
I  have.  I  beg  leave  to  mention  particularly  two  settlements  of  emancipated  slaves  in 
&e  colony  of  Surinam ;  they  were  emancipated ;  I  believe,  by  violence  in  the  first 
instance,  they  emancipated  themselves.  I  was  for  several  years,  but  especially  more 
particularly  and  constantly  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  in  the  habit  of  trafficking  with 
them ;  their  employment  was  to  bring  down  timber  from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
thich  they  had  hewn,  and  sometimes  sawed  into  planks  and  other  things,  and  bartering 
Ihem  for  rum,  sugar,  and  any  thing  else ;  they  also  brought  surplus  provisions,  some- 
times rice  and  yams,  and  various  other  things,  and  they  accumulated  considerable  pro- 

for  persons  in  their  situations.  I  had,  for  instance,  £lO  at  a  time  of  one  man,  in 
>y  own  possession,  keeping  for  him.  A  very  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  physician  and 
planter,  has  told  me,  that  he  had  deposited  with  him  to  the  amount  of  £300  belonging 
different  individuals  among  these  said  negroes,  for  articles  disposed  of  to  him  and  to 
hers. 

2273.  Was  it  the  produce  of  regular  labour  ? — ^Not  having  lived  among  them,  I  cannot 
iy  whether  it  was  the  produce  of  regular  daily  labour,  but  it  was  of  very  hard  labour, 

more  so  than  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 

2274.  Have  you  no  apprehension  that  the  slaves,  being  emancipated,  and  possessing 
Mhing  which  tiiey  could  call  their  own,  not  even  their  houses,  and  aware  of  their  own 
i^merical  superiority,  would,  under  those  circumstances,  seek  to  exercise  that  numerical 
^periority  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  themfelves  of  their  land  and  of  their  houses  ? — 

bave  less  apprehension  on  that  score  than  I  have  of  apprehension  under  the  very  same 
ircninstances  now,  because  that  is  precisely  the  present  state  of  things ;  their  numerical 
Uperiority  is  the  same  now,  and  their  wants  are  the  same,  and  I  should  say  that  there 
^ould  be  less  cause  of  apprehension  then  than  now. 

2275.  Is  there  not  this  great  distinction;  that  now  by  law  they  are  treated  as  unequal, 
Hd  the  moment  they  were  emancipated  they  would  be  admitted  to  an  equality  of  privi- 
igesy  but  now  an  equality  of  enjoyments  ? — I  think  that  an  admission  to  equality  of  pri- 
ileges  would  at  once  destroy  the  very  feeling  which  now  gives  rise  to  the  insubordination 
nd  the  frequent  insurrections  that  we  hear  of.  There  would  be  this  difference ;  the  slave 
roold  have  constantly  before  him  the  prospect  of  bettering  his  condition,  and  of  gra- 
iually  and  freely  increasing  his  possessions. 

2276.  Does  that  circumstance  constitute,  in  your  opinion,  the  ground-work  of  the 
afety  of  the  change  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of  those  circumstances  that  would  tend  very 
naterially  to  insure  the  peace  and  security  of  the  country. 

2277.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  your  opinion,  viewing  all  these 
ifwmistances,  that  there  is  more  danj^r  from  withholding  emancipation  than  from 
irantiog  it? — I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion,  so  much  so  that,  if  emancipation  were 
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ohristiaiiized  by  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and  this  is  since  my  aoqnaintttiee 
them. 
2306.  In  the  opinion  you  gave  respecting  the  entire  safety  of  manumission^  did 

five  that  opinion  from  any  particular  view  of  the  character  of  the  slaves  generally  ?— »1 
derived  it  from  the  character  of  the  slaves ;  I  consider  the  slave  naturally  peaceable j 
consider,  too,  that  the  great  object  for  which  he  has  now  to  contend  being  obtained, ' 
would  have  an  influence  of  another  kind  upon  his  character,  which  would  render  ■ 
much  more  peaceable  than  he  now  appears  to  be. 

3307.  Do  you  think  that  his  habits  of  submission  while  a  slave  would  tend  to 
him  more  or  less  submissive  when  he  was  a  free  man  ? — Decidedly  more  submissive;  1 
think  the  instinctive  respect  and  awe  which  he  feels  for  a  white  man  will  never  li 
him,  and  I  tliink  it  will  be  transmitted  through  many  generations ;  there  is  that 
riority  which  I  think  the  white  men  of  intelligence  must,  for  many  generations,  nc 
rily  retain. 

2308.  Do  you  think  that,  if  there  were  a  general  emancipation,  it  would  happen 
there  would  be  any  slaves  that  could  not  obtain  from  the  planter  either  lands  or  pi 
grounds,  or  wages  for  work? — I  think  there  are  no  slaves,  with  very  few  exc< 
that  would  not  be  willing  to  do  so ;  but  what  the  planter's  system  might  be  I 
pretend  to  say ;  whether  he  would  choose  to  let  it  out  in  lots  of  land,  or  in  what  ^mj'\\ 

2309.  Could  the  planter  do  without  the  black  population,  and  would  his  land 
worth  any  thing  without  their  being  employed  upon  it? — He  could  not;  I  am  not  ai 
that  there  are  any  other  labourers.  The  white  men  could  not  possibly  labour  in 
field. 

2310.  Do  you  conceive  there  would  be  abundance  of  employment  for  all  that  are  there] 
— Yes,  and  if  in  the  islands  it  happened  that  there  should  be  an  extraordinary  increase  i ' 
population,  then  I  should  say  that  the  southern  colonies  afford  an  ample  field  for 
sands  and  hundreds  of  thousands. 

2311.  Then  you  think  there  is  no  danger  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  no  danser  i 
the  planter  being  under  the  necessity  of  holding  out  extraordinary  inducements  to  them] 
— Only  the  inducement  of  wages  and  fair  treatment ;  the  planter  diat  paid  best, 
have  the  best  labourers  about  him,  and  the  most  industrious ;  and  thb  applies  to  tbeOi'l 
conceive,  as  well  as  to  every  other  race  of  people. 

2312.  When  you  were  in  Demerara  had  the  slaves  either  much  opportunity  of  ini 
tion,'  or  much  opportunity  of  attending  religious  worship  ? — ^Not  much,  from  this  ci 
stance,  that  there  were  only  two  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  then  in   ~ 
and  Essequibo;  I  was  in  Demerara,  and  another  clergyman  in  Essequibo,  and  I 
there  were  not  more  than  five  missionaries,  and  that  over  a  long  extent  of  coast,  and 
population  taking  in  whites  and  free  coloured  people^  altogether  not  veiy  hx  short 
90,000. 

2313.  Do  you  know  Mr,  Brown? — ^Yes. 

2314.  He  IS  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ?-<-Yes. 

2315.  Do  you  know  how  many  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  there  are 
Jiose  two  colonies  now?— No;  but  I  understand  they  have  considerably  increase 
number. 

2316.  Do  you  know  how  many  missionaries  there  are  now? — ^I  do  not. 

2317.  Consistently  with  the  amount  of  labour  that  the  slaves  performed,  when  y^ 
were  in  Demerara,  was  it  practicable  for  them  to  have  much  instruction,  or  to  have  tSP 
tended  at  worship  on  Sundays  ? — ^I  think  on  one  part  of  the  Sunday  the  slaves  m^|M 
be  able  to  attend,  if  places  of  worship  had  been  sufficiently  near  them,  but  certaiolf' 
not  more  than  one  part  of  the  day,  because  they  were  obliged  to  devote  a  portion  of  it  t0 
other  duties.  *•' 

2318.  Have  you  known  slaves  purchase  the  emancipation  of  their  children  T-^Bf'i' 
peatedly. 

2319.  Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  the  slaves  preferred  redeeming  thetf 
children  to  redeeming  themselves? — Yes,!  recollect  when  the  debates  in  theTwoHoussH 
in  1823,  on  the  slavery  question,  reached  us  in  Demerara,  that  an  observation  struck 
proceeding  either  firom  Mr.  Canning  or  from  Lord  Bathurst,  as  reported  in  one  of 
papers ;  I  have  not  seen  it  since,  but,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  this,  that  if  the  skMrt^j 
were  emancipated  himself,  he  caied  nothing  for  the  emancipation  of  his  children .  That  v 
so  contrary  to  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  negro  character,  that  I  was  induced 
make  it  a  matter  of  inquiry  of  every  slave  almost  without  exception ;  among  the  hundredlj 
whom  I  afterwards  convened  with,  and  put  that  question  exactly  to  them,  and  I  requested  n^ 
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to  do  the  same  with  any  that  should  come  in  her  way,  that  we  might  ascertain  that 
point;  and,  without  one  single  exception,  they  all  said,  **  Massa,  me  slave  already,  me 
never  shall  free,  and  me  no  care  so  much  so  me  can  make  me  poor  child  free,"  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

2320.  In  cases  where  the  children  are  made  free  by  purchase  from  the  owner,  or  any 
other  means,  how  have  the  children  been  maintained  I — I  do  not  remember  any  case  in 
which  infants  have  been  made  free,  unless  purchased  by  the  father,  and  then  he  has 
heen  responsible  for  their  maintenance. 

2321.  What  was  the  age  of  the  children  emancipated? — A  father  buys  his  own 
child  at  one,  two,  or  three  years,  or  any  age;  I  know  that,  where  connexions  have 
heen  formed  between  free  men  and  slave  women,  they  have  purchased  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  have  become  immediately  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  them 
themselves. 

2322.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  a  husband  and  wife,  who  were  slaves,  pur- 
diasing  their  children  ? — ^Not  when  they  were  slaves :  I  have  known  them,  after  being 
^ffnancipated  themselves,  redeem  from  bondage  one  or  two  children  who  have  been  born 

during  the  time  they  were  in  slavery ;  those  are  but  rare  instances. 
|.  2323.  Where  did  the  parents  themselves,  being  emancipated,  reside  ?— Sometimes  on 
ike  coast,  sometimes  in  the  town,  sometimes  about  their  former  owner's  family  ;  I  have 
^kiiown  a  woman  emancipated  remain  in  the  house  with  her  mistress,  while  one  or  two  of 
Jber  children  have  been  in  bondage ;  and  she  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  redeemed  tlKMe 
htjODe  by  one ;  what  became  of  them,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say ;  I  have  lost  sight  of  the 
parties. 

f  2324.  Have  you  known  of  any  persons  who  have  been  emancipated  either  receiving 
spdief,  not  being  able  to  maintain  themselves,  or  being  misconducted  persons,  in  any  way 
dangerous  or  troublesome  to  society? — If  I  was  to  answer  that  question,  generally,  I 
Aould  say  that  I  have  known  none  such ;  but,  to  answer  it  more  particularly,  I  should 
y  that,  in  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  of  blacks,  who  have 
b^;gars  about  the  streets,  and  they  may  have  been  free,  or  tliey  may  have  been 
ves ;  they  have  been  generally  in  such  a  wretched  state  of  disease,  that,  if  they  were 
ves,  it  was  not  the  interest  of  any  poor  person  to  whom  they  may  have  belonged,  to 
•cknowledge  them,  and  they  have  been  allowed  to  consider  themselves  free,  and  to  wander 
ibottt  the  town  supported  entirely  by  charity. 
2325.  In  those  cases,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  know  whether  they  were 
or  not  ?-~-I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  they  were  free  or  not.  It  was  not  a  matter  of 
h  consequence  to  me,  but  the  number  of  such  cases  was  very  small  indeed  during  the 
lie  time  I  was  resident  in  Barbadoes,  whilst  the  white  beggars  swarmed  in  many  parts 
die  bland. 

3326.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that  the  white  beggars  received  assistance 
from  the  slaves? — I  know  that  as  a  positive  fact  in  the  parish  of  St.  Joseph,  where  I  was 
ODce  curate;  I  have  the  best  possible  evidence,  because  L  have  seen  the  assistance  given. 

2327.  Have  the  free  people  you  have  known  been  generally  industrious  ? — Remarkably 
;  not  as  field  labourers,  but  either  as  mechanics  or  petty  shopkeepers,  hucksters,  and  in 

t  variety  of  other  ways. 

2328.  Have  you  known  any  free  people  working  in  the  fields  ? — Not  in  the  field  of 
IMtber  person  for  hire ;  I  have  known  those  labourers  in  their  own  plots  of  ground  rear 
cmes  or  provisions. 

j     2329.  Did  you  know  any  ofier  of  wages  ever  made  to  them  to  work  in  a  field  for  an 
few  ?— Never. 

2330.  Have  they  the  means  of  manufacturing  sugar  ? — A  negro  of  good  character,  living 
Id  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  his  former  master,  or  some  kind  friend,  having  half 
Ml  acre  of  canes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  will  send  them  when  ripe  to  the  master,  who 
will  give  him  one-half  or  two-thirds,  of  the  sugar,  according  to  the  bargain  made  between 
Aem.  This  is  very  much  disapproved  of,  I  must  observe,  by  the  planters,  upon  the  same 
IriDCiple  that  a  farmer  in  this  country  disapproves  of  a  labouring  man  growing  wheat  or 
hiley,  because,  if  he  has  a  bad  crop,  he  goes  into  the  farmer's  field  and  supplies  his  de- 
Isioicy.     I  have  observed  exactly  the  very  same  feeling  in  this  country. 

2331.  Was  this  in  Demerara  or  Barbadoes? — In  both. 

2332.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  steal  the  crop? — ^Yes;  at  least  they  would  be  sus> 
ptied  of  doing  so,  just  as  the  labourer  here  would  be  suspected  of  stealing  the  farmer's 
^faeat  and  barley ;  the  negro  would  be  subject  to  the  same  suspicion. 

2333.  Whoi  you  were  m  Demerara  did  you  consider  that  marriage  was  encouraged  or 
discouraged  by  the  planters  ? — I  was  called  on  in  1821  or  1822,  to  give  replies  upon  that 
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subject  to  Government,  and  my  answer  then  I  can  repeat  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  it  cost 
roe  very  dearly  there.  It  was  to  this  effect :  marriage  amone:  slaves  is  a  thing  unheard  of 
in  this  colony ;  in  my  humble  opinion  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  tlie  state  of 
slavery  under  existing  regulations ;  that  was  verbatim  my  reply  to  Government  at  the 
time,  and  I  had  no  occasion  to  change  my  opinion  to  the  hour  of  my  leaving. 

2334.  Was  marriage  encouraged  or  discouraged? — Decidedly  discouraged,  or  I  sliould 
have  been  very  glad  and  very  happy  to  have  solemnized  it.  On  one  particular  occasioo 
the  Governor  of  the  colony  did  not  at  all  aid  the  application  upon  ray  part  to  marry  two 
coloured  people,  who  happened  to  be  poor  and  unable  to  pay  the  heavy  expenses  of  the 
Secretary's  office;  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  tliem  to  the  Wesleyan  missionary  (whose 
views  I  was  not  otherwise  promoting),  to  unite  them  together,  because  they  were  both 
ashamed  to  live  in  such  a  state  together,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  admit  them  to  the  sacra- 
ment  unless  married,  though  in  that  unquestionable  manner. 

2335.  Who  was  the  Governor  at  that  time  ?-<- Major-General  John  Murray. 

2336.  For  what  reason  do  you  say  that  marriage  is  incompatible  with  the  state  of 
slavery  ? — Among  various  other  causes,  it  appears  to  me  incompatible  in  this  particular. 
Supposing  a  planter^  living  at  one  extreme  point  of  the  coast  of  Demerara,  should  have  a 
male  slave  married  to  a  woman  of  the  next  plantation ;  so  little  was  the  connexion  recog- 
nized, that  that  individual,  the  day  after  his  marriage,  might  have  been  sent  away  to  the 
western  point  of  Essequibo,  a  distance  of  150  or  200  miles,  and  the  parties  might  never 
have  met  again ;  that  was  one  reason  why  I  thought  it  was  incompatible  vnth  the  state  of 
slavery,  under  the  then  existing  regulation. 

2337.  At  that  time,  in  Demerara,  might  either  of  the  slaves  have  been  sold? — ^Yes;  and 
I  am  not  aware  that  they  might  not  even  now.  The  connexion  of  a  man  on  one  estate 
with  a  woman  on  another  could  in  no  way  hinder  their  separation ;  it  v^as  not  considered 
the  same  family  where  they  belonged  to  different  owners. 

2338.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  a  negro  slave  and  another  person  cohabited  as 
husband  and  wife,  belonging  to  different  owners,  you  have  known  instances  in  which  they 
have  been  wholly  separated  ? — Every  one,  who  has  been  a  week  in  the  West  Indies,  most 
have  known  such  cases. 

2339.  Supposing  they  belong  to  the  same  proprietor,  would  they  then  be  separated?— 
It  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  feeling  of  the  proprietor,  and  I  cannot  pretend  tontf 
whether  they  would  or  not ;  in  Demerara  there  exists,  I  believe,  a  law  that  ^milies  shau 
not  be  separated,  but  I  have  not  known  that  law  to  extend  to  the  husband,  but  only  to  tbe 
wife  and  children. 

2340.  Do  you  speak  from  your  ovm  knowledge  that  in  the  terra  <' family''  would  not 
be  included  the  husband  ? — ^Frora  my  own  knowledge  I  can  say  that,  in  the  term  ^aunily, 
I  do  not  know  what  the  law  there  may  include ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  I  am  almost  certain 
that  the  husband  v^as  not  considered  as  a  member  of  that  family  :  I  speak  to  the  year  18S4 
and  previous. 

2341 .  Assuming  the  regulation  to  be  that,  in  the  term  family  would  be  included  tbe 
husband  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  family,  still,  notwithstanding  those  regu- 
lations, there  have  been  in  point  of  practice  departures  from  it  ? — Certainly,  where  thef 
have  belonged  to  different  individuals. 

2342.  H&s  it  in  any  instance  been  the  case  when  the  father,  the  mother,  and  the  I] 
children  have  belonged  to  the  same  owner? — I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  saying  thit|c 
I  knew  that  to  be  the  fact,  though  the  impression  on  my  mind  is  that  such  is  the  case. 

2343.  You  will  not  state  positively,  as  matter  of  fact,  that  slaves  belonging  to  the  sane 
owner,  and  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  husband  and  wife,  are  separated?— Not  fiiithef 
than  this ;  that  I  have  been  at  vendue  sales,  where  I  have  seen  many  male  slaves  of  all 
ages  sold  at  different  times,  and  I  have  seen  no  families  sold  with  them ;  therefore  th^ 
must  either  have  been  without  wives  and  children,  or  they  must  have  been  sold  away  ftom 
their  wives  and  children. 

2344.  But  you  did  not  know,  even  in  that  case,  that  they  were  men  of  family  ?— No,  1 1 
only  infer  that ;  among  the  nuraber  I  have  seen  sold  of  all  ages,  I  think  such  an  inierenoi 
may  fairly  be  deduced. 

2345.  For  the  most  part,  do  not  the  negroes  cohabit  with  some  women  as  their  wifCi! 
— I  shotild  think,  without  exception,  from  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age. 

2346.  Are  not  all  your  relatives  in  the  West  Indies  ? — All  ray  near  relatives  are* 

2347.  Have  you  frequent  communication  with  them  ? — Now  I  have ;  the  commuiu^ 
cation  has  been  renewed  between  us. 

2348.  Have  you  reason  to  think,  from  what  you  have  recently  heard  from  the  colonieSi 
that  marriage  is  now  encouraged  ? — More,  I  believe,  than  it  was. 
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2349.  You  have  stated,  that  you  have  recently  renewed  your  communication  with  your 
relatives  in  Barbadoes  and  Demerara ;  was  that  communication  broken  off  in  consequence 
of  any  part  you  took,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  respecting  Smith  the  missionary  ? — Solely  in 
consequence  of  that ;  almost  all  my  relatives,  my  &ther  excepted,  renounced  all  inter- 
course with  me ;  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  years  that  it  has  been  renewed. 

2350.  Are  you  at  all  apprehensive  that  any  evidence  you  may  give  here  to*day  will 
produce  that  effect  again  ? — I  have  much  reason  to  apprehend  it,  but  I  feel  so  deeply  inte- 
rested in  this  cause,  of  the  negro  emancipation,  that  I  should  endeavour  to  promote  it 
at  any  hazard  or  sacrifice,  if  it  were  even  that  of  my  life,  as  I  trust  I  have  evinced  upon 
iormer  occasions,  to  the  knowledge  of  gentlemen  who  knew  any  thing  of  Demerara. 

2351.  Was  there  not  an  occasion  when  you  entertained  different  opinions  upon  this 
subject? — Yes,  perhaps  some  slight  shade  of  difference. 

2352.  How  recently,  previous  to  your  departure  from  Demerara,  was  it  that  you  en* 
tertained  those  opinions? — My  sentiments  were  always  subjects  of  suspicion  at  the  time  I 
resided  at  Demerara. 

2353.  At  what  time,  previous  to  your  departure  from  Demerara  in  1824,  did  you  en- 
tertain different  opinions  upon  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  from  those  which 

I  you  now  entertain  ? — My  feelings  have  undergone  only  this  change ;  I  was  always  of 
,  omnion  that  slavery  was  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  even  as  I  then  understood 
Christianity;  and,  as  my  views  of  Christianity  became  more  and  more  developed,  I  was 
the  more  and  more  convinced  that  slavery  was  altogether  incompatible  with  it,  that 
they  cannot  exbt  together,  and  that  one  or  the  other  must  speedily  and  certainty  give' 
way. 

2354.  Was  there  not  a  period,  during  your  residence  in  Demerara,  when  you  enter- 
tained opposite  opinions  ? — Never  opposite  opinions  ;  there  have  been  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  my  opinions,  which  have  been  gradually  improving  since  that  time. 

2355.  What  were  the  opinions  you  entertained  at  that  period  in  Demerara,  when  you 
entertained  different  opinions  ? — 1  must  not  allow  them  to  be  called  different  opinions, 
because  I  do  not  admit  them  to  be  different ;  I  thank  God  they  have  been  nearly  one  and 
the  same,  but  they  have  been  gradually  improving 

2356.  Be  so  good  as  to  point  out  to  the  Committee  wherein  the  difference  consists  be- 
tween the  opinions  that  you  then  entertained,  and  the  opinions  you  now  entertain  ? — My 
West  India  prejudices,  with  which  I  was  born,  and  in  which  I  had  been  educated,  and 
which  still,  to  certain  degree,  give  a  colour  to  some  of  my  views,  the  reversionary 
interest  I  have  in  West  India  property  still,  the  opinions  of  many  of  my  near  and  dear 
relatives  and  friends, — all  these  have  conspired,  in  youth,  to  impress  me  with  those  opi- 
nions, which  I  now  almost  entirely  dissent  from  ;  this  change  did  not  take  place  sud- 
denly, or  on  any  particular  occasion,  but  has  been  the  result  of  gradual  information  and 
consideration  of  the  subject.  There  was  a  period  in  my  early  life  when  I  considered 
Mr.  Wilberforce  the  greatest  enemy  that  the  West  Indians  or  any  race  of  men  ever  had  to 
encounter,  and  it  was  long  before  I  could,  even  by  the  light  of  reason  and  good  feeling, 
entirely  overcome  those  early  prejudices. 

2357.  You  have  stated  several  causes  which  contributed  to  make  you  entertain  opinions, 
from  which  you  now  entirely  dissent;  there  is  then  a  difference  of  opinion,  is  there  not? 
— There  is  a  shade  of  difference. 

2358.  As  you  have  stated  several  circumstances,  such  as  your  West  Indian  pre- 
judices and  opinions  of  friends  having  led  you  to  different  opinions,  from  which  now  you 
entirely  dissent,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  opinions  which  you  now  enter- 
tain are,  or  are  not,  different  from  those  which  you  then  entertained? — I  repeat  again, 
that  there  are  shades  of  difference  in  my  opinions  ;  my  opinions  have  been,  perhaps,  in 
substance  nearly  always  the  same.  They  have  now  certainly  improved  ;  I  once  looked, 
whenever  emancipation  was  talked  of,  only  to  the  injury  which  I  thought  the  planter 
would  incur ;  I  have  now  been  led  since,  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  to  consider  the 
injury  inflicted  to  a  much  greater  extent  on  the  poor  unfortunate  negro,  by  condemning 
him  and  his  unborn  unoffending  offspring  to  perpetual  bondage ;  and  that  I  confess  is 
now  the  predominant  feeling  of  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

2359.  Then  there  was  a  period,  during  your  residence  in  Demerara,  at  which  you 
looked  at  emancipation  only  with  reference  to  the  injury  it  may  produce  to  the  planter, 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  slave? — With  too  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  interest  of  the  slave,  but  chiefly  of  the  planter. 

2360.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  what  you  have  just  stated  to 
be  the  shade  of  difference  which  exists  between  the  opinions  you  entertain  now, 
and  those   which   you    entertained  when    you  were   at   Demerara? — I   think    I   may 
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consider  that  that  is  what  I  mean  to  state;  I  think  there  is  a  shade  of  difPttmee 
of  opinion ;  if  I  am  still  more  minutely  examined  I  sliould  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  it 
more  (iilly  and  satisfactorily. 

2361.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  opinions  you  entertained  at  the  time  yoi 
were  at  Demerara,  and  whether  those  opinions  were  not,  in  point  of  fact,  directly  opposite 
to  those  you  now  entertain  ? — Quite  the  reverse  of  that  is  the  fact ;  my  opinions  were  the 
same  in  substaace.  With  respect  to  their  being  directly  opposed  to  my  present  opiniom^ 
that  is  as  far  from  the  feet  as  to  say  that  it  is  now  midnight. 

2362.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  whereas  you  formerly  considered  merely  the  in- 
terest of  the  planters,  you  now  consider  merely  the  interest  of  the  slave,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  interest  of  the  planter? — No,  I  have  some  selfish  and  interested  "j 
feelings  operaiint;  on  me  to  prevent  that ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  formerly  1  thought  only  ~i 
of  the  planter  ;  I  have  since  been  led  to  consider  that  the  main  interest  that  ought  to  be  ^ 
considered  is  that  of  the  slave. 

2363.  Did  you  change  your  opinions  in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned  during  the 
time  you  were  remaining  in  Demerara,  or  after  you  had  left  ? — My  opinions,  when  I  first 
went  to  the  colony  of  Demerara,  were  a  matter  of  such  suspicion  that  the  Groveraor,  after 
promising  to  promote  my  views  in  the  first  place,  partially  declined  doing  bo  at  my  next 
mterview  a  few  weeks  after,  fearing,  he  said,  from  something  he  heard,  Siat  I  had  some 
connexion  with  the  African  Society  at  home,  which  I  denied. 

2364.  At  what  period  are  you  speaking  of? — From  1821  to  1824. 

2365.  Then  the  Governor  did  not  promote  your  views  ? — No,  and  my  opinions,  I  be- 
lieve, were  the  sole  barrier  to  my  promotion. 

2366.  Were  those  opinions  expressed  by  you  then  ? — They  escaped  me  then,  but  they 
were,  compared  with  my  present  opinions,  very  innocent  ones :  one  was  with  respect  (o 
the  education  of  slaves,  which  was  so  much  opposed  then,  that  the  Governor  intimated 
his  disapprobation  of  such  a  measure  on  my  part,  and  1  felt  assured  that  I  should  incur 
his  serious  displeasure.  He  first  told  roe  that  he  would  banish  any  missionary  that  at- 
tempted it ;  and,  with  respect  to  myself,  he  objected  strongly  to  my  doing  so. 

2367.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  derived,  in  the  course  of  your 
residence  at  Demerara,  early  after  your  coming  there,  such  opinions  as  induced  you  to 
believe  that,  on  account  of  those  opinions,  the  Governor  did  not  promote  you  in  the 
Church  ? — ^There  are  certain  expressions  which  honest  feeling  miuds  cannot  always  or 
sometimes  avoid  giving  utterance  to,  and  which  I  may  have  uttered ;  but  I  was  so  &r  a 
warm  friend  and  associate  of  the  planters,  that  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid 
giving  publicity  to  my  growing  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  slaves ;  but  some  occasioDal 
expressions  from  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  escaped  me,  which  were  misinterpreted,  or  whkh 
were  thought  to  convey  more  than  they  were  ever  meant  to  convey,  and  they  made  me,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  object  of  suspicion  in  various  quarters  during  the  whole  time  I  was 
in  the  colony. 

2368.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hindman  ? — I  do. 

2369.  Did  you  ever,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  him,  express  opinions  very 
different  from  those  which  you  now  entertain? — Not  to  my  recollection  ;  I  have  had 
several  conversations  with  Mr.  Hindman,  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  have  been  shades 
of  difference  in  my  opinions.  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  any  particular  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Hindman  upon  this  subject;  we  were  not  intimately  acquainted,  but  we 
have  conversed  generally  and  on  various  subjects. 

2370.  You  attribute  your  not  receiving  church-preferment  from  the  Governor  to  the 
opinions  you  were  supposed  to  entertain? — Yes,  to  that  cause,  and  to  my  coonexioB 
with  the  cause  of  the  missionary  Smith. 

2371.  That  was  in  1824?— Yes. 
.2372.  But  you  had  got  no  preferment  previously  to  that? — Yes;  I  had  preferment, 

inasmuch  as  I  was  the  Government  Chaplain,  an  appointment  not  depending  upon  the 
Governor ;  but  I  was  also  acting  as  Colonial  Chaplain,  with  the  promise  that  at  a  certain 
time  I  should  receive  that  appointment. 

2373.  As  Colonial  Chaplain  were  not  you  the  cnrate  of  the  rector  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  think 
I  was  appointed  by  the  Governor;  Mr.  Strahan  was  not,  I  imagine,  at  liberty  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased. 

2374.  For  what  length  of  time  did  you  reside  as  curate  in  Demerara? — From  1821  to 
1824. 

2375.  When  you  were  the  manager  of  the  estate  of  your  father  you  were  eighteen 
years  of  age  ?— About  eighteen  years  of  age. 

2376.  What  year  was  that  in  ?— A  part  of  the  year  1810  and  the  year  1811. 
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9377.  You  eeased  after  that  period  to  be  in  the  management  of  tlie  estate? — I  did. 

237&.  Were  you  then  in  orders? — No,  then  I  entered  the  army,  and  some  years  after- 
wards I  took  orders.  Till  my  regiment  was  reduced  I  was  in  the  service  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Tarions  parts,  nearly  seven  years. 

t379.  When  yon  spoke  of  the  negroes  not  having  provision  grounds  in  Barbadoes 
and  Surinam,  do  you  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  that  the  law  did  not  require 
the  owner  to  appropriate,  particularly  to  the  negroes,  an  allotment  of  land,  or  that  in 
point  of  £aLct  it  was  not  so  ? — Both ;  that  the  law,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  does 
not  require  it  either  in  Barbadoes  or  Surinam,  and  that  in  point  of  &ct  it  is  not  gene- 
ally  to. 

3380.  Th«n  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  owner  is  required  by  law  to 
cultivate  a  certain  number  of  acres  for  provision  grounds,  from  which  ne  himself  sup- 
plies Ae  negroes  belonging  to  him  with  provisions  7 — I  am  not  aware  of  the  law,  but 
that  is  the  custom. 

2381 .  Do  not  you  know  that  the  Deputy  Fiscal  inspects  the  different  estates  for  the 
fnrpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  the  requisite  number  of  acres  for  the  number 
of  slaves  upon  the  estate  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  it  may  be  the  case. 

2382.  Althongh  the  law  does  not  require  an  appropriation  to  be  made  to  each  negro 
of  a  specific  portion  of  land,  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  does  not  every  estate  let  the  negro 
have  as  much  land  as  he  wants  ?«>No ;  I  am  not  aware  that  they  let  the  negroes  have 
any  land. 

2383.  Are  you  not  acquainted  with  two  estates  called  La  Belle  Alliance  and  The 
Land  of  Plenty  ? — ^Yes  ;  those  two  estates  belong  to  two  of  my  uncles,  and  most  kindly 
lie  those  of  the  latter  treated. 

2384.  Have  not  the  negroes  upon  those  two  properties  provision  grounds  of  their 
mttf  exclusive  of  the  interest  they  have  in  the  produce  of  the  general  provision  ground, 
which  h  the  property  of  the  owner  ? — I  believe  not,  or  if  so,  I  am  not  aware  of  i  . 

2385*  Tlien  how  were  the  negroes  enabled  to  bring  to  the  market  of  George  Tow  i 
provisions  which  they  raised  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  negroes  from  those  two  places 
erer  brought  provisions  to  George  Town,  unless  it  was  occasionally  poultry  and  pigs. 

2386.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  market  in  George  Town  or  Demerara  is  supplied  by 
provisions  brought  in  by  the  negroes  ? — ^There  are  one  or  two  planters  that  sena  in  a  very 
considerable  proportion ;  there  vras  one  intimate  friend  of  my  own  that  sent  in  a  supply 
almost  enough  for  the  whole  market. 

2387.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  the  negroes  in  Demerara  do  not  famish  the  market 
there  with  provisions  of  their  own  for  sale  ? — No  ;  I  believe  that  every  negro  has  it  in 
his  power  to  carry  to  market,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  some  little  trifle  or  other  from 
his  garden,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  and  perhaps  that  is  what  is  referred  to  in  the 
qnestioii ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  negroes  carry  to  market  some  fowls  or  sometimes 
pork. 

2388.  Not  provisions ? — Not  provisions,  I  think;  I  never  marketed  for  myself,  and 
therefore  my  information  must  be  received  as  that  of  a  man  who  sends  his  servant  to 
narket  without  going  himself. 

2389.  Having  their  provisions  distributed  to  them  by  the  master,  what  were  the  means 
by  which  the  negroes  were  enabled  to  acquire  their  poultry  and  hogs  ? — ^The  negroes 
have,  from  time  to  time,  given  to  them  by  the  master  an  allowance  of  Indian  com ; 
•ometimes  the  gardens  might,  for  aught  [  know,  have  produced  some  of  that  Indian 
com.  The  Indian  com  is  of  particularly  easy  growth,  particularly  cheap,  and  very 
abundant,  and  with  that  poultry  are  fed ;  their  plantains,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
abound  ;  and  the  ripe  plantain  is  a  nutritious  food  for  poultry  and  pigs. 

2390.  Had  they  not  other  grounds  besides  the  planters'  grounds  upon  which  they  raise 
those  things  ? — Not  thai  I  know  of. 

2391.  Was  not  the  supply  to  the  negroes  in  Demerara  abundant?— I  think  the  supply 
of  plaintains  was  abundant,  and  I  consider  it  a  very  wholesome  nutritious  food ;  the 
supply  of  meat  and  other  things  I  know  little  or  nothing  about,  but  I  believe  there  was 
not  much  of  that. 

2392.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  those  negroes 
who  have  emsmcipated  themselves,  and  live  in  the  back  settlement  of  Surinam,  and  also 
with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  colony  of  Surinam ;  will  you  state  whether  you 
found  more  religion  amongst  the  slaves  than  you  found  amongst  the  negroes  so  eman- 
cipated ? — I  found  no  religion  amongst  either ; — it  was  at  a  time  when  religion  occupied 
a  very  small  portion  of  my  own  mind,  and  when  I  never  should  have  thought  of  putting 
such  a  question  to  any  slave. 

N  2 
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2393.  Did  you  find  any  difTerence  between  the  slave  and  the  free  negro^  with  respect 
to  their  regard  to  moral  obligations,  and  their  fidelity  in  performing  a  promise  ? — Yes ; 
with  respect  to  one  point  of  morality,  nauiely,  sobriety,  I  should  say  that  the  emanci- 
pated negroes  have  decidedly  the  advantage.  I  never  saw  one  of  those  free  people  drunk; 
but  among  many  of  the  slaves  drunkenness  is  very  common,  when  they  can  obtain 
liquor.  With  respect  to  their  performing  promises,  the  only  means  I  had  of  ascertaining 
that  among  the  free  people,  was  their  keepmg  their  little  engagements  with  me  punctually 
upon  the  whole. 

2394.  As  far  as  you  know,  were  those  free  negroes  in  a  greater  state  of  degradation 
than  the  slaves?— 'No,  they  were  infinitely  beyond  them,  nearly  as  much  so  as  the 
gentlemen  of  this  country  are  above  the  peasantry  ;  I  mean  to  say  that,  first  of  all,  their 
very  appearance  is  different  from  that  of  the  slave ;  their  manners  are  different,  their  habits 
are  different,  and,  iu  every  respect,  both  physical  and  moral,  in  wiiich  one  man  can  excel 
another,  to  that  extent  did  they  excel  the  slaves. 

2395.  Will  you  state  whether  in  Demerara,  during  your  time,  any  attempt  was  made 
to  educate  the  slaves? — I  believe  frequently  attempts  were  made,  and  I  attempted  myself 
to  do  so. 

2396.  Was  that  attempt  successful  ? — Very  successful  indeed,  till  it  was  interrupted 
by  the  insurrection.  1  had  commenced  it  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Governor. 
While  establishing  schools  for  poor  white  children  that  were  there,  and  for  free  coloured 
children,  I  had  felt  pained  at  being  unable  to  do  the  same  for  ihe  slave  children ;  but 
I  was  deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  fear  of  offending  the  Governor,  because  that  offence 
would  destroy  every  prospect  I  had  of  church-preferment;  but,  after  combating  the 
point  with  myself  a  long  time,  I  could  not  refrain  any  longer,  and  I  opened  a  large 
Sunday-school  for  the  slaves,  which,  from  the  day  I  opened  it  to  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection, was  to  me  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  and  I  understood,  when  I  was  driven 
away  firom  Demerara,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  my  successor  to  carry  it  on ;  but 
whether  he  did  so  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

.  2397.  Did  you  find  those  children  tolerably  competent  to  acquire  knowledge  ? — Par- 
ticularly ready ;  their  eagerness  for  knowledge  is  very  great>  and  their  readiness  in  ac- 
quiring it  also  is  very  great. 

2398.  Was  there  any  provision  made  by  law  for  religious  education  of  slaves  at 
Demerara  ? — Not  for  their  education  ;  but  L  conceive  that  provision  was  made  for  their 
religious  instruction,  inasmuch  as  the  missionaries  were  permitted  to  instruct  the  slaves, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  do  the  same. 

2399.  On  the  plantations? — Not  on  the  plantations;  my  duties  were  confined  to  the 
town,  though  I  was  frequently  among  the  plantation  slaves. 

2400.  Were  there  any  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  authority  of 
Government,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  religious  instruction  to  the  slaves 
at  Demerara? — A  few  weeks  before  1  left  Demerara  two  clergymen  arrived  with  that 
specific  object  in  view ;  but,  previous  to  that,  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  kind ;  though, 
when  the  church  was  built  at  Essequibo,  I  understood  that  the  clergyman  appointed  was 
expected  to  attend  to  their  religious  instruction;  but  whether  that  meant  oral  instruction 
only  in  the  common  way  upon  the  Sunday,  or  any  other  instruction  that  he  might  pro- 
pose, I  am  not  aware. 

.  2401 .  Did  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes  upon  the  cotton 
and  upon  the  sugar  plantations  ? — I  think,  generally  speaking,  they  were  stronger  and 
healthier  negroes  upon  the  cotton  and  the  coffee ;  the  cotton  more  so  than  the  coffee,  and 
the  coffee  more  so  than  the  sugar. 

2402.  You  are  speaking  of  Demerara? — Yes;  and  the  climate  of  Demerara,  Surinam, 
and  Essequibo,  is  the  same  in  every  respect. 

2403.  Are  there  many  persons  of  colour  in  Demerara? — ^A  great  many. 

2404.  What  is  their  general  state  and  condition? — ^They  are  in  a  very  good  condition ; 
they  are  most  of  them  accumulating  property ;  a  few  of  them  are  very  rich,  and  none  of 
them  poor ;  I  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Poor^s  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Colony;  we  had  monthly  meetings;  and,  in  connexion  with  the  Scotch  and  Dutch 
ministers  as  members  of  that  Board,  1  was  in  the  habit  of  investigating  minutely  into  all 
the  cases  of  distress,  and  all  applications  for  relief.  I  can  remember  one  or  two  cases 
where  the  cast-off  mistresses  of  white  men  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  but  I  do 
not  remember  more  than  one  or  two  cases  of  individual  firee  negroes ;  they  were  in  a 
wretched  state  of  disease  who  were  claimants  on  our  fund. 

2405.  Who  were  the  claimants  upon  that  fund  ? — A  very  low  order  of  Barbadians,  the 
most  depraved  and  wretched  part  ot  the  community,  far  below  the  negroes ;  some  of  those 
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persons  go  from  Barbadoes  to  Demerara,  and  become  claimants  upon  the  Poor's  Fund  ; 
and  there  are  also  many  Scots  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  speculations  and 

otherwise 

2406.  is  there  any  land  to  be  let  in  Demerara,  such  as  you  see  let  in  this  country,  a 
few  acres  at  a  time  ?— No  ;  but  it  might  easily  be  done,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
estates  abandoned  for  want  of  slaves  to  work  them ;  and  there  are  many  extensive  tracts 
of  land  which  might  be  reduced  to  cultivation  at  any  time;  there  is  scarcely  a  planter 
that  has  not  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate,  for  want  of  labourers. 

2407.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  land  would  be  let  for  per  acre,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
from  the  coast  ?— That  is  a  thing  entirely  unknown;  but  I  should  think  you  might  almost 

obtain  it  for  nothing. 

2408.  Upon  the  whole,  have  you  had  a  great  experience  of  the  state  of  slavery  gene- 
rally  ? — I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  I  have. 

2409.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  that  experience  that  your  opinions  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery  gradually  assumed  the  character  which  they  now  possess  ?— It  was,  precisely 
so ;  from  better  information,  and,  I  trust  I  may  add,  better  feelinsr. 

2410.  When  you  came  to  be  thirty  years  of  age,  it  is  presumed  that  you  thought  a  little 
more  seriously  upon  the  spbject  than  you  did  when  you  were  a  young  man?— Precisely 
80 ;  I  was  then  beginning  to  shake  off  certain  prejudices  which  had  before  grown  with 
my  growth  and  strengthened  with  my  strength. 

2411.  What  induced  you  to  leave  Surinam?— I  was  disgusted  with  the  whole  system, 
and  I  had  at  the  time  been  recommended  by  the  general  oflScer  commanding  f«  r  a  com- 
mission in  the  army.  It  had  been  my  intention,  could  I  have  tolerated  the  system  at  aH, 
to  have  gone  on  with  it,  but  there  was  one  circumstance  which  peculiarly  disgusted  and 
pained  me,  and  which  led  to  a  separation  for  a  time  not  in  feeling,  but  in  labours,  between 
my  /ather  and  myself,  and  that  was  the  circumstance  of  women  being  punished  upon  the 
estate  ;  I  was  so  disgusted  with  that  and  some  other  points,  that  I  gave  up  all  connexion 
with  the  estate. 

2412.  You  have  mentioned  some  free  negroes  residing  in  the  back  settlements  of  Su- 
rinam ;  are  there  any  free  blacks  living  in  the  colony  of  Demerara  ? — There  are  a  few  such 
instances^ 

2413.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  colony  of  Surinam  since  it  has  been  restored 
ta  the  Dutch,  or  before  it  belonged  to  us  ? — Nothing  before  it  belonged  to  the  English, 
but  I  knew  it  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  the  English,  and  I 
know  a  little  of  it  by  correspondence  since  it  has  been  ceded  to  the  Dutch. 

2414.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  comparative  condition  of  the  slave  under  an  English 
and  a  Dutch  master? — I  think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  English  master  is  less  severe 
than  the  Dutch,  but  I  think  the  task  work  among  the  Dutch  is  not  so  heavy  as  the  task 
work  among  the  English. 

2415.  Should  you  say  generally  that  the  condition  of  the  slave  in  the  Dutch  colony  of 
Surinam  is  better  or  worse  than  it  is  in  an  English  colony? — I  should  say  it  is  decidedly 
worse  in  any  Dutch  colony ;  I  think  the  slaves  in  the  British  colonies  are  better  off  than 
in  the  Dutch. 

2416.  Is  anything  done  for  their  education  in  the  Dutch  colonies? — Comparatively 
nothing ;  on  a  few  estates  Moravian  teachers  are  admitted,  and  on  my  father's  for  one. 

2417.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  Protector  of  Slaves? — I  believe  not;  I  believe  that 
the  Fiscal  is  their  only  protector. 

2418.  And  therefore  they  were  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  master? — Yes;  especially 
since  the  appointment  of  our  officers  as  Protectors  in  the  English  colonies. 

2419.  Is  there  any  Protector  of  Slaves  in  Barbadoes? — ^There  was  not  one  when  I  was 
there,  and  I  am  not  aware  whether  there  is  now. 

2420.  Are, you  in  connexion  wiih  the  Anti-slavery  Society? — I  have  no  connexion 
whatever  with  that  society. 

2421.  At  whose  instance  did  you  come  here  as  a  witness? — I  was  written  to  by  a  very 
particular  friend  whom  I  will  name  if  necessary  ;  that  friend  was  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay. 

2422.  Did  not  you  apply  to  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  before  any  application  from 
Mr.  Macaul^,  intimating  that  you  should  like  to  be  examined  here  ? — I  did  say  that  I 
thought  it  was  advisable,  but  from  that  Member  I  never  received  any  reply. 

2423.  If  the  system  of  slavery  were  declared  by  law  to  terminate  in  ten  years,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  close  of  the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  and,  if  ten  out  of  a  hundred 
of  the  slaves  upon  every  estate  were  to  be  emancipated  every  year,  the  claim  of  the  negrof»s 
to  emancipation  being  founded  upon  their  superior  progress  in  religious,  moral,  and 
orderly  behaviour,  do  you  think  that  such  a  mode  and  period  of  emancipation  would  re- 
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lieve  this  great  question  from  all  the  dangers  attending  it,  and  give  content  to  the  negroes 
themselves? — ^Ihere  still  attaches  to  my  opinions  so  much  of  West  Indian  prejudice,  that  I 
confess  that  is  precisely  the  plan  v?hich  has  been  in  my  own  mind,  and  which  I  have 
commuDicated  to  a  friend ;  but  it  was  rather  with  a  temporizing  view  than  from  anticipat- 
ing there  would  be  any  danger  in  immediate  emancipation.  I  looked  to  that  as  a  plan 
more  likely  to  meet  the  views  of  the  planters  than  immediate  emancipation,  and  I  thought 
that  both  parties  might  be  brought  to  meet  upon  that,  and,  if  I  were  asked  of  the  two 
which  plan  I  preferred,  I  am  so  much  interested  in  West  Indian  property,  as  to  say  that 
I  should  prefer  that  to  immediate  general  emancipation ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no 
fear  that  immediate  emancipation  would  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  in  any  way. 

2424.  Do  you  think  that  that  plan  would  answer  better  for  the  slave  himself,  that^at 
the  end  of  that  period  he  would  be  better  fitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  state  of 
freedom,  than  by  a  sudden  emancipation  ? — I  think  the  slave  is  at  this  moment  fit  to  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  emancipation.  My  reason  for  advocating  the  other  plan  was,  in  the 
hopes  of  reconciling  the  apparently  conflicting  interests  of  the  opposite  party ;  of  course 
as  progressive  improvement  and  education  go  on,  each  day  must  render  the  slave  more  fit 
ibr  it,  just  as  improvement  renders  us  daily  more  fit  fbr  any  situation  to  which  we  may 
aspire. 

2425.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  plan  of  emancipating  all  children  born  after  a  certain 
day,  and  making  them  apprentices  to  the  master  for  a  certain  time,  as  a  repayment  for 
their  nurture  ? — Such  scnemes,  among  a  variety  of  others,  have  passed  across  my  own 
mind  firom  time  to  time,  but  I  now  think  that  is  liable  to  a  great  many  objections ;  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  master  would  consider  that  the  period  of  time  for  which  the  slave  should 
be  apprenticed  to  him  would  be  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  him ;  his  wants  are  immedi- 
ate and  pressing,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  a  child  can  be  of  any  great  use  to  his 
master. 

2426.  Suppose  he  were  apprenticed  from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  a^e  ? — I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  pay  his  master,  considering  the  previous  expense,  which  is  very 
great,  and  I  do  not  think  that  would  now  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  slaves 
generally. 

2427.  Considering  the  great  facility  with  which  land  can  be  procured  in  Demerara, 
are  you  of  opinion  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  liberated  slave  is  likely  to  work  for 
hire? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I  think  he  would  work  in  preference  on  the  land  already 
cultivated  and  laid  out,  because  the  mostv  laborious  work  is  that  of  felling  the  trees  and 
laying  out  new  lands,  and  there  are  many  abandoned  estates  ready  trenched,  and  ready 
laid  out,  and  fit  for  cultivation,  if  there  were  labourers. 

2428.  Your  answer  supposes  that  the  black  man,  so  liberated,  cannot  acquire  easily  the 
land  which  is  so  abundant? — I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not.  The  Governor  in  the 
colony  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  grants  of  land  wherever  he  pleased,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  more  easy  to  the  slave  tu  cultivate  land  which  has  been  once  reduced  into 
cultivation,  where  the  felling  of  timber  and  trenching  has  been  already  accomplished. 
The  owner  of  the  estate  might  let  it  out  in  portions  to  the  slaves,  and  a  slave  is  niatu rally 
fond  of  the  spot  where  he  has  lived  any  time,  and  he  would  be  more  likely  to  rent  land 
of  his  master  than  to  go  and  speculate  ror  himself,  or  to  work  for  another  person. 

2429.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  feasible  mode  of  emancipation,  a3  you  say 
you  have  had  several  schemes  in  your  contemplation  ? — ^They  are  very  crude  and  undi- 
gested ;  the  one  which  has  been  suggested  is  the  one'  which  I  have  considered  the  most 
feasible  when  I  have  been  debating  on  the  question  with  myself. 

2430.  By  that  plan,  you  would  select  in  the  first  instance  the  negroes  best  fitted  to  en- 
ioy  freedom  'b-—!  think  that  would  be  the  great  difficulty,  because  those  are  the  negroes 
that  the  planter  is  most  desirous  of  keeping,  and  would  be  least  willing  to  part  with. 

2431.  Would  not  that  circumstance  induce  the  master  to  have  a  strong  interest  in  qua- 
lifying the  negro  for  freedom  ? — It  ought  to  have  that  effect. 

Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Charles  Fleming ,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2432.  HAVE  you  had  an  opportunity  of  being  well  acquainted  with  the  West  India 
Colonies? — I  am  acquainted  with  them;  I  have  known  the  West  India  Colonies  for  thirty- 
five  years,  since  I  was  first  in  the  West  Indies;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  well  ac- 

?uainted  with  them.     I  have  visited  them  at  different  periods  since  I  was  first  there^  and 
have  lately  been  three  years  in  command  on  that  station. 

2433.  During  that  period,  have  you  been  in  the  greater  proportion  of  our  West  India 
Colonies  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  in  almost  all  the  islands,  with  the  exception  of  St.  Kittys 
and  Tortola. 
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2434.  Can  yon  state  how  inany  yetrs  you  have  been  in  the  West  Indies  •Uogether?— 
1  was  there  three  years  lately;  I  came  home  this  time  two  years;  I  was  altogether,  I 
suppose,  about  five  or  six  years  in  the  West  Indies. 

2435.  Have  y«u  had  opportunities  of  forming  art  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  slave  po- 
pulation generally  in  the  West  India  islands  ?— Yes,  of  course,  during  my  residence, 
which  was  not  of  long  duration  in  any  English  iskmd. 

2436.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  degree  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  negro  gene- 
rally ;  is  he  upon  the  same  footing  with  other  persons  of  the  same  degree  of  education  ? — 
I  think  they  have  very  much  increased  in  intelligence  since  I  was  there  a  few  years  ago ; 
I  found  them  much  improved. 

2437.  Do  you  consiaer  them  to  be  at  all  deficient  in  natural  capacity  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

2438.  Supposing  tiie  slaves  to  be  emancipated  generally,  do  you  believe  they  would 
be  capable  of^ maintaining  themselves  by  their  own  labour?— Yes,  I  think  they  would, 
certainly ;  and,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  Cuba,  Cura^oa,  Bidiamas,  and  Trini- 
dad, able  to  cultivate  the  land  as  well  as  it  is  now. 

2439.  Did  you  observe,  upon  the  whole,  that  they  were  industrious  in  their  habits,  or 
otherwise  ? — ^The  slaves  are  not  industrious,  unless  when  thev  work  for  themselves ;  but 
when  they  work  for  themselves  upon  the  Saturdays  that  they  have,  and  the  Sundays,  they 
are  very  industrious  in  cultivating  their  own  lands.  I  have  had  slaves  who*  worked  for 
hire  afterwards  most  industriously. 

2440.  When  they  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  master  under  compulsion,  they  are  not 
so  industrious  as  when  they  work  for  their  own  benefit  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  slaves  worked  in  a  gang  with  overseers  did  as  little  as  they  could 
avoid  doing ;  but  by  hire,  work  as  much  as  they  could  do. 

2441.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  slaves  are,  generally  speaking,  dissatisfied  with  their 
present  state  and  condition  of  slavery  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so,  particularly  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. I  do  not  think  they  are  so  dissatisfied  in  Trinidad,  or  in  the  Bahamas ;  but,  in 
Jamaica,  my  opinion  is,  that  they  are  generally  dissatisfied  with  their  condition ;  and. 
during  all  the  time  I  was  there,  I  was  always  apprehensive  that  what  has  since  passed 
would  take  place,  and  I  fear  it  now. 

2442.  Do  you  know  any  particular  reason  why  they  are  so  dissatisfied  in  Jamaica,  more 
than  in  Trinidad  and  in  the  Bahamas  ? — ^In  the  Bahamas  there  are  no  sugar  plantations ; 
they  are  not  worked  in  gangs,  their  masters  treat  them  very  well,  and  slavery  is  as  light 
there  as  it  can  be.  Still,  even  there,  they  ardently  desire  freedbm,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  humane  law  for  legal  manumission  ;  in  Trinidad  they  are  belter  treated  and  better 
fed,  and  they  are  almost  all  of  them  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  priests  have  a  gnreat  influ- 
ence over  them,  and  they  can  maintain  them  more  tranquil ;  ttieir  masters,  at  least  the 
foreigners  in  Trinidad,  are  generally  more  kind  to  them  than  in  Jamaica. 

2443.  Is  the  system  in  Trinidad  difierent  from  what  it  is  in  Jamaica  ? — Yes ;  Trinidad 
is  a  larger  colony ;  the  excellent  laws  of  Spain  still  exist  there ;  the  slaves  have  efiicient 
protection  from  the  Slave  Protector ;  in  Jamaica  there  is  no  Slave  Protector,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates generally  neglect  that  duty. 

2444.  Do  you  believe  they  consider  that  to  be  an  advantage  ? — Yes. 

2445.  Do  you  apprehend,  from  what  you  know  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  slave 
population,  that,  if  all  hope  of  emancipation  was  to  be  extinguished,  they  would  remain 
<|uiet  in  a  state  of  hopeless  slavery  ?— Not  fi»r  a  moment.  I  think  the  only  reason  why 
they  are  tranquil  now  is,  that  they  do  hope  to  be  emancipated  by  the  government  of  this 
country ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  island,  that  eter  I  have  visited,  would  be  tranquil 
for  a  moment  if  that  hope  was  cut  ofi*.  I  certainly  believe  that  insurrection  will  soon 
take  place  if  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  carried  into  efiect. 

2446.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  forming  that  opinion  ? — The  reason  I  have  for 
forming  that  opinion  is  their  great  anxiety,  on  ^e  arrival  of  any  news:  frorn^  England,  to 
know  what  is  going  on,  their  constant  conversation  amongst  themselves,  and  the  interest 
they  show,  wherever  they  have  it  in  their  power,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  when  the 
term  of  their  emancipation  will  take  place,  and  likewise  their  great  desire  to  free  their 
children. 

2447.  Is  there  not  a  strong  expectation,  generally  prevailing  amongst  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  emancipation  is  intended  by  the  mother  country? — I  think  so,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica  particularly ;  I  cannot  speak  so  well  of  the  other  islands,  because  1 
have  not  resided  in  them,  except  in  the  Bahamas  and  in  Trinidad  a  short  time ;  I  think 
in  the  Bahamas  there  is  less  desire  of  emancipation  than  in  Jamaica,  but  then  they  can 
avail  themselves  of  legal  manumission. 

2448.  During  the  three  years  you  were  in  the  command  of  that  station  what  portion  of 
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the  time  did  you  reside  in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — I  think  about  eight  or  ten  months;  I 
was  there  at  first,  without  leaving  it,  from  June  till  February  following,  and  afterwards 
returned. 

2449.  Do  you  consider  that  you  had  as  ample  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  slaves  as  navsd  officers  generally  have  in  your  situation  ? 
—  Yes,  perhaps  more  so,  because  I  resided  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 

2450.  Did  you  reside  upon  a  sugar  estate?— No,  upon  a  coffee  plantation,  but  not  far 
distant  from  a  sugar  estate. 

2451.  Had  you  then  the  means  of  seeing  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negroes  ? — Yei, 
in  that  district. 

2452.  What  district  was  that? — I  lived  in  the  Port  Royal  Mountains,  and  I  had  to 
pass  through  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Mr.  Wildman's  estate  daily, 
when  I  came  down,  and  various  other  sugar  estates. 

2453.  Did  you  ever  visit  the  interior  of  a  plantation  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

2454.  Do  you  mean  when  you  paid  a  visit  to  the  owner  ? — I  have  been  upon  a  planta- 
tion both  in  visiting  the  owner  of  it,  or  the  resident,  and  by  myself. 

2455.  How  many  estates  have  you  ever  visited  in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — Six  or  seven, 
I  think.     I  have  been  very  frequently  upon  that  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

2456.  That  is  from  the  road  to  Kingston  up  to  the  mountains? — Yes  ;  and  very  fre- 
quently upon  Mr.  Wildman*s  estate ;  and  there  is  another  small  estate,  called  Mona ;  and 
I  have  been  at  Coldspring ;  I  think  altogether  about  six  or  seven  estates ;  I  have  beeu 
also  upon  the  Resource  estate,  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  some  in  St.  David's. 

2457.  Have  you,  during  your  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  any  free  blacks  ? — Yes. 

2458.  Did  the  free  blacks  maintain  themselves  inordinary  comfort? — Around  the  place 
that  I  lived  in,  which  was  called  Claremont,  in  the  Port  Royal  Mountains,  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  almost  peopled  with  free  blacks,  and  they  lived  in  very  great  comfort.  The  free 
blacks  and  brown  people  were  almost  the  only  inhabitants  there  that  were  not  slaves ; 
there  were  many  black  .families  and  brown  &milies  who  had  small  pieces  of  land,  which 
they  cultivate  themselves ;  they  lived  very  comfortably, 

2459.  In  what  way  did  they  maintain  themselves? — ^They  sold  vegetables  at  Kingston, 
and  they  reared  fowls  and  pigs,  and  cultivated  the  land ;  they  did  not  make  sugar,  but 
cultivated  cane  and  coffee ;  they  supplied  the  market  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  and 
they  grew  all  kind  of  Indian  com. 

•  2460.  Were  there  mixed  with  them  free  people  of  colour  ? — I  do  not  remember  that  they 
were  mixed ;  the  people  of  colour  lived  by  themselves,  and  the  blacks  by  themselves ;  but 
they  may  have  been  mixed.    Some  of  the  coloured  people  had  slaves. 


Veneris,  6*  die  Julii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HOJJ,  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

JN  THB  CHAIR. 


Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Charles  Fleming,  called  in ;  and  further 

Examined. 

Ou^tknyVCfZd'?!!Ti1ir  *'»'«* •""♦y- --«!«» a  'onge,  time  mJamaic 

..^!l"°  ^'^  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  persons  of  military  station,  or  of  rank, 
can  hare  acc^s  to  the  mtenor  of  the  plantations,  so  as  to  observe  with  their  oim  eyesThe 
T:T^  of -"fvery  t-No  I  do  not;  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  persons^  Sr! 
or  nam  rank  to  see  the  mtenor  of  a  sugar  estate.  ""nai;! 

ol^'  A"*  Ik*''  8«"««"y  ««?iTH'^"?  8^'  hospitality  in  the  Colonies '-Always. 
S464,  Can  they  very  easily  visit  the  planutions  without  the  hour  of  their  coming  Ling 
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previously  known  ? — All  persons  Would  be  expected  to  give  intimation  of  their  intention 
to  visit ;  some  estates  have  no  objection ;  others  have ;  I  have  been  turned  off  estates  in 
Jamaica,  but  I  have  visited  estates  without  giving  any  notice,  and  have  gone  all  through 
them. 

2465.  Is  it  customary,  upon  such  occasions,  to  dress  out  the  slaves  to  more  advantage  ? 
— ^No,  I  have  observed  no  alteration  in  the  dress  of  the  slaves. 

2466.  What  year  did  you  arrive  in  Jamaica  the  last  time? — In  1827,  in  the  month 
of  April. 

2467.  When  were  you  previously  in  Jamaica? — I  believe  in  1810 ;  but  I  do  not  recol- 
lect whether  I  was  in  Jamaica  then  ;  the  first  time  I  was  in  Jamaica  was  in  1797  ;  I  was 
afterwards  another  time  in  Jamaica,  and  then,  when  I  last  took  the  command  there,  in 
1827. 

2-468.  On  those  two  previous  occasions  you  were  on  board  your  ship? — Yes,  1  knew 
very  little  of  the  interior. 

2469.  When  did  you  leave  Jamaica  last?  I  left  Jamaica  last  in  April  or  May,  1830. 

2470.  Is  there  not  a  Pen  belonging  to  the  Admiral  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kingston  ? — Yes,  in  Ligonee  Plain. 

2471.  At  what  distance  from  Kingston? — About  a  couple  of  miles. 

2472.  Instead  of  residing  at  that  Pen  you  resided  at  the  Port  Royal  Mountains  : — ^The 
Pen  was  uninhabited;  I  took  possession  of  it  at  first,  but,  when  the  rains  set  in  in  August^ 
I  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  I  went  to  reside  in  the  Mountains. 

2473.  At  what  distance  was  the  place  of  your  residence  from  the  Admiral's  Pen  ? — 
About  thirteen  miles. 

2474.  You  stated  on  a  former  day  that  the  total  length  of  time  you  were  on  shore,  from 
the  period  of  your  being  on  the  Jamaica  station,  was  about  eight  months,  six  months  of 
which  was  at  the  period  when  you  arrived  ? — I  stated  that  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Jamaica 
was  from  the  month  of  June  until  the  month  of  February,  without  quitting  it ;  I  was  occa- 
sionally there  afterwards,  sometimes  for  a  week  or  two,  sometimes  for  a  month,  and  alto- 
gether I  suppose  I  was  in  the  .island  about  ten  months. 

2475.  Did  your  visits  into  the  country  extend  beyond  your  proceeding  from  Kingston 
or  Port  Royal  to  the  AdmiraKs  Pen,  and  from  the  Adrairars  Pen  up  to  your  residence 
in  the  Mountain? — Yes,  I  have  been  thirty  miles  in  the  interior  and  more;  I  have  been 
in  St.  David*3. 

2476.  How  often  have  you  been  in  St.  David's  ?—  I  do  not  recollect  how  often ;  perhaps 
four  or  five  times. 

2477.  What  stay  may  you  have  made  at  any  other  time? — Never  more  than  a  day. 

2478.  Then,  except  the  visits  you  paid  to  St.  David's,  your  intercourse  with  the  country 
consisted  in  your  going  from  Port  Royal  or  from  the  Admiral's  Pen  up  to  the  Mountain 
District? — I  haye  been  at  other  houses  ;   I  have  been  at  Mr.  Cockburn's. 

2479.  Was  that  in  the  road  ? — No,  that  is  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  country  altogether, 
near  Stony  Hill. 

2480.  At  what  distance  might  that  be  from  the  Admiral's  Pen  ? — About  eleven  miles. 

2481.  What  might  be  the  whole  extent  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  that  you  ever  went  over 
during  the  time  you  were  there  between  1827  and  1830;  did  you  ever  go  further 
than  St.  David's  ? — No,  I  never  went  further  than  St.  David's. 

2482.  Except,  then,  upon  those  occasions  when  you  went  to  St.  David's  and  went  to 
Mr.  Cockburn's,  which  was  about  thirteen  miles  from  your  place  of  residence,  your  inter- 
course in  the  country  consisted  of  your  travelling  from  the  Admiral's  Pen  up  to  your 
residence  in  the  Mountains  ? — Yes,  it  did. 

2483.  How  many  estates  did  you  pass  through  in  your  way  ? — I  think  three  or  four 
along  the  road  side. 

2484.  Did  you  ever  go  upon  any  of  those  estates  with  a  view  of  looking  into  the  internal 
management  of  the  estate? — Yes. 

2485.  Which  of  the  estates  might  it  be  ? — On  Mr.  Wildman's  estate. 

2486.  This  is  Pepine,  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Admiral's  Pen? — No,  it  is  about 
SIX  or  seven  miles.  On  my  way  up,  I  have  been  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  ;  I  went 
there  to  look  at  the  mode  of  irrigation  ;  and  I  likewise  have  been  upon  other  estates. 

2487.  Excepting  Pepine  estate,  you  did  not  apply  yourself  to  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  the  four  or  five  estates  that  you  were  acquainted  with  in  your  way 
up  ? — Not  particularly ;  I  did  upon  Pepine  estate,  because  it  was  differently  managed 
from  the  others. 

2488.  When  you  speak  of  the  opportunities  which  naval  and  military  officers  miglit  hav  e 
had  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  management  of  the  estates,  it 
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is  presumed  titat  you  are  speaking  from  your  own  impression  as  to  your  own  expenowe, 
and  you  do  not  know  the  extent  of  residence  which  either  of  your  predeceasofs  might 
have  had  upon  different  estates.  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  and  Admiral  Douglas,  suid 
Sir  Robert  Halsted  ? — No,  Sir  Robert  Halsted  resided  all  the  time  on  shore ;  I  believe  be 
never  was  at  sea. 

2489.  And  you  were  principally  at  sea  ? — ^After  the  first  year. 

2490.  And  the  extent  of  your  intercourse  with  the  slave  population  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  and  with  the  slaves  upon  different  estates,  has  been  that  which  you  would  have 
in  the  period  you  have  mentioned,  and  with  reference  to  the  space  you  have  mentioned, 
and  the  estates  you  have  mentioned  as  having  visited  ? — Yes,  but  I  purchased  and  freed 
several  slaves  in  Jamaica,  some  of  whom  have  continued  in  my  service  till  now. 

2491.  You  have  mentioned  an  estate  where  you  had  been  remsed  admission  ? — ^Yes^two 
or  three;  I  was  refused  once  on  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate,  I  believe,  but  it  was  a 
mistake ;  they  took  me  for  some  other  person ;  they  do  not  like  white  people  to  go  upon  their 
estates  generally ;  I  have  known  officers  turned  off  estates ;  besides  I  was  turned  off  upon 
another  estate  that  belongs  to  Lord  Claremont,  I  think,  near  Stony  Hill. 

2492.  Were  you  ever  in-the  county  of  Middlesex? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

2493.  Or  in  the  county  of  Cornwadl  ? — No,  not  that  I  know  of. 

2494.  Nor  any  where  in  the  county  of  Surrey  beyond  the  parish  of  St.  David's,  to  the 
eastward  of  Kingston  ? — No. 

2495.  Were  you  ever  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East? — No,  but  I  have  been  at  Morant 
Bay ;  I  have  been  in  the  town  of  Morant  Bay,  and  I  have  been  upon  an  estate  there. 

2496.  Were  you  there  when  you  were  last  in  Jamaica? — Not  upon  any  estate  ;  I  was 
only  in  the  town  upon  the  last  occasion. 

2497.  Are  you  not  the  last  British  admiral  now  in  England  who  commanded  upon 
the  West  India  station  ? — I  am . 

2498.  Do  you  feel  confident  that  you  saw  enough  of  the  black  population,  during 
your  command,  to  be  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  feeling  and  the 
improved  intelligence  which  then  existed  among  them  when  you  left  the  station  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

2499.  Were  you  much  struck  with  the  increased  knowledge  of  the  slave  population 
when  you  last  saw  them,  compared  with  what  you  had  observed  among  them  when  you 
saw  them  upon  a  former  occasion  \ — Yes,  very  much,  and  I  was  confirmed  by  Aat  in  my 
opinion  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  white  people  in  intellect. 

2500.  From  what  you  saw  and  what  you  heard  from  persons  on  whose  information 
you  can  rely,  are  you  satisfied  that  reading  and  listening  to  works  read  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica? — Yes,  I  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  I  have 
been  informed  that  it  is  very  prevalent ;  I  have  seen  one  man  reading  a  Gazette  to  a 
gang  of  slaves. 

2501.  Was  that  at  Mr.  Wildman's? — No,  it  was  a  jobbing  gang  that  belonged 
to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sinclair.  A  man  was  reading  the  Jamaica  Gazette  to  tl^m 
with  the  latest  news  from  England,  and  the  men  all  listening  to  it. 

2502.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  feverish  state  of  the  slave  population,  as 
connected  with  the  state  of  slavery,  is  a  strong  stimulus  among  them  to  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  of  what  relates  to  their  condition? 
— Undoubtedly. 

2503.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  if  the  power  of  reading  becomes  general  among  them, 
so  stimulated  by  their  condition  as  slaves,  that  the  knowledge  of  what  passes  here  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  the  Legislature  of  Jamaica  upon 
the  subject,  is  consistent  with  the  permanent  endurance  on  their  part  op  the 
state  of  slavery  ? — No,  I  think  it  will  put  an  end  to  slavery  ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
enlightened  people  slaves,  treated  as  they  now  are,  as  has  been  proved  by  their  late 
insurrection. 

2504.  Do  you  think  that  period  is  far  distant  or  near  at  hand  ? — I  apprehend  it  every 
moment,  and  I  have  done  so  during  the  whole  time  I  was  in  the  West  Indies,  though 
contrary  to  the  opinioi^  of  most  people ;  I  was  not  surprised  when  the  insurrection  broke 
out. 

2505.  Then  what  has  recently  taken  place  coincides  with  what  you  conceived  was  pro- 
bable when  you  left  the  island  ? — Yes. 

2506.  Do  you  think  the  debates  upon  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  here, 
and  the  debates  in  the  Legislature  there,  are  soon  circulated  amongst  the  slave  popula- 
tion ? — ^Yes,  very  quickly.  I  will  state  a  circumstance  that  happened  when  I  was  in  the 
West  Indies;  the  packet  arrived  on  a  Thursday,  with  the  account  of  the  Slave  Law  not 
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being  allowed  in  1828 ;  on  Friday  it  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  on 
Saturday  I  was  going  to  the  Mountain ;  I  met  all  the  slaves  stopped  in  the  road  in  such 
large  numbers  as  to  create  some  apprehension  in  my  mind  that  there  was  something  irre- 
gular going  to  take  place ;  and  therefore,  before  I  went  up  to  the  Mount  I  made  inquiry. 
I  could  not  get  any  distinct  reason  for  their  stopping  nrom  the  persons  there ;  some  of 
them  told  me  that  old  market  was  come  again,  and  I  £ougfat  it  was  some  ^r  they  were 
going  to  hold ;  however,  when  I  fell  in  with  a  white  man,  I  found  then  that  they  bad 
all  known  that  the  Slave  Law  was  disallowed,  and  that  consequently  the  Sunday 
market  would  take  place ;  and  those  people  were  thirty  miles  distant  from  Spanish 
Town,  where  the  news  was  only  communicated  on  the  morning  before,  and  every 
one  of  them  knew  it,  and  it  was  known  perfectly  well  in  the  Mountain  when  I 
went  up. 

2507.  Do  not  the  negroes  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  towns  make  their 
purchases  principally  of  hawkers  and  pedlars  ? — ^Yes,  they  do. 

2508.  is  it  consistent  with  your  knowledge,  that  the  mode  which  those  hawkers  and 
pedlars  adopt  for  collecting  the  negroes  around  them,  is  to  read  to  thorn  publications 
relative  to  their  condition  as  slaves  ?«-!  have  been  told  so,  but  I  do  not  know  that  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

2509.  Do  you  believe  it? — Yes,  I  believe  it. 

2510.  Did  they  adopt  this  as  a  mode  of  collecting  most  easily  around  them  a  large 
number  of  slaves  ? — I  think  it  is  done,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge ;  I 
have  often  been  told  so  by  overseers. 

251 1.  Where  was  the  spot  tliat  you  met  liiose  negroes  the  day  after  the  Governor  had 
sent  down  to  the  House  of  Assembly  a  message  containing  the  disallowance  of  His 
Majesty  of  the  law  of  1826  ? — ^I  met  them  on  the  whole  way,  from  nearly  the  entrance  of 
ihe  Hope-lane  to  Industry. 

2512.  Is  not  that  about  fourteen  miles  from  Spanish  Town? — ^No;  I  think  it  is  for* 
>ber,  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  Kingston  up  the  Hope  River ;  all  the  people  I  met  were 
perfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and,  when  I  got  up  to  tne  Mountain,  I  found  that  the  people 
Tom  the  interior  had  brought  down,  from  the  estates  there,  the  news  of  the  Slave  Law 
jeing  disallowed. 

251 3.  Though  you  may  be  unable  to  account  for  the  mode  in  which  the  knowledge 
was  acquired,  are  you  quite  certain  of  the  fietct,  that  they  did  possess  the  knowledge  on 
the  day  you  mentioned  ? — Perfectly  satisfied.  I  have  always  supposed  that  they  must 
have  had  it  from  the  Assembly,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  have  known  it  fVom 
England. 

251 4.  At  what  time  might  it  have  been  on  the  Saturday,  when  you  are  certain  that 
the  people  possessed  that  knowledge  ? — It  may  have  been  between  the  hours  of  three  and 
six  m  the  evening ;  I  seldom  left  the  Pen  tiU  three ;  perhaps  it  might  have  been  a  little 
later,  as  it  was  Saturday. 

2515.  Where  was  the  first  spot  at  which  you  fell  in  with  any  negroes  from  whom  you 
obtained  the  knowledge  that  they  were  aware  of  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave 
Law  of  1826?-— At  the  entrance  of  Hope-lane  I  first  observed  them  sitting  under 
a  tree. 

2516.  Is  not  that  about  three  miles  from  Kingston? — I  suppose  it  is  five  miles. 

2517.  Expressing,  as  you  have  done,  a  confident  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  slave  population,  how  many  negroes  might  you  have  had  inter- 
course with  during  the  eight  months  you  wiere  in  the  island  of  Jamaica?— I  suppose  I 
have  spoken  to  200  or  300 ;  I  hardly  ever  omitted  speaking  to  them ;  they  frequently 
came  to  speak  to  me. 

2518.  You  stated  that  there  had  been  great  progress  made,  during  your  knowledge  of 
Jamaica,  in  knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  in  education ;  do  you  think  there  had  been 
any  great  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  that  period,  with  respect  to  their 
labour  or  their  punishment,  or  the  general  state  of  the  slaves  in  that  respect? — I  think 
the  increase  of  intelligence  is  principally  owing  to  their  being  all  now  bom  Creole  slaves 
in  the  island,  and  not  imported  Africans ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  general  ameliora- 
tion, either  in  their  food  or  the  quantity  of  forced  labour,  but  punishment  is  not  so  gene- 
ral as  when  I  was  formerly  in  the  island,  nor  even  when  I  first  went  there  in  1827 ;  on 
many  estates  the  use  of  the  cart-whip  is  totally  given  up. 

2519.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cart-whip  used  in  the  field?— Yes. 

2520.  Did  you  ever  see  a  cart-whip  used,  which  is  carried  by  a  person  driving  a  wain  ? 
Not  the  same,  but  I  have  seen  what  tney  call  a  cart-whip. 
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2521.  What  kind  of  whip  was  it? — Generally  they  have  it  coiled  round  their  neck; 
there  are  various  kinds  :  I  have  seen  them  with  a  handle. 

2522.  Have  you  ever,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  heard  the  whip  carried  by  the  driver 
in  the  field  called  a  cart  whip? — I  never  heard  it  called  by  any  other  name. 

2523.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  called  a  cart  whip? — I  always  called  it  a  cart  whip,  and  I 
have  seen  the  same  whip  used  for  the  purpose  of  driving  carts. 

2524.  By  whom  ? — By  the  drivers  themselves,  and  by  the  slaves  who  have  been 
struck  by  it,  and  who  complained  of  being  struck  by  a  cart  whip ;  I  never  heard  a  doubt 
till  this  moment  that  it  was  called  a  cart  whip. 

2525.  Had  you  much  intercourse  with  persons  resident  in  the  island? — ^Yes,  I  had 
considerable  intercourse  with  them ;  my  duty  led  me  to  have  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
with  them. 

2526.  With  persons  connected  with  the  management  of  estates? — ^Very  frequently. 

2527.  In  what  respect  did  your  duty  call  upon  you  to  have  intercourse  witn  per- 
sons connected  with  the  management  of  estates?  —  They  frequently  wanted  convoys 
and  other  matters  connected  with  the  naval  service;  I  was  io  continual  communication 
with  them. 

2528.  Do  you  mean  with  planters  and  overseers  ? — Not  only  with  planters  and  over- 
seers, but  merchants  in  Kingston,  who  had  estates  under  their  direction. 

2529.  How  many  merchants  at  Kingston  did  you  know  that  had  any  estates  under 
their  charge? — My  own  agents,  Atkinson's  house,  have  had  estates  under  their  charge; 
I  believe  Mr.  John  Wilson  had  estates  under  his  charge ;  also  Mr.  Cockburn,  Mr.  Yeates, 
and  all  those  were  in  continual  communication  with  me,  and  I  have  had  frequent  con- 
versations with  them  respecting  the  state  of  the  negroes. 

2530.  Did  any  one  of  those  persons  ever  describe  the  whip  to  you  as  a  carj.  whip?  — 
I  cannot  say  positively  that  they  did,  but  my  impression  is  that  they  did  not  call  it  by 
any  other  name ;  I  have  heard  them  say  that  the  use  of  the  cart  whip  was  abolished  on 
such  an  estate,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

2531.  In  point  of  fact,  is  the  whip,  which  has  been  ever  used  upon  an  estate,  the  same 
as  that  which  is  used  by  a  wainman  accompanying  the  steers  drawing  a  cart? — Cer- 
tainly ;  I  never  saw  a  whip  used  for  driving  a  bullock-cart  used  in  the  fields  with  slaves, 
but  I  have  seen  the  whip  used  by  the  drivers  used  to  drive  steers;  the  whip  used  for 
driving  steers  is  of  this  kind  ;  there  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  bullocks  slung  two  together, 
and  they  have  a  long  handle  and  a  long  whip  to  reach  these ;  that  which  I  have  seen 
used  in  the  field  has  a  short  handle ;  some  have  no  handle  at  all,  and  it  is  a  piece  of  raw 
hide  plaited,  a  couple  of  fathoms  long,  coiled  round  the  neck  of  the  driver. 

2532.  What  estate  did  you  see  that  on  ? — I  have  one  in  my  possession,  that  I  got  from 
a  driver  of  a  jobbing  gang  that  I  employed ;  the  gang  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Sinclair ;  I  took 
it  from  him  after  he  had  been  a  day  or  two  employed  by  me ;  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
lieutenants  afterwards  paid  for  it  for  roe. 

2533.  Will  you  state  what  length  of  time  you  were  in  the  island  in  the  year  1797, 
when  you  state  yourself  to  have  been  in  command  of  a  vessel  there  ? — It  is  a  long 
time  ago ;  I  think  I  was  two  or  three  months  there,  lying  in  Port  Royal ;  I  commanded 
the  Tartar. 

2534.  Were  you  all  the  time  at  anchor  ? — I  was  the  whole  time  at  anchor  refitting. 

2535.  How  often  were  you  on  shore  during  that  time  ? — Every  day. 

2536.  Do  you  mean  in  continuance? — Sometimes  I  was  ashore  for  days  together. 

2537.  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

2538.  What  part  of  the  island  ?-^Spanish  Town  and  several  other  places  ;  Mr.  Simon 
Taylor  was  alive  then.  I  was  among  all  the  places  in  the  vicinity.  Lord  Balcarras  was 
the  governor  at  that  time  ;  I  lived  with  him  in  Spanish  Town  for  some  time. 

2539.  Had  you  any  opportunities  of  seeing  estates  there  ? — Yes,  I  was  on  several 
estates  at  that  time.  I  was  taken  to  see  estates  as  a  curiosity ;  to  see  the  cultivation  of 
canes. 

2540.  How  long,  for  any  one  time,  were  you  upon  an  estate  at  that  period  ? — I  only 
went  to  dinner,  and  stopped  the  night,  and  came  away  the  next  day. 

2541.  At  the  subsequent  period  when  you  were  in  Jamaica,  did  you  go  ashore? — 
No. 

2542.  Have  you  been  in  Cuba? — Yes,  I  have  frequently. 

2543.  Have  you  been  much  there  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  oftener  in  Cuba  than  I  have 
at  Jamaica.  I  have  been  more  in  the  interior  of  Cuba ;  I  know  more  people  in  Cuba 
than  Jamaica. 
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2544.  Are  there  a  great  number  of  free  people  of  colour  there  ? — Y  es,  a  great  many  ; 
I  can  give  the  Committee  the  last  return.  It  consists  of  white  population  350,000 
registered ;  but  I  conceive  that  to  be  under  the  number,  because  there  are  a  great  number 
of  white  people  called  Pallissans,  who  come  there  without  passports,  some  smugglers  and 
others,  that  have  been  connected  with  political  events  in  Spain,  so  that  I  suppose  there 
are  at  least  380,000  while  inhabitants ;  the  number  of  free  people  of  colour  registered  is 
136,000 ;  and  the  number  of  slaves  registered  is  200,000,  but  I  am  certain  that  is  under 
the  number  at  least  20,000. 

2545.  What  is  the  source  from  which  you  derive  your  information  ? — ^The  public  docu- 
ments, by  the  Governor's  secretary  at  Cuba ;  I  know  that  the  slaves  are  unaerrated,  and 
there  is  no  notice  taken  of  the  freed  negroes,  who  may  amount  to,  I  suppose,  not  less 
than  10,000  or  12,000,  and  many  apprenticed  negroes. 

2546.  Do  you  mean  those  that  are  given  up  under  the  Mixed  Commission  ? — Yes,  I 
may  be  wrong  in  their  number,  because  the  mode  of  making  up  the  return  is  confused ; 
it  is  made  up  in  the  different  parishes  by  the  priest,  and  likewise  by  the  Alcaide,  and  I 
am  not  certain  that  they  did  not  add  both  together. 

2547.  Have  you  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  people  of  colour  in  Cuba  ?— Yes. 

2548.  "What  did  their  condition  appear  to  be  ? — ^Tliey  are  in  good  condition  ;  some  of 
the  brown  people  are  very  rich  people ;  some  of  the  blacks,  too,  are  very  wealthy  people. 

2549^  What  is  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  of  free  people  ? — ^All  the  free  people 
are  in  very  good  condition  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

2550.  Have  you  ever  heard  or  seen  any  thing  in  Cuba  which  would  lead  you  to  believe 
that  the  free  people  of  colour  were  not  industrious  ? — No,  1  never  heard  in  Cuba  any 
complaints  of  their  want  of  industry ;  I  think  they  are  generally  as  industrious  as  the 
Spaniards. 

2551 .  Did  you  ever  know  or  hear  of  any  instance  of  free  persons  of  colour  being  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Cuba  ? — Yes,  a  great  many ;  I  have  seen  white 
|)eople  employed  in  Cuba,  the  people  that  came  from  the  Canary  Islands,  in  field  work, 
and  they  manage  all  the  indigo. 

2552.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  of  the  free  persons  of  colour  made  cane-holes  ? — Yes ; 
I  have  seen  the  free  people  making  cane-holes,  and  some  of  them  work  the  whole  estate 
without  slaves. 

2553.  Are  there  instances  of  small  sugar  estates  working  entirely  without  slaves  ? — 
Yes ;  they  grow  the  cane  and  sell  it  to  persons  who  boil  it. 

2554.  What  is  the  total  number  of  free  persons  that  work  upon  sugar  estates,  to  your 
knowledge,  in  the  island  of  Cuba? — I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  that,  but  there  was  a 
great  number ;  they  hire  them  when  they  have  not  enough. 

2555.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  any  difficulty. 

2556.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  wages  is  J — Is  is  very  high  for  working  on  a 
sugar  plantation;  a  free  person  will  gain  two  pisettasa  day;  that  is  about  eighteen-pence, 
or  more  than  that ;  in  that  country  it  will  be  more  than  half  a  dollar. 

2557.  Are  the  wages  usually  paid  in  coin  ? — In  coin  generally,  but  they  sometimes 
pay  them  in  goods. 

2558.  When  you  speak  of  their  selling  the  canes,  do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  general 
practice  on  the  part  of  the  persons  of  colour  ? — Some  free  persons  manufacture  their  own 
sugar,  but,  as  the  boilers  are  expensive,  they  generally  sell  them  to  a  richer  person  in  the 
neigh  l>ourhood. 

2559.  The  produce  of  the  raw  material  they  give  to  a  capitalist  to  be  manufactured  ? — 
Yes,  and  I  have  heard  that  they  sometimes  get  a  part  of  it  back  manufactured. 

2530.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  any  of  the  estates  of  the  persons  that  sell  the  canes 
ill  that  way  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say. 

2561.  Are  they  like  the  estates  in  our  own  colonies? — ^They  are  better  land.  I  knew 
one  man  that  had  thirty  &nagas  of  cane.  A  fanaga  corresponds  with  about  an  acre  and 
a  half. 

2562.  Was  it  wrought  by  free  labour  ?— Entirely  wrought  by  free  labour. 

2563.  Was  the  process  upon  that  estate  exactly  the  same  as  upon  a  slave-cultivated 
sugar  estate,  cane  hole  digging,  and  all  the  proceas  of  culture  the  same?- -Yes,  all  except 
the  boiling. 

2564.  What  is  the  largest  estate  you  have  known  cultivated  by  free  labour  ? — I  suppose 
that  \i  the  largest  I  have  known. 

2565.  That  was  about  forty-five  acres  ? — Yes,  in  that  one  piece  ;  but  he  had  other  land 
hesidos  that.  Tlie  estates  in  Cuba  are  much  more  extensive  than  in  Jamaica,  and  some- 
liiaes  pieces  are  let  off  to  free  negroes. 
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2566.  Was  that  estate  entirely  cultivated  by  free  labour  ? — Entirely,  I  was  told  the 
slaves  had  all  been  sold. 

2567.  Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  free  labourers  employed  upon  that  estate  ? — 
I  should  suppose  there  were  upwards  of  300  people  upon  it ;  they  were  all  butted. 

2568.  Were  they  all  receiving  about  the  same  rate  of  wages  you  have  meotiooed  ? — 
Yes,  some  receiving  more. 

2569.  Half  a  dollar  being  the  average  rate  of  wages  to  free  labourers,  are  you  able  to 
state  about  what  was  the  average  cost  per  day  for  each  slave  to  his  owner  in  Ifie  island  of 
Cuba,  so  as  to  form  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  free  labour  and  the  cost  of  black 
labour? — I  cannot  tell  that,  and  it  was  a  subject  of  great  dispute  among  the  Spaniards 
themselves;  it  was  a  continual  battle  about  whether  the  slaves  were  (he  cheapest  or 
the  free. 

2570.  It  was  then  a  point  which  intelligent  men  doubted  about? — ^Yes;  one  party 
were  of  opinion  that  the  free  labour  was  the  cheapest,  others  were  of  opinion  diat  the 
slave  was  the  cheapest,  and  I  cannot  myself  say  which  was  right 

2571.  You  have  known  such  doubts  to  be  entertained  by  practical  men  possessing 
equal  knowledge  upon  the  subject? — Yes,  Spaniards;  I  never  heard  any  finglislmian 
doubt  it. 

2572.  In  Cuba  is  there  not  still  an  importation  of  Africans  going  on? — Yes. 

2573.  Therefore  this  discussion  between  the  different  persons  as  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
two  modes  of  cultivation  would  have  relation  to  the  facility  of  introducii^  fVesh  men 
from  Africa? — It  was  that  which  originated  the  question,  because  one  party  in  Cuba  were 
of  opinion  that  if  the  Slave  Trade  were  put  an  end  to  they  could  not  cultivate  the  island ; 
the  other  party  held  that  they  could.  A  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are 
against  the  importation  of  negroes,  because  the  negro  invariably  takes  part  with  the  Go- 
vernment. They  are  carefully  educated  and  instructed  so  to  do  by  the  Catholics ;  and  one 
of  the  enginea  that  the  Government  holds  over  the  white  inhabitants  to  keep  them  in  order 
is  the  free  black  people  and  the  slaves.  This  is  the  chief  reason  that  has  prevented  Cuba 
following  the  example  of  the  other  Spanish  colonies  by  declaring  independence. 

2574.  Is  the  lettered  knowledge  among  the  slaves  in  Cuba  at  all  c^ual  to  the  lettered 
knowledge  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  with  respect  to  their  power  of  reading,  or  their  atten- 
tion to  reading  ? — ^The  domestic  slaves  are  equal ;  with  respect  to  field  slaves,  I  thihk  the 
Jamaica  negroes  are  more  intelligent  than  the  slave  negroes  in  Cuba ;  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  can  read ;  I  never  knew  any  field  negroes  that  could  read  that  had  not 
been  domestics. 

2575.  Do  you  think  the  same  danger  of  slave  insurrection  exists  in  Cuba,  that  you  be- 
lieve exists  in  Jamaica  ? — Not  at  all. 

2576.  Whence  arises,  in  your  opinion,  the  danger  of  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
absence  of  such  danger  in  Cuba  wnen  the  extent  of  knowledge  existing  among  the  slaves 
is  not  very  different  in  the  two  islands  ? — ^The  knowledge  in  reading  is  not  very  different ; 
the  knowledge  of  their  state  is  very  different,  because  the  imported  Africans  have  veiy 
little  knowledge  at  all.  In  Cuba  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are  imported  Africans, 
but  the  Creoles  are  much  more  intelligent  people,  although  they  are  not  aole  to  read. 

2577.  Among  the  Creole  slaves  in  Cuba,  does  discontent  exist  in  the  same  degfee  as 
there  exists  in  Jamaica? — No,  there  is  very  little  discontent  among  the  slaves  in  Cuba, 
because  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  for  legal  manumission,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  English  islands,  compulsory  manumission;  they  are  all  valued,  and,  whenerrer  they 
make  up  their  price,  they  may  free  themselves  if  they  please,  or  their  children,  or  their 
wives.  They  work  by  piece  work  ;  they  are  not  driven  generally,  although  some  of  die 
estates  in  the  possession  of  the  English  and  Americans  do  drive,  but  I  never  saw  a 
Spanish  estate  drive. 

2578.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  then,  that  freedom  is  not  placed  beyond  the 
hopes  or  the  means  of  acquirement  of  any  slave  in  the  island  of  Cuba  ? — ^No ;  freedom  it    | 
is  not  beyond  the  hopes  of  every  slave  in  Cuba,  and  they  may  change  their  masters 
whenever  thev  please  if  they  find  another  who  will  give  the  price ;  this  is  firequently  done 

2579.  So  that  if  A.'s  slave  is  valued  at  200  dollars,  and  B.  is  willing  to  give  the  200 
dollars,  and  the  slave  wishes  to  leave  A.  and  go  to  B.,  he  has  a  right  to  go  to  B  ? — Yes ;  I 
sent  home  all  those  regulations  to  Sir  George  Murray,  and  all  the  laws  respecting  the 
slaves,  and  they  must  be  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

2580.  Is  there  any  law  for  compulsory  manumission  in  Cuba? — Yes;  I  believe  there 
is  a  tariff  fixing  the  price. 

2581.  Did  you  ever  find  that  law  in  the  code  yourself? — Yes,  I  can  point  out  the  tariff, 
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but  I  could  not  find  the  tariflf  of  the  price  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  but  General  Grant 
and  I  found  it  in  the  Carraccas. 

2582.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  the  only  cause  of  this  different  feelings  in  the  Creole  slave 
of  Cuba,  as  compared  with  the  feeling  of  the  Creole  slave  in  Jamaica,  that  in  one  case 
freedom  is  within  his  reach,  and  in  the  other  case  it  is  not,  or  do  you  think  there  is  any 
other  cause  of  the  difference  of  feeling  ? — That  is  the  great  cause,  undoubtedly  ;  but  the 
newly-imported  Africans  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  freedom  in  Cuba,  as  they  were 
formerly  in  our  islands. 

2583.  Therefore  you  draw  a  great  distinction  between  the  feelings  of  the  Creole  slave, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  African  recently  imported  ? — Yes ;  I  have  been  told  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  by  respectable  persons,  owners  of  states,  that  there  are  seldom  or  ever  instances 
of  Africans  freeing  themselves. 

2584.  Consequently,  in  your  opinion,  the  state  of  the  laws,  and  the  discipline  which 
might  have  been  obtained  among  recently-imported  blacks,  would  be  quite  inapplicable 
to  the  condition  of  the  Creole  slaves,  and  might,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  be  even 
dangerous? — Undoubtedly;  the  newly-imported  Africans  are  not  permitted  to  be 
^vorked  with  the  Creoles  in  the  Spanish  colonies. 

2585.  For  what  reason  is  that  regulation  enforced  ?— -The  first  reason  with  the  Spani- 
ards is  their  religion ;  the  next  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  strict  and  severe  with  the 
Africans  than  with  the  Creoles,  and  from  the  dislike  of  the  Cfeoles  to  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  Africans. 

2586.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Creole  in  Cuba  ui  treated  with  less  severity  and  less 
corporal  punishment  than  the  African  ? — Ves,  they  are  generally  better  behaved. 

2587.  is  there  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  planters  as  to  the  diffusion  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  among  their  slaves,  or  do  they  take  pains  to  inculoale  religious  disci- 
pline ? — ^They  take  pains  to  inculcate  religion  upon  the  slaves,  and  they  are  obliged  by 
law  to  do  so ;  the  women  teach  the  children  tliat  are  born  upon  the  estates,  and  the  priests 
attend  to  every  estate. 

2588.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  form  upon  the  slaves,  as  distinguished  from  religious  instruction 
in  the  Protestant  form,  with  respect  to  its  stimulating  the  desire  of  freedom  ?— No,  I  can- 
not say  that  I  have ;  the  Catholic  slaves  are  certainly  more  submissive  than  any  I  ever 
saw  in  the  English  colonies ;  but  then  I  do  not  know  what  their  religious  stafee  was  in 
those  colonies  ;  I  believe  very  defective. 

2589.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  estimate  of  the  number  of  manumissions  that  might 
take  place  in  Cuba  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — ^There  is  a  regular  Return  of  them ;  they  are 
considerable. 

2590.  Do  you  know  where  that  Return  may  be  procured  ? — No,  except  perhaps  from 
some  of  the  merchants. 

2591.  Did  you  send  it  over  with  the  documents  you  sent? — I  do  not  know  whether  I 
did  or  not;  if  there  are  any  of  the  Mixed  Commissioners  here  perhaps  they  might  pos- 
sess it. 

2592.  The  slave  in  Cuba  being  able  by  his  own  industry  to  purchase  his  freedom,  spare 
time  to  work  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  means  is  of  courae  of  infinite  value  to  him ;  is 
spare  time  allowed  to  him  \n  greater  porporticm  than  it  is  to  the  slave  in  Jamaica  to  culti« 
vate  his  provision  grounds  ? — 1  have  already  stated  that  they  worked  generally  by  task 
work^  and  therefore  there  is  more  time ;  besides,  they  have  ail  the  Saints'  days. 

2593.  Then  they  have  fewer  working  days  for  their  master  in  Cuba?— Much  fewer 
working  days. 

2594.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that,  having  ex^a  time  for  work,  which,  when  performed 
with  diligence,  may  purchase  their  freedom,  and  having  always  the  hope  of  freedom  be- 
fore them,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  more  contented  with  their  situation  than  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  who  work  harder  and  have  no  such  hope  ? — Yes,  entirely  ;  but  I  do 
not  speak  alone  of  Cuba,  because  the  Carraccas  is  just  in  the  same  situation.  I  was  some 
montns  in  the  Carraccas,  where  the  greater  part  of  them  are  free  people. 

2595.  You  have  stated  that  the  comparative  value  of  free  labour  and  slave  labour  was 
a  point  of  doubt  among  the  Spaniards,  but  that  you  never  heard  it  doubted  by  the  Eng^ 
lisn ;  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  English  ? — That  slave  labour  was  the  cheapest  was  the 
general  opinion. 

2596.  Was  that  also  the  opinion  of  the  Americans? — ^I  do  not  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Americans ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  most  of  those  there*^ 
are  smugglers,  and  generally  people  of  bad  character ;  I  mean  those  in  the  interior ;  in 
the  Havanna  and  other  cities  they  are  respectable  people ;  when  I  went  out  first  to  the 
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West  Indies  there  were  a  great  many  Americans  settled  in  Cuba,  but  there  are  very  few 
now. 

2597.  Is  not  the  value  of  a  slave  in  Cuba,  owing  to  the  Slave  Trade,  less  than  the  value 
of  a  slave  in  Jamaica? — I  do  not  think  it  is;  as  well  as  [  recollect  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  the  average  price  of  a  slave  in  Jamaica ;  I  suppose  about  £80 ;  I  paid  £70 
for  one,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  cheap  ;  but  I  know  that  the  price  of  a  slave  in 
Cuba,  a  good  African  negro,  is  250  Spanish  dollars,  and  that  was  considered  low,  but  I 
believe  it  has  risen  since ;  it  rose  when  I  was  there  in  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the 
cruisers ;  we  took  4000  slaves  when  I  was  on  the  station,  and  the  price  rose  very 
considerably. 

2598.  How  many  days  is  the  slave  allowed  to  work  for  himself  in  Cuba? — ^That  de- 
pends upon  the  number  of  Saints^  days  there  are;  he  has  the  whole  of  the  Saturdays  to 
lumself,  and  the  Saints'  days  besides. 

2599.  How  many  Saints'  days  are  there  in  a  year  ? — ^They  are  very  numerous  among 
the  Spaniards  ;  but  some  of  them  are  only  half  days  ;  they  do  not  work  altogether  four 
days  in  a  week  in  the  Spanish  colonies ;  sometimes  they  work  on  Sundays. 

2600.  Does  the  task-work  prevail  on  sugar  estates  in  Cuba? — Yes,  on  the  sugar  estates 
likewise,  and  so  it  does  in  the  Caraccas. 

2601.  How  long  might  you  have  been  in  Cuba? — In  1810  I  was  some  months  in  Cuba, 
and  I  frequently  visited  it  in  the  three  years  I  was  lately  in  the  West  Indies. 

2602.  And  upon  different  estates  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  upon  many  estates. 

2603.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language,  and  holding  rank  in  the  Spanish 
navy,  you  have  had  peculiar  &cilities  of  knowing,  on  intimate  terms,  Spanish  authorities 
and  Spanish  merchants  ? — Yes,  certainly  ;  I  was  received  at  Cuba  witn  great  attention 
and  hospitality,  and  had  more  and  easier  communication  with  the  inhabitants  than  in 
Jamaica. 

2604.  With  reference  to  the  dispute,  which  you  stated  existed  in  Cuba,  as  to  slave  la- 
bour or  free  labour  being  the  cheapest,  if  the  slave  labour  had  been  decidedly  the  cheapest, 
would  not  the  free  labour  have  been  discontinued  ? — Of  course  it  would  injure  the  free 
labour ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  character,  I  think  they 
would  employ  the  free  negroes,  to  prevent  their  suffering. 

2605.  Has  free  labour  increased  or  diminished  during  the  time  you  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  Cuba? — I  think  it  has  increased. 

2G06.  What  may  be  the  number  of  labourers,  either  slave  or  free,  upon  an  estate  which 
may  be  considered  a  good  sized  estate  there  ? — Some  of  them  have  an  immense  number 
of  slaves.  v 

2607.  Supposing  an  estate  in  Cuba  to  produce  200  hogsheads,  what  would  be  the 
number  of  labourers  employed  upon  that  estate  ? — A  good  deal  would  depend  upon  the 
distance  it  was  from  the  point  of  embarkation,  because  the  Spaniards  employ  a  great 
number  of  people  with  their  cattle  ;  but  I  should  suppose  there  would  not  be  less  than 
200  slaves  upon  an  estate  that  would  produce  200  hogsheads,  besides  carters  and  other 
persons  that  are  generally  free. 

2608.  Were  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  in  the  habit  of  importing  Africans  themselves,  or 
were  the  Africans,  imported  into  Cuba,  imported  solely  on  account  of  the  Americans  and 
Englishmen  that  were  there  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  how  they  were  imported  ;  they  usually 
make  a  sort  of  Joint  Stock  Company,  and  they  purchase  so  many  shares  in  a  vessel,  and 
she  goes  out  as  a  «ort  of  adventure ;  it  is  a  sort  of  lottery ;  but  I  believe  that  the  Slave 
Trade  is  generally  carried  on  by  foreigners  and  foreign  capital ;  and  for  this  reason,  be- 
cause the  capital  so  employed  in  Cuba,  by  a  Spaniard,  would  be  confiscated. 

2609.  Are  the  moral  habits  of  the  white  population  of  Cuba  superior  or  inferior,  or 
about  the  same  with  those  of  the  white  population  of  Jamaica? — I  think  the  moral  habits 
o  r  the  white  inhabitants  in  the  interior  of  Cuba,  are  superior  to  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  same  class  in  Jamaica ;  and  I  must  beg  leave  to  explain  that  the  white  inhabitants  in 
Jamaica  are  divided  into  a  great  many  more  different  classes  than  they  are  in  the  other 
West  India  islands,  because  in  the  other  West  India  islands  they  are  either  very  respectable 
people,  or  people  of  no  respectability  at  all.  Now  in  Cuba  there  are  a  great  number  of 
people  who  live  with  their  families  quietly,  and  cultivate  their  lands,  and  those  are  very 
moral  respectable  people.  The  white  inhabitants  upon  the  sea- coast  are  probably  upon 
the  same  footing ;  out  in  the  interior  I  should  think  the  white  inhabitants  of  Cub,a  are  a 
veiy  superior  class  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  islands. 

2610.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  a  middle  class  exists  in  Cuba  which  does 
not  exist  in  Jamaica,  a  class  between  the  owner  and  the  overseer  or  agent? — Yes;  in 
Jamaica  the  white  people  are  either  owners,  agents,  merchants,  or  servants  on  the  estates* 
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261 1.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  the  class  of  overseers  m  Jamaica  to  be  of  the  same 
description  as  the  persons  of  no  respectability  in  Cuba? — No ;  I  say  (hat  the  inhabitants 
of  Jamaica  are  either  very  respectstble  men  or  quite  otherwise ;  many  of  the  overseers  are 
very  respectable  people  in  Jamaica;  there  are  not  many  respectable  book-keepers,  except 
young  ones. 

2612.  Free  labour  being  considered  by  many  of  the  Spaniards  cheaper  than  slave 
labour,  how  do  you  account  for  the  desire  that  has  been  evinced  by  the  Spaniards  to  im- 
port so  largely  into  Cuba  ?— The  desire  to  import  Africans  is  not  by  the  Spaniards ;  it  is 
chiefly  by  the  adventurers  that  come  to  the  island,  and  by  the  expelled  people  firom  South 
America. 

2613.  Are  there  not  continual  supplies  of  newly-imported  Afbicans  brought  upon  the 
estates  possessed  by  the  Spanish  proprietor  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  general ;  I  know 
many  proprietors  in  Cuba  that  will  not  purchase  an  African. 

2614.  "What  becomes  of  the  great  number  of  Africans  imported,  as  appears  from  the 
4liffer«it  papers,  into  Cuba  ? — ^lliey  are  employed  generally  on  the  new  estates,  and  some 
old  proprietors  purchase  them,  but  rarely. 

2615.  You  have  alluded  to  the  law  of  Spain,  which  allowed  a  slave  to  purchase  his 
freedom,  or  to  transfer  himself  to  another  master,  and  you  mentioned  having  discovered 
the  tariff  of  price  at  the  Carraccas ;  was  that  any  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Spain  ? — No,  I 
think  it  was  done  by  law ;  perhaps  it  might  be  a  real  Schedule,  but  I  think  it  bore  date 
in  1789. 

2616.  Is  this  law,  which  prevails  in  Cuba,  by  which  the  slave  can  purchase  his 
freedom,  or  change  his  master,  a  written  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Spain,  or  is  it  intro- 
dnced  into  the  Spanish  book  in  which  you  saw  it  as  an  usage  which  has  always  prevailed? 
—It  is  a  written  law,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me.  I  think  it  was  first  published  in 
St.  Domingo,  which  was  the  great  repository  of  all  their  documents,  some  time  after  the 
insurrection,  almost  the  only  insurrection  I  know  of  in  tlie  Spanish  colonies,  in  the  time 
of  Ferdinand  IV. 

2617.  Will  any  of  the  papers  you  sent  home  to  Sir  George  Murray  throw  any  light 
upon  the  subject?— Yes,  1  think  it  may  all  be  found  there.     I  sent  a  copy  to  him,  and  I 

*?  I  sent  a  copy  to  General  Grant,  I  think. 

2618.  Then  >our  impression  is,  that  this  right  given  to  the  slave  is  given  by  some  ex- 
press written  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Spain  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  laws  of  the 
ladies ;  but  it  is  very  easy  to  ascertain  that ;  it  is  the  same  law  in  Trinidad. 

2619.  If  a  slave  in  Cuba  wishes  to  purchase  his  freedom,  is  it  usual  for  him  to  pur- 
coase  it  by  a  day  at  a  time ;  does  he  begin  by  purchasing  the  privilege  of  having  another 
day  of  his  own  ? — Yes. 

2620.  And  then  afterwards  a  second  day  ? — Yes,  just  as  he  pays  the  money  in  to  the 
Slave  Protector. 

2621.  Does  it  ever  happen  that  his  holidays  are  taken  from  him,  or  are  his  usual  days 
^  j  of  rest  diminished  in  consequence  of  this  purchased  day  ? — No. 

^  I      2622.  Is  it  fiairly  carried  to  his  account  as  an  additional  day  upon  his  own  account  ? — 

I  Yes,  they  are  very  fully  protected. 
^  I      2623.  Has  the  slave  easy  redress  against  his  master  in  a  case  of  injustice  ?— > Yes,  he 
^    has,  certainly. 

2624.  What  are  his  means  of  redress  ?— There  is  the  Slave  Protector,  who  is  called  the 
Sindico,  and  there  is  the  priest. 

2625.  Does  the  priest  generally  take  part  with  the  slave? — ^I  do  not  know  that  he  gene- 
^  I  rally  does,  but  all  the  bishops  that  I  knew  in  the  island  of  Cuba  are  very  particular  about 

the  state  of  the  slaves,  and  I  knew  two  of  them. 

2626.  You  know  that  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  confession  is  one  of  their  sacra- 
ments, and  that  confession  takes  place  between  the  confessor  and  the  party  confessing 
quite  alone  and  in  secret ;  has  that  practice  extended  to  the  colonies,  and  does  the  slave 
coDfeiB  to  the  priest  ? — ^Yes. 

2627.  Then  he  has  free  access  to  the  priest,  and  conversation  alone  with  the  priest,  on 
all  the  plantations  of  Cuba? — Yes,  on  all  I  knew. 

2628.  Does  not  that,  in  your  opinion,  itself  afford  a  certain  protection  to  the  slave  ?'^ 
Undoubtedly. 

2629.  Has  he  not  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  grievances  to  the  priest?— Yes;  and  in 
Pern  and  in.  Mexico  the  slaves  always  looked  up  to  the  priests  as  their  protectors,  and  to 
the  Slave  Protector. 

3630.  In  Jamaica,  has  the  teacher  of  religion  any  access  to  the  slave  at  all  similar  to 
that  ?— -None  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
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2631.  How  long  has  the  office  of  Protector  existed  in  Cuba? — It  always  existed,  I 
believe. 

3632.  What  was  the  reason  of  Mr.  Henaro  refusiifg  to  purchase  African  slares? — 
Because  he  did  not  like  the  Creoles  to  be  mixed  with  them. 

2633.  Then  it  was  not  a  point  of  conscience  with  him? — No,  I  think  not;  but  it 
might  be  with  other  people;  I  know  many  of  the  first  merchants  in  Cuba  who  would  not 
purchase  Africans,  because  it  is  a  disgraceful  transaction;  it  is  contrary  to  law,  and  many 
of  them  are  very  high-minded  people,  belonging  to  old  families  in  Spain. 

2634.  You  said  jt  was  a  question  amongst  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  as  to  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  free  and  slave  labour ;  but  you  said  that,  by  the  English,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  slave  labour  was  the  cheapest ;  who  were  the  English  that  you  conversed  with 
upon  the  subject,  who  supposed  that  slave  labour  was  the  cheapest? — People  connected 
with  the  West  Indies 

2635.  Do  you  mean  slave  owners  ? — Yes,  all  that  I  ever  conversed  with ;  I  have  heard 
some  English  officers  express  an  opinion  that  the  islands  could  be  cultivated  by  free 
labour.  I  beard  one,  a  few  days  ago,  an  engineer  officer,  that  expressed  that  opinion, 
and  I  concurred  with  him. 

2636.  Do  you  suppose  there  would  be  any  greater  difficulty  in  adopting  the  system  of 
free  labour  upon  the  sugar  estates  in  the  English  islands  than  in  the  Spanish  islands  ?—     s 
Yes,  a  great  deal.  k 

2637.  Will  you  explain  why? — Because  all  the  English  inhabitants  that  ever  I  was     ^ 
acquainted  with  are  against  free  labour,  and  consequently  they  could  resist  it. 

2638.  Independently  of  the  opinion  that  may  be  entertained  by  planters  in  the  British 
West  India  colonies,  is  there,  in  the  thing  itself,  any  greater  difficulty  in  the  English 
West  India  islands  than  in  Cuba  ? — I  think  none ;  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  West  Indies 
could  be  cultivated  by  free  labour,  and  I  ground  that  opinion  upon  my  experience  of 
what  I  have  seen  in  Hayti,  in  the  Carraccas,  particularly  where  all  are  free,  and  in  the 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  Cuba,  and  upon  the  industry  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  islands 
of  the  Bahamas. 

2639.  What  proportion  do  those  whom  you  know,  or  have  understood  to  work  in  the 
field,  bear  to  the  mass  of  the  slave  population  employed  in  field  labour  in  Cuba  ? — Upon 
the  sugar  estates  the  proportion  of  free  labour  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  slaves ;  but 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  interior,  where  com  is  grown  and  cattle  bred,  the  free  labour 
exceeds  the  slaves. 

2640.  It  being  a  nicely-balanced  question  in  Cuba  between  the  comparative  profit  of 
slave  labour  and  free  labour,  are  you  of  opinion  that,  if  a  royal  ordinance  was  to  go  forth 
from  Spain,  liberating  all  the  slaves  in  Cuba,  the  cultivation  of  sugar  would  cease  in  that 
island,  and  that  confusion  would  ensue? — No;  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  not  the 
least  confusion  would  ensue. 

2641.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  many  sugar  plantations  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion ? — Not  one  in  Cuba  ;  there  is  no  dislike  to  employ  free  people  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
but  there  is  in  all  the  English  islands. 

2642.  In  estimating  the  profit  of  slave  labour  as  compared  with  free  labour,  should 
not  the  number  of  holidays  allowed  by  the  Spanish  law  be  taken  into  consideration?— 
Certainly  it  must  be;  but  there  are  a  number  of  them  which  are  half-holidays;  some 
owners  give  two  or  three  hours  for  hearing  mass;  it  would  require  an  almanack  to poin* 
out  these  days. 

2643.  Have  yon  visited  the  Carraccas? — I  have. 

2644.  W  hen  did  you  visit  them  the  first  time  ? — My  first  visit  to  the  Carraccas  was  in 
1828. 

2645.  Did  you  find  the  black  population  free  at  that  time  ? — ^They  were  all  free  to  a 
certain  age ;  but  the  old  negroes  were  not  free,  they  were  continued  as  slaves.  When 
Bolivar  first  issued  the  order  for  emancipating  the  slaves,  he  confined  it  to  those  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  I  think  twelve  the  women  and  fourteen  the  men,  and  he  gave  greater  facilities 
to  those  who  remained  slaves,  for  obtaining  their  freedom. 

I  2646.  When  you  say  a  greater,  you  mean  greater  than  the  old  Spanish  ordinances  gave? 
— Yes ;  funds  were  created,  likewise,  in  all  the  different  districts  for  freeing  them  gradually, 
or  rather  for  maintaining  them  after  freed. 

2647.  Will  you  state  whether  this  mixed  state  of  emancipation  and  partial  emancipa- 
tion in  the  Carraccas  produced,  perceptibly,  any  confusion  or  disorder  among  the  black 
population  ?— During  the  three  different  times  that  I  visited  the  Carraccas  I  never  saw 
an/^  disorder,  nor  I  never  heard  of  any,  except  such  as  was  occasioned  by  political  con- 
vulsions. 
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2648.  Was  sugar  cultivated  in  the  Carraccas? — Yes,  and  exported  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Id  all  parts  of  the  Carraccas  there  is  an  immense  quantity  used,  and  a  great  deal 
exported,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  heavy  export  duty. 

2649.  From  iuquiries  made  in  quarters  upon  which  you  could  place  reliance,  or  from 
your  personal  knowledge,  can  you  state  whether,  upon  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Car- 
raccas, the  free  blacks  and  the  adults,  rapidly  progressing  to  freedom,  work  promiscuously? 
— ^Yes,  they  do. 

2650.  Is  cane-hole  digging  carried  on  there,  and  the  cultivation  by  manual  labour,  as 
in  the  West  India  islands? — Yes,  but  it  is  a  very  fruitful  country,  and  seldom  requires 
rattooning;  the  canes  continue  almost  for  ever. 

2651.  Does  not  that  circumstance  prevent  the  necessity  of  cane  hole  digging,  except 
upon  newly  laid  out  ground  ? — Yes ;  but  sometimes  I  have  seen  them  making  cane  holes 
in  the  Carraccas. 

2652.  Were  free  blacks  so  employed  ? — Free  blacks,  upon  their  own  account. 

2658.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  rate  of  wages  is  of  the  free  blacks?— In  the  Car> 
raccas  it  is  lower  than  in  Cuba ;  they  can  get  a  black  man  to  work  for  9d.  a  day. 

2654.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  point  discussed  in  the  Carraccas  as  well  as  in  Cuba, 
among  planters,  of  the  comparative  cost  of  free  labour  and  slave  labour? — No,  I  never 
heard  it  among  the  Spaniards;  I  have  heard  some  English  planters  and  American  planters 
that  were  there  discuss  it. 

2655.  What  was  the  prevalent  opinion  among  persons  whose  judgment  you  thought 
best  entitled  to  consideration  ? — Hiere  was  no  difference  of  opinion ;  the  Spaniards  and 
Columbians  thought  that  free  labour  would  do  perfectly  well ;  the  Americans  and  the 
English  were  for  the  establishment  of  slavery,  but  the  old  Spaniards  and  Columbians 
were  for  freeing  them. 

2656.  Upon  general  principles,  or  upon  the  score  of  profit  ? — Upon  the  score  of  profit ; 
the  Marquis  Del  Toro,  a  cousin  of  Bolivar,  who  has  immense  estates  there,  and  had  a 
great  number  of  slaves,  worked  them  all  by  free  labour. 

2657.  From  your  rank  in  the  Spanish  navy,  and  from  your  long  connexion  with 
Spaniards,  had  you  not  facilities  of  intercourse  on  friendly  terms  with  persons  possessing 
large  property  and  great  influence  on  plantations  at  the  Carraccas  ? — Yes ;  after  I  became 
acquainted  with  them,  I  was  as  much  at  home  as  I  could  have  been  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  I  knew  every  body  of  any  condition ;  I  was  four  months  there,  and  went  200  or 
300  or  400  miles  in  the  interior ;  I  went  to  Valentia,  and  I  went  twice  down  from  the 
Carraccas  to  Port  Cavalio ;  I  was  down  at  the  lake  of  Valentia,  and  all  through  the 
Vallor  de  Veragua,  which  is  the  finest  country  there. 

2658.  Having  advantages  whereby  you  might  obtain  information,  did  you  avail  your- 
self of  them,  and  endeavour  to  be  enabled  to  form  an  opinion  on  those  subjects  ? — ^Yes, 
I  did ;  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  a  people  iKiewly  emancipated,  both  from  the  European 
government  and  slavery,  and  others  in  progress  of  becoming  free. 

2659.  Having  travelled  in  the  interior,  with  your  attention  particularly  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  seeing  the  condition  of  those  newly  emancipated  negroes,  vviH  you  state  the 
result  of  your  reflection  and  observation  upon  the  subject  ? — My  opinion,  from  what  I 
paw,  is,  that  the  black  population  in  the  Carraccas  are  making  rapid  progress  towards 
civilization.  There  are  many  schools  established  which  the  people  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of.  Many  of  them  are  learning  trades,  and,  generally,  the  desire  of  knowledge 
was  very  great  amongst  them.  They  maintain  themselves  perfectly  well,  without  any 
assistance,  either  from  their  former  masters,  or  from  Government. 

2660.  Was  the  manumission  in  the  Carraccas  suddenly  effected  ? — Yes,  it  was  done  by 
an  order  of  Bolivar,  who  had  authority  from  the  Congress  for  doing  it  in  1821.  He  had 
previously  freed  his  own  negroes.    Many  of  the  principal  people  had  done  the  same. 

2661.  Did  that  sudden  manumission  interfere  at  all  with  the  rights  of  property  there, 
or  were  all  the  landed  possessions  of  the  ancient  Spaniards  respected  ? — It  did  not  at  all 
interfere  with  the  landed  property. 

2662.  Did  the  ancient  proprietors  of  the  soil,  immediately  after  this  sudden  manumis- 
sion, cultivate  that  soil,  which  before  they  had  wrought  with  slaves,  with  free  labour? — 
In  a  great  measure. 

2663.  Was  there  any  convulsion  produced  by  that  change  ?— I  never  heard  of  any. 

2664.  When  a  certain  portion  of  the  slave  population  were  emancipated  at  once,  was 
there  a  time  fixed  when  all  the  rest  would  be  emancipated  ?  Yes,  slavery  will  be  extinct  in 
some  particular  year,  but  I  do  not  recollect  when. 

2665.  Has  slavery  ceased,  or  is  it  upon  the  point  of  ceasing  altogether  in  the  Carrac- 
cas?— It  had  not  ceased  when  I  was  last  in  the  Carraccas,  which  is  something  more  than 
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two  years  ago,  but  it  was  gradually  declining,  and  it  would  be  extinguished  very  shortly; 
I  forget  what  year,  but  this  can  be  seen  by  Uie  Act. 

2666.  Previous  to  the  emancipation  in  the  Carraccas,  was  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
that  country  better  or  worse  than  in  Jamaica  ?— I  cannot  speak  from  my  own  knowledge, 
as  I  never  was  in  the  Carraccas  before  the  emancipation  took  place. 

2667.  When  you  were  in  the  Carraccas  in  1828  what  do  you  conceive  might  be  the 
proportion  of  slaves  then  remaining  to  those  who  were  of  the  age  to  avail  themselves  of 
Bolivar's  orders,  for  emancipation? — I  have  been  frequently  told,  but  there  have  been 
no  Returns,  that  there  were  not  above  a  fourth  of  the  slaves  remaining  then. 

2668.  Did  you  see  any  traces  of  cultivation  receding,  or  was  the  agriculture  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  country  progressing? — It  was  progressing  very  rapidly,  but  it  had  beei^ 
the  seat  of  war  before,  and  consequently  there  had  been  ruin.  The  second  time  I  went 
to  the  Carraccas  there  were  large  fields  of  wheat,  which  had  never  been  sown  before,  and, 
since  that  time,  I  know  that  America  cannot  import  wheat  there. 

2669.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  increased  or  de- 
creased throughout  the  Carraccas  ? — It  has  increased,  I  was  told. 

2670.  Had  you  the  means  of  knowing  that? — I  must  always  state  that  there  are  no 
correct  Returns  in  that  country,  from  the  agitated  state  it  has  been  in,  but  every  body 
agreed  that  sugar  was  upon  the  increase. 

2671.  You  visited  the  Carraccas  at  two  periods,  first  in  1828,  and  again  afterwards; 
were  you  able  yourself  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  in- 
terval ? — Yes,  they  were  rapidly  improving ;  the  second  time  I  visited  the  Carraccas  there 
had  been  a  year  and  a  half  of  peace,  and  the  party  spirit  had  evaporated,  and  confidence 
in  the  Government  had  been  established;  they  were  rapidly  improving  in  every  respect, 
in  agriculture  and  in  all  the  arts. 

2672.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  effect  produced  upon  the  whites  by  the  emanci- 
pation, with  respect  to  their  feeling  towards  the  black  population,  was ;  did  it  obliterate 
the  broadly  marked  distinction  between  them  ? — Yes,  it  did ;  but  the  distinction  was 
never  so  great  in  the  Spanish  colonies  as  it  is  in  ours,  though  they  do  not  like  mixed 
blood. 

2673.  Do  you  not  think  that,  if  the  country  had  not  been  in  an  agitated  state  during 
the  time  you  mention,  the  improvement  iji  agriculture  and  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
would  have  been  more  rapid  than  what  it  was? — Certainly;  because  a  great  number  of 
the  hands  were  employed  in  the  array. 

2674.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  you  knew  of  your  own  knowledge  the  slaves 
and  free  blacks  worked  together  upon  sugar  plantations  ? — Yes,  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  Carraccas. 

2675.  Was  there  any  repugnance  in  the  free  blacks  to  be  employed  in  that  labour 
considering  it  a  degrading  kind  of  labour? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  felt  it  degrading 
in  that  country. 

2676.  Supposing  they  had  wished  to  avoid  labour  of  that  kind,  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  growing  provisions  or  by  other  means,  was  it  easy  to  obtain  other  land,  and 
to  employ  themselves  in  a  different  manner  ? — Yes,  in  a  cold  part  of  the  country ;  it 
would  have  been  difficult  in  a  warm  country,  and  they  like  the  low  warm  country 
the  best. 

2677.  Were  they  driven  to  labour  on  sugar  plantations  as  the  sole  means  of  obtaining 
a  subsistence,  or  did  they  take  it  as  labour  which  they  had  no  strong  objection  to,  as  fur- 
nishing them  good  wages,  and  the  means  of  livelihood  to  maintain  themselves  in 
comfort  ?— They  took  it  as  a  means  of  maintaining  themselves  ;  they  were  not  driven  to 
it  by  absolute  necessity ;  they  might  have  got  other  modes  of  living,  if  they  had  chosen ;  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  they  might  have  got  lands  very  easily  to  cultivate. 

2678.  And  therefore  they  continue  the  labour  on  sugar  plantations  freely  and  volunta- 
rily ? — Yes,  freely  and  voluntarily. 

2679.  Was  the  rate  of  wa^es  on  sugar  plantations  paid  to  the  free  blacks  higher 
than  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  manual  labour  in  other  occupations  ? — Not  that  I 
know. 

2680.  Did  you  understand  that  there  was  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  labourers  to  worV, 
in  that  country  after  they  were  emancipated? — No,  I  never  heard  of  any,  but  some 
English  who  had  estates  there,  who  objected  to  employ  them. 

2681 .  Upon  what  ground  did  they  object  ? — ^They  were  not  accustomed  to  their  mode 
of  working. 

2682.  If  it  had  been  profitable,  would  not  their  interest  have  overcome  their  preju- 
, dices  upon  the  subject? — Perhaps  it  would ;  but  those  that  objected  to  it  were  not  accus- 
tomed  to  the  country ;  I  only  knew  three  English  that  had  sugar  estates. 
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2663.  How  did  they  cultivate  them  ? — One  of  them,  Mr.  Alderson,  rented  three  or  four 
estates,  and  he  cultivated  some  by  free  labour,  and  some  by  slave  labour. 

2684.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  gentleman  express  an  opinion  of  the  comparative  profit 
of  bodi  modes  ? — ^No,  I  never  did. 

2685.  Was  not  one  of  the  generals  in  the  Carraccas  a  black  man  ? — Yes,  General 
Peyanga  vns  a  perfectly  black  man,  a  complete  negro ;  he  was  a  very  well  informed  man, 
a  very  well  educated  person,  and  well  read  in  Spanish  literature ;  he  was  a  very  extraoi^ 
dinary  roan. 

2686.  Did  you  happen  to  know  whether  English  officers  served  under  him  ?  Many 
were  serving  under  him;  I  knew  many  other  black  officers,  of  very  considerable  acquire- 
ments, in  the  Carraccas  and  in  Cuba  also.  I  have  known  a  black  priest,  a  perfect  negro, 
bom  in  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  a  very  well  informed  person. 

2687.  You  have  stated  that  all  the  youth  of  a  certain  age,  both  male  and  female,  were 
perfectly  free,  and  that  the  adults  had  only  a  prospect  of  freedom,  with  greater  facilities  of 
acquiring  it,  and  that  order  existed  in  this  mixed  state  of  society ;  do  you  think  that  a 
complete  manumission  of  the  youth,  without  any  hope  held  out  to  the  adults  of  freedom 
to  be  obtained  by  them  during  their  lives,  would  have  been  equally  consistent  with  order; 
that  is  to  say,  if  the  children  only  had  been  manumised  and  the  parents  doomed  to  remain 
in  perpetual  slavery  ? — I  think  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  would  be  doubtful  then. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  stated  that,  although  they  were  emancipated,  they  were  to 
work  a  certain  number  of  years  for  their  maintenance. 

2688.  What  length  of  time  were  they  required  to  work?— I  think  two  or  three  years; 
but  the  whole  of  that  is  stated  in  the  Carraccas  laws,  which  can  be  easily  obtained ;  they 
have  been  sent  home,  and  in  every  Gazette  that  is  published  there  each  month,  there  are 
commissions  for  freeing  slaves,  and  their  names  are  all  inserted. 

2689.  Bearing  in  recollection  the  variety  of  climate  and  the  variety  of  productions  in  the 
Carraccas,  does  your  statement  respecting  the  indiscriminate  working  of  slaves  with  free 
persons  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates,  as  well  as  to  the  cultivation  of  other 
estates  upon  which  other  articles  are  raised  ?— Yes,  I  have  seen  free  people  labouring  on 
sugar  estates  with  black  slaves. 

2690.  To  the  same  extent  as  upon  other  estates? — ^Not  to  the  same  extent;  because  in 
reality  their  is  not  so  much  sugar  raised  as  there  is  of  all  the  other  productions ;  there  are 
are  great  quantities  of  wheat  grown,  and  great  quantities  of  potatoes,  cocoa,  colTee, 
indigo,  &c. 

2691.  In  point  of  feet,  does  what  you  have  stated,  with  respect  to  the  indiscriminate 
working  of  free  persons  with  slaves,  apply  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  as  well  as  the  culti- 
vation of  other  articles  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  does,  equally. 

2692.  What  might  be  the  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  sugar  who  were  slaves,  as 
compared  with  those  who  were  free  ? — My  impression  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  cultiva- 
tors of  sugar  were  slaves,  but  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  that 
opinion. 

2693.  Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  under  Bolivar's  order,  has  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  in  the  provinces  of  the  Caraccas  and  Margaritta  increased  or  diminished  ? — It 
has  increased ;  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  so,  and  I  was  told  so ;  I  never  heard  it 
contradicted.  I  know  many  estates  that  had  not  been  cultivated  previously  have  been 
cultivated  as  sugar  estates  of  late  years  in  the  low  part  of  the  country. 

2694.  Can  you  state  at  all  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  sugar  estates  in  the 
Caraccas  ? — No,  I  cannot ;  it  is  an  immense  country. 

2695.  What  is  the  proportion  of  slaves  there  to  the  free  population  ?  —  The  free 
population  exceeds  the  slaves  very  much. 

2696.  At  the  time  emancipation  was  declared,  what  was  the  proportion  ? — At  that 
time  perhaps  the  white  and  coloured  people  free  would  be  about  equal  to  the  slaves ; 
in  Cuba  the  white  population  is  superior,  but  in  the  Caraccas  it  was  about  equal. 

2697.  Were  the  slaves  generally  gathered  into  a  dense  population,  or  widely  scattered 
over  the  country?  —  Widely  scattered  over  the  different  estates  that  they  cultivated; 
they  were  all  collected,  not  in  huts  like  our  slaves,  but  in  what  the  Spaniards  call  reparti- 
mento,  which  is  a  large  square  where  all  are  lodged  ;  there  is  a  chapel  and  an  hospital, 
and  a  communication  with  the  house. 

269P.  At  the  time  the  emancipation  took  place,  did  not  a  number  of  the  slaves  enter 
the  army  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  many  of  them ;  they  had  been  before  that  permitted,  on  enter- 
ing the  army,  to  become  free. 

2699  Were  they  allowed  to  quit  their  master's  service  without  discontent,  to  enter 
into  the  army  ? — Yes. 
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2700.  At  what  time  did  the  emancipatioii  take  place  ?— I  do  not  recollect  the  year ; 
it  was  before  I  was  in  the  Caraccas ;  I  think  it  might  be  in  the  year  1821. 

2701.  It  was  in  a  time  of  great  civil  commotion,  was  it  not? — ^No,  the  country. was 
tranquil. 

2702.  Was  not  it  adopted  by  General  Bolivar,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  for  a  similar 
offer  of  emancipation  made  by  General  Morillo  ? — No ;  I  think  it  was  long  after  Morillo 
was  out  of  the  country;  Morillo  left  the  country  some  time  in  the  year  1818,  I  think, 
and  the  emancipation  did  not  take  place  till  some  time  in  the  year  1821 ;  and,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  Life  of  Bolivar,  it  would  be  easily  ascertained. 

2703.  Are  there  many  blacks  now  intermingled  with  the  population  of  the  town  ? — 
Yes,  there  are. 

2704.  Are  they  an  industrious  population  ? — ^Ycs. 

2705.  Did  they  employ  themsdves  as  other  persons  ?— Yes,  they  employed  themselves 
as  water  carriers,  and  in  other  ways. 

2706.  Had  you  any  means  cf  knowing  the  degree  of  education  which  prevailed 
among  them  ? — No^  I  had  not ;  the  blacks  had  not  much  education  in  the  Caraccas, 
except  the  young  ones  who  are  now  in  the  schools. 

2707.  Were  they  supposed  generally  to  have  embraced  the  Christian  faith,  before 
they  were  emancipated  ? — They  must  all  have  been  Christians,  because,  according  to  the 
old  law  of  Spain,  a  slave  cannot  be  continued  as  a  slave  after  a  certain  period,  if  he  is 
not  taught  the  Christian  religion. 

2706.  What  became  of  the  slave  in  that  case  ? — ^He  was  confiscated  to  the  King. 

2709.  In  point  of  fact,  was  it  generally  supposed  that  the  slave  population  had  the 
same  degree  of  religious  instruction  which  the  same  class  of  people,  if  free,  would  have 
had  under  the  Spanish  rule  ? — ^That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  as  it  is  matter  of 
opinion ;  I  think  the  negroes  w^re  pretty  well  attended  to ;  they  could  say  their  prayers 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

2710.  Had  they  the  average  religious  education  that  the  country  afforded? — Yes, 
they  had  the  average  in  their  station. 

2711.  Putting  the  fears  of  the  planters  a&ide,  should  you  have  any  apprehension 
about  adopting  the  same  system  of  emancipation  in  the  British  West  Indies,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Caraccas? — No;  before  the  late  insurrection  in  Jamaica  I  should 
have  had  no  fear  of  the  success  of  such  a  measure ;  I  doubt  it  now,  because  the  slaves 
must  be  in  some  degree  inured  to  bloodshed,  and  revengeful  feelings  must  exist  from 
what  has  taken  place ;  and  therefore  I  consider  it  is  much  more  dangerous,  though  more 
necessary. 

2712.  Were  the  slaves  in  the  Carraccas  generally  instructed  in  reading  ? — No. 

2713.  They  were  not  then  subject  to  the  excitement  of  the  press  ? — No,  they  were  not 
certainly. 

2714.  Were  they  therefore  less  under  the  influence  of  political  excitement  ?— They 
were  under  the  influence  of  political  excitement,  because  there  was  civil  war  in  the 
country,  and,  though  it  was  not  printed,  it  was  talked  of. 

2715.  Which  species  of  excitement  do  you  think  the  strongest;  the  excitement  of 
civil  war  raging  m  the  midst  of  a  slave  population,  or  the  excitement  of  the  press 
without  civil  war  ? — ^The  excitement  of  civil  war  is  the  greatest,  because  the  slaves  took 
sides  like  other  people. 

2716.  Was  the  question  in  the  civil  war  a  question  between  the  master  and  the  slave, 
or  a  question  between  two  parties  in  the  country  T'— It  was  a  question  between  two 
parties  in  the  country ;  the  slaves  always  expected  that  if  a  liberal  party,  the  patjiot 
party,  succeeded,  they  would  be  free. 

2717.  Have  you  been  at  Hayti? — Yes. 

2718.  When  were  you  there? — ^The  last  time  I  was  there  was  in  1829;  formerly  I 
was  there  in  the  time  of  the  war,  when  the  .insurrection  first  broke  out,  and  I  was  twice 
there  when  I  was  last  in  the  West  Indies,  once  in  1829,  and  one  time  in  the  end  of 
1828,  both  times  a  very  short  period. 

2719.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Hayti  ? — During  the  year  1827  I  understood  there  was  considerable  difficulty 
in  getting  labourers,  but  afterwards  I  heard  of  none ;  both  white  and  black  people  as- 
sured me  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  people  to  labour,  and  they  appeared  to 
me  to  be  industrious. 

2720.  Did  they  work  for  wages  ? — Yes. 

.2721.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  amount  of  wages? — I  do  not  know,  it  was  paid 
in  kind ;  there  was  sometimes  ground  given  for  it,  and  sometimes  victuals,  and  sometimes 
clothes. 
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2722.^  You  are  aware  that  the  system  was,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  should  receive 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  laud  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  law. 

2723.  Did  »hey  work  by  compulsion? — No,  I  never  saw  any  people  working  by  com- 
pulsipn ;  I  have  been  told  that  deserted  soldiers,  and  people  who  were  vagabonds,  worked 
by  compulsion;  people  who  were  about  the  country,  without  any  fixed  residence,  or  any 
fixed  employment;  what  would  be  called  vagabonds  or  vagrants  in  this  country. 

2724.  Were  they  kept  to  work  under  the  lash  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  that. 

2725.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  prohibition  against  all  corporal  ^punishment  in 
that  country  ? — Yes,  I  know  there  is. 

2726.  Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  living  comfortably  ? — Yes ;  the  most  happy,  the 
richest,  the  best  fed,  and  the  most  comfortable  negroes  that  I  saw  in  the  West  indies 
were  in  Hayti,  even  better  than  in  the  Carraccas. 

2727.  Were  they  decidedly  better  than  the  slaves  m  Jamaica? — ^No  comparison. 

2728.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  population  of  Hayti  has  increased  within 
the  last  twenty  years? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  know  that;  neither  are  there 
any  very  correct  Returns;  but  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  since  the  last  time  the 
French  retired  from  the  island  in  1804,  the  population  has  trebled  ;  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  people  in  the  island,  and  all  the  testimony  I  could  collect  from  persons  re- 
siding in  the  island,  and  those  visiting  it,  concurred  in  opinion,  that  it  had  very  much 
increased. 

2729.  What  census  are  you  alluding  to? — There  was  one  published  in  the  year  1826, 
which  was  not  very  correctly  taken.  Mr.  M^Kenzie,  I  think,  mentions  it  in  his  work, 
and  he  gives  another  account  of  the  population,  said  also  not  to  be  coirect. 

2730.  But  your  belief  is  that,  between  the  period  of  1 804  and  the  present  period, 
the  population  has  increased  threefold? — Yes,  that  is  my  belief;  1  know  that  they  have 
effected  that  which  the  Spaniards  or  the  French  never  could  before ;  they  feed  themselves 
and  they  export  provisions. 

2731.  Are  you  aware  of  the  rate  of  decrease  which  took  place  in  Hayti  before  they 
were  liberated  ? — I  do  not  bear  it  in  memory ;  I  have  read  it ;  there  are  official  docu- 
ments upon  the  subject. 


Luna,  9'  die  Julii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THK    CHAIR. 


Vice-Admiral  the  Hon.  Charles  Flemings  called  in ;   and  further 

Examined. 

2732.  WHAT  part  of  Hayti  did  you  visit? — Cape  Nicalomole  is  the  last  place. 

2733.  Did  yo  go  into  the  interior  of  the  island  ? — Not  far. 

2734.  You  only  visited  two  points,  and  those  on  the  sea  coast  ? — Yes. 

2735.  Did  you  visit  the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea-port  towns  ? — Yes. 

2736.  What  distance  into  the  interior  did  you  e;o  ? — About  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

2737.  Consequently,  your  means  of  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  black  population 
in  Hayti  were  not  so  extensive  or  accurate  as  what  you  possessed  with  respect  to  Cuba 
and  the  Carraccas  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

2738.  At  what  intervals  did  you  visit  Hayti  ? — I  was  first  at  St.  Domingo  in  1797;  and 
the  last  time  I  was  in  the  West  Indies  I  was  twice  there,  in  1828  and  1829. 

2739.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  black  population  in  Hayti,  as  it  appeared  to  you 
in  1828  when  they  were  liberated,  contrasted  with  what  it  was  in  1797  ? — In  1797  the 
coantry  was  at  war ;  the  negroes  were  almost  all  in  insurrection,  and,  thtirefore,  I  could 
not  draw  any  comparison;  but,  from  the  year  1828  to  the  year  1829,  they  had  been  tran- 
quil all  the  time,  and  their  condition  appeared  to  be  improved. 
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2740.  What  appeared  to  be  the  condition  of  the  black  population  in  1828,  compared 
with  the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  Jamaica  at  that  time ;  which  possessed  most 
of  the  comforts  of  life  as  far  you  were  able  to  judge  ?.— I  think  in  Hayti  they  possessed 
more  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  they  were  better  dressed. 

2741.  Did  you  see  much  begging  in  the  streets  ? — I  never  saw  a  beggar  in  Hayti. 

2742.  Have  you  seen  beggars  in  Jamaica  ? — Not  many. 

2743.  Negroes  ? — Not  very  often,  but  perhaps  free  neeroes. 

2744.  Did  you  see  any  sugar  cultivated  in  Hayti  ? — i  es,  I  saw  one  estate  only. 

2745.  Near  which  town  ? — Near  the  Cape. 

2746.  Was  it  extensive  ? — Yes,  it  was  a  very  fine  estate ;  it  belonged  to  a  general 
(General  Bourlon  I  think  it  was),  extremely  well  cultivated  and  in  beautiful  order. 

2747.  Did  you  see  free  blacks  working  there  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  free. 

2748.  What  part  of  the  process  of  the  sugar  cultivation  was  then  in  progress  ?— It  was 
just  at  the  beginning  of  crop  time,  and  there  was  hardly  any  thing  doing  upon  it. 

2749.  Was  it  rattooned  * — No,  I  rather  think  it  was  not ;  because  it  was  very  fine  land, 
and  the  man  who  showed  it  me  told  me  that  the  canes  had  been  there  a  long  time  and  had 
not  been  beat  up,  but  there  was  a  new  plantation  made  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road« 

2750.  Had  there  been  cane  hole  digging  there  ? — Yes,  and  planting. 

2751.  Did  you  ascertain  what  the  rate  of  wages  was  at  that  time? — Yes,  I  was  told  at 
the  time  that  they  generally  worked  for  a  franc  a  day  and  their  victuals. 

2752.  What  is  the  value  of  a  franc? — About  9d. ;  and  if  they  did  not  get  their  victuals, 
two  francs. 

2753.  What  were  their  victuals^  compared  with  the  food  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
were  they  superior  or  much  the  same  ? — They  were  fed  on  meat  principally ;  cattle  is  very 
cheap  in  Hayti. 

2754.  Is  meat  much  cheaper  in  Hayti  than  in  Jamaica  ?— Yes,  much  cheaper ;  it  is 
2d,  a  pound,  whilst  the  contract  price  in  Jamaica  is  12d. ;  in  both  places  these  are  the 
highest  prices. 

2755.  Had  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  religious  knowledge  was  general  among 
the  black  population  of  Hayti  ?— No,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  saw  all  the  popu- 
lation  going  to  mass. 

2756.  In  large  numbers  ? — Large  numbers  going  to  mass. 

2757.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  either  observing  or  ascertaining  the  general  moral 
conduct  prevalent  among  the  labouring  classes  there  ? — No,  I  had  not. 

2758.  Does  marriage  exist  among  them  ? — Yes,  it  does  exist. 

2759.  Is  promiscuous  concubinage  general  among  them,  or  not  ? — T  should  think  it  is, 
but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is ;  I  saw  two  Spanish  priests,  with  whom  I  got  acquainted ;  they 
told  me  that  the  inhabitants  were  very  fast  improving,  and  that,  if  the  country  remained 
tranquil,  in  a  very  short  time,  they  believed  marriage  would  be  general;  it  was  so  amongst 
the  principal  people. 

2760.  If  promiscuous  concubinage  was  general,  did  you  ascertain  how  the  offspring  of 
that  promiscuous  concubinage  was  maintained  ? — They  generally  lived  together,  and  they 
took  care  of  the  children ;  I  believe  they  were  not  married,  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

2761.  Did  the  father  maintain  the  offspring  ? — Yes,  the  father  maintained  the  children. 

2762.  Do  you  call  that,  strictly  speaking,  promiscuous  concubinage ;  is  it  not  rather  a 
man  living  with  one  woman  without  the  ceremony  of  marriage  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  lived  promiscuously  with  women ;  I  mean  to  say  that  they  lived  with  one 
another  without  being  married,  without  the  ceremony  of  marriage ;  1  have  no  doubt  that 
it  was  as  binding,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  with  them,  as  if  the  ceremony  had  been  performed; 
but  I  was  told  they  changed  their  wives. 

2763.  But  you  believe  that,  generally,  one  man  lived  with  one  woman  ? — Yes. 

2764.  Is  there  anything  by  the  law  of  Hayti  which  provides  for  the  issue  of  such  pro* 
miscuous  connexion  ? — No,  I  believe  not. 

2765.  Unless  the  parents  provided  for  the  children,  would  not  great  poverty  be  t  e 
consequence  ? — ^Yes,  but  they  do  provide  for  the  children. 

2766.  You  saw  no  marks  of  destitution  ?— No  marks  whatever. 

2767.  At  what  intervals  did  you  visit  the  island  ? — About  a  year  between  the  two. 

2768.  Did  you  visit  the  same  place  twice? — ^Yes,  I  visited  the  same  place  twice,  once 

in  1829. 

2769.  Were  you  able  to  perceive  any  difference  at  the  Cape  in  the  latter  period  of 
1829,  compared  with  the  former  period  of  1828;  had  any  progress  been  made  in  the  intef- 
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vil  ?«^Yefl,  the  country  had  been  tranquil  at  that  time,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  there 
was  more  trade  the  last  time  than  at  the  former,  and  there  were  sereral  more  schools 
established. 

2770.  On  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  civilization  was  progressing? — Yes, certainly, 
rapidly. 

2771.  You  have  stated  that  the  sugar  estate  which  you  visited  was  in  very  high  order? 
— Yes,  it  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated  and  very  clean. 

2772.  And  you  stated  that  there  was  not  much  work  going  on  upon  it  at  that  time  ? — 
No,  I  visited  the  estate  after  there  had  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  and  just  at 
the  time  they  were  going  to  cut  the  canes,  and  there  vras  not  much  work  going  on  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  ground. 

2773.  How  many  estates  did  you  see  ? — I  saw  two,  but  I  only  went  upon  one. 

2774.  What  might  be  the  extent  of  that  estate? — It  is  a  very  large  estate,  it  extended  all 
along  one  side  of  a  vale  and  up  part  of  a  mountain.  «. 

2775.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  continuous  species  of  cultivation,  or  were  there 
intervals  in  which  there  were  no  canes  ? — ^They  were  cultivated  either  with  plantain  or 
cane,  or  mayock,  and  Indian  com  all  interspersed. 

2776.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  from  that  estate  1 — No,  I  do  not  know 
the  quantity ;  I  do  not  believe  there  was  much  sugar  made,  it  was  generally  made  into 
syrup ;   I  was  told  the  quantity  of  cane  that  was  on  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  now. 

2777.  Was  it  a  large  quantity  ? — It  was  a  quantity  equal  to  an  estate  of  300  hogsheads 
of  sugar  in  Jamaica.  There  were  several  passengers  with  me,  who  from  curiosity  made  a 
calculation,  and  I  remember  that  was  the  result.  They  went  to  the  estate  twice  or  three 
times,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  was  that  there  was  as  much  cane  growing  upon  that 
estate  as  would  produce  300  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

2778.  The  cane  appeared  to  you  to  be  well  cultivated  ? — Yes,  it  was  Isle  of  France 
cane. 

2779.  Did  the  land  appear  to  you  to  be  as  clean  and  well  managed  as  any  thing  you 
bad  seen  in  Jamaica  ?  Yes ;  beautifully  laid  out,  and  with  fine  roads,  and  as  well  ma- 
naged as  any  estate  I  saw  in  the  West  Indies. 

2780.  Did  you  inquire  from  any  person  who  knew  the  state  of  the  interior  of  Hayti, 
whether  what  you  saw  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  general  state  of  the  island,  or  whetner 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  was  superior  to  the  interior  of  the  island  ? — I 
was  told  it  was  inferior,  because  the  land  is  not  so  good. 

2781.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  many  sugar  estates  in  the  interior? — ^No,  I 
believe  very  few ;  they  export  no  sugar ;  there  is  very  little  sugar  made. 

2782.  Do  they  import  any  sugar  in  Hayti? — Not  that  I  know  of;  I  believe  they  may 
import.  The  cultivation  of  canes  is  not  encouraged  in  Hayti ;  they  had  no  means  of 
meJLing  it  into  sugar,  nor  any  capital  to  set  up  the  works. 

2783.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  reason  assigned  for  the  decrease  of  the  growth  of  sugar 
in  Hayti  by  any  person  upon  whose  judgment  you  could  rely  there? — Yes. 

2784.  What  were  the  causes  stated  to  you  ? — ^The  destruction  of  the  works,  and  the 
want  of  capital  to  establish  them  again ;  and  the  necessity  of  attending  to  other  more 
urgent  concerns,  feeding  themselves  and  making  clothes  ;  besides,  the  government  do  not 
encourage  making  sugar,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  sugar  colonies. 

2785.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  unwillingness  of  the  free  black  population  to  work  at  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  assigned  as  a  reason  ?^->Never ;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  told  that  they 
were  very  ready  to  work  if  they  were  paid. 

2786.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  necessary  rate  of  wages  of  free  labour,  as  compared  witli 
the  lower  cost  of  production  in  the  maintenance  of  slaves,  assigned  as  a  reason  why  sugar 
could  not  be  profitably  cultivated  in  Hayti  ? — Never ;  on  the  contrary,  many  Europeans 
settled  in  St.  Domingo  have  told  me  that  they  thought  they  could  make  sugar  cheaper  in 
Hayti,  with  free  labour  than  with  slave  labour  in  our  colonies,  but  the  government  ao  not 
encourage  it. 

2787.  If  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  free  labour  in  Hayti 
would  be  profitable  to  individuals,  and  as  it  would  also  be  profitable  to  the  state  that 
capital  should  be  so  invested,  how  do  you  account  for  capital  not  being  so  invested  ? — 
The  insecurity  of  the  country ;  they  have  been  hardly  out  of  a  state  of  revolution  yet  j 
it  was  during  the  period  I  visited  St.  Domingo,  the  last  time,  that  the  Spaniards  made  a 
claim  upon  them  for  the  Spanish  half  of  the  island,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
raise  a  large  army  to  defend  the  country,  which  prevented  their  attending  to  culti- 
vmtion. 

2788.  That  claim  was  not  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  actual  army  ? — No. 
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2789.  If  the  disposition  of  the  free  blacks  to  c:der  and  civilization  be  so  strong, 
inasmuch  as  no  foreign  power  has  for  many  years  interfered  by  actual  force  in  the  afiairs 
of  Hayti,  how  do  yon  account  for  this  revolutionary  spirit  still  existing  there,  incon»- 
sistent  with  the  improved  ^cultivation  of  the  island  ? — ^The  revolutionary  spirit  that 
existed  was  from  different  parties  in  the  island.  One  party,  fermented,  as  it  was  said,  by 
the  Spanish  party  in  the  island,  another  by  the  French ;  Jbut  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge  that  it  was  the  case. 

2790.  Were  you  ever  at  the  seat  of  government  in  Hayti? — I  never  was. 

279L  In  your  official  correspondence  as  Admiral  commanding  on  that  station,  are 
you  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  power  and  efficiency  of  the  government 
of  Hayti? — I  think  that  latterly  the  power  of  the  government  has  very  much  increased, 
and  it  has  been  extended  over  the  whole  island. 

2792.  On  the  whole,  does  the  character  of  that  government  partake  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  government  of  a  civilized  people,  or  of  a  savage  people  ? — I  think  of  a 
civilfzed  people. 

2793.  And  yet  it  is  purely  a  black  government  ? — ^Yes. 

2794.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  comparative  strength  and  civil  order  prevailing 
amongst  the  South  American  governments,  do  you  think  ihey  would  suffer  by  a  com- 
parison with  the  government  of  Hayti  ? — I  think  so ;  there  was  a  better  police  in  Hayti 
than  in  some  of  the  governments  of  South  America.  The  reason,  I  think,  is,  that  the 
communication  through  the  country  is  more  rapid,  the  roads  that  were  making  were 
much  better,  and  the  government  of  Hayti  had  cut  a  road  from  Port-au-Prince  to  Cape 
Fran9ois  that  would  do  honour  to  any  government  in  the  world,  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  and  they  had  a  regular  post  established  all  over  the  island  ;  I  sent  regular 
couriers  from  Cape  Nicalomole  to  Port-au-Prince,  about  eighty  leagues. 

2795.  From  what  you  saw  during  your  visits  there,  and  from  what  you  heard  from 
sources  on  which  you  could  rely,  are  you  disposed  to  think  that  a  system  of  government 
worthy  at  all  of  a  civilized  people  exists  in  that  island  now  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2796.  Were  not  the  government  of  the  people  of  Hayti  expecting,  till  very  recently, 
and  fearing  an  attack  of  the  French,  to  attempt  to  subject  them  to  French  con- 
trol ? — Yes,  they  were ;  when  I  first  went  to  the  West  Indies  they  were  under  that 
apprehension. 

2797.  Were  they  under  that  apprehension  till  a  recent  period  ? — Just  before  I  came 
away  they  were  again  under  that  apprehension. 

2798.  Do  not  you  consider  that  an  apprehension  of  that  kind  must  tend  to  retard  their 
progress  in  wealth  and  civilization  ? — Unquestionably  ;  likewise  their  apprehension  from 
the  Spaniards ;  they  applied  to  me  to  know  whether  I  would  interfere  to  prevent  their 
being  attacked  or  not. 

2799.  Was  there  not  a  very  large  tribute  demanded  by  France  from  them? — ^There 
was  a  treaty  made,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money. 

2800.  Would  not  that  tribute,  if  paid,  tend  to  keep  the  state  very  poor,  and,  if  not 
paid,  would  it  not  tend  to  continue  the  apprehension  that  the  treaty  would  be  broken, 
and  that  the  French  would  take  steps  against  them? — It  did  so. 

2801.  Have  they  ever  fulfilled  any  part  of  that  engagement? — I  believe  they  have 
paid  one  instalment  only,  or  part  of  one ;  the  country  was  very  much  against  carrying 
ihat  treaty  into  effect,  and  the  government  were  very  much  blamed  for  having  entered 
into  it. 

2802.  You  have  stated  that  you  considered  the  negroes  in  Hayti  to  be  richer  and 
happier,  and  altogether  in  a  better  condition  than  any  negroes  you  have  ever  seen  in  Cuba 
or  in  the  Carraccas,  or  any  where  else  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  so. 

2803.  How  many  might  you  have  seen  there? — I  saw  the  population  of  that  town  at 
Cape  Nicalomole  ;  it  is  a  very  considerable  population. 

2804.  Did  you  erer  see  any  of  them  at  work? — Yes;  they  were  all  working  in  the 
fields  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

2805.  You  visited  two  towns,  and  you  took  morning  rides  from  each  town  "^ — Yes,  I 
rode  out  every  morning. 

2806.  How  long  were  you  ashore? — I  went  ashore  every  morning,  and  staid  ashore 
till  the  heat  of  the  day,  then  came  off  and  landed  in  the  evening  again,  and  then  I  went 
on  board  in  the  evening;  I  always  slept  on  board. 

2807.  For  what  length  of  time  were  you  there  at  any  one  time? — I  think  I  was  there 
eight  days  at  one  time,  and  about  six  days  the  other  time. 

2808.  At  what  period  is  it  you  refer  to,  when  the  law  was  established  in  Columbia, 
by  which  slaves  were  emancipated  there? — I  think  it  was  in  1E21. 
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2809.  Had  not  Bolivar  emancipated  all  his  own  slaves?  — He  did  that  in  conse- 
Quence  of  some  contract  he  had  with  the  Haytian  government ;  he  took  refuge  in  Hay ti ; 
tne. government  of  Hayti  refused  to  give  him  refuge  in  the  island  unless  he  released  his 
slaves,  and  he  emancipated  them  for  that  purpose,  I  tliink,  in  the  year  1820. 

2810.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  acts  of  oppression  towards  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  were  common  in  St.  Domingo  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2811.  During  your  command,  did  you  visit  the  Bahamas? — Yes,  frequently. 

2812.  At  what  period?— I  went  to  the  Bahamas  first  immediately  after  I  relieved  Sir 
Robert  Halstead,  and  I  was  at  the  Bahamas  just  before  I  left  the  station,  and  I  sailed 
from  Port  Nassau  for  England. 

2813.  You  were  there  frequently  from  your  first  arrival  to  the  last  moment  of  your  re- 
maining at  the  station  ? — Yes. 

2814.  Was  the  condition  of  the  black  population  of  the  Bahamas  free  or  slaves!— 
They  are  slaves  and  free  intermixed. 

2815.  In  what  proportion? — ^There  are  more  slaves  than  free  people. 

2816.  Is  sugar  cultivated  in  the  Bahamas? — In  very  small  quantities  ^  there  is  cane 
cultivated  there ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  auy  sugar  made. 

2827.  Is  the  cane  they  make  cultivated  by  slaves  or  free  negroes  ? — Both  by  slaves  and 
by  free. 
^     2818.  On  what  labour  are  slaves  employed  in  the  Bahamas? — Cultivating  of  provisions, 
I  fishings  and  taking  care  of  the  cattle. 

2819.  Are  not  some  of  them  also  employed  in  wrecking? — Yes;  that  is,  going  out  in 
small  vessels  to  look  for  wrecks  cast  upon  the  shore. 

2820.  On  what  labour  are  the  free  blacks  employed  ? — ^The  same. 

2821 .  Does  order  prevail  there,  notwithstanding  this  intermixture  of  slaves  and  free 
blacks  ? — ^They  are  very  orderly. 

2822.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  preserving  order  under  the  circumstances  of  that  inter- 
mixture ? — I  never  knew  of  any. 

2823.  Are  there  many  free  blacks  at  the  Bahamas? — Not  a  great  many. 

2824.  Is  the  proportion  of  free  blacks  to  the  slave  population  in  the  Bahamas  greater 
or  less  than  the  proportion  of  free  blacks  in  Jamaica  to  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  ? — I  think 
it  is  greater  in  the  Bahamas,  because  there  are  a  great  many  liberated  Africans  in  the 
Bahamas  who  are  all  free,  and  there  a  great  many  discharged  soldiers ;  I  should  suppose 
that  of  the  black  population  in  the  Bahamas  one-third  are  free  people,  taking  the  mulat- 
toes  and  the  whites  away. 

2825.  Did  you  understand  whether  any  dissatisfaction  among  the  slaves  was  created 
by  the  presence  of  so  large  a  number  of  recently-liberated  Africans,  not  so  civilized 
tt  themselves? — The  Africans  are  not  released  till  they  have  completed  the  term  of 
service,  by  which  they  are  equally  civilized  with  the  slaves. 

2826.  Is  it  the  case  generally,  that  after  seven  years  an  African,  just  introduced  ftom 
tbe  wilds  of  Africa,  becomes  as  civilized  as  a  Creole  black  ?— There  is  very  little  differ- 
eoce. 

2827.  Then  must  not  the  scale  of  civilization  be  very  low  there  ? — No,  it  is  not  very 
low  there ;  but  the  Africans  that  are  liberated  know  that  they  are  to  be  so,  and  they  inter- 
marry with  the  free  blacks  and  very  soon  become  civilized  ;  there  are  instances  of  their 
never  becoming  civilized,  but  the  majority  become  very  much  civilized  indeed ;  and 
the  Africans  that  are  in  the  Bahamas  are,  perhaps,  as  far  civilized  as  any  in  the 
islands. 

2828.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  manner  and  habits  of  those  liberated 
Africans  in  the  Bahamas  ? — Yes. 

2829.  Is  marriage  prevalent  among  them? — ^They  are  all  married. 

2830.  Does  promiscuous  concubinage  exist  there  ? — It  is  not  permitted. 

2831.  Are  they  religious  generally? — Yes ;  there  are  missionaries  there,  and  there  is  an 
established  church ;  they  are  all  obliged  to  go  to  church. 

2832.  Are  they  industrious  ?— Yes,  they  are  very  much  so. 

2833.  Do  they  work  for  wages  ? — They  cultivate  their  own  ground,  and  they  work  for 
wages  there. 

2834.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  Bahamas  ? — Very  high. 

2835.  What  is  paid  for  field  labour  ? — ^There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  about  a 
dollar  a  day  a  free  black  gets  to  work  in  the  field. 

2836.  Has  he  that  in  addition  to  his  provision  ground  ? — ^Where  he  can  get  employ- 
ment, but  they  have  not  a  great  deal  of  employment;  it  is  only  at  a  particular  time  they 
employ  them. 
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2837.  If  there  be  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  employment,  how  is  it  that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  so  high  ? — &cause  at  the  time  they  want  them,  which  is  probably  to  get  away 
a  cargo  of  salt,  or  to  get  away  pines,  they  pay  very  high ;  at  other  times  they  will  not  employ 
them  at  all.  1  believe  they  would  take  much  less  if  they  were  constantly  employed,  hot 
there  is  not  employment  for  them ;  they  generally  lay  out  the  money  they  get  in  clothes ; 
they  all  have  pieces  of  ground  allotted  to  them,  on  which  they  live,  and  sell  the  produce 
of  it;  they  get  nothing  from  Government  but  the  land. 

2838.  Comparing  the  condition  in  morals  and  the  state  of  those  liberated  Africans  and 
free  blacks  in  the  Bahamas,  with  the  condition  and  the  morals  of  the  slave  population, 
which  is  superior  ? — Both  the  free  blacks  and  the  slaves  in  the  Bahamas  are  much  more 
moral  than  they  are  in  any  other  island,  except  Bermuda. 

2839.  Have  you  been  led  by  your  observation  to  perceive  a  difference  in  the  mond 
condition  of  the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies,  where  sugar  is  cultivated,  as  com« 
pared  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  where  sugar  is  not  cultivated  ? — Yes ;  in  Bermuda 
and  the  Bahamas  there  is  no  sugar  cultivated,  and  there  the  slaves  and  the  black  popur 
lation  are  much  more  moral  than  in  any  other  of  the  islands  I  visited. 

2840.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  this  difference  in  favour  of  the  morals  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation where  sugar  is  not  cultivated  ? — ^There  has  been  more  pains  taken  in  cultivating  the 
negroes  in  those  islands ;  they  are  almost  all  Christians ;  they  go  regularly  to  church ; 
they  are  married,  and  they  are  much  better  treated ;  the  proprietors  there  are  smaller  pro- 
prietors, who  live  almost  with  the  slaves ;  they  are  very  kind  to  them ;  they  are  quite  a 
different  race ;  the  people  in  the  Bahamas  speak  better  English,  and  they  are  more  intel- 
ligent there  and  in  the  Bermudas  than  in  any  other  islands  I  have  visited. 

2841.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  do  not  hesitate  in  ascribing  the  best 
effect  to  religious  knowledge  as  bearing  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  slave  population, 
both  in  regard  to  civilizing  their  manners  and  improving  their  moral  conduct?-* 
Certainly. 

2842.  Does  the  result  of  your  own  observation  lead  you  to  entertain  no  doubt  upon 
that  subject? — None  whatever;  but  I  ought  to  observe  that  in  those  two  islands  negroes 
had  not  been  imported  from  Africa  for  a  period  long  before  the  abolition,  except  such  as 
bave  been  captured  in  the  time  of  war,  and  the  liberated  Africans. 

2843.  The  liberated  Africans  are  from  time  to  time  infused  into  the  population  ? — ^They 
were,  but  they  are  not.  now. 

2844.  And  yet  you  were  understood  to  say  that,  under  the  treatment  adopted  towards 
them  in  seven  years'  apprenticeship,  they  became  full  as  civilized  as  the  Creole  population, 
born  and  bred  in  the  island?— ^\es;  I  do  not  know  an  instance  of  a  liberated  Afiricao, 
except  one,  being  punished  all  the  time  I  was  at  the  Bahamas. 

2845.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  sort  of  comfort  which  the  fr»f 
Africans  and  free  blacks  at  the  Bahamas  obtained  by  their  industry  ? — Yes,  frequently ;  I ' 
lived  on  share  frequently  at  the  Bahamas. 

2846.  Have  they  obtained  a  considerable  advance  in  civilization,  and  in  the  wants  of 
civilized  life  ? — Yes,  they  all  had  beds  in  every  one  of  their  cottages  that  I  was  in ;  they  " 
had  cooking  utensils  of  all  kinds,  and  the  huts  were  done  up  for  the  climate  very  well ! 
indeed,  better  than  in  any  other  of  the  islands ;  perhaps,  though,  that  may  be  from  its  ^ 
being  more  exposed  to  hurricanes.  ^ 

2847.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  liberated  African  population,  by  work,  do  obtain  ' 
the  means  of  purchasing  comforts  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life? — No  doubt  of  it 

2848.  Was  there  any  disposition  evinced  by  them  to  return  to  the  habits  of  savage  life?  ^ 
—I  never  observed  the  slightest.  L 

2849.  Have  you   ever  inquired  into  that  point? — Very  frequently,  I  made  a  tour ' 
through  the  island  with  the  Governor  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquiring  into  it,  and  the: . 
result  was,  that  we  found  that  they  had  no  inclination  whatever  to  return  to  a  savage  life;  ' 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  wished  to  acquire  property ;  many  of  them  had  acquired  pro- 
perty ;  their  children  were  all  well  taken  care  of,  they  were  clad  and  many  of  the  women 
were  dressed  out  in  unnecessary  finery. 

2850.  If  the  portion  of  ground  allotted  to  them  would  itself  alone  raise  merely  the  l^ 
necessaries  of  life  by  extra  labour,  did  they  by  extra  labour  evince  a  disposition  to  pur-  ^ 
chase  conveniencies  beyond  that? — Yes,  they  did. 

2851.  Was  that  general  ? — I  never  saw  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  except  one  or  two . 
old  men  who  were  said  to  be  priests  in  their  own  country,  and  they  did  not  work.  I 

2852.  How  were  they  maintained  ? — They  worked  enough  to  feed  themselves,  and  t  ley  J 
got  it  from  the  other  people,  because  they  were  old ;  some  of  those  old  men  could  r  ad 
Arabic,  and  they  were  looked  up  to  as  priests. 
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2853.  Have  you  any  notion  of  the  proportion  of  liberated  Africans,  to  the  general 
class  of  free  blacks  in  the  Bahamas  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect :  there  are  regular  Returns 
of  it;  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  number,  because  the  Africans  are  generally  kept  by 
themselves  in  different  settlements. 

2854.  The  liberated  Africans  then  do  not  reside  with  the  general  class  of  free  people  ? 
— Some  do. 

2855.  And  with  the  slaves  ? — And  with  the  slaves  too ;  when  they  are  apprenticed  they 
remain  with  the  slave ;  I  saw  in  Lone  Island,  when  I  accompanied  General  Grant  about 
the  islands,  a  man  who  came  up  and  stated  that  he  had  been  kept  longer  than  his  appren- 
ticeship ;  the  master  was  sent  for,  who  said  he  had  kept  him  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing five  children  to  maintain,  and  that  if  he  was  free  he  could  not  maintain  them,  his  wife 
having  died.  The  black  answered,  "1£  with  two  hands  I  can  feed  myself  and  five 
children  in  three  days  out  of  fourteen,  why  should  I  not  feed  them  all  in  ten  days,  go  to 
market  with  my  things  on  the  Saturday,  and  go  to  church  on  Sunday  V^  The  Governor 
freed  him ;  I  saw  him  next  year  on  the  land  allotted  to  him,  he  was  in  perfect  comfort, 
his  land  was  very  well  cultivated,  and  his  children  were  all  taught  to  read. 

2856.  How  did  the  free  blacks  acquire  their  provision  grounds,  and  on  what  tenure  did 
they  hold  them  ? — ^The  law  of  manumission  exists  in  the  Bahamas,  and  they  took  ad- 

Iyantage  of  it ;  they  then  hire  themselves  to  work,  or  hire  pieces  of  land  from  the  owners. 
2857.  Are  you  aware  of  any  considerable  number  that  have  purchased  their  manumis- 
sion under  the  law  of  the  Bahamas  ? — No,  there  are  some ;  I  knew  one  man  whom  I 
hired  as  a  servant  that  had  purchased  bis  freedom,  and  I  have  seen  several  others ;  but  I 
do  not  know  how  many. 
J     2858.  Is  the  law  similar  to  the  compulsory  law  of  manumission  ? — It  is  similar,  ex- 
'    cept  that  the  value  of  the  slave  is  not  fixed ;  there  is  no  tariff,  which  is  a  defect. 

2859.  Although  it  had  existed  only  a  short  time,  you  knew  of  some  people  that  had 
purchased  their  freedom  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I  only  knew  one  or  two ;  but  I  be- 
lieve  there  were  a  great  many  more ;  I  think  the  Attorney-General  told  me  that  several 

^  people  had  emancipated  themselves  under  that  law. 

2860.  Is  there  anything  exported  from  the  Bahamas  but  salt  and  cotton  and  onions  ? — 
A  great  quantity  of  pine-apples  to  America ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  plait  and  salt  fish, 
and  logwood,  and  fustic  and  wood,  and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  people  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood. 

2861.  In  all  those  various  species  of  labour  are  the  slaves  and  free  blacks  intermixed  ? 
-  Yes ;  I  should  say  in  all  the  labour  in  the  Bahamas  I  believe  them  to  be  intermixed  ; 
ihey  are  in  cutting  wood,  and  that  is  the  worst  work  they  have. 

2862.  Were  the  slaves  that  had  been  emancipated  under  the  new  law  field  slaves  ?— 
Those  that  I  knew  were  not  field  slaves. 

2863.  Do  you  suppose  that  field  slaves  in  the  Bahamas  would  have  the  means  of  eman- 
cipating themselves  under  that  law  ? — Some  would,  because  they  pay  them  so  much  for 
cutting  wood ;  for  instance,  they  get  a  part  of  the  wood  to  sell  themselves  when  they 
bring  it  up. 

2864.  When  you  were  in  Jamaica  did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  any  intention  or  dis- 
position on  the  ipart  of  the  colonists,  or  any  class  of  them,  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
America,  and  can  you  state  whether  that  produced  any  discontent  among  the  negroes  ? — 
Yes,  I  heard  it  often  talked  of,  and  I  think  I  have  read  it  in  the  newspapers  of  the  island ; 
I  believe  that  it  had  a  very  considerable  effect  in  increasing  the  discontent  of  the  slaves, 
together  vnth  the  violent  and  inflammatory  speeches  made  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

2865.  Was  it  in  the  presence  of  the  slaves  ? — Yes,  I  have  heard  it  in  the  presence  of 
slaves. 

2866.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  upon  any  occasion  yourself? — Yes,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  if  the  mother  country  treated  the  colony  in  the  manner  they  were  then  treating  it,  it 
would  throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

2867.  Upon  what  occasion  was  that? — It  was  about  the  time  of  the  disallowance  of 
the  law  in  1827,  when  there  was  a  considemble  agitation  in  the  island. 

2868.  Where  was  it  you  heard  this? — On  different  occasions;  I  heard  it  at  one-time 
when  I  was  riding  down  the  Mountain.  I  recollect  answering,  before  that  could  be  done 
they  must  get  the  consent  of  300,000  negroes,  which  I  suppose  would  be  very  difficult. 

2869.  Were  there  any  slaves  present  at  that  time? — Yes,  we  were  coming  down  the 
hill ;  and  they  were  all  close  round  the  horses ;  they  were  coming  with  us  to  take  the 
faofses. 

2870.  Do  you  believe  that  that  gentleman  in  his  conversation  intended  that  observa- 
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tion  to  be  taken  as  an  exposition  of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  t — Yes,  I  thini  he 
meant  to  make  roe  believe  it  was. 

2871.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  his  name? — I  should  not  like  to  mention 
his  name. 

2872.  Upon  what  occasion  have  you  heard  it? — I  have  heard  it  upon  several  other  oc- 
casions.    I  have  heard  it  mentioned  on  board  ship,  and  I  have  heard  it  on  shore. 

2873.  Was  any  thing  of  the  sort  ever  said  at  your  own  table  when  you  were  there  ?— 
Yes. 

2874.  Did  you  hear  it  yourself? — No,  it  was  heard  by  two  of  my  officers. 

2875.  Will  you  state  what  passed  ? — Two  of  them  heard  a  gentleman  say,  that  such 
conduct,  speaking  of  the  conduct  of  Government,  would  make  the  star-spangled  banner 
be  hailed  with  delight  in  Jamaica. 

2876.  You  were  at  that  time  the  Commander-in-Chief? — I  was. 

2877.  And  those  gentlemen  were  dining  with  you  ? — ^They  were  lunching  with  me,  a 
second  break^t  it  is  called 

2878.  When  was  that? — ^That  was  in  the  year  1828;  and  I  have  heard  it  since,  just 
before  1  came  away  from  the  island.  One  gentleman  in  taking  leave  of  me  said,  **I, 
perhaps,  should  never  visit  the  island  again  as  a  British  colony.*' 

2879.  You  said  that  that  kind  of  conversation  tended  to  produce  discontent  among  the 
slaves ;  from  whence  do  you  infer  that  that  effect  was  produced  ? — ^From  the  conversation 
of  the  slaves  themselves.  I  have  heard  the  slaves  themselves  say,  in  their  way,  that  they 
talked  of  giving  the  island  to  the  Americans. 

2880.  When  did  vou  hear  them  say  so?— ^I  have  heard  them  say  so  in  1827  and  in 
1829. 

2881.  Upon  what  occasion  did  they  say  this,  what  led  to  their  saying  this? — ^Their 
asking  the  news,  which  they  generally  did. 

2882.  Did  they  ask  you  the  news? — Yes,  frequently. 

2883.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  the  negroes  ? — Always ;  I  had  to  walk 
up  a  hill  for  three  miles  at  a  foot  pace,  and  I  generally  went  up  with  the  negroes  going  up 
from  work. 

2884.  Who  began  this  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  people  wanting  to  give 
themselves  up  to  America? — ^The  negroes  asked  if  it  was  true  that  they  were  going  to 
give  up  the  island  to  the  Americans. 

2885.  Had  there  been  any  previous  conversation  between  you  and  the  negroes? — ^They 
asked  if  there  was  any  news  from  Europe,  as  they  generally  did  when  you  entered  into 
conversation  with  them. 

2886.  To  what. estate  did  those  negroes  belong? — I  think  the  man  that  asked  me  the 
question  belonged  to  Prospect ;  the  man*s  name  was  Frank ;  he  was  a  very  intelligent 
person;  I  asked  him  about  the  mode  of  planting  trees  and  various  things. 

2887.  Upon  what  other  occasions  did  the  negroes  ask  you  those  questions  ? — I  do  not 
remember ;  but  I  frequently  talked  with  the  negroes  in  going  up  and  down  the  hill ;  on 
several  occasions  the  negroes  spoke  about  it. 

2888.  How  many  negroes  might  have  been  together  at  the  time  ? — ^There  might  perhaps 
be  eight  or  ten  going  up  from  their  work  to  their  houses  walking  together,  and  I  was 
riding,  and  they  were  round  the  horse  going  up  with  me ;  they  were  talking,  and  I  talked 
to  them ;  I  asked  them  some  questions,  and  they  put  this  question  to  me. 

2889.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that,  when  you  were  liiere  you  lived  very  little  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — Very  little ;  I  was  eight  or  ten  months  on  shore,  and, 
except  Mr.  M*Dougal  Grant,  Mr.  Cockburn  and  a  few  others,  including  the  Bishop, 
whilst  there  I  seldom  visited  in  other  houses ;  of  course  I  was  very  frequently  with  Sir 
John  Keane,  and  military  and  naval  officers. 

2890.  You  lived  pretty  much  by  yourself  on  the  Mountain  ? — Yes,  excepting  when 
•some  of  the  above  gentlemen  visited  me  there. 

2891.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  much  intercourse  ever  with  them  ?— Yes,  there  was  al- 
ways some  with  me  or  I  with  them. 

2892.  How  often  might  you  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  government  at  Spanish  Town  ?— 
The  greatest  part  of  the  time  that  I  was  in  Jamaica,  Sir  John  Keane  commanded  and 
lived  in  Kingston. 

2893.  Was  not  the  Duke  of  Manchester  there  ?-~No  ;  he  went  away  the  day  after  I 
came ;  he  dined  witfi  me  and  embarked  the  next  day ;  then  Sir  John  Keane  came,  and  I 
«aw  Sir  John  Keane  frequently. 

2894.  Did  not  Sir  John  Keane  afterwards  come  to  reside  in  Spanish  Town  ?— He  re- 
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tided  part  of  the  time  in  Spanish  Town ;  but  his  house  was  always  in  KingstOD ;  at  least 
I  always  Tisited  him  in  Kingston,  or  he  visited  me  at  my  house. 

2895.  You  have  said  before  that  you  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  conversing  with 
slaves  when  you  had  an  opportunity  ? — Yes ;  I  passed  through  the  slaves  in  a  part  of  the 
road  at  a  foot  pace,  and  I  naturally  was  desirous  of  knowing  the  state  of  intellect  of  the 
negroes  and  the  state  of  cultivation  of  the  country,  and  I  spoke  to  them  as  I  should  have 
spoken  to  country  people  here. 

2896.  Did  you  6ot  go  out  with  pretty  strong  feelings  upon  the  subject  of  emancipation  ? — 
I  went  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
carried  into  efieot,  and  the  negroes  in  a  much  better  state  than  I  did  find  them ;  delusion 
was  continued  by  my  landing  first  at  the  Bahamas,  but  destroyed  on  my  coming  to  Ja* 
maica ;  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  emancipation,  were  confirmed  by  my 
observation  during  my  residence. 

2897.  Had  you  not  previously  formed  very  strong  and  decided  opinions  ?— >No ;  I  had 
not  till  I  returned  to  the  West  Indies  the  last  time. 

2898.  Do  you  consider  that  your  intercourse  with  Jamaica,  limited  as  it  was,  both  as 
to.  time,  as  to  space,  and  as  k>the  number  of  negroes^  .compared  with  the  old  negro  popu- 
lation, was  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  give  an  opinion  that  the  general  condition  of  the 
negroes  of  Jamaica  was  worse  than  you  had  reason  to  expect  ? — Yes ;  I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  difference  between  the  state  of  the  negroes  in  the  Bahamas,  where  I  first 
lauded,  and  those  of  Jamaica ;  I  was  led  to  believe,  from  what  I  saw  in  the  Bahamas, 
that  the  condition  of  the  negroes  throughout  the  islands  had  been  very  much  improved, 
compared  with  what  it  was  when  I  had  been  there  before,  and  I  did  not  find  it  so  in  Ja- 
maica generally,  although  on  many  estates  they  are  well  clad,  fed,  and  used ;  but  this  not 
being  the  case  throughout  the  island  increases  the  discontent. 

2899.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  found  no  improvement  in  the 
eondition  of  the  negroes  in  1827,  as  compared  with  their  condition  in  1797,  when  you 
were  a  short  time  ashore  at  Montego  Bay  ? — ^I  have  already  said  that  they  were  im- 
proved, but  not  to  the  extent  I  expected. 

2900.  In  considering  this  subject,  and  recollecting  the  fact  that,  with  respect  to  the  ne- 
groes in  the  Bahamas,  no  importations  of  Africans  had  taken  place  for  a  great  many  years 
before  1807,  when  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  took  place,  did  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  that  circumstance  alone  might  have  had  a  very  material  influence  upon  the  character, 
and  civilization,  and  general  improvement  of  the  slave  population  in  the  Bahamas  ? — Yes, 
I  said  so  befoi'e ;  and  the  care  of  their  masters  in  the  Bahamas  is  superior  to  any  thing  I 
saw  in  any  other  island,  except  in  the  Bermudas. 

2901.  Were  yoii  ever  in  the  negro  houses  in  Jamaica,  upon  sugar  estates? — Yes. 

2902.  Did  you  observe  in  the  negro  houses  any  appearances  that  would  induce  you  to 
believe  that  they  enjoyed  comfort? — Yes,  in  some  of  them. 

2903.  Have  you  seen  beds  in  them  ? — Yes ;  I  have  seen  the  negro  houses  blown  down 
in  1827 ;  there  was  a  storm  in  August,  1827,  that  blew  several  of  the  negro  houses  down, 
not  far  from  where  I  lived,  and  I  saw  the  whole  interior  there  of  an  estate,  a  little  above 
Prospect. 

2904.  Were  there  not  other  hooses  besides  negro  houses  blown  down  at  that  time  T — 
Not  at  that  time ;  T  believe  it  was  not  a  very  bad  storm. 

2905.  From  the  conversations  you  had  with  slaves,  is  it  your  belief  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  slaves,  in'  the  neighbourhood  in  which  you  resided,  had  an  apprehension 
that  the  government  of  Jamaica  might  be  transferred  to  America  ? — Yes ;  I  think  at  one 
time  there  was  an  apprehension  of  that  kind. 

2906.  Were  any  of  the  negroes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  residence  at  all  implicated 
in  the  late  insurrection? — None,  that  I  know  of;  it  was  in  a  different  part  of  the  island 
the  insurrection  took  place. 

2907.  You  have  said  tbat  you  thought  there  was  more  discontent  amongst  the  slaves 
in  Jamaica  than  in  Trinidad? — I  think  so;  I  was  apprehensive  when  I  was  in  Jamaica, 
that  there  would  be  an  insurrection. 

2908.  But  you  were  not  apprehensive  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  Trinidad? — No. 

2909.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  the  greater  discontent  among  the  negroes  in  Ja- 
maica than  what  existed  in  Trinidad  ? — I  heard  the  negroes  complain  more ;  I  heard  both 
from  black  and  brown  people  that  there  was  discontent  among  the  slaves. 

2910.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of? — During  the  whole  time  I  was  in  Jamaica; 
upon  one  occasion,  when  I  went  to  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  1829, 1  assembled  a  larger 
number  of  ships  than  I  intended  to  have  done,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehension  that  an 
iosurrection  would  take  place.    Sir  John  Keane  was  then  acting  governor. 
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2911.  When  you  speak  of  several  limes  coming  afterwards  to  Jamaica,  are  the  Com- 
mittee to  understand  that,  including  all  the  times  that  you  were  backwards  and  forwards 
in  Jamaica  at  that  period,  you  were  not  longer  ashore  than  from  eight  to  ten  months  ? — ^I 
resided  on  shore  from  June,  1827,  till  February,  1828.  I  visited  the  island  frequently 
afterwards,  and  resided  on  shore  eight  weeks  on  the  last  occasion,  when  I  was  relieved. 

2912.  Was  not  the  Government  that  employed  you  from  time  to  time  informed  of  your 
movements  whilst  you  were  on  that  station  ? — ^Yes. 

291 3.  Did  you  not  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Government  throughout  those  three 
years  ?— Yes,  all  the  time ;  I  was  directed  by  Uie  Admiralty  to  visit  the  different  islands, 
£  believe  in  consequence  of  an  application  from  the  Leeward  islands  to  have  another  flag 
officer  appointed  there. 

2914.  Do  you  think  that  the  slaves  have  more  cause  to  be  discontented  in  Jamaica 
than  in  Trinidad  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  have. 

2915.  On  what  grounds? — I  do  not  think  they  are  so  effectually  protected  from  harsh 
treatment  in  Jamaica  as  in  Trinidad.  They  are  more  unequally  treated  in  Jamaica  on 
the  different  estates ;  where  the  proprietors  reside  they  are  generally  well  treated,  and 
even  on  some  estates  when  the  proprietor  resides  in  England ;  but  the  estates  that  are  in 
debt  are  managed  by  attorneys ;  and  the  receivers  appointed  are  very  generally  oppressive. 

2916.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  a  general  and  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
would  be  attended  with  some  danger,  but  with  less  danger  than  not  emancipating  them 
at  all  ?— Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  think  a  general  emancipation  now  would  be  less  dangerous 
than  no  emancipation  at  all ;  but  I  believe  an  emancipation  at  present  would  be  more 
difficult  than  it  would  have  been  before  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica. 

2917.  W^hat  is  your  opinion  of  the  following  propositions :  That  slavery  should  totally 
cease  in  ten  years  from  the  1st  January,  1833.  All  children  born  after  that  period  to  hie 
free.  In  1833  one-tenth  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  every  proprietor  to  be  emancipated; 
and  the  same  number  in  every  succeeding  year  until  tlie  end  of  1843.  The  slaves  to  be 
«mancipated  shall  be  selected  invariably  from  their  fellows,  by  their  superior  progress  in 
religious,  moral  and  orderly  behavour.  If  there  be  no  such  claimants,  the  ten  shall  be 
taken  by  lot.  If  any  slave  so  emancipated  shall  have  been  living  with  a  woman  without 
being  married,  should  they  respectively  desire  to  be  married  together,  no  obstacle  shall  be 
interposed,  and  the  woman  shall  on  her  marriage  to  such  man  be  declared  free,  and  she 
shall  be  counted  as  one  of  the  tenth  portion  to  be  emancipated  in  the  same  year,  whether 
she  belong  to  the  same  master  with  her  husband  or  to  any  other  proprietor.    Any  chil- 

^^en  they  may  have  had  previously  to  their  marriage  and  emancipation,  if  under 
years  of  age,  shall  be  free  on  the  marriage  of  the  parents.  Their  children  above 
years  of  age  the  father  shall  have  the  option  of  redeeming  from  slavery  at  a  certain  and 
reasonable  rate,  either  out  of  his  earnings  or  by  an  arrangement  between  his  employer  and 
himself  with  respect  to  work.  Or  the  children  of  this  last  description  might  be  bound 
under  apprenticeship,  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  indentures  become  entitled  to  freedom. 
What  would  be  your  opinion  of  a  plan  of  emancipation  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  some  such 
plan,  without  committing  myself  to  the  minutiae,  which  I  have  not  time  to  consider,  would 
produce  a  good  effect ;  something  like  that  has  been  successful  in  Columbia. 

2918.  Would  not  the  condition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  under  this  system  be  di- 
vested in  a  great  measure  of  its  present  degrading  character,  as  it  would  immediately  as- 
sume the  milder  character  of  a  state  of  probation  ? — Certainly. 

2919.  Would  not  the  master  hare  a  direct  interest  in  assisting  in  duly  qualifying  his 
slaves  for  freedom  ? — Certainly ;  it  is  evident  that  he  would  have. 

2920.  Would  not  the  minds  of  the  whole  body  of  slaves  be  instantly  tranquillized,  their 
condition  becoming  naturally  and  immediately  ameliorated  ? — ^I  think  they  would.  * 

2921.  Would  not  the  losses,  if  any,  thus  accruing  to  the  planters,  be  much  smaller  and 
more  easily  ascertained  and  provided  for  by  Government  ?  I  should  think  so ;  but  I  am 
hardly  able  to  judge  of  that. 

2922.  Might  not  such  a  plan  of  emancipation  be  safe  to  the  planter  and  satisfactory  to 
the  slave  ? — I  should  think  so ;  more  safe  to  the  planter  than  the  risk  he  now  runs  of 
insurrection,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Robert  Sutherlandy  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

2923.  WHERE  do  you  reside  ?— At  No.  132,  Regent  Street. 

2924.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  population  in  the  island  of  Hayti  ?— 
I  resided  there  for  some  time,  and  I  think  I  do  understand  something  of  the  state  of  that 
country. 
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2925.  When  did  you  first  go  to  the  island  ?-^My  first  visit  to  the  island  was  in  1814 
or  1815. 

2926.  When  did  you  leave  the  island  ?— I  left  it  also  in  1815. 

2927.  When  were  you  last  there?— In  1827. 

2928.  For  how  long? — I  think  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  but  I  had  been  there 
previous  to  1827,  £  was  there  about  the  end  of  1819, 1820,  and  part  of  1821,  withput 
leaving  the  island. 

2929.  When  did  you  return  the  next  time  ?— I  returned,  I  think,  in  1 823  or  the  begin- 
ning of  1824,  for  a  few  days;  I  called  in  at  Jacmel  and  rode  to  Port-au-Prince,  and  then 
I  was  there  again  in  1827. 

2930.  In  all,  therefore,  since  the  year  1815,  you  have  visited  the  island  four  times  ? — 
Yes. 

2931.  Had  you  any  official  duty  there  ? — No,  on  private  business ;  my  father  resided 
in  the  island,  and  had  resided  a  considerable  time ;  he  was  a  merchant  and  British  agent 
there ;  we  had  no  established  British  agent,  but  he  was  recognized  us  British  agent ;  my 
ftther  died  in  1819,  and  I  was  serving  in  my  regiment  at  Canada ;  I  had  just  been 
reduced  on  half  pay ;  I  received  a  letter  from  the  executor  calling  me  over  to  arrange  my 
Other's  afiairs,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  I  was  there  so  long  a  time. 

2932.  In  1815,  when  you  were  first  there,  did  civil  war  prevail'? — When  I  first  went 
there  the  island  vras  divided  into  three  governments ;  there  was  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment established  in  the  north  under  Christophe ;  there  was  a  republican  government  under 
the  mulatto  Pechon;  and  there  was  the  Spanish  part  which  still  adhered  to  Spain.  Those 
])trties  were  not  precisely  at  war,  but  there  had  not  been  any  thing  like  a  definitive  peace ; 
the  &ct  is,  there  was  no  treaty  of  peace  between  them ;  they  could  attack  one  another  at 
any  period  they  liked,  without  any  breach  of  faith. 

2933.  Under  the  black  monarchy  and  the  mulatto  republic  had  not  freedom  been 
obtained  by  the  negroes  ? — ^Yes ;  the  Spanish  part  was  still  under  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, and  the  negroes  were  in  a  state  of  servitude,  but  it  was  a  mild  state  of  slavery ; 
they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a  mild  system,  in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
other  parties, 

2934.  Did  you  visit  the  Spanish  part  at  that  time  ? — I  did  not  visit  the  Spanish  part 
tUl  1821. 

2935.  In  the  year  1821  had  complete  emancipation  been  obtained  by  the  Spanish 
slaves  ? — No,  the  Spanish  slaves  were  still  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

2936.  In  1821  had  you  the  means  of  comparing  the  state  of  the  free  blacks  in  th^ 
other  two  parts  with  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish  part? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  had ;  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  every  thing  that  was  going  on  in  Christophers  part,  and  in  the 
republic  under  Pechon,  but  I  did  not  visit  Christophe's  part  till  1819  and  1820.     1  went 
from  Port-au-Prince  with  Sir  Home  Popham,  and  I  resided  at  the  Cape  for  a  few  days  ; 

I  went  to  Court  with  the  Admiral,  and  dined  at  Christophe's.  I  had  then  very  little 
opportunity  indeed  of  ascertaining  what  was  going  on  with  reference  to  the  negroes  in 
Christophe's  dominions,  because  Christophe  looked  upon  me  with  some  jealousy,  in  con- 
sequence of  my  fiither  living  under  a  republican  government,  and  my  father  had  always 
sustained  Pechon's  cause  in  preference  to  Christophe's,  because  he  considered  Christophe 
rather  arbitrary. 

2937.  When  you  were  there  in  1823,  had  you  the  means  of  comparing  the  situation  of 
any  part  of  the  firee  black  population  with  the  situation  in  which  you  had  left  them  in 
1815  ?— Yes,  I  had. 

2938.  What  part  of  the  population  was  it  ? — It  was  in  Pechon's  part. 

2939.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  result  of  that  comparison ;  had  there  been  pro- 
gressive civilization  and  improvement  in  their  condition  or  otherwise  ? — I  have  already 
slated  that  the  country  was  divided  into  three  governments :  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
die  views  of  the  different  parties.  Pechon's  policy  was  this  :  by  giving  the  people  as 
JDQch  liberty  as  possible,  in  fact,  a  liberty  almost  amounting  to  licentiousness,  to  under- 
mine the  absolute  monarchy  of  Christophe,  and  ultimately  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
policy  which  would  succeed  in  placing  the  whole  of  the  island  under  his  wing.  That 
policy  succeeded,  and  his  successor,  the  present  man,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  island  of 
St  Domingo.  Christophe,  in  consequence  of  his  arbitrary  way  of  dealing  with  the 
people,  was  completely  undermined  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  shook  off  his  authority. 
He  committed  suicide  in  the  year  1821.  I  recollect  going  to  the  Cape  in  the  year  1821 
with  the  army  of  Boyer,  merely  to  see  how  those  people  carried  on  their  warlike  opera- 
tioM.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  people  in  1820,  there  was  a  decided  improvement 
as  compared  with  the  former  period. 

P 
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2940.  In  what  particulars  was  that  improvement  most  perceptible  ? —They  were 
generally  in  better  obedience  to  the  laws.  I  will  just  mention  one  circumstance  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  :  I  have  known  foreign  merchants  who  resided  there, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  capital  from  different  parts  of  the  island  with 
sometimes  one  hundred,  sometimes  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  three  hundred  dollars, 
without  any  person  except  merely  those  who  led  the  mule  and  himself  accompanying 
it,  and  I  have  seen  them  go  unmolested  from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another; 
and  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  can  answer  better  for  a  state  of  civilization  than  that 
circumstance. 

2941.  Was  that  in^conseqvence  of  the  excellence  of  the  police? — No;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  such  was  the  mild  disposition  of  the  natives  themselves,  that  they  required  no 
police.  I  will  say  that  there  were  not  many  instances  of  petty  thefb  and  many  things  of 
that  kind. 

2942.  Were  there  no  murders  or  crimes  of  that  kind  ? — I  never  recollect  hearing  of 
any  murder  during  the  time  I  was  in  the  island. 

2943.  Did  not  such  a  state  of  society  surprise  you  ? — ^Yes,  I  must  confess  that  I  was 
very  much  surprised,  because  I  did  not  expect  that  a  set  of  emancipated  negroes  could 
be  so  mild. 

2944.  As  to  their  industry,  had  you  any  means  of  observing  whether  they  cultivated 
the  land  ? — I  frequently  heard  the  proprietors  of  large  estates  say  that  they  felt  a  difficulty 
in  obtaining  labourers;  I  believe  that  that  difficulty  proceeded  chiefly  from  the  real 
comfort  of  the  native  Haytians ;  that  they  felt  no  wants.  There  was  an  Agrarian  law 
passed  by  Pechon,  by  which  almost  all  the  negroes  who  could  take  charge  of  any  little 
plantations  of  their  own  were  located  upon  them. 

2945.  Then  an  Agrarian  law  took  place,  leading  to  a  minute  subdivision  of  property, 
and  giving  to  each  man  a  portion  of  land  ? — Yes. 

2946.  Would  it  .not  be  impossible  to  argue  from  such  a  state  of  society  to  any  other 
state,  in  which  no  such  division  of  property  took  place  as  a  consequence  of  emancipation  ?^ 
Yes ;  I  think  if  all  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  are  like  the  negroes  of  Hayti,  1  will 
venture  to  assert  that  they  might  be  fixed  upon  their  plantations,  and,  under  proper  fiscal 
regulations,  might  be  obliged  to  work,  and  might  become  useful  free  labourers.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  judging  from  the  negroes  of  Hayti ;  but  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  any  slav?,  not  possessing  the  same  intelligence  with  the  negroes  of  nayti, 
would  be  fit  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  them  :  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  people  of  Hayti  have  imbibed  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  from  being  constantly 
in  a  state  of  warfare. 

2947.  Does  Hliyti  afford  an  example  of  a  free  black  population  working  for  wages?— 
I  think  it  does. 

2948.  You  were  understood  to  say  that  they  all  possessed  land  of  their  own,  and  that 
they  worked  upon  that  land ;  and  that  you  had  understood  from  the  large  proprietors 
that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  their  obtaining  labourers  for  hire ;  if  that  be  so,  does  it 
not  fail  to  afford  an  example  of  free  labour  for  hire? — No,  it  does  not;  there  are  some 
who  have  no  lands  and  who  are  located  upon  the  plantations,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
many.  The  Agrarian  law  only  extends  to  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  population ; 
land  was  allotted  to  almost  all  the  old  soldiers,  who  were  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
become  proprietors  and  to  cultivate  the  soil ;  and  I  believe  there  was  an  article  of  that 
very  Agrarian  law,  which  stated,  that  if  the  land,  or  so  much  of  it,  was  not  cultivated  at 
a  certain  period,  it  was  forfeited. 

2949.  Are  there  many  persons  who  work  for  hire  in  Hayti? — Yes,  the  whole  cultivation 
is  carried  on  by  free  labour. 

2950.  Do  those  persons  work  with  industry  and  vigour? — I  have  no  reason  to  thiak 
that  they  do  not.  The  proof  that  free  labour  in  Hayti  answers  is  this,  that  after  tin 
French  were  expelled  there  was  absolutely  no  sugar  work,  there  was  no  mill ;  there  was 
nothing  of  that  kind  which  could  be  put  in  use,  it  was  so  destroyed ;  and  since  that  period 
various  plantations  have  grown  up  in  Hayti ;  men  have  gone  to  the  expense  of  laying  out 
twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  build  up  those  sugar  works,  and  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  plantations  in  the  island ;  and  it  stands  to  reason  that,  unless  those  men 
were  repaid  for  their  capital,  they  would  not  continue  that  sort  of  work.  And  there  is 
another  thing  to  be  observed,  that  sugar  is  not  the  staple  commodity  of  Hayti ;  they  only 
make  sufficient  for  consumption :  coffee  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  island. 

2951.  Have  you  heard  complaints  generally  as  to  the  industry  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  free  labour  ? — I  have  beard  the  great  proprietors  frequently  complain  of  tiie 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  labourers,  but  those  were  men  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
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old  colonial  custom ;  their  complaint  was,  not  that  those  that  did  work  were  inefficient,  but 
they  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  sufficient  number  to  cultivate. 

2952.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  negroes  at  work  on  sugar  estates  ? — ^Yes,  on  several 
plantations. 

2953.  Have  you  travelled  much  in  Hayti  ? — ^Yes,  I  rode  through  a  great  part  of  the 
island. 

2954.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  it,  should  you  consider  yourself  to  have  obtained  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  generally  in  it? — Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

2955.  You  say  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  laid  out  in  the  erection  and  restora- 
tion of  sugar  works  ?-*-Yes. 

2956.  Are  those  sugar  works  carried  on  with  success? — ^They  were  not  carried  on  with 
very  good  success  when  I  was  there  in  1821,  and  1822,  and  1823,  although  there  were 
several  plantations  that  were  doing  remarkably  well  in  those  years.    I  do  not  know  what 

^  may  be  the  difference  since,  because,  since,  they  have  been  at  war. 

2957.  When  you  were  there  in  1827,  had  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  ? — No ;  in 
1827  I  was  unwell,  and  I  could  not  ride  about  so  much. 

2958.  Have  you  reason  to  think  any  of  those  sugar  works  have  been  abandoned  since  ? 
—No,  I  have  not  heard  that  they  have  been  abandoned. 

2959.  Was  there  any  scarcity  of  sugar  when  you  were  there? — No. 

2960.  Was  it  cheap  or  dear? — I  cannot  state  the  price. 

2961.  Did  they  import  sugar  for  their  own  consumption  ? — ^I  never  heard  of  it ;  on  the 
contrary  they  use  very  little  sugar;  they  use  syrup,  which  is  a  sort  of  distillation  from  the 
cane.  Foreigners  get  a  little  refined  sugar;  for  instance,  I  used  to  get  my  refined  sugar 
from  Jamaica,  but  the  natives  of  the  country  never  use  anything  but  a  little  syrup ;  so  Uiat 
they  have  sufficient  sugar  for  their  consumption. 

2962.  You  stated  that  you  thought  a  state  of  warfare  made  the  people  more  intelligent; 
dioold  you  think  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  that  great  mildness  of  character 
whid)  you  expressed  to  exist  there  generally  ? — -it  might  be  supposed  that  a  state  of  war- 
Are  would  have  led  to  a  contrary  disposition,  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  mild  vray 
in  which  every  thing  viras  carried  on  among  those  people ;  in  fact,  at  that  time  the  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  act  mildly,  because  its  very  existence  depended  upon  the  mildness 
with  which  it  treated  the  population ;  but  I  believe  that  no  chief  could  exist  ten  days  that 
attempted  to  tyrannize  over  the  people ;  in  feet,  if  there  veas  any  feult  in  them,  it  was  that 
tiiey  were  too  relaxed ;  but  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  they  wished  to  pursue  a  policy  that 
shoald  unite  the  whole  island;  they  succeeded,  and  since  that  they  have  assumed 
more  energy. 

2963.  Was  not  the  virar  there  attended  with  bloodshed,  as  it  usually  is  ? — ^Very  little 
indeed ;  sometimes  where  people  are  required  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way  it  is  done  in  a 
ily  way;  but  I  never  saw  those  fellows  come  to  cross  bayonets. 

2964.  By  taking  people  out  of  the  way,  do  you  mean  assassination  ? — ^I  was  referring  to  a 
veiy  tragical  circumstance  that  occurred  during  my  residence  in  that  island ;  it  was  the 
death  of  the  children  of  General  Christophe  :  there  were  two  young  princes  who  were 
shamefully  butchered  by  Christophers  own  party,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a 
disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to  do  any  thing  like  assassination. 

2965.  Do  you  recollect  in  1820  and  1821,  when  you  went  up  with  Sir  Home  Popham, 
the  circumstance  occurring  of  the  judges  having  given  a  decision  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Christophe,and  their  having  been  ordered  outupon  the  batteries  in  chains  by  way  of  punish- 
ment?— I  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance,  but  I  thmk  it  is  very  likely  to  have  occurred, 
because  I  have  always  considered  that  Christophe's  government  has  been,  in  fact,  a  severe 
government ;  the  ilsict  is,  Christophe  governed  like  an  uneducated  slave,  as  every  slave 
would  do  when  he  gets  the  upper  hand ;  a  gentleman  will  always  rule  with  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman,  but  every  upstart  that  gets  into  power  will  naturally  be  overbearing. 

2966.  You  say  that  you  think  oppresssion  would  not  be  borne  there  ;  do  you  think  that 
the  Code  Rnrale  is  not  oppressive? — ^The  Code  Rurale  did  not  come  into  operation  till 
after  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  it,  for  it  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  year 
1624,1825,  and  1826. 

2967.  Was  not  that  the  Code  established  by  Toussaint? — It  was  founded  upon  that, 
tccording  to  the  Lex  Scripta  of  the  Code  Rurale ;  I  do  not  consider  it  in  any  way  too 
severe ;  I  think  it  shows,  rather,  that  the  government  are  becoming  energetic,  and  'it 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  sort  of  vagrant  law  we  have  in  this  country  ;  the  fact  is, 
that  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  government  of  Hayti,  from  the  very  eneigy  it  " 
playg  in  enforcing  cultivation. 
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2968.  Then  do  you  thitik  that  the  contracts  are,  on  the  whole,  free  contracts,  rather  than 
compulsory  labour? — Decidedly ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  compulsory  labour  ;  I  do  not 
suppose  -that  government  would  exist  one  week,  if  it  attempted  anything  like  the  re-en- 
slaving of  those  people ;  the  government  is  essentially  an  absolute  government ;  it  is  what 
you  may  call  a  •constitutional  government  de  jure,  and  an  absolute  government  de  facto, 
which  is  decidedly  the  best  calculated  for  that  state;  but,  at  the  same  time,it  must  be  observed, 
that  an  absolute  government  is  not  maintained  for  the  internal  rule  of  the  people ;  it  is 
more  maintained  to  prevent  any  foreign  intrigues  that  may  be  attempted  to  be  introduced 
into  that  island  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  it. 

2969.  Do  you  think  a  pure  despotism  is  necessary  to  govern  emancipated  slaves  ? — I 
do  not,  if  the  slaves  are  like  the  negroes  of  Hayti ;  but  I  say  that  a  sufficiently  energetic 
system  is  necessary ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  admire  the  prudence  and  the  con- 
duct of  tue  present  man  who  rules  that  country,  is  that,  when  he  got  the  whole  island 
under  his  power,  he  immediately  set  to  at  passing  laws  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  . 
applied  all  idlers  to  it,  but  not  by  force. 

2970.  How  did  the  President  induce  those  idlers  to  work  upon  it  ? — ^According  to  the 
Code  Rurale,  every  vagrant  may  be  applied  to  work  as  a  free  man  any  where,  and  he  is 
paid  for  his  work ;  I  believe  we  have  the  same  regulations  in  this  country ;  if  we  had  not 
a  surplus  of  population  in  this  country,  we  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the  same  measure. 

2971.  If  a  man  can  show  that  he  has  the  means  of  subsistence  of  his  own,  is  be  com- 
pelled to  labour  under  the  Code  Rurale  ? — Decidedly  not ;  I  should  think  a  negro  would 
shoot  a  man  that  was  to  make  any  attack  upon  his  personal  liberty ;  there  are  no  people 
in  the  world  so  jealous  of  any  thing  like  an  attempt  to  degrade  them,  or  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  aie  not  really  free  men,  as  the  people  of  Hayti. 

2972.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  sort  of  resemblance  between  the  person  called 
the  ^onducteur  under  the  Rurale  Code  and  the  driver  in  the  colonies  where  slavery  exists? 
— Certainly  not,  by  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  conducteur ;  the  one  is  a  leader  while 
the  other  is  a  driver ;  the  word  conducteur  means  a  person  to  lead  the  rest,  as  a  captain 
leads  his  party. 

2973.  Do  you  believe  that  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  any  of  the  labourers 
in  Hayti  ? — I  believe  it  is  impossible. 

2974.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  law  ? — ^I  believe  it  is. 
2795.  What  is  the  inducement  to  work  there  ? — ^Wages  when  I  was  there ;  one-fourth 

or  one-half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  plantation  were  distributed  among  the  negroes. 

2976.  Was  that  after  the  Agrarian  law,  which  divided  all  the  property  of  the  island 
among  the  blacks  ? — Yes. 

2977.  Did  all  the  blacks  receive  land? — No;  the  great  object  was,  after  the  sudden 
emancipation,  to  bring  them  gently  to  work,  that  they  might  not  consider  it  any  sort  of 
degradation ;  by  becoming  proprietors  of  the  soil,  they  worked  for  themselves,  and  several 
of  them  bring  down  their  coffees  from  an  immense  distance.  [• 

2978.  Was  then  that  division  of  the  soil  the  basis  on  which  the  emancipation  rested  ?—    |j 
No,  the  emancipation  took  place  by  force  of  arms;  this  was  upon  the  settlement  of 
Pechon's  government. 

2979.  After  the  violence  of  the  revolution  had  subsided,  the  first  settlement  that 
took  place  was  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  the  Agrarian  law  ?^No,  I  cannot  speak  of  3 
what  first  took  place  after  the  revolution  ;  when  I  was  there  in  1821  and  1822  I  found  « 
a  great  number  of  the  negroes  that  had  fought  in  the  revolution,  and  their  families,  ■ 
squatted  upon  different  tracts  of  the  country,  and  cultivating  yams  tor  their  own  subsist-  b 
ence,  as  well  as  coffee  for  exportation,  and  living  in  the  happiest  state  in  the  world ;  in  -4 
fact,  I  have  seen  the  peasantry  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  I  was  brought  up,  ! 
and  I  declare  that  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo  are  comparatively  as  much  superior  to  1 
them  in  comfort  as  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  be  over  another.  Ii 

2980.  The  peasantry  in  the  Highlands  in  Scotland  live  upon  the  property  of  others ;    { 
were  not  those  squatters  living  upon  land  which  had  belonged  to  others,  and  of  which    || 
4hey  had  become  possessed  ? — Precisely,  land  given  to  them  by  Government.  L 

2981.  Do  you  know  what  first  took  place  immediately  after  freedom  was  proclaimed?    i 
— ^No ;  any  thing  I  know  of  is  only  from  hearsay.  £ 

2982.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  colony  in  1804,  when 
it  became  free  ? — I  have  got  a  very  curious  document  here ;  it  is  an  old  letter^  dated  in 
1804  or  1805,  from  the  late  Mr.  Sutherland;  it  is  a  draft  of  a  letter  addressed  either  to 
£arl  Spencer  or  to  Lord  Auckland,  and  I  will  just  read  an  extract  from  it. 

2983.  What  is  the  date  of  it?— It  is  without  date ;  my  &ther  had  a  license,  which  is 
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dated  the  lOth  day  of  October,  1806,  which  is  a  license  giving  him  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  trading  to  that  island  :  this  letter  must  have  been  dated  about  that  period ;  it  is  my 
father's  hand-writing ;  he  says,  '*  Sir, — By  desire  of  the  Right  Honourable  Loid  Auck- 
land I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  tiiis  letter  to  you,  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  of  St. 
Domingo,  to  state  the  result  of  my  observations  during  my  residence  in  that  country, 
from  personal  knowledge  and  intercourse  :'*  the  material  part  is  this ;  he  says,  '^  The  ex- 
ports of  the  colony  in  1801,  a  little  time  previous  to  its  being  given  up  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Toussaint  to  the  government  of  France,  was  69,000,000lbs.  of  coffee,  and  other  pro- 
duce in  proportion ;  but,  from  the  frequent  revolutions  that  have  since  taken  place,  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  whites,  the  great  diminution  of  the  blacks  and  people  of  colour,  the 
numbers  taken  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  keep  up  the  army,  the  annual  crops  do 
not  exceed  15,000,000lbs.  of  coffee,  10,000,0001bs.  of  cotton,  4,000,000lbs.  of  cocoa,  with, 
a  variety  of  other  articles  of  less  value,  and  which  cannot  be  particularly  enumerated  ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  used  to  be  the  first  staple,  from  the  destruction 
of  the  works,  the  want  of  labourers  as  well  as  of  artificers  to  replace  ■  are  totally 

abandoned ;''  therefore,  I  infer,  from  the  commencement  of  the  sentence,  that  all  the 
works  were  totally  abandoned.  He  says,  "  But  this  branch  may  again  revive,  and  other 
produce  experience  gradual  and  considerable  increase,  as  this  government  becomes  more 
settled,  civil  commotions  put  an  end  to,  and  tranquillity  and  confidence  completely  re- 
stored amongst  the  remaining  inhabitants,  and  which  must  now  be  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
accomplished^  every  objection  of  ■    to  the  ruling  party  being  now  removed ;  and 

I  am  nilly  authorized  in  stating  that,  from  what  I  know  of  the  attachment  Desaline  bears 
to  this  country,  as  well  from  principle  as  from  policy,  prudence  and  self-interest,  a 
commercial  treaty  may  be  entered  into  vrith  him,  so  as  to  secure  the  principal  part  of  the 
lucrative  trade  of  this  island  to  Great  Britain,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  im- 
mense source  of  national  wealth,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  its  ricU  productions  will  be  re- 
ceived in  exchange  for  British  manufactures.'' 

2984.  In  the  description  you  have  given  of  the  great  abundance  of  food,  and  the  great 
variety  of  comforts  that  the  people  enjoy  in  Hayti,  and  in  the  comparison  you  have  made 
of  those  people  with  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  do  you  mean  to  include  the  people  that 
work  upon  other  persons'  estates,  as  well  as  those  that  cultivate  their  own  land  ? — I  mean 
to  state  that  the  general  state  of  the  population  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  or  the  Squatters  in  North  America,  both  of  which  I  have  seen.  I  conceive 
that  a  man  that  goes  a  labourer  to  cultivate  an  estate,  and  makes  his  two  gourdens  a  day, 
is  a  happier  man  decidedly  than  a  man  who  is  obliged  to  hire  land  to  work  for  his  mainte- 
nance, and  then  to  give  three  days'  labour  to  the  farmer,  as  the  subletters  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  obliged  to  do. 

2985.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  practice  in  Hayti  for  those  that  work  on  the 
estates  of  their  masters  to  work  for  their  masters  either  on  Saturday  or  Sunday? — 
No,  they  always  have  Saturday  as  a  market  day;  and  there  are  no  people  so  strict 
widi  re^ird  to  the  Sunday,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Sunday  is  a  day  of  amusement  after 
church. 

2986.  Are  there  any  Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  Hayti? — Not  one;  I  recollect  the 
French  sent  them  a  bishop  out,  and  they  walked  him  ofi*  again. 

2987.  You  have  read  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  your  father  to  Lord  Spencer,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  in  the  year  1801,  after  the  negroes  had  been  free  for  eight 
years,  still  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  colonial  produce  was  exported?  —  Yes, 
and  that  the  sugar  works  were  all  destroyed ;  and  to  show  that  all  the  sugar  works 
that  have  since  been  erected  have  been  erected  by  the  free  labour  of  those  very 
negroes. 

2988.  Was  not  that  before  the  Agrarian  law  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  it  was. 

2989.  Is  it  or  not  the  fact,  that  peace  did  not  prevail  in  the  island  till  the  Agrarian 
law  was  passed  ? — There  was  no  peace  till  Christophe  was  cut  off. 

2990.  Had  the  Agrarian  law  the  effect  of  pacifying  the  natives  ? — It  had  the  effect ; 
there  were  contending  parties  in  the  island,  and  the  great  object  of  Pechon  was,  by  giv- 
ing every  man  a  hold  in  the  soil  to  give  him  an  interest  ii^  it,  so  that,  in  the  event  of 
France  attempting  to  invade  them,  every  man  had  his  own  little  hamlet,  and  his  wife  and 
his  fiamily,  and  his  property  to  defend. 

2991.  Did  that  produce  peace? — No;  the  peace  was  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
parties  ceasing  from  hostilities,  and  that  gave  the  government  of  Pechon  an  opportunity 
of  passingthe  Agrarian  law  to  reward  the  old  soldiers. 

2992.  Then  before  the  passing  of  the  Agrarian  law  was  the  country  in  a  state  of  civil 
war  ? — ^The  Agrarian  law  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  peace  or  war. 
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2993.  Was  not  the  Agrarian  law  confined  to  a  division  amongst  the  soldiery  ?— In 
iact^  amongst  all  classes,  soldiery  and  others ;  in  &ct  any  man  could  have  land  by  an  ap- 
plication for  it. 

2994.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  tnere  was  this  Agrarian  law 
passed  ? — ^I  have  never  seen  the  Lex  Scripta,  but  I  have  seen  the  Lex  practice  by 
seeing  the  people  in  possession  of  the  land ;  I  have  rode  into  the  mountains  in  the 
very  heat  of  the  day,  for  the  express  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  civilization  amongst 
them. 

2995.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  just  in  the  same  way  as  you  said 
before,  whatever  the  constitution  may  have  been  de  jtav,  it  was  de  facto  absolute ;  do 
you  say  now  that,  whatever  the  Lex  Scripta  may  have  been  upon  this  subject,  there  was 
de  facto  a  subdivision  of  property  ? — Yes. 

2996.  Was  not  it  essential  that  there  should  be  somethine  of  that  kind,  as  all  the 
white  persons  had  been  driven  out  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  French  ? — ^No  doubt 
of  it;  because  they  were  at  the  time  almost  all  upon  an  equality. 

2997.  Then  you  do  not  consider  it  to  h&ve  been  a  violent  seizure  of  the  property 
of  the  proprietors,  but  in  point  of  hd  a  subdivision  of  the  soil  which  the  proprietors  had 
abandoned  ? — ^There  was  no  such  thing  known  as  a  proprietor  in  Hayti,  the  old  colonists 
were  all  driven  out. 

2998.  Do  you  mean  to  say  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  all  the  white  proprietors  were 
expelled  in  1793  ? — Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

2999.  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking  that  was  the  case  ?— It  must  be  recollected 
that  all  the  Fi^ench,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  were  driven  out  of  the  island ; 
long  before  the  period  I  speak  of,  no  white  man  held  any  property  in  the  island. 

3000.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I  know  that,  because  there  is  a  law  existing  that  no 
white  man  can  hold  property  in  Hayti. 

3001.  Of  what  date  is  that  law  ? — I  cannot  state,  but  I  believe  it  is  the  constitution  of 
Hayti. 

3002.  When  was  that  law  made,  was  it  made  in  1793,  when  the  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated, or  in  1804,  when  Dessaline  became  Emperor,  and  the  French  abandoned  the 
colony  ? — I  cannot  positively  state,  but  I  know  that  the  law  does  exist. 

3003.  Do  you  know  whether  the  French,  the  white  proprietors,  abandoned  the  colony 
in  1793  or  1803? — I  rather  think  there  were  some  that  were  protected  under  Tonssaint, 
but  I  merely  take  my  information  from  history ;  and,  in  tact,  many  of  them  would 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  possessions  if  they  had  not  attempted  to  reinstate  the  old 
state  of  things  again. 

3004.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  larger  part  of  the  white  proprietors  were  expelled 
in  1793  or  in  1803? — ^I  should  think  it  was  much  more  likely  that  they  were  expelled  in 
1800. 

3005.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  French  inhabitants  continued  in  the  island  of  St 
Domingo  after  it  was  evacuated  by  the  English  troops  ? — I  cannot  say ;  in  the  first  place; 
it  was  before  I  was  bom,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  state  any  thing  I  do  not  know. 


Mercurii  IV  die  Julii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN   TH£  CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Paul,  called  in ;  and  examined. 

3006.  OF  what  country  are  you  a  native  ? — Of  the  United  States  of  America. 

3007.  Of  what  part  of  the  United  States?— I  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

3008.  Are  you  a  Baptist  Missionary  ? — I  am. 

3009.  Were  you  a  Baptist  preacher  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?— Yes. 

3010.  Were  you  resident  there  in  1827? — I  was. 
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8011.  Did  you  reside  in  New  York  from  1890  to  1830  ?— I  did. 

3012.  Had  you  any  particular  church  or  congregation  at  that  time?  —I  had. 

3013.  Where  was  it? — In  the  city  of  Albany. 

3014.  Do  you  recollect  any  Act  passed  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
respecting  the  abolition  of  slavery  ? — There  was  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1817,  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  year  1827. 

3015.  Do  you  know  what  the  number  of  slaves  was,  when  the  Act  was  to  come  into 
operation  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?— 10,088. 

3016.  How  was  that  number  ascertained  ? — It  was  ascertained  from  official  documents 
published  in  the  newspapers. 

3017.  Were  there  slaves  of  every  description  included  in  that  estimate,  plantation 
slaves  and  domestic  slaves  and  others  ?— There  were  always  slaves  of  every  description 
known  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

3018.  Were  there  any  plantation  slaves  ? — ^That  term  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
southern  States  than  to  the  State  of  New  York ;  there  are  no  sugar  plantations  or  tobacco 
plantations  in  that  State. 

301 9.  Were  there  slaves  employed  in  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

3020.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  measures  were  adopted  between  the  year  1817  and 
the  year  1827  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  those  slaves  for  a  state  of  emancipation  ? — None. 

3021 .  Do  you  recollect  the  date  upon  which  the  Act  actually  came  into  operation  ? — 
It  was  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  1827. 

3022.  At  that  period  were  you  residing  in  the  city  of  Albany  ? — I  was. 

3023.  Was  there  a  considerable  numl^r  of  slaves  resident  in  the  city  of  Albany  at  Jiat 
time  ? — ^There  was ;  in  the  city  and  county  of  Albany,  it  was  supposed,  that  about  one 
quarter  part  of  the  whole  10,088  were  there. 

3024.  Was  there  any  disturbance  or  riot  at  the  period  of  their  emancipation  ? — There 
was  none. 

3025.  Was  this  emancipation  from  slavery  celebrated  in  any  way  by  rejoicing,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind  ? — It  was  celebrated  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  New  York,  and  in  several 
other  places. 

3026.  Was  the  conduct  of  all  parties  peaceable  or  otherwise  ?— They  were  peaceable  ; 
they  were  eulogized  in  the  public  papers  for  their  good  conduct. 

^27.  Did  you  yourself,  upon  that  occasion,  in  your  capacity  of  Baptist  minister, 
address  any,  and  how  many  ? — I  did ;  it  was  supposed  that  there  were  about  3,000  per- 
sons present. 

3028.  Were  they  all  emancipated  slaves  i — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  all 
emancipated  slaves  ;  the  free  coloured  people  united  with  the  slaves  in  this  celebration, 
but  a  good  proportion  were  slaves. 

3029.  During  the  three  years  that  succeeded  from  1827  to  1830,  were  there  any  particu- 
lar disturbances  occurred  among  the  persons  who  had  been  emancipated  ? — I  know  of  none. 

3030.  Had  you  opportunities  of  observing  and  knowing  the  conduct  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  individuals  so  emancipated  i — I  had  ;  my  situation  as  minister  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  that; 

3031.  Was  your  attention  directed  at  all  to  the  condition,  conduct,  and  behaviour  of 
those  emancipated  persons  ? — It  was  particularly  so ;  from  what  had  been  said  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  that  they  would  become  paupers,  and  a 
public  nuisance,  I  was  led  more  particularly  to  observe  their  conduct. 

3032.  And  there  did  not  come  within  your  own  knowledge,  during  those  three  years, 
any  riot  or  disturbances  consequent  upon  their  emancipation  ? — None  at  all. 

3033.  What  vras  the  general  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  those  persons  after  their  emancipation  ?-^I  heard  no  complaints. 

3034.  Was  it  generally  considered  that  they  had  conducted  themselves  with  propriety  ? 
— Yes. 

3035.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  those  slaves  obtained  their  maintenance  after 
their  emancipation  ? — By  their  labour. 

3036.  Did  the  slaves  who  had  been  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  as  far  as  you 
know  or  believe,  return  to  that  employment  ? — They  did,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tended ;  many  of  them  made  application  to  me  to  interest  myself  in  getting  places  for 
them. 

3037.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  was  the  rate  of  wages  which  an  emancipated  slave 
would  earn  in  agricultural  labour  ? — ^Their  general  wages  were  from  10  to  12  dollars  a 
month,  and  they  were  found  in  provisions. 

3038.  Had  not  those  persons,  up  to  the  period  of  1827,  been  employed  under  the  cor- 
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rection  of  the  whip  as  long  as  slavery  lasted  ? — They  were  tinder  the  control  of  their 
masters,  and,  of  course,  subject  to  his  will  in  that  case. 

3039.  Was  the  whip  in  use  during  the  time  slavery  continued? — Yes,  the  whip  was 
in  use,  but  I  would  be  understood  to  say,  that  the  slave  holders  generally,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  were  always  considered  more  humane  than  those  that  were  further  to  the  south. 

3040.  Did  those  emancipated  slaves  relapse  into  a  state  of  pauperism  after  their  eman- 
cipation ?— They  did  not  to  my  knowledge. 

3041.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  whether  their  moral  condition  improved  or  de- 
teriorated after  emancipation  ?^.^I  have  ;  those  that  resided  in  the  city  of  Albany,  that 
were  immediately  under  my  own  observation ;  by  that  I  mean  to  say  that  they  were  more 
constant  in  attending  on  public  worship,  and  they  manifested  a  disposition  to  obtain 
education ;  I  instituted  a  gratuitous  evening  school  for  their  instruction. 

3042.  Was  that  numerously  attended  ? — It  was ;  I  had  more  scholars  than  I  could 
attend  to  myself;  I  had  a  number  of  assistants  that  volunteered  their  services. 

3043.  Did  you  find  the  persons  who  so  attended  the  school,  tolerably  apt  to  acquire 
instruction  ? — Many  of  them  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations ;  there  were  some 
that  could  not  read  at  all,  that  did  not  know  their  letters,  who,  during  that  time,  obtained 
sufficient  education  to  read  the  New  Testament  tolerably  correctly. 

3044.  During  the  time  of  slavery,  could  the  slaves  generally  read  ?— Not  as  a  general 
thing. 

3045.  Should  you  say  that,  during  the  time  of  slavery,  one-third  of  them  read  ? — I 
should  not  think  that  one-quarter  of  them  could  read. 

3046.  Was  marriage,  during  the  time  of  slavery,  practised  much  among  the  slaves? — 
It  was  with  this  single  restriction,  that  the  slave  must  necessarily  obtain  the  leave  of  his 
owner  in  order  to  be  married. 

3047.  Did  it  ever  happen  to  come  within  your  knowledge,  that  any  body  of  slaves 
escaped  from  the  southern  States  ? — It  did. 

3048.  About  what  time  was  that  ?— Tliey  had  been  in  the  habit,  for  many  years,  of 
making  their  escape  from  the  States,  as  they  could,  to  the  British  Provinces,  particularly 
Upper  Canada. 

3049-1.  Had  you  any  personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  those  ? — I  had. 
3049-2.  Can  you  at  all  state  of  what  number  they  consisted  ? — From  600  to  800,  I 
isbould  say,  that  are  in  Upper  Canada. 

3050.  And  all  those  persons  had  escaped  from  the  southern  States  of  the  United  States  ? 
— Yes,  from  the  southern  and  south-western  States,  the  slave  States. 

3051.  Were  you  ever  in  the  southern  or  south-western  States? — I  never  was  any 
further  south  than  the  State  of  Maryland ;  that  is  a  slave  state. 

3052.  Did  you  observe  among  the  slaves  any  great  anxiety  to  obtain  their  freedom  7 
There  was  generally  so. 

3053.  When  those  slaves  arrived  in  Upper  Canada,  in  what  manner  did  they  seek  to 
obtain  their  maintenance  ? — By  agriculture  principally ;  they  have  introduced  the  culture 
of  tobacco  in  that  province,  which  they  have  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

3054.  Did  they  form  themselves  into  settlements  ? — ^Yes. 

3055.  Into  how  many  ? — ^There  are  three  settlements  of  coloured  people  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Upper  Canada ;  there  is  one  in  the  western  dbtrict,  near  Maiden ;  there  is  one 
in  the  London  district,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Wilberforce ;  there  is 
another  which  is  situate  on  Lake  Simcoe ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  name  of  the  township. 

3056.  Do  they  maintain  themselves  in  tolerable  comfort?— Yes. 

3057.  With  respect  to  the  Wilberforce  settlement,  how  many  families  may  it  consist 
of  ?— It  consisted  of  about  forty  families  when  I  went  there. 

3058.  How  did  they  acquire  the  lands  that  were  in  their  possession  ? — They  purchased 
them  of  the  Canada  Company. 

3059.  Taking  one  family  with  another,  what  quantity  of  land  may  they  be  in  possession 
of?— They  have  purchased  according  to  their  abilities;  there  are  some  that  own  as  many 
as  100  acres  ;  there  are  others  that  do  not  own  more  than  five,  and  from  that  to  ten. 

3060.  Have  they  improved  the  land  upon  which  they  are  located  ?— They  have  in  that 
settlement. 

3061.  Have  they  assisted  in  making  any  roads  ?— They  assisted  in  making  a  road  which 
has  recently  been  made  by  the  Canada  Company,  from  the  district  of  London  to  the  village 
of  Goderich,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles ;  upon  this  road  they  took  a  contract  for  six 
miles  and  a  quarter,  which  was  equal  to  clearing  fifty  acres  of  land ;  that  was  done  the  last 
season :  I  drew  the  contract  for  them^ 
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3062.  Are  they  attached  to  any  particular  religious  £iith  in  that  settlement  ?— There 
are  two  religious  societies  formed  in  that  settlement,  the  Baptist  and  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodist. 

3063.  From  your  observation,  are  religious  duties  carefully  attended  to  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  settlement  ? — ^Yes. 

3064.  Are  there  any  schools  there? — ^There  is  a  day  school  and  a  Sabbath  school* 

3065.  Do  the  adults  attend,  or  the  children  only  ? — The  children  only  attend  the  day 
school ;  the  adults  attend  the  Sabbath  school,  and  children  likewise. 

3066.  With  respect  to  the  moral  state  generally,  are  they  upon  a  par  with  other  per- 
sons who  never  were  in  a  state  of  slavery  inhabiting  the  same  countries  ? — I  do  not  know 
a  community  within  the  bounds  of  my  knowledge  any  where  in  America  where  tlie  gene- 
ral conduct  of  the  people  is  more  strictly  moral  than  it  is  in  that  settlement. 

3067.  Comparing  tneir  state  and  condition,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  with  what  it  was 
while  they  were  slaves,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether,  in  your  opinion,  their 
moral  and  religious  conduct  has  improved  since  they  have  been  located  there  and 
escaped  from  slavery  ? — I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  them  while  they  were  in 
bondage. 

3068.  Comparing  their  present  state  with  the  general  state  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  you  are  acquainted  with  it,  which  do  you  consider  to  be  in  the  most 
moral  and  religious  condition  ? — I  consider  that  those  in  the  settlements  are  more  moral 
than  the  slaves  in  general,  inasmuch  as  the  slaves  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
labour  under  a  great  many  disadvantages  as  to  their  moral  improvement.  In  some  of  the 
southern  States  the  laws  are  such  that  they  are  prevented  from  receiving  education,  and 
in  many  instances  from  attending  religious  worship. 

3069.  Upon  the  subject  of  sobriety,  have  they  taken  any  measure  in  this  settlement  of 
Wilberforce  to  insure    sobriety? — ^I'hey    have  taken,  I  think,  a  very  important  step, 
that  is,  they  have  unanimously  agreed  to  exclude  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  from  the 
settlement. 

3070.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  resolution  is  carried  generally  into  effect  ? 
I  have,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

3071.  Have  you  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  other  two  settlements  which  were 
formed  by  runaway  slaves? — I  have  some  acquaintance,  but  not  so  much  as  with  this 
which  is  termed  the  Wilberforce  Settlement. 

3072.  Did  you  visit  those  two  settlements  as  a  missionary  ? — Yes. 

3073.  With  respect  to  the  Maiden  settlement,  what  religious  persuasion  do  the  people 
generally  profess  there  ? — ^There  are  two  societies  likewise  in  that  settlement ;  they  are  of 
the  same  aenomination,  the  Baptists  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

3074.  Do  they  grow  tobacco  also  ?-»They  do ;  it  was  in  that  settlement  I  found  that 
they  had  introduced  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

3075.  Had  they  a  sufficient  quantity  to  export  ? — Yes,  they  had. 

3076.  Have  they  any  schools  there  ? — They  have  only  one  school,  which  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  settlement. 

3077.  Did  you  find  in  those  ^ttlements,  upon  the  whole,  much  pauperism  or  distress  ? 
— I  did  not 

3078.  Forming  an  opinion,  as  far  as  you  can,  from  the  circumstances  within  your 
knowledge,  do  you  apprehend  that  there  is  much  danger  in  emancipating  slaves  from  a 
state  of  slavery  ? — I  cannot  discover  that  there  is  any  danger. 

3079.  Have  you  observed  that  they  have  made  a  bad  use  of  the  freedom  which  was 
so  conferred  upon  them  ? — I  have  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  general  thing,  I  think 
they  have  improved  it  to  good  advantage. 

3080.  Did  the  women  accompany  the  men  from  the  Southern  States  when  they  ran 
away,  or  how  did  they  get  the  females  among  them  ? — In  some  instances  they  both  came 
together,  but  that  is  not  a  common  thing. 

3081-  Can  you  state  how  the  women,  who  formed  part  of  those  settlements,  had  been 
collected  together  there  ? — ^They  had  made  their  escape  likewise. 

3082.  Did  yod  observe  in  New  York  any  disposition  among  those  persons  that  were 
emancipated  to  disobedience  or  sedition  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind. 

3083.  Were  there  any  complaints  made  by  the  magistrates,  or  governing  powers,  of 
their  conduct  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

3084.  When  you  say  that  in  some  cases  the  women  accompanied  the  men  when  they 
escaped  from  slavery  in  the  southern  States,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  women  with 
whom  they  had  been  previously  living  in  a  state  of  slavery  also  made  their  escape,  and 
afterwards  joined  them  at  the  settlement  '^ — There  have  been  instances  of  it,  but  they  are 
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not  common ;  there  are  so  many  difficulties  attending  their  escape  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  come  away  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

3085.  Have  they  formed  a  conuexion  with  white  men  since  they  have  becD  thoe  ? — 
Not  as  a  general  thing ;  there  are  some  instances  of  it. 

3086.  Is  there  a  want  of  women  in  those  settlements  ? — No. 

3087.  You  stated  that  the  Act  passed  in  1817  in  New  York ;  why  was  it  that  it  passed  in 
1817,  when  it  was  not  to  take  effect  till  1827  ? — When  the  subject  was  brought  into  the 
Legislature  I  was  not  a  resident  in  the  State  at  that  time ;  I  have  been  informed  it  was 
opposed,  and  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  could  not  fix  upon  an 
earlier  day,  in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  that  the  law  might  be  passed. 

3088.  Did  the  Act  provide  nothing  to  be  done  between  1817  and  1827;  or  was  it 
merely  to  take  effect  at  that  distant  day,  without  anything  being  done  intermediately 
with  regard  to  preparing  them,  or  gradually  emancipating  them  ? — ^There  was  no  provi- 
sion made  for  their  preparation. 

3089.  What  effect  had  the  Act  fixing  the  period  of  the  termination  of  slavery  in  1827 
upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves  themselves ;  did  it  create  any  perceptible  change  in  their 
habits  ? — ^They  seem  to  be  looking  forward  with  great  anxiety  to  the  time  when  it  should 
take  place. 

3090.  Did  it  repress  any  tendency  to  tumult  that  might  have  existed  before,  if  any  such 
had  existed  ? — ^There  was  no  tumult  that  I  knew  that  existed  before ;  the  number  was  so 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  white  people. 

3091.  You  say  that  there  were  10,088  constituting  the  amount  of  the  slave  population 
in  New  York ;  are  you  aware  of  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  belonging  to  tne  State  of 
New  York  ? — ^The  number  of  white  inhabitants  now  does  not  vary  much  from  1,900,000, 
according  to  the  last  census. 

3092.  Were  those  slaves,  excepting  the  number  of  2,900,  which  you  stated  were  con- 
gregated at  Albany,  dispersed  over  the  whole  country,  intermixed  with  the  white  popula- 
tion?— Yes. 

3093.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  State  of  New  York  ? — I  do  not  recollect  its  boundaries; 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the  Union. 

3094.  In  what  manner  were  those  .<>laves  generally  employed  previous  to  their  eman- 
cipation ? — As  a  general  thing  they  were  employed  upon  rarms. 

3095.  In  what  species  of  labour  ? — In  cultivating  the  land ;  in  growing  com  principally, 
and  wheat ;  those  are  the  staple  articles  of  production  in  that  State. 

3096.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  Indian  com  ? — Yes. 

3097.  Is  it  not  very  light  labour  ? — It  may  be  made  either  light  or  hard,  according  as 
the  man  works. 

3098.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  West  Indies  ?  —I  have  not. 

3099.  Did  you  mean  to  say  there  were  very  few  domestic  slaves  in  the  number  eman- 
cipated ? — Yes. 

3100.  What  proportion  do  you  suppose  ? — I  could  not  exactly  tell  the  number,  because 
it  is  a  subject  I  never  minutely  looked  into ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  them  were  domestic  slaves,  that  is,  house  servants. 

3101.  Previously  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  New  York,  were  you  not  aware  that  the 
public  opinion  in  that  State  was  so  completely  against  the  state  of  slavery,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  was  more  nominal  than  real  ?— >The  current  of  public  opinion  was  un- 
doubtedly against  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  were  individuals  who  held  slaves  who 
were  as  tenaciously  attached  to  it  as  perhaps  any  West  India  planters  are. 

3102.  Was  not  public  opinion  so  strong  in  that  State  as  to  prevent  any  man  that  vns 
ppssessed  of  slaves  from  using  cmelty  or  barbarity  towards  them  ? — I  observed  before  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  their  treatment  in  the  State  of  New  York  from  what  it  was 
in  many  parts  of  the  southern  States. 

3103.  So  that  slavery  was  in  a  milder  form  there? — Comparatively  so,  if  there  is  any 
such  thing. 

3104.  Do  you  not  conceive  that,  had  the  slaves  that  were  emancipated  been  inclined  to 
any  tumultuous  proceeding,  there  being  but  one  slave  to  about  100  whites,  any  attempt  of 
that  kind  would  have  been  perfectly  nugatory  ? — Most  assuredly. 

3105.  You  say  that  in  the  settlement  of  Maiden  they  carry  on  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco ;  in  what  part  of  Canada  is  that  situated  ? — It  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the 
Western  District. 

3106.  Is  that  soil  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  ? — Yes ;  they  have  cultivated  it  to 
great  advantage ;  it  was  never  thought  of  till  those  persons  introduced  it. 

3107.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  opinion  as  to  the  safety  of  emanci* 
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fMtion  is  entirely  founfSed  upon  your  view  of  the  state  of  slavery,  under  the  circumstances 
you  have  mentioned,  confined  to  the  state  of  New  York  ? — My  opinion  is  formed  upon  the 
observation  that  I  have  heen  enabled  to  make  upon  the  diaracter  and  conduct  of  the 
slaves  who  have  been  emancipated,  or  had  emancipated  themselves  by  absconding. 

3108.  In  the  State  of  New  York  ?-~In  the  State  of  New  York  and  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Morgan,  called  in ;  and  examined. 

3109.  YOU  have  been  a  Wesleyan  Minister  for  a  very  considerable  number  of  years? 
—I  have. 

3110.  Will  you  state  when  you  first  went  out  to  any  slave  colonies? — I  arrived  in  St. 
Ritt's  on  the  8th  of  February,  1812. 

3111.  Did  you  reside  in  those  slave  colonies  for  any  length  of  time  ? — Nearly  seventeen 
years. 

3112.  When  did  you  return  last  from  a  slave  colony  ? — I  left  Jamaica  on  the  30th  of 
April,  last  year. 

3113.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  1812  and  1830,  did  you  come  home? 
— I  came  home  in  1818  and  returned  in  1820. 

3114.  During  the  rest  of  that  period,  were  you  resident  in  one  or  other  of  the  slave 
colonies  of  Great  Britain  ? — I  was. 

3115.  Were  you  at  different  periods  resident  at  Nevis,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Kitt's, 
and  Jamaica  ?-«-Yes. 

3116.  Are  you  able  to  state  about  the  periods  that  you  resided  in  each  of  those 
colonies  ? — ^Yes ;  I  resided  in  Nevis  two  years  and  perhaps  two  months ;  in  Antigua  I 
was  there  on  two  occasions  about  four  years  and  two  or  three  months ;  in  St.  Vincent 
two  years  and  two  months ;  in  St.  Kitt's  five  years ;  in  Jamaica  two  years  and  eight 
months. 

3117.  During  the  time  you  were  so  resident  in  the  West  India  Islands  did  you  find  in 
each  of  those  islands  some  of  the  negro  slaves  forming  part  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion 
there  ? — Yes. 

3118.  Of  them  had  you  a  considerable  knowledge  ? — I  had. 

3119.  Had  you  opportunities  of  seeing  the  general  state  and  condition  of  siavery  during 
those  seventeen  years  ? — In  the  smaller  islands  I  was  very  frequently  on  the  properties, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

3120.  Will  you  state  what,  according  to  your  opinion,  was  the  general  character  of  the 
negro  mind ;  does  he  possess  the  ordinary  power  of  acquiring  information  ? — Yes,  I  con- 
ceive that  the  negpro  only  needs  an  opportunity  of  displaying  that  he  possesses  a  mind  in 
common  with  his  fellow-creatures. 

3121.  Were  they  enabled  to  understand  your  instructions,  and  to  profit  by  them? — 
Altogether. 

3122.  Just  as  much  as  other  people? — Just  as  much  as  persons  in  similar  circum- 
stances, like  the  peasantry  of  this  country. 

3123.  As  much  as  other  persons  possessing  the  same  degree  of  education  ? — Precisely. 

3124.  Did  you  find  those  negroes  belonging  to  your  persuasion,  who  were  slaves,  to 
be,  generally  speaking,  a  submissive,  patient  set  of  people  ? — ^Yes,  I  never  heard  any  par- 
ticuuur  complamt  against  any  of  our  members,  but  I  have  heard  them  commended  in  very 
many  instances  by  their  owners. 

31 25.  Did  you  find  that,  in  consequence  of  the  religious  instruction  communicated  to 
them,  they  became  a  more  moral  set  of  people  than  they  were  before  ? — Unquestionably. 

3126.  Do  you  entertain  any  doubt  tnat,  by  the  medium  of  religious  instruction,  the 
moral  state  of  the  negro  slaves  would  be  greatly  improved  ? — It  would,  in  a  limited 
degree.  According  to  the  present  system  of  slavery,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  religious  in- 
struction to  any  great  extent. 

3127.  What  are  the  reasons  why  religious  instruction  cannot  be  carried  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  present  system  of  slavery  ? — On  account  of  the  inability  of  the  negroes  to  at- 
tend religious  instruction. 

3128.  From  what  causes  does  that  inability  arise  ? — ^From  the  many  claims  that  their 
situation  has  upon  their  time. 

3129.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  slaves,  generally  speaking,  in  those  islands,  have 
not  sufiicient  time  at  their  command  to  attend  to  religious  instruction  as  much  as  they 
ought  ? — Not  so  much  as  they  ought,  particularly  in  Jamaica ;  the  advantages  in  the 
smaller  islands  are  far  greater  than  in  Jamaica,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone. 
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3130.  In  the  smaller  islands  were  your  efforts  to  convey  religious  instruction  to  the 
slaves  promoted  or  thwarted  by  the  proprietors,  or  were  they  totally  indifferent  upon  the 
subject  ?— In  many  instances  we  met  with  great  encouragement ;  when  I  was  in  St.  Kitf  s 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the  President's  hall  to  his  slaves ;  the  family  was 
always  present. 

3131.  What  was  the  name  of  the  President? — The  Honourable  Stedman  Rawlins; 
and  we  were  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the  hall  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, the  Honourable  William  Rawlins. 

3132.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the  islands  of  St.  Nevis,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Kitt's, 
had  you  any  reason  to  complain  of  the  planters  throwing  any  unnecessary  opposition  in 
the  way  of  their  instruction  ? — Not  generally  speaking,  especially  in  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  and 
Antigua.  When  I  resided  in  St.  Vincent's  there  was  a  great  opposition  to  the  mission; 
that  was  from  1816  to  1818,  but,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  there  was  a 
better  feeling. 

3133.  How  long  were  you  resident  in  Jamaica  ? — I  arrived  in  Jamaica  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1828,  and  left  it  on  the  30th  of  April,  1831. 

3134.  Did  you  find  in  Jamaica  the  same  facilities  afforded  to  giving  religious  instruc- 
tion as  you  had  found  in  the  other  islands  ? — By  no  means. 

3135.  Did  you  perceive  any  marked  difference  between  the  island  of  Jamaica  and  the 
other  islands,  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  which  the  masters  allowed  the  slaves  to 
have  of  obtaining  instruction  ? — Yes ;  for  instance,  when  in  Antigua  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
preaching,  I  suppose,  upon  forty  different  estates,  whereas  in  Jamaica  we  hardly  preached 
upon  more  than  one  or  two. 

3136.  Were  you  ever  prevented  in  Jamaica  from  preaching  upon  any  estates  ?— We 
never  made  application,  because  it  would  be  in  vain. 

31 37.  In  the  smaller  islands  you  have  mentioned  in  what  manner  were  the  slaves 
maintained? — ^They  received  a  small  portion  of  allowance  from  their  owners. 

3138.  What  species  of  provision  does  it  consist  of  generally  ? — Indian  com,  com  meal, 
horse  beans,  herrings  and  salt  fish. 

3139.  Have  they  in  those  islands  provision  grounds  allotted  to  them  to  cultivate?— 
They  have. 

3140.  Is  the  allowance  given  them  sufficient  to  maintain  a  man  and  an  ordinary 
family  ? — I  should  think  not. 

3141.  Did  they  then  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  labour  in  addition  ? — ^Yes ;  but 
they  are  obliged  to  employ  the  Sabbath  for  that  purpose. 

3142.  In  the  island  of  Nevis  do  you  know  the  number  of  days  allowed  to  them  for 
themselves  ? — I  know  of  none  by  law. 

3143.  Or  in  Antigua? — I  know  of  none. 

3144.  Or  in  St.  Vincent's  ? — I  think  they  were  allowed  to  have  every  Saturday  out  of 
crop,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

3145.  Is  there  any  time  allowed  them  by  law  at  St.  Kitt*s  ? — There  is  no  law,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  upon  the  subject. 

3146.  In  point  of  fact,  did  a  large  proportion  of  the  slaves,  with  whom  you  were 
acquainted,  labour  upon  a  Sunday  in  those  four  islands  ? — Yes. 

3147.  Do  you  believe  that  such  labour  upon  the  Sunday  was  indispensably  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  provide  themselves  with  necessaries  and  comforts? — ^Yes,  I  do ;  I  heard 
the  Honourable  William  Rawlins,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  St.  Kitt*s, 
state  at  a  public  meeting  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  negro  to  subsist  on  what  he 
receives  from  his  master  unless  he  worked  upon  a  Sunday,  unless  gentlemen  came  to  a 
determination  to  allow  them  one  day  in  the  week ;  he  is  a  large  proprietor,  and  I  suppose 
he  must  be  correct. 

3148.  Did  you  find  the  negroes,  when  working  for  themselves,  industrious  or  idle  in 
the  employment  of  their  time? — ^Very  industrious. 

3149.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be  an  industrious  race  generally? — That  is  an  opinion 
which  I  have  formed  from  considerable  acquaintance  with  their  habits^  so  far  as  their 
labour  goes,  to  profit  themselves  as  individuals. 

3150.  Do  you  believe  that  the  negro  slaves  there  would  work  willingly  for  hire  for 
reasonable  wages  ? — I  do. 

3151.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  they  would  or  would  not,  if  emancipated, 
work  upon  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  smaller  islands,  provided  they  were  paid  the  ordi-* 
nary  rate  of  wages  ? — I  think  they  would  very  cheerfully. 

3152.  In  those  smaller  islands  have  you  seen  a  disposition  among  those  slaves  who 
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have  become  emancipated  to  quit  the  island  and  go  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  have  not  known 
of  any  disposition  of  the  kind  to  any  great  extent. 

3153.  Do  not  the  greater  part  ot  the  emancipated  slaves  maintain  themselves  in  the 
same  island  where  they  previously  lived  ? — ^They  do. 

3154.  What  occupations  do  emancipated  slaves  follow  ? — Many  of  them  are 
mechanics  and  fishermen ;  some  are  employed  as  porters,  some  of  the  women  as  washer- 
women. 

3155.  Do  they  do  hard  work  willingly  for  pay  ?— Yes. 

3156.  Did  you  ever  know  an  emancipated  slave  employed  to  cultivate  a  sugar  planta- 
tion ? — No. 

3157.  Can  you  state  any  reason  why  he  is  not  ? — I  suppose  that  such  a  thing  has  never 
heen  proposed. 

3158.  You  never  heard  an  instance  of  wages  having  been  offered  to  an  emancipated  slave 
to  work  upon  a  sugar  plantation  ? — No. 

3159.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  slaves  who  were  emancipated,  generally 
speaking ;  have  they  been  quiet  and  orderly,  or  have  they,  on  the  contrary,  been  misbe- 
haved and  riotous  ? — I  have  heard  of  individuals  behaving  occasionally  refractorily >  but 
otherwise  I  think  their  conduct  has  been  what  might  be  wished  for. 

3160.  Has  it  been  as  orderly  as  that  of  the  common  people  in  any  other  country  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  no  knowledge  to  the  contrary. 

3161.  In  those  five  islands  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  was  any  pro- 
vision made  by  law  for  their  religious  instruction? — ^There  was  the  Established 
Church. 

3162.  In  the  Established  Church,  in  those  five  islands,  was  it  considered  the  duty  of 
the  clergyman  to  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negro  and  plantation  slaves  ? — 
Not  till  late  years. 

3163.  Of  late  years,  have  some  efforts  been  made  by  the  Established  Church 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  slaves  ? — There  has  since  the  appointment  of 
bishops. 

3164.  Before  that  was  any  thing  done  ? — I  have  not  known  of  any  such  instances ; 
they  did  not  consider  them  as  parochial. 

3165.  In  point  of  fact,  when  you  went  to  those  islands  originally^  were  Qv  were  not  a 
large  proportion  of  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  heathenism  ? — ^They  were  purely  in  a  state  of 
heathenism;  our  mission  was  first  commenced  in  1786. 

3166.  When  you  went,  in  1812,  to  those  islands,  did  you  find  a  large  proportion  of  the 
D^roes  at  that  period  in  a  state  of  heathenism  ? — ^There  were  many. 

3167.  What  was  the  religion  of  those  who  were  not  heathens  ? — In  the  Windward 
Islands,  some  were  attached  to  the  Church ;  there  were  a  good  many  Moravians,  and 
those  attached  to  our  own  society. 

3168.  With  respect  to  Jamaica,  you  were  there  not  quite  three  years ;  in  what  part  of 
Jamaica  were  you  during  that  time  ? — In  Kingston. 

3169.  Were  you  resident  in  the  country  ? — Not  for  any  length  of  time;  I  resided  at  St. 
Anne*s  Bay,  on  the  north  side,  about  two  months. 

3170.  Compared  with  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  four  smaller  islands  you  have 
mentioned,  was  that  of  the  slave  in  Jamaica  better  or  worse  ? — Worse. 

3171.  In  what  respect? — I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  being  so  much  acquainted  with 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica  as  in  the  Windward  Islands ;  but,  from  all  that  I  have  known,  they 
are  by  no  means  so  well  off  as  the  slaves  in  the  smaller  islands. 

3172.  Were  the  congregations  to  which  you  were  attached  situated  in  Jamaica  at 
Kingston,  or  elsewhere  ? — ^We  have  three  chapels  in  Kingston  ;  our  congregations  are  so 
large,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  having  three  chapels  open  at  the  same  time ; 
we  had  upwards  of  40,000  members  in  our  society  in  Kingston  and  its  immediate 
vicinity. 

3173.  Did  the  congregation  you  had  in  Kingston  consist  of  white  persons  and  black 
pwsons,  including  slaves  ?— -There  is  a  mixture. 

3174.  Are  there  any  whites  belonging  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3175.  Do  you  apprehend  that  any  danger  would  arise  from  emancipating  the  slaves  in 
the  different  islands  which  you  have  been  in  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

3176.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  become  industrious  members  of  society  in  case 
of  emancipation  ? — ^Yes. 

3177.  Do  you  believe  that  they  would  follow  their  occupations  if  paid  for  their  indus- 
try ?— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 
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3178.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  danger  in  continuing  the  state  d  slayery  as  it 
exists  m  Jamaica? — I  do. 

3179.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  danger  would  arise? — I  consider  that 
the  neg^o  mind  is  so  far  informed  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  condition,  that  it  is  not  very 
likely  he  will  be  so  reconciled  as  is  consistent  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  colony. 

3180.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica 
to  effect  their  emancipation? — It  would  appear  so  from  what  has  lately  happened. 

3181.  As  far  as  you  saw  yourself,  do  you  believe  they  were  satisfied  with  their  condi- 
tion, or  desirous  of  having  emancipation  ? — The  religious  part  of  the  negroes,  so  far  as  my 
information  has  gone,  wished,  of  course,  to  be  liberated ;  but  they  did  not  wish  to  take 
unrighteous  steps  to  emancipate  themselves,  but  looked  to  a  parental  Government  for  it. 

3182.  You  believe,  then,  that  they  desire  emancipation ;  but  that,  from  religious  motives, 
they  will  not  resort  to  violent  measures  to  attain  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3183.  Were  the  religious  body  of  slaves  under  your  own  eye  so  far  advanced  in  know- 
ledge, as  that  they  were  able  really  to  value  the  acquisition  of  freedom  ?     Most  assuredly 

3184.  And  to  compare  the  advantages  arising  from  freedom  with  the  disadvantages  of 
a  state  of  slavery  ? — No  doubt  they  are ;  for,  when  I  left  the  island,  I  redeemed  a  slave  of 
the  age  of  four  and  a  half;  his  father  and  mother  were  living,  and  they  were  very  willing 
that  the  child  should  accompany  me  to  this  country  for  the  sake  of  freedom. 

3185.  Supposing  emancipation  to  be  determined  upon,  do  you  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  that  emancipation  should  take  place  at  once,  or  that  part  only  of  the  slaves 
should  be  emancipated  at  one  time  ?    The  emancipation  should  be  total. 

3186.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  a  partial  emancipation? — I  think 
great  danger  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  partial  emancipation. 

3187.  Would  it  excite  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  that  were  not  emancipated  ?— 
Most  assuredly. 

3188.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  free  people  of  colour  in  Ja- 
maica?— Generally  speaking,  I  was. 

3189.  Do  you  consrider  them  to  be  improving  in  morality  aud  education  generally?— 
Very  rapidly. 

3190.  As  far  as  you  know,  are  they  acquiring  wealth?— Yes,  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, wealthy. 

3191.  Are  they  received  into  society  with  the  white  people? — In  some  instances;  very 
few. 

3192.  Do  you  think  that  the  negro  is  generally  disposed  to  a  peaceable  line  of  con- 
duct?—I  do. 

3193.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  are  they  persons  much  disposed  to  riot  and  in- 
subordination ? — ^The  religious  negro  is  altogether  peaceable ;  those  that  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  religious  instruction  are  like  persons  in  general ;  at  their  pastimes,  and  so 
on,  they  are  rather  irregular. 

3194.  Did  you  find  the  negroes  that  belonged  to  your  society  grateful  for  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  ? — Altogether  so. 

3195.  Did  they  show  a  strong  sense  of  the  kindness  manifested  in  teaching  them  ? — 
Yes ;  I  believe  many  of  them  would  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  missionaries. 

3196.  Do  you  think  that  a  large  proportion  of  them,  in  your  experience,  are  quite  trust- 
worthy ? — AltogeUier  so. 

3197.  Looking  at  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  who  have  been  under 
your  own  management,  do  you  believe  that  you  could  exercise  a  control  over  them  so  as 
to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  quiet  ? — I  think  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  the  religious  part 
of  the  negroes. 

3198.  Do  you  think  that  your  influence  over  them  is  so  great  that,  if  you  were  present 
on  the  spot  with  them,  you  could  induce  them  to  persevere  in  quiet  conduct? — Yes. 

3199.  You  say  you  could  answer  for  those  negroes  upon  whom  you  believe  religion 
has  had  some  effect ;  cuuld  you  answer  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  principles  of  reli- 
gion ? — I  could  not  speak  with  equal  confidence  as  to  others,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  ; 
tor  our  opportunities  among  the  negroes  were  chiefly  confined  to  those  that  were  under 
our  instruction. 

3200.  Would  you  think  it  safe  to  give  emancipation,  without  instilling  some  religious 
principles  into  the  mind  of  the  negroes  generellif  ? — I  see  no  danger  likely  to  arise  firom 
It  myself. 

3201.  You  have  stated  that  you  thoiieht  there  would  be  danger  in  partial  emancipa- 
tion; supposing  that  a  period  was  fixed  when  slavery  was  to  cease  totally,  say  in  ten 
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years'  time,  would  there  be  danger  then  in  emancipating  a  tenth  part  of  the  negroes  every 
year,  so  that  the  whole  would  be  free  in  ten  years  r— I  should  think  it  would  create  a  good 
deal  of  jealousy  among  the  slave  population. 

3202.  Do  you  think  that  jealousy  would  be  created,  provided  the  claim  for  emancipa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  negro  should  be  grounded  upon  his  progress  in  religious,  moral 
and  orderly  conduct  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  there  would  still  be  danger^  owing  to  those  that  were 
left  in  slavery. 

3203.  Supposing  at  the  time,  that,  if  there  were  no  claimants  upon  those  grounds,  then 
they  should  be  drawn  equally  by  lots  every  year,  so  that  no  partiality  should  exist  ? — ^I 
think  that  would  not  prevent  the  jealousy. 

3204.  You  stated  that  in  the  islands  of  St  Kitt's,  Nevis,  Antigua,  and  St.  Vincent's, 
the  negro  by  law  had  no  time  to  cultivate  his  own  ground  except  upon  a  Sunday ;  are 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  in  point  of  fiatct  no  time  is  allowed  to  the  negro,  either 
by  usage  or  by  law,  excepting  Sunday,  for  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  ? — No,  I  did  not 
wish  to  make  that  impression  upon  the  Committee.  The  question  I  was  asked  was,  whe- 
ther there' was  any  time  allowed  by  law. 

3205.  Is  there  time  allowed  by  custom  ? — There  is. 

3206.  To  what  extent  ? — In  St.  Vincent's  the  negroes  were  allowed  half  the  Saturday 
out  of  crop,  in  the  other  islands  occasionally  half  a  day  out  of  crop,  so  far  as  my  know- 
ledge has  gone.  In  Nevis,  upon  some  of  the  properties  that  gave  no  allowance  of  food, 
they  used  to  give  the  whole  of  ever^  Saturday  in  lieu  of  allowance. 

3207.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  slaves  of  Jamaica  do  you  think  it  possible  that 
religious  instruction  could  be  administered  to  them  to  a  sufficient  and  proper  extent  ? — I 
do  not. 

3208.  Will  you  state  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — In  the  first  place,  we  had  no  ac- 
cess to  the  properties ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  negro  has  not  sufficient  time,  even  if 
(he  properties  were  open  for  us,  to  allow  of  their  receiving  that  degree  of  religious  instruc- 
tion which  it  is  desirable  should  be  communicated. 

3209.  Supposing  you  wanted  access  to  the  slaves  upon  any  estate,  did  you  make  ap- 
plication ? — In  the  Windward  Islands  we  always  did,  but  I  have  not  known  of  any  ap- 
plication made  in  Jamaica. 

3210.  Have  you  known  any  instance  in  which  you  have  been  prevented  from  giving 
religious  instruction  to  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  ? — fio,  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  positively ; 
many  of  the  slaves  have  been  prevented  from  attending  their  chapels  according  to  their 
own  testimony. 

3211.  Has  that  happened  frequently? — Yes. 

3212.  Are  you  of  opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  emancipation  might  take  place  without 
any  risk  of  great  tumult  or  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  emancipated  slaves  ?— I  am, 
under  proper  regulations,  which  of  course  woulcl  be  adopted. 

3213.  What  are  the  species  of  regulations  you  would  recommend  ? — I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  that  question. 

3214.  Did  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  there  is  greater  danger  in  postponing  eman- 
cipation than  there  would  be  in  effecting  an  immediate  emancipation  ? — I  do,  most  de- 
cidedly. 

3215.  Do  you  think  there  is  some  danger  in  immediate  emancipation  ? — No,  I  con- 
ceive none. 

3216.  When  you  say  under  proper  regulations,  do  you  mean  regulations  of  police  ? — 
Yes,  regulations  of  police. 


what 

province 

the  slaves  during  my  residence  in  the  West  Indies. 

3218.  But  still  you  are  of  opinion  that  emancipation  could  not  take  place  safely  widi- 
out  proper  regulations  ? — Most  assuredly,  that  could  hardly  be  expectea. 

Vice^Admiral  the  Hon.  Charles  Fleming,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined, 

3219.  HAVE  you  the  original  copy  of  the  tariff  of  the  price  of  slaves  at  the  Caraccas  ? 
—I  have ;  I  procured  it  from  the  two  Alcaldis  of  the  Caraccas,  the  officers  in  the  charge 
of  the  public  documents  of  the  Caraccas ;  it  was  given  to  me  upon  the  18th  of  April, 
1829. 

3320.  Have  the  goodness  to  deliver  it  in? — [The  Witneu  delivered  in  the  same,  which 
"  read  ai/oUowi :] 
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Tariff  for  the  Valuation  of  Slaves,  agreeable  to  the  last  regulation,  from  Eight  Days 

old  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Aee. 
I^ote. — ^The  money  is  in  current  dollars,  equal  to  about  Three  Shillings  each. 

Pesos. 
From  2  years 105 


Pesos. 

From  8  days  after  birth 50 

1  month    ........    54 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11    „ 
1  year 


n 

99 
99 


58 
62 
66 
70 
74 
78 
82 
86 
90 
95 
100 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


110 

115 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

180 

200 

230 

260 

290 


Above  the  age  of  fifteen  the  slaves  are  valued  at  300  pesos;  but  if  they  have  any  parti- 
cular ability  or  trade,  acquired  at  the  cost  of  his  master  or  taught  by  him,  the  highest 
value  they  are  worth  is  to  be  given,  unless  it  be  for  their  manumission.  And,  having  any 
blemish,  defect,  or  disease,  which  diminishes  their  value,  it  is  to  be  lowered  according  as 
the  blemish,  defect,  or  disease,  may  be  considered  to  lessen  their  daily  labour  or  the  ex- 
pense of  their  cure. 

From  forty-one  to  sixty*four  the  price  b  inverted. 

Pesos. 
From  53  years 155 


From  41  years 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 


99 

99 


99 


)9 


Pesos. 
.  295 
.  290 
.  285 
.  280 
.  275 
.  260 
.  250 
.  235 
.  215 
.  200 
.  180 
.  170 


54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 


9f 

n 
n 
n 

9f 


140 
125 

no 

95 
80 
6b 
50 
35 
20 
10 
5 


Note, — From  sixty-four  upwards  they  are  of  no  value. 
The  tariff  was  made  in  1801,  and  extracted  from  the  public  documents  at  the  Car* 
raccas,  April  16,  1829,  together  with  the  Royal  Order^  which  is  now  delivered  in. 


3221.  Was  this  price  established  by  the  law  of  Spain  previous  to  the  Revolution?-^ 
Yes,  it  was  the  price  established  by  the  Audiencia  of  the  Carraccas  in  1801,  and  it  was 
also  in  force  in  Trinidad.  I  would  observe  that  that  has  been  amended  since  the  capture 
of  Trinidad ;  the  prices  were  fixed  every  three  or  five  years.  That  is  the  document  that 
could  not  be  found  in  Trinidad,  but  I  discovered  it  in  the  Carraccas,  and  Trinidad  was 
under  the  Audiencia  of  the  Carraccas  previous  to. its  capture;  and  I  do  believe  it  was  in 
force  at  Trinidad,  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  persons  both  at  that  island  and 
the  Carraccas. 

3222.  And  you  have  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  that  document? — None  whatever; 
that  tariff  was  in  consequence  of  an  order  or  law  for  what  is  called  in  our  islands  com- 
pulsory munumission,  but  in  the  Spanish  islands  is  called  legal  manumission. 

3223.  Under  what  code  of  laws  were  the  Spanish  colonies  governed  ?— They  were 
under  the  laws  of  the  Indies. 

3224.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  year  1795,  upon  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  of  Trinidad,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  colony,  the  law 
tras  suspended  as  regarded  that  colony  ? — I  know  that  some  laws  were,  but  not  the  whole 
of  the  laws  of  the  Indies ;  the  laws  with  respect  to  settlement,  with  respect  to  debts,  and 
with  respect  to  taxes  were,  I  believe,  suspended  for  a  term  of  y  cars. 

3225.  Are  vou  award  that  tliis  regulation  as  to  compulsory  manumission  was  ever  in 
force  in  Trinidad  ? — ^Yes,  it  was. 
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3226.  Cao  you  state  an  instance  of  it  ? — No,  I  cannot  state  an  instance. 

3227.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  instance  ? — Yes,  I  have ;  a  person  in  the  Carraccas 
told  me  he  had  been  resident  in  Trinidad,  and  a  slave  of  his  had  been  emancipated  by 
that.  f  J 

3228.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — I  think  it  must  have  been  before  the  capture. 

3229.  While  it  was  under  the  British  dominion  ?— I  think  not,  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

3230.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  ever  heard  of? — Yes;  none  of  the  peojple  in  the 
Carraccas,  nor  did  any  of  the  Spaniards  in  Trinidad,  ever  doubt  its  being  in  en^ct  there, 
and  I  spoke  to  many  about  it. 

3231.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  Spaniard  mention  an  instance  of  that  law  being  in  force  ?— 
I  never  did,  except  that  Columbian,  whose  name  was  Mundosa,  I  think,  who  had  resided 
there  several  years.  Knowing  he  had  resided  a  long  time  in  Trinidad,  I  went  to  him  to 
get  information,  and  he  told  me  that  the  tariff  had  effect  in  Trinidad  equally  with  the 
Carraccas,  that  slaves  had  been  emancipated  under  it,  and  that  one  of  his  own  slaves  had 
been  emancipated  under  it. 

3232.  Was  that  a  domestic  slave  or  a  plantation  slave  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3233.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  regulation  applies  to  domestic  slaves  only,  and  not 
to  plantation  slaves  in  the  island  of  Cuba? — I  know  that  it  applied  both  to  domestic 
slaves  and  plantation  slaves. 

3234.  Did  you  ever  know  a  plantation  slave  that  purchased  his  liberty  ic  this  manner  ? 
—Yes,  I  have ;  it  is  common  in  Cuba. 

3235.  Did  the  Ordinance  pass  before  the  expiration  of  the  Slave  Trade  ^ — Yes. 

3236.  Could  slaves  at  that  time  be  imported  into  the  Carraccas  without  restriction  ? — 
Not  without  restriction ;  they  were  never  permitted  to  be  imported  into  the  Carraccas 
without  restriction,  but  always  by  a  Royal  Order  from  Spain.  An  order  must  always 
come  from  Europe  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  time  of  an  introduction  was  always  limited  to 
a  term  of  years ;   in  fact,   I  know  the  Slave  Trade  was  never  free  in  the  Spanish 

^       dominions. 

3237.  Have  you  any  other  document,  with  which  you  can  furnish  the  Committee,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies  ? — I  have  here  a  transla*- 
tion  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Order  upon  the  manner  of  treating  slaves ;  I  have  the  original 
in  my  possession,  and  I  have  had  it  translated. 

3236.  Where  did  you  obtaiii  it  ? — 1  obtained  it  in  the  Carraccas,  from  the  same  autho- 
rity that  gave  me  the  other  documents,  by  the  order  of  the  Governor  of  the  Carraccas. 

3239,  Did  it  come  from  the  public  records  ? — It  did. 
^3240.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  it? — None  whatever. 
*3241.  Is  this  a  faithful  translation  of  it  ? — ^Yes. 

3242.  Will  you  have  tlie  goodness  to  deliver  it  in  ? — 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  samey  which  vias  read,  as  follows :] 

ROYAL  SPANISH  ORDER  UPON  THE  MANNER  OF  TREATING  THE 

SLAVES. 
THE  KING. 

IN  the  code  of  the  laws  of  Partida,  and  the  other  collections  of  the  legislature  of  these 
kingdoms,  in  that  of  the  Recopilation  de  Indias,  general  and  private  orders  communicated 
to  my  dominions  in  America  since  its  discovery,  and  in  the  laws  (which,  having  been 
examined  by  my  Council  of  the  Indies,  have  deserved  my  royal  approbation),  is  estab- 
lished, observed,  and  executed  constantly,  the  system  to  make  slaves  useful ;  and  what  has 
been  thought  convenient  has  been  provided  for  their  education,  treatment,  and  for  the  la- 
bour that  their  owners  are  to  give  them,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  and  rules 
which  religion,  humanity,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  dictate,  agreeably  with  slavery  and 
public  tranquillity.  Notwithstanding,  as  it  is  not  easy  to  all  my  subjects  in  America  who 
possess  slaves  to  instruct  themselves  sufficiently  in  the  dispositions  of  the  internal  laws  of 
the  said  collections,  and  still  less  in  the  general  and  private  orders  and  municipal  laws, 
approved  for  different  provinces ;  having  observed  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  abuses 
have  been  introduced  by  the  owners  and  overseers,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  or- 
dered by  my  august  ancestors  upon  the  subject  of  the  education,  treatment,  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  slaves,  little  conformable,  and  even  almost  opposed,  to  the  system  of  the  legis- 
lature and  to  other  general  and  private  instructions  upon  the  subject. 

With  the  intention  of  putting  a  stop  to  such  disorders,  and  taking  into  consideration 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  which  I  have  granted  to  my  suJ^ects  for  the  slave 
trade,  by  the  first  article  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  28th  of  February  last,  the  number  of 
slaves  in  both  Americas  will  considerably  increase,  and  this  class  of  mankind,  deserving 
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my  due  attention,  before  laws  are  established  and  promulgated  concerning  this  important 
object  in  the  code  which  is  now  forming  for  the  Indian  dominions,  1  have  resolved  that 
in  the  mean  time  the  following  instruction  is  to  be  punctually  observed  by  all  the  owners 
and  possessors  of  slaves  in  those  dominions. 

Chapter  the  First. — Education. 

Every  possessor  of  slaves,  of  whatever  class  and  rank  he  may  be,  is  obliged  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  in  the  necessary  truths,  to  be  baptized 
within  a  year  of  their  residence  in  my  dominions,  taking  care  that  the  Christian  doctrine 
be  explained  to  them  all  the  holidays  of  precept,  on  which  days  they  must  not  be  obliged 
nor  permitted  to  work  for  themselves  nor  for  their  owners,  except  in  the  seasons  of  gather- 
ing of  produce,  in  which  time  it  is  customary  to  give  leave  to  work  on  holidays.  On  these 
days  and  the  others,  on  which  they  are  obliged  by  precept  to  hear  mass,  the  owners  of 
plantations  are  obliged  to  pay  a  priest,  who,  on  the  firet  and  second  days,  must  say  mass  to 
them,  and,  on  the  first,  must  explain  to  them  the  Christian  doctrine  and  administer  to  them 
the  holy  Sacraments  when  the  church  orders  it,  or  at  any  other  time  they  should  want  or 
ask  them ;  also  on  every  day  of  the  week,  after  labour  is  finished,  they  should  say  the 
Rosary  in  his  presence,  or  in  that  of  the  overseer,  with  the  greatest  attention  and  devotion. 

Chapter  the  Second. — Op  the  Food  and  Clothing. 

It  being  the  constant  duty  which  the  owners  of  slaves  take  upon  themselves  to  feed 
and  clothe  them,  as  well  as  their  wives  and  children,  be  they  of  the  same  condition  or 
free,  until  they  are  able  to  earn,  by  themselves,  wherewith  to  live,  which  it  is  presumed 
they  can  do,  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  the  females  and  fourteen  in  the 
males ;  and  it  not  being  possible  to  give  a  fixed  rule  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food, 
or  the  kind  of  clothes  that  must  be  given  them,  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  provinces, 
climates,  temperatures,  and  other  private  causes,  it  is  ordered  that,  with  respect  to  these 
points,  the  authorities  of  the  district  in  which  the  plantations  are,  with  the  common  consent 
of  the  At/untamento  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Proctor  Syndic,  in  his  quality  of  Protector 
of  Slaves,  should  determine  the  quantity  and  quality  of  tl»e  food  and  cloth  which,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ages  and  sexes,  shall  be  daily  found  them  by  their  "owners,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  and  that  which  is  commonly  given  to  journeymen  and  free 
labourers,  which  regulation,  after  being  approved  by  the  Audiencia  of  the  district,  will 
be  monthly  fixed  on  the  doors  of  the  Ayuntamento^s  house,  on  those  of  the  churches  of 
the  towns,  on  the  oratories  or  chapels  of  the  plantations,  so  that  every  one  may  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  that  no  one  may  allege  ignorance. 

Chapter  the  Third. — Occupation  of  the  Slaves. 

The  first  and  principal  occupation  of  the  slaves  must  be  agriculture,  and  the  other 
labours  of  the  land,  and  not  the  offices  of  a  sedentary  life ;  and  that  the  owners  and  the 
state  may  acquire  the  tnae  proUt  of  their  labours,  and  that  the  slaves  may  perform  theirs 
as  they  ought  to  do,  the  authorities  of  the  towns  and  villages,  in  the  same  form  as  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  will  regulate  the  tasks  of  their  daily  labours,  in  proportion  to  their 
ages,  powers,  and  strength,  so  that,  by  beginning  and  ending  the  labour  at  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  they  may  have  two  hours  within  the  said  time,  which  they  may  employ 
in  manufactures  or  other  occupations  which  will  answer  to  their  own  profit  and  utility ; 
so  that  the  owners  and  overseers  may  not  have  the  power  to  oblige  to  work,  by  tasks, 
\hose  beyond  sixty  years  of  age,  nor  in  those  under  seventeen,  nor  the  female  slaves,  nor 
employ  these  in  any  labours  unbecoming  their  sex,  nor  in  those  in  which  they  may  be 
obliged  to  mix  with  the  male  slaves,  neither  to  destine  these  to  be  journeywomen ;  and, 
with  respect  to  those  which  they  may  employ  in  domestic  service,  they  will  contribute  the 
two  dollars  specified  in  the  8th  chapter  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  28th  of  February  last, 
which  has  been  already  cited. 

Chapter  the  Fourth. — Of  Amusements. 

In  the  holidays  of  precept,  in  which  the  owners  cannot  oblige  nor  allow  their  slaves  to 
work,  after  these  have  heard  mass,  and  attended  to  the  explanation  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, the  owners  wiUtiiy,  or,  in  their  absence,  the  overseers,  that  the  slaves  of  their  respec- 
tive plantations,  without  uniting  with  those  of  other  ones,  and  the  two  sexes  being  sepa- 
rated, may  occupy  themselves  in  simple  and  innocent  amusements,  which  should  be  in 
the  presence  of  their  own  masters  or  overseers,  preventing  them  from  drinking  too  much, 
and  ordaiiiii^  that  these  amusements  shall  be  ended  before  sunset. 
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Chapter  the  Fifth. — Of  the  DwEtLiHOS  and  Infirmary. 

All  the  owners  of  slaves  are  obliged  to  give  them  different  dwellings  for  each  sex,  if 
not  married ;  and  they  must  be  commodious,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  with  bedsteads,  blankets,  or  the  necessary  clothing,  and  with  a 
separation  for  each  one,  and,  at  the  utmost,  two  in  one  room ;  they  will  destine  another 
separate  and  commodious  room  for  the  dwelling  of  the  sick,  who  must  be  supplied  by 
their  owners  with  all  that  is  wanting ;  and  if,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  accommo- 
dation for  them  in  the  plantations,  or,  being  near  to  the  towns,  they  should  wish  to  send 
them  to  the  hospital,  the  owner  will  contribute,  for  their  assistance,  the  daily  pay  which 
the  authorities  may  assign,  in  the  manner  and  form  before  mentioned  in  the  second 
chapter;  it  being  also  the  duty  of  the  owner  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  funerals  of  those 
who  may  die. 

Chapter  the  Sixth.— Of  the  Aged  and  Disabled. 

The  slaves  who,  by  their  old  age,  or  by  sickness,  are  not  capable  of  working,  and  also 
the  children,  and  those  under  age,  of  whatever  sex  they  may  be,  must  be  fed  by  their 
owners,  and  they  cannot  free  them,  with  the  view  of  getting  rid  of  them,  unless  they  will 
provide  for  them  a  sufficient  capital,  at  the  will  of  the  authority,  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Proctor  Syndic,  so  that  they  may  maintain  themselves  without  being  in  want  of  any 
other  resource. 


3243.  While  you  were  at  Ilayti  had  you  any  correspondence  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
upon  any  subject  ? — I  had  a  private  correspondence  with  General  Ingenac,  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Hayti,  upon  the  subject  of  opening  the  trade ;  one  of  the  captains  that  had 
been  at  Hayti  brought  me  a  message  from  General  Ingenac  and  from  the  President,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  open  a  communication  with  our  colonies,  and  I  answered  him, 
privately,  stating  that  there  were  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Acts  of  Assembly,  which  would 
be  difficult  to  get  removed,  and  the  paper  I  have  in  my  hand  is  a  reply  to  my  letter. 

3244.  In  your  communications  with  that  officer  did  he  appear  to  you  an  intelligent 
man  ? — ^A  very  able  man ;  I  have  had  much  correspondence  with  him,  both  official  and 
private. 

3245.  Is  he  a  black  ? — He  is  brown,  I  believe,  for  I  never  saw  him  that  I  recollect, 
though  it  seems  he  had  met  me. 

3246.  What  had  been  his  condition  in  life  before? — I  do  not  know ;  I  believe  he  was 
a  slave  originally,  but  I  do  not  know. 

3247.  Have  you  any  objection  to  deliver  in  that  letter  ? — Not  any. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  was  read^  as  follows  :] 

(Translation.) 

Port-au-Prince,  15  April,  1828. 
Sir  Monsieur  L' Admiral, 

I  HAVE  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  private  Letter,  which  you  did  me  the  honour 
of  addressing  to  me,  of  the  22nd  March,  by  which  you  acquaint  me  that  Capt.  Eliot,  of 
H.  B.  M.  Brig  Harlequin,  had  reported  to  you  that,  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  me, 
he  thought  that  we  were  not  averse  to  entertaining  a  commercial  understanding  with  the 
different  islands  of  the  Baliamas  and  the  English  possessions  in  North  America,  as  well 
as  to  export  our  own  territorial  productions  as  that  of  the  United  States,  which  might  be 
in  entrepot  in  our  commercial  ports,  and  desiring  me  to  sound  my  Government  as  to  its 
disposition  to  enter  into  such  commercial  arrangements  with  the  British  Government,  as 
would  forward  the  object  in  view. 

Penetrated,  as  you  are,  Sir,  with  the  happy  advantages  which  would  result  to  our  com- 
merce, if  it  existed  in  this  way  between  Hayti  and  the  possessions  of  H.  B.  Majesty,  I 
can  assure  you  that  my  Government  is  disposed  to  take  such  measures  and  make  such 
arrangements  with  yours,  as  will  have  the  effect  of  extending  the  friendly  and  commercial 
relations  which  already  exist  between  them ;  we  shall  be  very  glad  if,  by  means  of  such 
arrangenoents,  Hayti  becomes  the  entrepot  of  North  American  productions ;  for  the  British 
possessions  already  there  exists  a  law  authorizing  entrepot :  I  have  the  honour  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  it. 

To  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  an  arrangement  such  as  that  in  question,  it  would  be 
proner  that  H.  B.  M.'s  Government,  or  those  who  act  for  it,  should  direct  the  British  agents 
in  tois  Republic  to  make  known,  in  a  positive  manner,  the  nature  of  the  relations  they 
desire,  and  the  places  they  wish  to  have  them  extended  to ;  for  ourselves,  we  desire 
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nothing  better  than  to  permit  importations  according  to  the  regulations  of  our  own  laws, 
and  the  permission  of  exporting  to  other  places,  the  produce  of  our  territory  and  of  our 
industry. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  profiting  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  to  you,  Sir,  the  assurance 
of  the  high  consideration  with  which 

I  have  the  honour  to  he, 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  Servant, 
Monsieur  L' Admiral,  (signed)  B.  Ingenac, 

To  His  Excellency  the  Vice-Admiral  Fleming, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Naval  Force 
of  H.  B.  Majesty  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Rev.  William  Knibb,  called  in  ;  and  examined. 

3248.  YOU  were  a  Baptist  missionary  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  was. 

3249.  How  many  years  were  you  resident  in  that  island  in  that  capacity  ? — Rather 
more  than  seven. 

3250.  When  did  you  quit  the  island  of  Jamaica? — Last  April. 

3251.  Were  you  in  the  island  during  the  whole  time  of  the  rebellion? — Yes,  I  was. 

3252.  In  what  part  of  the  island  were  you  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  ? — At  Mon- 
tego  Bay. 

3253.  How  far  from  Montego  Bay  did  the  rebellion  commence? — About  nine  or  ten 
miles. 

3254.  Were  you  conversant  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negroes  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3255.  W^ere  there  a  considerable  number  of  them  belonging  to  the  communion  of 
Baptists  ? — ^A  great  number. 

3256.  Is  there  not  a  Baptist  Society  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  distinct  from  the 
.missionaries  ? — Quite  so. 

3257.  Of  the  Baptists,  in  connexion  with  your  communion,  were  any  of  them  en- 
•gaged  in  that  rebellion  ? — Yes,  there  were  some. 

3258.  Were  they  personally  known  to  you  previous  to  their  having  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion? — No. 

3259.  Were  there  any  of  those  slaves  who  so  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  who  belonged 
to  any  community  to  which  you  preached  ? — There  were  three  tried  by  the  court  martial 
at  Falmouth,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  or  not ;  I 
can  mention  their  names  if  it  is  wished ;  they  were  neither  of  them  sentenced  to  death, 
but  to  different  punishments  by  the  court  martial  at  Falmouth. 

3260.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  slaves  about  Christmas,  1831,  were  they  con- 
tented, or  dissatisfied,  or  how? — They  appeared  very  dissatisfied. 

3261.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  of  that  dissatisfaction? — Some  of  them  came  to  me 
and  stated  that  their  time  was  taken  away  a  great  deal,  that  they  had  not  the  time  that 
was  allowed  them  by  law,  and  that  they  were  severely  flogged,  and  that  when  they 
were  laid  down,  the  overseers  told  them  that  they  would  be  free  after  Christmas,  and 
they  came  to  ask  me  if  it  was  true ;  I  told  them  No,  it  was  not  true. 

3262.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  white  overseer  upon  the  plantation  told  the  slaves 
who  were  punished,  that  they  would  be  fi^e  after  Christmas? — The  slaves  told  me  so, 
and  a  free  man  told  me  so ;  one  of  the  book-keepers  told  me  that  he  had  heard  the 
overseer  on  Flamstead  estate. 

3263.  What  was  the  name  of  that  free  person  ? 

3264.  Will  you  state  what  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  expressed  by  the  negro 
slaves  about  Christmas,  1831? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  cause  except  their  being 
debarred  from  their  religious  privileges,  their  being  flogged  for  attending  at  the  House 
of  God. 

3265.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  negroes  at  that  period  expected  eman- 
•cipation  ? — It  was  the  common  talk ;  they  did  not  mention  it  to  me  that  they  expected 
emancipation  at  all,  they  merely  asked  me  the  question  whether  it  was  true ;  it  was 
talked  about  among  the  planters,  and  among  the  gentlemen,  that  they  would  take  it, 
but  I  had  no  idea  that  they  would. 

3266.  You  mean  that  previous  to  Christmas  there  was  a  general  conversation,  to  the 
.efiect  that  emancipation  would  take  place  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  talk  that 
the  negroes  would  take  it,  that  they  would  be  deceived  by  the  representations  in  the 
Mother  Country ;  and  I  have  heard  since  many  state  that  the  delegate  meetings  led  them 
to  believe  it,  but  that  was  after  the  rebellion;  I  heard  very  little  of  it  before.^ 
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3267.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  negroes  taking  it  ? — I  did  not  know  what  they  meant 
by  it ;  it  was  a  question  I  did  not  enter  into ;  I  never  discussed  it  with  them  ;  I  have 
heard  it  frequently  said  in  the  stores  and  about  the  town  that  the  negroes  expected  it^ 
and  that  they  would  take  it. 

3268.  What  signification  did  you  attach  to  the  words  "  take  it  ?" — I  thought  it  might 
mean  that  they  would  refuse  to  work,  and  make  an  effort  to  obtain  freedom. 

3269.  Are  you  sure  that  those  were  the  precise  words  used,  that  they  would  take  it  ? 
— ^Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I  think  those  were  the  words ;  I  think  it  arose  chiefly 
from  their  fears  that  they  would  do  it,  from  the  agitated  state  of  the  free  part  of  the 
colony  in  discussing  the  question  of  slavery. 

3270.  Did  those  words,  that  they  expected  they  would  take  freedom,  when  you  heard 
them  used,  convey  to  your  mind  an  impression  of  the  intention  of  using  force  ? — No,  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  they  would  use  force. 

3271.  Then  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  you  had  no  idea  that  they  would  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  freedom  by  violence  ? — ^No ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  they  would  take  it ;  I  merely  say  that  I  had  heard 
persons  say  that  they  would,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  kind ;  it  was  merely  common 
conversation,  when  those  delegate  meetings  were  held  ;  those  that  did  not  attend  them, 
that  is,  some  of  the  more  moderate  persons,  said  that  they  were  afraid  they  would  lead 
the  slaves  to  suppose  they  were  free,  and  that  they  were  afraid  they  would  take  it. 

3272.  When  you  heard  that  expression  used  by  others,  did  you  imagine  that  those 
persons  believed  that  force  would  be  used  ? — I  did  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
think  what  they  meant;  I  thought  it  was  idle  talk  produced  by  their  fears,. that  they  were 
afraid  they  might  take  it ;  I  had  no  idea  that  the  white  inhabitants  really  thought  they 
would  do  it. 

3273.  What  do  you  mean  by  delegate  meetings  ? — There  were  meetings  held  in  every 
parish  almost,  with  the  exception  of  Kingston ;  I  attended  one  or  two  of  them  myself, 
and  every  body  was  allowed  to  go  that  chose;  there  were,  I  believe,  some  slaves,  or  at 
least  black  persons,  there  at  those  meetings ;  resolutions  were  passed,  one  of  which  was 
to  the  purport  of  praying  to  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

3274.  Which  meeting  did  you  attend  ? — I  attended  one  at  Falmouth. 

3275.  Upon  that  occasion  do  you  recollect  whether  the  question  of  emancipation 
was  discussed  publicly  ? — Yes. 

3276.  How  many  persons  might  be  present? — I  should  think  about  100  or  120. 

3277.  Did  they  consist  of  proprietors,  and  attorneys,  and  overseers  ? — Yes,  and  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society ;  there  were  very  few  speeches  made ;  there  was  some  desultory 
conversation. 

3278.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  the  speakers ;  I  believe  I  can :  there  was  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  the  Custos;  Mr.  Frater,  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  for  Trelawney ;  und  Mr. 
Laroonias  and  Mr.  Dyer  said  a  few  words ;  but  the  Member  for  Trelawney  was  the 
chief  speaker. 

3279.  What  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  speeches  ? — ^They  were  very  violent ;  there 
was  some  very  foolish  talking  about  resistance,  and  the  danger  of  having  a  servile  war 
if  England  continued  to  interfere,  and  the  force  they  could  raise  to  oppose  it,  and  the 
necessity  for  firm  resistance ;  that  there  should  be  no  further  concessions ;  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  should  be  instructed  not  to  pass  any  ameliorating  clause  until  full 
compensation,  not  only  for  the  slaves,  but  also  for  the  land,  was  given ;  that  was  the 
purport  of  the  speeches,  particularly  the  speech  of  Mr.  Frater. 

3280.  Were  there  any  slaves  present  ? — There  were  some  black  persons  present ;  I 
cannot  state  that  they  were  slaves  without  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  them  ;  but 
it  was  quite  open,  and  slaves  might  have  come. 

3281.  Were  the  slaves,  generally,  aware  that  such  meetings  were  held? — Yes ;  I  know 
that  slaves  did  attend  some  of  those  meetings ;  I  have  ascertained  that  since,  and  they 
immediately  went  and  carried  the  information  to  people  in  the  country. 

3282.  Of  the  100  or  120  persons  present,  about  how  many  were  blacks? — I  should 
not  think  above  six  or  seven ;  but  there  were  a  great  many  coloured  people,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  coloured  slaves ;  it  is  the  coloured  slaves  that  generally  attend  upon 
such  occasions,  domestic  slaves,  who  are  generally  more  intelligent  than  the  blacks  on 
the  plantations. 

3283.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  causes  of  that  insurrection  ? — The  delegate 
meetings  were  one  cause,  the  knowledge  which  the  slaves  had  of  what  is  passing  in  Eng- 
land was  another ;  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  King  of  England  had  made  them  free  was 
another;  but  the  chief  cause  was,  an  idea  that  the  planters  were  going  to  transfer  them 
to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  free  paper  having  come  from  the  King  of  England. 
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3284.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  great  abhorrence  of  the  American  government  in  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  all  the  free  people  of  colour  in  Jamaica  ? — Very  great ;  I  have 
heard  coloured  gentlemen  say  that  they  would  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  before  a 
Yankee  should  set  his  foot  on  the  shore. 

3285.  Is  it  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  free  coloured  people  generally  detest  the 
American  government  ? — Perfectly  so ;  they  have  told  me  so  themselves. 

3286.  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  of  that  detestation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  contempt  with  which  free  persons  of  colour  are  treated  in  the  United  States  ? — 
They  have  stated  that  to  me. 

3287.  Can  you  state  any  other  causes  of  the  insurrection  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  than  those  I  have  stated ;  the  slaves  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  King  had  made 
them  free,  and  they  were  afinaid  from  those  delegate  meetings  that  the  planters  were 
about  to  transfer  them  to  the  American  government,  and  that  they  should  be  slaves  for 
ever;  they  confidently  expected  that  the  King's  troops  would  assist  them  in  gaining  their 
liberty,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  drive  the  whites  to  the  towns,  and  that  the 
King's  troops  would  make  them  give  them  their  freedom,  so  they  stated  to  me;  one 
especially,  under  sentence  of  death,  whom  I  was  requested  to  see. 

3288.  By  whom  were  you  requested  to  see  them? — By  the  Honourable  William  Miller, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  Honour  the  Chief  Justice  ?  the  request  was  not  confined  to 
him,  but  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Miller  to  see  any  one  who  could  impart  information 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  rebellion. 

3289.  Did  you,  before  Christmas  1831,  find  the  slaves,  who  came  within  your  know- 
ledge, particuli^rly  anxious  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  ? — With  the  exception  of  the 
case  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were,  and  I  told  them  upon  that 
occasion  that  I  hoped  they  would  never  mention  th^  subject  again  to  me,  that  if  they  did 

,  I  should  instantly  exclude  them  from  the  church.  The  station  I  occupied  was  at  Fal- 
mouth, not  at  Crooked  Spring ;  I  was  merely  there  upon  a  visit,  and  my  own  members 
never  hinted  the  subject  to  me  about  freedom. 

3290.  Do  you  believe  that  there  existed  in  the  negroes  generally  a  great  anxiety  for 
their  freedom  ? — ^Yes ;  I  am  confident,  from  circumstances  which  have  transpired  since, 
that  there  was  a  general  belief  throughout  the  island  that  they  were  to  be  free,  and  an 
ardent  longing  for  it. 

3291.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  discussions  respecting  the  Polish  war  were  ever  talked 
of  in  Jamaica  with  reference  to  the  state  and  condition  of  slavery  ? — ^They  were  warmly 
discussed  in  the  newspapers,  those  newspapers  the  slaves  had,  and  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  then  that  it  was  exceedingly  unwise,  the  Poles  were  eulogized  for  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  freedom. 

3292.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  newspapers  were  read  by  the  slaves, 
or  their  contents  known  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3293.  Did  any  of  the  slaves  ever  mention  the  subject  to  you  ? — No,  for  the  reason  I 
have  before  mentioned,  they  did  not  mention  the  subject  to  me ;  I  told  them  I  would 
turn  every  one  out  of  the  church  who  harboured  such  sentiments,  because  it  was  decidedly 
erroneous. 

3294.  In  your  subsequent  conversations  with  the  slaves  who  had  been  implicated  in 
the  rebellion,  did  they  state  to  you  that  they  had  been  aware  of  the  discussion  about  the 
Poles  ? — They  stated  that  they  read  from  the  English  newspapers  that  the  British  people 
did  not  like  slavery,  and  that  they  expected  from  that  that  they  would  never  fight  against 
them  if  they  tried  to  regain  their  liberty ;  others  informed  me  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  on  the  properties,  as  they  could  not  read  themselves,  to  hire  persons  to  read  the 
papers  that  came  from  England  and  the  Jamaica  Courant. 

3295.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves  that  it 
was  a  praiseworthy  act  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  freedom  ? — That  was 
the  impression  of  those  men;  at  least  one  of  them  stated  that  if  he  had  twenty  lives  he 
would  risk  them  all  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  There  was  one  on  Round  Hill  Estate 
(I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  estate),  who  went  up  to  the  soldiers  and  said,  "I  will 
never  work  again  as  a  slave  ;  give  me  freedom  and  I  will  work ;  you  may  shoot  me  ;** 
he  opened  his  breast,  and  they  shot  him  immediately. 

3296.  Did  he  say  he  would  work  for  wages  ? — I  was  told  that  was  his  expression ;  I 
have  frequently  heard  them  say  since  that  they  would  work  for  wages. 

3297.  From  the  violent  language  that  was  used  at  those  public  meetings,  was  the 
inference  raised,  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  that  some  benefit  or  other  had  come  out  to 
them  from  England,  and  that  the  planters  had  suppressed  that  benefit  ? — Yes ;  imme- 
diately after  the  meeting  at  Montego  Bay,  the  chief  rebel,  the  person  that  planned  the 
whole,  went  to  the  estates  in  the  neighbouriiood  where  the  insurrection  was  planned,  and 
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stated  that  he  had  heard  that  the  King  was  about  to  make  them  free,  and  that  they  were 
making  what  they  called  a  studiotiony  be  meant  a  study,  to  destroy  all  the  black  men,  and 
keep  the  women ;  and  that  from  that  time  they  entered  into  a  league  to  defend  them- 
selves. In  the  insurrection  there  was  no  desire  to  burn,  from  all  that  I  could  learn. 
From  the  number  that  I  examined,  their  intention  was  to  confine  the  white  persons,  but 
not  to  injure  them,  and  not  to  let  them  go  again  till  they  promised  them  payment  for 
their  labour.  There  was  no  design  of  leaving  the  property,  but  they  intended  wliat 
would  be  called  in  England  a  turn  out,  till  they  were  promised  remuneration  for 
their  labour,  and  the  price  they  had  fixed  was  2s.  6d.  a  day,  the  present  price  of  work- 
house men. 

3298.  Is  not  that  the  price  paid  for  a  workhouse  negro  when  he  is  hired  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
paid  it  myself  more  than  once. 

3299.  When  the  insurrection  took  place  did  they  act  up  to  that  intention  ? — No ;  they 
broke  open  the  stores,  and  got  drunk,  and  then  they  fired  the  property.  I  am  merely 
stating  what  was  told  me  when  (  was  requested  to  examine  them  ;  those  examinations  I 
have,  and  I  can  produce  them  if  the  Committee  wish  to  see  them. 

3300.  You  have  stated  that,  from  the  language  used  at  those  meetings,  the  negroes  con- 
cluded that  some  boon  or  other  had  arrived  for  them ;  do  you  know  whether,  from  the 
veiy  violence  of  the  language  used  at  those  meetings,  they  concluded  that  that  boon  which 
had  so  come  from  England  was  the  extinction  of  slavery  ? — Yes ;  their  impression  was 
that,  in  their  own  words,  the  King  had  made  them  free. 

3301.  Did  they  argue  from  the  very  violence  of  the  planters  that  the  boon  which  had 
come  must  be  freedom  ? — ^They  argued  it  from  their  having  meetings  to  transfer  them  to 
America. 

3302.  You  stated  that  you  were  informed  that  a  negro  went  up  to  the  soldiers  and 
said  that  he  would  never  work  again  as  a  slave,  but  that  they  might  shoot  him  if  they 
pleased,  and  that  he  was  shot ;  can  you  state  whether  he  was  shot  by  the  King's  troops 
or  by  the  militia  ? — By  the  militia,  the  militia  was  stationed  there ;  that  circumstance  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  Jamaica  papers ;  it  was  stated,  I  believe,  in  the  Cornwall 
Chronicle,  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  is  the  editor. 

3303.  When  you  state  that  the  slaves  feared  they  were  about  to  be  transferred  to 
America,  do  you  mean  that  they  expected  they  were  to  be  taken  to  America,  or  that  the 
island  of  Jamaica  was  about  to  renounce  its  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  United  States  ? — I  mean  the  latter. 

3304.  What  was  the  conduct  of  those  Baptists  generally,  who  belonged  to  the  Baptist 
mission,  with  respect  to  their  masters*  property? — ^They saved  it. 

3305.  Can  you  state  any  instances  in  which  the  Baptist  slaves  took  an  active  part  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  property  of  their  masters  ? — I  can  state  several.  On  Green 
Park  Estate,  in  Trelawney,  where  I  had  thirty  or  forty  members,  and  perhaps  in  the 
whole  eighty  or  one  hundred  connected  with  the  church ;  they  mounted  guard  every 
night ;  when  the  rebels  came  down  to  set  fire  to  the  trash-house  they  put  it  out.  They 
took  up  two  or  three  of  the  rebels  and  brought  them  down  to  Falmouth,  and  they 
receiveoi  a  reward  from  the  magistrates  for  so  doing ;  they  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
they  had  done  right,  for  that  the  other  slaves  said  they  did  wrong  to  take  up  their  own 
colour  for  Buckrams  money  ;  I  told  them  that  they  had  done  right.  I  called  Mr.  White-  * 
home,  a  brother  missionary,  that  he  might  hear  the  instructions  I  gave ;  I  then  begged 
them  earnestly  to  go  back  and  defend  the  property  to  the  last,  and  they  did  so. 

3306.  Upon  whose  estate  was  that  ? — I  think  it  belongs  to  the  house  of  Atherton,  but 
I  am  not  confident ;  a  reference  to  the  Jamaica  Almanack  would  give  that  information  ; 
it  is  Green  Park,  in  Trelawney. 

3307.  Is  there  not  a  distinction  in  your  society  between  persons  who  are  members  and 
those  who  are  inquirers  ? — Yes. 

3308.  What  is  the  distinction  between  members  and  inquirers  ? — A  member  is  a 
person  who  has  been  under  instruction  for  a  considerable  time,  whose  conduct  has  been 
consistent,  and  who,  after  requesting  it,  has  been  received  into  the  church  into  full  com- 
munion by  baptism,  a  person,  who,  we  believe,  has  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  An 
inquirer  is  one  who  comes  expressing  a  desire  to  be  taught  something  about  religion,  and 
he  is  kept  in  that  state,  if  his  conduct  is  sincere,  if  his  attendance  is  regular,  for  two  or 
three  years,  till  he  gains  some  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

3309.. Then  it  is  a  sort  of  probationary  state? — Yes,  a  "probationer"  would  be  a 
better  term  ;  many  who  become  inquirers  go  back  perhaps  directly,  but  still  they 
retain  the  name,  though  we  discard  them  if  they  are  absent  Ithree  months  without  a  suf- 
ficient cause. 
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3310.  Was  any  money  paid  to  the  Green  Park  negroes,  for  their  faithful  conduct,  bjr 
the  House  of  Assembly  ? — Yes,  the  sum  of  £40, 1  believe ;  there  are  several  instances  of 
our  members  receiving  a  reward  from  the  House  of  Assembly  for  their  good  conduct. 

33tl.  Did  the  negroes  of  that  estate  address  any  letter  to  their  mistress? — They  did; 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  her  through  me,  thinking  that  I  should  call  upon  her  and  present 
it;  it  was  not  written  by  themselves,  it  was  merely  signed  by  them. 

3312.  Do  you  know  the  Weston  Favell  Estate  ? — I  do. 

3313.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Charles  Campbell,  a  slave  upon  that 
estate? — I  do. 

3314.  Was  he  connected  with  your  mission  ? — Yes. 

3315.  What  did  he  do  during  ihe  rebellion  ? — He  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  property 
and  defended  it ;  there  were  about  twenty-seven  Baptists  on  that  property ;  he  came  to  me 
after  the  rebellion,  and  stated  that  the  overseers  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Charles,  I  know 
your  minister  has  told  you  to  bum  the  properly ;''  he  said,  "  Have  you  a  Bible,  Sir?** 
the  overseer  said,  "  No,  I  have  no  Bible,  what  do  you  want  a  Bible  for  ?  "  He  said,  "If 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  do;  if  you  will  bring  me  a  Bible  that  I  may  take  an  ' 
oath,  I  will  just  tell  you  what  the  minister  told  me  yesterday ; "  he  said,  "  No,  he  should 
not  trouble  himself  about  that ;  he  knew  that  Knibb  had  told  him  to  burn  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  he  expected  it  to  be  done ;  the  overseer  then  gave  every  thing  into  the  hands  of 
that  man;  he  was  absent  a  month,  and  during  that  time  the  man  took  care  of  the  whole 
property ;  he  turned  the  people  out  regularly  to  work,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  not  a 
single  Baptist  on  the  property  refused  to  turn  out  when  the  rest  did,  and  they  took  up 
one  or  two  that  were  disorderly  and  confined  them,  and,  since  that  time,  he  has  received 
his  freedom  for  his  good  conduct ;  so  he  stated  to  me :  he  said,  '<  My  master  has  just 
made  me  free ;  '^  I  asked  him  who  his  master  was,  and  he  told  me  the  gentleman*s  name, 
but  I  forget  it;  I  said,  "What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  "  he  said,  "Massa  says,  you  Baptists 
are  the  most  curious  people  in  the  world,  some  of  you  behave  so  well,  and  some  so 
ill." 

3316.  Was  he  a  deacon  of  your  church  ?-^He  was. 

3317.  Do  you  know  the  Oxford  estate  ? — I  do. 

3318.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Barrett  upon  that  estate? — I  do. 

3319.  What  was  his  conduct  with  respect  to  his  master's  property? — He  saved  it,  he 
defended  it. 

3320.  Was  he  a  deacon  of  your  church? — He  was ;  he  has  since  received  his  freedom 
for  his  good  conduct ;  so  he  stated  to  me. 

3321.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  George  Prince  of  Wales  ? — I  do. 

3322.  What  was  his  conduct  upon  the  estate  upon  which  he  was  a  slave  ? — He  had  the 
whole  of  it  left  in  his  charge  "with  the  keys  of  the  stores  and  a  letter,  rather  a  long  one,  tell- 
ing him  what  he  was  to  do  during  the  time  that  the  overseer  should  be  absent ;  he  kept 
the  estate  in  order,  and  delivered  the  keys  back  safely. 

3323.  Did  he  carry  on  the  regular  work  upon  the  estate  ? — ^Yes,  both  he  and  Barrett 
did  so  during  the  time. 

3324.  Was  it  in  crop  time  ? — No,  it  was  before  crop  time. 

3325.  How  many  members  had  you  upon  the  estate  ? — About  thirty  upon  that  estate, 
and  eighty-six  upon  the  Oxford  estate ;  nearly  the  whole  of  both  estates  are  Baptists.  I 
used  to  preach  on  both  of  them. 

3326.  Do  you  know  Carlton  estate  ?— Yes. 

3327.  How  did  the  negroes  connected  with  your  mission  conduct  themselves  upon  that 
estate? — Mr.  Cron,  the  attorney,  stated,  that  they  saved  the  property;  he  stated  so  to  Mr. 
Waddell,  and  sent  it  down  to  me  in  a  note ;  he  sent  those  persons  to  me  as  witnesses  on 
my  trial ;  but  I  had  no  personal  communication  with  him. 

3328.  Do  you  know  how  many  Baptists  connected  with  the  mission  were  tried  and  con- 
victed ? — I  can  merely  state  that,  when  about  ninety  had  been  hung  at  Montego  Bay,  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  saw  the  names,  that  there  were  not  six  of  his  members 
among  them ;  none  of  mine  suffered  death  after  triaJ ;  some  were  shot  at  random ;  but  of 
those  that  were  tried,  not  one  suffered  death,  that  I  could  find  out. 

3329.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cantlow,  one  of  your  missionaries  ? — Yes. 

3330.  Was  not  his  church  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  rebellion  ? — It     was. 

3331.  How  many  leaders  had  he? — Eighteen. 

3332.  Of  those  eighteen,  can  you  state  how  many  remained  faithful  to  their  master  s  ? — 

Fifteen.  , 

3333.  Were  the  three  others  suspected? — They  were;  two  of  those  were  hung.  ^ 

3334.  On  the  Leyden  estate,  do  you  know  any  Baptist  who  there  received  his  freedom 
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or  his  good  behaviour  ? — Yes,  a  man  named  Freeze  Escrow ;  when  I  say  that  I  know  it, 
mean  that  they  have  told  me  that  their  master  has  given  them  their  freedom.'   I  have  not 
een  the  papers  drawn  out. 

3335.  What  became  of  his  wife  in  the  rebellion? — He  told  me  that  she  was  shot, 
^hen  he  came  he  brought  me  his  ticket  to  show  that  he  was  a  member,  and  his  wife's. 
'.  asked  him  about  his  wife,  and  he  told  me  that  she  had  been  shot  in  her  hut. 

3336.  By  whom  had  she  been  shot? — By  the  militia. 

3337.  Was  she  tried  ?— No,  they  went  shooting  at  random ;  when  they  went  to  the 
&egro  houses  they  shot  in  at  the  houses. 

3338.  Was  she  in  her  house  when  they  shot  her  ? — Yes,  so  he  told  me. 

3339.  Was  Freeze  Escrow  ordered  at  any  time  to  perform  the  part  of  an  executioner  ? 
lie  stated  so. 

3340.  Did  he  refuse  ? — He  did. 

3341.  Will  you  state  the  circumstance? — He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  that  I  sub- 
poenaed on  my  trial ;  he  stated  to  my  attorney  that  when  he  refused,  the  white  man 
instantly  took  his  mascheet  from  him,  and  chopped  the  man  to  death. 

3342.  What  is  a  mascheet  ?— It  is  a  long  knife  which  they  cut  the  canes  with ;  they 
call  them  cutlasses,  but  a  cutlass  does  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  thing. 

3343.  Was  that  the  overseer? was  overseer  of and  the 

■ebel  came  from  Flamstead  Estate,  and  he  asked  him,  "  Where  are  my  horses  ?  "  the  man 
•aid,  "  Lewis  has  got  them."  He  said  to  Freeze  Escrow.  "  Do  your  duty,"  and  he  took 
lim  to  the  place  where  they  left  the  dead  bodies.  Freeze  Escrow  said,  *'  What,  Sir,  kill 
lim  1  I  cannot  do  that,"  and  then  he  instantly  took  the  mascheet  and  chopped  the  man  to 
death  in  the  presence  of  Freeze  Escrow,  and  then  left  him  there. 

3344.  Did  Freeze  Escrow  depose  to  that  in  a  court  of  law,  or  before  the  court  martial  ? 
-No. 

3345.  Did  he  state  that  fact  to  you  ?— He  stated  that  to  my  attorney ;  I  had  it  in  my 
brief  of  the  evidence. 

3346.  Did  you  hear  him  state  it  yourself? — No,  I  merely  heard  him  say  that  his  wife 
vras  shot  in  the  house.  I  heard  him  talking  about  the  men  being  chopped  to  death;  but 
it  was  so  common  to  chop  them  to  death  or  shoot  them  without  trial,  that  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  inquire  particularly  into  that  circumstance. 

3347.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Rickets  ?— Yes. 

3348.  Was  he  one  of  Mr.  BurchelFs  deacons  ? — Yes. 

3349.  Did  he  take  care  of  the  property  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  ? — He  saved  it ; 
and  he  also  stated  that  he  had  obtained  his  freedom ;  he  belongs  to  the  same  person  as 
Charles  Campbell,  I  think. 

3350.  Have  any  of  the  deacons  of  your  persuasion  been  executed  ? — None ;  I  have 
not  heard  of  one ;  I  have  not  heard  of  one  leader  except  Adam  Gordon ;  there  may 
have  been  others,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any ;  I  believe  some  have  been  shot  in  the 
country,  but  none  that  have  been  tried :  many  have  been  taken  up  and  acquitted.  Since 
I  have  heard  of  another. 

3351.  What  was  done  with  you  when  this  rebellion  broke  out  ?— On  Sunday,  the  first 
of  January,  I  was  taken  for  a  soldier. 

3352.  What  did  you  do  upon  that? — I  went  and  spoke  to  the  Colonel,  and  told  him  that 
tny  impression  was  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  sent  out  strict  orders  that  no  mission- 
iry  was  to  do  military  duty,  and  that  I  was  entirely  incapable  of  it. 

3353.  Was  that  excuse  received  ? — I  was  told  it  was  no  use  to  make  any  parley,  that  I 
must  take  up  arms. 

3354.  How  long  did  you  serve  ? — On  the  Wednesday,  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  keep 
►entry,  I  was  taken  prisoner. 

3355.  By  whom  ? — By ,  a  lieutenant  I  believe  he  was. 

3356.  Where  was  this  ? — It  was  in  the  court-house  at  Falmouth,  which  was  made  a 
)arrack. 

3357.  Was  he  an  officer  in  the  militia,  or  in  the  King's  troops? — The  militia. 

3358.  What  was  done  with  you  when  you  were  taken  prisoner  ? — I  was  speaking  to 
)ne  of  my  deacons,  a  soldier,  and  the  man  I  have  mentioned  came  up  to  me  with  a  drawn 
word  ;  he  drew  the  sword  before  my  face,  and  said  to  two  of  the  black  men,  "  Take  that 
nan  prisoner,"  and  they  put  their  bayonets  on  their  muskets,  and  guarded  me  to  the 
^ard-room. 

3359.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?— About  half  an  hour,  when  they  guarded  me 
ip  to  the\)arrack-room. 
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3360.  What  was  done  then? — CapUin came  to  me;  he  was  the  officer  in 

whose  company  I  was,  and  said,  "  Colonel has  given  me  orders  to  inform  you, 

that  you  must  proceed  to  head  quarters  in  half  an  hour ;"  I  said, "  How  are  we  to  go,  Sir  ?" 


Veneris,  13°  die  Julii,  1 832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  William  Knibb,  colled  in;  and  further  examined. 

3361.  WITHOUT  mentioning  names,  would  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  took 
place  after  you  were  arrested  previous  to  your  trial  ? — 1  was  informed  that  ]  was  to  pro- 
ceed in  half  an  hour  to  head  quarters. 

3362.  Were  you  conveyed  to  head  quarters  ? — Yes. 

3363.  How  were  you  conveyed  there  ? — [n  an  open  boat. 
3564.  Upon  your  arrival  at  head  quarters  what  took  place? — 1  was  marched  between  • 

soldiers  to  the  head  quarters  when  I  landed  from  the  boat. 

3365.  Through  the  open  street,  in  open  day  ? — It  was  in  the  evening  that  I  arrived, 
about  7  o'clock. 

3366.  Were  you  examined  that  evening? — No,  I  have  not  been  examined  at  all. 

3367.  You  were  not  examined  at  the  head  quarters  ? — No. 

3368.  What  was  done  with  you  that  night  ? — I  was  taken  from  thence  to  the  court- 
house, and  from  thence  to  the  Ciistos,  and  then  back  to  the  guard-house,  guarded  as  be- 
fore ;  the  Major-general  delivered  me  over  to  the  civil  power  immediately  without  seeing 
me,  and  they  delivered  me  back  to  the  military,  that  is,  the  Gustos  put  me  in  possession 
of  the  military  power  that  was  there. 

3369.  What  became  of  you  that  night  ? — I  was  put  in  the  jury  box,  at  the  court-house, 
at  Montego  Bay,  guarded  by  four  soldiers  with  bayonets. 

3370.  So  you  passed  the  night?— Till  12  o'clock. 

3371.  Then  what  took  place? — A  gentleman  came  and  offered  bail  for  me  and  two 
others  that  were  with  me. 

3372.  Were  you  informed  what  the  accusation  against  you  was  ? — No. 

3373.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  the  insurrection,  while  martial  law  was  in  force  ? — ^Yes. 

3374.  The  people  were  afraid  ?— At  first  the  gentleman  offered  to  be  security  for  our 
appearance  during  the  night,  that  he  might  take  us  from  the  noise  and  reproach  and  con- 
tumely cast  upon  us ;  he  offered  to  be  our  security  to  the  Major-general. 

3375.  You  say  there  were  two  others  who  were  detained  with  you  ? — Two  other  mis- 
sionaries. 

3376.  Baptist  missionaries  ? — Yes. 

3377.  You  all  three  experienced  the  same  treatment  ? — Yes. 

3378.  What  are  the  names  of  the  other  two  missionaries? — Mr.  Whitehome  and  Mr. 
Abbott. 

3379.  Were  they  members  of  your  persuasion,  acting  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

3380.  Where  did  they  officiate  ? — One  at  Lucea,  and  the  other  at  Rio  Bueno  and  Stewart's 
Town. 

3381.  Did  their  arrest  take  place  on  the  same  day  as  yours?— Yes. 

3382.  Was  he  the  same  person  who  was  an  attorney  at  the  house  of  Stevenson  and 
Whitehome,  or  a  preacher  ?— The  same  person. 

3383.  Had  they  also  been  compelled  to  serve  in  the  militia  as  well  as  you  ? — Yes. 

3384.  Were  they  serving  in  the  same  company  with  you  ? — No. 

3385.  Were  they  employed  in  the  same  military  duty  as  you  were  ? — No. 

3386.  You  did  not  meet  them  until  you  were  all  three  arrested  together? — No, 
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3387.  Weie  you  conveyed  to  head  quarters  together  in  an  open  boat  ? — Yes. 

3388.  Then  when  did  your  trial  take  place,  how  long  after  the  day  of  your  arrest? — It 
'as  the  second  Wednesday  in  March,  i  believe,  that  the  indictment  was  found,  and  it 
as  the  2d  day  of  January  that  I  was  arrested. 

3389.  And,  in  the  interval,  where  were  you  and  your  brother  missionaries  detained  ? — 
Lt  Montego  Bay. 

3390.  In  close  confinement?— We  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  town ;  we  were  noi 
Q  close  confinement,  our  bail  was  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  town. 

3391.  You  were  bailed  on  that  condition? — Yes. 

3392.  All  three  of  you  ? — Yes. 

3393.  No  assizes  are  held  at  Montego  Bay,  except  in  March ;  the  assizes  are  held  at 
I^mwall  on  the  second  Monday  in  March  ? — I  think  it  is  twice  a-year,  this  was  the  first 
Lssize. 

3394.  That  occurred  after  you  had  been  taken  up  ? — Yes. 

3395.  During  the  interval  between  the  bail  being  accepted  for  your  appearance  at  your 
rial,  and  your  trial,  did  you  or  your  brother  missionaries  experience  any  treatment  in 
bflontego  Bay,  either  from  the  authorities  or  planters,  of  which  you  have  reason  to  com- 
plain ? — ^Yes. 

3396.  Without  mentioning  names,  state  what  occurred  of  your  own  knowledge  of  which 
rou  so  complained  ?— I  was  ordered  dowo  to  the  court-house  one  morning  on  the  charge 
>f  having  preached  on  the  Lord's  day,  and,  on  denying  it  and  saying  I  had  not,  but  that  I 
lad  merely  performed  family  worship,  and  that  no  congregation  was  present,  I  was  sent 
^ack  again.  A  little  time  after  that  two  gentlemen  came  running  to  me,  one  of  them  a 
nagistrate,  saying  I  must  escape  immediately,  for  there  were  fifty  persons  coming  up  with 
^lubs  to  murder  me  ;  he  offered  me  his  house  for  my  wife  and  child. 

3397.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  names  ? — One  of  them,  but  not  the  last ;  it 
iras  John  Manderson,  esquire ;  he  offered  me  his  house ;  I  took  my  wife  and  child  to  his 
bouse ;  he  stated  that  he  would  lose  his  life  before  I  should  lose  mine. 

3398.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  persuasion  ? — No. 

3399.  Who  was  the  other  person  i — ^There  were  two  or  three  others ;  Mr.Lewin,a  Jew, 
vras  one,  and  Mr.  R.  a  collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs,  was  another. 

3400.  These  gentlemen  offered  you  protection  ? — Yes. 

3401.  Stating  to  you  that  a  mob  was  about  to  come  with  clubs  to  take  your  life  ? — Yes, 
ind  not  only  my  life,  but  that  of  the  other  missionaries,  Mr.  Whitehorne  and  Mr.  Abbott. 

3402.  You  mentioned  that  you  were  accused  at  the  court  of  having  preached  on  the 
Lord's  day  ;  was  your  preaching  interdicted  ? — Yes. 

3403.  By  whom? — by  Colonel  Lawson. 

3404.  Was  this  interdict  only  in  force  during  the  existence  of  martial  law  ? — He  did 
not  state  that,  he  said  that  our  functions  were  ceased. 

3405.  Was  that  in  writing,  or  was  it  verbal? — Verbal. 

3406.  And  was  that  order  common  to  you  and  your  brother  missionaries,  or  was  it 
Lconfined  to  you  ? — I  considered  it  was  confined  to  the  three  of  us  who  were  there ;  four 
^of  us  were  there. 

[    3407.  Martial  law  was  in  force  at  the  time  that  interdict  was  given? — Yes. 

*    3408.  When  did  martial  law  cease  ? — The  5th  of  February. 

i    3409.  Did  you  consider  that  interdict  to  be  continued  up  to  the  time  of  your  trial  in 

I  March,  after  the  expiration  of  martial  law  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

3410.  Did  you  preach  after  the  expiration  of  martial  law  ? — No,  not  at  Falmouth,  or  in 
^y  part  of  the  disturbed  district. 

3411.  Did  your  brother  missionaries  preach  ?— Not  in  that  part  of  the  island,  but  they 
were  never  stopped  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 

3412.  Go  on  with  your  narrative  of  what  occurred  after  you  were  offered  refuge  in  the 
jiouse  of  Mr.  Manderson  ? — He  came  up  and  stated,  from  the  circumstances  he  had  heard 
in  the  town,  he  did  not  consider  me  safe  in  his  house,  and  Mr.  R.  instantly  went  to  some 
of  the  captains  of  the  ships  to  ask  them  if  they  would  afford  a  shf^lter  for  the  night ;  this 
was  after  martial  law* 

3413.  What  dav  of  the  month  was  this  ? — I  will  tell  you  by  refening  to  airemorandum. 

3414.  Is  that  from  a  memorandum  taken  at  the  time  ?— Yes,  it  was  on  the  7th  of 
February. 

3415.  Tliat  was  on  the  day  martial  law  had  ceased  ?— Martial  law  was  taken  off  on 
the  5th. 

3416.  Now  you  have  stated  that  these  gentlemen  informed  you  that  fifty  men,  with 
dabs,  were  about  to  come  to  attack  you  ?--A  number  of  men  with  clubs ;  t'.:ty  did  not 
state  fifty,  but  to  the  amount  of  fifty. 
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3417.  Did  you  see  any  thing  to  confirm  this  rumour  ? — I  only  saw  one  person  with 
club  or  a  stick ;  it  was  part  of  the  rails  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  chapel ;  I  did  not  sf 
the  mob ;  I  ran  immediately  with  my  wife  and  child  to  Mr.  Manderson,  and  there  tool 
refuge. 

3418.  What  took  place  at  the  chapel  on  that  day  ? — It  was  demolished. 

341 9.  By  black  or  by  white  men  ? — By  white  men. 

3420.  Is  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  did  not  see  them  at  it ;  but  in  obtaining  e 
dence  persons  came  to  me  who  saw  them,  and  who  are  ready  to  depose  it  on  oath.  ^ 

3421.  Was  there  more  than  one  Baptist  chapel  at  Montego  Bay? — No. 

3422.  After  the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  at  which  you  were  not  present,  did  you  n 
the  spot? — Yes. 

3423.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  remains  of  the  chapel  ? — ^They  were  all  ca 
away. 

3424.  There  was  no  trace  remaining ;   it  was  a  complete  ruin  ? — ^There  was  one  s 
piece  of  wall  on  one  side ;   the  outhouse,  the  garden  fences  and  gates,  and  every  thii 
were  carried 'away,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  of  the  well. 

3425.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  this  outrage  committed  ? — It  commenced  at  tweh 
o'clock,  at  mid-day. 

3426.  Were  any  troops  at  Montego  Bay  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

3427.  What  forces  ? — I  cannot  state  exactly  the  force ;  the  Major-general  was  there. 

3428.  Were  the  King's  ships  in  the  bay  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

3429.  Was  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  at  Montego  Bay  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

3430.  At  mid-day,  by  a  mob  of  white  men,  your  chapel  was  destroyed  ? — Yes,  it 
white  men. 

3431.  As  you  heard? — I  examined  persons. 

3432.  You  do  not  know  the  fact  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  was  not  there;  I  sh 
have  been  murdered  if  I  had  been  there. 

3433.  Was  the  man  you  saw  with  a  rail  of  your  chapel  a  white  man  ? — Yes. 

3434.  What  was  his  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name. 

3435.  You,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  Mr.  Manderson's  house  at  the  time  the  cha[ 
was  destroyed  ? — No ;  after  the  demolition  of  the  chapel,  it  was  stated  to  me  by  tl 
persons  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  were  coming  from  the  chapel,  after  they  had  destroy 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  me  and  the  other  missionaries. 

3436.  You  fled  with  your  wife  ? — Yes,  and  my  child. 

3437.  To  Mr.  Manderson's  house  ? — ^Yes. 

3438.  What  became  of  the  other  missionaries  ? — ^They  went  with  me ;  we  had  all  liv 
together  in  a  hired  house. 

3439.  You  all  fled  together  upon  this  report  ? — Yes. 

3440.  Now,  during  this  time,  or  about  this  time,  did  you  receive  any  insults  in  i\m 
streets  of  Montego  from  the  white  men  ? — I  went  on  board  a  ship,  on  board  one  of  Hip 
Majesty's  vessels. 

3441.  That  is  after  this? — On  the  same  day. 

3442.  Prior  to  this,  before  the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  and  after  you  and  your  brother 
missionaries  were  out,  were  you  ever  insulted  ? — ^We  did  not  walk  the  streets,  we  kepi 
at  home. 

3443.  Why  not  ?— We  were  Tearful. 

3444.  You  dared  not? — We  dared  not. 

3445.  Was  that  fear  common  to  your  brother  missionaries  ?— We  all  felt  alarmed ;  wc 
thought  it  prudent  to  keep  at  home,  as  the  state  of  feeling  was  of  that  kind. 

3446.  On  what  was  your  fear  founded ;  was  it  the  fear  of  the  blacks  ? — No. 

3447.  Of  whom  were  you  afraid  then  ? — Of  the  whites. 

3448.  Why  were  you  afraid  of  the  whites  ? — From  the  very  scurrilous  pieces  that  weri 
in  the  paper  continually  against  us ;  from  the  representations  in  the  papers  that  we  shoal^ 
be  tarred  and  feathered  wherever  we  were  met  with,  and  from  the  state  of  feeling  whicli 
our  friends  represented  to  us. 

3449.  What  papers  ? — ^The  Courant  and  the  Cornwall  Courier,  published  at  FalmoutH 

3450.  Your  fears  were  founded  on  what  you  had  read  in  papers,  or  heard  from  others 
more  than  from  any  insult  or  hardship  you  had  experienced  r — I  had  experienced  man/  S 
I  was  in  their  power^  that  was  hardship  enough ;  that  led  me  to  keep  far  enough  firotf 
them. 

3451.  Except  your  being  compelled  to  serve  in  the  militia,  and  being  under  arrest  wfa6i 
you  were  accused  of  crime,  what  other  hardship  did  you  experience,  of  which  you  think 

j^ourself  enticed  to  complain  ? — I  never  was  accused  of  a  crime  that  I  know  of. 
3^S2.  How  do  you  say  you  were  not  accused  of  a  crime  when  you  were  brought  ^ 
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kmlf  and  had  an  indictment  found  against  you  ?-^I  was  discharged  prior  to  that ;  I  have 
lie  discharge  here  in  the  Gustos'  writing. 

^  3453.  Were  you  not  brought  to  trial  for  a  crime  antecedent  to  your  first  arrest  when 
you  were  serving  as  a  militia>man  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  the  indictment  does 
Dot  state  the  nature  of  the  crime.  I  was  discharged  (I  have  the  discharge  now  in  my 
possession)  from  my  recognizance. 

3454.  You  said  you  were  let  out  upon  bail? — Yes ;  that  bail  was  taken  oflf  on  the  14th 
)f  February,  and  I  was  permitted  to  return  home. 

3455.  The  offence  for  which  you  were  apprehended,  and  on  which  you  were  originally 
>ailed,  was  not  the  offence  for  which  you  were  brought  to  trial  in  March  ? — No,  I  never 
leard  why  I  was  apprehended. 

3456.  Did  not  the  Attorney-General  issue  a  nolle  prosequi  ? — He  did. 

3457.  Was  not  an  indictment  preferred  against  you  before  the  grand  jury  at  Montego 
aay  ?— Yes. 

3458.  Was  it  not  found  by  the  grand  jury  ? — Yes. 

3459.  Did  not  the  Attomey>General  of  the  island  subsequently  issue  a  nolle  prosequi 
»  that  indictment? — Yes;  I  was  asked  if  I  received  insult;  I  stated  that  I  fell  down 
through  fatigue,  as  I  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  afterwards,  when  I  had  been  seven 
lours  in  the  boat  with  my  feet  wet.  I  fell  down  over  a  bed  that  was  spread  at  the  court- 
boase.  The  soldier  lifted  up  his  bayonet  and  his  musket,  and  put  it  to  my  breast,  and 
Gold  me  with  an  oath  that,  if  I  did  not  get  up  that  moment,  he  would  stab  me.  When  I 
isked  permission  to  lie  down  on  the  boards  after  I  took  off  my  stockings  to  dry,  I  asked 
him  civilly  to  let  me  lie  down  on  the  boards.  He  said,  ''  No,  you  damned  villain,  if  you 
stir  one  step,  or  speak  one  word,  I  will  shoot  you  immediately ;  you  are  to  be  shot 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it.'* 

3460.  Was  he  a  militia-man  or  a  King's  soldier  ? — ^A  militia-man. 

3461 .  You  said  something  about  tarring  and  feathering ;  was  that  said  to  you  as  a 
threat,  or  did  you  read  of  it  ? — After  I  was  released  by  the  Gustos  Barrett,  when  I  went 
back  to  one  of  my  children  at  Falmouth,  I  could  not  go  to  my  house ;  it  was  taken  away 
from  me ;  my  friends  were  scattered  hither  and  thither. 

3462.  This  was  after  the  nolle  prosequi? — No,  before  I  was  released  on  the  14th. 
346S.  Will  you  put  in  that  discharge  ? — 

[TAc  Witness  produced  and  delivered  in  the  following  Paper  :'\ 

Montego  Bay,  February  14, 1830. 
Having  examined  the  Evidence  of  Samuel  Stennett,  Alexander  Erskine,  Adam  and 

Paris,  against Knibbs,  Baptist  Missionary,  and  finding  nothing  therein  to  support  a 

criminal  prosecution,  I  declare  the  said  — ^  Knibbs  discharged,  with  his  sureties,  from 
their  recognizances. 

Richard  Barrett,  Gustos. 


3464.  Martial  law  expired  on  the  7th  ?— Yes. 

3465.  And  that  document  is  dated  on  the  14th  ? — Yes. 

3466.  For  seven  days  after  the  expiration  of  martial  law  you  and  your  sureties  re- 
mained subject  to  that  recognizance  ? — ^Yes. 

3467.  You  were  released  from  it  without  trial  by  the  document  you  now  produce  '. — 
Yes,  it  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Manderson,  my  surety ;  he  was  surety  for  me. 

3468.  You  were  not  detained  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days  from  martial  law  ? — Yes. 

3469.  Is  not  Mr.  Manderson,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  a  person  of  colour? 
—Yes. 

3470.  Where  was  your  cure  ? — At  Falmouth. 

3471.  How  far  distant  from  Montego  Bay? — ^Twenty-one  miles  and  a  half. 

3472.  The  chapel  that  was  destroyed  was  at  Montego  Bay  ? — One  of  them. 

3473.  What  became  of  your  chapel  at  Falmouth? — It  was  destroyed. 

3474.  When  ? — It  was  commenced  on  the  6th  and  finished  on  the  7th. 

3475.  Was  that  the  same  day  that  the  chapel  at  Montego  Bay  was  destroyed  — I  think 
it  was  the  same  day ;  Montego  Bay  was  destroyed  on  the  7th. 

3476.  Had  you  reason  to  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  slaves  of  your  congregation  at 
Falmoath  was,  during  your  absence  as  a  militia-man,  and  your  arrest ;  in  the  state  of 
alarm  in  which  you  remained  under  a  partial  arrest  at  Montego  Bay,  have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  feeling  of  your  black  congregation  ? — Yes. 

£|77.  State  to  the  Gommittee  what  you  know  to  have  been  the  sute  of  their  feelings  ? 
—They  were  exceedingly  anxious  respecting  me,  and  when  it  was  read  on  the  estates,  as 
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nothing  better  than  to  permit  importations  according  to  the  regulations  of  our  own  laws, 
and  the  permission  of  exporting  to  other  places,  the  produce  of  our  territory  and  of  oar 
industry. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  profiting  of  this  occasion  to  repeat  to  you.  Sir,  the  assurance 
of  the  high  consideration  with  which 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  Servant, 
Monsieur  L'Admiral,  (signed)  B.  Ingenac, 

To  His  Excellency  the  Vice-Admiral  Fleming, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Naval  Force 
of  H.  B.  Majesty  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Rev.  William  Knibb,  called  in  ;  and  examined. 

3248.  YOU  were  a  Baptist  missionary  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  was. 

3249.  How  many  years  were  you  resident  in  that  island  in  that  capacity  ? — Rather 
more  than  seven. 

3250.  When  did  you  quit  the  island  of  Jamaica  t — Last  April. 

3251.  Were  you  in  the  island  during  the  whole  time  of  the  rebellion? — Yes,  I  was. 

3252.  In  what  part  of  the  island  were  you  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  ? — At  Mon- 
tego  Bay. 

3253.  How  far  from  Montego  Bay  did  the  rebellion  commence?— -About  nine  or  ten 
miles. 

3254.  Were  you  conversant  with  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negroes  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

3255.  Were  there  a  considerable  number  of  them  belonging  to  the  communion  of 
Baptists  ? — A  great  number. 

3256.  Is  there  not  a  Baptist  Society  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  distinct  from  the 
.missionaries  ? — Quite  so. 

3257.  Of  the  Baptists,  in  connexion  with  your  communion,  were  any  of  them  en- 
-gaged  in  that  rebellion  ? — Yes,  there  were  some. 

3258.  Were  they  personally  known  to  you  previous  to  their  having  been  engaged 
in  the  rebellion? — No. 

3259.  Were  there  any  of  those  slaves  who  so  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  who  belonged 
to  any  community  to  which  you  preached? — There  were  three  tried  by  the  court  martial 
at  Falmouth,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  or  not ;  I 
can  mention  their  names  if  it  is  wished ;  they  were  neither  of  them  sentenced  to  death, 
but  to  different  punishments  by  the  court  martial  at  Falmouth. 

3260.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  slaves  about  Christmas,  1831,  were  they  con- 
tented, or  dissatisfied,  or  how? — They  appeared  very  dissatisfied. 

3261.  Can  you  state  the  reasons  of  that  dissatisfaction? — Some  of  them  came  to  me 
and  stated  that  their  time  was  taken  away  a  great  deal,  that  they  had  not  the  time  that 
was  allowed  them  by  law,  and  that  they  were  severely  flogged,  and  that  when  they 
were  laid  down,  the  overseers  told  them  that  they  would  be  free  after  Christmas,  and 
they  came  to  ask  me  if  it  was  true ;  I  told  them  No,  it  was  not  true. 

3262.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  white  overseer  upon  the  plantation  told  the  slaves 
who  were  punished,  that  they  would  be  free  after  Christmas? — The  slaves  told  me  so, 
and  a  free  man  told  me  so ;  one  of  the  book-keepers  told  me  that  he  had  heard  the 
overseer  on  Flamstead  estate. 

3263.  What  was  the  name  of  that  free  person  ? 

3264.  Will  you  state  what  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction  were  expressed  by  the  negro 
slaves  about  Christmas,  1831? — I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  cause  except  their  being 
debarred  from  their  religious  privileges,  their  being  flogged  for  attending  at  the  House 
of  God. 

3265.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  negroes  at  that  period  expected  eman- 
<cipation? — It  was  the  common  talk;  they  did  not  mention  it  to  me  that  they  expected 
emancipation  at  all,  they  merely  asked  me  the  question  whether  it  was  true ;  it  was 
talked  about  among  the  planters,  and  among  the  gentlemen,  that  they  would  take  it, 
but  I  had  no  idea  that  they  would. 

3266.  You  mean  that  previous  to  Christmas  there  was  a  general  conversation,  to  the 
.effect  that  emancipation  would  take  place  ? — ^Yes,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  talk  that 
the  negroes  would  take  it,  that  they  would  be  deceived  by  the  representations  in  the 
Mother  Country;  and  I  have  heard  since  many  state  that  the  delegate  meetings  led  them 
to  believe  it,  but  that  was  after  the  rebellion;  I  heard  very  little  of  it  before.^ 
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3367.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  negroes  taking  it  ? — I  did  not  know  what  they  meant 
by  it;  it  was  a  question  I  did  not  enter  into;  I  never  discussed  it  with  them  ;  I  have 
heard  it  frequently  said  in  the  stores  and  about  the  town  that  the  negroes  expected  it^ 
and  that  they  would  take  it. 

3268.  What  signification  did  you  attach  to  the  words  "  take  it  ?" — I  thought  it  might 
mean  that  they  would  refuse  to  work,  and  make  an  effort  to  obtain  freedom. 

3269.  Are  you  sure  that  those  were  the  precise  words  used,  that  they  would  take  it  ? 
— Yes,  as  far  as  I  remember,  I  think  those  were  the  words;  I  think  it  arose  chfefly 
from  their  fears  that  they  would  do  it,  from  the  agitated  state  of  the  free  part  of  the 
colony  in  discussing  the  question  of  slavery. 

3270.  Did  those  words,  that  they  expected  they  would  take  freedom,  when  you  heard 
them  used,  convey  to  your  mind  an  impression  of  the  intention  of  using  force  ? — No,  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  they  would  use  force. 

3271.  Then  before  the  rebellion  broke  out,  you  had  no  idea  that  they  would  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  freedom  by  violence  ? — No ;  and  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
the  impression  upon  my  mind  that  they  would  take  it ;  I  merely  say  that  I  had  heard 
persons  say  that  they  would,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  kind ;  it  was  merely  common 
conversation,  when  those  delegate  meetings  were  held  ;  those  that  did  not  attend  them, 
that  is,  some  of  the  more  moderate  persons,  said  that  they  were  afraid  they  would  lead 
the  slaves  to  suppose  they  were  free,  and  thai  they  were  afraid  they  would  take  it. 

3272.  When  you  heard  that  expression  used  by  others,  did  you  imagine  that  those 
persons  believed  that  force  would  be  used  ? — I  did  not  give  sufficient  consideration  to 
think  what  they  meant ;  I  thought  it  was  idle  talk  produced  by  their  fears,  that  they  were 
afraid  they  might  take  it ;  I  had  no  idea  that  the  white  inhabitants  really  thought  they 
would  do  it. 

3273.  What  do  you  mean  by  delegate  meetings  ? — ^There  were  meetings  held  in  every 
parish  almost,  with  the  exception  of  Kingston  ;  I  attended  one  or  two  of  them  myself, 
and  every  body  was  allowed  to  go  that  chose ;  there  were,  I  believe,  some  slaves,  or  at 
least  black  persons,  there  at  those  meetings ;  resolutions  were  passed,  one  of  which  was 
to  the  purport  of  praying  to  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 

3274.  Which  meeting  did  you  attend  ? — I  attended  one  at  Falmouth. 

3275.  Upon  that  occasion  do  you  recollect  whether  the  question  of  emancipation 
was  discussed  publicly  ? — Yes. 

3276.  How  many  persons  might  be  present? — I  should  think  about  100  or  120. 

3277.  Did  they  consist  of  proprietors,  and  attorneys,  and  overseers  ? — Yes,  and  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society ;  there  were  very  few  speeches  made ;  there  was  some  desultory 
conversation. 

3278.  Can  you  state  the  names  of  the  speakers ;  I  believe  I  can :  there  was  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  the  Custos;  Mr.  Frater,  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  for  Trelawney ;  und  Mr. 
Lamonias  and  Mr.  Dyer  said  a  few  words ;  but  the  Member  for  Trelawney  was  the 
chief  speaker. 

3279.  What  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  speeches  ? — ^They  were  very  violerjt ;  there 
was  some  very  foolish  talking  about  resistance,  and  the  danger  of  having  a  servile  war 
if  England  continued  to  interfere,  and  the  force  they  could  raise  to  oppose  it,  and  the 
necessity  for  firm  resistance ;  that  there  should  be  no  further  concessions ;  that  the 
House  of  Assembly  should  be  instructed  not  to  pass  any  ameliorating  clause  until  full 
compensation,  not  only  for  the  slaves,  but  also  for  the  land,  was  given ;  that  was  the 
purport  of  the  speeches,  particularly  the  speech  of  Mr.  Frater. 

3280.  Were  there  any  slaves  present  ? — There  were  some  black  persons  present ;  I 
cannot  state  that  they  were  slaves  without  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  them ;  but 
it  was  quite  open,  and  slaves  might  have  come. 

3281.  Were  the  slaves,  generally,  aware  that  such  meetings  were  held  ? — Yes ;  I  know 
that  slaves  did  attend  some  of  those  meetings ;  I  have  ascertained  that  since,  and  they 
immediately  went  and  carried  the  information  to  people  in  the  country. 

3282.  Of  the  100  or  120  persons  present,  about  how  many  were  blacks? — I  should 
not  think  above  six  or  seven ;  but  there  were  a  great  many  coloured  people,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  coloured  slaves ;  it  is  the  coloured  slaves  that  generally  attend  upon 
such  occasions,  domestic  slaves,  who  are  generally  more  intelligent  than  the  blacks  on 
the  plantations. 

3283.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  causes  of  that  insurrection  ? — ^The  delegate 
meetings  were  one  cause,  the  knowledge  which  the  slaves  had  of  what  is  passing  in  Eng- 
land was  another ;  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  King  of  England  had  made  them  free  was 
another;  but  the  chief  cause  was,  fin  idea  that  the  planters  were  going  to  transfer  them 
to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  free  paper  having  come  from  the  King  of  England. 
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3284.  Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  great  abhorrence  of  the  American  government  in  the 
feelings  and  opiaions  of  all  the  free  people  of  colour  in  Jamaica  ? — Very  great ;  I  have 
heard  coloured  gentlemen  say  that  they  would  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  before  a 
Yankee  should  set  his  foot  on  the  shore. 

3285.  Is  it  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  the  free  coloured  people  generally  detest  the 
American  government  ? — Perfectly  so ;  they  have  told  me  so  themselves. 

3286.  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  of  that  detestation  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  contempt  with  which  free  persons  of  colour  are  treated  in  the  United  States  ? — 
They  have  stated  that  to  me. 

3287.  Can  you  state  any  other  causes  of  the  insurrection  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any 
other  than  those  I  have  stated ;  the  slaves  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  King  had  made 
them  free,  and  they  were  aiinaid  from  those  delegate  meetings  that  the  planters  were 
about  to  transfer  them  to  the  American  government,  and  that  they  should  be  slaves  for 
ever;  they  confidently  expected  that  the  King's  troops  would  assist  them  in  gaining  their 
liberty,  and  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  drive  the  whites  to  the  towns,  and  that  the 
King's  troops  would  make  them  give  them  their  freedom,  so  they  stated  to  me ;  one 
especially,  under  sentence  of  death,  whom  I  was  requested  to  see. 

3288.  By  whom  were  you  requested  to  see  them? — By  the  Honourable  William  Miller, 
with  the  concurrence  of  his  Honour  the  Chief  Justice  ?  the  request  was  not  confined  to 
him,  but  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  Miller  to  see  any  one  who  could  impart  information 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  rebellion. 

3289.  Did  you,  before  Christmas  1831,  find  the  slaves,  who  came  within  your  know- 
ledge, particuli^rly  anxious  upon  the  subject  of  freedom  ? — With  the  exception  of  the 
case  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  do  not  know  that  they  were,  and  I  told  them  upon  that 
occasion  that  I  hoped  they  would  never  mention  the'  subject  again  to  me,  that  if  they  did 
I  should  instantly  exclude  them  from  the  church.  The  station  I  occupied  was  at  Fal- 
mouth, not  at  Crooked  Spring ;  I  was  merely  there  upon  a  visit,  and  my  own  members 
never  hinted  the  subject  to  me  about  freedom. 

3290.  Do  you  believe  that  there  existed  in  the  negroes  generally  a  great  anxiety  for 
their  freedom  ? — ^Yes ;  I  am  confident,  from  circumstances  which  have  transpired  since, 
that  there  was  a  general  belief  throughout  the  island  that  they  were  to  be  free,  and  an 
ardent  longing  for  it. 

3291.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  discussions  respecting  the  Polish  war  were  ever  talked 
of  in  Jamaica  with  reference  to  the  slate  and  condition  of  slavery  ? — ^They  were  warmly 
discussed  in  the  newspapers,  those  newspapers  the  slaves  had,  and  the  impression  on  my 
mind  was  then  that  it  was  exceedingly  unwise,  the  Poles  were  eulogized  for  their  endea- 
vours to  obtain  freedom. 

3292.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  those  newspapers  were  read  by  the  slaves, 
or  their  contents  known  to  them  ? — ^Yes. 

3293.  Did  any  of  the  slaves  ever  mention  the  subject  to  you  ? — No,  for  the  reason  I 
have  before  mentioned,  they  did  not  mention  the  subject  to  me ;  I  told  them  I  would 
turn  every  one  out  of  the  church  who  harboured  such  sentiments,  because  it  was  decidedly 
erroneous. 

3294.  In  your  subsequent  conversations  with  the  slaves  who  had  been  implicated  in 
the  rebellion,  did  they  state  to  you  that  they  had  been  aware  of  the  discussion  about  the 
Poles  ? — They  stated  that  they  read  from  the  English  newspapers  that  the  British  people 
did  not  like  slavery,  and  that  they  expected  from  that  that  they  would  never  fight  against 
them  if  they  tried  to  regain  their  liberty ;  others  informed  me  that  it  was  a  common 
practice  on  the  properties,  as  they  could  not  read  themselves,  to  hire  persons  to  read  the  . 
papers  that  came  from  England  and  the  Jamaica  Courant. 

3295.  Do  you  think  that  there  was  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves  that  it 
was  a  praiseworthy  act  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  freedom  ? — That  was 
the  impression  of  those  men;  at  least  one  of  them  stated  that  if  he  had  twenty  lives  he 
would  risk  them  all  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  There  was  one  on  Round  Hill  Estate 
(I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  estate),  who  went  up  to  the  soldiers  and  said,  ''I  will 
never  work  again  as  a  slave ;  give  me  freedom  and  I  will  work ;  you  may  shoot  me  ;** 
he  opened  his  breast,  and  they  shot  him  immediately. 

3296.  Did  he  say  he  would  work  for  wages  ? — I  was  told  that  was  his  expression;  I 
have  frequently  heard  them  say  since  that  they  would  work  for  wages. 

3297.  From  the  violent  language  that  was  used  at  those  public  meetings,  was  the 
inference  raised,  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  that  some  benefit  or  other  had  come  out  to 
them  from  England,  and  that  the  planters  had  suppressed  that  benefit  ? — Yes ;  imme- 

diately  after  the  meeting  at  Montego  Bay,  the  chief  Te\>e\,  lV\^  ^«»otv  \.\\a.t  \)lanned  the 
whole,  went  to  the  estates  in  the  neighbouihood  w\\eTe  lV\e  TOSwitetXAotk  v«^  ^Va-woa^^^sA 
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stated  that  he  had  heard  that  the  King  was  about  to  make  ihem  free,  and  that  they  were 
making  what  they  called  a  studiation,  he  meant  a  study,  to  destroy  all  the  black  men,  and 
keep  the  women ;  and  that  from  that  time  they  entered  into  a  league  to  defend  them- 
selves. In  the  insurrection  there  was  no  desire  to  burn,  from  all  that  I  could  learn. 
From  the  number  that  I  examined,  their  intention  was  to  confine  the  white  persons,  but 
not  to  injure  them,  and  not  to  let  them  go  again  till  they  promised  them  payment  for 
their  labour.  There  was  no  design  of  leaving  the  property,  but  they  intended  wliat 
would  be  called  in  England  a  turn  out,  till  they  were  promised  remuneration  for 
their  labour,  and  the  price  they  had  fixed  was  2s.  6d.  a  day,  the  present  price  of  work- 
house men. 

3298.  Is  not  that  the  price  paid  for  a  workhouse  negro  when  he  is  hired  ? — Yes ;  I  have 
paid  it  myself  more  than  once. 

3299.  When  the  insurrection  took  place  did  they  act  up  to  that  intention  ? — No ;  they 
broke  open  the  stores,  and  got  drunk,  and  then  they  fired  the  property.  I  am  merely 
stating  what  was  told  me  when  I  was  requested  to  examine  them  ;  those  examinations  I 
have,  and  I  can  produce  them  if  the  Committee  wish  to  see  them. 

3300.  You  have  stated  that,  from  the  language  used  at  those  meetings,  the  negroes  con- 
cluded that  some  boon  or  other  had  arrived  for  them  ;  do  you  know  whether,  from  the 
very  violence  of  the  language  used  at  those  meetings,  they  concluded  that  that  boon  which 
had  so  come  from  England  was  the  extinction  of  slavery  ? — Yes ;  their  impression  was 
that,  in  their  own  words,  the  King  had  made  them  free. 

3301.  Did  they  argue  from  the  very  violence  of  the  planters  that  the  boon  which  had 
come  must  be  freedom? — ^They  argued  it  from  their  having  meetings  to  transfer  them  to 
America. 

3302.  You  stated  that  you  were  informed  that  a  negro  went  up  to  the  soldiers  and 
said  that  he  would  never  work  again  as  a  slave,  but  that  they  might  shoot  him  if  they 
pleased,  and  that  he  was  shot ;  can  you  state  whether  he  was  shot  by  the  King's  troops 
or  by  the  militia  ? — By  the  militia,  the  militia  was  stationed  there;  that  circumstance  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  Jamaica  papers ;  it  was  stated,  I  believe,  in  the  Cornwall 
Chronicle,  of  which  Mr.  Holmes  is  the  editor. 

3303.  When  you  state  that  the  slaves  feared  they  were  about  to  be  transferred  to 
America,  do  you  mean  that  they  expected  they  were  to  be  taken  to  America,  or  that  the 
island  of  Jamaica  was  about  to  renounce  its  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  United  States  ? — I  mean  the  latter. 

3304.  What  was  the  conduct  of  those  Baptists  generally,  who  belonged  to  the  Baptist 
mission,  with  respect  to  their  masters*  property  ? — ^They  saved  it. 

3305.  Can  you  state  any  instances  in  which  the  Baptist  slaves  took  an  active  part  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  the  property  of  their  masters? — I  can  state  several.  On  Green 
Park  Estate,  in  Trelawney,  where  I  had  thirty  or  forty  members,  and  perhaps  in  the 
whole  eighty  or  one  hundred  connected  with  the  church ;  they  mounted  guard  every 
night ;  when  the  rebels  came  down  to  set  fire  to  the  trash-house  they  put  it  out.  They 
took  up  two  or  three  of  the  rebels  and  brought  them  down  to  Falmouth,  and  they 
received  a  reward  from  the  magistrates  for  so  doing;  they  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
they  had  done  right,  for  that  the  other  slaves  said  they  did  wrong  to  take  up  their  own 
colour  for  Buckrams  money  ;  I  told  them  that  they  had  done  right.  I  called  Mr.  White-  " 
home,  a  brother  missionary,  that  he  might  hear  the  instructions  I  gave ;  I  then  begged 
them  earnestly  to  go  back  and  defend  the  property  to  the  last,  and  they  did  so. 

3306.  Upon  whose  estate  was  that  ? — I  think  it  belongs  to  the  house  of  Atherton,  but 
I  am  not  confident ;  a  reference  to  the  Jamaica  Almanack  would  give  that  information  ; 
it  is  Green  Park,  in  Trelawney. 

3307.  Is  there  not  a  distinction  in  your  society  between  persons  who  are  members  and 
those  who  are  inquirers? — Yes. 

3308.  What  is  the  distinction  between  members  and  inquirers  ? — A  member  is  a 
person  who  has  been  under  instruction  for  a  considerable  time,  whose  conduct  has  been 
consistent,  and  who,  after  requesting  it,  has  been  received  into  the  church  into  full  com- 
munion by  baptism,  a  person,  who,  we  believe,  has  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  An 
inquirer  is  one  who  comes  expressing  a  desire  to  be  taught  something  about  religion,  and 
he  is  kept  in  that  state,  if  his  conduct  is  sincere,  if  his  attendance  is  regular,  for  two  or 
three  years,  till  he  gains  some  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

3309.  Then  it  is  a  sort  of  probationary  state  ? — ^Yes,  a  "  probationer  "  would  be  a 
better  term ;  many  who  become  inquirers  go  back  perhaps  directly,  but  still  they 
retain  the  name,  though  we  discard  them  if  they  are  absent  three  months  without  a  suf- 
ficient cause. 
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3310.  Was  any  money  paid  to  the  Green  Park  negroes,  for  their  faithful  conduct,  by 
the  House  of  Assembly  ?— -Yes,  the  sum  of  £40,  I  believe ;  there  are  several  instances  of 
our  members  receiving  a  reward  from  the  House  of  Assembly  for  their  good  conduct. 

33tl.  Did  the  negroes  of  that  estate  address  any  letter  to  their  mistress? — They  did; 
they  addressed  a  letter  to  her  through  me,  thinking  that  I  should  call  upon  her  and  present 
it;  it  was  not  written  by  themselves,  it  was  merely  signed  by  them. 

3312.  Do  you  know  the  Weston  Favell  Estate  ? — ^I  do. 

3313.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Charles  Campbell,  a  slave  upon  that 
estate? — I  do, 

3314.  Was  he  connected  with  your  mission  ? — Yes. 

3315.  What  did  he  do  during  the  rebellion  ? — He  took  the  whole  charge  of  the  property 
and  defended  it ;  there  were  about  twenty-seven  Baptists  on  that  property ;  he  came  to  me 
after  the  rebellion,  and  stated  that  the  overseers  came  to  him  and  said,  <<  Charles,  I  know 
your  minister  has  told  you  to  burn  the  property  ;"  he  said,  "  Have  you  a  Bible,  Sir?" 
the  overseer  said,  "  No,  I  have  no  Bible,  what  do  you  want  a  Bible  for  ?  "  He  said,  "If 
you  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible,  I  do ;  if  you  will  bring  me  a  Bible  that  I  may  take  an 
oath,  I  will  just  tell  you  what  the  minister  told  me  yesterday ;  "  he  said,  "  No,  he  should 
not  trouble  himself  about  that ;  he  knew  that  Knibb  had  told  him  to  burn  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  he  expected  it  to  be  done ;  the  overseer  then  gave  every  thing  into  the  hands  of 
that  man;  he  was  absent  a  month,  and  during  that  time  the  man  took  care  of  the  whole 
property ;  he  turned  the  people  out  regularly  to  work,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  not  a 
single  Baptist  on  the  property  refused  to  turn  out  when  the  rest  did,  and  they  took  up 
one  or  two  that  were  disorderly  and  confined  them,  and,  since  that  time,  he  has  received 
his  freedom  for  his  good  conduct ;  so  he  stated  to  me :  he  said,  '^  My  master  has  just 
made  me  free ; ''  I  asked  him  who  his  master  was,  and  he  told  me  the  gentleman^s  name, 
but  I  forget  it;  I  said,  "What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  "  he  said,  "Massa  says,  you  Baptists 
are  the  most  curious  people  in  the  world,  some  of  you  behave  so  well,  and  some  so 
ill." 

3316.  Was  he  a  deacon  of  your  church?— He  was. 

3317.  Do  you  know  the  Oxford  estate  ? — I  do. 

3318.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Barrett  upon  that  estate  ? — I  do. 

3319.  What  was  his  conduct  with  respect  to  his  master's  property  ? — He  saved  it,  he 
defended  it. 

3320.  Was  he  a  deacon  of  your  church  ? — He  was ;  he  has  since  received  his  freedom 
for  his  good  conduct ;  so  he  stated  to  me. 

3321.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  George  Prince  of  Wales  ? — I  do. 

3322.  What  was  his  conduct  upon  the  estate  upon  which  he  was  a  slave  ? — He  had  the 
whole  of  it  left  in  his  charge-with  the  keys  of  the  stores  and  a  letter,  rather  a  long  one,  tell- 
ing him  what  he  was  to  do  during  the  time  that  the  overseer  should  be  absent ;  he  kept 
the  estate  in  order,  and  delivered  the  keys  back  safely. 

3323.  Did  he  carry  on  the  regular  work  upon  the  estate  ? — ^Yes,  both  he  and  Barrett 
did  so  during  the  time. 

3324.  Was  it  in  crop  time  ? — No,  it  was  before  crop  time. 

3325.  How  many  members  had  you  upon  the  estate  ? — ^About  thirty  upon  that  estate, 
and  eighty-six  upon  the  Oxford  estate ;  nearly  the  whole  of  both  estates  are  Baptists.  I 
used  to  preach  on  both  of  them. 

3326.  Do  you  know  Carlton  estate  ?— Yes. 

3327.  How  did  the  negroes  connected  with  your  mission  conduct  themselves  upon  that 
estate  ?— Mr.  Cron,  the  attorney,  stated,  that  they  saved  the  property ;  he  stated  so  to  Mr. 
Waddell,  and  sent  it  down  to  me  in  a  note ;  he  sent  those  persons  to  me  as  witnesses  on 
my  trial ;  but  I  had  no  personal  communication  with  him. 

3328.  Do  you  know  how  many  Baptists  connected  with  the  mission  were  tried  and  con- 
victed ? — I  can  merely  state  that,  when  about  ninety  had  been  hung  at  Montego  Bay,  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  saw  the  names,  that  there  were  not  six  of  his  members 
among  them ;  none  of  mine  suffered  death  after  trial ;  some  were  shot  at  random ;  but  of 
those  that  were  tried,  not  one  suffered  death,  that  I  could  find  out. 

3329.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cantlow,  one  of  your  missionaries  ?— Yes. 

3330.  Was  not  his  church  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rebellion  ? — It     was.  . 

3331.  How  many  leaders  had  he? — Eighteen. 

3332.  Of  those  eighteen,  can  you  state  how  many  remained  faithful  to  their  mastei;.8?— 
Fifteen.  I 

3333,   Were  the  three  others  suspected? — They  were;  two  of  those  were  hung,  .'^j 
3334,  On  the  Leyden  estate,  do  you  know  any  Bapl\al  viVvo  iVv^ie  leceived  his  fi:  .tedom 
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M  his  good  behavionr  ? — Yes,  a  man  named  Freeze  Escrow ;  wlien  I  say  that  I  know  it, 
I  mean  that  they  have  told  me  that  their  master  has  given  them  their  freedom.'  I  have  not 
seen  the  papers  drawn  out. 

3335.  What  became  of  his  wife  in  the  rebellion  ? — He  told  me  that  she  was  shot. 
When  he  came  he  brought  me  bis  ticket  to  show  that  he  was  a  member,  and  his  wife's. 
I  asked  him  about  his  wife,  and  he  told  me  that  she  had  been  shot  in  her  hut. 

3336.  By  whom  had  she  been  shot? — By  the  militia. 

3337.  Was  she  tried  ? — No,  they  went  shooting  at  random  ;  when  they  went  to  the 
negro  houses  they  shot  in  at  the  houses. 

3338.  Was  she  in  her  house  when  they  shot  her  ? — Yes,  so  he  told  me. 

3339.  Was  Freeze  Escrow  ordered  at  any  time  to  perform  the  part  of  an  executioner  ? 
Ue  stated  so. 

3340.  Did  he  refuse  ? — He  did. 

3341.  Will  you  state  the  circumstance? — He  was  one  of  the  witnesses  that  I  sub- 
poenaed on  my  trial ;  he  stated  to  my  attorney  that  when  he  refused,  the  white  man 
instantly  took  his  mascheet  from  him,  and  chopped  the  man  to  death. 

3342.  What  is  a  mascheet  ? — It  is  a  long  knife  which  they  cut  the  canes  with ;  they 
call  them  cutlasses,  but  a  cutlass  does  not  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  thing. 

3343.  Was  that  the  overseer? was  overseer  of and  the 

rebel  came  from  Flamstead  Estate,  and  he  asked  him,  "  Where  are  my  horses  ?  "  the  man 
said,  "  Lewis  has  got  them."  He  said  to  Freeze  Escrow.  «  Do  your  duty,"  and  he  took 
him  to  the  place  where  they  left  the  dead  bodies.  Freeze  Escrow  said,  "  What,  Sir,  kill 
him !  I  cannot  do  that,"  and  then  he  instantly  took  the  mascheet  and  chopped  the  man  to 
death  in  the  presence  of  Freeze  Escrow,  and  then  left  him  there. 

3344.  Did  Freeze  Escrow  depose  to  that  in  a  court  of  law,  or  before  the  court  martial  ? 
-No. 

3345.  Did  he  state  that  fact  to  you  ?— He  stated  that  to  my  attorney ;  I  had  it  in  my 
brief  of  the  evidence. 

3346.  Did  you  hear  him  state  it  yourself? — No,  I  merely  heard  him  say  that  his  wife 
was  shot  in  the  house.  I  heard  him  talking  about  the  men  being  chopped  to  death;  but 
it  was  so  common  to  chop  them  to  death  or  shoot  them  without  trial,  that  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  inquire  particularly  iuto  that  circumstance. 

3347.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  William  Rickets  ? — Yes. 

3348.  Was  he  one  of  Mr.  Burcheirs  deacons  ? — Yes. 

3349.  Did  he  take  care  of  the  property  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  ? — He  saved  it ; 
and  he  also  stated  that  he  had  obtained  his  freedom ;  he  belongs  to  the  same  person  as 
Charles  Campbell,  I  think. 

3350.  Have  any  of  the  deacons  of  your  persuasion  been  executed  ? — None ;  I  have 
not  heard  of  one ;  I  have  not  heard  of  one  leader  except  Adam  Gordon ;  there  may 
have  been  others,  but  I  have  not  heard  of  any ;  I  believe  some  have  been  shot  in  the 
country,  but  none  that  have  been  tried :  many  have  been  taken  up  and  acquitted.  Since 
[  have  heard  of  another. 

3351.  What  was  done  with  you  when  this  rebellion  broke  out  ?— On  Sunday,  the  first 
»f  January,  I  was  taken  for  a  soldier. 

3352.  What  did  you  do  upon  that? — I  went  and  spoke  to  the  Colonel,  and  told  him  that 
ny  impression  was  that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  had  sent  out  strict  orders  that  no  mission- 
iry  was  to  do  military  duty,  and  that  I  was  entirely  incapable  of  it. 

3353.  Was  that  excuse  received  ? — I  was  told  it  was  no  use  to  make  any  parley,  that  I 
nust  take  up  arms. 

3354.  How  long  did  you  serve  ? — On  the  Wednesday,  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  keep 
lentry,  T  was  taken  prisoner.  " 

3355.  By  whom  ? — By ,  a  lieutenant  I  believe  he  was. 

3356.  Where  was  this  ? — It  was  in  the  court-house  at  Falmouth,  which  was  made  a 
)arrack. 

3357.  Was  he  an  officer  in  the  militia,  or  in  the  King's  troops? — ^The  militia. 

3358.  What  was  done  with  you  when  you  were  taken  prisoner  ? — I  was  speaking  to 
)ne  of  my  deacons,  a  soldier,  and  the  man  I  have  mentioned  came  up  to  me  with  a  drawn 
tword  ;  he  drew  the  sword  before  my  face,  and  said  to  two  of  the  black  men,  "  Take  that 
nan  prisoner,"  and  they  put  their  bayonets  on  their  muskets,  and  guarded  me  to  the 
l^ard-room. 

3359.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ?— About  half  an  hour,  when  they  guarded  me 
jp  to  the^)arrack-rooro. 
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3360.  What  was  done  then?— CapUin came  to  me;  he  was  the  officer  in 

whose  company  I  was,  and  said,  "  Colonel has  given  me  orders  to  inform  you, 

that  you  must  proceed  to  head  quarters  in  half  an  hour ;"  I  said,  "  How  are  we  to  go,  Sir  ?" 


Veneris,  13°  die  Julii,  1 832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  William  Knibb,  called  in  ;  and  further  examined. 

3361.  WITHOUT  mentioning  names,  would  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  took 
place  after  you  were  arrested  previous  to  your  trial  ? — 1  was  informed  that  1  was  to  pro- 
ceed in  half  an  hour  to  head  quarters. 

3362.  Were  you  conveyed  to  head  quarters  ?— Yes. 

3363.  How  were  you  conveyed  there  ? — [n  an  open  boat. 

3564.  Upon  your  arrival  at  head  quarters  what  took  place? — 1  was  marched  between 
soldiers  to  the  head  quarters  when  I  landed  from  the  boat. 

3365.  Through  the  open  street,  in  open  day  ? — It  was  in  the  evening  that  I  arrived, 
about  7  o'clock. 

3366.  Were  you  examined  that  evening  ? — No,  I  have  not  been  examined  at  all. 

3367.  You  were  not  examined  at  the  head  quarters  ? — No. 

3368.  What  was  done  with  you  that  night? — I  was  taken  from  thence  to  the  court- 
house, and  from  thence  to  the  Custos,  and  then  back  to  the  guard-house,  guarded  as  be- 
fore ;  the  Major-general  delivered  me  over  to  the  civil  power  immediately  without  seeing 
me,  and  they  delivered  me  back  to  the  military,  that  is,  the  Custos  put  me  in  possession 
of  the  military  power  that  was  there. 

3369.  What  became  of  you  that  night? — I  was  put  in  the  jury  box,  at  the  court-house, 
at  Montego  Bay,  guarded  by  four  soldiers  with  bayonets. 

3370.  So  you  passed  the  night  ?— Till  12  o'clock. 

3371.  Then  what  took  place? — A  gentleman  came  and  offered  bail  for  me  and  two 
others  that  were  with  me. 

3372.  Were  you  informed  what  the  accusation  against  yo\i  was  ?— No. 

3373.  This  was  in  the  midst  of  the  insurrection,  while  martial  law  was  in  force  ? — ^Yes. 

3374.  The  people  were  afraid  ? — At  first  the  gentleman  offered  to  be  security  for  our 
appearance  during  the  night,  that  he  might  take  us  from  the  noise  and  reproach  and  con- 
tumely cast  upon  us ;  he  offered  to  be  our  security  to  the  Major-general. 

3375.  You  say  there  were  two  others  who  were  detained  with  you  ? — Two  other  mis- 
sionaries. 

3376.  Baptist  missionaries  ? — ^Yes. 

3377.  You  all  three  experienced  the  same  treatment  ? — Yes. 

3378.  What  are  the  names  of  the  other  two  missionaries?— Mr.  Whitehorne  and  Mr. 
Abbott. 

3379.  Were  they  members  of  your  persuasion,  acting  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

3380.  Where  did  they  officiate  ? — One  at  Lucea,  and  the  other  at  Rio  Bueno  and  Stewart*8 
Town. 

3381.  Did  their  arrest  take  place  on  the  same  day  as  yours?— Yes. 

3382.  Was  he  the  same  person  who  was  an  attorney  at  the  house  of  Stevenson  and 
Whitehorne,  or  a  preacher  ?— The  same  person. 

3383.  Had  they  also  been  compelled  to  serve  in  the  militia  as  well  as  you  ? — Yes. 

3384.  Were  they  serving  in  the  same  company  with  you  ? — No. 

338S,   Were  they  employed  in  the  same  military  duty  as  you  were  ? — No. 
S386.  You  did  not  meet  them  until  you  were  a\\  lV«ee  in^aV^  \.o«2;fevWt  *? — No, 
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3387.  Weie  you  conveyed  to  head  quarters  together  in  an  open  boat  ? — Yes. 

3388.  Then  when  did  your  trial  take  place,  how  long  after  tne  day  of  your  arrest? — It 
^ras  the  second  Wednesday  in  March,  i  believe,  that  the  indictment  was  found,  and  it 
was  the  2d  day  of  January  that  I  was  arrested. 

3389.  And,  in  the  interval,  where  were  you  and  your  brother  missionaries  detained  ? — 
^X  Montego  Bay. 

3390.  In  close  confinement?— We  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  town ;  we  were  noi 
h  close  confinement,  our  bail  was  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  town. 

3391.  You  were  bailed  on  that  condition? — Yes. 

3392.  All  three  of  you  ? — Yes. 

3393.  No  assizes  are  held  at  Montego  Bay,  except  in  March ;  the  assizes  are  held  at 
^mwall  on  the  second  Monday  in  March  ? — I  think  it  is  twice  a-year,  this  was  the  first 
issize. 

3394.  That  occurred  after  you  had  been  taken  up  ? — Yes. 

3395.  During  the  interval  between  the  bail  being  accepted  for  your  appearance  at  your 
rial,  and  your  trial,  d^d  you  or  your  brother  missionaries  experience  any  treatment  in 
dontego  Bay,  either  from  the  authorities  or  planters,  of  which  you  have  reason  to  com- 
>lain  ? — ^Yes. 

3396.  Without  mentioning  names,  state  what  occurred  of  your  own  knowledge  of  which 
'ou  so  complained  ? — I  was  ordered  down  to  the  court-house  one  morning  on  the  charge 
»f  having  preached  on  the  Lord's  day,  and,  on  denying  it  and  saying  I  had  not,  but  that  I 
lad  merely  performed  family  worship,  and  that  no  congregation  was  present,  I  was  sent 
lack  again.  A  little  time  after  that  two  gentlemen  came  running  to  me,  one  of  them  a 
Bagistrate,  saying  I  must  escape  immediately,  for  there  were  fifty  persons  coming  up  with 
dubs  to  murder  me  ;  he  offered  me  his  house  for  my  wife  and  child. 

3397.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  the  names  ? — One  of  them,  but  not  the  last ;  it 
iras  John  Manderson,  esquire ;  he  offered  me  his  house  ;  I  took  my  wife  and  child  to  his 
Qouse ;  he  stated  that  he  would  lose  his  life  before  I  should  lose  mine. 

3398.  Was  he  a  member  of  your  persuasion  ? — No. 

3399.  Who  was  the  other  person? — ^There  were  two  or  three  others ;  Mr.Lewin,a  Jew, 
was  one,  and  Mr.  R.  a  collector  of  His  Majesty's  Customs,  was  another. 

3400.  These  gentlemen  offered  you  protection  ? — Yes. 

3401.  Stating  to  you  that  a  mob  was  about  to  come  with  clubs  to  take  your  life  ? — Yes, 
and  not  only  my  life,  but  that  of  the  other  missionaries,  Mr.  Whitehorne  and  Mr.  Abbott. 

3402.  You  mentioned  that  you  were  accused  at  the  court  of  having  preached  on  the 
Lord's  day  ;  was  your  preaching  interdicted  ? — Yes. 

3403.  By  whom? — By  Colonel  Lawson. 

3404.  Was  this  interdict  only  in  force  during  the  existence  of  martial  law  ? — He  did 
not  state  that,  he  said  that  our  functions  were  ceased. 

3405.  W^as  that  in  writing,  or  was  it  verbal  ? — Verbal. 

3406.  And  was  that  order  common  to  you  and  your  brother  missionaries,  or  was  it 
confined  to  you  ? — I  considered  it  was  confined  to  the  three  of  us  who  were  there ;  four 
of  us  were  there. 

3407.  Martial  law  was  in  force  at  the  time  that  interdict  was  given? — Yes. 

3408.  When  did  martial  law  cease  ? — The  5th  of  February. 

3409.  Did  you  consider  that  interdict  to  be  continued  up  to  the  time  of  your  trial  in 
March,  after  the  expiration  of  martial  law  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

3410.  Did  you  preach  after  the  expiration  of  martial  law  ? — No,  not  at  Falmouth,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  disturbed  district. 

3411.  Did  your  brother  missionaries  preach  ? — Not  in  that  part  of  the  island,  but  they 
^ere  never  stopped  in  the  other  parts  of  the  island. 

3412.  Go  on  with  your  narrative  of  what  occurred  after  you  were  offered  refuge  in  the 
fjouse  of  Mr.  Manderson  ? — He  came  up  and  stated,  from  the  circumstances  he  had  heard 
u  the  town,  he  did  not  consider  me  safe  in  his  house,  and  Mr.  R.  instantly  went  to  some 
>f  the  captains  of  the  ships  to  ask  them  if  they  would  afford  a  shnlter  for  the  night ;  this 
vas  after  martial  law. 

3413.  What  dav  of  the  month  was  this  ? — I  will  tell  you  by  referring  to  a  memorandum. 

3414.  Is  that  from  a  memorandum  taken  at  the  time  ?— Yes,  it  was  on  the  7th  of 
February. 

3415.  Tliat  was  on  the  day  martial  law  had  ceased? — Martial  law  was  taken  off  on 
he  5th. 

3416.  Now  you  have  stated  that  these  gentlemen  informed  you  tbaX  ^^V.^  \tv^\i>  '«\>5cv 
ilubs,  were  about  to  come  to  attack  you  ?— A  number  of  meu  mX\\  t\\x\i^%  ^1-t^  ix^XisA. 
ttate  Bfty,  but  to  the  amount  of  My, 
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3417.  Did  you  see  any  thing  to  confirm  this  rumour  ? — I  only  saw  one  person  m 
club  or  a  stick ;  it  was  part  of  the  rails  of  the  pulpit  of  the  Baptist  chapel ;  I  did  not 
the  mob  ;  I  ran  immediately  with  my  wife  and  child  to  Mr.  Manderson,  and  there  i 
refuge. 

3418.  What  took  place  at  the  chapel  on  that  day  ? — It  was  demolished. 

341 9.  By  black  or  by  white  men  ? — By  white  men. 

3420.  Is  that  of  your  own  knowledge?— I  did  not  see  them  at  it;  but  in  obtaining 
dence  persons  came  to  me  who  saw  them,  and  who  are  ready  to  depose  it  on  oath.  ^ 

3421.  Was  there  more  than  one  Baptist  chapel  at  Montego  Bay? — No. 

3422.  After  the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  at  which  you  were  not  present,  did  you  n 
the  spot? — Yes. 

3423.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  remains  of  the  chapel  ? — ^They  were  all  cai 
away, 

3424.  There  was  no  trace  remaining ;   it  was  a  complete  ruin  ? — ^There  was  one  si 
piece  of  wall  on  one  side ;   the  outhouse,  the  garden  fences  and  gates,  and  every  th 
were  carried  *away,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  of  the  well. 

3425.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  this  outrage  committed  ? — It  commenced  at  twi 
o'clock,  at  mid-day. 

3426.  Were  any  troops  at  Montego  Bay  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

3427.  What  forces  ? — I  cannot  state  exactly  the  force ;  the  Major-general  was  there. 

3428.  Were  the  King's  ships  in  the  bay  at  the  time? — Yes. 

3429.  Was  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  at  Montego  Bay  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

3430.  At  mid-day,  by  a  mob  of  white  men,  your  chajpel  was  destroyed  ? — Yes,  it 
white  men. 

3431.  As  you  heard? — I  examined  persons. 

3432.  You  do  not  know  the  fact  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I  was  not  there;  I  sh 
have  been  murdered  if  I  had  been  there. 

3433.  Was  the  man  you  saw  with  a  rail  of  your  chapel  a  white  man  ? — Yes. 

3434.  What  was  his  name  ? — I  do  not  know  his  name. 

3435.  You,  in  the  mean  time,  were  in  Mr.  Manderson's  house  at  the  time  the  cha[ 
was  destroyed  ? — No ;  after  the  demolition  of  the  chapel,  it  was  stated  to  me  by  t1 
persons  I  have  mentioned,  that  they  were  coming  from  the  chapel,  after  they  had  destroy 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  murdering  me  and  the  other  missionaries. 

3436.  You  fled  with  your  wife  ? — ^Yes,  and  my  child. 

3437.  To  Mr.  Manderson's  house  ? — ^Yes. 

3438.  What  became  of  the  other  missionaries  ? — ^They  went  with  me ;  we  had  all  livedj 
together  in  a  hired  house. 

3439.  You  all  fled  together  upon  this  report  ? — Yes. 

3440.  Now,  during  tihis  time,  or  about  this  time,  did  you  receive  any  insults  in  t 
streets  of  Montego  from  the  white  men  ? — I  went  on  board  a  ship,  on  board  one  of  H 
Majesty's  vessels. 

3441.  That  is  after  this? — On  the  same  day. 

3442.  Prior  to  this,  before  the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  and  after  you  and  your  broth 
missionaries  were  out,  were  you  ever  insulted  ? — ^We  did  not  walk  the  streets,  we  ke] 
at  home. 

3443.  Why  not  ?— We  were  fearful. 

3444.  You  dared  not  ? — We  dared  not. 

3445.  Was  that  fear  common  to  your  brother  missionaries  ?— We  all  felt  alarmed ; 
thought  it  prudent  to  keep  at  home,  as  the  state  of  feeling  was  of  that  kind. 

3446.  On  what  was  your  fear  founded ;  was  it  the  fear  of  the  blacks  ? — No.  H 

3447.  Of  whom  were  you  afraid  then  ? — Of  the  whites.  13 

3448.  Why  were  you  afraid  of  the  whites  ? — From  the  very  scurrilous  pieces  that  weij  1 
in  the  paper  continually  against  us ;  from  the  representations  in  the  papers  that  we  shoalr  ' 
be  tarred  and  feathered  wherever  we  were  met  with,  and  from  the  state  of  feeling  wbi 
our  friends  represented  to  us. 

3449.  What  papers  ? — ^The  Courant  and  the  Cornwall  Courier,  published  at  Falmoui 

3450.  Your  fears  were  founded  on  what  you  had  read  in  papers,  or  heard  from  othei 
more  than  from  any  insult  or  hardship  you  had  experienced  r — I  had  experienced  many 
I  was  in  their  power,  that  was  hardship  enough ;   that  led  me  to  keep  far  enough  '  ' 
them. 

3451.  Except  your  being  compelled  to  serve  in  the  militia,  and  being  under  arrest  wfai 
you  were  accused  of  crime,  what  other  hardship  did  you  experience,  of  which  you  thi 

j^ourseU  entim^  to  complain  ? — I  never  was  accused  of  a  crime  that  I  know  of. 
3^S2.  How  do  you  say  you  were  not  accused  of  a  crime  when  you  \vere  brought 

(■ 
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jtti&ly  and  had  an  indictment  found  against  you  ?-^I  was  discharged  prior  to  that ;  I  have 
ke  discharge  here  in  the  Gustos'  writing. 

'  3453.  Were  you  not  hrought  to  trial  for  a  crime  antecedent  to  your  first  arrest  when 
fou  were  serving  as  a  militia-man  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of;  the  indictment  does 
lot  state  the  nature  of  the  crime.  I  was  discharged  (I  have  the  discharge  now  in  my 
K>ssession)  from  my  recognizance. 

3454.  You  said  you  were  let  out  upon  bail? — Yes ;  that  bail  was  taken  off  on  the  14th 
»f  February,  and  I  was  permitted  to  return  home. 

3455.  The  offence  for  which  you  were  apprehended,  and  on  which  you  were  originally 
mailed,  was  not  the  offence  for  which  you  were  brought  to  trial  in  March  ? — No,  I  never 
leard  why  I  was  apprehended. 

3456.  Did  not  the  Attorney-General  issue  a  nolle  prosequi  ? — He  did. 

3457.  Was  not  an  indictment  preferred  against  you  before  the  grand  jury  at  Montego 
Bay  ?— Yes. 

3458.  Was  it  not  found  by  the  grand  jury  ? — Yes. 

3459.  Did  not  the  Attorney-General  of  the  island  subsequently  issue  a  nolle  prosequi 
on  that  indictment? — Yes;  I  was  asked  if  I  received  insult;  I  stated  that  I  fell  down 
through  fatigue,  as  I  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets  afterwards,  when  I  had  been  seven 
hours  in  the  boat  with  my  feet  wet.  I  fell  down  over  a  bed  that  was  spread  at  the  court- 
bouse.  The  soldier  lifted  up  his  bayonet  and  his  musket,  and  put  it  to  my  breast,  and 
lold  me  with  an  oath  that,  if  I  did  not  get  up  that  moment,  he  would  stab  me.  When  I 
asked  permission  to  lie  down  on  the  boards  after  I  took  off  my  stockings  to  dry,  I  asked 
Inm  civilly  to  let  me  lie  down  on  the  boards.  He  said,  ''  No,  you  damned  villain,  if  you 
stir  one  step,  or  speak  one  word,  I  will  shoot  you  immediately ;  you  are  to  be  shot 
to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it/' 

3460.  Was  he  a  militia-man  or  a  King's  soldier  ? — ^A  militia-man. 

3461 .  You  said  something  about  tarring  and  feathering ;  was  that  said  to  you  as  a 
threat,  or  did  you  read  of  it  ? — ^After  I  was  released  by  the  Gustos  Barrett,  when  I  went 
back  to  one  of  my  children  at  Falmouth,  I  could  not  go  to  my  house ;  it  was  taken  away 
'from  me ;  my  friends  were  scattered  hither  and  thither. 

'    3462.  This  was  after  the  nolle  prosequi? — No,  before  I  was  released  on  the  14th. 
3463.  Will  you  put  in  that  discharge  ? — 

[TAc  Witness  produced  and  delivered  in  the  following  Paper  :'\ 

Montego  Bay,  February  14,  1830. 
Havihg  examined  the  Evidence  of  Samuel  Stennett,  Alexander  Erskine,  Adam  and 

;  Paris,  against Knibbs,  Baptist  Missionary,  and  finding  nothing  therein  to  support  a 

criminal  prosecution,  I  declare  the  said  — ^  Knibbs  discharged,  with  his  sureties,  from 
their  recognizances. 

Richard  Barrett,  Gustos. 


3464.  Martial  law  expired  on  the  7th  ? — Yes. 
■    3465.  And  that  document  is  dated  on  the  14th  ? — Yes. 

3466.  For  seven  days  after  the  expiration  of  martial  law  you  and  your  sureties  re- 
Daained  subject  to  that  recognizance  ? — Yes. 

3467.  You  were  released  from  it  without  trial  by  the  document  you  now  produce  I — 
Yes,  it  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Manderson,  my  surety ;  he  was  surety  for  me. 

3468.  You  were  not  detained  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days  from  martial  law  ? — Yes. 

3469.  Is  not  Mr.  Manderson,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  a  person  of  colour? 
*-Yes. 

3470.  Where  was  your  cure? — At  Falmouth. 

3471.  How  far  distant  from  Montego  Bay  ? — ^Twenty-one  miles  and  a  half. 

3472.  The  chapel  that  was  destroyed  was  at  Montego  Bay  ? — One  of  them. 

3473.  What  became  of  your  chapel  at  Falmouth? — It  was  destroyed. 

3474.  When  ? — It  was  commenced  on  the  6th  and  finished  on  the  7th. 

3475.  Was  that  the  same  day  that  the  chapel  at  Montego  Bay  was  destroyed  — I  think 
it  was  the  same  day ;  Montego  Bay  was  destroyed  on  the  7th. 

3476.  Had  you  reason  to  know  what  the  feeling  of  the  slaves  of  your  congregation  at 
Falmouth  was,  during  your  absence  as  a  militia-man,  and  your  arrest ;  iu  the  state  of 
alarm  in  which  you  remained  under  a  partial  arrest  at  Montego  Bay,  have  you  any  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  feeling  of  your  black  congregation  ? — Yes. 

3477.  State  to  the  Gommittee  what  you  know  to  have  been  the  state  of  Iheir  feelings  ? 
—They  were  exceedingly  anxious  respecting  me,  and  when  it  was  read  on  the  estates,  as 
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it  was  on  some  of  them^  that  I  was  shot  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  they 
sent  down  to  inquire  of  the  free  persons  belonging  to  the  church  at  Falmouth  if  it  was 
true ;  they  said  they  did  not  think  it  could  be,  that  they  did  not  think  God  would  alloiv 
it  to  be  true.     I  judged  most  of  their  feelings  when  I  returned  on  the  15th  ;  they  came  L 
to  roe  and  appeared  exceedingly  delighted  that  I  had  once  more  returned  among  theni,  |^ 
that  I  was  not  shot,  as  they  were  informed  I  was;  they  sent  from  thirty  estates  to  know 
if  it  was  true  that  I  had  come  back. 

3478.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — They  came  to  me. 

3479.  What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  black  population  on  those  thirty  estates  ?—  C 
Perhaps  about  10,000. 

3480.  Were  there  any  demonstrations  of  strong  feeling  on  the  day  of  your  return  ?— 
Yes,  there  were. 

3481.  Were  any  observations  made  on  the  destruction  of  the  chapel  in  which  you  had 
officiated,  and  also  on  the  destruction  of  other  chapels  of  the  same  religious  persuasion  ai   " 
that  of  which  you  were  an  instructor? — They  said  they  thought  it  very  hard  that  they 
should  suffer  for  the  sins  of  St.  James's,  that  they  had  defended  their  master's  property^ 
and,  now  their  chapel  was  destroyed,  they  had  no  place  of  worship  to  meet  in. 

3482.  The  insurrection  had  not  extended  over  the  whole  of  these  estates  ? — ^Not  t 
single  estate  on  which  I  had  a  member  was  burnt. 

3483.  Where  this  demonstration  of  feeling  was  made  in  your  favour  from  these  thirty 
estates,  the  slaves  of  those  estates  had  not  partaken  of  the  tumult  ? — I  never  heard  th^ 
they  had  ;  many  of  them  defended  their  masters'  properties,  and  some  of  them  brought 
down  the  rebels. 

3484.  Yet  the  chapel  they  frequented  was  destroyed? — It  was  the  first  that  wai 
destroyed. 

3485.  Have  you  reason  to  know  and  to  be  persuaded  that  tliat  event  produced  a  strong 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  men  ? — I  know  it  did. 

3486.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  feeling  as  evinced  in  that  conversation  with  your- 
self?— ^They  said  they  thought  it  exceedingly  hard,  and  asked  whether  I  thought  the  King 
would  allow  them  to  have  religion  again ;  I  told  them  that  if  they  were  obedient  I  was 
sure  he  would ;  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would  be  permitted  to  attend 
chapel  again,  and  the  people  of  England  would  assist  them  in  building  it;  this  chapel 
they  purchased  themselves. 

3487.  The  chapel  being  destroyed,  were  you  able  to  officiate  and  to  preach? — No,  I 
could  not  leave  the  house  ;  two  gentlemen  came  to  me  and  said,  that  if  I  walked  out  in 
the  evening  I  should  be  murdered,  for  a  party  had  assembled  for  that  purpose. 

3488.  Was  that  at  Falmouth  ?— At  Falmouth,  on  the  t5th  or  16th. 

3489.  ^Vho  are  the  two  gentlemen  ? — If  it  is  necessary  I  will  tell ;  one  of  them  was 
an  overseer. 

3490.  Do  you  wish  not  to  name  them  ? — I  would  rather  not  for  their  sakes,  but  not 
for  my  own. 

3491.  Was  it  again  here  the  blacks  that  were  likely  to  murder  you? — No,  they  came 
to  defend  me. 

3492.  Who  were  you  led  to  believe  entertained  designs  against  your  life? — ^Thc 
white  persons  of  Falmouth. 

3493.  But  martial  law  had  ceased  at  that  time  ? — It  had. 

3494.  Was  not  law  in  force  at  Falmouth? — Party  law  was  on;  the  troops  were  not 
disbanded. 

3495.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?— I  do  not  know. 

3496.  Does  party  law  afford  no  security  to  life,  that  you  were  afraid  ?— When  mob  p 
government  reigns  no  law  affords  security  to  life. 

3497.  Was  mob   government  predominant    at  Falmouth  ?  —  When   I  subsequently 
asked  the  Honourable  William  Miller  and  Mr.  Gordon  whether  they  could   protect- 
me  either  at  Moutego  Bay  or   at   Falmouth   from  being  murdered,  they   stated  that' 
such  was  the  state  of  feeling  against  me  that  they  could  not,  and  advised  my  instantly 
leaving. 

3498.  What  were  the  outward  signs  of  mob  government  at  that  moment? — ^A  numbet 
came  dressed  in  women's  clothes  to  tar  and  feather  me. 

3499.  Was  the  attempt  made  to  catch  you  to  tar  and  feather  you  ? — They  came  to  4e 
house,  and  threw  stones  at  it,  and  at  the  windows. 

3300,  Were  you  in  the  bouse  at  the  time  ? — ^Yes. 

3S0L  Who  were  these  people  ? — I  could  not  tell,  they  were  disguised  in  woraen^s 
clothes. 
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3502.  Did  they  break  your  windows  ? — They  broke  one ;  one  stone  came  on  the 
bed. 

3503.  How  many  persons  might  there  be? — I  could  not  tell;  they  ran  very  fast  when 
we  cried  out. 

3504.  Was  it  by  night  or  by  day?— By  night 

3505.  At  what  time  ? — Ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 

3506.  Were  you  in  bed  ?--Yes. 

3507.  What  took  place  ?  —  We  had  a  party  of  females  as  well  as  some  men  to 
watch  in  the  house ;  they  were  parties  to  whom  the  house  belonged,  members  of  the 
church. 

3508.  Blacks  or  whites  ? — They  were  coloured  persons  generally ;  some  were  black , 
and  they  told  me  that  there  was  a  rumour  about  that  it  was  to  take  place  ;  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Miller,  the  Major-general ;  he  assured  me  he  would  be  on  the  alert ;  they  said  they 
would  watch  while  I  got  a  little  rest.  About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  a  number  came 
ballooing,  hooting,  and  throwing  stones ;  they  opened  the  window ;  1  was  awake,  and 
said,  "  Who  is  there  ?"  No  one  answered,  but  some  more  stones  came ;  they  said  to 
me,  "  What  are  we  to  do  if  they  come ;  if  we  cry  murder,  we  are  afraid  nobody  will 
come?"  I  said  cry  "Fire;'^  they  said,  "Where  are  we  to  say  it  is?"  I  said,  "Tell 
diem  it  is  in  hell,  for  those  who  tar  and  feather  parsons;''  they  did  cry  "  Fire,"  and  then 
the  persons  who  threw  the  stones  ran  away. 

350*9.  Did  you  look  out  of  the  window  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

3510.  How  did  you  know  they  were  white  persons  ? — I  did  not  state  they  were  white 
persons ;  I  merely  said  the  persons  came ;  I  am  sure  they  were  not  black. 

3511.  How  did  you  know  that? — Because  of  the  kindness  of  the  whole  of  the  blacks 
to  me. 

3512.  You  said  they  were  men  in  women's  clothes? — So  the  females  told  me;  they 
had  bonnets  on  and  gowns,  some  had  merely  bonnets. 

3513.  How  many  of  them  were  there?— I  cannot  tell. 

3514.  Was  this  the  night  of  your  return? — They  came  three  successive  nights. 

3515.  Three  times  they  came  this  way  ? — Yes ;  the  last  time  the  friends  were  very 
much  alarmed,  especially  one  kind  friend ;  they  begged  me  to  go  out ;  I  went  between 
two  females  and  got  away. 

3516.  Where  did  you  leave  your  wife  and  child? — ^They  were  at  Montego  Bay. 

3517.  They  did  not  return  to  Falmouth ?-~No. 

3518.  Why  ? — I  had  not  a  house  to  put  them  in. 

3519.  Why  not,  was  it  destroyed? — The  person  of  whom  I  rented  it  requested  me  to 
give  it  up  lest  it  should  be  pulled  down  ;  I  did  so. 

3520.  He  was  afraid  of  housing  you  ? — So  he  stated  ;  he  was  afraid,  in  the  excited 
slate  of  feeliog ;  he  was  credibly  informed  that  a  number  were  coming  to  destroy  the 
furniture ;  he  told  ray  friends ;  they  saved  the  furniture,  and  took  it  all  out. 

3521.  Were  there  many  whites  in  Falmouth  members  of  your  congregation? — None 
whatever. 

3522.  In  whose  house  were  you  residing  when  they  came  for  this  purpose  to  tar  and 
feather  you  ?— The  house  of  one  of  the  members,  who  gave  me  a  bed. 

3523.  A  man  of  colour? — A  female  of  colour. 

3524.  How  did  you  know  their  intention  was  to  tar  and  feather  you? — I  gathered  it 
ftom  the  representation  of  those  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  said  he  had  been  himself 
requested  to  assist  in  it. 

3525.  Was  that  a  white  man  ? — Yes. 

3526.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  been  asked  to  assist  in  tarring  and  feathering? — ^Yes, 
lie  did. 

3527.  Did  he  give  you  an  account  of  tlie  intention  at  all  tallying  with  what  took 
Wice  ? — Yes  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  how  they  would  come ;  he  said  they  would  come ;  he 
■^  been  asked  to  join  them,  and  he  told  them  he  should  not ;  and  he  begged  me  by  no 
^^ns  to  go  out. 

3528.  Are  you  conscious  of  the  cause  which  excited  the  anger  of  the  white  men  at 
^^moutb  against  you? — I  cannot  tell  what  it  was  ;  I  had  done  nothing  to  them. 

3529.  How  long  had  you  preached  at  Falmouth  before  this  insurrection  ? — ^Two  years. 

3530.  How  was  your  congregation  composed  ? — Principally  of  slaves. 

3531.  How  many  on  an  average? — ^Attending  at  the  same  time,  or  the  number  con- 
■iected  with  the  church  ? 

3532.  Both  the  number  attending  at  the  time,  and  the  number  co\w\tc^ftd.  v^xvVv  \W 
^iMrch?— I  seldom  on  a  Sabbath  moniiDg  had  less  than  tOQO  pwMSiV*   T^«^  n^^^^^^x 
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^he  time  of  the  iDsurreclion  breaking  out,  983  members,  and  about  2500  of  whet  we 
term  inquirers.  The  principal  part  of  those  were  slaves,  from  about  80  different  estates 
and  pens,  say  between  80  and  86. 

3633.  From  what  distance  do  they  come  to  attend  your  preaching;  the  most  remote? 
— I  think  the  roost  remote  was  perhaps  twelve  miles,  I  do  not  think  I  had  many  farther 
than  that. 

3534.  What  happened  to  you  was  known  consequently  to  your  congregation  in  the 
most  remote  parts  ? — Yes,  not  only  among  them,  but  among  others  also,  for  I  visited  at 
other  places,  on  account  of  the  ill  health  of  the  missionaries,  but  I  was  pastor  of  the 
church  of  Falmouth,  and  of  that  church  only ;  I  have  the  name  of  every  estate  and  the 
number  of  slaves  on  each  estate. 

3535.  What  had  been  the  progress  of  the  religious  knowledge  among  the  slaves  during 
the  period  of  your  ministry,  had  it  been  extensive  ? — ^They  had  a  minister  prior  to  my 
going  there,  who  died ;  it  was,  I  think,  pleasingly  so  ;   I  hoped  so. 

3536.  Were  they  very  illiterate  ? — mony  of  tiiem  were  illiterate,  but  many  of  them 
were  sensible. 

3537.  What  proportion  of  your  congregation  could  read? — Very  few  of  the  slave 
population  could  read. 

3538.  How  many  ? — I  question  if  there  were  more  than  two  hundred. 

3539.  Were  there  200  that  could  read  ? — I  think  that  would  be  the  outside. 

3540.  Speaking  within  bounds,  were  there  150  who  you  have  no  doubt  could  read  ?— 
There  were  a  great  number  from  the  different  properties  ;  I  think  there  were  about  150. 

3541.  As  nearly  as  you  can,  speaking  within  bounds,  how  many  of  your  slave  congre- 
gation, which  was  composed  of  nearly  3000  probationers  and  congregation,  of  that  entire 
number,  how  many,  speaking  strictly  within  bounds,  could  read  ? — I  do  not  think  there 
were  more  than  150,  if  so  many,  perhaps  say  100 ;  I  would  not  like  to  say  further  than 
that.  There  were  a  great  many  learning  to  read;  I  could  not  say  that  they  could  read; 
we  had  a  great  many  in  the  Sabbath  school  who  were  learning  to  read. 

3542.  Was  the  desire  of  lettered  knowledge  on  the  increase? — ^Very  much. 

3543.  Perceptibly  to  you? — Yes,  very  much  so,  especially  this  last  year;  it  was  prbr 
to  my  going.     I  found  it  more  so  there  than  in  any  situation  I  have  occupied  in  Jamaica. 

3544.  Knowing  the  present  state  of  their  feelings,  and  observing  this  increased  desire 
of  knowledge,  have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause  that  has  contri- 
buted principally  to  the  increase  of  this  desire  ? — I  think  one  cause  was,  they  were 
ashamed  of  their  ignorance ;  they  saw  that  children  could  read,  and  they  wished  to  obtain 
knowledge  likewise ;  we  used  to  impress  on  them  the  value  of  reading,  and  the  import- 
ance of  being  able  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  themselves. 

3545.  Do  you  think  that  the  desire  to  acquire  knowledge  of  any  facts  of  their  con- 
dition as  slaves,  had  operated  as  a  stimulus  to  their  acquisition  of  knowledge  ? — I  hate 
not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

3546.  Powerfully  ? — I  think  so,  more  from  the  circumstances  that  transpired  in  the  k 
late  lamentable  rebellion  than  before.  1; 

3547.  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  if  they  used  this  power  of  reading  for  the  pur-fc 
pose  of  acquiring  infoimation,  and  of  diffusing  the  information  among  those  who  cannot  l5 
read,  as  to  what  took  place  in  their  own  condition,  either  in  Jamaica  or  in  the  Mother  lis 
Country  ? — Since  the  rebellion  I  have  found  it  out;  I  did  not  know  that  before ;  Ip 
knew  that  they  read  the  newspapers  now  and  then. 

3548.  You  have  stated  that  the  feeling  of  the  white  population  was  very  hostile  to  j^ 
you  ?— Yes,  it  was.  ^  54 

3549.  What  wer^  the  doctrines  at  all  bearing  on  the  temporal  condition  of  the  black 
population,  which  you  have  inculcated  ? — I  never  touched  upon  the  subject  in  my  life. 

3550.  In  preaching  to  the  slave  population,  have  you  not  found  it  very  difficult  to 
keep  altogether  separate  the  spiritual  concerns  of  that  black  population  from  their  ten-  a 
poral  situations  ? — It  is  difficult,  but  every  good  man  would  do  iL 

3551.  Is  it  possible,  in  addressing  an  unlettered  audience,  inculcating  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  faith  of  Christianity,  not  to  expose  yourself  to  misrepresentation  as  to 
temporal  freedom,  as  contrasted  with  spiritual  freedom  ? — Whenever  I  have  had  ooci- 
sion  to  speak  on  that  subject,  I  have  explained  it,  that  when  freedom  is  mentioned  in  the 
Word  of  God,  it  referred  to  the  soul  and  not  to  the  body ;  that  there  were  slaves  i* 
the  times  of  the  Apostles  as  well  as  at  present. 

35.52.  In  preaching  you  have  touched  on  this  subject  ? — On  spiritual  subjects  I  hai» 
preached  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 
3553.  Part  of  which  is  the  freedom  of  the  CV«\sV\wi1— Xta,  the  spiritual  freedowj 
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but  it  has  been  very  seldom  that  I  have  touched  on  that  point;  I  have  never  preached  a 
let  sermon  on  that ;  certainly  I  should  not  keep  back  any  thing  in  the  Word  of  God. 

3554.  Thinking  it  your  duty  to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  part  of  which  you 
know  is  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  in  matters  of  foith,  do  you  not  thmk  you  must  have 
been  exposed  to  misconception  on  the  part  of  an  unlettered  audience  confounding  spi- 
ritual with  temporal  freedom ;  do  not  you  think  it  natural,  or  not  impossible? — I  think 
the  manner  in  which  my  congregation  acted  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not  misun- 
derstand it. 

3555.  Illustrate  that  by  stating  any  hct  that  is  within  your  knowledge,  as  to  no  such 
misconception  existing? — Since  the  rebellion,  when  I  sent  for  my  witnesses,  and  I  sent 
for  the  head  people  from  about  seventy  different  properties,  I  asked  them  the  question, 
if  they  ever  unaerstood,  by  any  thing  I  had  said,  that  I  had  any  reference  to  their  tem- 
poral condition ;  they  all  said  no,  which  would  fully  have  appeared  on  the  trial  if  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  tried,  which  I  should  have  esteemed  a  pleasure. 

3556.  Was  it  alleged  that  in  your  sermons  you  had  held  doctrines  which  were  open  to 
the  misconstruction  alluded  to  ? — I  never  heard  so,  except  in  the  general  clamour ;  it 
was  stated  at  Falmouth,  and  I  published  this  piece  [referring  to  a  P(q>er'\,  stating  that 
if  they  could  find  it  against  me,  they  might ;  I  was  charged  with  it  as  a  Baptist. 

3557.  What  was  the  charge? — ^That  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  resolutions  they 
passed ;  it  was,  that  they  had  a  mass  of  moral  evidence  to  implicate  the  Baptists  in  the 
insurrection ;  I  denied  it  as  soon  as  I  heard  it ;  his  Honour,  the  Custos,  sat  in  the  chair; 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  deny  it,  and  call  on  him  by  name  to  prove  his  assertion  if  he 
could. 

3558.  What  Custos  was  it  ? — ^The  Hon.  James  Macdonald. 

3559.  What  was  the  P][^cise  assertion  ? — ^That  they  had  a  mass  of  moral  evidence 
agains^the  Baptists :  *'  That  it  appears  from  a  mass  of  moral  evidence,  that  the  sect 
called  the  Baptists  has  b.een  most  instrumental  in  misleading  our  slave  population,  by  the 
inculcation  of  doctrines  teaching  disobedience  to  their  masters.  As  sectarianism  leads  to 
revolution  both  in  church  and  state,  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  means  to  prevent  any  other 
than  duly  authorized  ministers  of  the  established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  from  im- 
parting religious  instruction  to  the  slaves;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this  measure,  we  call  upon 
all  proprietors  of  estates,  or  their  attorneys,  to  put  down  all  sectarian  meetings  on  our 
lespective  properties ;  that  our  magistracy  should  be  most  strongly  urged  to  withhold,  for 
the  future,  their  license  to  sectarian  ministers  and  their  places  of  worship.'' 

3560.  Where  does  that  come  from  ? — ^I'his  is  a  copy  nrom  the  Cornwall  Courier  of  the 
leiolutions. 

3561.  Where  were  they  adopted  ? — At  Falmouth. 

3562.  By  whom  ? — ^James  Macdonald  in  the  chair;  he  was  the  Custos;  I  have  heard 
lliat  he  is  coming  home  to  England  ;  he  has  since  resigned-  , 

3563.  Do  you  know  who  was  present  at  that  meeting,  of  whom  it  was  composed  ? — 
,  Itwas  called  publicly. 

3564.  Of  what  description  of  persons  was  it  composed  ? — ^I  was  not  there. 

'     3565.  Of  what  description  of  persons  does  it  profess  to  be  a  meeting  ? — Of  the  planters. 

3566.  Is  it  a  resolution  of  one  of  those  meetings  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union  ? — It 
wls  a  meeting  to  form  a  branch  of  the  Colonial  Church  Union. 

3567.  Were  those  resolutions  known  among  the  slave  population  ? — ^They  would  read 
them  if  they  obtained  the  newspapers. 

3568.  Do  the  slaves  read  newspapers  now  ?— Yes. 

3569.  Is  that  quite  within  your  own  knowledge  ?— They  have  told  me  so. 

3570.  To  what  extent  ? — ^It  is  very  frequent  to  hire  persons  to  read  them  when  they 
Cannot  read  them  themselves.  • 

3571.  Then  the  number  of  those  who  can  read  affords  no  measure  of  the  numbers  who 
^re  conversant  with  the  news  of  the  day  ? — No;  they  get  round  and  lead  at  night.  I  do 
tkoi  think  there  is  a  slave  grown  up,  especially  a  religious  one,  but  knows  every  thing 
he  wishes  to  know  on  this  subject ;  he  can  if  he  will. 

3572.  The  members  of  your  congregation,  3000  slaves.  Baptists,  and  consequently 
tectarians,  would  they  not  be  offended  with  such  resolutions  ?— They  would  mourn  over 
them  that  they  could  not  have  their  minister  back  again,  but  they  would  be  faithful  to 
^eir  master. 

3573.  The  feeling  of  the  white  population  against  you  proceeded  from  the  belief  that 
yoa  had  inculcated  doctrines  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  slavery  ? — So  they  said. 

3574.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  what  you  know  of  the  blacks,  and  notwithstand\w% 
the  can  you  have  used  in  preaching,  without  reference  to  iheit  l^m^t^  <iqsi.^\<vsii^^^ 
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the  spread  of  Christianity  among  them  is  compatible  with  the  permanent  continuance  of 
slavery  ? — It  is  not  compatible. 

3575.  What  is  your  reason  for  forming  that  opinion  ? — It  will  enlighten  so  many  that 
it  does  not  sanctify. 

3576.  Buty  even  if  it  should  sanctify  them,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that,  by  obtaining 
lettered  knowledge,  by  which  they  become  conversant  with  the  discussions  in  the  West 
Indies  and  the  discussions  here  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  they  might  feel  disposed  to 
assert  their  right  to  freedom  ? — ^They  have  stated  to  me  that  they  considered  it  wrong 
as  Christians  to  use  any  force  to  obtain  it ;  that,  whenever  God  intended  them  to  have  it, 
he  could  give  it  without  force ;  that,  ift  hey  took  force  for  it,  it  would  come  with  a  curse. 

3577.  Then  that  particular  opinion  is  the  only  security  against  the  use  of  force  ?— 
I  believe  so. 

3578.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  other  security  than  that  particular  opinion  ?— 
From  religious  knowledge. 

3579.  With  regard  to  the  slave  population  who  are  imbued  with  religious  opinions, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  other  security  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  that  they  think 
it  wrong  to  use  force  for  the  purpose  of  predominating  and  overcoming  the  constituted 
authorities? — No,  there  is  no  other;  no  man  that  is  really  a  Christian  will  rebel;  but  I 
see  no  other  reason  that- should  keep  them  from  rebellion. 

3580.  Have  you  at  all  times  been  most  guarded  in  the  selection  of  the  topics  upon 
which  you  have  preached  to  them  ? — I  have ;  it  is  rather  delicate  for  me  to  speak  of 
myself;  but  I  think  if  I  had  not,  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  criminate  me  would 
not  have  so  entirely  failed.  I  had  130  witnesses,  and  I  stand  ready  at  any  moment 
in  Jamaica  to  produce  1000  slaves  to  prove  the  nature  of  my  instructions. 

3581.  You  have  said  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God; 
is  there  not  a  text  of  this  sort,  "  The  truth  shall  make  you  free  ?" — Yes,  of  that  nature ; 
but  I  never  preached  from  it,  nor  would  I  preach  from  it,  because  the  same  doctrine 
might  be  conveyed  from  other  texts.  I  never  did  quote  such  a  passage  of  Scripture  in 
addressing  a  slave  congregation. 

3582.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  quoting  particular  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  exciting  any  undue  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the  negro 
on  the  subject  of  liberty? — I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do. 

3583.  As  the  slaves  who  can  read  having  access  to  these  Scriptures  would  naturally 
find  passages  of  that  description,  did  they  never  come  to  you  to  ask  you  questions  on  pas- 
sages of  that  kind  ? — ^They  never  did. 

3584.  No  inquiries  were  made  with  regard  to  passages  of  that  kind,  which  occur  fre- 
(|uently  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? — No,  whenever  we  received  a  member  in  the  church,  we 
always  enforced  the  duty  of  obedience  to  masters,  which  would  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
we  considered  slavery  quite  compatible  with  Christianity, 

3585.  How  do  you  account  for  white  men  not  considering  you  their  best  protectors,  if 
you  enforce  doctrines  of  this  description ;  how  do  you  account  for  the  fear  of  the  white  men 
of  your  preaching  and  your  doctrine,  if  you  were  using  your  influence,  as  you  say,  in 
always  inculcating  implicit  obedience  ? — The  human  heart  is  opposed  to  scriptural  truth 
whenever  it  meets  it ;  it  curbs  their  licentious  habits ;  it  raises  the  moral  tone  of  the  negro, 
which  only  throws  a  darker  shade  upon  their  own ;  they  only  stabbed  at  the  British 
Government  through  us.  My  opinion  is  that  they  knew  we  were  defenceless ;  they  knew 
the  British  Government  will  protect  us  and  afford  us  support ;  they  united  us  with  the 
anti-slavery  faction ;  their  feelings  did  not  arise  from  any  evidence,  but  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  supposed  the  British  Government  (whom  they  hate)  were  our  friends. 

3586.  But  naturally  the  first  feeling  of  the  planter,  as  with  every  other  human  being, 
is  his  own  interest ;  and,  if  your  doctrine  was  that  of  obedience,  your  influence  was  great  in 
impressing  on  the  slave  population,  that  those  who  were  sanctified  were  bound  to  obey 
the  authorities  that  be  without  resistance ;  could  there  be  so  strong  a  protection  as  those 
doctrines  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  ? — The  truth  is,  very  few  planters  reside  in  Jamaica; 
it  is  their  menial  servants.  There  is  tlie  Hon.  William  Miller ;  I  have  his  testimonial  of  my 
conduct ;  and  I  have  a  letter  from  another  as  to  the  rectitude  of  my  conduct;  many  of  the 
planters  live  in  London ;  it  is  the  menial  dependents,  whose  very  existence  is  derived  from 
the  continuation  of  the  system,  that  thus  treated  us. 

3587.  Still,  if  they  desire  to  continue  slavery,  and  if  your  doctrines  lead  to  implicit 
obedience,  is  it  not  their  common  interest  to  uphold  your  preaching  ? — I  did  not  say  oar 

.  doctrines  led  to  implicit  obedience ;  I  said  we  taught  it. 

SS88.  May  there  not  be  some  cases  in  which  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  DMster  might  tniUtstte  against  the  higher  duties,  ^\ncV\,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  you 
taught  tne  slave  ? — Yes. 
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3589.  Do  you  apprehend  that,  in  this  case,  an  instructed  slave  would  adopt  implicit 
obedience  to  his  master  in  preference  to  the  higher  duties  which  might  be  inculcated  upon 
him  as  a  Christian  ? — ^That  has  been  a  subject  of  great  difficulty ;  it  is  one  that  has  occupied 
my  mind  ;  as  to  the  command  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day,  it  is  a  subject  on  which  the 
slaves  have  asked  me  my  advice  frequently,  and,  before  I  could  give  them  advice,  I  wrote 
home  for  instruction,  how  to  act,  to  the  committee ;  they  told  me  it  was  my  duty  not  to 
interfere,  that  if  the  master  compelled  the  slaves  to  work  on  a  Sunday  they  were  to  work, 
and  those  were  the  instnictions  I  gave  them,  that  the  sin  did  not  lie  at  their  doors  but  at 
the  door  of  the  master,  if  he  compelled  them  to  work,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  obey  their 
master  even  if  they  worked  on  Sunday. 

3590.  You  must  have  pointed  out  the  sinfulness  of  breaking  the  Sabbath  ? — Yes. 

3591.  Then  distinctly,  in  discharge  of  your  duty,  you  laid  this  sin  at  the  door  of  the 
white  master  ? — No,  I  merely  read  the  passages  from  the  Word  of  God. 

3592.  But  the  inference  was  direct  and  irresistible,  was  it  not? — -What  inference  they 
drew  I  cannot  tell, but  they  did  work,  and  they  did  feel  it  a  great  hardship  that  they  were 
compelled  to  work  on  the  Lord*s-day. 

3593.  There  are  other  sins  of  commission  which  may  be  laid  to  the  master,  are  there  not, 
which  the  slave  cannot  avoid  if  he  obey  implicitly  ?— If  the  master  seduce  him,  it  is  his 
fault  of  course. 

3594.  Is  there  not  a  general  opinion  among  the  white  inhabitants  in  Jamaica,  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  education  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  ? — As  far  as  my 
information  extends  there  is. 

3595.  From  what  source  do  you  derive  that  information? — From  conversation. 

3596.  With  whom? — I  would  rather  not  mention  their  names. 

3597.  How  many  persons  are  there  with  whom  you  might  have  had  conversation  which 
would  justify  you  in  laying  against  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica  the  charge  of  their  enter- 
taining an  opinion,  that  the  propagation  of  Christianity  and  education  would  lead  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery? — I  have  had  conversation  with  the  most  influential  men  most  con- 
versant with  slaves  and  the  state  of  the  island,  and  they  have  given  me  that  as  their  opinion. 

359"^.  When  you  talk  of  influential  persons  have  you  any  objection  to  mention  their 
names  ? — I  have.  ' 

3599.  How  many  of  these  persons  might  there  be  ? — I  have  talked  with  several. 

3600.  Do  you  think  that  an  ill-founded  opinion  ? — I  think  that  Christianity  with  educa- 
tion will  abolish  slavery. 

3601.  Do  you  not  find  that  that  opinion  is  held  by  those  owners  of  slaves  who  support 
missionaries,  as  well  as  by  those  who  oppose  them  ? — I  do ;  Mr.  Barrett  has  told  me  so 
many  times  ;  I  can  mention  his  name,  as  I  have  his  permission,  but  I  cannot  mention 
the  names  of  gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  private  conversation. 

3602.  Are  you  speaking  of  Samuel  Moulton  Barrett,  or  Richard  ? — Samuel  Moulton 
Barrett ;  I  preached  on  his  brother's  estates. 

3603.  Have  you  any  doubt  yourself  that,  with  the  increase  of  education,  the  knowledge 
of  their  rights  and  the  hardships  they  are  exposed  to  will  increase  faster  than  the  patience 
which  is  inculcated  by  Christianity  ? — I  think  the  recent  events  prove  that. 

3604.  You  have  already  said  that  the  slaves  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  colonial  newspapers ;  are  they  also  acquainted  with  the  discussions  in  the  English 
newspapers?— They  are. 

3605.  In  what  particular  method  are  those  discussions  chiefly  communicated  to  them? 
— They  have  the  English  newspapers. 

3606.  As  the  slaves  are  not  able  to  purchase  them  themselves,  in  what  manner  do  those 
newspapers  come  to  their  knowledge  chiefly  ? — Almost  every  overseer  on  his  property  has 
his  English  newspaper,  and  it  is  carelessly  thrown  about ;  I  have  seen  them  at  the  Post- 
office  for  the  overseers ;  hundreds  of  them,  for  the  overseers ;  among  them  I  have  seen  the 
Glasgow  Courier. 

3607.  Is  there  no  other  method  by  which  the  slaves  become  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  English  newspapers  ? — Some  of  them  obtain  them  from  the  officers  in  the  army 
and  their  servants ;  they  are  left  about  carelessly,  and  I  have  seldom  seen  a  slave  come 
down  from  an  estate  with  his  ticket,  which  we  give  him  for  church  membership,  but,  in 
five  cases  out  of  six,  it  would  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  English  newspaper;  perhaps  I 
am  wrong  in  saying  five  out  of  six,  but  very  frequently  that  is  the  case. 

3608.  Do  the  lower  order  of  free  blacks  get  the  English  papers  much  ? — ^The  coloured 
persons  do,  they  read  them.  ^ 

3609.  Do  they  read  them  to  the  slaves?— I  have  been  mfoxm^XVi^^^  ^'C^^W'^.n^xk^^ 
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seen  them,  but  the  slaves  have  told  me  since  that  they  have  had  them,  but  many  oC  the 
slaves  can  read  themselves. 

3610.  Having  been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  disturbed  district  after  the 
late  rebellion,  can  you  state  whether  the  capital  punishments  were  very  numerous?— 
Very. 

3611.  To  what  extent? — ^I  think  at  MontegoBay  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  were 
hung  and  shot,  and  some  were  flogged  to  death ;  they  died  the  next  day. 

3612.  In  consequence  of  the  flogging? — ^Yes. 

3613.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge?— I  know  it  by  the  papers  stating 
they  were  dead. 

3614.  What  papers? — ^The  Cornwall  Chronicle  and  the  Advertiser  stated  some  had 
died. 

3615.  That  some  had  died  of  flogging? — Yes;  that  they  received  at  Montego  Bay; 
and  one  of  Mr.  BurchelFs  members  died  of  flogging. 

3616.  How  many  lashes  did  he  receive? — lUiink  he  received  five  hundred,  but  a  refer- 
ence to  the  papers  will  tell. 

3617.  What  newspaper  would  yon  refer  to  stating  that  those  negroes  were  flogged  to 
death  ? — In  the  Cornwall  Chronicle  I  think  you  will  find  it,  if  you  look  through  Sie  file, 
beginning  at  January,  or  in  the  Courant. 

3618.  You  mean  to  state  that  this  was  during  martial  law,  or  afterwards? — During 
martial  law. 

3619.  When,  of  course,  the  conduct  of  that  martial  law  was  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  under  his  direction ;  it  was  the 
militia  ofiicers  that  sat;  the  military  did  not  sit  on  the  court  martial. 

3620.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  none  of  the  regular  troops  sat  on  any  courts  martial  ? — 
I  do  mean  to  say  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  knowledge. 

3621.  Could  any  sentence,  during  martial  law,  be  executed  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Major-general  commanding  ? — I  believe  he  delegated  his  authority  to  others. 

36^2.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — It  must  have  been  so. 

3623.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  allowed 
sentences  to  be  executed  by  other  persons  without  his  sanction  ? — I  cannot  say  I  know  it 
of  my  own  knowledge ;  I  believe  my  answer  was,  I  think,  it  to  be  true. 

3624.  Do  you  mean  to  state  to  the  Committee  that  you  will  aver  a  thing  to  be  true  of 
which  you  ha4  no  knowledge  ? — I  said  I  could  not  prove  it  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I 
will  state  my  reasons ;  on  the  saihe  day  persons  were  shot  in  every  part  of  the  island ;  now 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  could  not  be  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

3625.  How  do  you  know  that,  as  you  could  not  be  there  ? — By  the  newspapers 
stating  it. 

3626.  Do  you  mean  that  any  newspaper  in  Jamaica  represented  that  persons  were 
shot  in  every  part  of  the  island  the  same  day? — Wherever  courts  martial  were  held. 

3627.  In  what  other  parts  of  the  island  were  they  held,  except  in  Cornwall  ? — ^At 
Mancheniol,  at  Bufi*  Bay ;  I  am  not  aware  of  any  others ;  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  could 
not  be  at  all  those  places;  they  were  held  at  St.  Elisabeth,  Hanover;  at  Westmoreland, 
Montego  Bay,  and  at  Falmouth,  and  there  were  drum-head  courts  martial ;  there  were 
three  hundred  shot.  One  person  told  me  he  shot  eleven ;  I  saw  him  in  Montego  Bay. 
They  were  tried  and  hung  in  half  an  hour,  while  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  was  away. 
From  this  I  collect  he  could  not  know  of  it. 

3628.  You  have  mentioned  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  those  particular  places,  and 
St.  Elizabeth's ;  and  you  have  mentioned  Mancheniol  ? — There  were  other  places,  but 
I  cannot  call  them  to  mind  ;  there  was  Manchester  and  St.  Anne's  Bay,  which  takes  in 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  island. 

3629.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  places  you  have  just  mentioned  coniprehend  every 
part  of  the  island  ? — I  say  they  take  in  the  whole  circumference ;  there  is  one  place  at 
one  end  of  the  island,  and  the  other  was  the  other  extremity. 

3630.  Is  Mancheniol  at  the  extremity  of  St.  Thomas-in-the-East?---Very  nearly  at 
the  extremity  of  it ;  Mancheniol  is  the  first  land  we  make  going  to  Jamaica. 

3631.  Did  you  yourself  see  men  hung  at  Montego  Bay  when  you  knew  Sir  Willoughby 
Cotton  to  be  so  far  distant,  that  between  the  time  of  the  termination  of  the  trial  and  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  he  could  not  have  been  referred  to  ? — Yes. 

3632.  You  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— That  is  my  belief,  that  he  could  not. 

3633.  You  said  you  knew  that,  at  a  drum-head  court  martial,  a  man  was  sentenced  and 
executed  within  half  an  hour  of  the  finding  of  the  sentence? — Yes,  and  they  were  gene- 

laJJjrhungat  that  time. 
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86S4.  When  half  an  hour  only  interrened  between  the  finding  of  the  sentence  and  the 
execution  of  it,  how  far  distant  was  Sir  Willonghby  Cotton  ? — I  will  merely  state,  that  I 
was  informed  by  several  that  it  was  the  case ;  I  merely  say  that,  when  he  was  at  WesU 
moreland,  the  execution  went  on  more  rapidly  than  when  he  was  at  the  Bay.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  did  not  send  post  haste  and  get  his  fiat,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  I  heard  it 
constantly  expressed,  that  when  he  left  the  place  he  did  delegate  bis  authority  to  some 
one  to  sign  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial. 

3635.  How  far  is  Westmoreland  from  Montego  Bay  ?— Thirty-two  miles. 

3636.  When  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  has  been  at  Westmoreland,  have  you  known  the 
sentence  of  drum-head  court  martial  carried  into  execution  at  Montego  Bay? — ^Not  a 
drum-head  court  martial,  but  a  regular  one  was  there. 

3637.  Have  you  known  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  carried  into  execution  at 
Montego  Bay  when  he  has  been  at  Westmoreland  ? — I  cannot  say  he  has  been  there  at  the 
time ;  he  has  been  off. 

3638.  What  is  the  shortest  time,  when  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  has  been  absent  firom 
Montego  Bav,  that  you  have  known  intervene  between  the  finding  of  a  sentence  of  a 
court  martial  and  the  execution  of  it  ? — I  never  knew  more  than  one  hour  elapse  between 
one  and  the  other,  and  those  were  convicted  of  rebellion.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  there  was  greater  time  allowed,  but  that  was  not  the  common  time.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  general  statements  of  persons  vnth  whom  I  was  connected,  and  the  general 
talk^  that  the  power  was  delegated,  but  I  cannot  prove  it. 

3639.  In  any  one  case  where  one  hour  was  known  by  you  only  to  intervene  between 
the  finding  of  the  sentence  and  the  execution  of  it,  can  you  state,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
that  Sir  Willoughby  was  absent  from  Montego  Bay  more  than  one  hour's  distance? — I 
cannot  say  where  he  was ;  I  know  he  was  off  the  Bay.  Persons  were  executed  at  Fal- 
mouth and  W^estmoreland,  and  at  Hanover ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  many  persons 
that  they  were  executed  in  the  interior;  nine  at  a  time  were  hung  up  by  the  Major- 
general  who  was  there. 

3640.  You  have  said  that  about  ninety  were  hung  or  shot  at  Montego  Bay  ? — More 
have  been  hung  since ;  here  is  an  account  of  the  names  and  sentences  of  the  whole  that 
were  tried  at  Falmouth  during  martial  law. 

3641.  From  what  is  it  taken  ? — It  is  taken  by  myself  from  the  newspaper  published  by 
the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate,  Mr.  Dyer,  a  magistrate. 

3642.  What  is  the  amount? — ^At  Falmouth  fifteen  were  shot,  six  were  hanged,  thirty- 
she  were  fiogged  and  confined,  two  were  reprieved  that  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  one 
was  respited  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and  two  were  reprieved  who  were  sentenced 
to  be  flogged  and  confined. 

3643.  When  did  you  take  that  ? — ^The  day  it  was  printed. 

3644.  With  what  view  ? — ^For  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  many  of  my  own  members 
had  been  hung. 

3645.  Was  that  the  sole  purpose  with  which  you  took  that  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

3646.  Having  ascertained  that,  you  retained  it  ? — Yes. 

3647.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of  confuting  the  calumnies  of  my  ene- 
mies, that  they  were  all  Baptists  that  were  shot. 

3648.  You  took  it  out  of  the  paper  ? — Yes ;  of  those  that  were  tried  not  one  was  exe- 
cuted belonging  to  my  church ;  three  of  those  persons  are  my  members. 

3649.  What  paper  is  that  extracted  from  ? — From  the  Falmouth  newspaper,  the  Corn- 
wall Courier,  edited  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

3650.  Who  is  he  ?— He  has  just  resigned  his  commission  as  magistrate ;  he  is  the 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate ;  he  is  the  person  who  searched  my  house. 

3651.  The  editor  of  this  newspaper  is  the  Deputy  Judge  Advocate? — ^Yes. 

3652.  This  you  extracted  from  a  paper  ? — Yes,  I  cut  it  out  myself. 

3653.  He  is  the  best  authority  on  this  subject,  is  he  ? — I  should  think  so. 

3654.  Would  he  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  those  that  were  shot  at  Montego  Bay 
as  Judge  Advocate  ? — He  was  not  Judge  Advocate  at  Montego  Bay. 

3655.  He  was  Judge  Advocate  to  the  Trelawney  regiment? — ^Yes. 

3656.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trials  at  Montego  Bay  ? — ^No. 

3657.  Do  you  know  that  he  sat  on  that  occasion  as  Judge  Advocate  ? — ^I  was  not  there. 

3658.  Is  he  Judge  Advocate  at  Falmouth  ? — ^Yes,  he  is. 

3659.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  capital  punishments  and  the  flogging,  were  there  aiiy 
extraordinary  cruelties  in  the  execution  of  the  sentences  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  any 
crndty ;  it  was^one  with  a  great  deal  of  levity. 
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3660.  What  da  you  mean  by  levity  l^r-l  do  not  mean  levity  by  the  official  authorities ; 
I  mean  the  frequent  occurrence  of  death,  five  or  six  being  hung  in  a  day  in  Montego  Bay. 
I  saw  Dehaney  hung ;  he  fell  from  the  gallows  by  the  rope  breaking ;  they  hung  three 
together,  and  he  dropped,  the  rop>e  broke;  and  he  went  up  with  the  utmost  firmness  the 
next  time  ;  and,  the  other  two  being  dead,  he  swung  in  the  centre  and  kicked  the  three, 
and  there  was  quite  a  horse  laugh,  which  was  very  disgusting. 

3661.  By  white  men,  do  you  mean  ? — No,  I  think  there  were  as  many  black  i  as  whites 
laughed  ;  I  dare  say  there  were. 

3662.  In  the  assembly  present  at  this  scene,  were  whites  and  blacks  intermixed  ? — Yes. 

3663.  How  many  whites  were  there  ?— I  cannot  tell,  I  did  not  count  them. 

3664.  What  became  of  the  bodies  of  the  persons  who  were  shot  and  hung,  as  you 
described  ? — Those  who  were  shot  and  hung  at  the  Bay,  were  put  into  a  trench  and 
buried ;  those  who  were  killed  in  the  country,  were  left  to  be  eaten  by  the  vultures. 

'  3665.  State  to  the  Committee  your  general  impression,  from  what  you  have  seen  and 
heard,  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  blacks  and  the  slaves  by  the  execution 
of  these  sentences  ? — The  impression  produced  on  them  is  of  a  very  painful  nature,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  them ;  they  feel  they  have  lost  their  fathers  and  brothers,  many  of 
them,  and  some  have  lost  their  wives.  I  am  afraid  it  will  lead  many  to  jealousy  and  to 
deep-rooted  revenge. 

3666.  Do  you  think  the  terror  of  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes  is  more  likely  to  prevent 
a  fresh  insurrection,  or  the  thirst  of  revenge  to  accelerate  such  a  recurrence  ? — I  think  it 
is  more  likely  to  accelerate  it.  The  firmness  with  which  they  went  to  execution,  and  also 
the  contempt  which  they  manifested  for  death,  was  remarkable. 

3667.  Who  are  those  particular  slaves  who  manifested  so  much  courage  ? — I  do  not 
know  one  that  did  not. 

3668.  Mention  those  particularly  who  struck  you  ? — Dehaney  was  one. 

3669.  Who  were  the  others? — I  do  not  know  the  names  of  those  who  were  hung  at 
Montego  Bay. 

3670.  How  many  were  there  at  whose  execution  you  were  personally  present  ? — I  did 
not  go  to  see  many  ;  I  walked  by  when  numbers  were  hanging ;  several  of  the  soldiers, 
who  were  there  and  staid  under  the  gallows,  as  their  duty  compelled  them  to  do,  told  me 
what  I  am  stating. 

3671.  When  you  are  speaking  of  the  exhibition  of  great  courage  by  those  unhappy 
persons  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  you  do  not  speak  of  what  you  yourself  saw,  but 
of  that  which  was  told  you  by  others  ? — I  was  requested  to  state  what  I  had  seen  and 
heard ;  no  man  of  feeling  would  go  down  to  see  his  fellow-creatures  hung  every  day. 

3672.  Be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  Committee  that  which  you  have  heard,  distinguishing 
that  from  what  you  yourself  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  having  seen  it  ?—I  say  I  saw 
several  hung,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  show  any  sense  of  fear.  I  was  at  Montego  Bay 
during  the  whole  of  the  executions  ;  I  never  heard  of  one  manifesting  the  least  fear  of 
death,  not  even  the  woman  who  was  hung. 

3673.  In  those  whom  you  saw,  did  you  see  no  symptoms  of  fear  ? — No. 

3674.  Did  you  perceive  any  personal  courage  iu  these  executions  ? — I  merely  saw  the 
one  to  which  I  have  referred ;  I  did  not  know  the  names  of  any  others. 

3675.  Without  referring  to  their  names,  did  you  see  their  persons  so  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  firom  your  own  observation,  or  was  it  from  what  you  heard  from  others,  that  you 
stated  just  now  that  they  exhibited  symptoms  of  great  personal  courage  ? — I  state  that, 
in  most  instances,  it  was  from  the  representation  of  those  who  were  under  the  gallows ; 
they  might  be  hanging  as  I  was  passing ;  in  none  that  I  saw  did  I  see  any  symptom  of 
fear  when  they  mounted,  or  at  the  moment  they  were  turned  off;  I  refer  to  those  who 
were  under  the  gallows ;  I  did  not  go  near,  too  much  blood  was  there  of  those  who  had 
been  flogged. 

3676.  But  the  case  of  Dehaney  you  cannot  forget? — I  never  shall  forget  it. 

3677.  He  being  hung,  the  rope  broke  the  first  time,  and  his  conduct  was  heroic  the 
second  time  ? — He  walked  up  with  the  utmost  composure. 

3678.  Do  you  know  whether  this  person,  before  his  death,  expressed  sentiments  in  the 
hearing  of  the  black  men  ? — I  did  not  hear  him  express  any ;  he  did  express  them,  Mr. 
Manderson  told  me ;  I  walked  away ;  he  told  them  all  to  take  warning  by  him ;  he  knew 
he  had  done  wrong.  Those  were  the  expressions  he  made  use  of,  I  believe ;  I  am  not 
quite  sure;  I  think  I  could  get  the  exact  ones  by  my  book. 

3679.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  these  men  declared  that  if  they  were  to  suffer 
sentence  ?f  death  again,  for  such  an  offence,  they  would  still  struggle  for  freedom^  and  that 
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such  sayings,  on  the  part  of  the  men  executed,  were  current  Uirough  the  black  population  ? 
— I  have  heard  that  they  were  so ;  I  did  not  hear  them  myself. 

3380.  Have  you  heard  of  it  ? — Yes ;  I  heard  of  one  man  at  Roundhill,  who  came  for- 
ward ,  he  soldiers  who  were  there  told  me  so ;  he  walked  up,  and  said,  "  I  will  never 
work  again  as  a  slave ;  you  may  shoot  me'*«~and  they  did  shoot  him  directly. 

3681.  Was  that  during  martial  law? — Yes,  I  believe  so;  I  do  not  know  when  it  was. 

3682.  Whether  true  or  false,  these  rumours  which  you  heard  were  common  among  the 
slave  population? — Yes. 

3683.  And  believed  by  them  ? — Yes ;  I  should  think  they  would  believe  them,  they 
were  common  through  the  island. 

3684.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  slaves  on  the  subject  of  what  had  been  said 
by  these  persons  ? — No,  I  had  not ;  they  were  printed  in  the  papers,  and  the  slaves  could 
read  them. 

3685.  This  is  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrive,  of  these  things  being  common  and 
current? — I  said  current  through  the  island,  and  therefore  it  must  be  among  the  slaves; 
that  is  my  impression. 

3686.  You  say  that  Dehaney  expressed  something  like  penitence;  was  regret  and 
penitence  a  common  expression  of  those  who  were  executed  ? — I  did  not  hear  any  of  the 
confessions ;  but  I  have  a  letter  here  of  a  young  man  who  was  present ;  they  got  him  to 
pray  with  them  at  Falmouth,  and  then  they  made  him  shoot  them ;  he  was  a  Methodist 
leader. 

3687.  He  did  shoot  them  ? — Yes. 

\A  Letter  was  produced  by  the  Witness^  handed  to  the  Chairman,  and  read  hy  him  to  the 

Committee,  but  not  delivered  in.] 

3688.  Was  this  written  by  the  young  man  who  was  compelled  to  shoot  them  ?-.-Ye8. 

3689.  This  young  man  told  you  that  he  had  himself  been  compelled  to  shoot  these 
men  ? — Yes. 

3690.  As  a  militia-man  ? — Yes. 

3691.  And  did  he  shoot  them  ? — He  fired  at  them,  so  he  told  me. 

3692.  Under  military  compulsion  ? — Yes. 

3693.  He  was  one  of  the  party  ? — Yes. 

3694.  Did  he  say  he  was  singled  out  or  taken  in  rotation  ? — They  told  him  to  shoot 
Ihem. 

3695.  Did  lie  tell  you  that  he,  being  the  person  who  was  ordered  to  shoot  these  per- 
sons, was  known  to  the  persons  who  ordered  him  to  do  so,  to  have  been  previously  pray- 
ing with  them? — He  did  not  tell  me  that;  he  gave  me  to  understand  it,  but  not  in  those 
words. 

3696.  He  told  you  the  fact  that  he  had  prayed  with  them  in  the  morning,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  shoot  them  afterwards? — Yes,  he  did. 

3697.  What  do  you  say  you  understood  ? — I  understood  from  his  manner  that  the 
persons  who  asked  him  to  go  to  pray  with  them,  were  the  officers  on  guard  who  told  him 
to  shoot  them ;  I  did  not  ask  him  the  question.    He  said,  After  I  had  done  praying  with 

them  they  told  me  to  go  and  shoot  them. 

3698.  You  have  given  in  a  letter  from  the  person  who  had  been  praying  with  them ; 
you  proceed  to  state  that  that  person  was  afterwards  ordered  to  shoot  the  persons  with 
whom  he  had  been  praying ;  do  you  intend  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  officers 
who  had  ordered  this  man  to  shoot  these  prisoners,  knew  that  he  had  been  previously 
praying  with  them  ? — It  is  my  impression  they  did  know. 

3699.  From  whence  do  you  derive  it  ? — From  the  manner  in  which  this  person  told  me. 

3700.  What  was  the  manner  ? — He  said,  "  they  asked  me  to  pray  with  these  prisoners, 
and  then  they  made  me  shoot  them.''     I  said,  I  did  not  ask  him  any  question. 

3701 .  And  you  mean  to  state  that  this  person  told  you  that  these  officers  had  asked  him 
to  pray  with  the  prisoners  ? — I  mean  to  stale  what  I  have  stated,  he  states  himself,  that  it 
was  Lieutenant  Foster  of  the  St.  Anne's  regiment  who  sent  tor  him ;  he  stated  to  me, 
**  They  first  asked  me  to  pray  with  them,  and  then  they  made  me  shoot  them." 

3702.  Did  he  tell  you  that  before  or  after  he  had  written  this  letter  to  you? — Before. 

3703.  How  came  it  that  he  did  not  mention  that  circumstance  in  the  letter  ? — It  will 
be  accounted  for  by  the  purpose  for  which  he  wrote  the  letter :  it  was  to  the  same  pur- 
pose that  I  have  this  [referring  to  a  Paperlj  to  rescue  my  character  from  the  aspersions 
cast  on  it.  As  to  one  of  the  persons  it  was  publicly  stated  in  the  prints  that  he  charged 
me  with  having  told  him  to  do  it,  which  gave  me  considerable  uneasiness,  a^ad  ^^&  cjcft  t^l 
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the  chief  causes  of  the  excitemeDt  against  me.    It  was  published  that  this  person  hid 
stated  that  I  told  him  to  do  what  this  person  who  was  with  him  heard  the  contranr  of. 

3704.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  told  him  to  do  it  ? — ^That  he  was  to  be  nee  after 
Christmas.  While  I  was  a  prisoner  the  confessions  of  the  rebels  were  published  in  tlM 
public  prints,  before  I  was  tned ;  one  of  them  was  this  Bell.  I  have  it  in  print  It  was 
said  that  I  had  told  them  they  were  to  be  free  after  Christmas.  I  naturally  enough  got 
this  person,  who  was  there  and  heard  the  confession,  to  deny  the  statement  made  against 
me. 

3705.  What  was  your  motive  for  stating  to  the  Committee  just  now,  when  you  pro- 
duced that  letter,  that  the  person  of  whom  you  received  it  had  told  you  he  had  been  or- 
dered to  shoot  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  praying  ? — I  had  no  particular  motive. 

3706.  Do  you  conceive  that  it  was  an  indifferent  circumstance  that  the  person  who 
prayed  with  them  should  be  the  person  who  was  afterwards  ordered  to  shoot  them  ? — It 
did  not  appear  to  me  an  indifferent  circumstance ;  I  thought  it  was  rather  hard ;  I  should 
have  thougnt  so  if  I  had  been  the  person. 

3707.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  mention  it  as  part  of  your  Evi- 
dence, because  you  did  think  it  hard  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did ;  I  do  not  kuow 
that  I  had  any  motive ;  it  came  out,  as  many  truths  will,  when  one  is  least  thinking  about 
them. 

3708.  You  had  no  collateral  motive  ?— No. 

3709.  Have  you  ever  noted  that  circumstance  in  your  book  of  memoranda  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have ;  on  reflection,  I  am  sure  I  have  not ;  for  I  have  never  noted  any  thing  down 
about  it.  I  stated  my  motive  for  getting  the  letter ;  I  have  others ;  my  motive  has  been 
the  same,  to  clear  my  character  and  the  character  of  the  church  and  people  I  love,  and  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  I  have  done  it  triumphantly. 

3710.  You  considered  this  circumstance  which  you  have  just  now  mentioned  as  a  hard 
thing  ? — I  did  think  it  hard.  It  was  his  duty  as  a  soldier  to  do  what  he  was  com- 
manded ;  he  was  a  soldier. 

3711.  Did  it  make  any  impression  on  you  at  the  time  it  vras  first  communicated  to 
you  ? — ^None  particularly ;  there  are  so  many  things  of  a  painful  nature  always  connected 
with  martial  law,  particularly  so  in  the  late  one. 

3712.  It  did  not  make  a  particular  impression? — Not  a  particular  one;  it  made  me 
think  I  should  not  like  to  have  been  in  his  place. 

3713.  Did  you  make  no  memorandum  at  all  at  the  time  of  this  circumstance  ? — I  said 
No  before. 

3714.  Did  you  communicate  it  home  to  any  persons  in  this  country  ? — No;  I  never 
sent  anything  home  about  the  Wesleyan  missionaries. 

3715.  But  about  the  insurrection? — Yes,  I  brought  it  all  home,  and  have  printed  it;  I 
never  sent  that  home;  I  dare  say  I  have  mentioned  it;  I  cannot  be  answerable  for  all  that 
I  have  said  in  England. 

3716.  You  undertake  to  state  to  this  Committee  youi  firm  belief  that  the  officer  who 
ordered  this  person  to  execute  the  individuals  ivith  whom  he  was  praying,  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  was  the  person  who  prayed  with  them  ? — I  do ;  that  is  my  firm  belief,  for  the 
reasons  I  gave  you  before. 

3717.  From  the  manner  of  the  person  telling  you?— Yes;  I  was  not  there,  I  was  a 
prisoner  at  Montego  Bay. 

3718.  Was  the  manner  significant  as  well  as  the  words  ?— Yes;  he  spoke  of  it  to  me  as 
a  hardship;  as  a  great  hardship. 

3719.  Did  he  comment  on  it? — He  spoke  to  me  about  it;  he  mentioned  it  as  a  hard- 
ship,  that  the  same  persons  he  was  sent  for  to  pray  with  he  was  obliged  to  shoot ;  and  he 
told  me  they  gave  him  a  loaded  gun,  a  gun  with  two  bullets ;  he  said  he  would  not  fire  it: 
"  I  vnll  do  my  duty,"  he  said,  "  but  I  will  not  fire  a  gun  with  two  bullets  in  it." 

3720.  This  was  a  missionary  ? — He  was  a  local  preacher,  a  schoolmaster. 

3721.  Could  he  have  been  allowed  access  to  these  prisoners  without  the  permission  of 
the  officer  commanding  the  party? — I  think  not;  they  sent  for  him;  Mr.  Murray,  a 
Wesleyan,  at  Montego  Bay,  requested  permission  through  Mr.  M'Intyre,  and  it  was 
refused. 

3722.  That  he  had  applied  to  Mr.  M'Intyre? — Yes;  Mr.  M'Intyre  told  him  he  could 
not  gain  permission  himself,  until  he  put  on  his  sword  and  claimed  it  as  a  right,  to  see 
the  prisoners  after  they  were  condemned,  before  they  were  executed :  he  was  literally  ob- 
hgea  to  put  on  his  sword,  and  claim  it  as  a  right. 

sr23.  He  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  ?— Yes.' 
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3734,  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  you  believe  Mr.  Mintyre,  who  is  a  cleigyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  could  not  obtain  access  to  the  place  of  confinement  where  these  per- 
S0D8  were,  wiUiout  putting  on  his  sword  ? — He  stated  so  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr  Mur- 
ray stated  so  to  me. 

3725.  What  efiect  was  the  putting  on  his  sword  to  have?— He  could  claiw  it  then  as 
chaplain  of  the  regiment ;  he  was  superior  to  all  of  them. 

3726.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  chaplain  of  a  militia  regiment  in  Jamaica  wore  a 
sword  ? — I  say  that  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  M'Intyre  did ;  some  of  them  went  out  and 
fought. 

3727.  Some  of  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ?— Yes. 

3728.  Who? — Mr.  Burton  went  out  as  a  trooper. 

3729.  In  any  other  character  than  as  a  chaplain?— He  put  on  his  regimentals,  and 
went  out. 

3730.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  went  out  in  no  other  character,  except  as  a  trooper  ?— 
Yes. 

3731.  And  in  regimentals  ?— Yes. 

3732.  Mr.  Burton  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ?— Yes ;  Mr.  Bleby,  the 
Wesleyan  minister,  told  me  so ;  he  went  with  him. 

3733.  And  Mr.  Murray  told  you  the  other? — Yes. 

3734.  Did  Mr.  Bleby  say  he  had  seen  him  ? — ^Yes,  he  was  made  to  turn  out  himself; 
he  and  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Burton  served  for  a  day  together ;  and  afterwards  Mr.  Bur- 
ton chose,  as  he  told  me,  to  be  a  trooper. 

3735.  Did  you  see  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  dressed  in  regimentals  ? — 
How  could  I  see  him,  when  I  was  a  prisoner  ?  During  martial  law,  every  enormity  was 
practised.  Did  you  ever  see  a  person  stood  over  with  a  bayonet,  and  threatened  to  be 
shot  if  he  stirred  ? 

3736.  Have  you  ever  been  examined  in  a  court  of  justice  as  a  witness? — Yes;  I  do 
Dot  consider  this  as  a  court  of  justice. 

3737.  Do  you  consider  it  characteristic  of  your  religion  to  bring  charges  against  indi- 
viduals from  information  derived  from  other  persons  ? — ^I  have  made  no  complaint ;  I 
have  been  requested  to  state  what  I  heard. 

3738.  Do  not  you  consider  that,  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  which  you  have  given 
to-day  and  the  day  before,  the  matters  you  have  there  stated  are  in  the  nature  of  charges 
affecting  the  character  of  particular  individuals  ? — ^If  particular  individuals  have  acted 
Wrong,  they  must  expect  such  charges. 

3739.  You  were  not  asked  about  expecting  charges,  but  as  to  the  mode  of  making 
charges ;  would  you  like  your  character  to  be  affected  on  ihe  mere  hearsay  report  of  others? 
- — If  I  bad  acted  as  they  had. 

3740.  Is  it  not  assuming  that  they  have  so  acted,  on  evidence  that  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  a.ssumption  ? — If  what  I  have  stated  is  false,  and  not  true,  it  can  easily  be  proved  to 
be  false ;  Mr.  M'Intyre  can  be  written  to,  to  say  whether  he  did  not  say  to  Mr.  Murray  that 
he  was  obliged  to  put  on  his  regimentals,  and  whether  he  was  not  obliged  to  demand  of  a 
gentleman  a  challenge ;  he  can  tell  it,  I  cannot  tell  it.  He  was  abused  and  called  a 
Baptist,  because  he  would  not  divulge  in  the  heat  of  excitement  what  the  slaves  said  to 
him ;  so  I  was  informed.  He  was  obliged  to  demand  that  reparation  should  be  made,  that 
the  gentleman  who  so  grossly  insulted  him  should  retract  his  words. 

3741.  Did  the  clergyman  send  him  a  challenge? — No,  he  demanded  reparation.  I  did 
not  say  a  challenge  was  sent ;  I  could  not  be  acquainted  with  every  thing.  I  was  told  to 
state  to  this  Committee  what  I  had  seen  and  heard ;  I  have  merely  said,  Mr.  M'Intyre, 
who  was  a  gentleman  that  treated  us  kindly,  stated  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  Mr.  Murray  came 
and  stated  to  us,  that  he  was  obliged  to  put  on  his  sword  before  they  would  allow  him  access 
to  the  prisoners  after  condemnation ;  that  is  what  he  stated ;  I  was  not  there ;  if  Mr. 
Murray  stated  what  was  not  true,  allow  him  to  be  asked. 

3742.  Where  martial  law  is  proclaimed,  is  any  body  exempt  from  military  service  ?— 
1  do  not  know ;  I  think  not. 

3743.  You  were  not  exempt  yourself? — I  asked  for  exemption ;  it  was  denied  me. 
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LuntR,  16°  die  Julii,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  William  Knibb,  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

3744.  At  any  period  before  the  insurrection  had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  the 
negroes  about  the  grant  of  freedom  from  the  King  ? — Several  carae  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
it  was  true  what  they  had  heard,  that  they  were  to  be  free  after  Christmas. 

3745.  Were  the  slaves  of  your  persuasion  ? — Yes. 

3746.  What  answer  did  you  make  ? — I  told  them  No ;  they  then  said  that  they  had  heaid 
the  overseers  frequently  say,  that  they  were  to  be  free  after  Christmas ;  I  told  them  that 
it  was  not  the  case,  that  I  had  not  heard  any  thing  of  it,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  it; 
and  that  I  hoped  they  would  not  harbour  such  sentiments. 

3747.  Did  they  say  anything  about  the  treatment  they  had  experienced  ? — ^Yes,  they  said 
they  had  never  \feen  so  cruelly  treated  before  as  tliey  had  been  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months. 

3748.  Did  they  state  to  you  that  the  overseers  had  assigned  any  reason  for  that  in- 
creased severity  ? — They  merely  said,  that  sometimes  when  they  were  laid  down  to  be 
flogged,  the  overseers  stated  that  they  would  be  free  after  Christmas,  and  that  they  would 
get  it  out  of  them  first. 

3749.  Upon  this  occasion,  or  any  of  those  occasions,  did  you  ever  use  this  expression 
to  a  black  slave,  "  Did  you  ever  know  buckra  tell  you  any  thing  to  do  you  good  ?*  — I 
used  this  expression  on  that  occasion,  **  Did  you  ever  know  the  busher  tell  you  any  thing 
to  do  you  good  ?" 

3750.  What  does  busher  mean? — It  means  overseer. 

3751.  Do  you  think  that  a  safe  expression  to  have  used  to  slaves  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment?— 1  wished  by  every  means  to  allay  their  excitement,  and  I  thought  it  would  do 
that. 

3752.  Do  you  think  the  tendency  of  that  observation  was  of  a  soothing  kind  ? — I  thought 
it  would  undeceive  them.  They  came  to  me  as  I  have  stated,  stating  that  they  had  heard 
those  things,  and  I  most  solemnly  assured  them  that  it  was  not  true,  that  no  such  thing 
had  come  for  them,  and  I  did  make  use  of  an  expression  similar  to  what  had  been  men* 
tioned  upon  that  occasion. 

3753.  What  negroes  were  those  that  came  to  you  to  ask  you  that  question? — They 
were  from  different  estates ;  they  were  not  members  of  my  own  church. 

3754.  But  they  were  Baptists  ? — ^They  were, 

3755.  Will  you  mention  the  particular  estates  ? — I  cannot;  it  was  merely  that  simple 
question  which  they  came  to  ask  me ;  I  told  them  No,  and  begged  them  never  to  mention 
the  subject  to  me  again. 

3756.  Were  they  previously  known  to  you  ? — I  have  known  some  of  them  by  face ;  I 
had  seen  several  of  them  before ;  I  dare  say  I  had  seen  all  there,  but  I  could  not  tell ;  I 
was  not  the  minister  of  the  place,  I  had  merely  been  there  five  or  six  times. 

3757.  Cannot  you  recollect  the  names  of  any  of  the  estates  from  which  they  came?— I 
can  only  recollect  one  that  came  ;  that  was  Adam  Gordon ;  I  think  he  was  one. 

3758.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  at  the  time  you  used  those  expressions,  and  from 
what  they  then  said,  that  they  had  been  told  by  the  buckra  that  they  vrere  to  be  free  ?— 
Decidedly,  that  was  the  ground  of  my  using  that  expression ;  they  said  the  buckra  was 
continually  saying  so,  and  my  reason  for  saying  that  was  an  ardent  desire  that  they  might 
be  undeceived,  and  I  begged  them  never  to  mention  the  subject  to  me  again,  and  they 
never  did. 

3759.  You  are  reported  to  have  stated  that  you  have  seen  infant  children  flogged  ;  can 
you  state  any  case  of  that  sort ;  the  expression  is,  "  I  call  upon  children  by  the  cries  of 
the  infant  slave  v^hom  I  saw  flogged  on  the  Macclesfield  estate  in  Westmoreland  ?" — I  did 

see  a  child  logged  there ;    I  was  riding  through  the  estate,  and  I  saw  a  child  laid  down 
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and  held  down  by  four  little  children  and  flogged;  I  do  not  know  any  more  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

3760.  How  old  did  the  child  appear  to  be? — I  should  think  about  seven  or  eight. 

3761.  When  did  this  take  place? — I  think  about  two  years  ago. 

3762.  You  also  stated  the  case  of  Catherine  Williams,  who  preferred  a  dungeon  to 
the  surrender  of  her  honour,  what  is  that  case? — It  is  the  case  of  one  of  my  own 
members. 

3763.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ? — Just  as  the  rebellion  broke  out  one 
of  my  members  came  to  me  and  said  that  Catherine  Williams  had  just  crawled  to  her  house 
and  her  back  a  mass  of  blood ;  she  said  she  could  not  work ;  I  said,  *'  How  is  this  ? 
Catherine  Williams  always  appeared  to  be  a  faithful  servant ;"  she  said  that  she  stated  to 
her  that  she  had  been  confined  in  a  dungeon  for  three  months,  and  that  she  had  been 
flogged,  and  that  the  reason  was  that  the  overseer  wanted  her  to  live  with  him  in  fornica- 
tion, and  that  she  would  not  do  it.  I  asked  my  informant  (the  woman)  what  state  was 
she  in ;  she  said  that  her  back  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  that  they  dressed  it  with  some 
plaintain  leaves.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Blyth,  a  Scottish  missionary ;  he 
wished  it  to  be  mentioned  to  the  Custos,  but  the  person  who  told  me  thought  it  would  be 
the  means  of  her  getting  into  trouble,  and  on  that  ground  he  declined  doing  so 

3764.  That  case  of  Catherine  Williams  is  only  known  to  you  by  report  ? — From  a  per- 
son who  saw  her,  in  whom  I  have  the  utmost  confidence. 

3765.  You  are  also  reported  to  have  mentioned  the  case  of  William  Plumer,  who,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  implicate  his  master,  was  exposed  to  the  torture  of  befng  shut  up 
for  24  hours  io  a  room  with  a  pot  of  burning  brimstone ;  is  that  known  to  you  of  your 
own  knowledge  ?— I  did  not  state  24  hours,  I  said  a  considerable  time ;  I  believe  it  was 
24  hours ;  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses  employed  in  defence  of  Mr.  Grardner,  and  he 

I  stated  it  to  the  attorney  himself;  I  saw  it  written  down  that  he  was  thus  served  in  Mon- 
[  tego  Bay  gaol,  that  he  was  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  and  that  a  pot  of  brimstone  and  some 

other  material  was  placed  in  that  room,  and  that  he  was  smoked  for  that  time    He  is  not  a 

slave,  he  is  a  free  man;  he  was  a  slave. 

3766.  When  is  this  said  to  have  taken  place  ? — During  martial  law. 

3767.  Was  the  person  from  whom  you  received  the  account  a  person  who  was  himself 
in  the  gaol  at  the  time,  or  who  had  the  means  of  knowing  whether  this  took  place  ? — It 
^vas  from  the  person  who  examined  him  as  a  witness  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gardner;  I 
beard  it  from  several,  but  from  him  principally. 

3768.  You  stated  that  it  was  in  order  to  implicate  Mr.  Burchell;  how  do  you  know 
that  that  was  the  motive  of  the  proceeding  ? — The  person  stated  that  they  said  so  when 
they  put  the  pot  of  brimstone  into  his  cell,  that  they  would  give  him  a  taste  of  hell, 
because  he  would  not  say  any  thing  against  Mr.  Burchell. 

3769.  Did  you  hear  who  had  said  this  ? — ^No  ;  I  believe  that  the  person  from  whom  I 
received  information  knows  who  it  was,  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  do ;  I  believe  it  was  placed 
down  in  the  brief;  I  have  heard  his  name,  but  it  was  accidentally  that  I  heard  it. 

3770.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  possible  that  any  human  being  should  have  survived 
24  hours  in  a  close  cell  with  a  pot  of  burning  brimstone  ? — I  do  not  know ;  there  might 
have  been  some  place  for  it  to  escape ;  I  merely  state  the  circumstance  as  I  heard  it. 

3771.  Then  either  there  was  ventilation,  which  prevented  the  deadly  effect,  or  else  you 
believe  the  thing  to  be  impossible  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  strength 
of  the  brimstone  that  was  employed  to  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

3772.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  those  various  circumstances  detailed 
in  this  speech,  excepting  the  case  of  the  flogging  an  infant  on  the  Macclesfield  estate  in 
Westmoreland,  you  stated  not  from  your  own  knowledge,  but  from  rumour? — Not  from 
my  seeing  them,  but  from  those  persons  who  told  me  that  they  had  seen  them. 

3773.  Is  not  that  rumour  ?— It  is  not  mere  rumour,  I  think. 

3774.  Did  you  correct  that  report  of  your  speech  before  it  went  to  press  ? — No,  I  did 
not. 

3775.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  paper  called  The  Patriot? — Yes. 

3776.  You  had  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Society  sometime  about  the  21st  ot 
June,  and  you  came  forward  upon  that  occasion  to  speak? — I  did. 

3777.  That  speech  was  published  in  The  Patriot?— It  was;  the  principal  part  of  tlie 
speech  is  mine. 

3778.  Have  you  read  The  Patriot  since? — I  have. 

3779.  Before  your  speech  was  published,  did  you  furnish  to  any  one  ar.y  note  for  the 
publication  of  that  speech ;  did  you  correct  that  speech  before  it  was  published  ?— I  dJiA 
not. 
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3780.  Did  you  see  the  manuscript  of  the  report  before  it  went  to  press  ? — No^  I  did 
not. 

3781.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  without  any  communication  from  you,  The  Pa- 
triot newspaper  published  this  speech  of  yours  ?— I  do  not  exactly  understand  the  ques- 
tion ;  I  am  willing  to  state  all  that  I  know;  I  wrote  part  of  the  speech,  and  that  part  of 
the  speech  the  editor  of  The  Patriot  requested  me  to  give  to  him,  and  I  did,  but  I  aid  not 
see  the  speech  before  it  was  in  print,  for  there  is  a  very  gross  blunder  in  it,  which  I 
doubtless  should  have  corrected,  had  I  seen  it. 

3782.  The  speech  concludes  in  this  way,  **The  reverend  gentleman  concluded  as  fol- 
lows,'' professing  to  give  the  exact  words ;  is  that  the  part  which  you  wrote  ? — It  is. 

3783.  Is  it  not  that  part  in  which  the  case  of  the  flogging  of  the  child  is  mentioned, 
and  the  case  of  Catherine  Williams  ? — I  think  it  is. 

3784.  Is  that  the  only  part  of  the  speech  you  have  written  ? — No,  it  was  not ;  I  wrote 
the  first  paragraph,  I  think. 

3785.  Was  all  that  is  in  the  first  person  that  which  was  previously  written  by  you  ?— 
[!Z%c  Paper  being  shoum  to  the  WitnessJl—l  wrote  down  to  the  word  "  emancipation.*' 

3786.  By  whom  was  the  other  part  oi  the  speech  supplied  ? — ^They  took  it  down  them- 
selves, I  had  no  hand  in  it. 

3787.  And  it  was  not  sent  to  you  before  it  was  printed  ? — No. 

3788.  Is  this  part  yours,  "  A  Colonial  Church  Union,  composed  of  nearly  all  the  for- 
nicators in  the  island,  has  been  formed  to  stop  the  march  of  mind  and  religion,  to  protect 
the  white  rebels  from  deserved  punishment,  and  to  dry  up  the  streams  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  infidels,  clergymen,  slave  owners,  newspaper  editors,  high  and  low,  have  joined 
hand  and  heart  ?*' — ^Yes,  that  is  mine. 

3789.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  information  as  to  what  was  the  cause  or  the 
principal  leading  reason  of  the  Baptists  sending  missionaries  to  Jamaica? — ^The  fint 
missionary  was  sent  out  at  the  request  of  a  proprietor  residing  at  Bristol,  I  believe  Arthur 
Folkes,  esquire :  but  the  principal  cause  of  our  Society  sending  missionaries  out  was 
from  information  received  that  there  were  a  number  of  Baptists  in  the  island  who  had 
their  own  teachers^  black  men,  who  were  leading  them  very  rar  astray  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  Grospel. 

3790.  How  long  ago  was  it  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  were  first  sent  out? — About 
sixteen  years,  I  think. 

3791.  Were  you  rightly  understood  to  state  there  were  in  the  island,  and  still  are,  large 
bodies  of  persons  professing  to  be  Baptists  who  are  not  united  to  your  Society? — Yes. 

3792.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  doctrines  you  have  preached ;  is  it  not  a  doctrine 
of  your  church,  and  a  doctrine  you  have  preached  to  the  negroes,  that  emancipation  ought 
not  to  be  acquired  by  rebellion  ?— Certainly. 

3793.  If  any  missionaries  of  your  church  were  to  preach  a  doctrine  inciting,  or  advising, 
or  approving  of  the  recovery  of  freedom  by  force,  would  it  not  be  a  violation  of  thie 
rules  and  regulations  ? — ^With  the  permission  of  the  Committee  I  will  produce  the  in- 
structions I  have  received ;  I  intended  to  have  brought  them  to-day,  but  I  left  them  be- 
hind by  mistake. 

3794.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  those  instructions  ? — I  am. 

3795.  Have  you  yourself  observed  th<^  instructions  during  the  performance  of  your 
duty  as  a  missionary  ? — I  have. 

3796.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  have  the  other  Baptist  missionaries 
done  the  same  ?— They  have. 

3797.  Can  you  describe  at  all  what  the  effect  of  the  punishments  inflicted  during  this 
rebellion  was  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves  ? — It  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  religious 
slaves,  those  whom  I  have  conversed  with,  a  very  powerful  feeling  at  the  loss  of  those 
whom  they  once  knew,  though  comparatively  few  of  them  had  been  connected  with  us  in 
church  fellowship.  With  other  slaves  I  had  no  personal  conversation,  and  could  merely 
state,  from  the  report  of  others,  that  it  producea  a  doggedness  and  a  sullenness  in  them ; 
but  I  had  no  conversation  with  them  myself. 

3798.  Does  an  opinion  prevail  in  Jamaica  that  a  slave  taken  during  a  rebellion  may  be 
executed  by  one  of  the  magistrates,  though  there  be  no  martial  law  ? — One  of  the  clauses 
of  the  Slave  Law  provides  that  slaves  convicted  of  rebellion  may  be  executed  without  a 
warrant  of  the  Governor;  that  opinion  did  prevail.  The  different  clauses  of  the  Slave 
Law  were  discussed  frequently  at  Montego  Bay. 

3799.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  the  slaves  could  have  access 
ejiher  to  read  or  to  hear  read  English  newspapers? — Yes. 

3800,  How  did  they  obtain  the  means  ot  eilYiei  tea!dLV[\^  oiYieaxvTvs^x^-^^^.Tv^vih.  new*- 
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papers?— My  impression  is,  as  1  stated  before,  that  they  frequently  get  them  as  they  are 
left  about ;  and  I  say  that,  from  the  circumstance  that  that  peison  who  planned  the  whole 
rebellion  got  his  newspapers,  in  that  manner,  from  his  own  master,  who  was  an  ofBcer  in 
the  army  or  the  navy. 

3801.  Who  do  you  consider  to  have  planned  the  rebellion?— Samuel  Sharpe  I  con- 
sider to  have  planned  the  whole. 

3802.  Are  there  any  white  persons  in  Jamaica  who  go  about  selling  goods  bringing 
newspapers  with  them  ? — No  white  persons  that  I  know ;  I  have  never  seen  any. 

3803.  Are  there  any  people  of  colour  that  do  that  ?-  -There  are  persons  of  colour  that 
go  about  selling  goods. 

3804.  Do  they  bring  newspapers  with  them? — I  have  been  told  by  the  slaves  since  the 
rebellion  that  they  did  carry  newspapers ;  but  I  never  saw  them.  They  might  have  them, 
as  they  frequently  do,  in  their  trays,  to  keep  the  things  clean  ;  but  all  my  information  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  got  access  to  Uie  papers  has  been  since  the 
rebellion. 

3805.  Whom  did  Samuel  Sharpe  belong  to? — He  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Sharpe ;  I  think 
it  is  stated  so  in  the  papers. 

3806.  Was  he  executed  ? — Since  I  left  the  island  he  has  been ;  so  it  is  stated  in  the 
newspapers. 

3807.  You  were  understood  to  say  that,  when  you  preached  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
freedom,  you  always  endeavoured  by  explanation  to  make  the  slaves  understand  that  what 
you  said  aid  not  apply  to  freedom  as  distinguished  from  slavery  ? — I  used  every  effort  in 
my  power. 

3808.  According  to  your  conscientious  belief  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  you  could  preach  at  all  without  preaching  spiritual  freedom  ? — ^No ;  when  it  is 
asked  whether  we  could  preach  at  all,  I  understand  to  be  meant  preach  the  whole  counsd 
of  God ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  could  not  preach  a  single  sermon. 

3809.  Could  you  possibly  administer  religious  instruction,  so  as  to  make  the  slave 
comprehend  the  pure  doctrine  of  Christianity,  without  preaching  spiritual  freedom  ? — No. 

3810.  In  your  opinion,  would  not  a  Baptist  minister,  in  undertaking  to  instruct  slaves, 
omitting  altogether  to  speak  of  spiritual  freedom,  take  away  an  essential  part  of  its  doc- 
trine ? — Most  certainly. 

3811.  Did  Samuel  Sharpe  belong  to  your  congregation  ?-'Not  to  my  congregation. 

3812.  Was  not  he  called  Ruler  Sharpe? — No,  that  was  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Samuel  Sharpe. 

3813.  Was  not  he  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Baptist  church  at  Montego  Bay  ? — Not 
the  one  that  was  called  the  Ruler ;  he  never  came  near  the  chapel  in  his  life ;  I  made  the 
strictest  inquiry  into  the  circumstance;  but,  if  the  question  refers  to  the  one  whom  I  say 
planned  the  rebellion,  I  can  answer  it. 

3814.  Who  do  you  say  planned  the  rebellion  ? — Samuel  Sharpe ;  the  real  name  of  the 
other  was  Samuel  Tharpe ;  he  was  called  Daddy  Tharpe ;  but  tney  were  two  distinct  in- 
dividuals. 

3815.  Whom  were  you  speaking  of  just  now,  as  the  person  that  told  you  of  his  having 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  newspapers  ? — I  was  speaking  of  Samuel  Sharpe. 

3816.  The  person  who  planned  the  insurrection,  and  has  been  subsequently  executed? 
— I  have  read  so  in  the  newspapers,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true. 

3817.  Is  he  one  of  your  congregation  ? — He  was  not  one  of  my  congregation. 

3818.  Was  he  not  a  Baptist?— He  was. 

3819.  To  what  congregation  did  he  belong  ? — ^To  Mr.  Burchell's. 

3820.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  at  any  time  previously  to  the  in- 
surrection ? — No  ;  I  did  not  know  him  previously. 

3821.  Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Edward  Bell  who  belonged  to  Dromilly 
estate?— No. 

3822.  Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Grardner  who  belonged  to  another  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

3823.  To  whose  congregation  was  he  attached  ? — ^To  Mr.  Burchell's. 

3824.  Was  Dove  a  Baptist?— He  was. 

3825.  Was  he  in  your  congregation  ? — No. 

3826.  Was  Linton  a  Baptist? — I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  think  he  was,  but  I  cannot 
tell. 

3827.  Was  not  Garaner  a  person  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  insurrection  ? — I 
think  it  has  been  proved  since  that  he  did  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct  ixv 
stating  all  I  know  about  it,  but  I  did  examine  him  at  \i\ft  lec^e^X,  ^  Wvi^  ^\ax.^<^\^\cv^ 
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former  examination,  and  I  think  the  impression  was,  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Miller,  and  of 
the  Chief  Jiuitice  and  of  Dr.  Gordon,  that  both  he  and  Dove  were  not  principals. 

3828.  Did  you  ever  see  the  confession  of  Gardner  tliat  was  taken  before  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart? — I  did;  I  examined  him  on  that  confession. 

3829.  At  what  time  did  you  examine  him? — In  March. 

3830.  Did  you  examine  Dove  too? — Yes. 

3831.  Did  not  Dove  make  his  confession  before  Mr.  Stewart  ? — I  believe  he  did. 

3832.  Can  you  state,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  how  many  of  the  Bap- 
tists belonging  to  the  missionaries  were  convicted  in  the  rebellion  ? — The  circumstance  of 
the  courts  martial  not  being  published  at  Montego  Bay  prevents  me  giving  so  correct  an 
answer  to  that  as  I  could  have  wished ;  I  can  merely  state,  as  I  did  before,  that,  after 
about  fifty  had  been  executed,  about  six  of  the  members  of  the  Baptist  churches  had  been 
executed  out  of  that  number. 

3833.  How  many  missionaries,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief,  belonging  to 
the  Baptist  persuasion,  were  arrested  during  the  rebellion  ? — Six  were  arrested. 

3834.  Were  any  Wesleyan  missionaries  arrested  ? — Mr.  Box  was  arrested. 

3835.  Any  besides  Mr.  Box  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

3836.  How  many  Baptist  chapels  were  destroyed  ? — Thirteen  were  totally  destroyed, 
and  one  partially  demolished. 

3837.  Were  any  of  the  Wesleyan  chapels  destroyed  ? — Yes,  four. 

3838.  Was  it  known  among  the  slaves  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  you  were  there,  that 
those  chapels  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  missionaries  arrested  ? — Yes. 

3839.  Had  you  any  reason  to  know  what  vvas  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of    g 
the  slaves  by  those  circumstances  ? — I  can  merely  state,  with  respect  to  my  own  church,   ^ 
it  was  of  the  most  painful  description.     I  shall  never  forget  their  tears,  and  the  emotions 
they  felt  in  having  their  chapels  destroyed. 

3840.  Did  they  apprehend  that  they  would  be  prevented  attending  to  their  religioos 
duties  in  future  ? — They  did. 

3481.  What  did  they  say  upon  that  subject? — They  asked  me  whether  I  thought  it 
was  true ;  several  of  them  came  to  me,  saying,  that  they  had  been  to'd  that  they  were  not 
to  pray  again,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  true.  I  told  them,  that  if  they  were  obedient,  I 
was  sure  that  the  King  (for  they  speak  of  the  King  as  one  who  they  think  has  supreme 
power)  would  see  that  they  were  permitted  to  pray  again,  but  that  all  would  depend 
upon  their  own  obedience. 

3842.  Do  you  know  a  Baptist  missionary  of  the  name  of  Bleby?-— There  is  no  Baptist 
minister  of  that  name ;  there  is  a  Wesleyan  missionary  of  the  name  of  Bleby. 

3843.  Did  anything  happen  to  him  ? — He  was  tarred. 

3844.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— No,  I  merely  know  it  from  Mr. 
Whitehorne,  who  was  there  at  the  time,  and  who  presented  a  memorial  to  his  Excellency 
upon  the  subject.    Mr.  Whitehorne  was  there,  and  saw  the  tar  upon  him,  as  he  told  me. 

3845.  You  stated  that  you  attended  certain  of  the  negroes  by  the  desire  of  Major- 
general  Miller  ? — I  did. 

3846.  When  Major-general  Miller  requested  you  to  attend  those  slaves^  did  he  tell 
you  that  he  did  so  with  the  advice  of  the  Chief  Justice  ? — He  did  so,  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Chief  Justice. 

3847.  State,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  what  were  the  directions  he  gave  to  you  when  he  re- 
quested you  to  examine  the  slaves  ? — He  stated  that  the  Governor  had  requested  him  to 
find  out,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  that  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  my  in- 
nocence, and  that  he  had  conferred  with  the  Chief  Justice  and  with  another  Magistrate,  but 
I  forget  that  Magistrate's  name  ;  and  that  he  thought  with  him  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  employ  me;  he  said,  "  Mr.  Knibb,  I  have  his  Excellency's  permission  to  say  that,  if 
any  slave  will  divulge  that  which  may  lead  to  a  full  disclosure  of  the  rebellion^  eve^ 
effort  shall  be  made  to  have  his  life  spared.*' 

3848.  Was  this  after  the  true  bill  was  found  agsunst  you,  and  the  nolle  prosGgui  issued 
thereon  ? — It  was  between  those  two  proceedings. 

3849.  Did  you  accordingly  examine  some  of  those  slaves  ? — I  did. 

3850.  Did  you  examine  them  alone,  or  in  company  with  any  one  else  ? — Some  of 
them  alone,  and  others  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray.  I  requested  Mr.  Miller  I 
that  there  might  be  a  second  minister  present,  as  I  thought  that  would  be  more  advisable,  li 
especially  one  of  another  denomination.  J 

3851.  Is  Mr.  Murray  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — No,  he  is  a  Wesleyan  L 
minister, 

3852.  Did  Mr.  Murray  attend  upon  any  of  iSivose  oec^QfTi<&V— ^<^^\dM^Qn  one  or  two. 
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3853.  Did  you  examine  the  prisoners  separately  ?— I  did. 

3d54.  Tried  or  untried? — I  examined  none  that  ^ere  tried,  with  the  exception  of  one 
who  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  but  that  was  at  my  earnest  request  to  try  to  do  him 
good. 

3855.  Did  you  ask  them  what  were  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  ? — I  did. 

3856.  Did  they  agree  in  the  answers  they  gave  you  generally? — They  did. 

3857.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  examinations  ? — I  have 

3858.  Did  you  communicate  the  examinations  to  Mr.  Miller?-— I  did;  I  gave  him  a 
copy  of  those  papers.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  a  copy  word  for  word,  but  the  substance 
of  it ;  and  some  of  them  I  gave  verbatim. 

3859.  Was  this  taken  down  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

3860.  In  the  presence  of  the  slaves  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  took  it  in 
this  book,  but  I  took  in  on  sheets  of  paper  and  copied  it  into  this  book. 

3861.  And  in  the  presence  of  another  missionary? — Partly  so;  some  were  examined 
in  the  presence  of  another  Missionary,  and  some  I  examined  myself,  but  principally  in 
the  presence  of  another  Missionary. 

3862.  Where  is  Mr.  Murray  now  ? — He  is  at  Montego  Bay. 

3863.  What  examinations  did  Mr.  Miller  himself  attend  ? — He  attended  the  examina- 
tions of  Sharpe  and  Guthrie. 

3864.  What  reasons  did  they  assign  to  you  for  the  rebellion  ? — The  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants,  called  the  Delegate  Meeting,  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Committee  I  will  read  one  of  the  examinations. 

3865.  At  what  time  was  it  taken? — On  the  23d  of  March;  that  was  about  the  last  I 
took. 

3866.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  it  ? — I  must  state,  first  of  all,  that  the  drivers  ou 
particular  properties  met  at  a  place  called  Retrieve,  situated  in  the  interior  of  St. 
James's  :  to  this  meeting  Samuel  Sharp  requested  Hilton  to  come,  whose  examination  I 
am  about  to  read. 

3867.  Was  Hilton  a  Baptist  ?— -He  was. 

3868.  One  of  your  congregation  ? — No. 

3869.  But  he  was  a  Christian  ? — All  I  can  say  is,  he  professed  Christianity. 

3870.  Had  you  this  from  Hilton's  own  mouth  ? — ^Yes.  It  begins  with  saying,  "  Had 
a  conversation  about  Cain  and  Abel ;  then  Sharpe  said,  '  This  is  not  what  we  came  for, 
do  not  get  vexed.*  Then  he,  Hilton,  asked  to  let  me  know  what  we  came  for ;  Sharpe 
said,  that  he  understood  by  the  newspapers  that  the  King  had  made  them  free,  and  that 
the  white  people,  and  Grignon  especially,  make  Assembly  at  Mr.  Watt  and  the  Court 
House,  making  a  studyation  to  destroy  all  the  black  men,  and  leave  all  the  women  ;  that 
they  would  put  them  before  the  muzzles  of  their  guns,  and  shoot  them  like  pigeons.  He 
(Hilton)  said,  that  if  they  came  to  take  life  for  nothing,  he  would  run  for  it ;  but  negro  is 
not  to  be  trusted,  if  one  negro  swear  false  he  might  a  thousand,  and  get  himself  free  for 
it;  but  if  he,  Sharpe,  swear  it,  then  he  would  believe  him.  Sharpe  said,  in  the  15th 
chapter  of  Matthew  it  says,  '  Swear  not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven  for  'tis  God's  throne, 
nor  by  the  earth  for  'tis  God's  footstool,  nor  by  Jerusalem  for  'tis  the  city  of  the  great 
King,  nor  by  your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  one  hair  white  or  black,'  so  must  take  word 
of  mouth,  or  else  you  make  him  a  liar.  The  King  is  going  to  send  5000  black  soldiers  • 
to  guard  the  country.  After  more  discourse,  had  a  prayer,  then  went  home.  Next 
Sunday  not  preaching  day  at  Montego  Bay,  so  went  to  Lamb's  River,  and  saw  Thomas 
Reid,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  about  this  meeting  kept  by  Sharpe  at  Retrieve ;  he 
said,  yes ;  but  he  had  never  been  there ;  said,  that  Sharpe  had  sent  for  him  to  hear  it, 
but  Reid  roust  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it;  tell  him  not  to  trust  a  negro,  for  one 
could  get  a  thousand  hanged ;  Thomas  Reid  is  yet  alive,  and  can  prove  the  discourse. 
Four  weeks  before  Christmas  went  to  Duckeft's  Spring,  and  stopped  at  John  Moore's 
house;  Morris  was  asleep;  William  White  came  in  and  shook  him,  so  that  he  might 
get  awake.  When  he  awoke,  he  told  him  that  he  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  meeting ; 
5iey  went  out,  and  he  (Hilton)  went  with  them ;  saw  John  Sharpe  of  Cadadopa,  Alexan- 
der from  Richmond  Hill,  and  Samuel  Sharpe,  father-in-law,  present.  John  Sharpe  asked 
Morris  if  he  knew  what  he  was  come  about ;  Morris  said,  no ;  I  want  to  see  every  body 
on  the  property;  Morris  said,  it  is  too  late,  they  have  taken  prayers  and  gone  home; 
John  Sharpe  then  said,  that  he  had  come  to  put  every  person  to  his  oath,  that  they  were 
not  to  go  to  work  after  Christmas ;  they  took  a  Bible,  and  swore  to  that  effect ;  after  that 
they  eat  supper,  and  went  away.  Has  heard  that  the  meetings  at  Retrieve  were  held 
very  often  ;  but  did  not  go  back,  because  he  was  afraid  to  meet  the  negroes.  Hsu^^i^ti^ 
more  about  it  tiU  Christmas  morning,  when  be  came  doYru  U>  VW  e>cv^'^^  ^^^^s^Nft^ 
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Bay,  alter  seven  o*clock^d  morning  prayer;  Sam  Sharpe  came  to  me,  and  said,  minister 
is  going  to  take  all  the  members  together,  and  if  he  ask' you  any  thing  about  freedom,  or 
whether  you  intend  to  work  after  Christmas,  tell  him  no ;  that  you  know  very  well  that 
you  are  free,  and  that  you  won*t  work  again  for  any  body,  unless  you  are  paid  for  it; 
minister  did  not  call  us ;  but  Samuel  Vaughan  speak  to  a  few  of  us,  and  told  us  to  be- 
have ourselves  during  the  Christmas,  that  we  might  not  get  drunk  lest  we  fall  into  temp- 
tation, and  that  prayer  was  the  way  to  heaven.  After  meeting  in  Montego  Bay  had 
closed,  went  to  Richard  Bailey  at  the  Long  Stores ;  saw  James  Gardner  and  William 
James  from  Duckett's  Spring  there  ;iwe  took  second  breakfast;  when  we  had  sat  down, 
Bailey  looked  for  an  old  newspaper,  and  said,  *  This  is  not  the  right  one,  this  is  four 
months  old,  and  this  tells  us  that  eight  years  back  women  were  not  to  get  any  flogging.' 
I  then  left,  the  house  about  some  business,  and  soon  came  back  again,  when  Richavd 
Bailey  said,  *  He  had  found  the  other  paper  under  his  bed ;  recollects  that  he  said  that 


Edward  Ramsey  came  to  Lamb's  River  to  put  oath  to  all  the  people,  but  that  he  objected 
to  it.  Went  to  the  Mountain,  afler  the  Tuesday  was  down  at  the  Bay,  saw  the  fire  on 
the  Tuesday  night,  and  heard  the  shells  blow  at  Haslymph;  saw  Gardner  at  Cawpack 
in  the  roaa;  he  had  no  gun;  did  not  see  him  give  any  orders;  Edward  Barrett  was 
there  with  a  gun,  and  they  called  him  Captain ;  has  always  heard  from  Caffee,  who  is 
now  in  gaol,  that  Sharpe  swear  all  the  people  at  Haslymph.  Asked  Thomas  WilUanu^ 
a  leader,  on  the  Bay,  whether  it  be  true  what  was  saying  about  freedom ;  he  told  me, 
no,  that  foolish  people  put  it  in  their  heads ;  he  is  sure  he  never  heard  Mr.  Burchell  say 
a  word  about  it ;  never  heard  negro  say  that  Mr.  Burchell  had  gone  to  bring  their  free- 
dom ;  but  they  make  it  all  up  at  Retrieve.'' 

3871.  Of  all  the  examinations  that  you  took,  does  that  appear  to  you  most  to  eluci- 
date the  state  of  feeling  of  the  blacks  at  that  time  ? — ^Tiiere  are  otiiers  that  would  show 
more  strongly  their  state  of  feeling  upon  other  points,  but  I  cannot  call  it  all  to  mind  at 
the  moment. 

3872.  Did  any  of  the  slaves  whom  you  examined  express  an  idea  that  the  colony  was 
going  to  be  given  up  to  the  United  States  of  America? — Yes. 

3873.  Have  you  got  that  down  in  the  book  ? — Not  in  those  words. 

3874.  Will  you  refer  to  the  particular  passage  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  that 
down ;  I  understood  the  question  to  refer  to  what  I  heard  generally  respecting  the  feel- 
ings of  the  slaves  at  the  tune. 

3875.  Did  any  of  the  slaves,  about  the  time  of  the  insurrection,  express  to 
you  an  idea  that  the  colony  of  Jamaica  was  about  to  be  given  up  to  the  United  States  ? 
— ^Yes. 

3876.  Did  any  of  the  slaves  whom  you  examined,  or  of  those  you  saw  after- 
wards, express  an  opinion  that  freedom  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Kin^? — Not 
before,  but  since  they  have ;  one  of  my  leaders  especially  said  he  had  so  frequently 
heard  it,  that,  if  I  had  not  coutradicted  it  so  positively,  he  should  have  thought  it  was 
true. 

3877.  Did  any  of  them  state  that  those  opinions  had  been  formed  in  consequence  of 
conversations  they  had  heard  amongst  the  white  people  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 

3878.  Have  you  got  that  down  ? — I  have  not  got  it  down  here ;  this  book  only  con- 
tains the  examinations  of  those  whom  I  was  appointed  to  examine ;  I  understand  the 
question  now  to  be,  whether,  since  the  rebellion,  1  have  heard  those  things. 

3879.  From  any  of  the  slaves,  whom  you  examined  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Miller,  did  you  learn  that  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  insurrection,  the  circum- 
stance that  they  expected  the  colony  would  be  given  up  to  the  United  States? — 
They  considered  that  that  was  the  object  for  which  the  delegates  met;  they  stated 
that  to  me. 

3880.  Did  they  state  that  at  the  time  when  you  were  examining  them  ? — Yes. 

3881.  Did  you  transcribe  into  that  book,  which  purports  to  contain  the  examinations, 
that  particular  statement? — I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Miller. 

3882.  Was  not  what  you  gave  to  Mr.  Miller  the  substance  of  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  this  book  ? — ^I  gave  him  much  more  than  J  took  here,  because  I  merely  kept  a 
rough  copy  for  myself,  and  gave  him  every  thing  that  I  could  recollect  that  would  lead 
him  to  gain  a  greater  insight ;  he  examined  them  after  I  did ;  mine  was  a  kind  of  previous 

examwation, 
3883,  Then  are  the  Committee  to  undeTstand  i\i^x '\tv  ^v*  XiWiV^  v»Vv\^\v  ^cu  have  got 
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and  wbicb  is  a  transcript  of  the  origiDal  statement  yon  took  down  at  tiie  time,  yon  do  not 
find  that  expression  respecting  the  application  to  America  ? — I  think  there  is  something 
about  that  in  this  book,  but  I  cannot  find  it  at  the  moment. 

3884:  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  before  another  day,  to  look  through  the  book  for 
that  purpose? — I  will  do  so.  With  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  I  will  read 
another  part,  which  will  throw  some  light  upon  that :  <<  Gardner  and  Dove  were  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  in  the  rebellion,  and  stated  to  me  that  they  had  heard  much  talk  about 
freedom ;  they  both  solemnly  denied  having  any  connexion  with  the  plot  till  Christmas- 
day,  when,  after  rooming  prayers  at  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Montego  Bay,  they  went  down 
the  street  and  met  Guthrie,  Sharpe,  George  Taylor,  and  other  members  of  the  church, 
who  were  talking  about  the  freedom  of  the  slaves ;  George  Taylor  was  strongly  urging 
Sharpe  not  to  refuse  to  go  to  work  after  Christmas,  as  it  would  bring  a  disgrace  upon  the 
chapel ;  Sharpe  said,  *  What  is  then  to  become  of  the  cash  we  have  taken  in  the  country  V 
We  then  went  to  the  chapel,  and  saw  Thomas  Williams,  a  leader  in  the  church. 
Gardner  saying  he  strongly  advised  us  to  go  to  our  work  after  Christmas-day ;  '  if  free- 
dom is  come,  we  shall  get  it  quietly,  but  if  they  did  what  was  wrong,  it  would  bring  a 
disgrace  upon  religion.'    Sharpe  said,  *  I  know  we  are  free,  I  have  read  it  in  the  English 

fapers  ;  I  have  taken  an  oath  not  to  work  after  Christmas  without  some  satisfaction,  and 
will  not  ;*  he  then  left  us.  Gardner  stated  that  he  then  went  in  the  street  to  buy 
grass  for  his  horse,  and  on  his  way  he  met  Guthrie,  who  asked  him  to  take  second 
breakfast  with  him  after  chapel,  which  he  promised  to  do ;  went  to  chapel  and  heard  Mr. 
Gardner  preach ;  his  preaching  make  him  stagger,  and  think  freedom  not  come,  so  he 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  to  work,  whatever  others  did.  After  chapel  went  up  to  Cun- 
ningham's Hill,  and  on  the  way  up  met  Dove.  Guthrie  said, '  Well,  Dove,  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  hurt  at  my  not  asking  you  up  to  the  hill ;  I  intended  to  do  it,  but  will  you 
xx>me  V  Dove  said,  *  Yes,  I  am  not  offended ;  I  will  go  with  you.'  At  this  meeting 
James  Gardner,  Thomas  Godden,  William  James,  Charles  Campbell,  ourselves,  and 
Guthrie  were  present.  When  we  entered  the  house,  Guthrie  said,  *  Well,  gentlemen,  I 
am  glad  to  see  you ;  I  have  spirits  and  wine,  what  will  you  take  to  drink  V  We  all  chose 
wine ;  Guthrie  poured  it  out,  and  taking  his  glass  said,  ^  Well,  friends,  I  hope  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  we  shall  have  our  privilege, and  when  we  shall  drink  our  wine  free; 
I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  Little  Breeches  under  our  feet.'  They  all  drank.  Gardner 
says,  I  asked,  '  what  this  Little  Breeches  meant ;'  Guthrie  say,  *  He  is  my  roaster,  Mr. 
Grignon ;  and  hear  him  say  the  King  is  going  to  make  us  free ;  but  he  hope  all  his 
friends  will  be  of  his  mind,  and  spill  their  blood  first ;  but  I'll  be  the  first  to  do  the  job, 
though  I  am  his  slave ;  I'll  give  him  a  pill,'  snapping  his  fingers, '  as  I  follow  him.' 
Before  we  left,  Guthrie  introduced  a  young  woman  to  us,  saying,  *  This  is  to  be  Mrs. 
Guthrie  after  all  is  over.'  '* 

3885.  Can  you  find  any  passage  which  states  what  you  have  mentioned  with  respect 
to  the  application  to  America  ? — Not  at  this  moment ;  but  they  have  stated  to  me  fre- 
quently, that  they  thought  that  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  meetings  ;  and  there  has 
been  another  examination  of  Gardner  since,  in  which  that  fact  has  been  stated ;  it  is 
stated  in  one  of  the  Jamaica  papers. 

3886.  Was  not  it  a  fact  that  struck  you  as  a  very  important  one ;  and,  if  important, 
why  did  you  not  put  it  down? — I  said  that  they  had  mentioned  it  to  me;  and  they 
asked  me  whether  it  was  true  ;  but  I  do  not  know  without  examining  the  book  whether 
it  is  here  or  not.  1  will  read  another  passage  which  does  not  refer  to  that  particular 
subject,  but  which  shows  how  they  carried  information  about  respecting  their  freedom. 
In  answer  to  my  question,  "  What  made  them  believe  that  a  free  paper  had  come  V*  they 
stated,  ^  That  they  all  put  much  con6dence  in  Sharpe,  who  told  them  that  he  had  seen  it 
in  the  papers,  and  who  sent  Edward  Ramsey  round  on  all  the  properties  to  tell  the 
people  it  was  so.  Gardner  stated  that  John  Morris,  from  Duckett's,  came  to  Green- 
wich, and  said  that  he  had  one  pistol,  and  that  he  had  given  three  guns  to  his  people; 
that  he  had  taken  three  guns  and  four  pistols  from  Mr.  G.  Hale's  mountain  ;  and,  when  I 
told  him  that  I  did  not  think  it  true  that  the  King  had  made  us  free,  he  said,  that  be  was 
sure  that  it  was  true,  for  when  the  women  with  pickanini  at  Duckett*s  go  to  master 
GrignoQ  at  Christmas  for  allowance,  master  say  that  they  must  now  look  to  their  friends 
in  England  for  allowance,  for  he  had  no  more  to  give  them;  John  Morris  argue  long  on 
this,  and  say,  <  If  we  not  free,  what  make  master  Grignon  say  so  ?  *  this  make  all  the 
people  get  stout  upon  it ;  and  they  throw  down  their  hoe,  and  say  they  are  free.' "  There 
18  a  great  deal  more  of  this  kind. 

3887.  After  the  rebellion  was  over,  did  you  converse  with  other  negroes  as  to  the 
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causes  of  the  rebellion  ?    I  did  ask  them  whether  they  had  ever  heard  of  it,  and  I  did 
inquire  of  them  respecting  the  causes  of  the  rebellion. 

3688.  Did  they  state  to  you,  generally,  the  same  reasons  that  had  been  assigned  to  you 
by  the  persons  you  had  examined  in  prison  ? — Generally,  but  I  believe  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  was  the  newspapers  they  got  hold  of,  and  there  was  one  particular  circtun- 
stance.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Beaumont  made  a  proposition,  or  a  speech,  in  the  House 
of  Assembly,  respecting  compensation-emancipation,  wherein  he  stated  that  they 
should  no  longer  be  called  slaves,  but  labourers.  Now  some  of  the  slaves  came  and 
told  me  that  free  persons  went  about  and  read  this  to  the  slaves,  that  Mr.  Beaumont 
stated  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  called  slaves,  but  labourers,  and  that  therefore 
they  ought  to  get  paid  for  their  work  like  labourers.  £  think  what  I  refer  to  will  be 
found  in  an  extra  number  of  the  Jamaica  Courant ;  he  published  what  might  be 
called  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject;  they  got  hold  of  that  paper,  at  least  so  they 
told  me. 

3889.  Do  you  believe  that  the  negroes  you  conversed  with  after  the  rebellion  was  over, 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  you  to  tell  you  the  truth  ? — Yes,  because  I  conferred  with 
others,  my  own  members ;  I  feared  that  they  had  deceived  me,  some  of  them  ;  I  thought 
that  many  of  them  must  have  known  something  about  the  plan.  The  Committee  will 
understand  that  ray  church  was  not  in  the  seat  of  the  rebellion,  but  was  in  the  next  parish, 
and  I  earnestly  requested  them  to  tell  me  all  they  knew.  They  said  that  they  had 
heard  about  it,  but  that  they  had  no  intention  to  join  it,  but  that  it  was  a  common  talk 
among  the  negroes  that  they  were  to  be  free  after  Christmas,  and  that,  if  I  had  not 
stopped  it,  they  really  think  that  some  of  them  should  have  thought  so  still.  That  was 
my  reason  for  going  into  the  subject,  because  we  could  not,  with  all  our  efforts,  find 
that  one  plot  extended  beyond  one  parish.  Now,  when  I  examined  some  of  them, 
especially  a  young  man  under  sentence  of  death,  who  riohly  deserved  the  punishment  be 
had  (he  was  not  a  slave),  when  I  examined  him  in  the  condemned  cell,  I  found  that  they 
had  a  different  plot  there,  in  some  respects,  from  what  they  had  further  down  the  country. 
I  could  not  find  out  that  Gardner  and  Dove  had  any  impression  that  the  King's  troops 
would  fight  for  them,  but  they  thought  that  the  King's  troops  would  not  fight  against 
them;  but  it  was  evidently  the  impression  of  this  young  man,  and  of  all  the  slaves  that 
congregated  to  fight  the  white  people  at  Latium,  that  all  they  had  to  do  was,  to  drive  the 
white  people  to  the  town,  and  then  the  victory  would  be  theirs ;  and  so  I  went  up 
to  Trelawney,  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  thing  of  another  plot ;  but  I  could  not  find 
it  out. 

3890.  What  part  of  the  island  do  you  suppose  they  alluded'  to  where  this  plot  existed  ?— 
On  the  borders  of  Trelawney  and  St.  James's ;  the  plot  that  Sharpe  formed  was  just  on 
the  borders  of  Westmoreland,  St.  Elizabeth's,  Hanover,  and  St.  James's,  where  there  are 
a  number  of  free  settlements. 

3891.  You  mention  that  you  attended  a  fi-ee  person  that  was  executed  for  the  rebellion?— 
He  has  been  executed  since  for  deliberate  murder. 

3892.  Was  he  concerned  in  the  rebellion  ? — He  was. 

3893.  W^as  he  a  person  of  colour  ? — He  was. 

3894.  What  part  of  Jamaica  did  he  come  from  ? — Montego  Bay. 

3895.  What  was  his  name  ? — Waite,  I  think ;  he  shot  a  faithful  slave  who  was  defend- 
ing his  master's  property. 

3896.  Were  there,  to  your  knowledge,  many  of  the  free  persons  of  colour  concerned 
in  that  rebellion  ?— I  only  know  of  four ;  I  saw  four  that  were  condemned  to  die. 

3897.  Were  the  slaves  whom  you  questioned  respecting  the  causes  of  the  rebelUoo, 
after  it  was  over,  persons  of  your  own  church  ? — Generally  speaking  they  were  Baptists; 
but  not  of  my  own  church. 

3898.  Do  you  believe  that  the  statements  they  gave  you  were  what  you  believe  to  be 
true  ? — I  believe  they  were. 

3899.  Is  there  any  idea  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  as  far  as  you  know,  that 
emancipation  is  likely  to  come  out  from  England  now  ? — ^They  think  it  will  come. 

3900.  Do  you  think  tliey  will  remain  patient  for  any  length  of  time,  if  endancipation 
does  not  come  ? — I  wish  I  could  say  that  I  thought  they  would,  but  my  impression  is  that 
they  will  not. 

3901.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  object  of  the  free  persons  was,  who  joined  in  the 
rebellion  ? — No,  I  could  not  discover  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better  understood  by  those 
who  know  Jamaica,  if  I  state  that  there  are  what  are  called  wild  people.  There  are  in 
St.  £Ji2abeth's  a  set  of  people  called  the  Paratees,  and  those  persons  belonged  to  them. 
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I,  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  convince  the  slaves  that  the  notion  that 
n  was  coming  fiom  England  was  unfounded  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 


3902. 
freedom 
possible. 

3903.  Do  you  believe  that,  if  it  were  clearly  understood  by  them,  that  the  King  did 
not  intend  to  give  them  their  freedom  immediately,  but  that  there  must  be  a  course  of 
education  and  of  religious  instruction,  which  they  must  previously  undergo,  and  that  some 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  they  were  free,  that  this  impression  would,  be  re- 
moved from  their  minds  ? — It  would  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  pierhaps,  upon  those  who 
conveyed  it  to  them ;  my  own  opinion  is,  that  it  would  not ;  that  their  minds  are  so  com- 
pletely intoxicated  with  the  idea  that  they^are  free.  Just  as  the  rebellion  broke  out,  I 
went  to  a  number  of  persons  that  were  assembled,  not  my  own  congregation,  but  other 
persons,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  and  I  urged  them  and  begged  them,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  even  with  tears,  to  remain  futhful  to  their  masters ;  and  I  told  them 
that  they  were  misled  by  wicked  men ;  that  no  free  paper  had  come  out ;  and  I  learnt 
afterwards,  from  some  that  were  present,  that  there  were  men  among  them  who  said  to 
them,  *^  Do  not  believe  him ;  Buckra  has  given  him  money ;  the  fre^  paper  has  come 


out." 


3904.  Were  you  told  that  by  some  of  the  black  persons  ? — Yes. 

3905.  How  came  you  to  meet  with  those  people  ?— We  were  opening  a  place  of  wor- 
ship on  the  last  day  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  I  was  requested  by  my  brother 
missionaries  to  go  there,  as  the  militia  were  out,  and  I  believe  that  the  magistrates  had 
received  information  that  they  were  going  to  refuse  to  go  to  work ;  Mr.  Blyth  came  and 
told  me  he  had  heard  so ;  I  went  off  immediately,  taking  a  free  person  with  me,  and  I 
rode  as  hard  as  I  could  thirty-two  miles,  and  I  talked  to  them  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
told  them  they  were  all  mistaken ;  and  then  I  got  up  in  the  pulpit,  and  begged  them  ear- 
nestly, if  they  had  any  love  to  Christ,  to  go  back  to  their  masters'  work,  and  not  to  be 
misled  by  wicked  men. 

3906.  Was  that  before  the  insurrection  broke  out? — ^The  fire  broke  out  that  very  night; 
I  heard  of  that  the  night  before. 

3907.  What  led  you  to  go  to  this  assembly? — We  had  had  a  new  chapel  erected,  and 
it  was  just  finished ;  I  was  going  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  and  I  thought  it 
a  favourable  opportunity. 

3908.  Had  you  previously  heard  that  they  were  under  that  impression? — ^I  heard  it 
only  the  night  before  from  Mr.  Blyth ;  he  had  come  down  to  tell  me. 

3909.  And  you  had  not  heard  of  that  disposition  prevailing  amongst  the  negroes  till 
then  ? — No ;  a  person  named  Stephen  James  had  called  upon  me  before,  to  ask  me  if  it 
was  true,  and  saying,  that  there  was  a  talk  of  not  going  to  work  After  Christmas ;  and  I 
said, ''  Go  back  and  tell  them,  that  if  there  is  one  of  my  members  refuses  to  go  to  work 
after  Christmas,  I  will  exclude  him  instantly  from  the  church; ''  and  I  sent  my  free  people 
in  all  directions,  to  the  estates,  to  tell  them  the  same. 

3910.  When  several  of  them  came  to  you,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  you  whether  it  was 
true,  that  they  were  to  be  made  free  after  Christmas,  and  you  gave  them  the  answer  you 
have  mentioned,  did  you  communicate  that  to  any  magistrate  ? — I  did  not ;  I  had  no  idea 
at  all  that  there  was  any  plot. 

3911.  How  long  was  it  before  the  insurrection  broke  out  that  those  persons  came  to 
you  ? — I  think  it  was  three  or  four  months ;  they  asked  me  the  question,  upon  one  occa- 
sion, after  I  had  done  preaching,  but  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  they  were  going  to  take 
any  notice  of  it. 

3912.  Was  it  upon  that  occasion  that  you  made  use  of  that  expression,  '<  When  did 
you  ever  hear  Busner  tell  you  any  thing  for  your  good  ?  ** — Yes ;  I  thought  that  when 
their  passions  had  been  excited  by  hearing  of  the  discussions  in  the  Mother  Country,  it 
was  possible  that  the  slaves  might  have  heard  them  say  something  from  which  this  might 
have  arisen,  and  I  told  them  not  to  believe  it. 

3913.  About  what  number,  of  persons  might  come  to  you  at  that  time  to  ask  you  that 
question  ? — I  had  been  preaching,  perhaps,  to  a  congregation  of  a  thousand,  and  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  came  after  I  had  done  preacning,  to  ask  me  the  question. 

3914.  Were  any  of  the  persons  tnat  so  came  to  you  persons  that  were  subsequently 
executed? — I  stated  that  I  thought  Adam  Gordon  was  one;  but  this  was  uo^  from  the 
knowledge  I  had  had  of  him ;  but,  when  I  was  getting  down  persons  as  witnesses  on  my 
trial,  I  asked  them  if  they  remembered  the  meeting,  for  I  wanted  to  bring  it  out  in  evi- 
dence that  I  had  distinctly  denied  the  idea  that  they  were  free. 

3915.  Did  the  whole  conversation  between  you  and  those  slaves  at  the  time  end  with 
your  observing,  "  When  did  you  ever  hear  Busher  tell  you  any  thiu^  for  ^o\it  ^gy^^'l^- 
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No,  I  said,  "  Do  not  believe  aiiy  thing  you  hear  about  it,  for  it  is  not  true ;  "*  I  said, 
<<  You  must  not  listen  to  any  strange  reports  at  all ;  you  ought  to  be  thinking  a^ut  your 
souls ;  and  I  here  tell  you,  that  you  must  never  speak  to  me  a  word  again  upon  the  sub- 
ject, for  I  will  not  hear  it ; ''  and  they  never  did. 

3916.  And  it  never  occurred  to  you,  to  communicate  it  to  the  magistrates? — ^No,  I  had 
no  idea  that  there  was  any  plan  of  the  kind ;  I  was  thunderstruck  when  it  came  out. 

3917.  Nothing  then  had  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  your  congregation  to  induce  a 
suspicion  in  your  mind  that  they  meditated  any  act  for  the  purpose  of.  asserting  their 
freedom  ? — Not  in  the  least.  The  Committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  not  my  own 
people  that  asked  me  the  question.  I  was  supplying  another  place,  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  a  missionary.  I  did  not  go  there  more  than  three  or  four  times  afterwards, 
and  those  persons  never  said  any  thing  more  to  me  about  it,  and  I  really  thought  that  the 
whole  was  buried  ;  and,  as  to  my  own  congregation,  they  never  hinted  a  word  about  it. 

3918.  When  you  acted  upon  this  information  of  Mr.  filyth,  did  you,  upon  that  occasion, 
make  &ny  communication  to  the  civil  authorities  ? — I  told  Mr.  Manderson,  immediately, 
as  I  came  back,  what  I  had  done  ;  at  this  time  the  whole  of  the  military  force  was  under 
arms,  the  magistrates  were  quite  awake  to  the  object,  and  the  military  were  at  Latium. 

3919.  The  civil  authorities  then  were  as  much  informed  as  you  were? — Much  more ;  I 
have  learned  since  that  they  had  had  evidence  on  oath,  from  some  of  the  slaves  who  had 
confessed. 

3920.  You  state  distinctly  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  evening  before  the  insur- 
rection broke  out,  and  the  conversation  three  months  previously,  you  had  no  communica- 
tion that  excited  your  suspicion  at  all  ? — Not  the  least. 

3921.  When  did  you  first  receive  intimation  of  the  breaking  out  of  this  insurrection?— 
It  was  from  Mr.  Blyth,  and  he  did  not  say  that  it  was  an  insurrection ;  he  said  that  the 
negroes  were  going  to  refuse  to  work. 

3922.  Where  were  you  at  that  time  ? — I  was  at  Falmouth. 

3923.  What  did  you  do  upon  that  ? — We  had  two  or  three  horses  of  our  brother  mis- 
sionaries, and  I  got  one  of  my  members  instantly  to  ride,  as  fast  as  he  could,  from  pro- 
perty to  property,  to  state  what  I  had  heard,  and  to  beg  them  not  to  be  led  away ;  the 
name  of  that  man  is  Lewis  Williams,  and  he  is  alive  now.  I  drove  as  far  as  I  could 
drive  in  my  chaise ;  I  did  not  get  down  till  ten  at  night,  and  then  the  whole  oountr) 
seemed  in  complete  confusion. 

3924.  Did  you  use  your  best  endeavours,  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  to  prevent  the 
negroes  from  refusing  to  work  ?---I  did. 

3925.  When  you  received  this  communication  at  Falmouth,  was  it  generally  knowc 
that  the  negroes  were  supposed  to  be  going  to  refuse  to  work  ? — ^Yes ;  the  military  weie 
called  out  that  very  day. 

3926.  So  that  it  would  have  been  useless  for  you  to  have  gone  to  any  civil  authorities 
to  communicate  what  they  knew  already  ? — I  knew  nothing  but  from  Mr.  Blyth's  infor- 
mation ;  the  troops  were  all  out,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could  get  the 
man  to  go. 

3927.  Was  the  person  you  sent,  Lewis  Williams,  a  missionary  ?— No,  he  was  a  deacon 
of  the  church. 

3928.  Was  he  a  slave  ? — No,  a  free  black  man ;  1  gave  him  his  instructions  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Blyth,  and  £  started  off  instantly,  and  took  a  free  person  of  colour  vnth  me, 
that  what  I  said  might  have  weight ;  and  I  went  to  every  person  I  could  meet  with ;  and, 
wlien  I  got  to  this  congregation,  I  talked  to  them  as  affectionately  as  I  could  ;  I  have  the 
very  words  I  used  in  the  pulpit,  for  I  got  a  brother  missionary  who  was  there  to  take  them 
down,  and  copy  them  as  soon  as  he  went  home ;  but  I  saw  by  the  congregation  that  some- 
thing was  not  right ;  and,  as  I  came  back,  I  called  upon  Mr.  Light,  a  Moravian  mission- 
ary, and  said,  "  I  am  afiraid  there  is  something  the  matter;"  and  he  said,  '<No,  there  is 
not ;  you  need  not  be  alarmed." 

3929.  With  what  view  did  you  get  your  words  taken  down  by  your  brother  missionary  ? 
—I  thought  that,  if  any  rebellion  should  break  out,  as  we  had  a  large  congregation  there,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  know  exactly  the  instructions  which  I  had  communicated  to  them. 

3930.  Supposing  that  the  whole  of  the  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  missionaries  were  with- 
drawn from  the  island,  have  you  reason  to  oeUeve  that  great  discontent  would  prevail 
among  the  slaves  ? — Yes,  I  am  sure  it  would,  I  am  confident  of  it ;  it  is  rather  a  delicate 
matter  to  speak  of  anything  connected  with  one's  self,  but  I  am  sure  their  affection  is  most 
ardent,  and  that  the  late  events  have  bound  us  to  them  more  than  ever. 

3931.  Will  you  state  why  the  late  events  have  bound  you  to  the  slave  population? — 
Because  they  consider  we  have  suffered  unjustly ;  they  know  the  tenor  of  our  instructioDSy 
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and  thoQsands  of  tbem  are  ready  to  come  forward  to  prove  what  instructions  we  had 
given  them,  and  how  we  tried,  by  eveiy  means  in  our  power,  to  quell  the  insurrection. 

3932.  As  you  were  declared  innocent  and  acquitted,  how  do  you  mean  that  you  suf- 
fered ? — We  suffered  in  our  character ;  we  suffered  in  our  persons;  and  they  felt  with  us  for 
being  taken  up ;  it  would  make  any  one  feel  to  be  taken  up  on  such  a  charge  as  that  of 
preaching  sedition  and  exciting  rebellion,  and  having  it  confidently  asserted,  as  it  was  in 
the  papers,  that  it  was  so ;  and  being  stopped  from  preaching,  and  having  the  chapels 
razed  to  the  ground ;  I  speak  feelingly  when  I  say  that  it  had  that  effect. 

3933.  Did  you  find  the  negroes,  to  whom  you  preached,  generally  affectionately  at- 
tached to  the  missionaries  ? — ^Very  much  so. 

3934.  Do  you  mean  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  if  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
England  or  tlic  Church  of  Scotland  were  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  same  reli- 
gious instruction  to  the  negroes,  that  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  you,  it 
would  not  be  equally  satis^toiy  to  them  ? — I  am  confident  it  would  not. 

3935.  What  is  your  reason  for  stating  that  they  would  receive  no  other  religious  in- 
struction than  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  ? — ^They  are  Baptists  from  principle ;  I  do 
not  speak  of  other  sects,  but  they  consider  that  baptism  by  immersion  is  right,  and  they 
would  not  like  to  give  it  up ;  besides,  they  consider  that  they  have  been  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  state  by  nature,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  missionaries. 

3936.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  the  great  body  of  those  who  compose  the  Bap- 
tist congregations  have  entered  into  the  doctrine  of  immersion  at  the  period  of  their  being 
adults  ? — ^Yes,  they  have,  and  they  frequently  reason  upon  the  subject. 

3937.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  body  of  your  congregation  have  entered  into  the 
differences  of  doctrine  prevailing  in  your  church,  from  what  prevails  in  the  Established 
Church  ? — ^With  respect  to  the  ordinance  of  Baptism  they  have ;  the  other  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  England,  at  least  the  Articles,  are  the  same. 

3938.  Has  that  doctrine  ever  been  the  subject  of  inculcation  to  them  in  the  course  of 
your  sermons  ? — Certainly. 

3939.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  there  are  instances  iu  which  your 
congregation  had  pointed  out  to  them  the  distinction  between  the  Established  Church  and 
your  own  church  with  regard  to  baptism  ? — Yes. 

3940.  Did  you  point  out  the  superiority  of  the  doctrine  which  prevails  in  your  church, 
over  that  which  prevails  in  the  Church  of  England  ? — We  direct  them  to  the  Scriptures, 
and  tell  them  what  the  Scriptures  say. 

3941.  Do  you  point  to  the  superiority,  in  point  of  doctrine,  of  your  persuasion  over  that 
of  the  Established  Church  ? — We  do  not  call  that  exactly  a  doctrine. 

3942.  Whatever  you  may  call  it,  do  you  call  their  attention  to  the  difference  of  prac- 
tice ? — Yes. 

3943.  And  you  recommend  the  practice  in  your  church,  in  preference  to  that  of  the 
Established  Church  ? — Certainly,  to  those  that  attend  upon  it ;  but  we  seldom  have 
touched  upon  that  particular  topic,  for  this  reason,  that  thousands  are  Baptists  before 
they  ever  hear  a  white  minister  in  Jamaica;  there  were  a  number  of  black  preachers  who 
used  to  go  about  baptizing  for  money,  and  marrying  for  money,  and  there  are  thousands 
baptized  in  the  manner  that  we  baptize  them,  whom  we  do  not  consider  at  all  as  Chris- 
tians, and  have  no  connexion  with,  and  therefore,  from  this  circumstance,  there  is  little  ne- 
cessity for  any  white  missionary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  baptism,  except  to  guard  it 
from  those  abuses  which  they  connect  with  it. 

3944.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  they  are  not  Christians  ? — I  mean  that  they  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  that  their  lives  do  not  comport  with 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

3945.  Do  you  refer  to  the  black  preachers  ? — I  speak  more  of  their  congregations ;  I 
should  be  sorry  to  speak  against  any  man,  whether  he  was  black  or  white ;  but  if  I  am 
asked  a  question  I  roust  answer  it  according  to  my  opinion,  and  I  do  consider  tliat  the 
majority  of  the  black  preachers  in  Jamaica  live  very  unholy  lives,  and  that  they  allow  sins 
of  various  kinds  in  their  different  churches. 

3946.  Did  you  not,  in  discoursing  to  a  congregation  of  your  own  persuasion,  necessa- 
rily urge  upon  them  those  topics  which  show  the  preference  of  your  persuasion  over  that 
of  the  Established  Church  ? — Not  speaking  of  the  Established  Church  as  one  particular 
branch  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  but,  certainly,  every  minister  who  decidedly  believes  in 
adult  baptism  will  enforce  that  upon  those  who  attend  upon  his  ministry.  A  Baptist 
minister  considers  that  infant  baptism  is  entirely  erroneous,  especially  as  it  is  performed 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  toerefbre  he  would,  in  conformity  with  his  duty,  say  so. 
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3947.  Then  would  not  the  slaves  composing;  your  congregation  necessarily  learn  to 
think  of  your  persuasion  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Established  Church  ? — I  think  they 
would. 

3948.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  think  that  the  slaves  would  be  content  to  re- 
ceive the  same  doctrine  through  the  channel  either  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  without  speaking  slightingly  of  either  of  those  two  churches,  are  you 
of  opinion  that,  if  the  doctrine  even  were  the  same,  it  would  be  inculcated  with  the  same 
effect,  with  the  same  zeal,  and  the  same  affection  to  the  congregation  by  those  other  chan- 
nels, judging  from  your  experience  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  the  two  establish- 
ments ? — I  would  rather  not  say  a  word  about  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England; 
there  are  some  ^cellent  men  among  them. 

3949.  Knowing  the  feeling  of  the  slaves  towards  the  Baptist  ministers  and  the  Wesleyan 
ministers,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible,  even  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  the  same, 
for  the  clergymen  of  those  two  establishments  to  convey  the  same  doctrine  with  the  same 
effect  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  they  have  such  an  affection  for  us. 

3950.  Do  not  those  sectarian  ministers  endeavour  to  adapt  their  language,  and  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  their  manners,  to  the  character  and  taste  of  the  slave  population? — We  do. 

3951.  Do  the  ministers  of  the  establishment  take  the  same  trouble  or  adopt  the  same 
means  ? — As  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  their  instructions,  I  cannot  state; 
very  few  slaves,  comparatively,  do  attend  upon  them.  Some  of  them,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  use  their  utmost  exertions ;  but  not  only  are  their  habits  of  life  different,  but  thej 
have  other  congregations  to  attend  to ;  they  have  the  free  population  and  the  whites ;  the 
same  sermon  that  would  suit  a  white  and  intelligent  congregation  would  be  entirely  lost 
upon  the  unlettered  and  simple  negro. 

3952.  Are  you  acquainted  with  those  parts  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  where,  besides 
the  regular  rector  who  attends  the  chui'ch  of  the  town,  there  are  also  island  curates  and 
catechists  and  lecturers  for  the  Established  Church  of  England  ? — There  were  no  cate- 
chists  in  the  parish  in  which  I  was ;  there  is  a  curate,  but  he  did  not  visit  any  estate. 

3953.  Do  you  say  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge;  I  knew  he 
was  requested  to  go  on  one,  but  he  did  not  go,  and  I  went. 

3954.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  which  passes  in  those  parishes  in  which  there 
are  curates,  and  lecturers,  and  catechists  ? — I  do  not  know  from  my  personal  knowledge; 
I  knew  one  of  the  curates,  a  most  excellent  and  devoted  man. 

3955.  Do  you  think  a  greater  shock  could  be  given  to  the  feelings  of  the  black  popula- 
tion than  by  the  withdrawing  of  all  sectarian  teachers  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  at  this 
moment? — No,  nothing  iconld  produce  a  greater  shock  upon  them,  I  am  confident 

3956.  What  is'lhe  name  of  the  curate  to  whom  you  referred  just  now  as  a  most  excel- 
lent man  ? — It  is  Mr.  Hannah. 

3957.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Hall,  or  Mr.  Stewart,  or  Mr.  M*Intyre  ? — ^Yes. 

3958.  Do  you  m6an  to  say  that  Mr.  Hannah  is  the  only  clergyman  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica who  attends  to  his  duties  there  ? — No,,  I  would  not  think  of  saying  anything  of  the 
kind ;  I  have  wished  to  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  throwing  the  least  reflection  upon 
any  clergyman  in  Jamaica ;  several  of  them  are  very  excellent  men ;  there  is  Mr.  Dallas, 
of  Spanish  Town,  and  others  whom  I  could  mention.  I  believe  that  many  of  them  do 
their  utmost ;  but  they  have,  as  I  stated,  a  large  number  of  free  persons  which  e^itirely 
occupies  their  attention ;  if  there  were  no  slaves  in  the  island  at  all,  they  would  have 
enough  to  do,  work  as  hard  as  they  would. 

3959.  Do  you  know  that  those  catechists  and  lecturers  apply  <  themselves  to  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  slave  population  ?— The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  some 
that  do. 

3960.  Do  not  some  of  the  island  curates  also? — It  may  be  so ;  but,  without  wishing  to 
Cast  the  least  blame  upon  any  religious  denomination,  there  are  not  sufficient ;  if  they  had 
all  the  energies  and  all  the  piety  of  the  Apostle  PauU  they  could  not  perform  the  duty ; 
if  there  were  100  more  missionaries  to  go  to  Jamaica  to-morrow,  of  the  church  or  aay 
other  establishment,  they  would  all  have  enough  to  do. 

3961.  If  there  were  clergymen  in  the  character  of  catechists  or  curates  sent  out,  whose 
sole  occupation  should  be  that  of  imparting  religions  instruction  to  the  slaves,  do  you 
consider  that  they  would  not  receive  that  instruction  with  the  same  advantage  as  they 
would  receive  that  which  would  be  imparted  to  them  by  the  Baptist,  or  Wesleyan,  or  any 
other  missionaries  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

3962.  With  reference  to  the  damage  done  in  the  insurrection,  has  your  attention  ever 
been  directed  to  the  circumstance,  that  upon  none  of  those  properties  that  were  attended 
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by  curates  or  catecfaists  of  the  Churcb  of  England,  were  the  slaves  engaged  in  insarrec- 
tion  ? — There  are  no  properties  in  the  insurrection  where  they  did  attend,  that  have  come 
to  my  knowledge ;  I  never  heard  of  any  catechist  attending  about  there ;  but  I  know  this, 
that  the  properties  on  which  the  Baptist  missionaries  attend  were  faithful. 

3963.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  were  no  Baptists  engaged  in  the  rebellion  ? — 
No ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  on  those  estates  where  they  went,  where  I  myself  went,  they 
defended  their  masters*  properties  to  the  very  last. 

3964.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  congregation ;  but  do  you  equally  answer  for  the 
slaves  belonging  to  any  other  congregation  ? — With  respect  to  Mr.  Abbott's  congregation 
at  Lucie,  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  it  ever  implicated ;  there  was  not  a  single 
member  of  his  that  ever  refused  to  work  for  his  owner. 

3965.  How  was  it  in  the  parish  of  St.  James's  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  that  parish 
there  were  some  Baptists,  but  by  no  means  the  number  that  has  been  computed ;  1  will 
ttate  this,  that  in  that  parish^  and  on  the  borders  of  Trelawney,  there  was  a  Baptist  congre- 
gation there  that  had  their  own  minister ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  my  knowledge,  from  the 
same  evidence  that  I  have  of  the  other  facts,  and  I  6rmly  believe  it,  that  that  Baptist 
preacher  was  shot  as  a  rebel,  and  that  a  great  number  of  that  congregation  were  shot  too ; 
he  used  to  preach  on  Spring  Vale  Pen. 

8966.  Was  he  connected  with  the  Baptist  mission? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

3967.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  heathenism  and  gross  ignorance  are  more  consistent  with 
the  quiet  endurance  of  slavery  than  Christianity  and  lettered  knowledge? — In  one 
respect  they  are;  Christianity  will  induce  every  man  to  love  freedom,  but  tnie  Chris- 
tianity will  keep  .him  from  taking  it  by  force :  it  will  inspire  a  love  of  freedom ;  but, 
if  a  man  really  loves  Christ,  it  will  induce  him  to  remain  quiet  until  it  is  granted  ; 
but,  as  the  Apq^tle  Paul  says,  '^  If  thou  mayest  be  free,  use  it  rather." 

3968.  Do  you  consider  that  passage  as  referring  to  the  civil  condition  of  the  per- 
son ? — Certainly. 

3969.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  established  clergy,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  mix  so  in- 
timately with  the  slaves  as  the  missionaries  generally  do? — No,  it  is  not. 

3970.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  your  referring. to  the  Scriptures;  is  it  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  missionaries  to  refer  to  the  Scriptures  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they 
preach  ? — It  is. 

3971.  And  that  without  reference  to  any  other  religious  persuasion  ? — Yes. 

3972;  Do  you  endeavour  to  establish  the  truth  of  your  doctrine,  and  not  to  prove  the 
falsehood  of  others  ? — -Yes ;  I  have  often  used  a  simple  illustration  to  the  slaves  when 
they  have  sometimes  asked  me  about  different  opinions;  I  have  said,  "  You  can  keep 
your  own  garden  in  order  without  pulling  down  your  neighbour's  fence.'' 

3973.  Has  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  slaves  to  observe  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  white  Christians,  on  points  of  faith  and  doctrine,  all  derived  from  the  common 
origin  of  the  Bible  ? — I  think  it  has,  but  religion  is  not  much  talked  of  among  the  white 
population  in  Jamaica ;  there  is  such  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  negro  against  what  his 
master  does,  that  even  when  we  have  been  sent  on  an  estate  at  the  request  of  the  master, 
they  would  not  come  to  us ;  it  is  a  lamentable  fact. 

3974.  If  the  sole  religious  instruction  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  were  to  be  derived  from 
ministers  of  the  establishment  who  were  known  to  be  paid  by  white  men  and  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  island  and  the  planters,  would  that  jealousy  and  suspicion 
you  have  just  mentioned  operate  as  an  inseparable  barrier  against  any  sd vantage  being 
derived  from  that  instruction  ? — I  am  afraid  that  it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon 
them. 

3975.  Have  you  been  much  in  communication  with  slaves  who  have  been  instructed 
by  persons  of  the  Established  Church  ? — ^There  are,  generally  speaking,  but  few  of  that 
class  ;  I  have  heard  clergymen  say  themselves,  that  they  could  not  do  it,  that  they  could 
not  get  the  slaves  to  come  near  them.    I  had  members  on  80  different  properties. 

3976.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  had  been  notorious  on  the  80  estates,  the  slaves  of  which 
attended  your  ministry,  that  the  proprietors  of  those  estates  paid  you  for  the  duties  you 
discharged,  the  slaves  would  have  attended  you  as  they  did  .' — I  will  answer  that  by  a 
fact ;  I  was  requested  by  Mr.  B.,  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
living  in  England,  to  visit  his  estates,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of  what 
was  said  by  the  overseers  as  to  something  which  they  stated  I  had  said  at  their  tables, 
the  slaves  came  in  a  body  and  requested  me  not  to  come  back,  that  they  would  not  come 
and  hear  roe  if  I  did ;  they  said,  *^  Keep  to  your  own  chapel,  and  keep  away  from  the 
overseers,  and  we  will  come  and  hear  you." 

3977.  Which  Mr.  B.  is  that? — It  is  Mr.  E.  B.  who  is  living  neat  BustoU 
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3978.  In  the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  you,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  before, you 
are  reported  to  have  spoken  of  blood  having  been  shed  innocently  in  the  last  rebellion; 
to  what  did  you  refer  f— I  think  that,  in  the  height  of  the  insurrection,  during  martial  law, 
a  number  suffered  who  were  innocent ;  that  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  it  is  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  we  have,  who  was  present  at  the  examinations ;  be  stated 
to  a  friend  of  mine  that  be  was  confident,  that  if  they  had  been  more  guarded,  a  number 
of  lives  would  have  been  spared. 

3979.  If,  unfortunately,  your  opinion  upon  that  matter  should  be  right,  and  the  slaves 
should  be  convinced  that  innocent  men  suffered,  would  not  it  hcve  a  most  fatal  effect 
with  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  black  population  towards  the  whites  ? — I  am  afraid  the 
feeling  is  very  bad  a  present,  from  all  I  know.  It  will  be  the  case  in  all  servile  wars, 
that  when  those  enormities  take  place  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  bloodshed  that  will  never 
be  brought  to  light  till  the  day  of  judgment.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  might  not  have 
taken  place  in  England  under  the  same  circumstances,  but,  wherever  a  servile  war  takes 
place,  and  soldiers  go  out  and  ftre  indiscriminately,  a  great  deal  of  innocent  blood  will 
be  shed. 

3980.  When  you  speak  of  the  present  disposition  of  the  negro  slave  population 
towards  the  owners,  do  you  collect  that  disposition  rather  from  those  circumstances  that 
would  naturally  operate  upon  them,  or  from  any  communications  the  slaves  had  made  to 
you  ?— They  have  talked  about  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind 
that  my  congregation  has  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  rebellion. 

3981.  When  you  say  that  you  consider  that  the  disposition  is  very  bad,  that  there  is  a 
very  strong  hostile  feeling  among  them  towards  their  masters,  do  you  infer  that  to  be  the 
case  from  what  occurred  during  the  insurrection,  or  from  anything  that  the  slaves  them- 
selves have  told  you  ? — ^They  have  never  stated  to  me  that  they  felt  any  opposition  to  their 
masters;  but  from  circumstances  I  have  gathered  from  those  persons  who  have  had  more  inti- 
mate connexion  with  them  than  I  could  have,  I  have  heard  that  fact  that  there  is  a  secret 
feeling  of  revenge  in  the  minds  of  many;  I  do  not  say  to  their  masters;  I  really  think 
that  a  great  many  of  tlie  slaves  think  that  their  masters  will  defend  them  in  Englanc^  when 
they  hear  of  it,  and  that  they  vnll  assist  in  having  the  missionaries  returned. 

3982.  Towards  whom  is  that  feeling  of  revenge  harboured  ? — Towards  the  residents  in 
Jamaica. 

3983.  Having  heard  this  from  the  free  persons,  did  you  make  any  communication  upon 
the  subject  to  any  civil  authority  T — It  was  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  island ;  in  the  midst 
of  conversation,  asking  how  the  slaves  were  getting  on ;  I  made  no  communications  after 
my  trial,  and  after  I  saw  Mr.  Miller,  I  had  no  time. 

3984.  What  interval  elapsed  between  your  trial  and  your  quitting  the  island  ? — I  quitted, 
the  place  when  I  had  liberty,  in  two  days,  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  Miller;  and  I  left 
the  island  early  next  month.  Mr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Gordon  sent  for  me,  and  said,  '*  Mr. 
Knibb,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  your  life  is  not  safe ;  I  would  do  every  thing  to  pru^ 
tect  you,  but  I  cannot  protect  you." 

3985.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Miller  or  Dr.  Gordon,  both  of  whom  are  magistrates,  of  what 
these  free  persons  had  told  you,  respecting  the  feelings  of  revenge  entertained  by  the 
slaves  towards  the  resident  white  persons  ? — I  had  not  heard  it  then ;  I  merely  made  in- 
quiries of  different  persons  not  at  all  connected  with  my  church ;  but,  as  you  would  natu- 
ally  suppose  at  the  quelling  of  such  an  insurrection,  many  persons  would  be  inquiring  as- 
to  its  probable  results,  and  I  entered  into  conversation  with  the  magistrates  upon  the  snb- 
ject,  and  their  opinion  coincided  with  my  own. 

3986.  Having  learned  from  free  persons  of  colour  that  this  feeling  of  revenge  was  enter- 
tained by  the  slaves  towards  the  resident  white  persons,  did  you  make  any  distinct  com- 
munication of  what  you  had  heard  from  these  persons  to  any  magistrate? — I  must  be 
allowed  to  state  that  it  was  mere  matter  of  opinion;  I  could  not  state  any  fact  to  any 
magistrate  which  I  could  not  prove,  because  a  magistrate  could  not  act  except  upon  oath ; 
it  was  nothing  that  I  could  communicate  to  a  magistrate,  it  was  merely  an  opinion  founded 
upon  general  conversation,  that  after  such  a  loss  of  life  as  has  been  stated,  in  which  so 
many  bad  lost,  some  fathers,  some  sisters,  some  brothers,  there  would  naturally  be  a  feeling 
of  revenge  towards  those  who  had  shed  that  blood. 

3987.  That  is  an  inference  you  drew  from  what  had  taken  place,  but  did  you  not  also 
draw  an  inference  from  that  which  had  been  told  you  by  free  persons  of  colour  ? — When  I 
say  free  persons  of  colour  I  do  not  mean  poor  persons ;  there  are  free  persons  of  colour  as 
lespectable  as  the  whites,  and  when  I  have  had  conversation  with  them  and  with  white 

persons,  it  has  been  merely  general  conversation  as  to  the  general  results. 
S9ff9s  Then  are  the  Committee  to  underslatid  t]|[\a.l  ^ow^  \^^\ii^\tv  ihe  island  a  month, 
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and  having  learned  from  free  persons  their  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  rerenge  entertained 
by  the  slave  population,  you  did  not  think  proper  to  communicate  it  to  any  magistrate  ? 
—That  is  not  exactly  what  I  have  stated  ;  I  stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  free  persons 
of  colour,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  whites  generally,  and  it  was  my  opinion  too,  that 
the  shedding  of  so  much  blood  would  naturally  produce  a  feeling  of  revenge;  but  I  had  no 
particular  fact  to  state. 

3989.  Then  was  anything  told  you  by  the  free  people  of  colour  upon  this  subject? 

We  talked  upon  it,  but  no  one  came  to  me  and  said  that  the  slaves  upon  such  an  estate  are 
determined  to  murder  such  a  man  ;  if  they  had,  I  would  have  told  it  directly. 

3990.  How  many  leaders  had  you  in  your  congregation? — I  think  I  had  about  fifty. 

3991.  Are  those  leaders  in  possession  of  tickets  that  they  can  distribute? — No,  they  are 
in  possession  of  their  own  tickets,  which  entitle  them  to  come  to  the  Lord*s  Supper,  but  na 
other  ticket. 

3992.  Who  has  the  distribution  of  the  tickets  ?— Tlie  minister. 

3993.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  slave  would  have  a  ticket  which  he  has  not  received 
from  you? — Not  unless  he  got  it  in  a  clandestine  manner,  and  I  do  not  know  how  he 
could  get  it  because  we  take  the  name  and  put  it  in  a  book,  and  write  the  name  in  the 
ticket  and  the  number  in  the  book,  and  by  that  we  judge  whether  the  slave  attends  regu- 
lariy. 

3994.  What  are  the  other  gradations  in  your  church  besides  leaders  ? — We  have  none 
but  members  in  connexion  with  the  church,  and  there  are  what  I  may  call  probationers. 

3995.  Are  there  not  deacons? — Yes. 

3996.  Are  there  any  slaves  who  are  deacons  in  your  congregation  ? — Yes. 

3997.  What  is  a  deacon  ? — ^A  deacon  is  one  who  hands  about  the  elements  of  the 
Ix>rd's  Supper,  who  goes  and  visits  the  sick,  and  distributes  the  poor  money  among  the 
members,  and  assists  the  minister  in  anything  he  desires  him  to  do ;  if  he  hears  of  a 
member  being  sick,  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  go  and  see  him,  and  inform  the  minister  that 
he  is  sick. 

3998.  Has  he  the  distribution  of  tickets  ?— No. 

3999.  How  do  you  account  for  the  number  of  tickets  that  were  found  among  persons 
implicated  in  the  rebellion  ? — From  this  circumstance ;  they  have  a  new  one  every  year^ 
and  it  is  not  always  the  case  that  they  bring  the  old  one  back ;  and,  besides,  every  in- 
quirer has  a  ticket ;  it  is  often  the  case  that  they  come  once  and  come  no  more,  and  we 
cannot  go  after  them  to  get  the  tickets  away.     I  can  state  as  a  fact,  told  me  by  one  of  my 

own   members,  that  I  think  Lieutenant produced    twenty-eight  tickets 

of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  that  there  was  one  that  had  been  to  the  chapel  for  more  than 
two  years ;  the  whole  of  them  were  old  tickets  of  persons  that  had  gone  back  again  to  the 
world^  as  it  is  expressed. 

4000.  Do  you  keep  any  book  that  would  show  the  number  of  tickets  distributed  in  the 
course  of  the  year? — Yes,  we  put  every  slaveys  name  down  that  had  a  ticket. 

4001.  Are  not  tickets  given  to  persons  that  compose  the  congregation  as  a  proof  that    ' 
they  belong  to  the  congregation  ? — Yes. 

4002.  Then  every  member  of  the  congregation  has  a  ticket  ? — Yes. 

4003.  Is  there  anything  paid  for  that  ticket? — No,  they  do  give  a  subscription  once  a 
quarter;  but  it  is  not  in  payment  for  the  ticket.  I  think  I  have  spoken  upon  that  subject 
both  privately  and  publicly  a  great  deal  more  than  I  have  upon  the  subject  of  baptism; 
we,  as  dissenters,  consider  it  the  duty  of  every  one  connected  with  the  church,  whether 
bond  or  free,  to  do  what  they  can  to  support  the  Gospel  amongst  them,  and  the  majority 
of  them  do  give  something  once  a  quarter  towards  the  support,  not  of  the  minister,  for 
every  Baptist  minister,  with  the  exception  of  one  at  Kingston,  is  supported  from  home,  and 
whatever  they  subscribe  is  applied  in  the  purchase  of  a  chapel  for  themselves,  which  is 
Vested  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them. 

4004.  You  have  stated  that  upon  Mr.  B*s  property  the  negroes  requested  you  not  to 
attend  afler  they  found  you  had  gone  to  the  overseer ;  did  you  ever  communicate  that  to 
Mr.  B  ?— I  did. 

4005.  Are  the  Committee  to  infer,  from  that  circumstance,  that  the  overseer  had  made 
»ome  misrepresentation  of  you  ? — I  think  that  was  the  case ;  the  overseer  on  one  of  the 
;>roperties  always  treated  me  kindly,  the  other  did  not. 

4006.  Upon  your  representing  to  Mr.  B.  this  which  had  been  communicated  to  you  by 
he  slaves,  did  he  interpose  at  all  ? — He  felt  it  a  very  diflScult  subject ;  I  did  not  make 
Uiy  representation  of  the  overseer's  conduct  to  him  with  respect  to  myself,  except  through 
be  medium  of  the  society  in  justification  of  my  conduct  in  leaving ;  I  merely  stated  that 
drcumstances  rendered  it  gnite  necessary  for  me  to  leave  thai  eslaXe  \   ^tv^\  VaN^^wjXVa^ 
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any  communication  with  him  since.  The  overseer  has  since  been  dismissed,  but  I  know  it 
was  not  on  that  account. 

4007.  Mr.  B.  being  desirous  of  having  you  upon  that  estate,  and  having  the  power  to 
remove  his  overseer,  did  you  not  feel  that,  if  the  overseer  interfered  with  your  instructing 
the  negroes,  it  was  your  duty  to  make  complaint  of  it  to  Mr.  B.? — I  fully  made  up  ray 
mind  not  to  go  back  to  the  estate,  unless  I  could  go  without  going  to  the  overseer's 
house,  and  I  will  state  the  reason  ;  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  almost  every  overseer  and 
book-keeper  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  living  in  fornication,  and  it  is  not  (it  for  any 
minister  of  any  denomination  to  go  and  stop  with  such  characters. 

4008.  Was  that  the  reason  ? — That  was  one  reason  that  I  had. 

4009.  Was  that  the  reason  that  operated  upon  the  minds  of  the  negroes  who  repre- 
sented to  you  that  they  could  not  attend  you  if  you  came  back  to  the  overseer's  house  ?- 
No  ;  I  stated  that  they  said  that  they  had  heard  of  some  things  that  I  had  said  ;  I  stated 
that  the  congregation  said  that  they  would  not  come  again  if  I  went  again  on  the  estates. 
Iwill  state  the  reason;  a  report  was  spread  that  I  was  keeping  a  girl  upon  each  estate 
while  I  was  there,  and  with  that  report  the  negroes,  and  especially  the  females  of  the 
church,  were  tainted. 

4010.  Had  the  overseers  raised  this  charge  ? — I  cannot  say  that  they  had. 

4011.  If  you  found  any  obstacle  to  your  going  upon  the  estate  of  a  gentleman  ^rho 
was  desirous  of  your  going  to  instruct  his  negroes,  how  happened  it  that  you  did  oot 
represent  that  obstacle  to  that  gentleman  ? — I  did  find  obstacles,  most  decid  edly,  and  the 
attorney  seemed  to  take  the  part  of  the  overseer.  I  had  communications  with  Mr.  B.,  but 
they  were  of  a  private  nature ;  he  was  exceedingly  sorry,  and  he  has  been  exceedingly 
kind  to  me.  I  have  evidence  that  he  would  be  glad  for  me  to  go  back ;  and,  since  I  bare 
been  at  home,  a  very  influential  proprietor  has  offered  me  to  free,  on  certain  conditions, 
his  slaves,  if  I  will  go  back  and  be  their  instructor ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  finest  estates 
in  the  whole  island. 

4012.  Have  you  any  objection  to  mention  his  name  ? — I  have  at  present. 

4013.  Have  you  seen  that  proprietor  himself?— I  have. 

401 4.  And  he  has  made  you  that  proposal  ? — He  has. 

.  4015.  And  he  has  offered  to  liberate  his  own  slaves  on  the  condition  that  you  will  go  out 
and  be  their  spiritual  instructor? — Yes ;  I  am  to  have  an  interview  with  him  to  see  howi! 
can  be  done,  and  I  have  given  a  conditional  promise  that  I  will  go  and  do  it. 

4016.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Salterns  Hill  Chapel  at  St.  James's? — I  am. 

4017.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  destroyed  in  the  late  insurrection  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

4018.  Do  you  know  who  were  the  persons  that  destroyed  it  ? — One  of  the  officers  that 
was  there  told  me  who  destroyed  it. 

4019.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  who  commanded  the  militia  when  the 
new  chapel  at  Salter's  Hill  was  burnt  ? — I  knew  that  Captain  Gordon  was  over  the  com- 
pany, but  I  did  not  see  him  there ;  I  was  a  prisoner ;  I  know  that  he  had  such  a  com- 
pany, and  that  company  was  stationed  there ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  we  hare 
plenty  of  evidence  who  destroyed  the  chapels,  plenty  of  evidence  to  take  before  any 
Court  of  Justice ;  we  durst  not  have  mentioned  names  in  Jamaica ;  it  would  have  roined 
our  character  at  once  to  have  done  so,  if  we  had  not  evidence  upon  which  to  ground  the 

assertion. 

4020.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  instances  in  which  slaves  were  threatened  with 
death  or  severe  punishment,  if  they  did  not  give  evidence  against  the  missionaries?— I 
have  been  informed  so ;  I  have  the  examinations  here  of  some  of  the  leaders,  but  there 
was  only  one  that  told  me  he  was  threatened,  and  I  do  not  think  that  was  with  death. 

4021.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  instances  of  torture  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  information  as  to  slaves  engaged  in  the  rebellion  ? — I  have  heard  of  such  things, 
hut  I  cannot  state  them  from  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

4022.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  a  slave  being  flogged  for  refusing  to  join  in  pulling 
down  the  chapels  ? — Yes,  he  told  roe  so,  my  own  servant. 

4023.  State  the  case  ? — His  name  is  George  ;  I  forget  his  other  name. 

4024.  Was  he  your  own  slave  ? — No,  I  had  no  slave ;  I  hired  him  ;  he  lefl  me  aboot 
three  months  before  I  came  away;  his  master  wanted  him.  He  told  me  his  roaster 
cruelly  beat  him  for  refusing  to  pull  down  the  Baptist  chapel,  and  to  steal  the  flags  away 

from  it. 
4025*.  Is  the  master  of  that  slave  a  white  person  ? — No. 
4026*.  He  is  a  free  person  of  colour. 
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Mercurii  18«  die  Julii,  1832. 


IHE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE   CHAIR. 


The  Rev.  William  Knibb,  called  in ;  and  further  examined. 

4025.  HAVE  you  had  any  opportunities  of  forming  any  opinions  upon  the  subject  of 
the  negroes  supporting  themselves  by  their  labour  if  they  were  emancipated? — Yes. 

4026.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  negroes/ if  emancipated,  would  labour  for  wages  ? — 
It  is  my  opinion. 

4027.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  negroes  who  have  paid  their  masters  a  certain 
rental  for  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  have  maintained  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies by  their  labour  ? — I  have. 

4028.  State  any  cases  of  that  kind  you  have  known  ? — I  know  a  person  in  Kingston, 
who  is  a  tailor,  who  pays  his  owner  for  himself  and  for  his  wife,  ana  maintains  himself. 

4029.  How  much  does  he  pay  his  owner  for  himself? — Two  dollars  a  week, 

4030.  How  much  for  his  wife? — ^Ten  shillings;  that  is  currency. 

4031.  Do  you  know  any  negroes  who,  by  their  own  labour,  have  purchased  the 
redemption  of  their  wives  or  families  ? — I  know  one  who  has  purchased  himself  and  his 
wife. 

4032.  What  had  he  to  pay  for  it  ? — He  told  me  that  his  own  manumission  cost  him 
about  £250  currency,  and  his  wife  £80. 

4033.  What  was  his  name  ? — Richard  Brown. 

4034.  Where  does  he  live? — He  lives  at  Falmouth. 

4035.  Who  was  his  former  owner? — I  do  not  know ;  I  think  his  former  owner  is  dead, 
but  I  do  not  know. 

4036.  Did  you  know  a  negro  named  Samuel  Swiney  ? — I  did. 

4037.  Do  you  know  any  thing  as  to  Samuel  Swiney's  having  purchased  the  redemp- 
tion of  any  of  his  family  ? — I  know  that  he  tried  to  do  it,  but  he  could  not. 

4038.  Who  do  you  know  that  from,  himself? — Yes;  his  wife  was  sold  by  public 
^taction ;  he  offered  a  certain  sum,  but  he  did  not  obtain  her. 

4039.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  this  person  was  sold  at  public  sale,  there  could  be 
any  thing  to  prevent  him  from  purchasing  her  ? — He  bid  as  high  as  £230,  and  some  one 
bid  higher,  and  that  was  the  cause. 

4040.  From  all  the  experience  you  have  had  of  the  negro  character,  do  you  believe 
that,  if  they  were  emancipated  and  received  wages,  they  would  be  disposed  to  labour 
industriously  ? — I  think  that  they  would- 

4041.  Beside  the  annual  Baptist  meeting  held  in  London,  did  you  not  also  go  to  Bristol 
and  attend  a  Baptist  meeting  at  Bristol  ? — I  did. 

4042.  Did  you  furnish  to  the  Bristol  Gazette  an  account  of  your  speech  ? — I  did  not. 

4043.  Did  you  deliver  the  same  speech  at  the  meeting  at  Bristol  that  you  did  in 
London  ? — No. 

4044.  Did  you  prepare  the  speech  you  delivered  at  the  Bristol  meeting  before  you  de- 
livered it  ?— I  did  not. 

4045.  You  did  not  write  it  down? — I  did  not. 

4046.  You  did  not  furnish  it  to  any  person  ? — I  did  not ;  I  did  not  know  that  there 
was  any  report  of  the  speech  at  all. 

4047.  Will  you  look  at  that  paper?— [-4  Paper  being  shown  to  the  Witness.y-'Th'is  is 
not  a  copy  of  my  speech ;  I  did  not  make  that  speech. 

4048.  Did  you  deliver  none  of  those  passages  which  are  there  given  as  part  of  your 
speech  ? — I  did  not ;  that  is  not  part  of  my  speech. 

4049.  Is  it  not  a  transcript  of  your  speech  in  London  ? — I  have  not  read  it  sufficiently 
to  say. 
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4050.  Are  not  some  of  those  passages  that  were  read  to  you  upon  your  last  examina- 
cion  ? — ^Those  passages  in  The  Patriot  that  I  stated  were  none  are  mine ;  but  this  is  not 
my  speech  at  all. 

4051.  None  of  those  passages,  then,  were  delivered  by  you  at  the  meeting  at  Bristol  ?*;« 
I  do  not  remember  that  they  were ;  upon  cursorily  looking  over  it,  I  can  say  that  it  is 
not  my  speech. 

4052.  Can  you,  by  examining  it,  ascertain-  whether  you  delivered  those  passages  at  the 
meeting  you  attended  at  Bristol,  and  at  which  you  spoke,  in  this  month  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  I  did  ,*  I  did  not  take  up  that  line  of  argument 

4053.  Have  you  ever  used  an  expression  at  any  public  meeting  since  you  came  to 
England,  that  the  20,000  Baptists  in  Jamaica  would  be  flogged  if  they  were  caught  pray- 
ing ? — No,  not  exactly  that ;  I  said  that  I  feared  that  many  would  be  flogged  if  they  were 
caught  praying. 

4054.  What  reason  have  you  for  fearing  that  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  would  be  flogged 
for  no  other  ofience  than  that  of  praying  ? — I  have  seen  a  slave  flogged  for  praying. 

4055.  State  the  case  ? — I  saw  Samuel  Swiney  flogged  for  praying. 

4056.  Do  you  know  enough  of  that  case  to  be  certain  that  the  only  cause  alleged  for 
his  being  flogged  was  his  praying  ? — I  believe  ft  was ;  the  whole  of  the  case  has  been 
examined  into  by  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  the  Attorney-General ;  I  cannot  at  the 
present  moment  call  to  mind  every  particular  connected  with  it,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
whole  he  did  was  to  ofier  up  upon  his  knees  a  prayer. 

4057.  Will  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Governor  convey 
a  right  impression  of  that  transaction  ? — I  think  it  will. 

4058.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  Sam  Swiney  was  punished  for  the  act  of  praying.^ 
— I  do  mean  that. 

4059.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  there  was  no  other  evidence  before  the  magistrates 
besides  that  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — I  mean  to  state  that  I  was  present  when  the 
examination  took  place,  and  I  did  not  hear  any  evidence  of  any  other  kind.  Mr.  Finlay- 
son,  the  magistrate,  stated,  that  preaching  and  praying  were  the  same  thing :  his  owner 
was  present,  who  stated  that  he  had  his  permission  to  attend  the  meeting ;  but  it  might 
perhaps  be  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory  to  refer  to  the  evidence,  because  I  cannot  at 
present  call  to  mind  every  circumstance. 

4060.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Mr.  Finlayson  and  the  other  magistrates  represented  a 
very  different  ground  as  that  upon  which  this  person  had  been  punished  ? — I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  ground  they  represented. 

4061.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  seen  their  representation  upon  the  subject? 
— I  mean  to  say  that,  after  they  had  heard  the  evidence  tney  received,  and  the  evidence 
that  was  given  in  answer,  it  was  stated  to  them  that  a  meeting  was  held,  but  one  of  the 
witnesses  deposed  that  Samuel  Swiney  was  on  his  knf^s ;  and,  after  the  owners  had  stated 
to  Mr.  Finlayson  that  he  had  his  permission  to  attend  the  meeting,  I  requested  permis- 
sion of  the  Court  to  state  to  Mr.  Finlayson  that  there  was  a  difference  between  praying 
and  preaching ;  he  said  there  was  none,  it  was  foolish  to  make  a  difl^erence ;  that  praying 
was  teaching,  and  preaching  was  teaching ;  it  was  afterwards  forwarded  to  the  Colonial 
Office ;  instructions  were  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it ;  I  was  written  to,  so  was 
Mr.  Finlayson,  by  order  of  the  Governor,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  magistrates  were 
dismissed  for  an  illegal  prosecution. 

4062.  When  you  made  use  of  the  expression  praying,  do  you  mean  praying  aloud  ?— 
Yes. 

4063.  When  you  say  that  many  Baptists  in  Jamaica,  you  fear,  will  be  flogged  for  pray- 
ing, you  mean  not  praying  in  secret,  but  praying  aloud  ? — I  mean  to  say*that  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  such  is  the  state  of  feeling,  and  such  the  desire  evinced  by  white 
persons  to  put  down  all  dissenters,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  their  resolutions,  that  if  a  negro 
was  caught  praying  he  would  be  subject  to  flogging. 

4064.  When  you  use  the  expression  praying,  must  it  be  always  understood  that  you 
mean  praying  aloud,  not  private  prayer? — ^Yes,  I  mean  praying  aloud;  1  mean  if  they 
meet  together  for  worship,  as  they  used  to  do  upon  the  estates. 

4065.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Finlayson  represented  another  and  a  distinct  ground 
upon  which  he  and  the  other  magistrates  had  committed  this  person  to  the  workhouse  ?— 
He  stated  that  praying  meant  preaching. 

4066.  Did  he  state  nothing  else  ? — If  I  might  be  allowed  to  have  the  official  docu- 
ments,  I  would  much  rather  refer  to  them,  because  I  cannot  state  at  this  moment ;  it  was 

what  they  term  summary  justice ;  the  court-house  was  cleared,  and  I  did  not  see  the 
yf^rit,  or  whatever  it  was  called,  the  order  for  Vi\s  ipums\\m^iv\. \  viQi  ^\^  1  ^^^^i  the  evidence; 
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but  ray  opinion  was,  that  Mr.  Finlayson  firmly  believed  that  preaching  and  praying  were 
the  same. 

4067.  And  you  have  never  heard  any  other  ground  assigned  by  him,  in  respect  of  which 
that  commitment  took  place  ? — I  have  never  spoken  to  him  since. 

4068.  Did  you  never  hear  any  in  the  Court? — I  heard  nothing  in  the  Court ;  I  believe 
that  they  said  it  was  in  opposition  to  the  Slave  Law ;  that  it  was  an  illegal  meeting ;  I 
proved,  as  I  thought,  that  it  was  not  an  illegal  meeting,  and  that  all  that  the  roan  did 
was  on  his  knees  in  my  house  offering  up  a  prayer  to  God ;  but  I  cannot  now  exactly 
call  to  mind  every  circumstance ;  but,  if  I  may  be  furnished  with  the  papers,  I  will  do  so. 

4069.  Did  you  send  over  a  communication  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  respect- 
ing this  conduct  of  Mr.  Finlayson  ? — ^I  did. 

4070.  Had  you  made  any  previous  complaint  to  the  Governor  of  the  Colony? — I  had 
not. 

4071.  Were  you  directed  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  from  time  to  time  to  make 
communications  to  them  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Colony  ? — No. 

4072.  How  came  you  to  send  that  communication  to  the  Baptist  Society,  instead  of 
making  a  communication  to  the  Governor  or  the  Attorney-General  ?— I  printed  the  ac- 
count first,  in  the  Colony,  in  a  newspaper  called  the  Struggler. 

4073.  Whom  is  that  paper  conducted  by  ? — By  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hopeingham. 

4074.  Is  not  that  a  paper  advocating  immediate  emancipation  ? — I  cannot  state  ;  I 
never  saw  that  doctrine  advocated  in  it. 

4075.  Do  not  you  know  the  politics  of  that  paper  ? — I  think  I  do,  but  I  never  read 
that  paper  much,  I  never  took  it  in. 

4076.  Why  did  you  select  that  paper  ?— Because  I  thought  he  would  print  it ;  I  lived 
near  there,  and  I  did  not  know  any  other  that  would. 

4077.  Then  the  politics  of  that  paper  were  such  as  would  induce  them  to  insert  that 
article  whilst  no  other  would  ?— The  other  paper  did  insert  it ;  it  was  inserted  in  the 
Courant,  I  believe. 

4078.  Was  it  inserted  there  at  your  instance  ? — No. 

4079.  Did  you  apply  to  any  other  paper  to  insert  it  ?— No. 

4080.  Why  did  you  make  the  selection  of  that  paper,  the  Struggler,  rather  than  any 
other  ? — I  had  no  particular  motive  for  doing  it. 

4081.  Is  there  not  another  paper  at  Montego  Bay  ? — There  is. 

4082.  You  did  not  apply  to  that  paper  ? — No. 

4083.  Is  that  paper  much  in  circulation  ?— -I  do  not  know. 

4084.  Is  the  Struggler  still  in  existence? — No,  it  is  not. 

4085.  You  thought  it  enough  that  it  was  inserted  in  that  paper,  without  making  any 
complaint  either  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  Attorney-General  i — I  considered  it  my  duty, 
as  I  was  going  to  send  it  home,  to  let  the  accused  parties  immediately  know  what  I  was 
going  about  I  stated  that  at  the  head  of  it ;  that  I  had  sent  it  home,  considering  it  a 
violation  of  law,  and  that  I  thought  it  the  most  honourable  way  to  let  them  know  that  I 
had  done  so. 

4086.  Did  you  make  any  communication  to  Mr.  Finlayson  or  the  other  magistrate  of 
your  intention  to  send  it  home,  or  leave  them  to  find  it  out  because  it  was  inserted  in  The 
»^ggler  ? — I  made  no  communication  to  them. 

.  4087.  And  you  made  no  communication  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  Attorney-General  ? 
—No. 

4088.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  making  the  representation  ? — I  did  not  know  it 
was  nece.sary  to  make  it;  I  merely  sent  the  account  home  to  the  Society,  stating  that 
such  an  act  had  taken  place. 

4089.  If  you  considered  it  inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  your  worship,  and  that  it 
was  an  outrage  that  had  been  committed  against  a  member  of  your  congregation,  why  did 
you  not  consider  it  necessary  to  communicate  it  to  the  person  of  the  highest  authority  in 
the  island,  and  the  principal  Crown  officer  there  ? — I  thought  it  my  duty  as  a  missionary^ 
first  to  send  it  to  the  committee  of  the  Society,  and  to  let  them  act  upon  it  if  they  pleased, 
ftnd  if  they  had  not  considered  it  necessary  to  act  upon  the  subject,  I  -should  not  have 
done  it.  They  took  up  the  subject,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  Colonial  Office,  the  Colonial 
Office  sent  it  to  the  Governor  ;  the  Governor  sent  to  me,  I  answered  his  letter,  and  the 
Governor  sent  to  Mr.  Finlayson ;  they  sent  home  their  statement,  and  I  sent  home  mine. 

4090.  Were  you  afraid  of  making  a  complaint  to  the  local  authorities  ? — No,  I  was  not 
the  least  afraid. 

4091.  You  were  not  restrained  by  any  fear  of  the  consequences  to  yourself  in  Jamaica 
Crom  making  such  complaint  to  the  authorities  there  ?— No,  I  Yi«a  ucA.  i&i<^\fi»&\.^Vi»sS.« 
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4092.  Do  you  believe  tiiat,  if  you  had  made  an  applkation  to  my  Lord  Belmore  and  |u( 
the  Attorney-General,  you  would  have  had  redress,  without  interference  by  the  Gofero-  f  ^ 
ment  at  home  ? — I  never  had  any  intercourse  with  those  gentlemen,  and  therefore  I  am  not 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

4093.  Have  you  any  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that,  if  you  had  made  a  representation 
either  to  Lord  Belmore,  or  to  the  Attorney-General,  you  would  have  obtained  redren 
without  a  reference  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  ? — ^I  certainly 
cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I  had  not  the  least  means  of  ascertaining  whether  I  |!1 
should  or  not.  I  should  never  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  make  any  diarge  against 
any  one  while  I  was  a  missionary,  unless  that  charge  came  through  the  secretary  of  tbe  H 
society,  to  whom  I  am  accountable  for  what  I  do. 

4094.  Had  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  if  you  had  made  any  representation  of  this 
matter  to  Lord  Belmore  or  the  Attorney-General,  they  would  have  declined  interfering  to 
afford  redress,  unless  they  had  been  communicated  with  from  the  Government  here  ?— I 
do  not  know  that  they  would. 

4095.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  not  have  interfered  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  I  have ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  gentlemen,  and  I  know  npthtng  about 
their  proceedings  at  all,  and  therefore  I  cannot  have  any  reason,  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

4096.  Would  you  not  entertain  the  presumption,  that  persons  in  authority  will  do  their 
duty,  if  you  happen  to  know  neither  good  or  evil  of  them  ? — I  think  they  would  do  their 
duty. 

4097.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  think  they  would  have  inter- 
fered without  their  being  remonstrated  with  by  the  Government  here,  or  having  a  commu-  | 
nication  made  to  them  from  the  Government? — I  think,  perhaps^  they  would  have  inter- 
fered, if  I  had  made  an  application  :  I  do  not  know,  anything  contrary,  to  that  at  all. 

4098.  You  said  that  you  should  not  have  thought  it  consistent  with  your  duty  to 
make  any  complaint  upon  the  subject  to  the  authorities  in  Jamaica,  without  sending  it 
first  to  the  Society  at  home;  do  you  carry  that  so  far  as  this,  that  if  any  great  crinie  were 
committed  upon  the  spot  connected  with  yotir  worship,  you  would  not  seek  redrew  from 
the  local  authorities,  even  for  the  commission  of  a'gr^t  crime  ? — Since  this  has  trans- 
pired, an  order,  I  believe,  has  been  given  that 'every  complaint  is  to  go  through  the  Go- 
vernor, that  unless  it  is  made  first  to  him,  no  notice  will  be  taken  of  it,  at  least  not  till  it 
is  sent  back  to  him ;  therefore,  if  a  similar  occurrence  was  to  take  place  now^  perhaps 
my  conduct  would  be  different,  from  having  seen  that  document. 

4099.  When  did  this  case  of  Samuel  Swiney  occur  ? — It  must  have  been  between  two 
and  three  years  ago. 

4100.  Do  not  you  know  that,  while  Sir  Greorge  Murray  was  in  office,  there  was  an  order 
sent  out  that  all  representations  of  complaints  against  persons  in  the  colony  should  be 
iirst  transmitted  through  the  Governor,  and  that  it  should  only  be  in  the  case  of  the  Go- 
vernor refusing  to  interfere,  that  the  party  should  send  his  complaint  to  the  Government 
at  home  ? — I  do  not  know  when  that  order  was  made. 

4101.  You  said  that  you  considered  it  a  point  of  duty  not  to  make  any  complaint  in 
the  island,  upon  the  subject  of  any  interference  with  the  religious  duties  of  your  congre- 
gation ;  how  comes  it,  consistently  with  that  feeling  of  yours,  that,  instead  of  making  a 
representation  to  the  Governor,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  redress,  you  thought  it  right  to 
publish  in  the  newspapers  this  account  ? — I  stated  my  reason,  that,  as  it  had  gone  home 
Xo  the  Society  in  this  country,  and  as  it  was.  probable  that  they  would  take  up  the  subject, 
I  thought  it  more  manly  to  publish  the  account' in  the  island. 

4102.  With  a  view  of  letting  the  persons  implicated  in  it  know  thafyou  had  transmitted 
it  home  ? — For  the  purpose  of  letting  Mr.  Finlayson  and  the  other  magistrates  know  that 
I  had  done  so. 

4103.  Could  not  you  let  them  know  that,  by  a  simple  letter  addressed  to  them,  without 
publishing  it  in  the  newspaper? — I  had  no  acquaintance  with  those  gentlemen,  and  I 
would  rather  not  have  any  connexion  with  them  at  all. 

4104.  You  said  that  this  publication  in  the  newspaper  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  communication  to  them  ?-^It  was  not  only  IVJr.  Finlayson  and  Mr.  Harden,  there  were 
the  witnesses  examined,  each  one  would  read  -  the  account  for  himself,  and  he  would  see 
that  I  considered  that  justice  was  not  meted  out,  and  that  therefore  I  had  transmitted  the 
account  home. 

4105.  Was  not  the  representation  you  sent  home  a  representation  with  respect  to  the 
magistrates  who  sat  upon  thi^  summary  trial,  and  not  with  respect  to  the  witnesses  ^ho 

Aad  given  evidence  ?— I  mentioned  the  natmes'VSf  \W  mlifieise*  also. 
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4106.  Was  not  that  representation  made  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  magistrates 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  their  duty  in  sentencing  that  person  to  punishment? — That 
was  not  the  only  motive  I  had. 

4107.  What  other  motive  had  you? — I  believe  I  have  stated  the  motive  that  influenced 
me,  it  was  to  obtain  redress  in  future ;  I  did  not  wish  the  magistrates  any  harm  in  the 
least,  I  had  no  vindictive  feeling  towards  them ;  I  stated  just  a  simple  narration  of  the 
nircumstances  to  the  Society,  and  I  made  no  charge  at  all. 

4108.  Though  you  wish  them  no  harm,  is  it  possible  that,  if  you  were  persuaded  that 
ODC  of  your  congregation  had  been  flogged  merely  for  praying,  you  should  not  feel  indig- 
nant ? — I  felt  sorry  that  they  should  act  so,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  do  them  personally  any 
harm. 

4109.  For  the  sake  of  justice  to  your  congregation,  and  for  the  sake  of  example  to  the 
magistrates,  did  you  not  wish  that  the  magistrates  so  acting  should  be  punished  ? — I 
wished  that  they  should  be  kept  from  doing  the  same  in  future. 

4110.  Did  you  state  to  the  Baptist  Meeting  at  Bristol,  your  apprehension  that  many  of 
the  Baptists  would  be  flogged  for  praying? — I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  that  at  Bristol, 
but  it  is  my  apprehension,  whether  I  stated  it  there  or  not. 

4111.  A  case  having  occurred,  in  which  the  magistrates,  whom  you  have  charged  with 
committing  persons  for  having  been  guilty  of  praying,  have  been  subsequently  removed 
from  their  situation,  and  therefore  a  censure  having  been  passed  upon  Uieir  conduct,  do 
you  still  consider  that  act  could  be  repeated  with  impunity? — Not  by  the  magistrates; 
I  do  not  think  the  magistrates  would  do  so. 

4112.  Then  who  do  you  consider  would  do  it? — I  think  the  overseers  would  do  it 

4113.  Do  you  consider  that  they  could  do  it  with  impunity  ?  I  think  they  could. 

4114.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that,  with  reference  to  the  slave  law  in  Jamaica,  an  over- 
seer can  punish  a  slave  for  the  simple  act  of  praying  ? — Not  by  law. 

4115.  Do  you  mean  to  say  then,  that,  if  that  act  was  done,  and  a  slave  made  a  com- 
plaint of  having  been  so  flogged,  he  could  get  no  redress  ? — I  am  airaid  that  very  little 
redress  is  obtained  by  the  slave  when  he  does  complain. 

1116.  Supposing  an  overseer  objected  to  a  slave  praying,  and  wished  much  to  punish 
him  for  so  doing,  and  did  not  think  fit  to  assign  that  as  his  reason,  could  he  by  the  law 
of  Jamaica  inflict  on  that  slave  thirty-eight  lashes,  not  assigning  as  a  reason  that  he 
flogged  him  for  praying,  but  yet  that  really  being  the  reason? — I  do  not  know  the 
number  that  the  new  Slave  Law  does  allow  to  be  given,  but  my  own  impression  is,  that 
the  law  can  be  violated  upon  an  estate. 

4117.  Assuming  that  thirty-nine  is  the  utmost  that  maybe  inflicted  by  an  overseer 
without  the  order  of  a  magistrate,  do  you  think  he  could  do  that  ? — I  think  he  could ; 
I  think  he  could  do  it  without  ever  being  found  out. 

4118.  The  slave  himself  being  admitted  to  give  evidence,  do  you  mean  to  state,  that 
there  are  no  circumstances  by  which  that  case  could  be  brought  before  a  Court  upon  a 
charge  of  cruel  treatment  ?  —  If  the  slave  chose  to  make  a  complaint  it  might  be  done, 
but  it  would  depend  upon  him  whether  he  did  or  not. 

41 1 9.  Supposing  a  case  that  the  slave  does  make  a  complaint  that  he  has  received 
thirty-eight  lashes,  and  the  overseer  has  assigned  no  reason,  could  he  obtain  any  punish- 
ment of  that  overseer  for  being  flogged  without  any  reason  assigned  ? — My  impression  is, 
that  the  overseer  would  assign  some  reason  why  he  had  done  it ;  such  a  case  has  never 
yet  come  under  my  observation,  of  a  slave  being  flogged  without  some  reason  being 
assigned  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment. 

4120.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  an  overseer  was  indicted  for  the  maltreatment 
of  a  slave,  the  overseer  would  be  permitted  to  give  evidence  in  his  own  caiise,  and  to 
assign  his  own  reasons  for  the  punishment  of  that  slave  ? — I  am  not  sufiiciently  acquainted 
with  the  technicalities  of  law  to  know  whether  an  overseer  is  indicted  on  the  complaint 
of  a  slave,  or  whether  it  is  not  disposed  of  before  three  magistrates. 

4121-  You  having  stated  that  very  little  redress  could  be  obtained  by  a  slave  when  he 
makes  a  complaint,  do  you  make  that  assertion  without  knowing  what  the  law  of  Jamaica 
is  with  regard  to  the  maltreatment  of  a  slave,  and  that,  if  the  overseer  is  nidicted  for  such 
maltreatment,  he  cannot  give  evidence  in  his  own  cause,  any  more  than  any  other  person 
can  do  here? — My  impression  (whether  right  or  wrong,  I  cannot  say)' is,  that  those  cases 
are  generally  disposed  of  in  a  summary  manner  before  three  magistrates. 

4122.  Did  you  ever  know  an  instance  of  an  overseer  being  indicted  for  the  maltreat- 
ment of  a  slave  ? — No,  I  never  did,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

4123.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any? — Yes,  I  did  hear  of  one,  but  it  is  not  in  my  own 
knowledge ;  there  was  an  overseer  indicted. 
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4124.  What  was  the  result  in  that  case?— He  was  tried  ib  Spanish  Town;  tfattnv 
not  for  flogging  slaves,  but  for  making  children  eat  their  own  dung. 

4125.  What  was  the  result? — He  was  imprisoned. 

4126.  For  how  long  ? — I  think  for  twelve  months. 

4127.  Is  that  the  only  instance  you  ever  heard  of  an  overseer  being  indicted  for  tbe 
maltreatment  of  a  slave  ? — I  think,  if  I  was  to  take  time  to  recollect,  I  might  think  of 
others,  but  I  never  attended  much  to  such  discussions;  there  may  have  been  others,  butl 
think  not  where  I  resided. 

4128.  Where  did  you  reside  ? — I  lived  at  Falmouth  lately. 

4129.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  could  be  no  indictment  tried  at  Falmouth,  because 
the  assizes  are  not  held  there  ? — Yes. 

4130.  Did  you  ever  live  at  Montego  Bay? — No. 

4131.  Did  you  ever  live  in  any  town  where  the  assizes  were  held? — I  lived  io 
Kingston. 

4132.  In  what  year? — I  lived  there  four  years. 

4133.  During  the  whole  four  years  you  were  there,  you  were  never  present  at  the 
trial  of  an  overseer  for  the  maltreatment  of  a  slave  ? — 1  never  was  present. 

4134.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  ? — I  do  not  think  I  did  ;  I  did  not  take  any  interestin  t. 
the  trials  that  went  on. 

4135.  Did  you  never  take  any  interest  in  the  prosecution  and  trial  of  persons  who  had 
committed  acts  of  maltreatment  of  slaves? — I  stated  that  I  did  not  take  any  interestin 
the  trials,  and  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  tried  for.  I  never  went  to  the  court-boiue 
except  once,  when  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness. 

4136.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  have  no  recollection  of 
any  other  trial  but  that  particular  one  ?  —  I  cannot  call  any  other  one  to  mind  but 
that. 

4137.  From  the  present  state  of  society  in  Jamaica,  have  you  the  same  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  a  case  between  an  overseer  and  a  slave,  as 
you  would  have  in  one  between  a  master  and  servant  in  England  ? — I  know  so  little 
about  the  courts  of  law  there,  that  I  am  really  incompetent  to  give  an  answer  directly. 

4138.  Do  you  believe  that  justice  would  be  as  strictly  administered  in  the  one  case  as 
m  the  other?— I  think  that,  at  the  assize  courts,  if  an  overseer  was  found  guilty  of  mal- 
treatment he  would  receive  punishment. 

4139.  Do  you  believe  that  the  trial  would  be  as  fairly  conducted,  and  that  the  slave 
would  be  as  likely  to  obtain  justice  there  against  an  overseer,  as  a  servant  complaining 
of  a  master  wxMild  do  in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  England  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  answer 
that  question. 

4140.  What  is  your  own  opinion? — Not.  having  ever  attended  the  courts^  I  cannot 
give  an  opinion  upon  a  thing  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

4141.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  negroes  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  their  over-    ] 
seers  ? — I  have  lieard  of  some. 

4142.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  in  which  the  negroes  were  punished  for  mak- 
ing complaints  ? — I  heard  of  one  at  Falmouth,  but  that  was  not  at  the  assize;  they  came 
before  three  magistrates  to  complain. 

4143.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Henry  Williams  ? — No,  I  was  not. 

4144.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  negro  express  a  fear  of  making  a  complaint  a^inst  Ae 
overseer  in  a  case  where  he  considers  himself  ill  used  ? — I  have  heard  them  say  that  it  is 
of  no  use  to  complain  ;  but,  as  I  have  stated  before,  never  interfering  at  all  with  their 
temporal  condition,  they  have  not  made  complaints  to  me ;  they  very  seldom  said  a 
word  to  me  about  their  treatment,  but  I  have  heard  them  say  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
make  complaints. 

4145.  Did  you  make  any  observation  in  reply  to  that? — No,  I  never  interfered  at  all 
with  their  temporal  condition. 

4146.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  the  negro  told  you  that  it  was  of  no  use  making  a 
complaint,  you  heard  that  statement  without  making  any  comment  upon  it  ? — Yes,  or  I 
might  have  said,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  whftt  you  have  to  do  upon  the  estate.  If  tbe 
party  said  he  had  been  flogged.  I  would  say,  *'  Perhaps  you  were  insolent;  now  you  go 
and  behave  well,  and  perhaps  you  will  get  kind  treatment,''  or  something  of  that  kina, 
and  passed  it  off. 

4147.  You  did  not,  upon  that  occasion,  put  the  question,  **  Did  you  ever  know 
busher  do  any  good  to  the  negro  ?" — No. 

4 J 48.  Did  you,  in  your  speech  at  Bristol,  repeat  the  same  observation  that  you  made 
'f  the  meeting  in  London,   "Did    you  evet  Vluovj  WuVv^x  do  %xv^  vVviti^  to  do  yoa 
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'good  V — I  do  not  tliink  I  did ;  I  cannot  state  what  I  did  say,  but  I  have  no  recoHection 
of  having  repeated  that. 

4149.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  at  this  Baptist  meeting  held  at  Bristol  there 
should  have  found  its  way  into  the  newspaper  a  report  of  a  speech  made  there  by  you, 
which  report  should  correspond  precisely  with  that  which  you  made  at  the  previous 
meeting  in  London  in  June  ?  —  They  might  have  cut  it  out  of  the  other  paper,  and  put 
it  in. 

4150.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  you  believe  they  cut  it  out  of  the  paper? — I  cannot 
tell  how  newspapers  get  the  speeches. 

4151.  Have  you  no  belief  at  all  how  this  representation  of  your  speech  delivered  at 
the  Bristol  meeting  got  into  the  Bristol  paper  ? — I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  I  did 
not  know  that  it  was  in  before  I  heard  it  just  now  in  this  room  \  I  did  not  know  that 
there  was  any  thing  at  all  in  the  paper  about  the  meeting. 

4152.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  report  of  the  speech  in  the  paper  ? — [  The  paper 
being  shown  to  the  Witness] — It  appears  to  me  verbatim  from  the  other,  as  if  it  was  lite- 
rally cut  out  and  put  in. 

4153.  Did  you,  at  the  meeting  at  Bristol,  utter  the  sentiments  therein  represented  ?— 
No,  I  did  not ;  my  speech  was  quite  of  a  different  cast ;  this  is  not  the  speech  I  deli- 
vered at  all. 

4154.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  that  your  speech  at  Bristol  made  no  mention  of 
any  of  the  subjects  contained  in  your  speech  at  the  London  Baptist  meeting,  respecting 
what  had  been  done  to  the  Baptists  in  Jamaica  ? — I  cannot  say  that  some  of  the  same 
words  were  not  used,  but  I  took  up  a  different  line  of  argument  altogether ;  I  took 
up  a  different  view  of  the  subject.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  say  so 
much  about  myself,  but,  having  lived  at  Bristol,  I  gave  a  history  of  my  Missionary  career, 
and  of  the  trials  I  thou^t  I  had  endured  in  being  taken  up  on  that  charge,  and  it  had  no 
connexion  at  all  with  this. 

4155.  Did  you  mention  any  of  the  following  subjects:  the  infant  children  who  had 
been  flogged  at  Westmoreland,  or  the  woman  that  had  suffered  imprisonment  to  save  her 
virtue  ;  or,  in  short,  any  of  the  concluding  part  of  your  speech  at  London  ? — No,  I  did 
not ;  I  do  not  remember  referring  to  a  single  one  of  those  topics ;  I  am  confident  I  did 
not ;  it  would  have  appeared  foolish  to  me  when  a  speech  was  printed,  and  every  body 
could  read  it,  to  go  ana  give  the  same  speech  again. 

4156.  Were  you  invited  to  attend  that  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  repre- 
sentation of  what  you  and  the  Baptists  had  suffered  in  Jamaica  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I 
was  invited  ;  it  was  known  that  I  should  attend. 

4157.  Were  you  requested  to  attend  and  make  that  representation? — No,  I  was  never 
requested. 

4158.  Did  you  apply  yourself  for  the  purpose  of  attending  there  ? — No. 

Captain  Charles  Hamden  Williams^  b.  n.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4159.  HAVE  you  recently  been  promoted  for  your  services  at  Montego  Bay,  in  the 
late  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  having  been  recommended  for  your  good  conduct  by  the 
Admiral  commanding,  and  the  civil  authorities  ? — ^Yes. 

4160.  You  commanded  the  first  ship  of  war  which  arrived  at  Montego  Bay,  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  ? — I  did. 

4161.  How  long  had  the  insurrection  broken  out  before  you  arrived  at  Montego  Bay  ? 
Two  days. 

4162.  Was  martial  law  proclaimed  before  your  arrival  ? — No ;  I  arrived  at  Montego 
Bay  upon  the  29 tb,  and  I  do  not  think  I  heard  of  martial  law  having  been  proclaimed 
till  the  day  following ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain  upon  that  point. 

4163.  Did  you  land  ?— Yes,  immeaiately  I  anchored,  with  all  the  ship's  company  and 
the  marines :  all  I  could  arm. 

4164.  Will  you  describe  the  state  of  affairs  as  you  found  them  existing  at  Montego  Bay, 
upon  your  landing  tfrst  of  all ;  with  regard  to  the  slave  population,  were  they  in  a  state  of 
open  insurrection  at  the  time  of  your  arrival  ? — Yes,  they  were;  the  slave  population  were 
armed  and  burning  the  pens  and  works  of  the  estates  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  Montego 
Bay,  where  I  anchored. 

4165.  Had  you  been  for  some  time  on  the  West  India  station? — Yes,  I  had  been  twelve 
months  before  that. 

4166.  Have  you  had  many  opportunities  of  visiting  (he  iutenoi  oi  iDki^'vsAaxA  c^1^^tsi»v^V\ 
I  was  not  more  than  seven  miles  in  the  interior. 
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4167.  Did  you  yisit  any  other  of  the  West  India  islands  ? — I  have  been  to  almost  all 
the  West  India  islands. 

4168.  Have  you  visited  Hayii? — No,  I  have  not. 

4169.  From  what  you  saw,  and  the  information  you  were  able  to  collect  upon  your 
landing  at  Montego  Bay,  are  you  able  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  causes  of  that  insurrec- 
tion ? — ^The  slaves  understood  that  the  King  of  England  had  granted  them  their  liberty, 
but  that  the  planters  had  withheld  it  from  them,  and  I  believe  they  were  stirred  up  to  the 
rebellion  by  the  Baptists  upon  that  point. 

4170.  What  reason  have  you  for  forming  that  opinion,  that  they  were  excited  to  rebel- 
lion by  the  Baptists  ? — I  attended  two  or  three  cdurts  martial  at  Lucea,  and,  from  the  evi- 
dence that  they  gave  there,  I  was  led  to  suppose  so. 

4171.  You  yourself  being  present  at  the  court  martial? — I  was  not  on  that  court,  but  I 
was  present  at  the  court. 

4172.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  appeared  to  you  to  criminate  the  Bap- 
tists ? — I  understood  from  them  that  the  Baptists  preached  up  their  right  to  liberty  in  the 
churches. 

4173.  Before  the  rebellion  broke  out? — ^Before  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

4174.  Did  not  the  Court  of  Justice  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion? — We  could  not 
bring  it  home  to  any  body,  but  we  drew  an  inference  from  the  evidence  that  that  was  the  case. 

4175.  Is  it  not  the  feet,  that  courts  martial  are  held  bound  by  the  strict  rules  of  evidence 
which  prevail  in  courts  of  law,  and  yet  even  with  that  laxity  of  evidence  no  Baptist 
was  convicted  before  a  court  martial  ? — I  spoke  to  several  of  the  officers  that  were  on  the 
court  martial,  and  they  were  all  convinced  that  the  Baptists  had  stirred  the  slaves  up  to 
rebellion,  but  we  could  not  bring  it  home  to  them.  1 

4176.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Montego  Bay,  after  the  insurrection  had  been 
quelled  ? — After  I  had  been  about  ten  days  at  Montego  Bay,  the  commodore  sent  me 
down  to  Lucea ;  I  returned  to  Montego  Bay  again  after  there  was  no  occasion  for  my 
services  at  Lucea ;  that  was  about  four  weeks  after  the  commencement. 

4177.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  upoa 
the  slaves  throughout  the  period  that  martial  law  prevailed  ?-— Yes,  I  saw  several  men  shot 
and  hung,  and  others  flogged. 

4178.  Did  you  see  any  case  of  wanton  cruelty  in  the  infliction  of  the  punishments? — 
No,  every  man  had  a  fair  trial  before  the  courts,  which  were  composed  of  militia  ofiicers, 
and  I  believe  every  man  to  have  merited  his  punishment  that  was  sentenced  to  it. 

4179.  At  the  courts  martial  at  which  you  yourself  were  present,  was  regularity  observed, 
and  had  the  prisoners  a  fair  chance  ? — Yes,  a  very  fair  chance ;  I  went  up  to  one  prisoner 
myself,  and  oflered  to  be  of  any  service  to  him,  and  to  assist  him  in  his  defence. 

4180.  And  the  court  permitted  you  to  do  that? — ^Yes,  they  would  have  allowed  it, 

4181.  Have  you  frequently,  in  your  professional  duties,  had  to  attend  naval  courts 
martial  ? — I  have  attended  naval  courts  martial. 

4182.  On  the  whole  should  you  say  that  the  trial  of  the  negroes  before  those  military 
tribunals  was  as  fair  as  the  trial  of  sailors  before  naval  courts  martial  ? — ^The  courts  martial 
were  quicker  than  naval  courts  martial  generally  are,  but  still  the  slaves  had  a  fair  chance ; 
they  could  bring  forward  any  evidence  they  pleased,  that  they  chose,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  say  anything  that  they  chose. 

41 83.  Was  the  evidence  in  accusation  of  them  regularly  gone  through  ? — ^Yes,  it  was 
taken  down  in  writing. 

4184.  Had  the  slave  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the  witnesses  adduced  against 
him  ? — ^Ycs,  I  heard  some  ot  them  cross-examine. 

4185.  Of  the  result  of  the  whole,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  trials  were  fair? — I  think  so. 

4186.  With  regard  to  the  punishments,  have  you  re^on  to  know  that  military  execution 
took  place  without  any  trial,  such  as  the  flring  into  houses  wantonly,  and  persons  being 
killea  without  trial  ? — I  do  not  think  any  persons  were  killed  without  trial,  except  they 
were  in  the  rebellion,  and  had  not  surrendered  in  arms. 

4187.  Did  it  fall  to  your  lot  to  meet  with  any  slaves  in  open  rebellion  in  your  command 
on  shore  ? — I  went  out  seven  miles  in  the  country  to  try  to  get  near  them,  but  they  had 
such  a  dread  of  sailors,  that  they  could  not  come  within  gunshot  of  them. 

4188.  Then,  as  far  as  your  observation  goes,  was  any  wanton  or  unnecessary  cruelty 
inflicted,  in  any  of  the  punishments  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  wanton  or  unnecessary 
cruelty  inflicted ;  that  all  the  punishments  that  took  place,  were  cases  required  for  example. 

4189.  If  no  unnecessary  cruelty  took  place,  do  you  think  there  was  any  unnecessary 
severity  in  the  punishments  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

4190.  Had  the  rebellion,  when  you  arrived, Tcac\\ed  swcV^iYicaA^Vo  Vi^N^x'*}  {btmidablfi? 
"Yes,  very  formidable  indeed,  and  tbey  v?ete  m  gre«X^^xk\e\  ^\.^cscy\«^Q>  ^7j.>j^^\«^\ 
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arrived,  the  militia  themselves  were  frightened,  and  I  had  to  order  the  Colonel  to  order 
and  tell  him  that  I  could  not  act  with  him  without  he  adopted  discipline  and  order. 

4191.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  you  had  not  arrived  with  a  regular  force,  and  restored 
order,  all  that  part  of  the  colony  was  in  imminent  danger  ? — I  think,  if  I  had  not 
arrived  on  the  day  I  did  in  the  Racehorse,  the  town  of  Montego  Bay  would  have  been 
burnt  that  night. 

4192.  Is  it  your  opinion,  therefore,  that  prompt  and  decisive  measures  were  indispen- 
sably necessary  ? — Very  necessary  indeed. 

4193.  And  such  measures  as  would  strike  terror  to  the  negroes  ? — Yes,  they  did  strike 
terror  into  the  negroes. 

4194.  And  you  think  it  was  necessary  that  such  terror  should  be  struck? — Perfectly 
so;  I  believe  in  all  there  were  100  persons  executed  by  shooting  and  by  hanging,  and  100 
flogged ;  I  believe  that  is  the  exact  number. 

4195.  And  in  all  those  cases  punishment  was  inflicted  after  trial? — In  every  one  of 
them.  I  estimate  the  loss,  besides  those  that  were  executed,  at  about  400,  that  were  shot 
in  resistance  in  open  warfare. 

4196.  Did  you  go  out  to  the  West  Indies  with  strong  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  negro 
slavery? — Yes,  I  did. 

4197.  "What  were  those  opinions  when  you  went  out  ? — I  believed,  before  I  went  out, 
that  the  slaves  were  an  ill-used  people,  because  I  had  lived  with  a  ^mily  that  even  would 
not  eat  West  India  sugar  because  it  was  raised  by  slaves. 

4198.  And  you  partook  generally  of  the  strong  feeling  that  the  slaves  were  cruelly 
treated  ? — I  did  before  I  went  out. 

4199.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject  now? — I  believe  they  are  much  better 
off  than  any  labouring  classes  in  this  country. 

4200.  Are  you  not  aware  that  they  are  flogged  at  the  will  of  their  master  ? — Their 
masters  can  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes,  but  they  must,  first  of  all,  have  two  or^  three  justices 
of  the  peace,  or  magistrates,  before  they  can  give  the  punishment ;  and  I  could  give  my 
men  forty-eight  lashes  whenever  I  please,  and  more  severe. 

4201.  In  your  case  you  are  bound  to  make  a  Quarterly  Return  to  the  Admiralty  of  all 
your  punishments ;  and  are  you  not  aware  that  the  superior  authonty  looks  very  nar- 
rowly both  into  the  amount  of  that  punishment,  and,  by  a  recent  regulation,  into  the  causes 
for  which  that  punishment  is  inflicted  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that. 

4202.  Is  not,  therefore,  both  superior  authority  and  public  opinion  a  strong  check  upon 
your  administration  of  punishments,  though  you  possess  absolute  power  ? — I  believe  it 
may  be  general,  but  I  was  not  influenced  in  my  punishments  by  that  being  held  over  me. 

4203.  With  reference  to  the  check,  such  as  it  is,  over  the  infliction  of  punishment  on 
board  King's  ships,  is  there  anything  analogous  to  that  check  in  the  West  Indies,  either  as 
to  the  control  of  authority  or  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  up  to  the  number  of  thirty-nine 
lashes  ? — I  believe  that  punishments  are  very  seldom  inflicted  upon  the  slaves. 

4204.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  no  ovei*seer  has  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment 
under  thirty-nine  lashes,  or  up  to  thirty-nine  lashes,  without  the  consent  of  a  magistrate  ? — 
On  inquiry,  I  understood  that  they  cannot  do  it  without  two  magistrates ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  correct  or  not. 

4205.  With  regard  to  public  opinion,  is  public  opinion  among  the  planters  strong 
against  flogging  in  the  West  Indies  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

4206.  Then  if  you  should  be  wrong  in  regard  to  the  control  of  the  magistrates  up 
to  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  since  public  opinion  is  not  strong  against  flogging  in  the  West 
Indies,  do  you  not  see  a  diflerence  between  the  checks  existing  with  respect  to  flogging 
there,  and  the  checks  existing  with  respect  to  flogging  in  the  Navy? — ^No,  I  do  not  see 
any  diflerence. 

4207.  Before  you  left  England,  had  you  any  opinion  th^he  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  expedient  or  even  necessary  ? — I  thought  so  before  ^Knt  out. 

4208.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  point  now  ?— Wnink,  if  you  were  to  emancipate 
them  now,  the  country  would  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  you  would  never  get  any  returns 
to  the  Mother  Country  in  revenue  or  produce ;  for  the  slaves,  were  they  emancipated, 
being  a  lazy  set  of  persons,  would  only  raise  plantains  and  yams  for  their  own/4ubsistence, 
and  they  would  not  work  as  labourers  do  in  this  country. 

4209.  From  what  facts  do  you  draw  that  inference? — Because  they  are  naturally  lazy. 

4210.  Have  you  seen  any  free  blacks  in  the  West  India  islands  ? — I  have  seen  several 
free  blacks. 

4211.  Are  they  all  lazy  ?•— They  do  not  work  in  the  samR  tci^wvet  ^  >&vk^  -^osSSS^SS. 
ihey  bad  not  a  control  over  them. 
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4212.  Do  ihey  not  earn  their  own  subsistence  ? — ^They  earn  enough  for  tfaemselves, 
but  they  are  not  careful  in  laying  by  a  future  supply. 

4213.  Are  the  free  blacks  contented  with  yams  and  plantains  ?— They  have  other  things; 
but  they  are  yery  lazy. 

4214.  Is  it  not  by  their  industry  that  thev  acc[uire  all  the  conveniences  and  necessaries 
of  life  which  they  have  beyond  yams  and  plantains  ? — ^I  do  not  think  the  generality  of  the 
population  would  raise  more  than  that. 

4215.  As  relates  to  the  free  blacks  you  have  seen,  do  not  they  raise  more  than  that?— 
The  free  blacks  have  generally  a  little  property  of  their  own ;  they  live  in  towns,  and  buy 
their  produce ;  I  am  not  aware  how  they  get  the  money,  but  they  generally  have  money 
of  their  own. 

4216.  How  long  did  the  insurrection  continue  after  your  arrival  at  Montego  Bay?— 
I  think  it  was  got  under  in  about  three  weeks ;  I  think  it  was  about  three  weeks  after  1 
arrived  that  I  wrote  to  the  commodore  from  Lucea,  saying,  that  I  thought  we  were  getting 
it  under  very  quickly. 

4217.  IIowj  long  did  you  continue  off  Montego  Bay  before  you  went  to  Lucea?— I 
think  about  ten  days. 

4218.  Did  your  observation  enable  you  to  ascertain  whether  the  insurrection  in  that 
part  of  the  country  vas  organized  on  the  part  of  the  slave  population? — ^There  was 
a  general  organization  throughout  the  whole  island  ;  but  they  broke  out  before  the 
time,  which  gave  the  authorities  an  opportunity  of  quelling  them  easier  than  they  would 
otherwise. 

4219.  Will  you  describe  any  circumstances  which  were  evidence  of  a  plan  of  organ- 
ization which  fell  under  your  own  observation ;  were  there  any  fires,  for  instance  ?— ^hen 
I  went  into  Montego  Bay,  and  for  about  ten  days  afterwards,  the  fires  averaged  about 
fourteen  or  fifteen  a  day. 

4220.  Estates  on  fire  ? — Estates  or  pens. 

4221 .  On  any  particular  eminence  in  the  surrounding  country  were  there  fires  lit  that 
you  observed  ? — Yes,  in  doubling  the  west  part  "of  the  island  to  go  round  to  Montego 
Bay  I  saw  four  or  five  fires  that  were  evidently  signals,  or  appeared  to  be  much. 

4222.  Were  you  within  the  observation  of  any  large  assembled  force  of  negroes  ? — 
When  I  arrived  at  Montego  Bay,  Colonel  Lawson  of  the  militia  told  me  that  he 
thought  there  were  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town. 

4223.  Were  Lord  Seaford's  properties  at  that  time  destroyed  ? — No,  afterwards. 

4224.  Then  you  went  to  Lucea  ? — ^Yes,  about  sixteen  miles  to  the  leeward,  the  Com- 
modore sent  me  there. 

4225.  Did  you  perceive  any  fire  signals  in  that  direction  also? — ^They  did  not  bum 
any  building  within  seven  miles  of  Lucea,  in  consequence  of  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Hanover  militia ;  had  the  militia  at  St.  James's  behaved  as  well  as  the  Hanover  militia 
did,  there  would  not  have  been  above  one-tenth  of  the  fires  that  took  place. 

4226.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  persons  that  were  leaders  in  that  insurrection  ? — ^I  saw 
the  roan  on  the  gray  horse  (Gardner)  the  day  after  I  arrived  at  Montego  Bay,  and  on  that 
day  I  went  to  Colonel  Lawson  of  the  militia,  and  asked  him  to  send  200  men  out  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  fires,  and  he  said  he  could  not  possibly  do  it,  because  he  expected  several 
negroes  in  to  attack  the  town,  and  there,  were  a  number  of  incendiaries  in  the  town 
also  who  wanted  to  set  it  on  fire ;  and  I  said  I  would  go  out  with  my  own  ship's  com- 
pany, if  they  would  not ;  but  he  overruled  me,  because  he  said  if  you  abandon  as  the 
town  will  be  in  a  blaze,  for  they  are  only  waiting  to  gain  one  victory. 

4227.  Was  not  the  person  you  have  mentioned,  Robert  Gardner,  the  person  called  by 
the  rebels  Colonel  Gardner  ? — ^Yes. 

4228.  Had  you  occasion  to  hear  what' was  the  general  name  which  the  negroes  ga?e 
the  rebellion,  did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  describe  it  as  "  the  Baptist  War  **  ?— No,  I 

did  not. 

4229.  How  many  courts  martial  did  you  attend  ?— I  think  about  six  or  seven. 

4230.  Were  those  courts  martial  held  at  Montego  Bay  or  at  Lucea?— At  Lucta;  I 
had  not  time  to  attend  at  Montego  Bay ;  I  was  in  active  service. 

4231.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  at  the  courts  martial  that  you  attended,  did 
you  yourself  collect  the  opinion,  or  did  you  draw  the  inference  firom  what  others  told  you, 
of  the  Baptists  having  instigated  the  rebellion  ?— I  drew  the  inference  from  what  the 
members  of  the  courts  said  to  me  in  conversation.  ^  ^    jt 

4232.  Did  yon  draw  the  inference  yourself  from  any  testimony  you  yourself  heard 
given  in  the  court ?—No,  I  did  not;  the  co\in\.T\%d  Xo\iV\xi^  \\.  Viom^\  but  I  mmlf 

gained  that  information  from  the  conversation  o«  l\ie  offkcm  toxK^^%\xv^>5cv^  c«>w^. 
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4233.  Was  there  anythins  which  fell  under  your  own  obseryation,  or  which  you  your- 
self heard,  except  that  which  you  have  just  mentioned,  as  having  been  communicated  to 
you  by  members  of  the  court  martial,  which  induced  you  to  believe  that  the  Baptist 
missionaries  had  instigated  the  rebellion? — It  was  a  general  opinion  throughout  the  island 
of  those  persons,  planters  and  others,  with  whom  I  conversed. 

4234.  At  Montego  Bay  and  at  Lucea  ? — ^Yes ;  I  had  orders  to  apprehend  Mr.  Burchell 
when  he  arrived;  but  the  commodore's  boat  took  him  out  of  the  ship  that  brought 
him  out. 

4235.  You  have  been  asked  respecting  the  offence  not  being  brought  home  to  the 
missionaries  upon  the  trials ;  does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  the  Slave  Act  did 
not  come  into  operation  till  the  first  of  November,  and  that  consequently  the  evidence  of 
slaves  was  not  admissible  till  after  the  first  of  November  ? — I  do  not  know  when  the  Act 
came  into  operation,  but  slaves  gave  their  evidence ;  ail  persons  were  allowed  to  give 
their  evidence  during  the  time  of  martial  law,  and  they  were  mostly  all  slaves  whose 
evidence  they  went  upon. 

4236.  Were  any  of  the  slaves  examined  belonging  to  the  Baptist  congregation  ? — I  did 
not  hear  of  any. 

4237.  Did  you  hear  that  any  of  the  persons  whose  trials  you  were  present  at  belonged 
to  the  Baptist  congregations  ? — I  believe  several. 

4238.  Did  you  hear  that  proved  in  the  course  of  the  trials  ? — ^Yes. 

4239.  Were  you  made  acquainted  with  any  acts  of  atrocity  and  personal  violence 
towards  white  persons  committed  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion  by  the  slaves  ? — There 
was  a  party  of  fourteen  women  that  they  took  into  a  cave,  and  violated. 

4240.  Were  those  white  persons  ? — I  understood  all  white,  and  they  were  rescued  ; 
after  they  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  their  finends,  and  they  sent  to 
rescue  them  ;  but  after  they  were  violated. 

4241.  Did  you  hear  of  another  party  of  insurgents  throwing  two  infant  children  into 
the  fire  ? — I  think  there  were  about  seven  persons  burnt,  that  were  either  obliged  to 
remain  in  the  houses,  or  else  put  into  the  houses  and  burnt. 

4242.  Were  you  frequently  ashore  during  the  time  you  were  at  the  Jamaica  station? — 
I  have  not  been  so  much  ashore  in  Jamaica,  except  during  the  riots,  as  at  the  other 
islands. 

4243.  Were  you  upon  any  sugar  estate  during  the  time  you  were  ashore  at  Jamaica  ? — 
Yes ;  I  was  at  Georgia  estate,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hibbert. 

4244.  Had  you  any  communication  with  the  slaves  upon  that  property  ? — Yes ;  the 
first  time  I  went  to  Georgia  I  went  there  accompanied  by  a  single  officer,  and  spoke  to 
the  slaves ;  they  seemed  very  well  disposed  to  protect  their  masters'  property :  but  I  after- 
wards sent  a  guard  there,  and  kept  a  guard  there,  because  the  slaves  or  the  Great  Valley 
estates,  belonging  to  another  Mr.  Hibl^rt,  came  down  in  numbers  to  endeavour  to  talk 
them  over  to  the  insurrection. 

4245.  Georgia  estate  did  not  suffer  at  all,  did  it?— No,  I  protected  it  with  part  of  my 
ship's  company. 

4246.  Did  those  negroes  upon  Georgia  estate  communicate  to  you  the  circumstance 
of  the  negroes  from  Great  Valley  coming  down  to  induce  them  to  join  ? — The  overseer  re- 
ported it  to  me,  and  the  negroes  of  the  Great  Valley  estate  and  two  or  three  others  were 
going  to  assemble  one  night  at  Georgia  to  destroy  it ;  I  had  only  a  party  of  twelve  men 
there,  and  I  landed  overnight  with  forty  other  men  to  try  to  catch  them,  but  they  got  in- 
formation of  my  approach. 

4247.  Did  you  see  them  come  down? — No,  I  did  not;  they  were  coming  down  to 
attack  Georgia,  but  they  heard  .of  my  landing  over  night,  and,  in  consequence,  they  did  not 
attack  it. 

4248.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  the  negroes  of  Georgia,  did  you 
speak  to  them  upon  the  jmbject  of  the  insurrection  ? — ^Yes,  I  did. 

4249.  What  did  they  say  to  you? — ^They  told  me  they  were  all  well  inclined,  and  they 
would  protect  their  master's  property. 

4250.  Did  they  themselves  tell  you  that  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  induce  them  to 
join  in  the  rebellion  ? — ^They  told  the  officer  I  had  there,  that  men  came  down  from  the 
Great  Valley  estate  to  excite  them  to  insurrection. 

4251.  Did  the  negroes  upon  that  property  assign  to  you  any  cause  for  the  rebellion  ? — 
No,  they  did  not. 

4252.  Did  they  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  rebellion  ?— When  first  I  rode  there,  I  ^ 
desired  the  principal  person  to  assemble  the  negroes,  and  I  addressed  them,  and  desired 
them  to  protect  their  master's  property ;  they  seemed  very  axnL\o\]i&  Vo  ^o  ^o  \  ^vj  \x\^  \Bfc 
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that  they  were  well  off,  and  that  they  had  a  very  good  master,  and  they  would  do  all  they 
could  to  protect  him ;  and  I  did  not  keep  a  guard  there  in  consequence  of  their  being 
ill-disposed,  but  to  prevent  the  slaves  of  Great  Valley  and  other  properties  coming  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  they  were  going  to  destroy  it,  and  they  were  going  to  lick  the  people  belong- 
ing to  Georgia  for  not  joining  them. 

4253.  Did  you  hear  from  any  of  them  what  were  the  causes  of  the  latfc  rebellion?— 
I  did  not  speak  to  the  slaves  at  Georgia  upon  the  subject. 

4254.  Had  you  any  communication  witn  the  slaves  upon  any  other  property  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  rebellion  ? — Yes,  I  rode  round  one  day  to  two  or  three  of  the  estates  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  I  desired  them  to  remain  quiet;  I  told  them  that  I  would  shoot  them 
or  flog  them  if  they  did  not  behave  well,  but  uiey  seemed  all  well  disposed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lucea. 

4255.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  them? — No,  I  merely  addressed  them ;  I  told 
them  I  was  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  the  harbour. 

4256.  Did  you  hear  anything  as  to  the  destruction  of  the  Baptist  chapels  ? — ^Yes,  I 
did. 

4257.  Were  you  at  Montego  Bay  when  the  Baptist  chapel  was  destroyed  ? — ^No,  I  heard 
of  it  being  destroyed. 

4258.  Was  it  not  destroyed  at  noon-day  ? — I  believe  it  was. 

4259.  Where  were  the  constituted  authorities  when  that  took  place  ? — I  was  not  there 
at  the  time. 

4260.  Did  you  hear  of  the  destruction  of  other  Baptist  chapels  ? — ^I  only  heard  of  four 
or  five  destroyed. 

4261.  Were  they  destroyed  by  the  blacks?— I  believe  by  the  whites;  but  it  is  merely 
by  hearsay  I  am  answering  the  question. 

4262.  To  what  was  that  destruction  by  the  whites  ascribed  there? — ^As  a  retaliation  on 
the  supposition  that  they  preached  men  up  to  rebellion. 

4263.  Did  that  charge  against  the  Baptists  rest  upon  anything  but  a  vague  rumour?— 
It  is  generally  credited. 

4264.  But  you  are  not  aware  of  any  foundation  on  which  it  really  rested? — ^No,  I 
am  not. 

4265.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  severity 
of  this  punishment  on  the  negro  mind  after  martial  law  ceased,  whether  it  had  been  salu- 
tary or  whether  it  had  left  a  feeling  of  desire  of  revenge  in  their  minds  ? — I  believe  they 
considered  that  the  punishments  were  inflicted  justly. 

4266.  What  makes  you  entertain  tbat  opinion ;  had  you  any  facts  or  infonnation  from 
the  slaves  which  enable  you  to  form  thatt)pinion  ? — ^The  men  having  had  a  fair  trial,  I  should 
conceive  would  give  them  the  impression  that  they  had  been  executed  justly. 

4267.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  slaves  were  of  opinion  that  the  trials  had  been 
fair  ? — I  think  so. 

4268.  Why  ? — Because  it  was  an  open  court. 

4269.  Had  you  any  information  from  the  slaves  themselves  which  leads  you  to  form 
that  opinion  ? — No,  1  spoke  to  several  prisoners  before  trial,  and  they  all  had  an  idea  that 
they  would  have  justice  done  them. 

4270.  You  have  stated  that  you  went  out  to  the  West  Indies  under  a  strong  impression 
that  early  emancipation  was  politic,  and  even  necessary ;  since  your  return,  have  you  not 
been  invited  by  the  electors  of  Carmarthen  to  stand  for  that  borough  ? — I  was. 

4271.  Was  not  one  of  the  conditions  of  that  invitation  that  you  should  support  Mr. 
Buxton^s  principles  with  respect  to  slavery  in  totol — Yes. 

4272.  Have  you  declined  the  invitation  to  stand  ? — I  have. 

4273.  Upon  what  ground  ? — Because  I  have  altered  my  sentiments. 

4274.  Conscientiously  you  could  not  stand  for  the  borough  upon  that  condition?"- 
Yes. 

4275.  Is  that  communicated  by  any  public  papers? — Yes. 

\A  paper  was  shown  to  Witness'] 

4276.  Is  that  your  address  to  the  electors  ? — Yes,  it  is.  [TAe  same  was  delivered  in,] 

4277.  Had  you  conversations  with  some  of  the  slaves  before  their  trial  ? — Yes. 

4278.  Did  your  conversations  relate  at  all  to  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  rebellion  ?— 
Yes,  occasionally. 

4279.  What  did  they  say  to  you  themselves  of  the  cause  that  had  placed  them  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  as  prisoners  about  to  be  tried  ? — ^That  the  King  of  England 

had  given  them  their  freedom^  but  that  the  planters  had  withheld  it  from  them. 
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4280.  Did  they  mention  that  any  person  had  told  them  so  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

4281.  Who  did  they  say  had  told  them  so?— We  could  not  get  at  the  truth  of  it; 
they  would  not  tell  who  had  told  them ;  they  took  an  oath  not  to  tell. 

4282.  When  they  were  pressed,  in  the  course  of  their  trials,  to  mention  who  had  told 
them  they  were  to  be  free  after  Christmas,  did  they  say  anything  about  an  oath  ?— Yes, 
they  did;  I  heard  one  man  describe  the  oath  in  this  way ;  he  said  they  made  him  lie  flat 
on  the  ground,  then  they  held  two  mascheets  over  his  head  in  this  mariner  {describing  it) ; 
they  held  a  mascheet  over  his  neck,  and  threatened  to  execute  him  immediately,  if  he 
would  not  set  fire  to  his  master's  property. 

4283.  When  they  were  pressed  to  state  who  had  told  them  they  were  to  be  free  after 
Christmas,  did  they,  by  way  of  reason  for  not  naming  who  had  told  them  so,  allude  at  all 
to  any  oath  they  had  taken? — Yes;  they  said  they  had  taken  an  oath,  and  in  no  instance 
would  they  divulge  it;  the  oath  was  always  given,  I  believe,  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed, but  we  could  not  get  at  who  was  the  person  that  put  this  oath  to  them. 

4284.  Did  you  hear  anything  as  one  of  the  causes  that  made  the  negroes  engage  in  the 
rebellion,  about  their  fear  of  the  island  being  given  up  to  the  United  States  of  America  ? 
—No. 

4285.  In  the  course  of  the  trials  that  took  place,  or  in  the  course  of  any  conversations 
you  had  with  any  slaves,  did  you  hear  that  assigiied  as  a  cause  ? — No ;  I  visited  a  great  many 
islands,  and  in  all  the  islands  they  are  forming  a  confederacy  now  to  cast  off  flie  Mother 
Country ;  it  is  very  general  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies. 

4286.  Among  the  blacks  or  the  whites  ? — ^The  whites ;  the  planters  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  late  Order  in  Council,  and  they  wish  to  throw  off  their  Mother  Country,  they 
are  so  dissatisfied. 

4287.  What  estates  did  you  visit  when  you  were  in  Jamaica,  before  you  went  down  to 
Montego  Bay  ? — I  did  not  visit  any  estate  in  Jamaica  before  I  went  to  Montego  Bay ; 
the  only  harbour  I  was  in  was  Port  Royal. 

4288.  Was  not  the  insurrection  completely  over  before  your  vessel  returned  to  Port 
Royal  ? — ^Yes. 

4289.  Did  you  go  on  shore  after  the  insurrection  might  be  considered  as  quelled  and 
see  any  of  the  negroes  then  ? — ^The  insurrection  was  quelled  when  I  left  Montego  Bay, 
but  there  were  several  executions  going  on  at  that  time  ;  when  I  went  back  to  Montego 
Bay  from  Lucea  I  saw  two  persons  hanging,  and  one  or  two  flogging  at  the  foot  of  the 
same  gibbet. 

42^.  What  other  islands  have  you  been  in  besides  Jamaica  ? — Barbadoes,  Anti- 
gua^  Nevis,  Trinidad,  Dominique,  Anguilla,  and  Montsenrat;  I  did  not  land  at  Mont- 
serrat 

4291.  How  long  were  you  on  the  West  Indian  station? — Sixteen  months. 

4292.  Were  you  often  a-shore  on  those  different  islands  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 
4293.-  And  upon  different  estates  in  those  islands  ? — Yes ;  the  best  opportunity  I  had 

of  seeing  the  islands  was  when  I  took  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  round  part  of  his  diocese. 

4294.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  condition  and 
disposition  of  the  slave  population  in  those  colonies  ? — I  think  tliey  are  very  well  disposed 
persons  in  general,  and  a  very  happy  race;  they  amuse  themselves  very  much  in  dances, 
and  so  on. 

4295.  The  resuH  of  your  observation  during  the  time  you  were  in  the  West  Indies  was, 
that  from  having  been  a  person  living  in  a  family  that  would  not  eat  West  Indian  sugar, 
and  entertaining  strong  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  you  altered  those  opinions 
upon  your  return  to  this  country  ? — I  have. 

4296.  And  your  opinion  is  so  completely  altered  that  you  refused  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  borough  of  Carmarthen,  because  you  were  called  upon  to  give  a  pledge  that 
you  would  support  Mr.  Buxton's  motion  for  immediate  emancipation  ? — Yes. 

4297.  And  you  have  refused  to  stand  upon  the  ground  that  you  could  not,  consistently 
with  your  observation  or  knowledge  of  the  state  of  those  colonies,  give  such  pledge  ? — 
Yes. 

4298.  Did  you  write  thb  address  to  the  electors  yourself  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

4299.  The  whole  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  wrote  it  the  day  it  is  dated,  after  Christmas ;  I  have 
corrected  one  or  two  errors  in  it  since. 

4300.  When  did  you  first  go  to  the  West  Indies  ? — In  January  last. 

4301.  Were  you  never  in  the  West  Indies  before  that  time? — Never. 

4302.  Have  ]^u  any  connexion  settled  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  or  in  any  other  West 
India  island  ? — I  have  no  relation  or  connexion  that  has  any  property  in  the  West  Indies. 
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4303.  How  many  estates  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  were  you  upon  ?— About  five  or  six, 
I  think.  ' 

4304.  How  long  might  you  have  resided  upon  any  of  them? — I  merely  oocasiooslly 
visited  some,  except  Georgia;  Georgia  was  ray  head  quarters  for  some  time. 

4305.  For  how  long  ? — For  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  days ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  wu 
there  all  that  time,  but  part  of  my  ship's  company  were  at  head  quarters  there  for  abont 
fifteen  days,  and  I  visited  it  and  slept  there  myself  about  three  nights. 

4306.  Were  you  ever  resident  upon  any  estate,  not  during  the  period  of  the  insurrec- 
tion^ for  any  length  of  time  ? — I  was  three  days  resident  at  Mr.  Huggins*s,  the  Speaka 
at  Nevis. 

4307.  Were  you  ever  resident  upon  any  estate  in  the  bland  of  Jamaica? — No,  except- 
ing during  the  rebellion.  i 

4308.  Do  you  think  you  are  acquainted  with  the  system  of  management  which  is  car- 
ried  on  upon  those  estates  ? — ^I  made  a  few  observations  upon  what  was  going  on. 

4309.  Had  you  any  opportunity  of  makhig  any  observation  as  to  the  state  and  condi- 
tion of  the  negroes  upon  any  estate  in  Jamaica  at  any  other  period  than  during  the  period 
of  the  insurrection  ? — Only  by  conversation. 

4310.  Then  of  your  own  knowledge  have  you  any  experience  whatever  of  ttie  treatment 
of  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  in  Jamaica  when  the  insurrection  was  not  prevailing  ?— 
Only  by  conversation. 

431 1 .  You  mean  conversation  with  white  persons  ? — With  white  persons. 

4312.  And  your  impression  is  formed  from  what  you  have  heard  white  persons  say  io 
Jamaica  ? — Yes,  and  other  places. 

4313.  You  stated  that  you  attended  four  or  five  courts  martial  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
were  those  courts  martial  composed  of  militia  officers  or  not  ? — ^They  were  all  militia 
officers. 

4314.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  the  militia  officers  when  they  were  not  sitting 
upon  courts  martial  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

4315.  Did  they,  or  did  they  not,  express  themselves  with  great  violence  against  the 
missionaries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ?— Yes,  very  great. 

4316.  Was  not  it  a  copamon  topic  of  conversation  to  abuse  the  missionaries,  and  accuse 
ihem  of  being  the  cause  of  the  rebellion? — Frequently,  the  missionaries  and  the  Baptists; 
the  Baptists  more  particularly,  I  think. 

4317.  You  stated  that  your  impression  of  the  Baptists  having  been  the  cause  of  that 
rebellion  is  derived  from  the  conversation  of  the  militia  officers  ? — During  the  rebellion  it 
was,  from  the  militia  officers,  and  other  men  in  the  island. 

4318.  You  also  stated  that  you  never  heard  any  evidence  given  in  the  courts  martial  to 
criminate  the  Baptist  missionaries  ? — No,  there  was  a  supposition  of  it,  but  they  could 
not  bring  it  home  to  them. 

4319.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  supposition  of  it  which  could  not  be  brought  home  ?— 
It  was  the  general  idea  that  it  was  so,  but  they  could  not  prove  it ;  they  could  not  get  it 
in  evidence. 

4320.  Do  you  not  believe  that,  if  there  had  been  any  possible  means  of  making  out 
such  a  charge,  the  militia  officers  were  very  particularly  desirous  of  bringing  it  home  to  the 
Baptists  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

4321.  Do  you  think  any  pains  would  have  been  spared  for  the  purpose  ? — ^No,  none; 
they  are  inveterate  against  them. 

43.22.  You  were  present  at  those  trials,  and  you  say  the  proceedings  were  fair;  how 
:ame  you  to  offer  your  services  to  a  prisoner  to  assist  him  ? — The  man  was  fhirried  when 
the  prosecution  closed,  and  I  went  up  to  the  man,  and  said,  **  My  man,  you  will  have 
fair  play  here,  and  say  anything  you  like  to  the  Court,  the  Court  will  hear  anything 
you  nave  to  say ;  and  if  I  can  give  you  any  assistance  I  will  assist  you  myself." 

4323.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trial  ? — I  think  the  man  was  shot. 

4324.  From  what  you  saw  of  the  conduct  of  the  negroes,  do  you  think  they  were  com- 
petent to  conduct  their  own  defence  ?— Some  of  them  were ;  they  were  allowed  to  have 
any  body  to  assist  them  they  pleased. 

4325.  Did  you  see  any  professional  or  other  persons  assisting  the  negroes  upon  that 
occasion  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4326.  Do  you  know  wheUier  they  have  any  means  of  producing  witnesses  ? — ^They 
might  call  any  body  that  they  pleased,  and  some  of  them  did  call  witnesses. 

4827.  Did  you  yourself  see  any  one  produced  oq  behalf  of  the  prisoners  ? — Yes. 
4328.  IHd  you  see  any  legal  advice  offered  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners? — No,  I  did 
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buUthey  were  not  hindered  from  haring  it;  they  were  asked  to  call  upon  any  body 

(leased. 

9.  Did  the  slaves  cross-examine  the  witnesses  t-^Yes,  they  did  it  in  some  instances. 

0.  Did  they  do  it  with  tolerable  skill  ? — I  think  some  of  the  questions  were  rather 
ent 

1.  Did  they  show  them  to  be  men  of  ordinary  understanding? — ^Yes. 

2.  How  many  courts  martial  were  you  at  ? — I  think  six  or  seven. 

3.  How  long  might  those  courts  martial  have  taken,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? 
m  two  to  four  hours  each,  one  with  another. 

4.  Were  the  witnesses  you  saw  slaves  or  free  persons  ? — ^They  could  bring  any 
ises  they  chose  on  either  side,  they  were  slaves  and  free  persons  both. 

5.  Were  the  majority  of  them  slaves  or  free  persons  ?— I  think  the  majority  were 
t  certainly  blacks,  and  I  think  slaves. 

6.  What  distance  did  you  go  from  M ontego  Bay  ? — ^While  I  Was  employed  at  Mon- 
day I  did  not  go  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Montego  Bay,  but 
ards  at  Lucea  I  went  seven  or  eight  miles ;  I  recollect  once,  when  I  was  the  field 

of  the  day,  I  rode  out  two  miles  and  a  half. 

7.  With  respect  to  what  actually  occurred  beyond  those  limits,  you  know  nothing 
r  own  knowledge  ? — Only  by  conversation. 

8.  Then  whether  any  houses  were  fired  into  wantonly  by  the  militia,  or  what  was 
0  the  negroes  by  the  white  troops  beyond  those  limits,  you  know  nothing  t>f  your- 
-I  do  not  believe  they  fired  any  where  without  a  cause. 

9.  Why  do  not  you  believe  it  ? — ^When  two  parties  are  at  war  they  fire  at  each 

0.  You  say  you  do  not  believe  any  such  things  were  done,  why  do  not  you  believe 
did  not  hear  any  troops,  at  any  time,  firing  wantonly. 

1.  Might  it  not  have  been  done  without  your  knowledge  ? — I  cannot  say  as  to  that. 

2.  How  many  persons  did  you  say  you  knew  of  being  executed? — I  think  100 
ixecuted. 

3.  Where  at? — At  Montego  Bay  and  Lucea. 

i.  How  were  they  executed  ? — ^They  began  by  shooting  them,  and  afterwards  to 

hem,  alternately;  they  found  the  men  did  not  mind  being  shot;  I  saw  two  or  three 

lyself  condemned  to  death;  they  did  not  alter  their  voice  or  their  countenance 

han  I  do  now,  but  they  appeared  to  me  to  be  prepared  for  it. 

9.  Did  they  meet  their  death  with  firmness  ?—  With  great  firmness. 

5.  You  were  present  at  some  of  those  executions  ? — Yes,  I  was. 

r.  Did  those  persons  say  or  do  any  thing  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  denoting  the 

s  they  entertained  at  the  time  ? — I  think  they  all  expressed  that  they  were  legally 

nned. 

3.  Did  they  express  sorrow  ? — ^Yes,  they  did. 

},  Did  you  hear  them  yourself? — Yes,  I  did. 

).  Did  they  state  their  motive  for  entering  into  this  insurrection? — No;  except 

elief  that  the  King  had  given  them  their  freedom,  and  that  the  planters  withheld  it. 

L.  Will  you  state  again  the  reason  for  changing  from  shooting  to  hanging  ? — After 

id  shot  some  men,  they  thought  it  was  too  honourable  a  death  for  them. 

I,  Who  thought  so  ? — The  court  martial. 

J.  Do  you  know  whether  any  different  effect  was  produced  when  they  were  executed 

ging  ? — I  think  the  negroes  wished  to  be  shot  instead  of  being  hung. 

t.  What  was  the  number,  to  your  knowledge,  that  were  executed  in  the  island  of 

:a,  in  consequence  of  that  rebellion  ? — I  think  I  heard  that  100  was  the  exact  num- 

it  had  been  executed  when  I  came  away. 

5.  And  exactly  100  flogged? — I  heard  the  number  mentioned  about  100. 

5.  How  many  lashes  upon  the  average  were  those  100  sentenced  to? — From  150 

• 

r.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  inflicted? — At  Montego  Bay  I  did;  I  merely  passed 

h  the  place  when  the  punishment  was  going  on.   ■ 

3.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  number  that  were  shot,  not  in  consequence  of  trial  ? — 

400. 

).  Can  you  state  the  number  of  militia  and  other  persons  who,  you  believe,  lost 

ives  in  the  rebellion  ? — I  think  about  ten  of  the  Royal  forces  were  shot,  exclusive 

}e  that  were  burnt  in  the  houses.* 

}.  Do  you  mean  including  the  militia? — Yes. 

I ,  Did  you  lose  any  of  your  men  ? — No,  I  did  not. 
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4362.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief  the  number  of  white  penont  toot 
were  about  ten  ? — Yes. 

4363.  You  sitated  that  you  left  England  with  a  strong  opinion  against  slarery,  and 
changed  it  when  you  came  afterwards  to  the  West  Indies? — Yes. 

4364.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  state  of  slavery,  as  you  saw  it  in  the  Weit 

Indies,  is  as  happy  a  condition  as  the  state  of  the  peasantry  in  this  country  ? ^A  hampjer 

state. 

4365.  You  think  they  are  better  off  in  point  of  food  ? — Yes. 

4366.  Better  off  in  point  of  clothing  ? — ^They  do  not  require  so  much  clothing  in  tbt 
climate ;  they  have  as  much  as  they  want. 

4367.  And  they  have  comfortable  habitations  ? — Yes,  and  a  little  garden  each. 

4368.  Upon  the  whole,  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  change  for  an  English  peaiaDt  to 
be  in  the  condition  of  the  black  slave  ? — I  do  not  think  it  bears  comparison ;  the  condF 
tion  of  the  slave  is  so  much  better  off;  they  are  a  happy  people,  and  they  have  a  giert 
many  enjoyments. 

4369.  Are  you  aware  that  a  slave  is  capable  of  being  sold  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  of  thtt; 
I  believe  so. 

4370.  May  he  not  be  sent  from  one  plantation  to  another  ? — ^Yes ;  but  not  from  one 
island  to  another;  he  can  be  sold  to  any  person  in  the  same  island.  ' 

4371.  May  he  not  be  flogged  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  driver? — My  understandhif' 
upon  that  subject  is,  that  he  cannot  be  flogged  without  two  magistrates  assembling. 

4372.  Supposing  you  were  to  be  mistaken,  and  that  he  may  be  flogged  ten  lashes  by 
the  driver  and  thirty-nine  by  the  order  of  the  overseer ;  would  that  make  any  differaoce 
in  your  opinion  ? — I  think  it  right  that  persons  in  that  state  should  have  a  coercive  dii- 
cipline  to  be  subject  to. 

4373.  Do  you  think  that  the  liability  to  being  flogged  makes  any  difference  in  flir 
happiness  of  a  set  of  people  ? — It  certainly  does. 

4374.  Do  you  conceive  it  would  be  a  good  exchange  for  the  English  peasant,  if  yea* 
were  to  clothe  him  better,  and  feed  him  better,  and  give  his  master  the  power  of  flogging 
him  ? — It  would  act  differently  upon  persons  born  in  different  situations.  < 

4375.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  English  labourer  would  be  bettered,  if  you 
fed  him  well  and  gave  him  every  comfort  in  life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  his  master' 
the  power  of  flogging  him  ?— The  English  peasant,  being  bom  constitutionally  free,  would 
not  subject  himself  to  those  conditions. 

4376.  Why  would  he  not  ? — He  is  bom  a  free  man. 

4377.  Is  it  the  mere  difference  of  birth  that  makes  this  alteration? — Difference  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

4378.  What  circumstances? — ^The  one  being  bom  the  son  of  a  slave,  and  another  being 
bom  a  free  man. 

4379.  Then  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  English  labourer  would  not  be  better  off  if  hb 
present  condition,  as  to  maintenance  and  to  birth,  was  to  be  amended,  and  flogging  wis 
to  be  introduced  ? — I  think  the  judgment  of  the  honourable  member  who  puts  3ie  ques- 
tion would  answer  that  as  well  as  mine. 

4380.  Be  so  kind  as  to  state  your  own  opinion  upon  the  question  ? — I  cannot  see  what 
effect  it  would  have  upon  the  Enslish  labourer.  f^j 

4381.  Do  you  believe  that  anything  in  this  world  could  compensate  a  man  for  another  |^ 
person  having  the  power  of  flogging  him? — The  slave  being  bora  in  that  state,  has  not 
the  same  opinion  of  it  as  a  free  man. 

4382.  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  anything  can  compensate  any  human  being  for  beiiif;  |^ 
subject  to  the  lash,  at  the  discretion  of  his  master  ?— No^  he  certainly  woyld  rather  not 
have  that  constraint  over  him. 

4383.  Is  there  any  means  whereby,  to  your  knowledge,  the  slave  could  protect  his  wife 
or  daughter  from  the  seduction  of  the  owner  or  overseer  ? — I  am  not  aware  what  the  law 
is  upon  the  subject. 

4384.  Do  you  believe  that  a  slave  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance,  if  his  master  was 
to  choose  to  sell  him  and  separate  him  from  his  family  ? — I  understand  that  a  master  can* 
not  sell  a  slave  without  parting  with  the  whole  family ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  tbe 

case. 

4385.  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  the  case  also  in  every  other  island  where  you  have 
been  ? — I  have  understood  that  is  the  custom  in  all  other  islands. 

4386.  Supposing  that  not  to  be  the  law  in  any  island,  do  you  consider  a  state  of  tk 
law  which  makes  a  man  liable  to  be  sold  and  separated  from  his  wife  and  fsimily,  a  mat* 

ter  of  any  great  importance  or  not?— Cei\a*\n\>f,vervj  ^^^X. 
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4387.  Do  you  think  that  anything  in  the  naftute  of  maintenaooe  or  clothing  could 
ompensate  a  rational  being  for  being  in  that  state  and  condition  ?— No. 

4388.  Then  there  are  some  evils  attending  slavery,  which,  perhaps,  you  have  not  con- 
emplated  hitherto  ?— There  may  be ;  it  would  require  modifying. 

4389.  When  a  child  is  grown  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  do  you  think  it  would 
^  any  hardship  upon  the  parents  to  have  him  sent  off  the  estate  ?— A  very  great  hardship. 

4390.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  law  would  prevent  that  state  of  things  now  ? — I  am 
LOt  informed  upon  that  subject 

4391.  Before  you  changed  the  opinion  you  formerly  entertained,  do  not  you  think  it 
vould  have  been  desirable  to  have  gained  a  little  more  accurate  information  upon  the  state 
»f  the  law  ?— I  think  the  slaves  are  generally  a  very  happy  people. 

4392.  Before  you  changed  the  opinions  you  formerly  entertained,  do  not  you  think  it 
voold  have  been  advisable  to  have  gained  a  little  more  accurate  information  as  to  the 
rfate  of  the  law  ? — I  think  the  slaves  have  a  great  m^ny  advantages  to  counterbalance  the 
ipposite  side. 

4393.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  advantages  can  counterbalance  the  liability  tq  be 
Kparated  from  a  wife  and  family,  and  to  be  flogged  by  the  owner  ?— No. 

4394.  Then  do  you  now  adhere  to  your  opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  slave  is  preferable 
to  the  state  of  the  peasant  in  this  country  ? — I  think  superior,  because  they  are  bom  in 
ftat  state,  and  accustomed  to  it. 

4395.  Do  you  think  the  slaves  themselves  have  any  desire  to  acquire  freedom? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  a  general  benefit  to  the  population. 

4396.  Do  you  think  they  have  any  desire  to  acquire  freedom?-^!  think  generally  they 
inmld  lose  by  it 

4397.  Do  you  think  the  slaves  themselves  have  any  wish  to  acquire  freedom  ?-*-Not 
fil  of  them,  a  part  only. 

4398.  Do  you  think  many  of  them  have  ? — I  think  many  of  them  have,  but  not  the 
greater  part. 

4399.  Do  you  know  why  they  desire  to  acquire  freedom  ? — ^To  get  out  of  bondage  of 
coorse. 

4400.  What  reason  can  they  have  for  getting  out  of  bondage  ? — I  have  never  asked 
tfaem  that 

:  4401.  Do  you  think,  if  they  conceived  their  situation  so  happy  as  you  represent  it  to 
Mf  that  they  would  have  any  desire  to  escape  from  bondage  ? — ^I  do  not  think  half  the 
[liaves  in  the  West  Indies  would  accept  their  freedom  if  it  was  optional. 
I  4402.  Did  you  ever  know  any  one  refuse  it?— I  have  heard  of  it  frequently,  and  I 
•have  seen  free  men  working  for  slaves,  because  when  they  are  free  they  lose  their  house 
|iBd  garden ;  and,  if  they  have  no  money  of  their  own,  they  are  worse  than  the  paupers 
^re,  because  while  in  a  state  of  slavery  the  master  finds  them  in  every  thing,  a  surgeon 
'•»d  every  thing. 

4403.  Where  have  you  seen  free  men  work  as  slaves? — ^At  Antigua. 

4404.  In  what  occupation  ? — Digging. 

4405.  Were  they  paid  wages  for  so  doing  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  so. 

4406.  What  free  men  were  those,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — ^They  had  been  slaves,  who 
M  obtained  their  freedom,  and  unable  to  maintain  themselves. 

4407.  Are  you  aware  how  many  days  in  the  year  the  slaves  are  allowed  to  work  for 
bemselves  in  Jamaica  ? — One  week  day,  besides  Sunday. 

4408.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — I  understand  it  to  be  so ;  I  believe  that  it  is  an  ame- 
ioratioii  that  has  been  made  by  some  regulation  by  the  Bishop's  interference. 

4409.  Then  the  slaves  would  get  104  days  in  a  year,  if  they  had  the  Sunday  to  them- 
elves,  according  to  your  calculation  ? — ^Yes. 

4410.  What  is  the  value  of  the  clothes  which  are  supplied  to  them  ? — I  never  asked, 
||it  it  cannot  be  of  much  value. 

4411.  Then  they  have  a  cottage  and  ground  besides? — Yes. 

4412.  What  is  the  value  of  that? — I  cannot  tell  the  value,  but  they  can  raise  more 
ilan  sufficient  for  their  families,  and  they  can  hire  other  grounds  besides  if  they  like. 

4413.  Is  not  the  whole  of  their  time,  excepting  those  104  days,  given  to  diieir  master 
CMr  nothing,  ezceptiog  the  expense  of  their  clothing  and  habitations  ? — ^The  master  has  the 
«tam  of  their  labour  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  but  he  has  to  find  them  in  clothing,  a 
Lut,  garden,  a  surgeon  and  medicines,  and  some  salt  provisions. 

4414.  What  compensation  do  the  slaves  get  for  the  labour  they  do  beyond  what  you 
lave  enumerated  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  other ;  thoy  do  not  receive  waives. 
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4415.  Do  yoa  think  it  is  a  happy  state  for  a  man  to  have  to  ¥rbrk  Ibr  anodwr 
nothing  ? — Certainly  not. 

4416.  What  is  the  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  flogging  slaves  in  the  islud' 
Jamaica ;  is  it  conceived  a  matter  of  great  horror  ?— No,  it  is  not. 

4417.  What  is  the  sort  of  feeline  manifested  respecting  the  flogging  of  slaves  ?-4 
have  never  seen  any  feeling  exhibited. 

4418.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  Mr,  Jackson  in  Jamaica? — I  did  not  hear  of  i 

4419.  Would  any  indignation  be  excited  amongst  the  white  persons,  if  it  was  heard 
a  master  had  given  a  slave  thirty-nine  lashes? — I  have  seen  instances  of  cruelty  shows 
up  in  the  Kingston  Journal,  and  very  properly  brought  before  the  public.  '' 

4420.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  would  be  any  effectual  means  of  preventing  tboie 
instances  of  cruelty  ?^-I  am  not. 

4421.  Are  vou  aware,  whether,  if  the  master  was  to  flog  his  slave  cruelly^  the  si 
could  get  his  freedom  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

4422.  Supposing  that  he  could  not,  do  not  you  think  his  situation  would  be 
melancholy  ?— Yes.  ^ 

4423.  In  point  of  fact,  is  not  the  happiness  of  the  slave  entirely  dependent  upon  tb| 
will  of  his  master  ? — Very  much ;  but  the  master  finds  it  very  much  his  own  interest  ti) 
encourage  his  slaves. 

4424.  If  the  master  or  overseer  happens  to  be  harsh  or  unfeeling,  must  not  the  slave 
unhappy  ? — Certainly,  but  the  masters  find  it  their  interest  to  afford  comforts  to  the 
slaves. 

4425.  You  have  said  that  the  slaves  are  naturally  lazy ;  did  you  ever  know  an  ittstanee 
of  a  slave  being  possessed  of  anything  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  Ml 
own  provisions,  and  absolute  requisites  for  living  ? — All  the  markets  in  the  West  IndiBi 
are  supplied  by  the  slaves ;  I  gave  six  dollars  a  dozen  for  my  chickens  all  the  time  I  frttf 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  I  bought  them  all  of  slaves;  they  dispose  of  poultry,  pigs,  tnd 
vegetables. 

4426.  Did  you  buy  any  quantity  ? — Yes,  large  quantities,  in  Kingston  market;  smne 
of  the  slaves  would  take  thirty  dollars'  worth  of  poultry  and  provisions  to  Kingston  market 
in  a  morning. 

4427.  How  far  do  they  bring  them  ?-~It  depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  estate.  I 
believe  it  generally  comes  betw^n  eight  and  ten  miles  of  Kingston.  ^ 

4428.  On  what  day  did  the  slaves  bring  it? — Sunday  is  the  best  market ;  but  they  aie 
doing  away  with  Sunday  markets  in  most  of  the  islands ;  but  at  Kingston  Sunday  is  still 
the  best  market.  ^ 

4429.  In  buying  those  provisions  of  Aem,  did  .you  find  that  they  understood  how  to 
drive  a  bargain  with  you  ? — Very  well ;  my  servant  generally  made  the  bargain ;  bat  1 1^ 
occasionally  went  up  to  see  them. 

4430.  How  did  tney  become  possessed  of  those  articles  for  sale? — ^They  rear  them  ob 
their  little  grounds ;  some  of  the  slaves  hire  ground  of  their  masters,  if  they  want  to  raise 
more  than  their  own  ground  will  produce. 

4431.  Must  not  those  fruits  and  provisions  have  been  raised  by  the  voluntary  labour 
of  the  slaves? — ^Yes,but  it  is  for  themselves,  and  some  of  them  buy  their  freedom  with  it; 
an  industrious  slave,  living  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Kingston,  will  buy  his  .freedoiB 
in  ten  years. 

4432.  Then  the  slave  must  exercise  some  industry  in  order  to  procure  those  artides? 
—Yes. 

4433.  Did  you  ever  know  them  to  have  articles  in  their  huts  which  we  should  cdi 
luxuries  ?— Yes. 

4434.  How  did  they  procure  them  ?— By  the  sale  of  their  poultry  and  pigs. 

4435.  Supposing,  instead  of  their  having  one  day  in  the  week  as  you  stated,  they  had 
two  days  in  the  week,  do  not  you  think  they  would  raise  more  ? — Certainly  they  would. 

4436.  And  get  more  money  ? — ^Yes. 

4437.  And  purchase  more  articles  of  indulgence  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

4438.  If  you  think  they  would  do  so  in  two  days  in  a  week,  what  limit  do  yoa  place 
to  the  industry  of  the  negro  ?— I  cannot  define  that  question. 

4439.  If  the  negro  employs  his  present  time  industriously  for  his  own  benefit,  why  do 
you  suppose  that  he  would  not  employ,  with  equal  industry,  more  time  if  he  had  it  id 
command  ?— I  oannot  answer  that  question,  I  have  not  any  experience  upon  that  subject 

4440.  You  have  said  that  they  would  not  work  if  they  were  not  controlled ;  do  yoa 
J[now  any  rational  man  in  the  world  who  would  work  without  wages  if  he  was  not  com- 

pelled  /—J  am  not  acquainted  with  any. 
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r  444 1.  Do  you  think  any  one  woald  ?— I  do  not  suppose  anybody  would. 

4442.  You  have  said  that  some  of  the  free  blacks  are  not  careful  to  lay  by  for  a  future 
%tpply ;  how  do  you  know  that  fact  ? — ^They  are  a  careless  set  of  people. 

4443.  Are  there  not  some  free  blacks  of  property  in  the  island  of  Jamaica?— Yes,  I 
relieve  there  are. 

4444.  How  did  they  get  that  property  ? — I  am  not  aware. 

4445.  Do  not  you  believe  that  they  got  it  by  their  own  exertions  ? — I  suppose  they 
Blast  ha?e  done  so. 

f  .4446.  Then  for  that  purpose  they  must  have  been  industrious,  must  they  not  ? — Yes,  or 

i.t  might  have  been  left  to  them. 

.   4447.  By  whom  might  it  have  been  left  them  ? — I  cannot  say. 

4448.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  property  to  any  extent  has  been  left  to 
pte  blacks  by  white  persons  ?— No,  I  never  heard  of  any. 

4449.  You  have  said,  that  generally  the  free  blacks  would  not  raise  more  than  sufficient 
Cm  the  present ;  what  is  your  reason  for  giving  that  opinion  ? — Because  they  are  naturally 
m  lazy  people. 

(%  4450.  Are  not  some  of  the  principal  mechanics  and  others  in  the  town  of  Kingston  free 
"backs  ? — ^I  do  not  think  they  are. 

4451.  What  are  they? — Ahnost  all  the  mann&ctured  things  at  Kingston  are  imported 
iom  England. 

4452.  Those  that  do  work  at  Kingston  in  various  businesses,  of  what  colour  are  they? 
—Blacks,  but  I  do  not  think  they  manufacture  anything  at  Kingston,  except  straw  hats. 

4453.  Do  they  never  make  any  articles  of  furniture  ? — I  have  never  seen  them  employed 
ML  that  way ;  I  have  not  seen  them  do  anything  except  making  straw  hats  and  carrying 
goods  about ;  they  can  import  from  tliis  country  much  cheaper  than  they  can  manufiic- 
ture  articles. 

4454.  You  have  stated  that  you  heard  that  fourteen  women  were  violated ;  where  was 
that  ? — It  was  on  the  mountains  in  the  line  between  Lucea  and  Savannah-le-Mar. 

4455.  You  heard  it  ? — I  heard  it,  and  I  believe  it  tu  be  true. 

4456.  But  you  had  no  other  means  of  knowing  it  than  by  current  report? — It  was  ge- 
serally  believed. 

4457.  Did  you  see  any  person  that  was  present  ? — No,  but  I  have  heard  it  from  sucli 
good  sources  that  I  believe  it. 

4458.  Did  you  hear  it  from  any  person  that  was  actually  upon  the  spot  ?,— No. 

4459.  Were  any  of  those  persons  taken  up  and  executed  for  the  offence  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  were  any  taken. 

4460.  Do  you  know  of  any  subscription  having  been  raised  for  those  persons  in  the 
[Parish  of  Westmoreland  ?— I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

4461.  Did  you  hear  of  what  rank  in  life  those  white  women  were  ?— I  believe  planters 
itid  tradespeople. 

4462.  X  ou  iieard  of  the  destruction  of  the  chapels  ? — Yes,  I  did. 

4463.  Did  you  hear  any  person  speak  of  the  destruction  of  those  chapels  who  had 
>een  present? — No. 

4464.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  that  the  chapels  were  so  destroyed  ? — I  do. 

4465.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  true  that  they  were  destroyed  by  white  persons  ?-— I 
leard  so. 

4466.  You  have  been  asked  questions  as  to  the  organization  of  the  negroes  in  this  re- 
bellion ;  did  you  observe  any  marks  of  skill  in  organizing  their  plan  for  this  rebellion  ?— 
[  believe  it  was  a  well-concerted  plan,  but  it  was  discomfited  on  account  of  breaking  out 
sooner  than  they  intended. 

4467.  Did  you  perceive  any  marks  of  the  plan  being  concerted  well  and  prudently  by 
the  negroes  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

4468.  As  far  as  you  observed,  was  the  plan  so  concerted  as  to  be  calculated  to  attain 
its  end  ? — Yes  it  was,  and  it  probably  might  have  succeeded  very  generally  had  some  of 
them  not  broken  out  before  the  appointed  time. 

4469.  The  rebellion  being  now  at  an  end,  do  you  think  the  minds  of  the  negroes  gene- 
rally have  become  composed  ? — On  my  last  visit  to  Jamaica  I  was  told,  on  inquiry,  that 
the  slaves  had  all  returned  to  their  work,  but  they  do  not  work  so  well  as  they  did  before 
the  rebellion,  that  is  to  say,  they  work  sulkily. 

4470.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger,  from  their  present  state  and  condition,  of 
mother  insurrection  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  will  attempt  it  again. 

4471.  Why  not  ? — ^They  are  so  convinced  by  the  last  rebellion  that  tiiey  cannot  succeed « 

4472.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  if  a  well-concerted  plan  was  Vo  \i%  cwtv^^VcXo  ^'^^KiX^*^ 
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would  be  entirely  without  success  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  equal  to  cope  with  the  force 
that  there  is  to  act  against  them ;  the  British  army  and  navy  are  able  to  quell  any  insoi- 
rection. 

4473.  Do  you  think  that  the  white  militia  are  sufficient  to  cope  with  the  negroes!— 
No,  all  the  toilitia  together  are  not  equal  to  cope  with  them. 

4474.  So  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  have  a  military  and  naval  force  ? — ^Ye& 

4475.  Do  not  the  coloured  population  in  the  island  belong  to  the  militia? — ^Allftee 
persons. 

4476.  Have  you  any  reason,  from  the  conduct  of  the  persons  of  colour  composing  te 
militia  in  the  recent  insurrection,  to  doubt  their  perfect  cordiality  in  concurrence  witiitbe 
whites  ? — 1  only  heard  of  one  person  of  colour  that  deserted  from  the  militia ;  he  was  tried 
for  his  life. 

4477.  While  you  were  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  did  you  live  in  society  with  the  white 
people  ? — Yes. 

4478.  Was  not  the  subject  of  emancipation,  and  the  state  of  the  slaves,  constantly  dis- 
cussed among  them  ?— Yes,  it  was. 

4479.  Do  you  not  imbibe  your  impression  principally  from  the  conversations  you  had 
with  the  white  people  ?— Yes,  I  do ;  in  all  the  islands,  I  mean. 

4480.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  all  the  opinions  you  have  expressed  upoo 
the  subject  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  are  those  you  have  derived  solely  from  what  jm 
have  heard  from  white  persons,  and  not  from  any  observation  of  your  own  ?— From  ob9e^ 
vations  of  my  own  also ;  observation  and  conversation. 

4481.  Do  you  not  principally  form  your  opinion  from  the  conversation  you  have  had? 
— More  from  observation. 

4482.  What  sort  of  observation  ? — I  was  frequently  on  shore. 

4483.  Did  you  ever  live  upon  an  estate  ? — I  lived  three  days  upon  one  estate  in  Nefis; 
Mr.  Huggins's  estate,  the  Speaker,  at  Nevis,  where  he  educates  eighty  children.  I  went  to 
the  school  myself;  they  were  all  dressed,  and  they  went  through  their  sewing,  and  reading, 
and  writing,  the  same  as  children  do  in  England. 

4484.  Were  you  ever  in  a  Crown  Colony? — No. 

4485.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  number  of  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted 
in  the  settlement  of  Demerara  ?— -I  did  not  visit  Deraerara ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 

4486.  Supposing  the  number  of  those  punishments  should  be  pretty  considerable  during  fa 
the  year,  would  that  make  any  alteration  in  your  opinion  as  to  the  happy  state  of  the. 
slaves  ? — Certainly. 

4487.  Have  you  any  reason  to  state  that  flogging  is  not  practised  in  those  islands  yoa 
visited  ?~I  believe  that  flogging  is  very  rare  now,  compared  with  what  it  used  to  be. 

4488.  Can  you  state  any  reason  why  flogging  is  rare  now  ? — I  believe  the  condition  d 
the  slaves  has  been  very  much  ameliorated  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  persons  that 
have  interested  themselves  at  home  in  their  favour. 

4489.  In  some  of  the  islands  where  you  have  been,  is  not  the  flogging  of  females  still 
continued  ? — I  have  never  seen  any  flogged,  but  I  believe  it  is. 

4490.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  practice  that  can  possibly  prevail,  without  shocking  the 
minds  of  the  male  slaves  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  disgust  them. 

4491.  Do  you  think  they  are  in  a  state  of  degradation  or  not? — Yes,  they  are,  certainly. 

4492.  Do  you  think  a  man  in  that  state  of  degradation  can  be  said  to  be  more  happ]f 
and  comfortable  than  an  English  peasant  ? — I  think  so. 

4493.  You  think  a  state  of  degradation  compatible  with  happiness? — Yes;  I  sdioiild 
say  that  it  was  better  to  remain  in  that  state  than  to  have  it  altered. 

4494.  You  have  been  asked  if  anything  can  compensate  a  human  being  for  being  sub- 
ject to  the  lash  at  the  will  of  his  master ;  since  impressment  has  ceased  in  the  navy,  have 
you  observed  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  volunteers  for  His  Majesty's  service  ? — Nefer 
any  difficulty  in  the  world  ;  I  could  get  as  many  men  as  I  wanted. 

4495.  Is  not  an  officer  of  the  navy,  who  inflicts  corporal  punishment,  under  the  strideit 
responsibility  to  report  it  to  the  superior  authorities  at  home  ? — Every  three  months  lie 
makes  a  Return  to  the  Admiralty  of  every  lash. 

4496.  If  he  inflicted  anv  punishment  that  was  not  strictly  justifiable,  are  there  not  a 
number  of  persons  on  board  ship  who  can  bear  witness  against  him,  and  cause  him  to  be 
punished  ?— I  have  heard  of  captains  being  reprimanded  by  the  Admiralty  for  severity. 

4497.  Do  not  sailors  who  enter  His  Majesty's  service  well  know  that  no  punishmen 
can  be  inflicted  upon  them  which  they  would  not  have  the  means  of  obtaining  redress  for 

jf  it  was  unjustly  inflicted  ?— They  know  they  have  an  opportunity  of  redress  if  it  was 
vn justly  inflicted,  % 
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4498.  In  Jamaica  have  you  ever  observed  any  Christian  instrnction  being  given  to  the 
Blaves? — I  did  not  personally  observe  it  in  Jamaica;  but  I  carried  the  Bishop  of  Barba- 
cloes  to  five  different  islands,  and  a  very  general  religious  instruction  vvas  given  to  all  the 

slaves  in  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes'  diocese. 

4499.  Will  you  state  the  islands  ?— I  took  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  to  Antigua,  Mont- 
serrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kitt's  and  Anguila. 

4500.  When  you  say  all  the  slaves,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  expression  ? — I  mean 
to  speak  very  generally  that  the  Bishop  obliges  the  clergy  to  be  very  attentive  to  religious 
instruction. 

4501.  Have  you  ever  yourself  had  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  slaves  themselves 
|did  actually  receive  religious  instruction,  did  you  ever  converse  vnth  them  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? — Yes. 

4502.  Did  you  do  tne  same  at  Jamaica? — No,  I  did  not;  because  while  I  was  in 
Jamaica  the  island  was  under  insurrection. 

4503.  Did  you  observe  anything  relating  to  the  religious  instruction  at  Jamaica  ? — No, 
I  did  not. 

4504.  How  long  were  you  upon  the  Jamaica  station  before  the  insurrection  broke  out  ? 
— I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  going  to  any  estate  before  the  insurrection. 

..  4505.  What  do  you  mean  by  your  proposition  in  your  address  to  the  electors  of 
Carmarthen,  of  modifying  the  manumission  by  term  instead  of  life  ? — ^That  they  should 
serve  a  term  of  years  instead  of  all  their  life. 

4506.  Why  would  you  propose  that? — ^At  the  expiration  of  a  certain  time  let  him  buy 
his  freedom  if  he  pleases. 

4507.  Why  should  you  give  them  their  freedom  if  they  are  such  a  happy  race  of  people  ? 
—Let  them  have  it  if  they  choose  it ;  let  it  be  optional  to  them.  To  satisfy  people  at 
borne. 

4508.  Then  your  only  reason  was  to  satisfy  the  people  at  home? — ^Yes. 

4509.  You  would  establish  a  maximum  of  valuation  ? — Yes ;  I  mean  after  every  man 
hs  served  a  certain  time  let  him  buy  his  freedom  if  he  chooses,  in  order  that  a  good 
nun  might  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  an  ordinary  person,  because  a  good  man 
ought  be  of  great  value ;  his  master  might  fix  any  valuation  he  chose. 

4510.  Then,  in  order  to  do  justice  towards  him,  you  would  fix  the  price  upon  him  be- 
forehand ? — Yes ;  that  no  person  should  ask  more  than  a  certain  price  for  his  freedom, 
in  order  to  give  fair  play  to  the  slave ;  if  he  is  a  good  working  man,  he  can  be  industrious 
^d  buy  his  freedom. 

4511.  Otherwise  you  anticipate  that,  being  a  good  and  industrious  slave,  his  master 
^ould  not  allow  him  to  purchase  his  freedom  except  at  an  exorbitant  price  ? — ^Yes ;  I 
believe  the  master  can  demand  any  price  he  pleases  for  a  slave ;  and  1  mean  that  no 
Diaster  is  to  ask  more  than  a  maximum  price  for  any  slave,  however  great  his  value 
Uaay  be. 

4512.  Were  you  previously  acquainted  with  any  of  the  officers  composing  the  courts 
martial  at  which  you  attended  in  Jamaica? — No. 

4513.  As  far  as  your  observation  enables  you  to  speak,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  colonies  that  you  have  visited,  do  you  believe  that,  if  the  circumstance 
that  has  been  referred  to  took  place,  of  an  overseer  committing  violence  upon  the  person 
of  a  female  slave,  and  a  complaint  was  made  by  the  slave  to  the  owner,  that  the  overseer 
vould  be  allowed  to  retain  his  employment? — No,  certainly  not. 

4514.  Apply  the  same  question  to  a  case  of  seduction  instead  of  violation,  and  what 
"would  be  your  answer ? — ^That  the  master  would  not  tolerate  it;  that  the  master  would 
bring  the  overseer  to  justice. 

4615.  Do  the  overseers  upon  the  estates,  as  far  as  you  know,  live  with  the  black 
women  in  concubinage  ? — No,  they  do  not ;  I  believe  they  did  before  the  Bishops  were 
established ;  but  in  a  conversation  I  had  with  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  while  he  was  on 
board,  he  told  me  that  the  people  lived  entnely  in  common  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he 
bad  attended  very  much  to  matrimony,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  discourage  concu- 
binage, and  it  had  a  very  good  effect,  and  that  marriage  is  now  very  general. 

4516.  Do  the  overseers  marry  any  black  women?— I  do  not  know. 

4517.  Have  they  any  white  wives  ?~-Not  black  men ;  I  do  not  think  the  black  over- 
seers marry  white  wives. 

4518.  Have  the  white  overseers,  as  far  as  you  have  seen  them,  black  wives?— I  am  not 
aware  whether  the  overseers  are  married  or  not. 

4519.  In  the  island  of  Jamaica  do  you  believe  it  is  customary  for  the  ovev^e^t^  \.\\^\^ 
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to  live  with  the  black  and  brown  women  ?— Yes,  I  believe  they  do ;  I  believe  they  hafe'l 
their  favourites.  I 

4520.  Is  your  knowledge  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  such  as  to  enable  you  to  state  tothe  I4. 
Committee  whether  the  overseers  or  persons  resident  upon  the  estates  do  or  do  notUie 
in  concubinage  with  the  slaves? — I  believe  they  do ;  but  that  is  not  from  personal  obser- 
vation, but  from  what  I  have  heard. 

4521.  Did  you  ever  know  a  master  interfere  upon  that  subject? — No. 

4522.  Speaking  from  your  own  observation,  or  from  what  you  have  heard  from  brother 
officers,  is  it  not  common  when  an  English  gentleman  visits  a  planter's  estate  to  hate 
offered  to  him  black  girls  ? — ^Yes. 

4523.  By  the  master  or  the  overseer  ? — ^The  servant  asks  in  his  master's  name ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  not  constrained  to  come,  but  it  is  a  custom. 

4524.  Did  it  ever  occur  personally  to  you  ? — No,  it  did  not. 

4525.  Do  you  know  that  the  master  at  all  sanctions  it? — I  believe  he  is  aware  of  the 
custom. 

4526.  Are  you  speaking  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  other  colonies  ? — In  all  the  islands. 

4527.  Are  you  speaking  of  Jamaica?— I  beliere  the  master  is  aware  of  the  customi 
but  the  master  never  offered  me. 

4528.  Do  you  think  the  master  is  aware  of  it  in  Jamaica? — Yes,  and  in  the  whole  of 
the  West  Indies. 

4529.  Did  you  ever  sleep  ashore  in  Jamaica  ?— Except  on  duty,  I  only  slept  one  night. 

4530.  Did  you  ever  sleep  on  shore  at  Jamaica  at  any  other  time? — Yes,  I  slept  in  the 
General's  house. 

4531 .  That  is  in  the  town,  is  it  not  ?— He  was  then  in  the  country,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  in  the  country,  before  the  insurrection. 

4532.  Do  you  know  the  whole  number  of  whites  destroyed  in  various  ways  in  the 
course  of  the  rebellion  ? — ^There  were  various  reports ;  but  I  believe  about  nine  or  ten 
were  burnt. 

4533.  What  was  generally  proved  against  the  rebels  at  the  courts  martial  ? — That  they 
set  fire  to  their  masters'  estates ;  almost  every  thing  was  done  by  incendiaries. 

4534.  Were  those  acts  in  general  established  by  the  evidence  of  two  or  three  witnesses! 
— Sometimes  more,  according  to  circumstances. 

4535.  They  were  simple  facts.?— They  were  simple  facts,  easily  proved ;  and  those 
persons  that  were  condemned  were  mostly  taken  in  the  act. 

4536.  Did  you  hear  any  remonstrances  upon  the  part  of  those  who  were  convicted 
against  the  evidence  of  their  guilt? — No,  I  believe  they  all  owned  to  it  afterwards. 

4537.  What  was  the  extentrof  country  where  those  estates  were  that  were  destroyed  ?— 
Almost  all  the  destruction  was  in  the  parishes  of  St.  James  and  Hanover. 

4538.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  those  executions  bore  to  the  whole  number  of 
slaves  who  were  in  the  insurrection  ? — I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  8000  slaves 
in  the  insurrection  altogether,  and  about  8000  or  10,000  more  abstained  from  work  till 
the  rebellion  was  quelled  ;  but  throughout  the  whole  island  they  were  ready  to  rise  if  they 
could  have  gained  a  single  advantage. 

4539.  Were  you  sent  up  to  Port  Antonio  ? — I  went  to  Port  Antonio  to  assist,  in  case  I 
was  wanted ;  I  was  told  to  come  back  in  case  my  services  were  not  wanted,  and  I  only 
stayed  there  two  days. 

4540.  You  have  been  asked  whetlier  the  quantity  of  superfluities,  which  the  negroes  are 
now  able  to  provide  for  themselves,  is  not  an  evidence  that  they  would  work  for  them- 
selves if  they  were  at  liberty ;  do  you  consider  that  the  labour  with  which  they  now 
raise  those  superfluities  is  hard  labour,  such  as  is  not  at  all  to  be  compared  to  free  It- 
hour  ? — No,  it  is  very  easy ;  the  pigs  and  poultry  are  turned  adrift,  and  they  take  care  of 
themselves. 

4541.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  that  the  labour  by  which  they  now  raise  those  sopc^ 
fluities  affords  any  evidence  that  they  would  work  upon  the  cultivation  of  estates? — ^No. 

4542.  You  have  been  asked  whether  it  is  not  a  great  hardship  that  people  should  be 
obliged  to  work  for  others  for  nothing ;  do  not  you  consider  that  the  possession  of  a  home 
and  piece  of  land,  and  care  in  old  age,  and  the  care  of  their  children,  and  care  in  sicknea 
are  at  least  a  partial  remuneration  for  that  labour  ? — I  consider  that  the  advantages  tbey 
have  counterbalance  their  services. 

4543.  You  consider  that,  although  they  are  not  remunerated  in  money,  they  are  renra-  j 
Derated  in  other  ways? — Yes.  I 

4S44.  With  xegSLtd  to  the  flogging  of  females,  and  the  possible  separation  of  ho^bttd  1 
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and  wife,  and  the  different  branches  of  a  family,  and  some  of  the  other  evils  of  slavery,  do 
you  consider  that  those  are  essential  parts  of  slavery  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  before 
slavery  itself  was  put  an  end  to  ? — It  might  be  modified. 

4545.  What  did  you  observe  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  while  you  were  in  different 
parts  of  the  West  Indies,  as  to  the  interior  of  their  houses ;  did  you  ever  go  into  the  in- 
terior of  their  houses  ? — Yes,  many. 

4546.  What  was  the  general  condition  of  their  houses  ? — That  they  are  generally  very 
well  off;  they  will  sometimes  offer  you  wine,  and  spirits,  and  fruit. 

4547.  Have  they  any  furniture  ? — Yes ;  they  have  all  chairs  and  beds,  and  some  of 
them  have  very  handsome  glass  and  crockery. 

4548.  Are  diose  field  negroes  ? — Yes,  the  negroes  generally. 

4549.  What  is  their  general  appearance  in  point  of  dress? — ^They  are  very  badly 
dressed,  except  the  women  on  Sundays;  the  women  put  on  as  much  finery  on  Sunday  at 
:hurch  as  they  do  in  this  country. 

4550.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  men  when  they  go  to  church  ? — It  is  common  or- 
linary  clothing. 

4551 .  What  sort  of  dress  is  it  ? — Generally  a  white  dress,  white  frock  and  trowsers,  and 
I  straw  hat. 

4552.  Is  it  the  dress  with  which  the  masters  supply  them,  or  which  they  furnish  them- 
elves  with  ? — The  masters  supply  them;  ships  go  out  every  year  to  bring  the  produce 
lome ;  they  carry  out  dresses  and  provisions  for  the  slaves,  which  are  generally  given 
>ut  to  them  at  Christmas  time.  In  foct,  every  ship  that  goes  out  to  bring  produce  home 
;oes  out  laden  with  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  either  to  supply  the  slaves  or  for  the 
narket. 

4553.  How  many  negroes'  huts  did  you  visit? — I  think  I  may  have  gone  into  about 
welve  or  fourteen  in  different  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica ;  as  I  was  only  there 
luring  the  time  of  warfare,  I  did  not  go  into  any  there. 

4554.  Did  you  go  alone  ? — Sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  owner  of  the 
3$tate,  and  sometimes  with  the  officers  of  the  ship. 


Veneris,  20°  die  JulH,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE   CHAIR. 


William  Alers  Hankey,  called  in ;   and  Examined. 

4555.  YOU  are  a  West  India  proprietor?—!  am. 

4556.  Possessing  slaves  ? — Possessing  slaves. 

4557.  How  many  slaves? — About  300  is  the  number  upon  our  estate,  as  near  as 
may  be^ 

4558.  Sugar  is  grown  upon  your  estate? — ^Yes;  sugar  and  some  other  incidental 
matters. 

4559.  What  quantity  of  sugar  is  the  average  produce  raised  by  the  300  slaves  ? — About 
250  hogsheads,  we  should  expect,  but  it  scarcely  amounts  to  that;  about  220  to  250  hogs- 
heads ;  some  years  we  have  had  a  larger  number,  nearly  to  300. 

4560.  Upon  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  what  has  been  the  produce? — I  suppose 
fiom230to250. 

4561.  What  is  the  weight  of  your  hogsheads  ?— Our  hogsheads  are  usually  called  heavy 
hogsheads,  I  suppose  from  14  to  16  cwt.;  but  my  recollection  may  not  be  perfectly  accu- 
rate upon  that  point ;  I  am  much  more  a  banker  than  a  West  India  merchant. 

4562.  In  what  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  your  property  situate  ? — ^Trelawney. 

4563.  Have  you  never  visited  the  property  yourself?— I  have  not. 

4564.  Is  Mr.  Knibb,  the  Baptist  missionary,  known  to  you  ? — Yes,  he  is ;  he  has  been 
personally  known  to  me  only  smce  his  return  from  Jamaica ;  i  mw  Vivi^  ^^^xl  Vyoi  \sw 
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passing  through  London  before  he  went,  but  I  had  no  recollection  of  him ;  bat  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  him  for  between  two  and  three  years,  having  wished  him  to 
visit  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  negroes  upon  it,  and  that  led  to  the 
correspondence. 

4565.  As  a  West  India  proprietor,  you  are  favourable  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
negroes  ? — Most  decidedly. 

4566.  Does  that  wish  on  your  part  arise  purely  from  your  sense  of  duty  towards  your 
fellow-creatures,  or  is  it  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty  towards  them,  with  a  corresponding 
view  to  your  interest  as  a  proprietor  ? — It  is  a  combination  of  the  whole  views  which  1 
have  taken  of  the  whole  question;  in  every  view  which  is  taken  of  the  question  I  concur; 
I  feel  it  an  obligation  I  lie  under  to  them ;  I  feel  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  ameliorate 
their  character,  and  that  will  conduce  to  their  best  interests ;  I  have  every  motive  for 
wishing  them  to  be  instructed. 

4567.  Are  you  of  opinion  that,  when  instructed  in  religious  duties,  that  instruction 
being  combined  with  tne  power  of  reading,  they  will  continue  obedient  slaves ;  or,  when 
you  contemplate  their  instruction  and  their  civilization,  do  you  look  forward  to  their 
emancipation  ? — I  think  that  their  value  is  greatly  increased,  even  during  the  period  of 
instruction,  and  awaiting  any  ultimate  measures  with  regard  to  them  ;  I  am  now  talking 
not  merely  from  personal  experience  as  it  regards  my  own  property,  but  from  some  con- 
siderable opportunities  of  knowing  the  subject,  from  the  situation  in  which  I  have,  for 
several  years,  stood  as  treasurer  to  the  Missionary  Society. 

4568.  Which  Missionary  Society  ? — The  London  Missionary  Society ;  I  was  sixteen 
years  treasurer  of  that  society,  and  it  has  missionaries  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  other 
quarters  of  the  world. 

4569.  Are  they  Baptists? — No,  we  adopt  no  denominative  name  whatever;  all  are 
employed  ;  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  denomination  excepting  Bap- 
tists or  Methodists ;  the  Baptists  and  Methodists  having  distinct  societies  ot  their  own,  do 
not  combine  with  us  or  we  with  them. 

4570.  Teachers  of  Christianity,  of  whatever  persuasion,  are  engaged  by  you  ?— Yes, 
provided  their  principles  are  what  we  ourselves  deem  orthodox,  generally  speaking,  in 
harmony  with  the  Church  of  England;  we  disagree  entirely  with  the  Unitarians,  we  have 
no  association  with  them  in  the  least ;  we  would  not  employ  a  Unitarian  missionary. 

4571.  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  that  Baptists  and  Wesleyans  are  not  connected 
with  the  London  Missionary  Society? — Yes,  that  is  the  case,  because  they  have  distinct 
missions  of  their  own.  |t 

4572.  Has  the  result  of  your  experience,  as  treasurer  to  this  Society,  led  you  to  the 
conclusion,  from  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the  slaves,  that,  when  instructed,  they 
have  becodae  more  obedient  and  tranquil  ? — Quite  so :  I  believe  their  value,  even  in  the 
market,  has  risen  in  proportion  as  they  have  been  so  instructed;  we  have  had  instances  of 
that ;  a  slave  has  been  regarded  as  more  valuable  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  in* 
structed  by  the  missionaries  of  our  own  and  other  societies. 

4573.  In  recent  times  of  turbulence,  where  an  insurrectionary  spirit  has  shown  itself 
among  the  slaves,  have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  that  that  spirit  has  been  spread  among 
the  converts  by  the  missionaries  sent  by  you? — I  think,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it 
has  not  been  spread  ;  it  has  been  rather  checked  and  resisted  by  those  who  have  been  in- 
structed in  the  obligations  of  Christianity. 

4574.  Are  your  missionaries,  in  teaching  the  uneducated  slaves  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity,  directed  by  you  to  encourage  reading  among  them? — That  is  a  subject  ne- 
cessarily referred  to  the  inclination  of  the  proprietors ;  it  would  not  be  forced  upon  pro- 
prietors that  were  reluctant  to  allow  it ;  but  it  is  always  recommended  and  pursued 
wheresoever  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way. 

4575.  Generally  speaking,  the  Missionai^  Society  does  encourage  the  missionaries  sent 
out,  to  teach  reading  among  the  slaves  ? — Certainly,  we  wish  it. 

4576.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that  slaves,  once  taught  to  read,  will  not  confine  their 
reading  to  religious  subjects,  but  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  read  what  most  interests 
them  in  regard  to  their  temporal  condition  ? — Of  course  that  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  talent  of  reading,  but  the  scope  of  their  reading  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  attainable,  which  comes  within  their  reach ;  we  of  course  endeavour  to  give  a 
proper  direction  to  their  reading,  so  far  as  missionary  observations  go,  by  their  reading  what 
IS  recommended  to  them.  We  cannot,  however,  restrain  their  liberty  in  that  respect, 
when  they  have  once  attained  it. 

4577.  Yoa  are  aware  no  precaution  on  your  part  can  restrain  the  slave,  when  he  has 
attained  the  talent  of  reading,  from  using  it,  V.o  xV\e  ^fe^vUw^  \.\v^i  viVvich  concerns  his  tern- 
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pond  as  well  as  his  spiritual  welfore? — Certainly;  but  nothing  beyond  religious  in- 
struction is  ever  permitted  to  be  communicated  to  them  by  the  missionaries ;  there  is  no 
reference  to  political  or  any  other  events ;  our  instructions  upon  those  points  are  very 
perpmptory. 

4578.  When  you  consider  the  great  share  which  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
slavery  at  tlie  present  moment  forms  of  the  public  discussions  both  here  and  in  Jamaica, 
are  you  not  of  opinion  that  the  slaves  possessing  the  faculty  of  reading  must  necessarily 
read  what  is  very  stimulating? — Certainly,  I  have  not  a  doubt  about  that;  it  is  inevitable, 
I  think. 

4579.  Recollecting  the  certainty  that  they  will  read  publications  of  this  sort,  and  re- 
flecting upon  the  nature  of  those  publications,  is  it  your  opinion  that  slavery  can  long 
continue,  the  slaves  possessing  this  knowledge  and  being  so  stimulated  ? — I  think  not. 

4580.  Entertaining  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  first  duty,  even  at  all  hazards,  to  educate 
the  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  knowledge,  and,  viewing,  the  impossi- 
bility when  so  educated  that  they  shall  continue  slaves,  have  you,  as  relates  to  your  own 
property,  been  prepared  to  anticipate  the  period  when  emancipation  may  be  forced  upon 
you  ? — I  have  not  anticipated  it  at  present,  so  far  as  I  am  aware ;  may  I  beg  to  know  to 
what  the  question  refers  ? 

4581.  Mr.  Knibb  has  informed  this  Committee  that  he  had  had  communication  with 
a  gentleman,  whose  name  he  did  not  in  the  first  instance  mention,  who  was  willing  to 
emancipate  the  slaves  on  his  estate,  on  the  condition  that  he,  Mr.  Knibb,  should  be  their 
spiritual  instructor ;  the  Committee  did  not  press  him  to  name  that  gentleman,  but  told 
Mr.  Knibb  to  communicate  with  him,  and  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  his 
name  being  given  to  the  Committee,  and  the  result  of  that  communication  was  your 
name  being  given  ? — With  my  permission. 

4582.  Upon  that  representation,  will  you  state  whether,  vnth  the  general  view  of  the 
subject,  you  are  prepared  to  anticipate  the  period  which  you  yourself  expect  when 
emancipation  may  be  forced  upon  the  proprietors  by  taking  yourself  early  steps  to  give 
it  ? — Mr.  Knibb  must  have  in  some  degree  misunderstood  me  on  that  point;  I  am  not 
prepared  to  anticipate  the  general  measure  at  this  moment.  I  am  rather  prepared  to 
wait  for  those  measures  which  I  trust  the  Government  of  the  country  will  see  it  its  duty 
to  adopt  in  reference  to  the  general  question.  I  should  feel  it  rash  as  an  individual  to 
precipitate  a  measure  of  that  nature  under  my  present  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and 
my  present  convictions  of  what  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  its  being  done  with  safety 
to  the  community  at  large. 

4583.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  your  principal  objection  to  be  that,  even  if 
you  were  personally  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice,  such  an  insulated  case  of  emancipa- 
tion, previous  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  measure,  would  not,  in  your  opinion,  be  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  or  good  of  the  entire  colony  ? — I  certainly  should  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  a  step  such  as  that 

4584.  With  reference  to  your  own  opinion  of  the  policy  of  a  general  measure,  would 
you  have  any  objection  to  state  what,  m  your  opinion,  combining  the  general  character 
and  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  is  the  line  which  should  be  token  ? — I  wish  that  the 
Govemment,  enlightened  as  it  may  be,  by  the  best  information  it  can  attain,  shall  adjudi- 
cate that  great  and  difficult  question,  involving  a  number  of  very  important  consider- 
ations. I  should  feel  it  my  duty,  and  it  would  be  my  happiness,  to  forward  the  views  of 
Government,  when  its  decision  was  once  taken ;  I  should  be  happy  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  forward  that,  being  then  convinced  I  was  acting  without  incurring  danger, 
which  would  be  probably  incurred,  if  I,  as  an  individual,  were  to  act  upon  my  own  pri- 
vate responsibility. 

4585.  May  not  the  present  price  of  sugar  be  considered  as  yielding  the  minimum  of 
profit  on  the  cultivation  ? — I  am  not  sufficiently  a  West  India  merchant  to  have  very 
extensive  and  accurate  views  on  those  points ;  it  is  but  a  secondary  object  of  attention 
to  myself,  and  it  is  in  the  management  of  Messrs.  Thomson,  Hankey,  Plummer  and  Co., 
so  that  I  really  do  not  profess  to  be  personally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  all  those 
considerations  that  necessarily  enter  mto  the  character  of  a  merchant.  Certainly  the  pre- 
sent prices  of  West  India  property  do  not  afford  interest  of  capital,  independently  of  any 
incumbrances  there  may  be  on  the  estates. 

4586.  It  being  your  good  fortune  to  be  by  no  means  dependent  on  your  West 
India  estate,  will  not  blunt  your  feelings  towards  those  who  are  in  that  situation? — By 
DO  means. 

4587.  Suppose  the  case  of  a  person  absolutely  dependent  on  his  West  India  property, 
and  admitting  for  a  moment  that  sugar  cannot  now  be  cvAXvv^Xei  ^X  >^^  \^^  ^\ '^^^^''^X 
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now  yields,  if  free  labour  should  enhance  the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  rate  of  profit,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  those  West  India  proprietors,  whose 
sole  subsistence  depends  upon  their  West  India  estates? — It  must  be,  of  cour^,  worse 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  worse  is  hardly  conceivable. 

4588.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  different  cost  of  production 
between  free  and  slave  labour  ?  —I  have  not  at  present ;  but  I  have  written  out  to  our 
attorney  in  Jamaica  to  give  me  those  data  that  would  enable  me  to  apply  that  question 
ro  our  own  estate.  Circumstances  may  possibly  vary  considerably,  and  therefore  wishing 
to  ascertain  that  point  in  reference  to  my  own  property,  I,  several  packets  ago,  wrote  out 
to  my  attorney  for  those  data  that  would  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
working  the  estate  by  slave  labour,  as  at  present,  aad  by  free  labour,  in  consequence  of 
any  liberation. 

4589.  Your  present  strong  disposition  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  emancipation  rests 
rather  on  general  principles  of  humanity  than  upon  a  view  to  your  own  money  interest 
as  a  proprietor  ? — Entirely  so ;  if  my  own  interest  as  a  proprietor  were  to  be  entirely 
merged,  I  hope  that  my  views  of  obligation,  moral,  religious,  and  social,  would  lead  me 
to  say  the  sacrifice  must  be  made;  I  hope  so. 

4590.  Your  other  means  are  ample,  and  you  are  aware  how  many  there  are,  who  have 
no  other  means  whatever?— I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  and  nevertheless  I  cannot  judge 
otherwise.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  others ;  I  can  only 
be  honest,  and  state,  when  asked,  what  my  own  are.  I  am  ready,  in  prosecution  of  a 
great  principle,  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  it  may  involve,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  would  not  ultimately  be  a  sacrifice.  ^ 

4591.  The  probable  extent  of  that  sacrifice  at  present  you  are  not  able  to  estimate?— 
Certainly  not. 

4592.  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  Mr.  Knibb  your  readiness  to  effect  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  your  property,  provided  he  would  go  and  super- 
intend that  establishment  ? — I  never  understood  Mr.  Knibb  to  put  that  question  to  me  in 
that  form. 

4593.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  nature  of  the  communication  which  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Knibb  on  the  subject? — I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Knibb  of 
several  hours ;  I  invited  him  to  my  house  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening,  that  we 
might  have  a  full  opportunity  of  discussing  the  whole  question,  and  consequently  the 
conversation  was  as  it  were  dilated  over  too  wide  a  surface  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  the  tenor  was  on  every  particular  point.  Besides  one  cannot  be  supposed, 
on  impressions  arising  from  such  temporary  communications,  to  have  made  up  one's 
mind  on  so  important  a  point  instanler,  so  as  to  lay  down  anything  as  a  precise  senti- 
ment on  which  one  was  inclined  to  act.  I  certainly  should  not  send  out  Mr.  Knibb, 
or  any  other  man,  at  this  moment  to  my  estate  with  a  letter  of  manumission  or  any  such 
docun^ent,  and  say  these  slaves  are  liberated  on  condition  of  your  remaining  there  as  a 
religious  instructor ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

4594.  Your  sentiments  being  those  you  have  just  expressed,  respecting  the  conse- 
quences of  one  individual  taking  upon  himself  to  do  such  an  act,  rather  than  giving  his 
concurrence  to  a  general  measure  of  emancipation,  do  you  believe  anything  fell  from 
you  which  would  authorize  Mr.  Knibb  in  asserting  to  the  -Committee  that  you  were 
prepared  to  emancipate  yiour  slaves  if  he  went  out  as  their  religious  instructor  ? — I  am 
certainly  not  aware  that  I  did  put  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  any  precise  condition 
such  as  that,  because  it  is  not  the  dictate  of  my  judgment  at  this  moment ;  nor,  so  far  as 
I  am  conscious,  was  it  at  the  time ;  if  I  have,  from  the  looseness  of  conversation,  given 
Mr.  Knibb  any  authority  for  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  I  must  have  been  misunder- 
stood. 

4595.  Did  you  express  any  anxiety  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  take  place 
during  your  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Knibb  ?  —  Certainly ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
emancipation,  undoubtedly. 

4596.  Did  you  express  in  any  terms  your  abhorrence  of  the  existing  state  of  slavery  ?— 
I  am  not  aware ;  I  am  Veady  to  express  it  in  very  strong  terms. 

4597.  Did  you  express  your  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  system  of  emancipation  ?— I 
dare  say  I  did ;  because  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  proper  system  to 
effect  emancipation.  I  must,  of  course,  hold  myself  a  judge  of  the  tenor  of  any  system 
that  I  should  co-operate  in,  except  that  it  were  adopted  by  authority. 

4598.  Did  you  express  any  horror  of  what  you  heard  of  the  treatment  of  the  mission- 
jines  Mu  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — Most  certainly. 

4^90,  That  Sseling  yoa  continue  to  entertain  1 — Indeed  1  do. 
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4600.  You  believe  them  to  have  been  persecuted  ? — I  do. 

4601 .  Have  you  had  any  other  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  treated,  except  that  which  has  been  communicated  to  you  by  them  ? 
— The  publications  circulated  at  large,  derived,  of  course,  mainly  from  their  own  testi- 
mony ;  but  I  presume,  stating  facts,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  indubitable,  as  they  are 
not  contradicted. 

4602.  Though  you  expressed  to  Mr.  Knibb  an  anxiety  to  co-operate  in  any  system  of 
emancipation,  it  was  not  any  system  of  emancipation  exclusively  applied  to  your  own 
estate,  but  a  system  of  emancipation  which  would  embrace  all  the  slaves  on  the  island  ? — 
Certainly,  as  far  as  my  opinion  has  gone  at  present. 

4603.  Did  you  speak  of  the  emancipation  of  your  own  slaves  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
I  did. 

4604.  Of  youT  desire  to  have  them  emancipated  ? — Of  my  desire  to  have  them  eman- 
cipated so  soon  as  they  were  fully  prepared. 

4605.  Did  you  express  your  wisn  to  have  the  spiritual  services  of  Mr.  Knibb  upon 
your  estate  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  very  ready,  if  it  were  prudent  ou  other  grounds,  for  Mr. 
Knibb  to  return  to  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  I  should  be  very  well  contented,  and  very 
desirous  to  let  Mr.  Knibb  return  to  his  former  relation  to  the  estate. 

4606.  Do  you  feel  a  confidence  in  Mr.  Knibb*s  integrity,  and  his  determination  to 
discharge  his  spiritual  duties? — I  do. 

4607.  You  would  be  desirous  of  employing  him  to  instruct  your  own  people  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  my  confidence  in  Mr.  Knibb  is  unshaken. 

4608.  In  case  of  emancipation  taking  place,  should  you  not  consider  the  assistance  of 
such  a  person  almost  indispensably  necessary  to  keep  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  peace  ? — 
I  should  think  it  highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary. 

4609.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Knibb,  anterior  to  his  going  to  Jamaica  ? — No, 
I  had  not ;  but  I  had  a  knowledge  and  for  many  years  a  kind  and  friendly  and  somewhat 
official  association  with  the  managing  body  to  which  Mr.  Knibb  belongs ;  the  managers  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  most  of  whom  I  know,  and  in  whom  I  can  place  the 
greatest  confidence. 

461 0.  When  speaking  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  you  expressed  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  preparatory  measures  of  precaution  before  such  emancipation  could 
take  place  ? — I  did  ;  I  have  always  held  that  opinion. 

4611.  Did  you  express  it  in  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Knibb? — I  think  I 
must  have  done  so. 

4612.  The  system  of  emancipation  you  contemplated  in  your  conversation  was  one 
applying  to  the  slaves  generally,  to  be  preceded  by  measuresof  precaution?— By  measures 
of  preparation,  most  certainly. 

4613.  You  spoke  of  the  slaves  on  your  own  estate  particularly,  did  you  not? — I  am 
not  aware  that  I  treated  the  question  in  any  other  way  than  by  generally  expressing  my 
own  desire  and  inclination  to  co-operate  personally ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say  this, 
that  Mr.  Knibb  might  have  reason  to  understand,  that  whether  the  proprietors  at  large 
decline  taking  preparatory  measures  by  way  of  instruction  and  in  other  ways  or  not, 
I  should  not  hold  myself  bound  by  their  reluctance  not  to  take  measures  on  my  part  that 
might  ultimately  tend  to  that,  and  I  have  done  it  already. 

4614.  This  conversation  lasted  a  considerable  length  of  time  ? — We  were  several  hours 
together. 

4615.  Do  you  believe  it  was  a  desultory  conversation? — It  was  a  very  diffuse  conversa- 
tion, going  over,  in  fact,  almost  the  whole  view  of  the  question ;  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  at  7arge,  and  as  applicable  to  my  own  individual  interests. 

4616.  Do  you  think,  from  the  nature  of  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  you 
and  Mr.  Knibb,  there  was  likely  to  be  any  misunderstanding  of  the  purport  and  effect  of 
it  ? — I  do  not  know ;  Mr.  Knibb  is  a  man  of  ardent  feelings,  and  the  construction 
that  he  might,  under  the  infiuence  of  those  feelings,  put  upon  the  terms  I  might  use,  I 
cannot  answer  for ;  I  have  had  conversations  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Society, 
upon  the  same  topics,  over  and  over  again. 

4617.  Is  that  Mr.  Dyer?— Yes. 

4618.  You  inherited  the  estate,  did  you  not  ? — It  came  to  me  by  succession,  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  house. 

4619.  You  did  not  purchase  it? — I  did  not. 

4620.  You  were  the  mortgagee  of  Arcadia,  were  you  not? — ^We  were,  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago.  I  have,  through  life,  been  a  good  deal  connected  with  the  West  Indian  *^  tH(^&& 
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now  yields,  if  free  labour  should  enhance  the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby  dtmmiih 
the  rate  of  profit,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  those  West  India  proprietors,  whose 
sole  subsistence  depends  upon  their  West  India  estates  ? — It  must  be,  of  course,  worse 
than  it  is  at  present,  and  worse  is  hardly  conceivable. 

4588.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  probable  different  cost  of  production 
between  free  and  slave  labour  ?  —I  have  not  at  present ;  but  I  have  written  out  to  our 
attorney  in  Jamaica  to  give  me  those  data  that  would  enable  me  to  apply  that  question 
ro  our  own  estate.  Circumstances  may  possibly  vary  considerably,  and  therefore  wishing 
to  ascertain  that  point  in  reference  to  my  own  property,  I,  several  packets  ago,  wrote  out 
to  m^  attorney  for  those  data  that  would  ascertain  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
working  the  estate  by  slave  labour,  as  at  present,  aad  by  free  labour,  in  consequence  of 
any  liberation. 

4589.  Your  present  strong  disposition  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  emancipation  rests 
rather  on  general  principles  of  humanity  than  upon  a  view  to  your  own  money  interest 
as  a  proprietor  ? — Entirely  so ;  if  my  own  interest  as  a  proprietor  were  to  be  entirely 
merged,  I  hope  that  my  views  of  obligation,  moral,  religious,  and  social,  would  lead  me 
to  say  the  sacrifice  must  be  made ;  I  hope  so. 

4590.  Your  other  means  are  ample,  and  you  are  aware  how  many  there  are,  who  have 
no  other  means  whatever  ? — I  am  fully  aware  of  that,  and  nevertheless  I  cannot  judge 
otherwise.  1  do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  feelings  of  others ;  I  can  only 
be  honest,  and  state,  when  asked,  what  my  own  are.  I  am  ready,  in  prosecution  of  a 
great  principle,  to  make  any  sacrifice  that  it  may  involve,  hoping,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  would  not  ultimately  be  a  sacrifice.  ^ 

4591.  The  probable  extent  of  that  sacrifice  at  present  you  are  not  able  to  estimate?— 
Certainly  not. 

4592.  Did  you  ever  communicate  to  Mr.  Knibb  your  readiness  to  effect  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  your  property,  provided  he  would  go  and  super- 
intend that  establishment  ? — I  never  understood  Mr.  Knibb  to  put  that  question  to  me  in 
that  form. 

4593.  Will  you  state  what  was  the  nature  of  the  communication  which  passed  between 
you  and  Mr.  Knibb  on  the  subject? — I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Knibb  of 
several  hours ;  I  invited  him  to  my  house  to  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening,  that  we 
might  have  a  full  opportunity  of  discussing  the  whole  question,  and  consequently  the 
conversation  was  as  it  were  dilated  over  too  wide  a  surface  for  me  to  be  able  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  the  tenor  was  on  every  particular  point.  Besides  one  cannot  be  supposed, 
on  impressions  arising  from  such  temporary  communications,  to  have  made  up  one's 
mind  on  so  important  a  point  instanler,  so  as  to  lay  down  anything  as  a  precise  senti- 
ment on  which  one  vvas  inclined  to  act.  I  certainly  should  not  send  out  Mr.  Knibb, 
or  any  other  man,  at  this  moment  to  my  estate  with  a  letter  of  manumission  or  any  such 
docuioent,  and  say  these  slaves  are  liberated  on  condition  of  your  remaining  there  as  a 
religious  instructor ;  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  that. 

4594.  Your  sentiments  being  those  you  have  just  expressed,  respecting  the  conse- 
quences of  one  individual  taking  upon  himself  to  do  such  an  act,  rather  than  giving  his 
concurrence  to  a  general  measure  of  emancipation,  do  you  believe  anything  fell  from 
you  which  would  authorize  Mr.  Knibb  in  asserting  to  the  -Committee  that  you  were 
prepared  to  emancipate  your  slaves  if  he  went  out  as  their  religious  instructor  ? — I  am 
certainly  not  aware  that  I  did  put  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  on  any  precise  condition 
such  as  that,  because  it  is  not  the  dictate  of  my  judgment  at  this  moment ;  nor,  so  far  as 
I  am  conscious,  was  it  at  the  time ;  if  I  have,  from  the  looseness  of  conversation,  given 
Mr.  Knibb  any  authority  for  drawing  such  a  conclusion,  I  must  have  been  misunder- 
stood. 

4595.  Did  you  express  any  anxiety  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  to  take  place 
during  your  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Knibb  ?  —  Certainly ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  see 
emancipation,  undoubtedly. 

4596.  Did  you  express  in  any  terms  your  abhorrence  of  the  existing  state  of  slavery  ?— 
I  am  not  aware ;  I  am  Veady  to  express  it  in  very  strong  terms. 

4597.  Did  you  express  your  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  system  of  emancipation  ? — I 
dare  say  I  did ;  because  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  proper  system  to 
effect  emancipation.  I  must,  of  course,  hold  myself  a  judge  of  the  tenor  of  any  system 
that  I  should  co-operate  in,  except  that  it  were  adopted  by  authority. 

4598.  Did  you  express  any  horror  of  what  you  heard  of  the  treatment  of  the  mission- 
an'es  I'u  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — Most  certainly. 

4SP0,  That  ieeling  you  continue  to  entertain  ? — Indeed  1  do. 
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4600.  You  believe  them  to  have  been  persecuted  ? — I  do. 

4601 .  Have  you  had  any  other  information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Mis- 
sionaries have  been  treated,  except  that  which  has  been  communicated  to  you  by  them  ? 
— The  publications  circulated  at  large,  derived,  of  course,  mainly  from  their  own  testi- 
mony ;  but  I  presume,  stating  facts,  which  are  to  be  taken  as  indubitable,  as  they  are 
not  contradicted. 

4602.  Though  you  expressed  to  Mr.  Knibb  an  anxiety  to  co-operate  in  any  system  of 
emancipation,  it  was  not  any  system  of  emancipation  exclusively  applied  to  your  own 
estate,  but  a  system  of  emancipation  which  would  embrace  all  the  slaves  on  the  island  ? — 
Certainly,  as  far  as  my  opinion  has  gone  at  present. 

4603.  Did  you  speak  of  the  emancipation  of  your  own  slaves  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
I  did. 

4604.  Of  youT  desire  to  have  them  emancipated  ? — Of  my  desire  to  have  them  eman- 
cipated so  soon  as  they  were  fully  prepared. 

4605.  Did  you  express  your  wisn  to  have  the  spiritual  services  of  Mr.  Knibb  upon 
your  estate  ? — Yes,  I  should  be  very  ready,  if  it  were  prudent  ou  other  grounds,  for  Mr. 
Knibb  to  return  to  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  I  should  be  very  well  contented,  and  very 
desirous  to  let  Mr.  Knibb  return  to  his  former  relation  to  the  estate. 

4606.  Do  you  feel  a  confidence  in  Mr.  Knibb*s  integrity,  and  his  determination  to 
discharge  his  spiritual  duties? — I  do. 

4607.  You  would  be  desirous  of  employing  him  to  instruct  your  own  people  ? — Cer- 
tainly ;  mv  confidence  in  Mr.  Knibb  is  unshaken. 

4608.  In  case  of  emancipation  taking  place,  should  you  not  consider  the  assistance  of 
such  a  person  almost  indispensably  necessary  to  keep  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  peace  ? — 
I  should  think  it  highly  desirable,  ii  not  absolutely  necessary. 

4609.  Had  you  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Knibb,  anterior  to  his  going  to  Jamaica  ? — No, 
I  had  not ;  but  I  had  a  knowledge  and  for  many  years  a  kind  and  friendly  and  somewhat 
official  association  with  the  managing  body  to  which  Mr.  Knibb  belongs ;  the  managers  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  most  of  whom  I  know,  and  in  whom  I  can  place  the 
greatest  confidence. 

461 0.  When  speaking  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  you  expressed  at  the  same 
time  the  necessity  of  preparatory  measures  of  precaution  before  such  emancipation  could 
take  place  ? — I  did  ;  I  have  always  held  that  opinion. 

4611.  Did  you  express  it  in  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Knibb? — I  think  I 
must  have  done  so. 

4612.  The  system  of  emancipation  you  contemplated  in  your  conversation  was  one 
applying  to  the  slaves  generally,  to  be  preceded  by  measuresof  precaution?— By  measures 
of  preparation,  most  certainly. 

4613.  You  spoke  of  the  slaves  on  your  own  estate  particularly,  did  you  not? — I  am 
not  aware  that  I  treated  the  question  in  any  other  way  than  by  generally  expressing  my 
own  desire  and  inclination  to  co-operate  personally ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  must  say  this, 
that  Mr.  Knibb  might  have  reason  to  understand,  that  whether  the  proprietors  at  large 
decline  taking  preparatory  measures  by  way  of  instruction  and  in  other  ways  or  not, 
I  should  not  hold  myself  bound  by  their  reluctance  not  to  take  measures  on  my  part  that 
might  ultimately  tend  to  that,  and  I  have  done  it  already 

4614.  This  conversation  lasted  a  considerable  length  of  time  ? — We  were  several  hours 
together. 

4615.  Do  you  believe  it  was  a  desultory  conversation  ? — It  was  a  very  diffuse  conversa* 
tion,  going  over,  in  fact,  almost  the  whole  view  of  the  question ;  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  at  7arge,  and  as  applicable  to  my  own  individual  interests. 

4616.  Do  you  think,  from  the  nature  of  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  you 
and  Mr.  Knibb,  there  was  likely  to  be  any  misunderstanding  of  the  purport  and  efiect  of 
it  ? — I  do  not  know ;  Mr.  Knibb  is  a  man  of  ardent  feelings,  and  the  construction 
that  he  might,  under  the  infiuence  of  those  feelings,  put  upon  the  terms  I  might  use,  I 
cannot  answer  for ;  I  have  had  conversations  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Society, 
upon  the  same  topics,  over  and  over  again. 

4617.  Is  that  Mr.  Dyer?— Yes. 

4618.  You  inherited  the  estate,  did  you  not  ? — It  came  to  me  by  succession,  as  a  part- 
ner in  the  house. 

4619.  You  did  not  purchase  it  ? — I  did  not. 

4620.  You  were  the  mortgagee  of  Arcadia,  were  you  not? — ^We  were,  upwards  of  forty 
years  ago.  I  have,  through  life,  been  a  good  deal  connected  with  the  We^t  lwdift,%\\.H«'«& 
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mortgagee  in  possession  for  several  years  as  executor  of  two  other  considerable  estates  in 
the  West  Indies. 

4621.  That  is  the  only  estate  now  remaining  ? — Yes,  except  that  I  am  yet  mortgagee  oC 
New  Hope  and  Albany  estate. 

4622.  Are  there  any  missionaries  of  the  London  Society  now  in  Jamaica  ? — No,  none 
in  Jamaica. 

4623.  Are  there  in  other  islands  ? — ^In  Berbice  and  Demerara ;  we  had  in  Trinidad, 
but  that  fell  to  the  ground ;  the  missionary  died  or  was  withdrawn,  I  am  not  certain 
which. 

4624.  You  have  alluded  to  measures  of  preparation  which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be 
taken  by  owners  previous  to  the  emancipation,  and  to  certain  measures  already  taken  by 
yourself;  will  you  state  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  by  yourself  to  prepare  for 
emancipation  ? — They  are  very  slight  and  incipient,  but  they  are  these :  I  have  given 
instructions  to  the  attorney,  at  his  discretion,  to  stop  some  of  the  supplies  that  are  ordi- 
narily granted  to  the  negoes,  and,  instead  of  finding  them  the  articles  themselves,  to  give 
them  a  compensation  for  them,  to  teach  them  the  application  of  money ;  and  to  prepare 
them,  so  far  as  that  may  go,  for  a  larger  measure  of  such  confidence  in  the  future  applica- 
tion of  what  might  be  otherwise  provided  for  them. 

4625.  Is  that  order  so  recently  given  that  you  are  unable  to  state  the  result  of  the  expe- 
riment?— ^Yes,  it  was  given  to  the  attorney  when  he  was  in  England  last ;  he  sailed  only 
in  January.  Instead  of  some  trivial  articles  which  are  usually  supplied,  I  agreed  that  he 
should  give  them  money  in  lieu ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  nave  an  opportunity  of 
being  cognizant  of  their  own  wants,  and  thus  take  one  little  step  towards  tlie  management 
of  themselves  under  other  circumstances. 

4626.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  last  accounts  from  your  estate,  no  change  of  any  importance 
had  been  introduced  into  the  management  difierent  from  that  of  other  sugar  proprietors? 
—No  change  whatever ;  the  period  was  not  arrived  for  it;  it  would  not  be  till  the  time  of 
sending  over  stores. 

4627.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  Committee  the  measures  of  preparation 
which,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  taken  by  the  proprietors  generally  with  a  view  to^  eman- 
cipation ? — It  has  appeared  to  me  (but  my  opinion  I  set  little  value  upon)  that  the 
Government  must  first  adjudicate  the  great  question  as  between  the  proprietors  and  the 
nation.  I  carry  my  notion  so  far,  as  Ibat  there  is  great  moral  guilt  in  it;  and  that  it 
IS  national ;  and  that  the  nation  must  be  content  to  bear  its  share  in  the  atonement  that  it 
may  involve. 

4628.  When  you  speak  of  preparatory  measures,  you  allude  to  legislative  measures  to 
be  taken  here  ? — I  do. 

4629.  Not  measures  to  be  taken  there,  as  to  the  improved  situation  of  the  slaves  or  their 
religious  instruction? — ^That  does  not,  in  my  view,  preclude  the  latter;  that  measures 
should  be  taken,  by  religious  instruction  and  other  preparations,  for  fitting  the  negroes 
themselves  for  the  advantageous  and  beneficial  use  of  freedom  whenever  it  comes.  I  db 
not  think,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  that  they  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  make 
a  useful  and  proper  use  of  the  benefit. 

4630.  Even  if  no  impediments  existed  here  in  carrying  such  a  legislative  measure,  or  if 
no  objections  occurred  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors  to  immediate  emanci- 
pation, narrowing  your  views  strictly  to  the  interests  of  the  slaves  themselves,  is  it  ^oor 
opinion  that,  with  a  view  to  their  interests,  immediate  eitiancipation  would  be  safe  or 
expedient  ? — I  may  err,  but  my  opinion  is  that  that  would  be  inexpedient.     I  should  de- 

Srecate  the  measure  of  an  Order  in  Council  going  out  without  preparation.     I  know  I 
iffer  from  many  with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit  of  associating,  and  for  whose  general  opi- 
nions I  entertain  respect. 

4631.  With  whatever  precautions  that  declaration  of  immediate  freedom  is  accompanied, 
still  you  think  that  no  precautionary  measure  could  countervail  the  danger  of  immediate 
emancipation  ? — Certainly  not ;  if  it  were  giving  the  negroes  instant  emancipation,  that  is 
to  the  full  extent  of  personal  liberty,  I  think  they  are  not  prepared,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  for  the  reception  of  so  extensive  a  boon  as  that. 

4632.  And  no  precautionary  checks  to  accompany  the  measure  occur  to  you,  which 
would  be  adequate  to  overcome  that  danger  ? — None  have  ever  occurred  to  me,  but  I  will 
not  pretend  to  say  that  there  could  be  none  adequate  to  the  exigency. 

4633.  Regarding  upon  this  subject  the  anxiety  to  obtain  the  object  of  emancipation,  it 
has  never  appeared  to  you  that  it  could  be  given  with  safety,  however  regarded  ? — ^I  has 
not ;  I  may  err,  but  that  is  my  opinion. 
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4634.  You  have  granted  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  negroes  in  lieu  of  stores  you 
vere  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  out? — I  have  given  permission  to  the  attorney  to  do  that, 
lut  as  to  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  that  commutation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  I  did  not 
coDceive  myself  to  be  a  sufficient  judge,  but  left  it  to  his  discretion ;  I  have  the  highest 
confidence  in  his  judgment  to  do  that. 

4635.  You  would  not  trust  yourself,  not  having  local  experience,  to  regulate  even  that 
matter? — Certainly  not;  he  knows  my  determination  and  my  wish  to  act  as  for  as  I  can 
consistently  in  the  furtherance  of  the  object,  and  I  have  in  him  that  kind  of  confidence  that 
he  will  not  counteract  nor  thwart  unnecessarily  my  wishes;  I  have  committed  the 
management  of  that  detail  to  his  hands. 

4636.  In  looking  to  the  working  of  any  preparatory  measure,  with  a  view  to  fit  the 
negro  to  receive  emancipation,  and  to  enable  that  measure  to  be  effected  also  without 
danger  to  the  community,  has  it  occurred  to  you  to  consider  it  an  essential  element,  that 
there  should  be  some  means  of  conciliating  and  promoting  con6dence  between  the  master 
and  the  slave'? — Undoubtedly ;  if  there  was  not  a  proper  state  of  mutual  feeling  between 
the  one  and  the  other,  of  course  great  danger  might  possibly  arise. 

4637.  With  your  feelings  of  anxiety  to  see  this  measure  accomplished  as  speedily  as 
it  can  be,  do  you  not  contemplate  with  regret  those  publications,  the  tendency  of  which 
must  necessarily  be  to  excite  feelings  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  the  roaster,  and  which, 
as  they  may  be  communicated  to  the  slaves,  may  be  the  means  of  leading  to  feelings  of 
distrust? — I  have  blamed  the  spirit  displayed  in  the  island,  and  have  blamed  the 
spirit  of  advocacy  in  this  country  ;  both  have  been  too  violent,  and,  in  my  opinion,  inju- 
dicious ;  I  have  therefore  never  associated  myself  with  these  measures ;  I  am  a  friend 
to  the  object  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  but  not  to  the  means  by  which  it  carries  on  its 
object. 

4638.  You  originally  belonged  to  the  African  Society,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
watch  the  execution  of  the  laws  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  but,  when  it  assumed 
its  new  character  and  new  functions  of  interfering  with  the  state  of  slavery,  you  withdrew 
from  it  ? — No ;  I  am  a  member  to  this  day  of  the  African  Society. 

4639.  Did  not  the  Anti-Slaver}r  Society  emanate  from  the  African  Society  ? — It  might 
arise  out  of  it,  but  they  are  distinct ;  I  never  became  a  member  of  the  Anti*Slavery 
Society  for  that  reason ;  had  their  measures  been  more  in  accordance  with  my  opinions,  I 
would  have  supported  the  one  as  well  as  the  other ;  I  may  be  in  ignorance. 

4640.  You  say  you  have  held  no  communication  with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  have 
you  held  no  communication  with  the  West  India  body  ? — Never. 

4641.  Have  you  attended  none  of  their  meetings  ? — ^Yes,  I  have. 

4642.  Is  not  that  a  species  of  communication  ? — I  once  attended  a  public  meeting  of 
the  West  India  body,  one  called  very  soon  after  the  disturbances  in  Demerara;  I 
attended  there  to  repel  any  charge  or  any  insinuation  which  might  be  brought  against 
nrissionary  exertions  in  the  West  Indies ;  I  called  upon  one  of  the  leading  members  of 
that  association,  and  said,  '<  Sir,  I  will  be  there,  if  any  charge  be  brought  against  mis- 
sionaries and  their  instructions  in  the  West  Indies ;  I  am  there  for  the  very  purpose  of 
repelling  that  charge.'^  I  went  accordingly,  but  there  was  none,  and  I  had  the  happiness 
therefore  of  remaining  silent;  that  is  the  only  meeting  I  ever  attended  of  the  West  India 
body  in  any  shape  whatever. 

4643.  Do  you  think  that  slavery  is  conductive  to  the  moral  advancement  and  to  the 
physical  comfort  of  those  who  are  under  it  ? — By  no  means ;  I  am  an  enemy  to  slavery  in 
the  abstract. 

4644.  Have  you  formed  any  notion  as  to  the  plan  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  aaopt 
to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  slavery  ? — I  have  not  a  sufficient  confidence  in  my  own  judg- 
ment to  enter  upon  that ;  I  think  that  the  Government  should  regard  it  as  a  national 
question  ;  I  have  said  before  that  I  think  it  is  a  national  crime  rather  than  an  individual 
one,  and  that  it  requires  a  national  atonement ;  and  I  have  signed  many  petitions  to  the 
legislature,  but  I  have  ever  declined  to  sign  a  petition  that  did  not  either  more  or  less 
directly  involve  the  consideration  of  compensation. 

4645.  When  you  speak  of  legislative  measures  here,  do  you  contemplate  a  legislative 
measure  which  recognized  the  principle  of  compensation  ? — A  legislative  measure  deciding 
the  extinction  of  slavery  in  due  time,  and  involving  in  itself  a  compensation ;  but  of  the 
nature  or  extent  of  that  I  profess  to  be  at  present  unable  to  give  any  opinion,  I  leave  that 
to  others  ;  but  a  compensation  in  some  shape  or  other. 

4646.  Did  it  occur  to  you,  with  reference  to  a  legislative  measure  decreeing  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery,  that  there  are  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  colonies  which  possess  local  legis- 
latures ;  and  that  it  would  be  rather  a  strong  measure  to  effect  this  without  the  determi- 
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nation  of  those  legislative  bodies  which  exist  as  part  of  the  constitution  ? — That  goes 
more  into  the  detail  than  in  the  prosecution  of  any  views  I  have  yet  gone ;  I  leave  that 
to  be  adjusted  between  the  proper  authorities. 

4647.  When  you  say  that  the  extinction  of  slavery  should  wait  till  a  plan  of  compen* 
sation  is  adopted,  are  you  to  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  negroes  owe  any  compentt- 
tion  to  the  planters  ? — No. 

4G48.  Do  you  think,  in  justice,  the  negroes  can  be  detained  in  slavery  because  there  if  f 
an  unsettled  account  between  the  British  Grovemment  and  the  planter  ?— Not  in  point  of  t 
absolute  justice ;  the  negroes  can  owe  nothing  themselves  to  their  proprietors. 

4649.  Have  you,  as  connected  with  the  Missionary  Society,  found  that  great  obstruc- 
tions have  been  cast  in  the  way  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  ? — We  have 
found  a  great  difference;  it  depends  upon  the  inclination  of  individual  proprietois: 
some  invite  missionaries,  and  give  every  facility,  as  in  my  own  instance ;  others  are  more 
or  less  reluctant,  and  of  course  place  greater  or  less  restrictions  upon  the  missionaries,  if 
they  admit  them  at  all. 

4650.  You  say  that  the  negroes  are  not  fit  at  present  for  emancipation ;  to  what  do 
you  ascribe  the  feet  that  those  persons  are  not  in  a  condition  to  exercise  the  ordinary 
rights  and  duties  of  human  nature  ? — To  that  absence  of  just  information  and  knowledge, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  that  absence  of  proper  and  manly  feeling  which  the  circumstance 
of  slavery  itself  involves ;  it  is  a  degrading  system,  consequently  the  individual  under 
that  system  is  degraded,  and  requires  to  be  elevated  by  instruction  and  preparation  before 
he  can  make  a  proper  use  of  liberty. 

4651.  Smith,  the  missionary  of  Demerara^  was  sent  out  by  your  Society,  was  he  not?— 
He  was. 

4652.  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  attending 
his  trial  ? — ^Indeed  I  was  well  acquainted  with  them ;  Iiord  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  well  knew  I  was  acquainted  with  that  case ;  for  I  was  a  very  strenuous  opponent 
of  their  proceedings  in  it. 

4653.  You  have  stated  that  you  conceive  there  is  great  danger  in  immediate  emanei-  fa 
pation.  At  the  present  moment,  setting  aside  the  question  of  civilization,  do  you  feel  i 
equal  danger  in  a  system  of  emancipation  upon  this  plan,  that  if  slavery  were  declared 
determinable  in  ten  years,  and  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  negroes  might  be  emancipated 
each  year,  preference  being  given  in  all  cases  to  those  negroes  who  have  made  the  most 
advancement  in  religious,  moral,  and  orderly  conduct,  would  you  consider  a  plan  of  that 
bort  equally  hazardous  with  immediate  emancipation  ? — I  would  rather  decline  pledging 
an  opinion  on  any  specific  measure ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  should  be  done.  I 
observe  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  term  "  imme- 
diate emancipation  ;'*  it  is  a  term  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  seen  employed,  because  it  will 
be  used  under  different  adaptations  by  different  persons.  I  observe,  in  an  advertisement 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  a  qualification  of  that  term,  which  seems  to  contemplate 
distance  in  point  of  period,  and  preparation  in  point  of  fact. 

4654.  Do  you  refer  to  the  advertisement  which  calls  for  pledges  from  the  candidates  at 
the  approaching  election  ? — No,  it  is  an  advertisement  in  reference  to  the  lectures  tliat 
have  been  delivered.  I  have  observed  that  the  tendency  and  meaning  of  the  term  is  so 
qualified  as  to  render  it  less  apparently  objectionable  than  its  own  natural  import  seems 
to  make  it ;  the  words  are  those,  "  Immediate  emancipation,"  thereby  meaning  an  imme- 
diate substitution  of  judicial  for  private  and  irresponsible  authority,  involving  the  simul- 
taneous establishment  of  a  system  of  equality  with  the  free-born  subject  in  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  rights. 

4655.  Do  you  not  consider  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  emancipating  a  slave  in  t 
British  colony  than  there  would  be  in  emancipating  in  a  colony  belonging  to  a  despotic 
power,  on  account  of  the  different  rights  as  a  free  man  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  in 
the  two  cases  ? — I  hardly  know  what  opinion  so  hastily  to  give  upon  that  question ;  it  is 
an  abstract  question  which  I  have  not  previously  considered. 

4656.  Do  you  think  that  the  complete  liberty  of  the  press  is  not  another  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  progress  to  the  measure  of  emancipation  ? — I  think  not ;  for  I  should  think 
that  the  press  in  such  a  case  as  that  would  fall  in  with  the  general  measure  adopted  by 
the  Government.  I  should  consider  then  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  no  longer 
be  abused  on  that  subject,  and  that,  if  a  rational  and  becoming  mode  of  treating  it  were 
adopted^  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  no  longer  to  be  feared. 

4657.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  period  when  emancipation  would  be  complete ; 
/he  question  refers  to  the  progress  towards  if?— I  am  thinking  of  the  same,  aud  that  if  a 

reasonable  ground  of  the  hope  of  liberty  vieie  VieVd  omX  Xo  \5tv^  xv^^xofe^,  ^xvd  Teligiow 
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instnictciTs  were  authorized  to  combine  it  with  their  instmctions,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that 
the  issue  would  be  salutary.  It  is  the  incompatibility,  as  it  appears,  between  the  very 
system  and  state  of  slavery  with  Christian  instruction  in  its  due  extent,  that  perhaps  con- 
stitutes the  danger ;  it  is  my  opinion,  therefore,  that  were  hope  held  out  to  the  negro 
that  he  should  be  liberated  in  such  a  way  and  manner  at  such  period  and  under  such  con- 
ditions, and  a  missionary  were  authorized  to  tell  him  the  fact  plainly  to  make  him  under- 
stand it,  and  to  induce  him,  under  the  influence  of  religious  instruction,  to  a  patiept 
waiting  for  and  preparation  for  it ;  I  conceive  that  this  would  be  the  most  safe  practical 
method  of  carrying  this  great  measure  to  its  issue.  The  danger  is  of  the  negro  under 
present  circumstances  misconstruing  that  which  in  itself  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the 
subject.  You  cannot  preach  Christianity  to  a  negro  slave  so  as  to  suppress  those  natural 
fieelings  he  must  have  in  reference  to  his  own  state. 

4658.  Do  you  think,  if  Christianity  were  preached  to  the  negro  generally,  he  wouM 
be  apt  to  notice  certain  passages  in  the  Bible  that  would  lead  him  to  think  bis  state  was 
one  of  unjust  oppression  ? — Most  undoubtedly,  the  negro  cannot  read  the  Bible  without 
finding  ont  that  his  state  is  incompatible  with  that  which  the  Bible  teaches. 

4659.  Is  it  your  opinion,  generally,  that  either  if  we  retain  slavery  we  roust  renounce 
the  teaching  of  Christianity,  or,  if  we  determine  on  the  teaching  of  Christianity,  we  must 
abandon  slavery  ? — If  you  determine  to  evangelize  the  negro  by  a  fair  and  open  inculca- 
tion of  Christianity  in  all  its  precepts  and  doctrines^  slavery  must  fall;  yet  1  truly  believe 
that  Christianity  itself  furnishes  the  best  guard  against  the  evils  apprehended  from  it,  inf 
the  patient  and  humble  submission  under  the  dispensations  of  Providence  which  it  in- 
spires, and  the  submission  to  constituted  authorities  which  it  enjoins. 

4660.  Do  you  believe  it  must  fall  by  insurrection  ? — No,  that  is  not  the  necessary  con- 
sequence by  any  means.  It  will  fall  from  the  general  effect  produced  by  it,  on  the  one 
Und  upon  the  negro,  whatever  that  may  be ;  and  it  must  fall  from  the  social  consequences 
affecting  the  proprietors  themselves.  A  period,  I  am  persuaded,  will  come,  beyond 
^hich  the  proprietor  cannot  hold  that  unjust  possession  which  he  now  has  of  his  fellow- 
man  as  a  slave. 

4661.  You  think  that  the  work  will  be  moral  and  not  physical? — I  do,  if  it  is  rightly 
treated  by  the  competent  authorities. 

4662.  If  it  is  moral,  it  will  be  a  work  of  time  ? — Yes,  I  contemplate  it  as  a  work  of 
time;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  what  time,  whether  longer  or  shorter. 

4663.  Do  you  believe  that  a  strong  statement  of  the  extent  of  wrong  under  which  he 
is  suffering,  promulgated  among  the  slaves,  is  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  the  measure  ? — No,  I  blatne  those  strong  statements ;  I  think  they  lead 
to  much  mischief. 

4664.  Do  you  think  they  lead  to  a  Christian  state  of  mind,  either  in  those  who  are 
slaves  or  those  who  hold  them  in  slavery  ? — No ;  I  would  no  more  give  a  strong  statement 
to  the  negro  of  his  yrrongs,  than  I  would  tell  to  a  patient  labouring  under  a  critical 
disease,  the  extent  of  the  danger  under  which  he  is  lying. 

4665.  Even  though  you  thought  the  wrongs  of  the  negroes  were  very  grievous  and 
severe  ? — Certainly  ;  1  would  practically  mitigate  them,  not  expose  them. 

4666.  You  think,  under  the  present  state  of  things,  the  truth  must  be  concealed  ? — I 
think  that  ought,  as  it  respects  the  negroes  themselves,  to  be  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
delicacy. 

4667.  Adverting  to  the  moral  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the  inculcation  of 
Christianity,  do  you  contemplate  from  its  effects  the  acquisition,  by  the  slave,  of  those 
habits  of  industry,  and  that  consideration  for  his  future  temporal  interests,  which  might 
lead  to  his  engaging  in  the  cultivation  of  estates  on  receiving  wages  ? — I  conceive  that 
the  due  inculcation  of  Christianity  will  induce  those  moral  feelings  and  habits  that  will 
ameliorate  the  character,  and  condition,  and  the  habits  of  the  negro  population.  We  find 
it  invariably  to  be  so,  wherever  Christianity  has  laid  hold  of  the  negroes. 

4668.  Have  you,  in  considering  this  subject,  adverted  to  those  peculiarities  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  colonial  possessions,  as  contrasted  with  the  former  state  of  Europe,  in 
reference  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  that  in  our  colonies,  from  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  labour  is  requisite  in  procuring  the  requisites  of  life,  and 
that  there  is  a  greater  necessity  for  a  resort  to  artificial  wants  to  induce  habits  of  volun- 
tary labour? — ^I  think  so;  I  think  that  indolence  is  a  natural  propensity;  and  I  think  also, 
that  that  indolence  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  condition  in  which  the  negro  lives.  I  con- 
ceive tbat,.if  I  got  no  remuneration  for  my  labour,  if  it  were  exacted  of  me  at  the  arbi- 
trary will  of  my  owner,  I  should  render  as  small  a  portion  of  it  as  IcoxM*,  v<^  ^WqJA"^\ 
Oo  so. 
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4669.  Have  you  considered  what  must  necessarily  be  the  effect  upon  the  slave,  wl 
he  can  furnish  himself  so  easily  as  he  can  in  the  colonies,  with  the  means  of  his  sobsilt*' 
ence  ? — Of  course  a  fresh  stimulus  must  be  applied,  and  a  remuneration  for  his  labour, 
undoubtedly. 

4670.  You  have  never  heard  of  any  insurrections  caused  by  the  preaching  of  Ihif^^ 
Gospel  in  Europe,  have  you  ? — I  have  certainly  read  of  insurrections  from  the  oppositioifl'^ 
to  preaching  the  Gospel ;  the  history  of  Europe  furnishes  many,  but,  as  the  direct  cod»v'^ 
quence  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  I  certainly  do  not  know  any.  v  < 

4671.  From  your  connexion  with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  has  any  oppositieKV^ 
which  has  existed  in  the  colonies,  been  directed  to  those  who  were  connected  with  thef  M" 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  to  any  who  might  be  exclusively  connected  with  Weslejf^ 
ans  or  Baptists  ? — Perhaps  not  overtly,  not  to  the  same  extent  overtly ;  there  is  necessarily^ 
perhaps,  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy  against  those  who  do  not  come  out  under  that  coo- 
stituted  authority  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  to  in  the  parent  country ;  bot^f  ^ 
with  reference  to  the  pure  and  simple  preaching  of  Christianity,  in  that  the  West  Indita 
prejudice  knows  very  little  difference,  it  is  against  the  tenor  of  the  thing  itself,  and  thf ' 
preachers  of  those  doctrines ;  whetlier  missionaries  be  connected  with  the  EstablisKment, 
or  a  Baptist,  or  be  of  any  other  denomination,  the  same  opposition  will  be  found  agaiMt' 
them. 

4673.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  of  persons  who  have  taken  considerable  peiii% 
and  furnished  abundant  facilities  for  the  introduction,  upon  their  properties,  of  personi 
connected  with  the  Established  Church,  who  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  to  come  vpoo 
their  properties  those  who  were  Baptists  orWesleyans? — They  naturally  would  givei 
preference  to  those  of  their  own  denomination ;  I  know  individuals  who  make  selectioM^ 
and  who  would  prefer  a  member  of  the  Establishment ;  I  know  others,  who  are  memben 
of  other  societies,  prefer  the  Methodists,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  preferred  the  Baptisli; 
it  was  not  from  any  preference  I  gave  to  them  over  the  Church  of  England  roissioiwiy,  f  pa 
but  that  I  wrote  out  for  inquiry,  and  I  found  the  missions  of  the  Baptists  were  mart 
advantageously  situated  than  those  of  the  other  denominations,  as  it  regarded  local  pontioBy 
and  that  several  of  the  negroes  upon  our  estate,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  missionaria 
upon  it,  were  already  connected  with  the  Baptist  congregations  at  a  few  miles  distance, 
therefore  I  gave  them  the  preference,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  character  of  the 
society  in  England  with  whom  they  stood  connected. 

4673.  How  long  ago  was  it  you  sent  out  those  directions  as  to  the  emplo3rment  of 
Baptist  missionaries  ? — 1  have  been  in  the  possession,  as  proprietor,  only  about  three 
years ;  it  was  as  soon  as  I  was  in  that  state,  that  I  felt  the  obligation  to  do  as  I  have  done, 
and  wrote  to  my  attorney,  asking  him  which  of  the  bodies  were  the  most  advantageously  - 
situated  for  visiting  the  estate,  the  Moravians,  the  Methodists,  or  the  Baptists,  or  any  other 
that  there  might  be  there,  whose  sentiments  accorded  with  my  own. 

4674.  Your  reference  to  the  attorney  was  with  a  view  to  ascertain  which  species  d 
religious  instruction  was  most  conveniently  situate  to  the  property  to  have  the  most  ready 
access  to  it  ? — ^Yes ;  the  fundamental  principles  are  all  the  same ;  there  may  be  extraneous 
matters ;  whether  the  negro  was  nominally  a  Wesleyan-Methodist  or  a  Baptist,  was  to 
me  a  matter  of  no  moment. 

4675.  Had  you  reason  to  hope  or  expect  that  religious  instruction  would  be  adminis- 
tered to  your  negroes,  by  any  persons  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  there? — ^I  had 
no  reason  to  hope  it. 

4676.  Are  you,  yourself,  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  ? — I  am  not ;  I  am  a 
dissenter. 

4677.  What  measures  would  you  recommend  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  religious 
instruction,  and  preventing  religious  persecution? — lam  unprepared  to  give  an  answer  to 
that  question. 

4678.  You  were'understood  to  say  that  a  system  of  religious  instruction  was  most 
desirable  for  fitting  the  negroes  for  emancipation  ? — I  did. 

4679.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  great  hostility  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
slaves  among  a  considerable  body  of  proprietors  in  the  West  Indies? — I  certainly 
understand  there  is. 

4680.  If  religious  instruction  be  necessary,  and  there  are  barriers  and  impediments  to 
religious  instruction,  what  measures  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt,  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  that  religious  persecution,  and  to  promote  the  religious  instructioa 
of  the  slaves  ? — I  really  am  unable  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  that  question ;  I  have  not 

local  experience;  I  should  be  very  glad  if  it  were  possible  to  conciliate  all  the  proprietors, 
fhat  tbey  might  with  one  accord,  and,  if  they  saw  xVvevc  on«i^  Vq\!w^"sX>  ^^^  ^cwild  do  it 
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ily ;  that  is  my  opinion ;  I  know  no.  better  way  than  that  of  placing  the  religious 
actors  under  the  responsibility  of  acknowledged  bodies  in  this  country.  I  know  no 
way  than  that  of  missionaries  (whatever  the  name  may  be),  being  authorized  by 
ituted  bodies,  ready  and  willing  to  hold  themselves  in  some  measure  responsible  for 
conduct  when  they  go  out,  as  the  missionary  societies  do  with  regard  to  the  mission- 
sent  out  by  them.  There  is  one  point  on  which  it  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  I  may 
been  misunderstood,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  compensation ;  I  consider  that  the 
ct  of  compensation  to  proprietors  should  be  a  part  of  the  genend  measure  as  adopted 
e  Legislature,  certainly  not  that  it  should  distinctly  precede  it ;  but  that  it  should 
part. 

31.  Concurrent  with  the  others? — Yes;  and  of  course  the  effect  would  be  in  the 
st  degree  conciliatory,  and  go  in  a  great  measure  to  the  removal  of  those  opposing 
gs  and  sentiments  which  must  be  a  chief  source  of  danger.  It  would,  in  my  judg- 
,  be  a  measure  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  be 
3t  beneficial  measure  for  paving  the  way  for  the  arrival  of  that  which  every  one  must 

32.  You  cannot  hold  out  that  the  negro  owes  any  compensation,  or  any  debt  to  his 
)t  ? — Not  the  negro,  certainly,  but  the  nation  does,  in  my  opinion ;  slavery  is  a  na- 
[  act,  and  it  has  involved  national  consequences ;  it  derives  resources  from  it.  When 
issignment  which  made  me  a  proprietor  took  place,  and  made  me  reluctantly  what 

now,  though  it  did  not  make  me  a  farthing  better,  the  Legislature  took  from  me 
for  the  stamp  upon  that  transaction. 

33.  You  do  not  think  that  because  the  Legislature  took  out  of  your  pocket  £800,  the 
'  ought  to  be  continued  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? — I  have  avowed  that  all  along ;  the 
)  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  owes  nothing,  but  the  nation  does. 

34.  Your  ancestor,  from  whom  you  derived  that  mortgage,  as  well  as  every  other  per- 
lurchasing  property  in  the  West  Indies,  purchased  it  knowing  it  was  a  property  sale- 
ander  the  laws  of  the  land  ? — It  was  not  purchased,  it  was  tsdcen  on  advances. 

35.  Purchases  in  the  West  Indies  and  mortgages  in  the  West  Indies  are,  in  your 
on,  under  the  same  solemn  sanction  of  the  law  as  other  property  ? — I  think  so. 

36.  Do  not  you  think  that  at  the  time  when  the  purchase  was  made,  the  ancestors 
s  present  proprietor  was  aware  that  it  was  an  unjust  act  to  make  that  purchase  ? — I 
'  do  not  think  he  had  any  such  feeling ;  it  is  to  be  recollected  it  is  a  feeling  which 
isen  up  very  much  in  modem  times ;  the  moral  turpitude  of  it  has  been  ever  the 
;  but  the  public  feeling  upon  it  has  become  different. 

37.  Are  you  able,  from  your  connexion  with  the  Missionary  Society  or  otherwise,  to 
whether  the  indisposition  towards  religious  instruction  in  the  West  Indies  on  the 
df  the  planters  has  diminished  much  within  the  last  few  years  ? — I  think  it  is  miti- 
g  very  fast,  that  the  good  effects  are  so  manifesting  themselves  that  the  hostility  is 
ly  diminishing.     We  find  it  so  in  Demerara  and  Berbice. 

B8.  You  would  think  that  the  less  bloody  character  of  all  the  late  insurrections  has 
id  rather  to  produce  that  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  planters  ? — No,  I  do  not  associate 
opinion  with  any  late  insurrection,  but  with  the  general  amelioration  that  is  evident 
e  character  of  the  religiously  instructed  negro. 

89.  In  saying  that  there  is  an  improvement  with  respect  to  religious  instmction,  do 
lot  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ? — I  believe  I  speak  their 
nients,  but  not  with  any  authority  from  themselves ;  I  believe  it  is  the  impression  on 
mind,  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society ;  but  I  have  no  authority 
them,  nor  do  I  at  present  speak  as  their  official  organ,  for  I  am  not  their  treasurer 

The  Rev.  William  Knibb,  called  in  ;  and  farther  Examined. 

90.  YOU  are  understood  to  have  stated  that  you  made  no  such  speech  as  that  printed 
B  paper  called  the  "  Bristol  Gazette"  ?— I  said  that  was  not  my  speech,  not  at  all 
peech. 

91 .  Did  you  not  yourself  furnish  those  extracts  to  the  printer  ?— I  did  not. 

92.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Kington  ? — No,  I  do  nol. 

93.  Had  you  had  any  printed  questions  furnished  to  you  to  look  over  before  you 
here  as  a  witness  ? — I  tiad, 

94.  From  whom  did  you  receive  those  printed  questions  ?—  I  cannot  say  exactly  by 
D,  they  were  left  at  the  bouse,  and  I  cannot  say  who  \efl  ^%m. 
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4695.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  George  Stephen  upon  the  subject  of 
questions  ? — I  had. 

4696.  Did  Mr.  George  Stephen  apply  to  you  to  come  as  a  witness  to  this  Co; 
— No,  he  did  not. 

4697.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  communication  jou  had  with  Mr.  George  S 
— We  conversed  on  different  subjects ;   but  nothing  respecting  oiy  coming  here 
witness. 

4698.  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  coming  here  as  a  witness  ?— I  really  cannot  say 
I  think  it  is  very  likely  I  might  say  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness. 

4699.  Did  you  see  him  before  you  were  summoned  ? — I  cannot  say  wSiether  it 
before  or  after. 

4700.  How  early  after  your  arrival  in  England  were  you  summoned  to  attend 
Committee  ? — I  think  the  summons  was  on  the  4th  of  July. 

4701.  Before  you  received  the  summons  signed  by  the  Chairman  of  this  Com 
had  you  received  any  application  to  come  here  as  a  witness  ? — No. 

4702.  Had  you  made  any  communication  to  any  one,  stating  that  you  were  d 
of  becoming  a  witness  here  ? — No,  not  in  the  least. 

4703.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  the 
you  were  in  Jamaica  ? — No,  I  never  wrote  to  them  in  my  life. 

4704.  Had  you  a  communication  with  them  ? — No. 

4705.  You  were  not  in  the  habit  of  having  communications  with  any  persons  coim< 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  while  you  were  in  Jamaica  ? — No,  not  one. 

4706.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  copies  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Report  from  England 
1  think  I  have  had  one  or  two  bound  up  in   magazines,  but  oever  in  separate 
that  I  am  aware  of. 

4707.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  regularly  in  the  course  of  each  year  you 
in  Jamaica,  copies  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reports  ? — No. 

4708.  How  often  did  you  receive  the  Anti-Slavery  Reports? — I  do  not  think  I 
received  above  one. 

4709.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  transmitted  to  any  of  your  brother  missionaries 
—I  cannot  state  that. 

4710.  Did  you  ever  see  any  copies  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Reports  in  the  island  ?— I 
seen  but  very  few  there ;  I  have  seen  some,  but  how  they  got  there  I  cannot  tell. 

4711.  Although  not  receiving  them  separately,  did  you  receive  them  bound  up  with 
tracts? — No,  I  did  not. 

4712.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  copy  which  you  say  you  did  receive  ? — I  tl 
it  was  bound  up  with  a  magazine,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

47]  3.  You  never  received  any  other  but  that  one  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  I  do 
recollect  receiving  any.  ' 

4714.  You  do  not  mean  to  state  probably  that  you  have  not  received  other  copies 
sides  that  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  there  were  any  in  parcels  of  books ;  there  might  ba^ 
been ;  I  did  not  read  the  one  I  had  got. 

4715.  You  have  stated,  in  a  former  part  of  your  examination,  that  the  negroes 
debarred  from  religious  privileges,  and  were  flogged  for  attending  the  House  of  God; 
the  negroes  themselves  communicate  those  circumstances  to  you,  their  being  def 
of  religious  privileges  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  that  answer  of 
was  given  ;   I  should  be  glad  to  see  it. 

4716.  Without  reference  to  the  allusion  to  that  previously  said,  did  any  negroes 
plain  to  you  of  being  debarred  of  religious  privileges  ? — They  have. 

4717.  What  answer  did  you  give  to  them  when  they  have  thus  complained  ? — ^I 
cannot  stale  in  the  exact  words  of  the  answer ;  I  have  told  them  sometimes  that  I  ho^^ 
it  would  not  continue  long,  and  that  they  must  be  obedient  to  their  owners ;  but,  ai  J 
have  frequently  stated  to  this  Committee,  I  never  entered  much  into  subjects  of  that  na* 
ture  with  them. 

4718.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that,  where  a  negro  has  spoken  to  you  of  his  being  detoiM 
religious  privileges,  you  remained  perfectly  silent,  except  telling  him  he  must  obey  r^ 
master  ? — I  did  not  say  I  remained  perfectly  silent,  but  that  I  did  not  take  a  great  dm 
notice  of  it,  because  I  did  not  consider  it  wise  and  right  to  enter  into  discussions,  i 
being  able  to  gain  the  exact  truth  of  what  he  might  state ;  I  may  have  made  a  fi 
remarks,  saying,  perhaps,  I  am  sorry  it  is  so ;  I  hope  it  will  be  better,  or  something 
that  kind. 

47'! 9.  Was  it  possible  for  the  negro    to  make  those  remarks  made  by  you  ^^**^2S 
communicated  to  you  such  complaints,  w\lY\ouX  \ti^wt\tk^  ?xo\£iiORax>^«x.>jw\diaaippW^J 
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I  the  conduct  of  his  master  ? — I  cannot  exactly  state  what  would  he  the   inference  he 
would  draw ;  I  should  certainly  not  convey  to  him  the  impression  that  I  did  approve 
'^  religious  persecution ;  but   it  is  some  time  since  any  particular  case  of  that  kind  has 
irr^y  and  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recollect  the  precise  nature  of  the  instructions  I 
ly  have  given. 

>'4730.  Who  was  the  head  of  that  congregation  to  which  those  negroes  belonged  who 

say  were  taken  in  the  rebellion  ? — Generally  speaking,  I  think  they  were  connected 

Mr.  Burcheirs  church,  but  I  will  not  say ;  there  were  some  in  different  churches.   In 

to  g^ve  a  more  clear  idea  of  the  truth,  I  think  I  stated  that  there  were  three  taken 

that  belonged  to  my  own  church. 

^4721.  The  others  belonged  to  Mr.  Burcheirs? — Yes,  and  some  others;  but  I  confine 

remarks  to  my  own  denomination. 

1722.  You  stated,  that  a  nolle  prosequi  was  entered  by  the  Attorney-General  on  the 
iictment  preferred  against  you  at  the  Cornwall  Assizes,  do  you  know  the  reason  why 
was  done? — He  never  told  me  why  he  did  it;  I  heard  thus  far  through  my  attorney, 
if  Mr.  Gardner^s  case  broke  down,  he  would  not  enter  upon  mine;  but  that  is  not 
!ial  information.  I  went  into  the  Court  ready  for  trial  with  my  witnesses,  and  his 
IT  the  Chief  Justice  said,  *^  You  will  have  the  kindness,  Mr.  Knibb,  to  remove  your 
fsses  ;*'  I  said,  <'  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  not  to  be  tried  ;*'  he  said,  **  You  are  not, 
ite  is  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  ;**  I  bowed,  and  went  out. 
i  4723.  Do  you  happen  to*  know  that  the  consolidated  Slave  Law  which  passed  did  not 
ime  into  operation  until  the  first  of  November  1831, .and  that  there  is  a  provi  so  in  it  that 
1^  free  person  can  be  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  slaves,  as  to  any  act  done  anterior 
'tbe  law  coming  into  force ? — I  believe  that  is  correct. 

-4724.  You  never  heard  that  ground  assigned  as  one  why  the  prosecution  was  stopped 
(aiust  you  ? — Oh,  no. 

4725.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Jamaica  Courant  newpaper;  do  you  know  anything  of 
(Other  paper,  called  The  Watchman  ? — Yes,  I  know  there  is  such  a  paper. 

4726.  Did  you  never  see  it  ? — ^Oh,  Yes. 

4727.  Was  it  regularly  transmitted  to  you  ?— I  took  it  in. 

4728.  The  Watchman  espouses  the  doctrines  of  immediate  emancipation,  does  it  not  ? 
"1  never  saw  those  principles,  indeed,  I  have  seen  others ;  I  do  not  think  it  does,  I  think 
espouses  the  -cause  of  gradual  emancipation ;  I  never  saw  the  doctrine  of  immediate 
Mancipation  espoused  by  the  Watchman. 

4729.  Are  you,  or  any  of  your  society,  in  the  habit  of  transmitting  articles  to  the  Watch- 
ftn  ? — I  cannot  answer  for  othera ;  I  have  transmitted  one  or  two  and  put  my  name  to 
Qm. 

4730.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  the  articles  you  have  transmitted  have  your  name 
■"  them  ? — No ;  I  think  I  have  written  once  or  twice  without  my  name. 

4731.  Not  more  than  once  or  twice  ? — Not  more,  I  think;  I  have  not  written  fre- 
feently. 

4732.  Your  name  is  put  to  some  of  the  articles  ? — ^Yes. 

4733.  How  many  times  have  you  written  altogether  in  the  Watchman  ? — I  am  sure  I 
innot  tell  at  this  distance  of  time ;  I  do  not  recollect  but  three  or  four  times  I  have 
vitten  altogether  in  the  Watchman ;  I  am  not  at  all  fond  of  newspaper  writing. 

4734.  Have  you  formed  any  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  ? — I  have  not 
ay  that  I  can  lay  before  the  Committee  ;  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  the  same  question 
'«s  asked  by  the  Lords*  Committee,  and  I  begged  their  Lordships  to  allow  me  to  refer 
i  a  conversation  I  once  had  with  a  gentleman  in  the  island. 

4735.  What  was  that  gentleman's  name  ? — Mr.  Manderson;  I  was  speaking  to  him  on 
Ifierent  subjects ;  we  often  conversed,  being  on  friendly  terms. 

4736.  Is  Mr.  Manderson  a  proprietor  of  slaves  ? — He  is. 

4737.  How  many  ? — I  do  not  know  how  many« 

4738.  Has  he  any  plantation  ? — I  cannot  say. 

4739.  He  keeps   a  store  in  Montego  Bay,  does  he  not? — He  is  a  general  merchant. 

^  4740.  Has  he  anything  to  do  with  plantations  ? — I  think  he  has,  from  what  he  has  told 
M;  he  told  me  so  during  the  insurrection,  that  he  expected  he  had  lost  40,0001.  in  conse- 
Nmce  of  the  insurrection.  The  impression  upon  my  mind  was,  that  it  was  by  having  a 
pKt  deal  to  do  with  the  proprietors,  or  rather  the  attorneys,  perhaps  furnishing  articles  to 
■t  estates,  in  some  measure. 

*  4741.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  when  Mr.  Manderson  talked  to  you  about  his  appre- 
j||>|Qon  of  losing  40,0001.  in  consequence  of  the  insurrection,  he  referred  to  his  having 
fibbed  from  his  stores  supplies  to  the  different  proprietors  ?— TbaX  \%  iksA  xk^  VxM^'waB- 
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sion,  but  that  he  had  mortgages  on  the  estates,  that  he  had  lent  money ;  his  trade  is  chid^ 
with  Cuba  as  a  merchant. 

4742.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  keep  a  store  and  furnish  supplies  to  ai 
extent  which  is  considerable  for  the  estates  in  the  island  ?-^I  do  not  think  he  does. 

4743.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Philpots  ? — I  do  not. 

4744.  He  was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Manderson,  was  he  not  ? — He  was  at  one  time. 

4745.  You  think  Mr.  Mandersoii  had  mortgages  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

4746.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  so  ? — I  cannot  say  whether  he  told  me  so  in  so  many  wordij 
but,  from  the  nature  of  his  business,  being  chiefly  engaged  in  shipping  with  Cuba,  hayiH 
a  steam-engine  to  saw  wood,  and  I  know  he  was  lending  money  considerably,  that  is  tin 
impression  on  my  mind. 

4747.  What  can  his  connexion  with  shipping  and  his  trading  with  Cuba  have  to i 
with  his  connexion  with  estates  and  his  lending  money  upon  mortgage  ?— I  stated  that , 
think  he  is  connected  with  estates,  by  his  telling  me  he  should  lose  that  sum  of  moi 
and  that  I  thought  the  loss  would  be  on  account  of  the  mortgages  he  might  have  on 
of  those  proporties ;  but  I  said  at  the  time  that  I  could  not  state  that  as  certainly 
truth,  only  my  impression. 

4748.  If  he  had  furnished,  within  the  last  two  years,  the  island  or  other  supplies 
different  estates,  or  to  a  considerable  number  of  estates  in  the  district  destroyed,  mi 
he  not  have  40,0001.  owing  to  him  from  the  proprietors  of  those  estates  without  having i 
mortgage  ? — My  impression  is,  whether  right  or  wrong  I  cannot  tell,  that  he  did  not  fui 
those  supplies;  he  does  not  appear  to  be  in  that  line  of  business  at  all. 

4749.  Do  you  believe  that  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  of  emancipado 
is  likely  to  be  forwarded  by  the  present  controversies  in  the  Jamaica  newspapers  ?— 1  ha 
not  read  many  of  the  controversies  in  Jamaica ;  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

4750.  Do  you  believe  that  strong  statements  of  injuries  to  the  negroes  are  most 
to  promote  the  cause  of  religious  instruction,  or  such  an  emancipation  as  a  religioos  ii 
structor  would  wish  to  see  take  place  in  the  island  ? — I  really  cannot  state  from  my 
observation,  what  effect  those  things  would  have  upon  this  country ;  I  have  been 
so  little  time,  and  have  not  mingled  with  politics,  and  I  do  not  know  the  effect  they ' 
produce. 

4751.  For  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  religious  instruction,  would  you  willii 
see  political  agitation  go  on  in  that  country  or  not  ? — I'would  rather  that,  in  many] 
stances,  it  was  modified  on  both  sides,  and  kept  within  more  limit ;  for  instance^ 
opposition  to  the  British  Government  is  carried  on  as  virulently  as  anything  in  favour  i 
€mancipation ;  I  can  merely  state  a  mere  opinion  in  respect  to  politics;   I  am  not 
politician. 

4752.  You  mean  to  say  that,  residing  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  having  a  large  cong 
gation  of  slaves  under  yonr  charge  as  a  missionary,  you  have  not  at  all  liked  to  inter 
yourself  in  the  discussion  with   regard  to  the  emancipation  of  those  slaves  ?-^I  htf 
not  interested  myself  in  the  discussions  in  the  Jamaica  papers ;  that  was  the  qi 
I  understood  to  be  asked. 

4753.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  having  interested  yourself  in  tlie  discussions  in 
Jamaica  papers ;  do  you  mean  not  having  an  interest  in  Ihem,  or  not  yourself  acting 
them  ? — I  did  make  myself  acquainted  with  them  certainly. 

4754.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  interest  yourself  in  the  discussions  in 
Jamaica  papers ; — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not  interest  myself  in  the  discos  ' 
in  the  Jamaica  papers,  but  that  I  did  not  make  it  my  business;  and,  if  I  am  asked 
question  as  a  politician,  my  answer  will  ever  be  the  same,  that  any  opinions  of 
are  not  founded  on  the  experience  I  would  wish  before  I  stated  them. 

4755.  Do  you  believe  that  a  strong  excitement  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  of 
slaves  is  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  Christian  feeling  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  if. 

4756.  You  would  rather  anticipate  a  greater  progress  to  the  cause  of  religious  instn 
tion,  if  political  feelings  could  be  kept  rather  in  abeyance  ? — I  think  if  they  could 
would  be  desirable. 

4757.  Your  wish  as  a  missionary  would  be  to  have  the  question  of  emancipatioii 
little  as  possible  the  subject  of  political  discussion  in  the  island? — My  opinion  either 
upon  that  would  not  have  the  least  influence. 

4758.  You  would  think  your  labours  as  a  missionary  were  more  likely  to  be  prof 
when  there  was  no  great  excitement  of  a  political  nature  ? — I  think  religious  instn 
in  the  minds  of  the  slaves  would  have  a  greater  probability  of  being  successful  wheie  it  i 

Dot  interfered  with,  but  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  so ;  however  we  wish  it  were 
£aed  to  religion. 
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•   4759.  Do  you  not  think  religious  instruction  would  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  the 
n*^roes  if  they  were  free? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

4700.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  silence  on  every  topic  which  postpones  the  period  of 
emancipation  tends  to  continue  the  slaves  in  a  state  of  religious  ignorance? — I  think  so. 

4761.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  advantageous  to  the  slave,  with  a  view  to  his  religious 

instruction,  to  his  orderly  conduct,  and  to  that  frame  of  mind  which  might  adapt  him  for 

a  state  of  emancipation,  that  he  should  have  constantly  presented  to  him  his  master  and 

'the  other  white  people  in  the  island,  as  objects  of  reproach  and  hati'ed  ? — I  do  not  think 

l^that  ever  has  been  the  case. 

^    4762.  You  are  not  asked  whether  it  has  been  the  case,  but  what  you  think  would  be 
the  effect  of  that  ? — I  should  think  it  exceedingly  wrong  for  any  one  engaged  in  religious 
Nnstruction,  to  be  continually  holding  up  his  master  to  contempt. 

I    4763.  Do  you  believe  it  is  advants^eous  to  the  slave,  with  a  view  to  his  religious  in- 

uction,  to  his  orderly  conduct,  and  to  that  frame  of  mind  which  might  adapt  him  for  a 

ite  of  emancipation,  that  he  should  have  constantly  presented  to  him  his  master  and  the 

ler  white  people  in  the  island,  as  objects  of  reproach  and  hatred  ? — ^To  answer  that 

question  according  to  my  ideas  I  must  give  two  answers;  I  roust  say  that  my  impression 

^,  first,  that  he  is  now  fit  for  freedom ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  line  of  conduct  mentioned 

PWonld  be  prejudicial  to  the  slave. 

L4764.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  promulgation  of  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  most 
dvantageous  to  the  cause  of  God,  and  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slave  ? — Yes ; 
the  promulgation  of  truth  I  do  consider  as  most  advantageous. 

4765.  You  said  you  would  refer  to  some  book,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
!you  could  find^,  in  the  examinations  of  those  persons  whose  examinations  you  had  taken, 
Any  statement  of  their  apprehension  of  the  allegiance  of  the  white  people  being  transferred 
to  the  United  States  ? — ^The  whole  of  these  examinations  have  been  given  in  to  the  Com- 
ttiittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  have  given  in  my  book  for  the  purpose  of  their  being 
extracted,  as  I  stated  the  impression  on  £e  slave's  mind  was  that  those  meetings  were 
beld  for  that  purpose. 

4766.  Are  you  to  be  understood  that  Mr.  William  Miller,  of  Falmouth,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Chief  Justice,  on  the  23d  of  March,  or  some  time  in  March,  authorized 
^ou  to  take  the  examinations  of  persons  who  have  been  apprehended  as  being  implicated 
xti  the  rebellion  ? — Yes,  they  requested  me  to  do  it,  or  else  I  should  never  have  gone 
there. 

4767.  Was  there  any  person  present  with  you  at  the  time  those  examinations  were 
taken  ?—Yes. 

4768.  Who  was  that  person? — Sometimes  Mr.  Murray,  was  there  at  my  request. 

4769.  Who  is  Mr.  Murray  ? — He  is  a  Wesleyan  missionary. 

4770.  Was  there  any  other  peraon  ? — Mr.  Miller  was  there  himself  at  one  examination. 

4771.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  Mr.  Miller  knew  that  you  were  there,  with  no  other 
^Mrson  but  a  missionary,  and  at  that  time  engaged  in  the  examination  of  those  persons  ? — 
lie  said  to  me,  I  leave  you  to  yourself,  do  what  you  like. 

4772.  This  was  after  the  insurrection,  and  after  the  impression  was  abroad  of  the  Bap- 
tist missionaries  having  been  implicated  in  that  rebellion  ? — Yes ;  Mr.  Miller  was  not  in 
the  island  when  the  insurrection  broke  out. 

4773.  Was  Mr.  Barrett  aware  that  Mr.  Miller  had  authorized  you  to  take  those  exami- 
nations ? — I  cannot  say ;  I  only  know  what  I  have  stated,  that  he  requested  me. 

4774.  Did  you  give  a  copy  of  the  examinations  to  Mr.  Miller  ? — I  did. 

4775.  An  exact  transcript  of  what  you  have  here? — Very  nearly;  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  essential  difference ;  he  took  one  or  two  himself. 

'     4776.  Had  you  a  copy  of  that  taken  by  Mr.  Miller  ? — No,  he  wrote  and  I  wrote ;  I 
sent  in  a  copy  of  that  I  took. 

4777.  Did  you  keep  a  copy  of  that  which  he  took  ? — No,  I  did  not 

4778.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  ? — I  think  I  stated  that  he  examined  them  after  I 
had  done ;  I  saw  him  about  it ;  I  saw  him  examining  Dove. 

4779.  You  were  present  at  the  time? — I  had  some  business  with  him,  and  he  came  out 
■  to  me ;  I  gave  him  what  I  had  ;  he  took  that. 

4780.  Did  you  compare  your  examination  with  his  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

4781.  Did  you  offer  to  do  so? — I  gave  him  mine,  and  he  did  what  he  liked ;  he  was 
"■  bosy  ;  I  was  to  have  called  upon  him  again  ;  I  called,  and  he  was  gone,  and  I  had  not 
'  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  again. 

'*     4782.  You  are  understood  to  slate  that  the  propagation  of  truth  on  all  subjects,  whe- 
ther temporal  or  spiritual,  is  conducive  to  the  propagalion  oi  ni\\%\oxi-,  ^\^ -^wx^Kxi  ^wa. 
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communications  with  the  slaves,  act  upon  that  principle,  and  declare  to  them  the  truth 
on  all  subjects,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual  ? — No;  I  confined  myself  to  the  truths  ot 
Christianity  in  my  public  ministrations,  and  would  do  so  again  if  I  return  ;  if  I  had  been 
tried,  that  fact  would  evidently  have  appeared. 

4783.  You  believe  that  strong  statements  to  the  negroes  of  the  nature  referred  to  would 
inflame  their  minds? — I  think  it  would;  I  would  never  make  such  statements;  I  think 
it  would  be  very  injudicious 

4784.  You  think  that  anything  tending  to  insurrectionary  movements  is  not  likely  to 
tend  to  the  diffusion  of  religion  ? — Not  in  its  first  effects. 

4785.  Still  you  are  of  opinion  that  a  statement,  even  of  such  truths  as  those,  would  he 
conducive  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  God  and  religion  ? — Not  stated  to  them;  I 
understood  the  question  to  apply  to  the  statement  to  the  world,  that  whatever  was  troe 
should  be  stated ;  if  I  misunderstood  the  question  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

4786.  Do  you  believe  that  the  present  state  of  slavery,  perpetuated  by  force  and  con- 
cealment, would  conduce  to  the  support  of  the  Christian  religion  ? — It  would  not. 

James  De  Peyster  Ogden,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

4787.  YOU  are  a  native  of  New  York  ?— I  am. 

4788.  Where  are  you  now  residing  ? — At  Liverpool^ 

4789.  When  did  you  leave  the  United  States  ? — Last  December. 

4790.  Were  you  in  New  York  at  the  time  the  emancipation  took  place  in  1817?-- 
When  the  law  was  passed  I  was  there. 

4791.  Were  you  there  when  the  emancipation  took  effect? — No  ;  that  was  in  1827 it 
happened  ;  I  was  come  over  to  this  country  in  July,  1827. 

4792.  What  might  have  been  the  number  of  slaves  in  New  York  at  the  time  the  law 
pa.ssed  in  1817? — That  I  cannot  say;  my  impression  is,  that  there  were  about  10,000 
when  the  emancipation  took  place ;  there  were  several  previous  laws  upon  the  subject, 
limiting  the  time  of  service ;  in  1817  a  law  passed  declaring  that  after  1827  slavery  should 
cease  and  determine;  the  number  in  1827  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain. 

4793.  What  proportion  did  they  bear  to  the  white  and  free  population  ? — ^The  proportion 
was  small  in  1827;  the  city  of  New  York  contained  a  population  of  about  170,000  or 
180,000;  the  State  about  1,700,000;  the  city  having  always  borne  the  proportion  of 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  ;  the  number  of  slaves,  if  I  recollect  right,  were  10,000  at 
the  period  of  the  emancipation;  they  bore  the  proportion  of  10,000  to  1,700,000;  after 
they  were  free  they  were  almost  all  in  the  city,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  work  on  the  farms. 

4794.  What  was  the  description  of  slaves  emancipated,  were  they  domestics,  mechanics, 
or  were  any  employed  in  agricultural  purposes;  and,  if  so,  what  agricultural  purposes?— 
There  were  a  few  employed  in  agricultural  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York. 

4795.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  cultivation  is  that  of  com?— 
Yes,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  midland  and  southern  counties ;  it  is  principally 
wheat  and  Indian  corn.  In  the  State  of  New  York  but  few  slaves  existed  in  any  one  fir 
roily,  but  they  were  principally  domestic  slaves,  and  were  very  little  applied  to  labour  in 
the  field. 

4796.  Prior  to  the  law  of  1817,  providing  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  1827,  theie 
had  been  some  laws  which  limited  the  period  for  which  a  sale  could  take  place?— Yes, i 
regulating  the  time  of  service  for  which  a  slave  could  be  sold,  fourteen  years  or  seven' 
years. 

4797.  If  a  person  purchased,  he  could  purchase  only  for  a  limited  time,  seven,  fo^l^ 
teen,  or  twenty-one  years"? — Just  so ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  period  ;  but  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  many  years  ago,  they  could  not  purchase  a  slave  for  life;  all  those  things 
went  on  gradually. 

4798.  The  effect  of  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  very  gradoalr 
in  the  manner  you  have  just  described  ? — Yes. 

4799.  At  last,  in  1817,  came  this  law,  providing  for  their  prospective  emancipation  in 
1827?— Yes. 

4800.  When  the  emancipation  took  place  in  1827,  you  believe  there  were  about  10,000 
slaves  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

4801.  With  a  population  in  the  whole  State  of  white  persons  of  1,700,000? — ^Yes. 

4802.  Was  your  attention  ever  directed  to  the  condition  of  those  slaves  after  they  bill 
been  emancipated  ? — It  was  the  general  impression  that  their  condition  was  not  moch 

improved,  because  they  were  well  treated  before ;  there  always  are  exceptions  ;  men  tW' 

haa  the  means,  and  wished  to  apply  themselves  to  \is%^vx\  occw^^lvows,  were  better  off;  Mr 

generally  speaking,  they  became  idle,  and  Ta\Yiet  d\sao\\3Aft.  I 
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4803.  What  were  their  habits  ?— They  generally  congregated  in  t'le  large  townsi 

4804.  What  were  the  occupations  in  which  they  principally  engaged  ?— Principally  an 
household  servants,  stewards  and  cooks  <rf  ships ;  almost  all  the  American  vessels  have 
black  cooks  and  stewards. 

4805.  Should  you  consider  the  emancipation  which  took  place  in  1827,  a  reasonable 
instance  to  justify  a  similar  experiment  being  made  in  a  country  where  the  proportion  of 
the  white  population  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  slaves],? — Certainly  not ;  that  implies 
a  different  state  of  things. 

4806.  Were  the  habits  of  those  persons,  after  they  were  emancipated,  improved  at  all? 
—No ;  we  think  generally  not. 

4807.  Were  you  a  magistrate : — No. 

4808.  Had  you  ever  occasion  to  observe  the  principal  class  of  persons  brought  «p  for 
offences  ? — We  generally  think  the  larger  proportion  are  coloured,  not  black  always,  for 
the  mulattoes  come  in  for  their  proportion  for  petty  offences,  petty  larcenies,  disorderly 
houses;  a  large  proportion  of  those  for  petty  larcenies  were  coloured. 

4809.  Do  you  include  in  those,  those  who  received  emancipation  in  1827  ? — We 
cannot  tell  the  period  when  they  received  it. 

4810.  You  would  not  say  their  habits  were  improved  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
free  ?— No. 

4811.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  Southern  States?— I  have  occasionally  visited 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  have  passed  through  many  of  them,  almost  all. 

4812.  What  are  the  States  in  which  slavery  still  continues  in  America  ?— Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  Floridas  aud  Arkansa  territories. 

481 3.  Are  those  all  ? — Yes,  those  are  all, 

4814.  Ifi  which  of  those  does  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton  take  place? — Sugar 
in  Louisiana  alone  (with  a  small  amount  in  Florida) ;  cotton  i4i  almost  all,  excepting 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Kentucky. 

4815.  Is  rice  grown  in  all  of  those  ? — No,  not  in  all  of  those ;  in  the  Carol  inas,  Georgia, 
and  Louisiana,  there  is  rice  grown. 

4816.  What  is  understood  to  be  the  number  of  slaves  in  those  States?— Two  millions; 
about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  estimating  it  at  thirteen  millions. 

4817.  Have  you  during  your  life  had  an  opportunityof  observing  the  general  character 
and  ^habits  of  the  slave  population  in  those  States,  or  any  of  them  ?— As  far  as  a  residence  of  a 
few  months  in  ayear  would  enable  me  to  do  so,  and  occasionally  passing  through  those  States. 

4818.  What  has  been  the  general  disposition  of  the  slaves  in  those  States,  as  to  their 
being  contented,  and  their  orderly  conduct? — I  rarely  saw  instances  of  misconduct ;  as 
iar  as  the  state  of  slavery  is  concerned,  I  think  their  situation  is  good  ;  we,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  North,  do  not  find  their  state  of  slavery  has  anything  in  it  very  objec- 
tionable, as  far  as  the  mere  treatment  of  the  slaves  or  their  condition  is  concerned  ;  we 
all  admit  the  evil ;  I  speak  of  the  state  of  the  slaves  during  the  existence  of  the  evil. 

4819.  Have  any  plans  been  formed  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  there?— There 
is  what  is  termed  the  Colonization  Society,  they  have  establishments  in  Siberia,  but  there 
have  but  few  yet  gone  out,  there  has  no  general  plan  of  emancipation  been  adopted  or 
considered  practicable  in  the  United  States. 

4820.  Would  you  consider  the  slave  population  in  a  state  fitted  to  receive  immediate 
emancipation  ? — We  consider  certainly  not ;  we  cannot  understand  how  they  can  main- 
tain themselves,  or  what  can  be  done  with  them ;  the  circumstance  of  general  erpancipa- 
tion  in  the  United  States  I  never  believe  has  entered  into  the  mind  of  our  Legislature ; 
the  value  of  slaves  depends  of  course  upon  the  value  of  the  produce  to  v^ich  their  labour 
is  applied;  in  consequence  of  the  Western  lands  having  been  applied  to  the  culture  of 
cotton,  the  ^alue  of  the  article  consequent  upon  this  increased  produce  has  declined,  and 
of  course  the  value  of  slave  labour  in  the  Atlantic  States  has  declined  with  it ;  then  again 
these  slaves  bearing  so  small  a  proportion  to  ihe  population  of  the  middle  States,  the 
extinguishment  of  slavery  there,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  as  nothing,  regarding 
the  interests  of  others,  for  it  went  on  so  gradually,  that  wlien  it  took  place  there  was  * 
hardly  a  loss.  In  the  Southern  States,  to  emancipate  the  slaves  where  there  are  two 
millions,  putting  them  at  two  hundred  dollars,  making  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 
would  be  almost  impossible ;  I  therefore  think  the  example  taken  as  regards  the  State  of 
of  New  York,  evidently  does  not  apply ;  I  dojnot  think  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

4821.  What  pr6poriion  do  the  2,010,000*  slaves  bear,'  not  to  the  whole  population  in 
the  United  States,  but  to  the  population  in  those  districts  \u  viVucJcv^VaNet^^M^^^^v.^^— 

1  am  sorry  J  cannot  answer  that;  the  census  has  not  ^el\ieetv  cow\\\a\fti\  Vicwwi^^^^ 
43ooceivejt  bears,  however,  a  large  proportioo^ 
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4822.  Can  yon  give  an  account  as  resulting  from  the  former  census  ?-*-!  do  not  bear 
it  in  mind  ;  I  can  procure  the  last  census.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  before  the  operation 
of  the  Constitution,  provision  was  made  that  after  such  a  date,  giving  a  very  liberal  time, 
no  slaves  should  be  imported  into  the  United  States.  The  United  States  take  credit  to 
themselves  for  beiug  the  first  nation  which  passed  such  a  law ;  they  were  the  first  that 
ever  said  that  after  such  a  period  the  importation  should  not  take  place.  In  1794  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  prohibited  dealing  in  slaves  as  a  traf&c ;  in  1798,  in 
forming  the  territory  of  Mississippi,  the  importation  of  slaves  was  prohibited  under  the 
penalty  of  300  dollars  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  slave  himself ;  in  Louisiana,  aftei  its  pur- 
chase from  France,  the  same  laws  under  the  same  penalty  were  again  provided  and 
passed  ;^and  in  1820  dealing  in  slaves  was  declared  piracy  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

4823.  Was  not  the  discontinuance  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  America  about  the  year 
1806  ? — Very  probably  about  that  period,  but  it  had  been  provided  for  many  years  before. 

4824.  Have  you  any  general  impression  as  to  the  proportion  the  two  millions  bear  to 
the  population  of  the  Slave  States  ?— I  had  rather  not  state,  lest  I  might  be  mistaken. 

4825.  Do  you  consider,  from  your  observation  of  the  siaves,  that  they  have  acquired 
those  habits  which  would  induce  them,  if  in  a  state  of  freedom,  to  work  in  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  or  rice  ?— No,  inasmuch  as  but  few  slaves  have  been  emancipated  where  those 
articles  are  produced ;  I  cannot  say  that  they  would  not,  but,  as  far  as  we  have  seen  the 
effects  of  emancipation  on  the  State  of  New  Yor|^,  we  find,  where  that  is  the  case,  they 
become  coachmen  or  footmen,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  do  not  turn  their  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

4826.  In  what  way  do  they  provide  their  subsistence  in  the  Slave  States  ? — There  is  do 
difficulty,  the  soil  itself  being  prolific. 

4827.  Are  they  allowed  grounds  ? — Not  generally,  because  there  is  no  necessity  ;  pro- 
visions are  so  abundant  on  all  those  plantations,  they  had  more  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with  ;  there  is  not  an  estate  but  can  raise  its  own  provisions. 

4828.  Are  there  instances  of  the  slaves  in  those  Slave  States  acquiring  property  ?— 
They  may  when  they  become  free  and  are  mechanics,  &c. 

4829.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  instances  of  those  who  had  been  emancipated  in  those 
States  afterwards  working  on  plantations  ? — No,  I  never  heard  an  example ;  I  hardly 
*.'"!.: k  tliere  are  any. 

4830.  Do  you  knew  snjtLing  of  the  settlement  formed  in  Canada?— I  heard  iociden- 
tally  of  that  last  winter. 

4831.  There  are  three  settlem€its  there? — I  happened  accidentally  to  see  one  of  the 
persons  who  was  there  applying  for  assistance. 

4832.  Have  you  any  idea  what  may  be  the  number  ?~No,  but  it  is  not  great. 

4833.  From  what  part  of  the  United  States  did  they  come  ? — I  suppose  from  all  parts, 
but  I  cannot ^ay. 

4834.  Were  they  considered  runaway  slaves  ? — No,  I  am  inclined  to  think  not,  though 
it  is  very  likely  that  any  slaves  who  ran  away  from  the  South  would  go  there ;  but  I 
should  not  think  it  fair  to  say  that  was  the  population  of  them. 

4835.  Do  you  know  how  they  employ  themselves  ? — No. 

4836.  Does  there  take  place  in  the  Southern  Slave  States  a  free  circulation  of  publica- 
tions on  the  subject  ofslavery  ?— No;  in  the  North  many  publications  are  issued  in  the 
shape  of  addresses  to  the  slaves;  of  course  the  circulation  of  them  is  prohibited  in  the  ?outb. 

4837.  Is  there  any  religious  instruction  communicated  to  the  slaves? — Sometimes 
the  blacks  themselves  are  preachers;  I  do  not  think  that  the  masters  interfere  in  that;  I 
have  stopped  for  amusement  when  I  have  seen  the  blacks  preaching. 

4838.  There  was  an  insurrection  last  year  in  the  States  ? — Yes,  in  a  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina. 

4839.  Have  insurrections  been  frequent  in  those  Slave  States? — No,  only  now  and 
then ;  very  few  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  in  any  one  of  the  States ;  they  have, 
been  occasional,  but  not  frequent ;  the  white  population  in  some  districts  of  tlie  South 
not  being  dense,  it  requires  some  time  for  the  whites  to  collect  before  they  can  put  down 
the  insurrection ;  but  it  cannot  last  long,  they  are  not  armed. 

4840.  What  is  the  degree  of  labour  on  rice  plantations,  is  it  severe? — They  are  obliged 
to  work  a  good  deal  in  the  wet ;  the  water  is  let  out  on  the  land. 

4841.  It  is  injurious  to  health,  is  it  not? — It  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
whites,  hut  .the  negroes  stand  it  better ;  therefore  it  is  supposed  that  it  could  not  be  car- 
rJed  on  mthout  the  blacks. 

4842.  Have  you  been  in  Louisiana? — Yes. 

4843.  Have  you  observed  the  cultivation  tVietel — 1  Yi«a\X\fetfe  ov^>j  Viv^^  VwyNfextear 
^o/j;  T  have  merely  seen  the  plant  when  it  was  groY»\n^',  \i\x\.\\.\^cotvi\Ci^\^^Nvv^\a'^9N 
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sugar  and  rice  cannot  be  cultivated  by  the  whites',  from  the  long  severe  exposure  to  a  ho* 
sun  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar. 

4844.  Do  you  recollect,  on  the  union  of  Missouri  as  one  of  the  States,  some  question 
on  the  subject  of  allowing  it  to  retain  its  slave  population? — When  the  State  applied  to  be 
introduced  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  wished  slavery 
should  not  be  allowed  to  exist;  the  Southern  States  wpre  opposed  to  that;  the  opposition 
was  a  natural  one ;  there  was  objection  on  the  part  of  the  North  to  the  admission  of  a 
State  allowing  slavery ;  but  I  considered  that  the  reason  we  lost  that  question  was  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  advocated  by  the  North ;  they  charged  the  Southern  gentlemen 
with  want  of  humanity,  and  alleged  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  such  a  country  as  ours^ 
whereas  it  was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  No  one  questions  its  evil ;  it  should  be 
removed  ;  but  the  only  question  was,  how  and  at  what  time.  In  the  North  it  was  urged 
that  it  was  increasing  the  chance  of  perpetuating  the  evil  by  extending  it  to  the  fertile 
regions  in  the  West ;  and,  when  Missouri  applied  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union,  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States  wished  a  clause  to  be  introduced ;  the  Southern  States  ob- 
jected to  it;  the  value  of  slaves  was  declining  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  their  interest 
therefore  was  directly  affected,  and  they  were  opposed  to  it. 

4B45.  How  did  it  end  ? — Ultimately  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which 
that  question  was  treated  in  the  North  produced  so  much  angry  feeling,  some  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  Union,  and  they  compromised  this  matter  by  allowing  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  Missouri,  but  excluding  it  for  ever  from  all  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  territory  included  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France. 

4846.  No  future  State  can  be  created  in  which  slavery  will  be  allowed  ? — Forming 
part  of  that  territory,  it  is  the  same  thing  as  excluding  it ;  it  was  allowed  i^  this  case,  be- 
cause it  was  supposed  some  right  existed. 

4847.  You  mean  to  say  no  new  State  can  be  admitted  into  the  Union  in  which  slavery 
^ill  be  allowed  ? — No,  no  State  forming  a  part  of  that.  I  think  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
decision. 

4848.  If  the  United  States  should  require  any  part  of  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
would  it  apply  there  ? — No. 

4849.  That  would  be  a  distinct  question  ? — Yes ;  but  all  we  say  is  that  we  conceive 
the  question  only  settled  because  the  non-slave-holding  States  were  the  strongest. 

4850.  You  stated  that  you  were  not  at  New  York  at  the  time  the  emancipation  took 
place  ?— No,  I  left  on  the  Isi  or  middle  of  June  for  England. 

4851.  You  do  not  know  what  effect  it  had  at  the  moment? — Their  minds  were  pre- 
pared, there  was  a  gradual  deterioration  of  value;  it  was  so  small  at  the  time  thiey  did  not 
leel  it,  and  so  gradual,  at  length  they  did  not  care  for  it ;  it  was  easy  to  be  done  in  such  a 
State  as  New  York. 

4852.  If  the  day  when  the  emancipation  took  place  in  1827  was  passed  over  without 
any  great  excitement,  or  any  great  commotion,  you  would  assign  that  to  other  causes  than  . 
the  mere  fiict  of  the  emancipation  ? — There  could  not  be  commotion  in  such  a  few  thou- 
sand slaves  in  such  a  large  population. 

4583.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  West  India  Colonies  ? — No,  I  was  never  in  them. 

4854.  You  have  heard  various  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in 
the  United  States ;  what  view  do  the  friends  of  slaves  take  of  the  ultimate  condition  of 
the  Southern  States  ? — It  is  probable  that  the  question  must  present  itself  to  them  sooner 
or  later ;  but  they  would  not  like  to  enter  upon  the  discussion. 

4855.  Have  they  ever  proposed  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  ? — It  has  never  been 
proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress. 

4856.  Has  that  subject  ever  been  warmly  advocated  ? — I  think  I  may  say  never,  be- 
cause the  obstacles  appear  to  be  so  insuperable  that  no  person  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  so  vast  a  number  of  slaves  would  enter  upon  it,  however  desirable 
he  might  conceive  it. 

4857.  The  warmest  friends  of  the  slaves  have  never  considered  that  as  a  practicable 
object  ?— No,  I  think  never  in  the  United  States. 

4858.  What  measures  have  they  proposed  towards  the  ultimate  termination  of  slavery  ? 
— ^This  Colonization  Society,  but  that  amounts  to  nothing ;  I  think  no  plan  for  effecting 
that  object  which  will  be  effectual  has  yet  been  entered  into. 

4859.  Do  you  believe  tliat  the  obstacles  to  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery  arise  from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  slaves;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
could  not  be  carried  on  account  of  the  resistance  the  Southern  States  will  offer  to  vou  ovv 
account  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  question  ilseUI — \  \)[i\ii^  \)cv^\^  ^\fe  ^x^^x^Xxk^ 
unquestionably,  but  that  we  could  not  require  it  on  lYve  mil  ol  \)cvft'^ox^%Ttv'^'va.\s&^\ifc- 
rause  it  ig  allowed  by  the  Constitution,  and  guaranteed ;  i  ViiO\»  \\\e  eVA,  ^tv^  ^o\^\  s^::^^ 
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any  thing  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  would  mortgage  the  revenues  of  the  Union  for  a  long  period 
to  do  it. 

4860.  Do  you  consider  it  practicable  and  safe,  provided  you  could  accompany  it  with 
adequate  compensation  ? — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done,  independently  of  the  interest 
of  the  masters ;  the  question  would  occur,  supposing  we  had  the  means  of  doing  it,  what 
could  we  do  with  the  present  population?  when  freed  would  they  not  be  a  nuisance? 

4861.  The  opinion  generally  in  the  Northern  States  is,  that  there  are  difficulties  even 
independently  of  the  rights  of  the  planters  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

4862.  They  think  it  could  not  be  safely  done  even  with  advantage  to  the  slaves? — Tlie 
difficulties  first  occur,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  slave  for  the  advantage  of  the  slave? 
for  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  must  be  consulted ;  they  will  first  take  the  interest 
of  the  country  before  they  consider  what  will  be  the  probable  advantage  to  the  slave ;  they 
might  get  persons  to  say  that  the  slaves  will  be  better  off,  but  what  can  be  done  with 
them  in  the  Southern  States  ? 
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4H63.  HAVE  you  been  able  to  ascertain  what  proportion  the  2,010,000  slaves  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  United  States  bear  to  the  entire  population  of  those  provinces  ?— 
About  one-third;  in  three  of  the  States  it  is  one-half  of  the  whole,  but  the  average  is  one-thiid. 

4864.  Are  those  tliree  States  the  principal  slave  States  ? — Louisiana  and  South  Caro* 
lina  are  the  principal  slave  States,  at  least  Louisiana  is  likely  to  continue  slavery  the 
longest,  on  account  of  the  culture  of  sugar. 

4865.  Then  in  the  sugar-growing  States,  the  slaves  bear  the  proportion  of  one-half  of 
the  whole  population  ? — Yes. 

4866.  When  the  emancipation  took  place  in  New  York  of  which  you  have  spoken,  the 
slaves  emancipated  were  entirely  unconnected  with  any  agricultural  labour  corresponding 
in  any  degree  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar? — Yes. 

4867.  Therefore,  in  fact,  the  emancipation  was  of  slaves  without  any  reference  to  any 
property  upon  which  they  were  required  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  ? — Certainly. 

4868.  Does  it  not  follow  from  thence  that  the  value  of  the  slave  emancipated  had 
to  be  considered  only  absolutely,  and  not  relatively,  to  any  plantation  which  became  de 
teriorated  in  consequence  of  that  slave  being  freed  ? — I  do  not  think  that  question  would 
be  entertained  at  all ;  I  find  that  in  the  census  of  1 820  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  State  of 
New  York  was  10,000, which  I  suppose  was  the  number  when  the  slaves  were  emancipated. 

4869.  Are  you  aware  whether  anything  has  been  done  in  any  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  slaves  for  emancipation  ? — I  think  not;  not  in  the  slave 
States. 

4870.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  educate  them  ? — That  would  be  the  first  step,  and 
I  think  the  slave  States  m  general  are  apprehensive  of  that,  but  I  think  no  steps  have  been 
taken  for  a  general  system  of  education. 

4871.  What  consequence  do  they  apprehend  from  education? — The  slave  would  not  be 
so  valuable  if  he  was  educated.  They  are  apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  education  among  the 
slaves.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  them  to  acknowledge  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to 
educate  their  slaves,  but  it  is  certainly  the  truth  that  they  would  be  unwilling  to  do  it 
Besides,  education  would  be  of  no  use  to  them  in  that  state  of  slavery. 

4872.  Are  they  afraid  that  the  effect  of  education  would  be  to  bring  on  emancipation 
precipitately  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  the  slave  himself  would  not  be  benefited 
while  in  a  state  of  slavery  by  education,  and  that  would  be  only  in  a  state  of  freedom  that 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  him. 

4:873.  Are  you  aware  of  a  law  having  recently  passed  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  pro- 
hibiting education  1 — Nq,  I  am  not;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
^18^4.  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  law  estaVA\sV\\T\%  ^  ^\v^  o^  £500  for  leaching  the 
negroes  ? — JVo,  J  have  not^  it  s  quite  possible  \V\aX  \\.  ra«^  Vvvj^  ^^^<t^^'v^\5!L\w|>wfi»- 
ing  it. 
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4875.  Or  if  a  law  imposing  the  penalty  of  death  for  the  second  offence  ? — No,  I  am 
not  aware  of  it;  If  any  law  of  that  kind  had  passed  in  the  State  of  New  York  I  should  not 
have  been  ignorant  of  it;  but  it  may  exist  in  Louisiana  without  my  knowing  it. 

4876.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  slave  population  continues  to  increase  generally  in 
the  United  States? — It  does;  in  the  census  1820  the  slave  population  was  1,500,000,  in 
the  census  of  1830,  it  was  2,000,000,  being  a  ratio  of  increase  of  one-third,  equal  to  the 
total  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

4877.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  State  of  Virginia  ? — Merely  by  travelling  through  it. 

4878.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  there  ? — Yes,  as  many  as  in  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

4879.  Do  not  they  raise  slaves  in  Virginia  with  a  view  to  sending  them  to  the  Southern 
States  for  the  purpose  of  sale  ? — ^The  increase  of  slaves  goes  on  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  means  used  to  transport  them  to  the  States  in  the  West. 

4880.  Is  there  any  law  to  prohibit  the  sending  slaves  to  the  Southern  States  from  Vir- 
ginia ? — There  is  no  law  in  Virginia,  because  it  is  an  advantage  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  but 
there  are  laws  in  the  other  States  regulating  bringing  them  in ;  the  object  of  that,  however, 
is  to  avoid  bringing  in  slaves  of  an  improper  character. 

4881.  But,  generally  speaking,  slaves  may  be  sent  from  Virginia  to  most  of  the  Southern 
States  ? — Certainly  ;  there  are  only  certain  limitations. 

4882.  And  the  trade  is  carried  on  between  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States  ? — Yes,  it  is 
the  Western  States  chiefly. 

4883.  Are  there  not  peculiar  laws  in  some  of  the  States  prohibiting  the  admission  of 
slaves  ? — Many  of  the  States  have  laws  regulating  the  admission,  and  there  may  be  in 
some  one  or  two  prohibitions ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

4884.  Are  you  aware  of  the  emancipation  that  took  place  of  the  slaves  in  Mexico  ? — No. 

4885.  You  stated  that  when  the  emancipation  took  place  in  1827  in  New  York,  there 
'were  about  10,000  slaves  emancipated!— That  was  my  impression. 

4886.  Do  you  know  whether  any  measures  were  taken  fbr  the  education  of  those  persons 
prior  to  emancipation  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

4887.  When  they  were  emancipated,  were  any  particular  regulations  passed  for  the  good 
government  of  them  ? — No,  none. 

4888.  What  was  their  conduct  generally  after  emancipation  ? — We  were  hardly  aware 
of  any  change,  or  of  any  consequences  of  it;  as  I  observed  before,  the  emancipation  had 
been  so  gradual  that  when  it  took  place  one  would  hardly  have  known  it. 

4889.  Was  the  conduct  of  the  emancipated  slaves  marked  by  anything  particularly 
wrong  ? — No,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  very  few  took  their  freedom  from  that  date, 
because,  as  the  law  had  been  so  gradual,  many  of  them  had  been  emancipated  before  : 
either  their  services  had  expired,  or  they  had  become  emancipated,  ortliey  had  emancipated 
themselves  by  running  away  from  their  masters. 

4890.  You  believe  that  10,000  slaves  did  not  pass  into  freedom  at  once? — No,  by  no  means. 

4891.  Are  you  quite  certain  that  there  were  not  as  many  as  10,000  emancipated  in  1827  ? 
— I  do  not  think  we  could  possibly  tell;  button  referring  to  the  census  of  1 820, 1  find  that  there 
were  1 0,000  then^  and  therefore  I  presume  that  was  abouthe  number  emancipated  altogether. 

4892.  You  are  not  aware  that  there  are  any  documents  existing  showing  the  exact  num  br? 
— ^No,  I  am  not. 

4893.  Is  there  a  large  coloured  population  in  the  State  of  New  York  ?— A  portion  of 
them  are  coloured,  probably  a  large  portion. 

4894.  Are  you  aware  of  any  marked  difference  between  the  conduct  of  emancipated 
slaves  and  those  who  were  free  coloured  persons  before  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any ; 
we  generally  make  a  distinction  between  the  coloured  and  black;  we  have  an  impression 
that  the  mulattoes  are  generally  the  worst  behaved,  but  it  is  merely  an  impression. 

4895.  Do  you  think  that  the  slaves,  when  emancipated,  become  as  industrious  as  the 
ordinary  orders  of  coloured  people  are? — I  cannot  tell;  I  know  a  number  of  instances 
of  coloured  persons  that  have  been  free  for  some  time  who  are  very  good  citizens, 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  distinction  between  those  who  were  emancipated  then  and 
those  who  had  been  so  before ;  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  upon  it,  never  having  heard 
any  obsen^ation  upon  it. 

4896.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  great  evil  thatarose  from  the  emancipation^  of  the  slaves  ? 
— Not  at  all,  there  were  so  few. 

4897.  If  you  could  suppose  that  the  slaves  in  Louisiana  v^ere  generally  able  to  read, 
and  that  angry  discussions  took  place  perpetually  in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  their  libe- 
ration, which  discussions,  by  means  or  reading,  were  made  \w\ovjx\\.o  >Jcvfe^\vi^^<i\Vaviviv- 
aiia,  do  you  think  that  with  safety  the  state  of  slavery  couVd  ew^vxt^  ^«ii^\^V  ^«5\\i\\Jv^ 

think  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  ownew,  a\x\\o>3i^\  ^oxvQ\.«a?3  -ai^NaSA.^* 

larery  could  exist;  I  think  it  could  nor  exist  with  equaV  saiel^ . 
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4898.  Do  you  think  it  could  continue  many  years  ? — We  have  so  large  a  j^opulaCioir 
coming  in,  that  the  slaves  could  always  be  put  down,  and  therefore  any  rising  of  the 
slaves  might  be  put  down ;  but  the  property  nndoubtedly  would  be  unsafe,  and  the  ser- 
vinces  of  the  slaves  could  not  be  secured. 

4899.  Pending  the  struggle,  you  think  that  property  would  be  insecure  ? — Certainly. 

4900.  And  the  only  safety  you  see  is  from  the  large  white  population  in  the  adjoining 
districts,  which  might  be  poured  in  upon  them  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

4901.  Were  it  not  for  that  circumsiance,  you  do  not  think  it  could  endure  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  safe. 

4902.  Supposing  the  slaves  to  be  twenty  to  one  to  the  masters  in  point  of  number,  and  i 
the  slaves  to  be  educated  at  all,  do  you  think  such  a  situation  would  be  a  safe  political  L 
condition  ? — It  would  become  very  shortly  unsafe,  because  the  slaves  would  undoubtedly  T 
become  the  masters.  (■. 

4903.  Do  you  know  when  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  took  place,  as  applicable  to 
Virginia  ? — At  one  of  the  early  periods  of  our  history  it  was  provided,  that  at  a  certain 
period  the  Slave  Trade  should  cease  to  exist,  but  when  that  period  was  I  cannot  find  out 

4904.  You  were  understood  to  state  that  the  provincial  government  in  the  slave  provinces 
have  a  very  serious  objection  against  instruction  being  given  to  the  slaves  ? — Yes,  they  have, 

4905.  And  that  they  are  quite  aware  of  danger  that  would  ensue  from  lettered  knowledge    i. 
being  generally  diffused  among  the  slaves  ? — Yes,  evenjin  the  Slave  States  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  about  that. 

4906.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  precautions  taken  have  been  effectual  against  the 
diffusion  of  lettered  knowledge  among  slaves  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

4907.  Is  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  much  attended  to  among  the  slaves?— 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  measures  have  been  taken  to  prevent  it,  nor  am  I  aware  that  the 
masters  are  very  aniiious  to  introduce  it. 

4908.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  the  preaching  of  the  blacks  was  regarded 
more  as  an  amusement  than  any  thing  else  ? — ^To  those  that  were  listeners  to  it,  I  have  always 
considered  it  so;  but  any  thing  that  would  be  of  service  to  the  slaves  of  course  is  tolerated. 

4909.  The  free  people,  including  the  people  of  colour,  as  well  as  emancipated  slaves, 
forming  so  small  a  part  of  the  population  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  your  attention 
ever  called  to  their  conduct  with  regard  to  their  being  committed  for  offences ; — Tes,  we 
think  that  a  great  portion  of  the  minor  offences  seem  to  be  committed  by  coloured  persons. 

4910.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  slaves  emancipated  in  1827  ? — As  I  observed  before, 
we  cannot  tell  who  were  emancipated  in  1827. 

4911.  You  said  that,  in  your  opinion,  education  would  not  be  useful  to  the  slaves,  so 
long  as  they  remained  slaves ;  why  would  it  not  be  as  useful  to  the  slaves  as  to  other  la- 
bourers ? — Where  the  slaves  are  so  numerous,  the  effects  of  education  might  be  injurious 
to  the  safety  of  the  property,  because,  if  you  educate  a  slave,  his  state  of  slavery  would  be 
burthensome  to  him,  and  therefore,  unless  education  be  expressly  intended  to  be  prepara- 
tory to  a  state  of  freedom,  I  should  think  it  would  be  ratlier  unwise  to  introduce  it. 

4912.  Why  would  it  not  be  as  useful  to  the  slave  as  to  the  free  labourer? — It  would 
make  his  state  of  slavery  more  insupportable,  because  the  contrast  between  his  state  of  slavery 
and  that  of  freedom  would  be  greater ;  unless  he  is  to  become  free,  I  doubt  whether  edu- 
cation would  improve  his  condition  much ;  at  all  events  it  might  render  the  tenure  of 
property  unsafe. 

4913.  You  say  that  the  new  slave  will  feel  his  slavery  more  burdensome  if  he  is  educated 
than  if  he  is  not  educated  ;  on  what  ground  will  he  feel  it  more  burdensome  ? — ^A  state  of 
education,  as  he  might  naturally  think,  would  prepare  him  for  the  same  state  of  freedom 
that  his  master  enjoys. 

4914.  Do  you  think  that  the  more  he  became  educated  the  more  he  would  see  the  in- 
justice of  slavery  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly  ;  because  there  is  injustice  in  it ;  the  only  question 
is,  what  those  that  possess  the  property  can  do ;  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the 
existence  of  the  evil  in  its  worst  shape.  The  United  States  lay  the  injustice  of  slavery  to 
the  charge  of  their  ancestors.  The  Provinces,  before  the  emancipation,  petitioned  and 
remonstrated  against  it :  it  is  now  with  the  existence  of  the  evil  they  have  to  contend,  and 
the  danger  of  hastily  removing  it. 

4915.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  slaves  increase  more  rapidly  in  Virginia  than 
in  Louisiana  ? — The  natural  increase  undoubtedly  is  greater,  but  the  relative  increase  may 
not  be  on  account  of  the  transportation  of  them  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana. 

4916.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — The  labour  to  which  they  are  applied  in  Virginia 
j's  more  suitable  to  them ;    they  have  been  accu^lom^d  vo  \2[v«  ^\\va^te  as  well  as  to  the  h- 

hour  in  Virginia,  and  when  they  are  sent  to  awaxuiei  ^\ioa.\fc^iA  ^^^^x&^NK^^^^Vue   \ 

of  sugar,  the  population  would  not  increase  so  iasX.  ^  «  ^.  xo^% 

491 7.  Are  jou  of  opinion  that  the  c\i\t\vaV\otv  oi  s\3^%«t  V^  vi^V.  c.w^^vi^\^^V5^>NMwi\>«a»?- 
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— in  first  changing  them  from  Virginia,  and  giving  them  both  a  different  climate  and 
different  labour,  that  change  is  at  first  to  a  great  extent  injurious  to  their  health,  but  after- 
wards we  do  not  think  it  to  be  so. 

4918.  Are  the  indigenous  Creoles  born  in  Louisiana  and  in  Virginia  equally  prolific? 
—We  have  hardly  had  experience  that  would  enable  us  to  answer  that,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  they  are ;  at  all  events  we  think  that  the  climate  of  Louisiana  is  not 
injurious  to  them  when  they  become  accustomed  to  it,  but  the  change  of  climate  is  Un- 
doubtedly injurious  to  them.     In  the  Atlantic  States  the  slaves  increase  rapidly. 

4919.  Is  there  any  settled  opinion  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  that  to  indigenous 
Creoles  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  so  injurious  to  their  health,  as  to  check  the  increase  of 
tiieir  numbers? — I  have  never  heard  that  opinion  generally  expressed,  nor  have  I  heard 
the  contrary,  the  slaves  thrive  very  well  upon  the  plantations ;  I  have  heard  the  opinion 
expressed,  that  the  first  change  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana  is  injurious,  but  not  after  they 
become  accustomed  to  it. 

4920.  You  have  said  that,  on  the  whole,  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  more  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  negro  than  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ?— I  think  that  the  general  impression  is, 
that  rice  is  rather  more  injurious  than  sugar. 

4921.  Are  both  considered  very  injurious,  as  compared  with  other  sorts  of  labour? — 
Not  when  the  negro  becomes  accustomed  to  the  climate  of  Louisiana. 

4922.  Are  you  aware  of  a  law  passed  within  these  two  years  in  South  Carolina,  by 
^hich  any  captain  of  a  vessel  bringing  a  free  person  of  colour  into  any  part  of  that  State, 
IS  obliged  to  enter  into  security,  that  that  man  shall  not  remain  there  ? — There  are  laws, 
X  believe,  to  that  effect. 

4923.  Are  you  aware  that  a  free  man  is  committed  to  gaol  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
and  not  liberated  till  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  vessel? — I  know  such  a  law  did 
€xist,  but  whether  it  is  so  or  not  now  I  do  not  know. 

4924.  Is  there  any  feeling  among  the  Americans,  jealous  us  they  are  of  freedom  on  the 
one  hand,  and  jealous  as  they  are  of  the  maintenance  of  slavery  on  the  other,  of  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  holding  those  two  opinions  ? — It  certainly  seems  an  anomaly  in  otir  con- 
stitution, but  how  can  it  be  avoided  ;  here  is  avast  property  worth  400,000,000  of  dollars, 
putting  the  slaves  at  200  dollars  each,  or  £45,  where  there  is  so  large  a  property  belonging 
to  less  than  one-half  the  population  of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  get  rid  of  slavery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  that  valuable  property. 

4925.  Was  not  that  anomaly  felt  so  strongly  at  the  time  of  asserting  the  independ  e  ce 
that  that  continuance  of  slavery  formed  a  part  of  the  stipulation  at  that  time  ? — The  idea 
of  abolishing  slavery  was  not  entertained  at  that  time,  but  they  were  allowed  to  be  repre- 
sented as  a  sort  of  compromise. 

4926.  Do  the  Americans  feel  the  gross  inconsistency  of  this  attachment  to  slavery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  attachment  to  freedom  on  the  other? — ^They  would  answer  that 
question  by  saying,  that  they  ar^  not  attached  to  slavery. 

4927.  This  anxiety  for  the  maintenance  of  slavery  ? — ^They  would  naturally  be  anxious 
to  maintain  their  property,  but  not  jealous  of  slavery. 

4928.  Is  not  one  of  the  elements  of  freedom  protection  of  property,  and  therefore,  inas- 
much as  so  large  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  this  immense  property, 
would  not  it  be  rather  inconsistent  with  freedom  to  render  it  incapable  of  being  held  by 
them  ? — That  question  has  never  been  agitated  by  us. 

4929.  Do  you  not  hold  in  the  United  States  that  personal  liberty  ranks  infinitely  higher 
than  mere  property? — Of  course ;  but  we  apply  that  principle  to  whiles. 

4930.  Is  it  the  general  opinion  among  the  Americans  that  the  slaves,  if  they  had  the 
power  to  do  it,  would  have  just  the  same  right  to  reinstate  themselves  in  freedom  as  the 
Americans  had  to  establish  their  own  freedom  ? — ^That  question  was  never  agitated,  nor  is 
the  reason  denied  ;  if  they  have  the  power,  let  them  take  it. 

4931.  You  think,  then,  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  power? — If  the  slaves  were  po- 
pulous enough  in  those  States,  undoubtedly  they  would  attempt  it. 

4932.  Do  not  the  now-holding  slave  States  hold  that  opinion? — We  should  hold  our- 
selves bound  to  march  immediately  to  their  succour ;  we  hold  ourselves  bound  equally  to 
them  as  to  the  other  portions  of  the  Union. 

Robert  Scott,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  examined. 

4933.  ARE  you  connected  with  the  island  of  Jamaica? — Yes. 

4934.  What  is  the  nature  of  you  connexion  with  that  island  ? — I  am  a  proprietor, 

4935.  How  Jong  have  you  resided  in  that  island  ?—Ftoii\  l^O'i  'dxv^  \^a^^  -asA  "s&vjw^- 
wards  a  few  months  in  1828  and  1829. 

4936,  What  particular  parishes  or  districts  in  the  island  were  ^o\i'^TWi<i\\«^^^  ^wmxa^v^^ 
ritb  r—My  property  is  in  Trelawney. 
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4937.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  diflferent  parts  of  the  island  ? — ^I  Tisited 
most  of  the  islaflid ;  I  had  concerns  in  Hanover,  St.  James  s,  Trelawney,  and  St.  Anne's. 

4938.  What  might  be  the  number  of  negroes  at  any  one  time  under  your  managerooit  > 
— ^The  greatest  number,  I  believe,  about  4000. 

4939.  Are  you  intimately  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  management  of  estates  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  fancy  myself  so. 

4940.  Do  you  consider  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  wiih 
the  negro  character  ? — Certainly,  having  the  management  of  them  so  long. 

4941.  Will  you  state  the  provision  grounds  that  are  attached  to  the  different  planta- 
tions, and  also  what  is  the  quantity  of  labour  that  is  required  by  a  negro  for  the  purpoM 
ef  raising  the  provisions  necessary  for  his  support  ? — On  most  of  the  plantations  they  ha?e 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  grounds ;  where  the  land  is  abundant,  they  have  no  limit  to  what 
they  choose  to  cultivate. 

4942.  Are  the  provisions  which  are  raised  of  a  nature  to  require,-  with  reference  to 
the  soil,  any  considerable  labour  on  the  part  of  the  negroes ;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  quao- 
tity  of  labour  that  would  be  required  by  the  negroes  in  taking  care  of  it  ? — I  can  state 
the  time  they  get,  which  is  found  to  be  quite  sufficient ;  they  have  not  only  provisions  to 
subsist  themselves,  but  they  sell  a  great  qiiantity,  generally  speaking. 
J    4943.  Are  you  aware  that  the  law  of  the  island  gives  them  twenty-six  days  ? — -Certainly. 

4944.  In  point  of  usage,  is  there  any  addition  made  to  that  time  ? — In  my  own  con- 
cerns, the  custom  that  prevailed  was- to  give  them  every  Saturday,,  except  during  crop-time. 

4945.  The  usage,  then,  as  to  the  allowance  of  time,  exceeds  that  which  was  prescribed 
by  law? — Generally  so,  I  may  say  always. 

4946.  To  what  extent  did  you  exceed  it  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that  qiuft- 
tion;  sometimes  the  crop  lasts  longer  than  at  other  times;  but  the  crop  generally  lasts 
four^months,  that  is  the  average  time ;  I  would  say  that  eight  months,  at  all  events  seveo 
months  in  the  year,  they  have  every  Saturday,  or  one  day  in  the  week  at  all  events,  whe- 
ther it  is  Saturday  or  another  day. 

4947.  Do-  you  consider  it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  provisions  which 
the  negro  requires  for  his  own  support,,  and  for  taking  to  market,  that  he  should  break  in 
upon  the  Sunday? — There  are  veiy  few  of  them  that  work  on  Sundays  now  at  all;  I 
believe  formerly  that  was  the  case  a  good  deal. 

4948.  Is  not  the  market  on  a  Sunday  morning. 

4949.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  ordinary  distance  that  negroes  have  ta  go  to 
market  from  their  place  of  living  ?  —  It  varies  so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  state. 

4950.  Are  you  aware  that  when  the  principal  town  in  the  parish  is  at  any  consider- 
able distance  from  the  spot  where^the  negroes,  having  privisions  to  sell,  reside,  there  is 
generally  some  half-way  place  where  the  persons  of  the  town  go  out^to  meet  the  negroes? 
— Certainly ;  in  Trelawney,  which  I  am  best  acquainted  with,  the  distance  from  the 
town  does  not  generally  exceed  ten  miles,  and  even  there  the  people  from  the  town  meet 
the  negroes  from  the  country  half  way ;  they  have  different  places  where  they  hold  markets. 

4951.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  district  between  the  mountains  at  the  back  of  Spanish 
Town-  above  Rocks  there  is  an  intermediate  market-place  to  which  the  negroes  resort, 
and  from  whence  the  people  of  the  towns  go  to  purchase  provisions  ? — I  believe  so ;  but 
I  am  not  so  particularly  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country  as  to  state  positively ; 
but  I  know  the  negroes  of  St.  Mary's  carry  a  great  deal  of  provisions  to  St.  Thomas- 
in-the- Vale,,  where  the  Spanish  Town  people  meet  them  to  purchase. 

4952.  Should  you  say  that  twenty-iive  or  twenty-six  miles,  and  in  some  cases  thirty 
miles,  was  the  distance  which  the  negroes  have  to  go  with  their  provisions  ?  —  I  do 
Ihink  they  could  manage  that,they  might  do  it  occasionally,  perhaps,  with  the  aid  of  moles. 

4953.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  negro  should  go  twenty-five,  or  twenty-six  miles,  or  thirty 
miles  to  the  market  for  the  purpose  ? — I  dare  say  if  a  negro  had  provisions  spoiling  oa 
his  hand,  which  they  often  have,  he  would  go  and  get  muks  probably  for  the  purpose : 
i»  St.  Mary's  they  do  so. 

4954.  Is  there  no  other  market  nearer  than  that  to  which  the  negro  could  go  ?— I 
should  think  there  are  very  few  places  where  the  market  is  so  distant  as  that^  or  at  all 
events  if  it  is  so  distant  they  cannot  avail  themselves  of  it  frequently. 

4955.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  allowances  given  by  the  master  to  his  slave.  Fint, 
what  do  you  consider  tbe  clothing  is  worth  that  the  negro  has  ? — If  I  had  been  aware  of 
that  question,  I  could  have  brought  the  clothing  list  of  my  own  people,  which  would 
show  minutely  what  they  got. 

495<5.  Do  you'  conceive  it  to  exceed  15s. ; — I  never  made  any  particular  calculatioDi 
at  least  if  I  had  I  have  forgotten  it  at  this  moment. 
49^7,  What  is  the  allowance  given  ta  ll\emof  fishy  and  1k)w  often  is  it  given  it  them?-* 
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1  send  from  this  country  100  barrels  of  herrings  for  250  negroes,  and  I  believe  that  is 
-  ~    about  the  usual  allowance. 

*  4958.  Is  there  any  fish  bought  in  the  island  for  them  ? — Yes ;  there  is  cod  fish,  which 
_     we  jfet  from  America. 

*~        4959.  Exclusive,  then,  of  the  100  barrels  of  herrings  which  you  sent  from  hence,  your 

^      manager  purchases  cod  fish  ? — Yes ;  at  harvest  home  and  Christmas. 

'^-'        4960.  How  often  is  the  allowance  of  herrings  delivered  out? — Once  in  two  weeks,  or 

once  a  week  in  some  plantations,  according  to  the  custom. 
^-       4961.  Will  you  state  what  are  the  hours  of  labour? — ^The  length  of  the  days  varies 
P^   tery  little  in  that  latitude. 

'^' '  4962.  What  time  does  the  negro  go  out  in  the  morning,  what  time  is  allowed  him  for 
.breakfast,  and  what  time  for  dinner,  and  at  what  lime  does  he  return  home? — ^They 

begin  to  work  at  day-light,  that  is  in  the  very  longest  day  till  a  little  after  five  o'clock  ;  in 

the  shortest  day  about  six  or  a  little  after  six ;  they  have  half  an  hour  allowed  for  break- 
"  ~   fiat,  and  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  from  that  to  two  hours  for  dinner;  it  is  more  than  two 
1^*    hours  before  they  return  to  the  field. 
*""        4963.  How  are  those  intervals  employed  ? — They  have  their  breakfasts  in  the  field,  it 

is  cooked  for  them;  there  are  always  cooks  for  so  many  negroes;  there  is  one  cook  for 
I"     about  twelve. 

4964.  Does  it  form  part  of  the  establishment  in  the  field  that  there  are  cooks  employed 
'      in  preparing  the  breakfast  of  the  negroes?— The  negro  gives  out  his  breakfast  to  this 

cook  before  he  leaves  his  home,  and  the  breakfast  is  carried  out  to  the  field  about  nine 
o'clock,  between  nine  and  ten. 

4965.  What  is  the  sort  of  breakfast  they  have? — They  have  a  great  variety  of  food, 
plantains,  yams,  cocoas,  cassavers,  and  various  other  roots,  and  bread  fruit,  and  they  boil 
those  into  soup,  and  sometimes  they  roast  them,  and  they  use  salt  fish  or  pork  to  season 
their  mess. 

4966.  What  do  they  do  at  the  time  they  have  for  their  dinner? — ^They  do  not  eat 
much  at  that  lime  of  day  ;  they  dine  late  ;  they  are  very  fashionable  in  that  respect ;  they 
do  not  care  about  eating  at  that  time  of  day. 

4967.  How  do  they  employ  themselves  at  that  time  ? — Generally  in  doing  any  thing 
for  themselves  in  their  gardens,  or  sometimes  in  sleep ;  but  they  very  oflen  work  in  their 
gardens,  if  they  have  gardens,  near  their  houses. 

4968.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  garden  ? — ^Those  that  have  gardens  in  the  negro 
village  generally  have  provisions  and  vegetables  in  them,  plantains  and  fruit,  oranges, 
and  a  kind  of  pear. 

4969.  What  is  the  description  of  labour  which  they  bestow  in  working  in  their  gar- 
dens during  that  time  ? — Weeding  and  planting  at  different  seasons. 

4970.  At  what  time  do  they  return  in  the  evening  from  their  work  ? — Immediately 
on  quitting  the  field  at  sunset,  or  a  little  after  sunset;  there  is  very  little  twilight  in  that 
country. 

4971.  You  have,  of   course,  often  seen  them  returning  home  from  their  labour,  and 
'^       know  how  they  pass  the  rest  of  the   evening;  do  they   pass  the  evening  as  persons 

in  a  state  of  gloom  and  despair,  aud  oppression,  and  exhausted,  and  worn  out  by  the 
^       hiigue  and  labour  they  have  undergone  during  the  day  ? — I  never  saw  any  thing  of  that 
sort  about  them ;  they  pass  the  evening  as  they  please  themselves;  they  do  not  go  to  bed 
very  early. 

*  4972.  Is  it  not  the  practice  of  the  negro  to  sit  up  late  ?— Till  ten  or  eleven  at  all 
events ;  they  sup  from  nine  to  eleven,  and  that  is  their  principal  meal. 

^         4973.  Will  you  describe  the  distribution  that  takes  place  during  crop  time  of  the 

*  population  with  regard  to  working  at  night ;  is  it  the  ordinary  practice  for  the  negro 
at  that  time  to  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four? — All  the  able  people  are  divided 
into  spells ;  upon  some  estates  there  are  three  spells,  and  upon  others  only  two,  accord- 
ing to  the  population;  each  of  those  spells  is  subdivided,  so  that  one  division  of 
ihem  take  the  work  the  first  part  of  the  night,  and  the  other  division  the  second  part. 

4974.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  the  hours? — The  night  spell  generally  commences  about 
eight  o'clock,  and  then  the  spell  that  has  to  come  to  work  relieves  the  other  at  eight 
o'clock  till  about  twelve,  and  then  they  are  relieved  by  the  second  division  of  that  spell, 
and  the  others  go  to  bed,  or  where  they  like,  and  then  the  spell  that  came  on  at  twelve  are 
relieved  at  six  the  next  morning. 

^  4975.  Is  the  negro  who  has  gone  to  the  field  at  five  o'clock  included  in  the  eight 
o'clock  speli;  without  rest,  does  he  work  from  five  in  the  morning  till  twelve  ?— -He  does 
every  third  night,  if  there  are  three  spells  upon  the  estate. 
;    4976.  Take  one  where  there  are  only  two  spells?  — Then  be  do^^  \1  ^s^\^  ^rki^^^ 
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night ;  if  the  first  division  of  the  spell  takes  it  frora  eight  to  twelve  the  first  nigH 
the  same  division  takes  the  last  spell  the  next  night ;  for  instance,  if  he  has  beea 
at  vfork  from  eight  to  twelve  on  Monday,  on  Wednesday  he  would  be  from  twelve  to  six. 

4977.  Then  when  he  leases  the  boiling-house  at  six,  he  repairs  to  the  field,  and  be 
works  in  the  field  till  sun-set  that  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  for  breakfast  and 
the  shell  blow? — Yes,  every  body  works  during  the  day. 

4978.  If  he  begins  at  five  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning,  and  works  on  till  twelte 
that  night,  then  when  does  he  begin  working  again  ? — On  Tuesday  rooming  at  sun-rise. 

4979.  And  work  till  when  ? — Till  that  night  at  six  o'clock. 

4980.  And  then  does  he  come  on  again  at  twelve  ? — No,  he  has  nothing  to  do  M 
Tuesday  night  at  all,  he  goes  to  bed. 

4981.  Then  when  does  he  go  to  work  again? — Not  till  Wednesday  morning,  then  he 
goes  to  work  in  the  morning  as  usual. 

4982.  And  work  till  when  ? — ^Till  six  o'clock,  and  then,  if  it  is  his  first  spell,  he  goes 
at  eight  o'clock  into  the  boiling-house ;  a  man  that  has  the  first  spell  on  Monday  night 
has  no  spell  again  till  twelve  o*clock  on  Wednesday  night. 

4983.  Then  he  works  on  Wednesday  night  from  twelve  to  six  in  the  rooming,  and  then 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  following  evening  ? — Yes. 

4984.  Then  what  does  he  do  on  Thursday  at  six  ? — He  goes  home  ;  when  there  an 
two  spells,  the  negro  is  deprived  of  one-half  of  his  night's  rest  each  alternate  night ;  if 
there  are  three  spells,  he  is  deprived  of  his  night's  rest  every  third  night.  You  must  have 
your  spells  so  strong  that  they  can  be  subdivided. 

4985.  On  estates  of  large  proprietors,  are  there  not  generally  three  spells  ? — Yes. 

4986.  And  on  the  smaller  estates  they  have  two  ? — Yes ;  and  if  there  are  not  enough 
they  hire  more. 

4987.  If  a  proprietor  be  impoverished,  is  it  not  the  natural  tendency  that  the  slaves 
should  be  worked  harder,  and  that  assistance  should  not  be  procured  ? — You  cannot  do  it. 

4988.  Would  it  be  a  correct  description  of  the  average  state  of  the  slave  in  Jamaica  to  say 
that  he  has  only  six  hours  rest  a  day  four  months  in  the  year  ? — That  is  not  the  case. 

4989.  Do  the  white  persons  sit  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  negro  does  ? — ^They  hate 
more  of  it  in  fact,  because  upon  a  plantation  where  they  have  one  or  two  under  overseers, 
or  what  we  call  book-keepers,  they  relieve  each  other  every  night,  or  they  take  the  whole 
night  alternately. 

4990.  How  long  generally  does  this  night-work  last  upon  an  estate  ? — During  crop 
time,  which  is  about  four  months;  if  the  seasons  are  adverse,  it  may  last  longer. 

4991.  What  is  the  description  of  work  which  is  done  during  the  night  ? — Grinding  the 
canes  and  boiling  the  sugar. 

4992.  Are  not  some  grinding,  some  watching  and  some  supplying  ? — The  mill  must  be 
kept  going,  and  the  boiling-house. 

4993.  is  the  heat  excessive  in  the  boiling-house  ? — No,  the  boiling  house  is  a  very  open 
place ;  it  must  be  so  to  allow  the  steam  to  get  away. 

4994.  Is  it  much  hotter  than  the  temperature  of  the  day  ? — No,  it  is  cooler ;  I  have 
often  felt  it  too  cool. 

4995.  What  is  the  description  of  labour  generally  going  on  in  the  field  during  the  time 
the  crop  is  manufacturing  in  the  boiling-house  ? — Cutting  the  canes. 

4996.  Is  there  any  cane  hole  digging  then  ? — No ;  in  fact  if  you  had  to  dig  cane  holes 
you  must  stop  the  manufactory  altogether. 

4997.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  sugar  manufacture  and  cane  hole  digging  never  go  on 
together  ? — No,  they  cannot ;  generally  speaking  the  strength  of  the  plantation  is  not  more 
than  sufficient  to  keep  the  works  in  operation  ;  the  only  labour  during  the  sugar  boiling 
is  cutting  the  canes,  and  carting  them  off  the  field  to  the  mill  yard. 

4998.  Is  that  comparatively  slight  labour  to  the  slave,  compared  with  either  clearing  the 
land,  or  digging  cane  holes  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hard  labour,  except  digging  cane 
holes. 

4999.  Will  you  describe  the  process  of  the  manufacture,  from  the  cutting  the  cane  till 
the  sugar  is  put  in  the  cask,  and  the  rum  put  in  the  puncheon  ? — The  cane  is  cut  with 
what  we  call  bills,  the  top  is  cut  ofi*  of  it,  and  the  cane  is  cut  into  lengths  of  about  a 
yard,  tied  up  in  bundles ;  and  those  are  put  into  carts  and  conveyed  to  the  mill-yanjl; 
they  are  then  carried  to  the  mill,  when  the  juice  is  expressed;  the  trash,  after  the 
juice  is  expressed,  is  conveyed  to  the  houses,  or  spread  in  the  yard  to  dry ;  the  liquor 
from  the  canes  is  conveyed  to  the  boiling-house  by  a  gutter,  and  then  it  is  manufactured 

iato  sugar. 
5000.  Duriag  the  process  of  manufaclunng  \W  s\i%w,  vj\«x  ^av:^^  \ife  ^<^^<&»^^ 
j^our  having  to  depena  upon  the  caprice  ot  tV\^  wiW  o^  V!Si^  ^^x^otv^  >w\\wsi "^^sva,  ^\K^cr)  u 
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Itbouren  in  the  couise  of  that  work ;  how  coald  it  effect  the  planter,  suppose  the  person 
whom  he  employed  chose  to  stop  work  in  the  midst  of  it  ? — After  the  canes  are  cut  they 
must  be  manuiactared  into  sugar  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours,  otherwise  they  spoil ; 
the  juice  becomes  acid. 

5001 .  Upon  an  estate  making  200  hogsheads  of  sugar,  supposing  you  had  the  regular 
quantity  of  canes  to  be  brought  home  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  negroes  who  were 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  should  strike  work,  what  might  be  the 
ioss  which,  even  in  that  case,  by  stopping  the  work  with  respect  to  the  canes  then  deli- 
vered, the  planters  would  sustain? — In  general  they  have  canes  out  sufficient  to  make 
three  or  four  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  if  you  are  prevented  from  manufacturing  those 
canes  into  sugar,  you  of  course  would  lose  the  whole  of  them  in  the  course  of  forty-eight 
hours  ;  in  fact,  I  have  known  that  happen  by  a  mill  giving  way,  or  the  coppers  burning 
out,  and  they  could  not  replace  them  in  time. 

5002.  Supposing  you  were  dependent  upon  free  labourers,  who  would  come  when 
they  chose,  and  go  when  they  chose ;  if  they  chose,  at  that  particular  period  when  the 
Odill-yard  was  full  of  canes,  to  strike  work  and  go  away,  would  not  the  planter  be  utterly 
unable  to  convert  those  canes  into  sugar? — Unquestionably,  unless  he  had  labour  for  that 
purpose. 

5003.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  manufactories  in  England  of  any  description  ? — 
^ot  much. 

5004.  Do  you  know  any  manu&ctory  in  England  in  which,  if  the  labourers  were  to 
Efcbandon  their  work  at  certain  periods,  great  damage  would  not  accrue  to  the  master  ? — 
X  should  think  the  master  would  suffer  great  loss  in  any  manufactory  in  which  the 
labourers  chose  to  strike  work. 

5005.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  brewing? — No. 

5006.  You  have  said  that  during  crop,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  example,  the  negro 
would  be  in  the  field  nineteen  hours,  that  is,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night  ?— 
Yes,  the  field  and  about  the  works,  including  the  time  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 

5007.  And  the  second  day  he  would  be  thirteen  hours,  that  is,  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  six  in  the  afternoon. 

5008.  The  third  day  he  would  be  nineteen  hours  again,  and  the  fourth  day  thirteen 
hours  again  ?— Yes,  there  are  two  spells. 

5009.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  average  number  of  hours  is  sixteen  ? — Yes ;  that  is 
including  the  time  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 

5010.  Then,  including  the  time  for  the  breakfast  and  dinner,  the  average  number  of 
hours  they  do  labour  is  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

5011.  What  time  elapses  from  their  leaving  the  field  to  their  proceeding  to  the  work  in 
the  boiling-house  ? — They  generally  go  to  the  first  spell  about  eight  o'clock ;  they  go  home 
to  their  houses,  and  give  out  their  suppers  to  be  drest. 

5012.  Then  they  go  home  to  their  nouses  to  get  their  suppers  prepared  before  they  go 
to  the  boiling-houses  ? — Yes. 

5013.  Then  it  would  not  be  correct  to  represent  that  they  are  at  work  from  five  o'clock 
to  twelve  at  night  ? — No,  they  are  not  exactly ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  they  can  do 
much  for  themselves  in  the  interval. 

50 J  4.  What  is  the  interval  they  have  in  the  evening  between  their  leaving  off  work 
and  going  to  the  boiling-house  ? — It  is  from  the  time  they  leave  the  field  till  about  eight 
o'clock  ;  they  make  that  arrangement  among  themselves. 

5015.  How  much-  time  has  the  negro  for  himself  at  that  period? — =At  least  an  hour; 
he  has  his  arrangements  to  make  for  the  night,  and  he  has  to  give  his  supper  out  to  be 
dressed  ;  they  do  not  generally  sup  at  that  early  hour,  but  it  is  brought  to  them  at  the 
boiling-house. 

5016.  Are  they  allowed  to  eat  their  supper  in  the  boiling  house? — Yes. 

5017.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves  during  crop  time,  both  as  to  their 
health  and  as  to  their  dispositions,  and  their  general  appearance  and  contentment  ? — I  have 
always  found  the  negroes  most  healthy  in  crop  time,  whether  it  is  that  the  season  is  drier 
then,  or  what  other  reason  may  be  assigned  for  it,  but  I  have  frequently  known  the 
hospitals  shut  during  crop  time. 

5018.  Immediately  subsequent  to  crop  time  have  you  seen  any  illness  which  you  could 
refer  to  in  the  sitting  up  at  night  during  the  crop  time  ? — Certainly  not ;  they  do  not 
appear  to  suffer  the  least  injury ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  stated  that  they  are  generally 
most  healthy  during  crop  time. 

5019.  Is  not  the  general  observation  of  persons  who  see  iVvem,  ^^X.  ^«^  w^  \»ss«. 

hea]th/>  and  of  a  better  appearance  then  than  at  any  olVvet  ime  kA  ^'^  N«ax\-A  ^vi^V 

shall  be  quite  borne  out  in  stating  so,  by  any  evidence  oi  pewans  'wVio  Vw^  \c^^  ^-i.^iciv- 
ence  in  the  country.  ^ 
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5020.  Are  the  negroes  employed  in  the  night  spells,  the  whole  negroes  upon  the  estate  f 
— No,  only  the  able  people,  generally  speaking. 

5021.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  negroes  upon  an  estate  are  employed  in  this  sort 
of  labour  ? — More  than  one-third. 

5022.  Are  women  ever  employed  in  that  labour  ? — Yes ;  for  instance,  women  generally 
put  the  canes  into  the  mill. 

5023.  Are  pregnant  women  ever  so  employed  ? — ^Never ;  a  woman  who  is  pregnant 
goes  to  the  lightest  work,  in  fact,  any  work  she  chooses ;  she  is  allowed  to  join  any  gang 
she  chooses  ;  she  generally  goes  with  the  children. 

5024.  Are  women  employed  during  the  periodical  recurrence  of  weakness? — If  a 
woman  that  complained  she  was  unfit  for  work,  she  would  be  sent  to  tlie  hospital ;  if  then 
is  no  complaint,  no  inquiry  is  made.  |t] 

5025.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  in  crop  time,  the  negroes  are  not  allowed 
the  alternate  Saturday  at  all  ? — No. 

5026.  Is  the  loss  of  that  Saiturday  compensated  by  having  two  days  in  a  week  at  other 
periods  of  the  year  ? — I  have  already  stated,  that  out  of  crop  they  have  one  day  each 
week  for  cultivating  their  grounds,  suid  when  these  are  distant,  they  frequently  get  two  or 
three  days  together  for  that  purpose. 

5027.  Are  there  any  periods  in  the  year  when  they  have  two  days  in  the  week  ? — No, 
but  they  may  have  it  sometimes  given  to  them  gratuitously ;  if  there  is  a  fine  season  for  |-1 
planting  provisions^  sometimes  they  give  them  two  or  three  days  together  for  the  provision 
grounds. 

5028.  You  stated  that,  during  your  experience,  you  gave  them  more  than  twenty -six  days 
in  the  year ;  and  that,  except'during  crop  time,  you  gave  them  every  Saturday  ? — Alwajrs. 

5029.  Will  you  explain  to  the  Committee  to  what  extent,  generally  speaking,  caoe 
hole  digging  is  carried  on  upon  the  average  of  the  estates  ? — It  varies  so  much,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  in  some  plantations  they  have  little  or  no  cane  hole  digging  at  all,  m 
others,  they  have  a  good  deal.  j 

5030.  Upon  any  plantation  does  cane  hole  digging  prevail  over  the  whole  estate  ? — ^No; 
there  is  only  a  portion  of  the  estate  planted  yearly. 

5031.  What  time,  generally  speaking,  might  be  occupied  in  cane  hole  digging,  on 
estates  under  your  charge,  upon  an  average  of  years  ? — The  cane  hole  digging  generally 
is  in  October  and  November,  but  that  is  not  constant ;  I  should  say  that,  upon  the  average, 
it  occupies  about  two  months  in  the  year,  upon  the  estates  that  are  what  are  called  plant- 
ing estates. 

5032.  In  the  selection  of  a  person  who  is  called  a  driver  upon  an  estate,  what  are  the 
motives  which  principally  influence  the  selection  of  him  ? — He  is  generally  a  man  of  the 
best  character,  a  roan  that  you  can  place,  confidence  in. 

5033.  Is  he  a  person,  generally  speaking,  who  is  looked  up  to  by  the  negroes  upon  the 
estate,  and  of  the  best  character  upon  the  estate  ? — Certainly. 

5034.  Is  he  selected  on  account  of  his  strength^  and  of  the  power  with  which  he  may 
wield  the  whip  ? — No,  that  is  of  no  consequence  whatever ;  I  have  known  frequently 
very  old  infirm  men  drivers,  and  the  best  drivers^ 

5035.  Is  it  not  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  driver,,  to  exact  from  the  working  gang, 
the  largest  quantity  of  work  during  field  labour  ? — Is  is  the  duty  of  the  driver  to  see 
that  the  people  do  their  work. 

5036.  When  they  do  not  work  by  task-work,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  exact  from  them  as 
much  work  as  their  strength  will  allow  ? — It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  they  are  diligent  in 
the  field. 

5037.  Suppose  they  are  idle,  what  is  his  duty  then  ? — He  must  coerce  them. 

5038.  How  ? — He  generally  has  a  lance- wood  switch  for  that  purpose. 

5039.  What  other  instrument  has  he  ?— The  driver  generally  carries  a  whip  but  that  is 
used  under  the  direction  of  the  overseer. 

5040.  Does  the  driver  never  use  that,  except  under  the  direction  of  the  overseer? — I 
believe  not  now ;  formerly  he  did  ;  but  the  customary  method  now,  I  believe,  is  to  use- 
switches  where  they  require  instruments  of  coercion,  but  it  is  seldom  ever  necessary  to 
resort  even  to  them,  where  the  driver  has  the  people  under  proper  control. 

5041 .  Are  you  to  be  understood  to  say  that  the  driver  never  now  uses  the  whip,  except 
under  the  direction  of  the  overseer  ? — No,  I  will  not  say  that,  but  very  rarely  now. 

5042.  Is  it  much  more  rarely  used  now  than  when  you  first  knew  Jamaica '/ — Yes,  I 
ihi'nk  so, 

S043.  In  the  selection  of  an  overseer  for  a  ptoipeTlj,  \%  \\.  tvol  the  first  inquiry  which 
the  manager  or  proprietor  makes^  what  is  the  slate  aivd  A\«^owX\au  ^i^  >^^  \v«^^^3r&  ^^«i 
the  property  that  he  was  last  employed  u^d,  and  N«ou\d  \\.  xvox  >Qfe  ^tv  tkV^^^\wi  >»  -^ 
''nployment  of  him,  if  you  found  that  lYie  negtoea  ix^ou  V\ve  e%\aX^  oxinnVvXi  \ifcNfwa  Vse 


em 
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feeriy  overseer,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  complaints,  or  had  been  ill  used  by  him  ? 
—I  should  think  that  no  prudent  employer  would  choose  to  have  an  overseer  of  doubtful 
character. 

5044.  Would  it  not  be  considered  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  an  overseer,  that 
be  was  unable  to  conduct  the  estate  of  which  he  had  been  previously  overseer  without 
severity  ? — Most  unquestionably  it  would. 

5045.  Is  the  driver  always  a  black  man  ? — Not  always,  but  in  general  he  is ;  I  have 
Jknown  drivers  people  of  colour,  but  not  frequently. 

5046.  Are  they  always  slaves  ? — Yes,  always. 

5047.  What  is  your  opinion  «f  the  general  state  and  condition  of  the  negro  population 
altogether  ? — I  think  the  general  state  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica,  is  much  better  than  what 
Ihe  people  of  this  country  have  any  idea  of;  I  do  think  they  are  not  so  ill  off  in  any 
respect,  as  people  here  imagine. 

5048.  Are  you  aware  of  their  acquiring,  by  means  of  the  sale  of  their  provisions  and 
of  poultry  and  hogs,  considerable  sums  of  money  ? — Certainly  they  do ;  many  of  them 
bave  a  good  deal  of  money. 

5049.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  field  negroes  as  well  as  to  the  head  people 
upon  the  estates  ? — Certainly ;  a  great  many  of  the  field  negroes  have  money. 

5050.  Ace  not  some  of  them  allowed  to  have  stock  upon  the  property  of  their  owners  ? 
— ^They  have  all  pigs  and  poultry. 

5051.  Do  you  know  any  instances  upon  Lord  Seaford^s  property,  of  their  having 
cattle  ? — ^Yes,  many  of  his  negroes  have  cattle. 

5052.  Have  you  seen  the  effect  produced  upon  the  industry  of  the  slave  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  ;  when  he  acquires  property,  does  it  generally  make  him  idle  or  more 
diligent  ? — I  should  think  it  increased  his  diligence,  and  I  have  always  remarked  that  a 
slave  that  had  a  good  deal  of  property  is  the  best  and  most  easily  managed. 

5053.  Is  he  the  most  industrious ? — Unquestionably. 

6054.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  many  slaves  who  have  been  emancipated?— Not  many. 

5055.  Have  you  ever  known  any  slaves,  after  being  emancipated,  hire  themselves  out 
for  field  labour  upon  any  estates  ? — No,  I  never  knew  a  free  man  that  would  hire  himself 
upon  an  estate,  except  as  a  tradesman,  snch  as  a  cooper  or  carpenter. 

5056.  Is  not  field  labour  considered  a  distiog-uishing  mark  of  slavery,  and  consequently 
held  to  be  degrading  ? — It  certainly  must  be  ■considered  so  by  them,  because  I  never  knew 
one  that  would  hire  himself  for  field  labour;  I  recollect,  upon  one  occasion,  a  number  of 
poor  people  of  colour  applying  to  the  vestry  of  Trelawney  for  relief;  a  number  of  them 
were  young  people,  and  I  recollect,  upon  one  occasion,  offering  them  employment  upon 
a  sugar  estate,  the  boys  and  girls  to  drive  mules,  and  do  any  little  work  of  that  sort,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  them  that  would  take  employment,  though  they  were  receiving 
parish  aid  at  the  time. 

5057.  Have  they  any  legal  claim  te  relief  firom  the  parishes  ?— -Certainly  they  have. 

5058.  Do  the  poor  laws  of  England  prevail  there  ? — I  do  'not  know  what  the  poor  laws 
of  England  are ;  but  I  know  that  in  Trelawney  they  have  from  1500/.  to  2000/.  a  year 
raised  for  paupers. 

5059.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  the  distribution  of  that  relief,  between  persons 
of  colour  and  white  persons  ? — None  whatever. 

5060.  Do  not  the  justices  and  the  vestry  lay  a  rate  for  parochial  purposes? — Yes. 

5061.  Is  there  not  an  old  Act  of  the  island,  by  which  they  are  required  to  raise  a  sum 
for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  the  rectory,  and  for  other  parochial  purposes,  and 
amongst  those  purposes,  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  ? — Certainly,  I  know 
the  contingencies  of  our  parish  were  about  from  six  to  seven  thousand  a  year. 

5062.  You  have  stated  a  case  were  parties  came  for  relief,  and  you  offered  them  work; 
were  you  compelled  to  give  them  money,  although  they  refused  to  work  ? — We  were 
compelled  to  give  to  the  parents. 

5063.  In  this  distribution  of  parochial  money,  were  they  all  people  of  colour  that  ap- 
plied for  relief? — Mostly. 

5064.  Do  you  consider  that,  of  the  amount  raised  m  this  colony  for  parochial  purposes, 
the  greater  portion  is  given  to  free  people  of  colour  ? — ^There  are  a  few  whites  that  fall 
into  disrepute  that  cannot  get  into  employment,  or  have  become  helpless  from  sickness  or 
disease,  and  then  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  into  the  i)Oor-house,  or  give  them  main- 
tenance otherwise. 

5065.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  Parliamentary  Return  from  Jamaica,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  parochial  relief  given  to  the  whites  exceeds  ^T^aXi^  \Vl<i&  -^vi^^VvSa^  \^s& 
given  to  the  free  people  of  colour?—!  can  speak  to  my  on«u  VTiOH«\«^%'i  ^%  \ft  ^^^w^ 
in  which  I  resided,  and  where  I  wan  a  magistraiei  tiial«Tie\awt«^^  wA  \«ssv  ^^^fc*^^ 
f  there  is  such  a  Return  as  that,  it  is  incorrect  with  Tested  X.oTt^v«Xk«^. 
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5066.  Speaking  of  your  own  knowledge  of  that  parish,  are  you  quite  sure  that  more 
relief  upon  the  average  of  years  was  given  to  the  people  of  colour  than  to  the  whites  ? — 
Yes ;  tliere  are  very  few  white  paupers,  comparatively  speaking.  In  the  large  towns,  such 
as  Kingston,  probably  it  may  be  different. 

5067.  You  have  spoken  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  being  much  better  than  is  gene- 
rally supposed  here,  and  even  such  as  to  bear  comparison  with  the  condition  of  our  la- 
bourers ;  have  you  not  seen  frequently  punishments  inflicted  to  exact  work,  which  were 
very  revolting  to  your  feelings  ? — I  have  certainly  seen  punishments  inflicted  which  I  have 
disapproved  of,  but  not  very  frequently. 

5068.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  thing,  except  the  infliction  of  punishment  or  the  feir 
of  severe  punishment,'can  induce  men  to  work  hard,  who  have  not  the  stimulus  of  thelnr 
of  want? — When  you  have  a  slave  population,  you  must  have  the  means  of  coercing 
them,  otherwise  they  would  not  work  at  all ;  I  am  certain  of  that ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  require  constant  whipping  to  make  them  work,  but  you  must  have  the  power  of 
coercion. 

5069.  Must  there  not  occasionally  be  severe  examples,  in  order  to  infuse  that  fear?— 
If,it  were  necessary,  but  it  is  very  seldom  necessary. 

5070.  You  mean  to  state  that  the  control  and  the  coercion  which  is  exercised  over  then 
is  maintained  rather  by  the  circumstance  of  the  knowledge  that  a  power  exists  of  punish- 
ing, than  by  the  frequent  infliction  of  punishments  ? — Certainly. 

5071.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  power  of  flogging  females  were  absolutely  withdrawn, 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  the  females  work  at  field  labour? — I  think  it  likely  they 
would  become  excessively  troublesome ;  they  are,  generally  speaking,  much  worse  to 
manage  than  the  men. 

5072.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  other  motives  that  could  induce  human  beings  to  vroifc 
hard,  except  the  fear  of  want  or  the  fear  of  punishment  ? — I  do  not.  r" 

5073.  While  therefore  the  slave  proprietors  are  by  law  compelled  to  find  the  necei-     " 
saries  of  life  for  their  labourers,  and  the  fear  of  want  has  therefore  no  power,  can  you 
conceive  that  labour  can  be  carried  on,  except  by  fear  of  punishment? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  can. 

5074.  If  therefore  the  fear  of  punishment  were  withdrawn,  and  the  power  of  flogging 
taken  away,  and  at  the  same  the  proprietor  was  obliged  to  maintain  his  slaves,  do  you 
think  that  order  could  be  preserved  among  the  slaves,  or  labour  exacted  from  them  ?— I 
think  it  is  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  could  be. 

5075.  Do  you  think  the  authority  of  the  magistrate  could  be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
master  in  enforcing  labour? — I  doubt  it  extremely;  there  must  be  an  immediate  povrer 
over  them  where  there  are  slaves  concerned,  and  the  more  distinctly  they  know  that,  the 
less  trouble  they  give ;  if  they  know  that  by  committing  fiaults  or  neglecting  duty  they 
are  subject  to  instant  punishment,  they  will  not  be  so  apt  to  try  experiments,  and  there 
is  much  less  punishment  where  a  strict  discipline  is  maintained  upon  an  estate,  than 
where  that  discipline  is  too  much  relaxed. 

5076.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  employing  any  of  your  slaves  upon  task  work  ?— 
Sometimes ;  in  digging  cane  holes  for  instance,  the  overseer  would  give  them  task  work. 

5077.  Have  you  found  that  they  performed  that  task  work  with  greater  expeditk)n 
than  they  would  do  the  same  quantity  of  work  at  day  labour  ?— Certainly ;  they 
generally  finished  the  task  work  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  by  working  at  their 
dinner-time. 

5078.  To  what  did  they  betake  themselves  after  that,  during  the  rest  of  the  day  ?— 
They  often  went  to  their  grounds  or  to  their  gardens. 

5079.  At  the  period  of  the  year  when  cane  hole  digging  is  carried  on  have  you  ob- 
served any  wasting  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  or  any  great  exhaustion  ? — No,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  ever  have ;  the  fact  is  they  never  work  hard  at  any  employment. 

5080.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that,  do  you  ascribe  it  to  the  fear  of  punishment  not 
being  so  strong  a  stimulant  to  labour  as  the  fear  of  want,  and  that  when  a  man  works 
for  his  own  immediate  profit,  he  will  work  harder  than  when  he  works  for  another 
under  the  fear  of  punishment?— I  have  no  doubt  they  will  work  harder  when  they  have 
a  task  set  them. 

5081.  If  is  has  been  stated  to  the  Committee  tliat  a  slave,  when  working  for  himself  for 
his  own  profit,  will  lift,  for  instance,  a  much  greater  weight  than  by  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment he  could  be  induced  to  do,  does  that  consist  with  your  observation  ? — Yes,  it  doe 

m  this  respect :  that  I  have  known  slaves  carrying  loads  of  provisions  to  market,  which 
if  any  manager  or  overseer  had  directed  them  \o  do  l\\e^  ^o\M  \as^  refused,  and  no  com- 
pulsion  could  have  forced  them  to  do  it. 
^082,  It  has  been  stated,  that  access  is  fteqtxeuXX'y  le^^i*^^  x^5>  ^twwv^  xs^wi  «&\aftK&^«A^ 
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thaUthere  is  a  great  difficulty  for  any  person  unconnected  with  a  plantation  to  be  able  to 
see  what* is  going  on  there  ;  is  that  a  correct  statement? — I  can  only  say  that  I  never  re- 
fused admittance  to  any  person  who  wished  to  visit  an  estate  under  my  charge. 

5083.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  generally  the  feeling  in  Jamaica,  on  the  part  of  persons 
in  charge  of  estates,  to  refuse  access  to  persons  who  may  be  desirous  of  going  upon  an 
estate  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

5084.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  industry  of  the  negroes  upon  a  Saturday 
Afternoon,  when  they  are  working  for  themselves,  from  what  it  was  upon  the  Saturday 
morning  when  they  were  working  for  their  masters  ? — I  am  not  competent  to  answer  that 
question,  because  when  they  are  working  for  themselves  the  white  people  are  not  in  the 
iiftbit  of  looking  after  them  at  all. 

5085.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  they  are  indolent  when  employed  for 
their  masters,  and  industrious  when  employed  for  themselves  ? — There  are  some  of  them 
industrious  enough  when  they  are  employed  for  themselves,  but  tliere  are  others  of  them 
that  will  hardly  work  for  themselves  at  all.  I  have  known  many  individuals  that  were 
obliged  to  be  looked  after  to  prevent  their  neglecting  their  own  provision  grounds. 

5086.  Do  you  find  among  the  blacks  all  the  varieties  of  temper  and  disposition  that  are 
Pound  among  the  whites  ? — Yes,  the  very  same. 

5087.  Should  you  consider  the  following  as  a  correct  description  of  the  slave  popula- 
ion  of  Jamaica,  between  the  periods  of  1817  and  1820,  namely,  that  they  submitted  to 
■heir  condition  as  to  a  great  evil ;  that  they  seemed  like  persons  in  despair,  and  to  have 
no  hope  whatever ;  and  that  they  exhibited  that  sort  of  gloom  which  would  necessarily  arise 
'roro  a  whole  class  of  society  being  oppressed  without  any  hope  of  relief  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  a  correct  description  at  all^  or  a  fair  description,  by  whomsoever  made. 

5088.  Are  the  habits  of  the  negroes  cheerful  in  general  ? — ^They  were  so  when  I  knew 
them ;  I  doubt  whether  they  are  so  now. 

5089.  What  do  you  allude  to,  when  you  say  that  you  doubt  whether  they  are  so  now  ? — 
I  think  the  late  events  in  Jamaica  have  shown  that  they  are  discontented  with  their  situation. 

5090.  You  left  the  island  in  1826  ? — Yes,  and  I  was  afterwards  there  in  1828  and  1829. 

5091 .  Do  they  ever  execute  any  hard  labour  upon  their  own  provision  grounds  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  hard  labour  in  their  own  provision  grounds ;  they  carry  enor- 
mous weights  to  market  sometimes,  such  as  no  man  would  have  ventured  to  have  asked 
them  to  carry. 

5092.  Do  they  dig  or  hoe  in  their  own  grounds  ? — Yes ;  in  the  first  place,  in  establish- 
ing plantains,  they  must  dig  a  great  deal ;  hut  when  the  plantain  walk  is  established,  it 
lasts  for  an  age. 

5093.  What  is  your  impression  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  negroes  with  respect  to  their  pro- 
vision grounds ;  do  they  consider  them  very  much  in  the  light  of  their  own  property  ? 
— ^They  consider  them  as  much  their  own  property  as  I  do  my  estate. 

5094.  Have  you  ever  known  a  little  plot  of  ground,  which  has  been  brought  into  nice 
cultivation  by  a  negro,  taken  from  him,  and  the  negro  put  upon  fresh  ground  to  bring  it 
into  cultivation  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  known  that,  but  before  you  can  do  anything  of  the  sort  you 
must  satisfy  the  man;  I  have  known  them  occupying  grounds  for  provisions  which  were 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  canes,  but  before  those  provision  grounds  could  be 
taken  from  the  negroes  you  must  compensate  them  for  them ;  I  have  known  a  proprietor 
kept  out  of  it  for  years  before  they  would  give  it  up,  because  you  would  not  choose  to  discon- 
tent the  negro  by  taking  it  from  him,  and  you  must  give  him  time  to  get  his  provisions  out. 

5095.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  any  general  measure,  which  proceeded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  provision  grounds  were  the  property  of  the  master,  with  which  he  might 
arbitrarily  deal  without  reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  slave,  would  incur  the  danger  of 
being  regarded  as  a  measure  taking  from  the  slaves  what  they  held  to  be  their  property  ? — 
Certainly. 

5096.  Supposing  the  negroes  were  to  know  that  they  were  to  be  made  free,  but  that  the 
Owner  told  them  that  as  their  freedom  was  given  to  them,  they  were  no  longer  to  have  their 
grounds  without  paying  a  rent  to  him  for  those  grounds,  what  would  be  the  feelings,  and 
*vhal  would  be  the  state  of  the  negro  population  upon  such  a  proposition  being  made  to 
them  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say ;  I  should  think  a  great  many  of  them,  who  have  good 
^nd  productive  grounds,  would  hesitate  a  good  deal  before  they  would  even  accept  of  any 
privilege  upon  the  condition  of  giving  them  up,  but  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opinion. 

5097.  Looking  at  the  number  of  3ie  slave  population  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  com- 
|>ared  with  the  numberof  the  while  proprietors  resident  there,  do  you  think  the  great  majority 
of  the  negro  population  would  acquiesce  in  their  p^rounds  bein^take!aftom\.VyeiVsv^\sjw<2k\^<et 
Ihat  they  might  be  let  out  to  them  afterwards  by  their  masXftial— ^o^  \  ^q  w^X^y^^^ 
firould  give  them  up,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  he  coto^W^^l  Vo  ^'s^^wa.xi:^**  *Ck>!C^ 
'ould  starve  it  they  had  no  provision  grounds. 
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5098.  Sapposing  a  plan  of  emancipation  were  contemplated  of  the  feHoiving  kinditlfl^^ 
the  slayes  were  to  be  made  free,  and  inasmuch  a:i  tlie  grounds  are  not  their  own,  but  tdr^ 
master's,  their  masters  were  to  take  those  grounds  from  them  in  order,  to  make  a  ih|^^ 
bargain  with  them,  and  let  those  grounds  out  to  them  ;  firom  jour  own  knowledge  of 
dtate  of  negro  population,  in  1826,  do  you  belicTe  they  would  acquiesce  in  any 
arrangement  ? — It  is  impossible  to  saj  ;  I  think  it  would  be  a  rery  difficuh  matter  to 

6099.  You  are  aware  of  the  extreme  reluctance  which  the  negroes  feel  to  remove  bm\ 
their  village  which  has  been  built  for  them  ? — They  have  a  most  unaccoantable  avi 
to  it;  I  recollect  an  instance  upon  my  own  estate,  where  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
them  firom  an  unhealthy  to  a  healthy  situation,  and  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  abootit; 
not  only  built  new  houses  and  better  houses  than  they  had  before,  but  I  had  great  d 
in  getting  them  Co  go  into  them. 

5 100. How  did  you  manage  to  change  the  provision  grounds  in  that  case? — When 
have  new  ground  given  to  them,  you  must  allow  them  to  keep  possession  of  their 
grounds  till  they  take  ail  the  provisions  out, and  even  then  they  claim  a  right  of  propeity 
them  ?  you  must  buy  them  out. 

5101.  Had  you  to  pay  money  upon  that  occasion? — Certainly,  you  must  satisfy  thoL 

5102.  Then  do  you  think  that  any  plan  which  proceeded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
slave  had  no  right  in  the  prorision  grounds,  would  be  regarded  by  the  slaves  as  anadrfj 
spoliation  ? — I  think  they  would  consider  it  as  such. 

51 03.  Did  you  ever  remove  any  slaves  from  one  estate  to  another  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  donedoL 

5104.  How  did  you  deal  with  those  slaves? — Before  you  can  remove  slaves  you  on 
have  houses  put  up  for  them,  you  must  have  grounds  prepared  for  them  and  planted, 
you  must  give  them  an  allowance  of  food  and  money  till  the  grounds  coming  into  bci^ 
ing,  probably  for  eighteen  months. 

5105.  In  case  of  removing  slaves  from  one  estate  to  another,  and  providing,  as  you  nj, 
new  provision  grounds,  and  allowing  them  money  till  their  new  provision  grounds  cone 
into  sufficient  bearing,  did  you  allow  them  any  compensation  for  quitting  their  dd 
grounds  ? — No,  it  might  so  happen  that  they  had  none. 

5106.  Is  not  this  delusion  with  respect  to  the  right  of  property  in  their  proviskxi 
grounds  constantly  destroyed  by  the  sale  of  slaves  from  one  property  to  another  ? — Tbeni 
are  very  seldom  sales  of  slaves  horn  plantations,  except  when  the  plantation  is  thrown  op. 

5107.  Are  there  not  judgment  sales  in  Jamaica? — Very  seldom  upon  sugar  estates. 

5108.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that,  when  those  sales  take  place,  the  negroes  must  be 
undeceived  as  to  their  imagined  right  of  property  either  in  their  houses  or  in  their  proYisiUi 
g^unds,  siuce  they  are  torn  from  both  without  any  regard  to  any  right  of  property?— I 
never  knew  any  sale  of  slaves  from  a  sugar  plantation,  under  writs  of  venditioni. 

5109.  Have  you  never  known  them  seized  for  taxes? — Not  upon  a  plantation. 

5110.  If  a  debt  existed  against  a  person  of  such  an  amount  that  a  levy  could  be  made 
on  the  slaves  upon  the  plantation,  would  it  not  be  the  fact,  that  that  debt  would  be  secured 
by  a  mortgage,  and  consequently  would  not  both  land  and  slaves  be  equally  subject  to  pio- 
ceeding  at  the  instance  of  the  creditors  ? — I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  any  such  seizuiei 
but  it  is  possible  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  island. 

5111.  Are  not  both  individual  slaves,  and  even  gangs  of  slaves,  sold  in  Jamaica? — Yes. 

5112.  Consequent  upon  those  sales,  is  there  not  a  transfer  from  one  place  to  another 
constantly  taking  place  ? — Yes ;  I  have  known  coffee  plantations  thrown  up,  and  jobbiag 
gangs  sold. 

.0113.  In  those  cases  it  is  not  clear  that  the  right  to  the  provision  ground  is  not  in  the  stave, 
aii.l  is  it  not  made  apparent  to  the  slave  that  is  so  ? — Certainly ;  but  I  believe  slaves  quit' 
ting  one  district  of  the  country  where  they  leave  grounds,  dispose  of  them  to  other  people 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

51 14.  Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  that  kind? — I  do  not  know  it  myself,  I  know  it 
from  hearsay  only. 

5115.  Are  not  those  cases  of  sales  of  slaves  otherwise  than  with  the  property  to  whidi 
they  are  attached  so  very  rare,  as  scarcely  to  be  capable  of  removing  the  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  slave  that  his  grounds  are  his  own  ? — ^They  are  certainly  Very  rare  at  tbe 
present  time. 

5116.  Reflecting  both  upon  the  necessity  of  corporal  punishment  and  the  use  of  it,  sod 

reflecting  upon  the  power  of  sale  in  the  proprietor,  which  sale  drives  the  negro  from  bv 

provision  ground  and  his  hut,  and,  perhaps,  even  separates  him  from  some  of  his  relatioDi; 

are  you  sii\\  of  opinion  that  the  situation  of  the  black  slave  in  Jamaica  bears  a  fair  comparison 

iifith  that  of  the  labourers  in  England? — ^l  do  noliueau  losay  that  a  slave  and  a  free  wB 

ar<e  to  be  brought  into  comparison  at  aft,  \>eca\ise  \V\e  nw^  \d^^o\\ift\Yv^\av\t\^iftt^^^iOB 
MDust  be  very  bad. 
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5tl7.  Do  you  recollect  how  many  slaves  there  are  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney?- About 
1,000. 

5118.  During  the  period  of  your  residence  in  Jamaica,  from  1802  to  1826,  do  you 
BecoUect  in  that  extensive  parish  any  instance  in  which  the  slaves  upon  any  property  were 
Bold  separately  from  the  property  it£elf? — Yes,  I  know  one  instance;  an  estate  under  my 
O'wn  care  was  broken  up,  in  consequence  of  a'disagreement  among  the  proprietors ;  there 
^nras  a  partition,  and  the  slaves  were  sold  to  neighbouring  estates ;  one  of  the  proprietors 
^ookhis  portion  of  them ;  that  was  a  plantation  of  which  I  haxl  the  management,  and  they  were 
"VciY  well  contented  to  be  so  sold,  because  upon  the  estate  to  which  they  belonged  they 
l^ad  no  provision  grounds,  and  I  put  them  wnere  they  had  good  provision  groimds. 

5119.  Was  that  the  only  instance  which  occurs  to  your  recollection? — That  is  the  only 
instance  I  recollect  at  present. 

5120.  In  that  case,  were  the  provision  grounds  such  as  to  make  it  an  object  with  the 
floegroes  to  desire  to  retain  them  ? — The  provision  grounds  were  very  much  worn  out ; 
^ey  bad  nothing  in  them,  in  fact,  but  oranges.  j 

5121.  Were  the  negroes  and  the  families  upon  those  estates  separated? — No,  when  the 
partition  took  place  they  were  partitioned  with  reference  to  families. 

5122.  In  point  of  fact,  when  a  sale  takes  place  of  that  description,  would  not  the  decree 
direct  them  to  be  sold  in  families  ?— I  think  so. 

5123.  Then  you  think  that  the  slaves  are  not  living  under  the  apprehension  of  being 
0old  off  an  estate,  or  having  their  families  broken  up  ? — They  know  that  they  cannot  be 
broken  up;  the  law  prevents  it  now,  I  believej;  but  even  when  the  law  did  not  prevent 
it,  there  was  no  instance  within  my  knowledge  of  families  being  broken  up,  no  person 
would  buy  two  or  three  out  of  a  family,  and  leave  the  others. 

5124.  Is  not  a  great  mass  of  the  property  in  ^Jamaica  in  settlement,  or  under  mortgage? 
^I  am  afraid  it  is. 

5125.  In  either  of  those  cases,  do  not  the  slaves  follow  the  destination  of  that  mortgage, 
or  of  that  settlement  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

5126.  In  truth,  would  not  a  person  who  advances  such  a  sum  as  to  obtain  a  mort- 
gage of  an  estate  according  to  the  universal-  practice  in  Jamaica,  take  up  any  judgment 
prior  to  his  mortgage,  in  order  that  he,  the  mortgagee,  might  have  a  prior  lien  upon  the 
estate,  so  that  there  could  not  be  a  judgment  that  could  affect  the  slaves  upon  the  estate  ?— 
No  prudent  man  would  take  a  mortgage  upon  an  estate  against  which  there  were  judgments. 

5127.  So  that,  speaking  generally,  the  slaves  that  would  be  subject  to  be  levied  upon 
an  estate  are  always  comprised  in  tlie  mortgage,  and  which  mortgage  covers  the  land  ? — 
Certainly  ;  that  is  generally  the  practice,  I  believe. 

5128.  Are  not  the  slaves  that  appear  advertized  in  the  newspapers  to  be  levied  upon 
all  domestic  slaves,  or  slaves  belonging  to  jobbers,  and  not  attached  to  the  estates  gene- 
rally speaking  ? — Yes. 

5129.  Is  the  situation  of  those  jobbing  gangs  very  hard  when  compared  with  the  gangs 
of  field  negroes  upon  settled  estates  ?— Yes,  in  so  far  as  they  are  liable  to  be  carried  from 
home  a  very  considerable  distance  to  labour. 

5130.  What  becomes  of  their  provision  grounds  when  they  are  so  jobbing  at  a  distance 
from  their  own  homes  ? — If  they  have  provision  grounds,  they  are  allowed  time  to  go  to 
them. 

5131.  IIow  are  they  fed  when  Jobbing? — If  they  go  any  distance  their  owner  must 
allow  them  mules  to  carry  their  provisions  to  where  they  are  labouring,  or  he  must  give 
them  money,  which  they  frequently  do,  when  they  go  to  a  distance,  to  furnish  food  for 
themselves. 

5132.  When  they  receive  money,  are  they  provident  in  the  use  of  it  ? — Some  of  them  are. 

5133.  Compared  with  the  English  labourer,  have  you  observed  the  black  slave 
receiving  money  to  have  been  less  provident  in  the  use  of  that  money  than  an  English 
labourer  ? — They  know  how  to  make  use  of  money  vejy  well,  generally  speaking. 

5134.  You  were  understood  to  say  that,  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney,  you  knew  very 
few  instances  of  any  money,  in  the  shape  of  parochial  relief,  given  to  white  persons  ? — 
I  should  say,  that  the  great  proportion  of  money  given  to  paupers  was  given  to  people  of 
colour. 

5135.  Did  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Sheddon,  the  vestry  clerk,  in  the 
parish  of  Trelawney  ? — Yes,  I  did  know  him. 

5136.  The  Committee  have  before  them  an  account  of  his,  by  which  it  appears  that 
there  was  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Trelawney,  in  the  year  1821,  £977. 10s.  could 
you  believe  that  out  of  that  sum  there  was  £530.  lU,Qd.;  paid  to  white  persons  ? — ^I  was 
not  aware  of  that;  but  I  suspect  that  will  not  be  found lo  )^e  %^iv^i?i^N  ^<^«jftsj^. 

^* 
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[An  Account  was  shown  to  the  Witness.^ 

5137.  Having  now  examined  the  account,  do  'you  find  that  out  of  that  £977.  lOs.  the   vr 
sum  of  £530.  lis.  Sd.  had  actually  been  paid  to  whites? — That  is  evident  from  tlm  tf^ 
statement ;  I  suspect  that  that  is  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £490  which  is  distributed  in  the 
poor^iouse,  because  I  know  that  the  sum  is  much  greater  than  this  generally. 
"  5138.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  the  Return  for  the  same  parish  in  the  year  1823; 
upon  examining  that  account,  do  not  you  find  that  the  great  proportion  of  the  amount  of 
£1002.  10s.  in  that  year,  has  been  paid  to  whites? — No  doubt  of  that,  certainly;  the 
amount  of  the  whites  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  is  much  greater  than  I  imagined  it 
to  be. 

5139.  Ts  the  amount  paid  always  a  sufficient  test  of  the  number  of  individuals  relieved? 
— No ;  because  they  are  relieved  according  to  circumstances. 

5140.  Would  a  greater  allowance  be  made  to  the  white  persons  than  to  people  of 
colour  ? — Certainly  ;  because  they  are  more  helpless. 

5141.  After  referring  to  that  document,  do  you  still  adhere  to  your  sUitement,  that  a. 
greater  number  of  people  of  colour  were  relieved  than  of  white  persons? — Yes;  I  think  |j 
that  would  appear  by  the  Return. 

5142.  Do  you  know  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney  an  estate  belonging  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Gardiner  ? — Yes ;  that  was  an  estate  that  was  thrown  up,  and  the  slaves  were 
removed  by  Mr.  Colvil  to  his  estate  adjoining. 

5143.  Supposing  a  negro  had  been  seized  for  taxes  upon  that  estate,  and  sold  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  John  Fergus,  would  that  negro  have  access  to  his  own  provision 
grounds  ? — Not  if  he  is  sold  off  the  property. 

5144.  Does  it  not  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  before  the  law  was  passed  for 
fecilitating  manumissions,  in  case  of  persons  having  temporary  interests,  in  order  to  give 
a  complete  title  to  freedom,  a  sale  was  made  under  a  collecting  constable's  levy  expressly 
for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

5145.  Seeing  here  the  statement  of  a  slave  being  levied  upon  for  taxes  by  the  collecting 
constable,  upon  an  estate  on  which  Wedderburn  and  Colvil  were  proprietors,  can  you 
conceive  that  that  levy  could  have  been  made  for  arrears  of  taxes  by  those  persons  ? — It 
is  impossible  in  respect  to  Mr.  Colvifs  property. 

5146.  Does  it  not  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  a  mortgagee  paying  the  taxes  upon 
an  estate,  has,  as  against  the  mortgager,  a  lien  upon  the  property,  and  may  add  that  to 
the  mortgage  debt,  as  part  of  the  necessary  expenditure  upon  the  plantation? — I  be- 
lieve so. 

5147.  Then  it  does  not  follow,  because  it  appears  upon  the  Return  that  a  slave  upon 
this  estate  had  been  levied  upon  for  taxes,  that  there  was  a  levy  made  with  a  view  of 
removing  the  negro  from  the  estate,  but  it  might  have  been  made  consistently  with  his 
remaining  there,  and,  perhaps,  with  his  acquiring  his  freedom  ? — I  should  say  that,  if 
any  negro  appears  to  have  been  sold  in  that  manner,  off  Mr.  Colvil's  property,  it  must 
have  been  for  a  particular  purpose;  for  the  purpose  of  manumitting  him,  probably. 

5148.  Bearing  in  recollection  that  Wedderburn  and  Colvil  are  persons  of  very  large 
property,  what  is  your  belief  when  you  see  a  statement  of  a  negro  upon  which  they  had 
a  mortgage  levied  upon  in  that  manner  ? — I  should  say  it  must  have  been  for  a  particular 
purpose. 

5149.  If  you  find  a  Parliamentary  Return  signed  Charles  Campbell,  C.  C.Trelawney^ 
stating  that  a  negro  has  been  sold  from  the  estate  of  Gardiner,  and  bought  by  a  person  of 
the  name  of  John  Fergus  ;  do  you  doubt  the  fact  that  the  negro  was  so  sold? — Certainly 
not. 

5150.  Do  you  know  an  estate  belonging  to  person  of  the  name  of  Graves? — I  think 
I  do. 

5151.  If  a  negro  is  sold  from  that  estate,  and  bought  by  persons  of  the  name  of  F.  and  W. 
Bell,  would  not  that  negro  be  removed  from  his  provision  ground  ? — Yes,  he  may ;  I 
would  not  answer  for  the  provision,  he  might  have  been  sold  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
because  I  know  that  that  person  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances. 

5152.  Might  he  not  also  be  torn  from  his  nearest  relatives  ? — It  is  possible. 

5153.  Is  there  any  law  to  prevent  a  person  sold  under  a  levy  in  that  manner  being 
carried  away  from  his  family  ? — ^There  was  not  formerly,  but  I  believe  there  is  now. 

5154.  Who  was  Mr.  Graves? — Mr.  Graves  was  the  proprietor  of  a  very  small  sugar 
property,  so  small  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  and  i  kiiow^that  he  was  in  emlwir- 

rassed  circumstances. 
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■    5155.  Who  were  Messrs.  Bell  ?— They  have  a  wharf  in  Trelawney,  a  shipping  place. 

5156.  Then  if  the  Committee  find  slaves  sold  in  the  parish  of  Trelawney  for  taxes, 
and  bought  by  those  persons,  are  the  Committee  to  consider  that  those  negroes  would, 
generally  speaking,  be  removed  from  their  provision  grounds  ? — Certainly,  if  they  are 
sold  for  taxes ;  but  I  know  that  many  slaves  of  colour  particularly  are  sold  for  taxes  for 
the  purpose  of  manumitting  them. 

5157.  Even  though  the  present  slave  law  has  prohibited  the  severance  of  the  slave  sold 
Prom  his  nearest  relatives,  do  not  you  consider  that  it  must  greatly  embitter  the  man's  lot 
to  be  torn  from  his  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  be  transferred,  against  his  will,  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  island  among  strangers  ? — Certainly  ;  there  is  no  denying  that. 

5158.  If  from  any  circumstance  the  West  Indian  proprietors  in  Jamaica  generally 
sliould  have  become  greatly  embarrassed  and  straitened  in  their  circumstances  within  the 
Inst  few  years,  have  you  any  doubt  that  that  circumstance  alone  would  have  added  to  the 
privations  of  the  slaves  upon  their  estates,  and  diminish  their  comforts  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt 
It  will  do  so ;  because  I  believe  that  generally  the  proprietors  are  disposed  to  be  very 
liberal  to  their  slaves,  as  far  as  they  can  afford  to  be  so,  in  respect  to  clothing  and  every 
other  comfort. 

5159.  If  the  slaves  rely  principally  upon  their  provision  ground  for  their  support,  how 
are  they  dependent  for  their  comforts  upon  the  comparative  affluence  or  poverty  of  their 
proprietor  ? — Suppose  the  provision  grounds  fail  to  produce,  which  they  sometimes  do 
from  the  effect  of  bad  seasons,  the  proprietor  then  must  make  up  the  deficiency. 

5160.  Then  it  can  only  be  in  years  of  drought  or  scarcity  that  they  would  much  depend 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  proprietor  ? — Certainly ;  but  in  many  situations  they  are  fre- 
quently dependent  upon  it ;  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  food  imported  into  that  country 
from  America  almost  every  year. 

5161.  Does  not  the  island  of  Jamaica  easily  produce  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  slaves  within  it? — I  dare  say  it  will  be  found, that  in  the  island  returns  there  are  vast 
quantities  of  com,  fiour,  meal  and  rice  imported. 

5162.  You  said  that  the  slaves  lived  principally  upon  vegetables  and  rice  ? — Yes;  but 
they  like  to  vary  their  food,  they  buy  a  great  deal  of  flour  and  rice. 

5163.  Do  they  buy  this  with  money  procured  by  their  vegetables  and  other  produc- 
tions ? — Yes. 

5164.  Then  they  are  aware  of  barter  and  the  use  of  money,  and  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities ?— ^Many  of  them  know  it  as  well  as  any  set  of  people  in  the  world. 

5165.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  supply  of  rice  and  flour  for  the  infant  children  upon 
an  estate  ? — Certainly ;  I  send  out  myself  a  great  deal  of  rice  and  meal,  and  things  of  that 
sort,  every  year,  though  my  people  have  as  good  provision  grounds  as  any  in  the  country, 
but  for  fear  of  any  scarcity  to  guard  against  it. 

5166.  Is  it  not  considered  a  necessary  supply  for  the  young  children?-— Yes;  they 
have  a  weekly  supply  of  meal  and  sugar,  and  rice,  and  things  of  that  sort,  given  out  for 
the  children. 

5167.  Are  there  any  extra  allowances  during  crop  to  those  employed  upon  the  nighN- 
work  ? — ^No,  except  they  have  as  much  sugar  and  cane  liquor  as  they  choose  to  consume. 

5168.  Have  they  any  allowance  of  rum  ? — A  good  many  have. 

5169.  Is  the  effect  of  increasing  distress  upon  the  part  of  a  proprietor  ever  such  as  to 
lead  him  to  diminish  the  number  of  slaves  upon  his  property  by  sale  ?— I  never  knew  any 
instance  of  a  proprietor  selling  negroes  from  his  estate. 

5170.  Have  you  ever  known  the  distress  of  proprietors  produce  this  effect,  that  the 
spells  should  be  reduced  from  three  to  two  ? — No,  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  the  sort ; 
no  doubt  there  have  been  instances  of  removing  negroes  from  one  estate  to  another,  where 
one  estate  was  unproductive  altogether. 

5171.  Is  it  not  natural  that  a  proprietor  becoming  distressed,  should  endeavour,  from 
a  smaller  quantity  of  negroes,  to  exact  an  equal  quantity  of  work,  thereby  diminishing 
his  expense,  and  actually  gaining  capital  by  tlie  sale? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible; 
you  cannot  compel  your  negroes  to  work  more  than  they  like,  or  are  accustomed  to  do. 

5172.  You  have  mentioned  the  difference  between  some  estates,  when  the  sugar  boiling 
is  conducted  with  three  spells,  and  other  estates  where  they  have  two  spells,  and  you 
stated,  that  in  general  that  it  is  the  poor  proprietor  who  has  two  spells  ? — No ;  a  proprietor 
that  has  200  negroes  may  have  an  estate  that  is  more  productive  eventually  than  one  that 
has  300;  but  if  you  are  only  numerically  strong  to  a  certain  extent,  you  cannot  have  pro- 
bably more  than  two  spells. 

5173.  Is  it  not  the  money  interest  of  a  proprietor  to  obtain  the  largest  a^anlit^  oCvKi'tk 
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from  the  smallest  number  of  slaves  ? — Certainly  it  is,  but  he  cannot  press  a  slare  beyond 
his  strength  ;  you  cannot  get  the  same  work  out  of  .forty  slaves  that  you  can  get  out  of 
sixty. 

5174.  Is  it  not  possible  by  severity  to  extract  from  fifty- five  the  work  ordinarily  done 
by  sixty  ?— I  do  not  think  it  is  ;  you  discontent  the  people,  and  you  would  eventually 
lose  by  it. 

5175.  Do  you  think  the  feeling  that  prevails  among  the  planters  is,  that  of  pushing  the 
slaves  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  from  them? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

5176.  Would  not  interest  as  well  as  humanity  require  a  different  course  to  be  pursued? 
— I  think  most  people  are  anxious  to  see  their  slaves  contented  and  healthy,  and  good 
looking.  il 

5177.  Can  you  get  as  much  labour  from  a  discontented  gang  as  from  one  that  works 
cheerfully  ? — Certainly  not. 

5178.  From  your  experience  of  the  negro  character,  are  you  of  opinion  that  they  have 
obtained  those  habits,  that  if  they  were  made  free  they  would  employ  themselves  upon 
sugar  plantations  to  work  for  wages  ? — I  should  doubt  that  extremely ;  at  all  events  I 
should  think  the  experiment  would  be  equal  to  dispossessing  the  present  proprietors. 

5179.  In  expressmg  that  opinion,  do  you  contemplate  that  it  would  be  very  revolting., 
to  the  feelings  of  the  negroes  to  be  told,  that  they  were  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  hw- 
ing  a  property  in  their  grounds,  and  that  in  future  they  were  only  to  hold  them  in  cobb» 
deration  of  their  work  ?  —Yes,  I  think  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  in  any  such  a^ 
rangement. 

5180.  Supposing  the  negroes  chose  to  rise  at  once  in  a  mass,  and  to  say  they  wonkl 
not  give  up  their  grounds,  what  would  be  the  necessary  effect  of  that  ? — It  is  difficult  ta 
tell ;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  I  think  there  is  nobody  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that. 

5181.  If,  in  the  insurrection  amongst  the  negroes  which  recently  took  place  iu  Jamaica 
it  was  contemplated  on  the  part  of  the  ringleaders  the  acquiring  the  possession  of  the 
estates  which  they  knew  belonged  to  their  masters,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  thai 
they  would  rise  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  their  right  to  retain  their  provision 
grounds  ? — It  is  natural  to  suppose  so. 

5182.  Have  you  ever  contemplated  any  plan  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
to  the  cultivators  of  sugar  the  employment  of  labourers  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  for  wages, 
upon  the  slaves  being  no  longer  bound  to  work,  but  being  in  fact  free  ? — No,  I  have  never  ^ 
contemplated  any  thing  of  the  sort,  because  I  cannot  conceive  the  thing  possible ;  but,  if 
this  country  is  tired  of  this  odious  system,  there  is  one  plain  way  of  doing  the  thing ;  and 
if  the  people  of  this  country  are  satisfied  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  why  do  not  they  adopt 
it,  that  is,  to  compensate  the  present  proprietors,  and  then  make  the  experiment  in  any  , 
way  they  think  proper.  If  it  answers,  the  country  will  not  lose  by  it ;  but,  at  all  events, 
as  a  proprietor,  I  would  protest  against  any  experiments  being  so  tried  with  my 
property. 

5183.  Should  you  consider  that  a  person  who  had  been  thirteen  years  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  seven  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  two  of  which  be  was 
absent  from  the  island,  and  two  years  and  a  half  of  which  he  was  in  the  management  of 
700  negroes,  a  person  competent  to  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  slave  population  of  the  whole  island  of  Jamaica,  and  to  suggest  the  practicability  of 
emancipation,  and  to  predict  the  probable  effects  of  that  emancipation  ? — No  doubt  any 
man  may  pronounce  an  opinion,  but  it  may  be  a  just  one  or  otherwise. 

5184.  Snould  you  consider  a  person  with  a  personal  experience  of  the  conduct  and 
disposition  and  habits  of  700  negroes  during  a  period  of  two  years  and  a  half,  competent 
to  speak  of  the  general  character  of  the  whole  negro  population,  as  well  as  of  'the  practi- 
cability of  any  particular  scheme  of  emancipation  ? — I  should  receive  the  opinions  of 
that  person  with  doubt,  if  they  differed  from  those  of  men  of  greater  experience;  a  man 
of  observation  certainly  may  gain  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  two  years  and  a  half. 

5185.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  look  at  this  Statement,  which  has  been  laid  before  the 
Committee,  of  the  manner  in  which  an  estate  could  be  carried  on  by  free  labour?— 
['.4  Statement  produced  hy  Mr,  Taylor ^  upon  the  \2th  of  Jvne,  in  answer  to  Question  703, 
was  shown  to  the  Witness.] — Upon  a  cursory  view  of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  stale  whether 
it  is  correct  or  incorrect;  but,  even  allowing  it  to  be  correct,  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be 
insured  that  you  can  get  the  labour. 
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Robert  Scott,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  farther  Examined. 

5186.  HAVE  you,  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee,  examined  the  statement 
at  was  put  into  your  hands  ? — ^Yes. 

5187.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  any  observations  you  have  to  make  upon  the  jplan  con- 
uned  in  that  statement? — I  consider,  in  tlie  first  place,  that  the  statement  or  expense 
(  decidedly  under-rated,  in  so  far  that  the  number  of  negroes  assumed  as  capable  of 
■oducing  200  hogsheads  is  too  small  by  one-third  nearly ;  it  states  that  it  is  to  be  40 
v45  able  negroes;  now  I  consider  that  an  estate  that  produced  regular  crops  ef  200 
lOgsheads  must  have  at  least  220  negroes  in  the  aggregate,  of  which  there  ought  to  be 
10  able  labourers,  and  probably  half  as  many  weakly  people  and  children.  This  plan 
Beaks  of  2s.  6d.  a  day  for  cane-hole  digging ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  paid  less 
Kan  half  a  dollar,  and  that  5/.  per  acre  is  tlie  very  lowest  estimate  for  digging  cane- 
aoles  in  the  lightest  soil  in  the  island.  I  should  say  that  7L  10s.  or  8/.  was  the 
Biera^e  rate,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  borne  out  in  that  by  any  planter  who  may  be 
ixammed  upon  the  subject.  As  to  the  minor  details,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  them, 
Mtl  should  be  disposed  to  think  they  are  correct,  because  I  think  that  the  weakly 
people  upon  the  estate  would  be  glad  to  get  employment  at  any  wages,  in  the  event  of 
emancipation,  for  the  able  people  would  always  demand  and  get  the  highest  wages, 
and  they  would  require  them  if  tney  had  tliemselves  and  their  families  to  support. 

5188.  Referring  to  the  state  of  Jamaica  or  to  any  other  island,  with  respect  to  the 
currency  of  die  country,  how  do  you  conceive  it  possible  that  this  mode  of  conducting 
iD  estate  by  payment  of  wages  could  be  carried  on  ? — I  suspect  it  would  not  be  practi- 
Bible  to  carry  it  on  with  specie ;  you  would  be  obliged  to  keep  accounts  with  the 
people. 

5189.  Would  you  have  to  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor  account^with  labour  on  the  one 
«nd  and  wages  on  the  other  ?--Certainlv. 

5190.  Here  is  '<  Clothing,  &c.  supposed  to  be  sold  at  the  same  cost  as  purchased,  and 
"ereforc  not  counted  upon  ? " — Yes,  that  is  very  likely. 

5191.  According  to  that  statement,  there  would  be  a  balance  to  the  proprietor  of 
»000/.  upon  this  estate  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  assuming  a  rate  of  price  fur  produce  which 
should  DC  excessively  glad  to  see  warranted,  but  it  is  not  at  present. 

5192.  Will  you  put  those  200  hogsheads  of  sugar  at  the  price  at  which  sugar  is 
filing  and  has  been  selling  ? — 1  have  done  so,  and  I  have  made  a  counter  statement ; 
id  in  place  of  producing  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  proprietor  of  3,000  currency, 
hich  is  about  2,000/.  sterling,  I  have  made  a  balance  against  the  proprietor  of  889/. 
%rling,  and  I  conceive  I  am  under  the  mark,  in  regard  to  expense  cnarged  against  the 
reducer. 

5193.  Have  you  got  that  statement  in  writing? — ^Yes. 

[  The  WUneu  delivered  in  the  same,"] 
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Each  effective  great  g^aag  la-~ 
bourer  fti  cane-liuks,  pro- 
vided he  digs  70  holes,  or 
ill  proporljun,   at  2s.  fid. 
per  (la_v,  lUis  being  about 
the  rate  now  made  dJ' job- 
bers ;  40  negrops  will  dig 
an  acre  a  day  of  70  holes 
4  leel  square,  the  averaee 
Dumbcf  Qi"  the  gang  46, 
less  S  not    enectivc    fur 
cane-liole digging-  ■  -  40 
liLt)Oureri  ai  2s.  fid.  is 
U.anA  say  40  acres 
at  5^.  per  acre  -  -  -  -. 

Each  ditto   ditto,  cleaninr' 

canes  and  grubs  per,  anu 
at  the  ordinary  duties  of 
ah  esiaie,  Is.  8 [I.  per  day, 
45  negroes  for  '290  days, 
leSs  40  days  fligginS  cane- 
lioles,  add  less  ISO  days 
crap  time, 'leaves  130  dayi 


Each  ditto  ditto,  cuttiDg'' 
'  canes  and   worlting  about 

the  wofks  in  crop    liiiie. 

25.  1(1.  per  day,  and  half 

that  Slim  again  fur  halflAe 

night  work  will  be  3s.  lid, 

pelf  day,  45  labourers  ICqs 

fot"  5  wainmcn  -  .  40  for 
'"       120  days  at  3!.  l^d., 

Wainmao  3d  turn  of  canesT 
brought  Into  (h<J  yard,  the  I 
man  must  take  this  as  au 
average  of  the  faraUdlifear,  I 
(or  if  carrying  down  pro-  ^  45  0  0 
duce  at  2b.  63,  jier  da^  10  I 
lurns  per  day)  -  -  -  -  b 
2s,6d,t'ir3wsminen,  I 
ft78."6d.  for  120  days  JF 


Wainboyi  2d.  p«r  turn  as 

'alirt'e  '{if  carrying  down' 

rrMilce  a:t  Is.  S(l.  per  day 
[»tuVli.sperday.ial3,  8J. 
W  3  bofs,3boys  at 
53.  for  120  (lays    -    -_ 

Stockerman  2d.  per  skip, 
which  will  give  the  maii, 
if  makiuE  12  hhds.  i-er 
week,  say  7  s^iips  to  hhd. 
or  1,400  ikips  -  -  29.  4d. 
per  day 

Curried  Avward- 


rhis  is  assuming  the  yery' 
lowest  rate  paid  in  Jamaica 
fur  digging  cane-holes  in 
the  lightest  soil ;  10/.  and 
\U.  is  freqi4eiitlypaid,aQd 
when  pernrmed  by  day 
labour  3s, -Id.  per  day  is 
"the  regiilar  rate;  l.ut  I 
lyould  suy  |hat  It.  iOa.  per 
acre  was  ralhcr  a  low  ave- 
ragethanulherwjse  tliere- 
ture,  add  to  this  item  -    - 


"here  is  no  plantation  laboui 
performed     whatever 
able  people  under 
per  day;  therefore 
this  jt«m     -     • 


I  labour-^ 
rer     by 

28.  m.  y  I 

add  to  I 


This  should  be  stated  at 
for  120  days,  at2s. 
60  half  nights  at 
for  40  which 


itated  at  40*) 
t2s.  ei  wul 
i  at  Is.  3il.  >       - 
aipounts  to  1 


.1  the  ( 
carry  in  j|  down  llie  produce 
to  sliipping  place  iheyhave 
3  great  deal  of  ninhl-wprk, 
ibeir  wages  wouM  bchiah, 
this  item  may  be  doubled 
at  least     -,.--_ 


cultivation  of  a  200  hh^.  Y 
estate  is  greatly  too  Few,  [ 
is  stated  00  llie  other  side  J 

Tlie  wi^  of  the  iuferiorT 
people  are  estimated  I  /* 
think  fairly  enough     -    -J 

Under  estimated  in  the  in- 
cidentsl  expenses,  or  what 
I  wuiild  term  the  unavoM- 

'  fU)le  cbntingCDCies,  which 
are  as  follows : 

£. 

8,000  hhds.  stasesT.  -.gn 
at20(.     -     -    ./     "^ 

4,000  pun.  ditto  and  1  .on 
headings,  30;.    -J     '"^ 
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3l»' 


n  II  i  I  I 


^ 


^p 


4«f^ 


s,  d. 
36 


45  oa 


12  6 


12 


48r 


1  a 

4  0 


mght  forward      -    -    1524 

sh  carriers,  2d  gang-> 
3  Is.  3d.  per  day,  and 
hat  sum   agaia  fpr  ^ 

Is.  lO^d. 4  for 

120  days  at  Is.  lOJdJ 
5ang  people  at  ordi-^ 
estates    duly   grass- 
's, domestics^  cooks>  >  816 
ng    watchmen,    say  | 
)0  days  at  Is.  3d.  -  -J 
ig  at  gates,  corn  andl 
per  -  -  or  iOat  lOd.  V 
per  day  for  290  days  J 
eo,    at  Is.   Id.    per) 
-    -    2  for  290  days  J 
loys  and  small  stoi;k'\ 

ir 11  for  290  ( 

lays  at  Is.  3d.  per  ( 
lay  -.-..-  J 
lildren  -  -  7  for  290  > 
days  at  lOd.  S 
of  great  gang  at  2d. 

2  for  290  days 

at  2s.  66 
'cak  gangs  -    -  1  for  J 
290  days  at  2s.  Id.  S 
!r  and  boatswain    -  - 
2forl20.daysat2s.  Id 
i   for    200  hhda.  af) 
1.  and  80  puns,  at  5s.  > 
&c.      -    -    -    •    -j 
:ers,  blacksmith,  cop 
lith,   mason  by  job,  ^  200    0  0 
ge 


75 

4ft 
70, 

30 

20 


199    6  0 


84 


72 


30 
26 


11  8 

10  0 

0  0 
0  0 


EkVABKS. 

Bcougia  forward 

5000:  f^et  headiog'l 
boards^  15L  -    -J 

4000  hbd.  hoops,  W. 

1700  pun.  ditto,  iron 

Cooper*S   »ndr  cax-l 
penter's^  naUs     •/ 

OU  .    .    .    .    ^    . 

Millwofk,  Qoppfrsy'v 
iroa-work  for  eactsi  (     oq^ 
and  tools,  at  kaa£  t, 
per  annusB      ^    -J- 

Irish  pravisionft    -    -• 

Butcher's  bill  -    -    - 

Phimber's  d^tto    •    m 

..  Salaries,  Over- 
seeES     .     £iKK> 

Carpenter  -  r 

.1st  Book-keeper  B 

2ad  ditto    - 

Attorney 

Taxeft    - 


JL  Sf  d, 

6SZ    0  0 


55    0  0 


} 


30 


56b 


4       -       -       - 


280 

2001 


1905 

:  Aft  per  other  stat^-l   xoa^ 
meat  .    -    -    ->   ^^* 


•*♦* 


518    9.^ 


■<■■  n 


tal  expenses,  as  over-^ 
>  salary,  bookkeepers  l 
lOuse  appurtenances,  1 1387 
3  and  boards,  wharf-  T 
attorney*s    commit-  [ 
&c.  -    *    -    -    -    .J  ,__^_^ 


3112    a  4 


11  8 


Under  estimailed      •    -     825r    0  a 

Expenses    as  per  state   ^'v^l^^htv   q  (\ 
other  side      •     -     •     .  j*^wr   v 

iS^^    0  a 

To  which  add  (not  contetn--^ 
plated  m  the  otlier  state-  I 
ment)  annual  topense  ipr  V  400    0  ft 
workmg  cattle  apa  males',  f 
at  least    -----    ./ 


4500    0  0 


6725    0  0 


Is.  sugar,  atl 
cy.  per  hhd.  / 

.rum,  at  20/. 
;reabouts 


:} 


:tco8t  ofma- 
icture 


ma-1 


6000 
1600 

7500 
4500 


J  to  Proprietor   3000 


Average  val^e   of  produce 
accor(Mng  to  Sale3  tBSO-l. 

200  hhds.  su^r,  atl  249Q 
80  puns,  rum,  at  10/.    800 

Stg  -  3200 


Expenses  cy6726/.l  ^^gg 
equal   -    -    St8  J 


Against  Planter  -  St$   889 


Y2 
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i; 
fto) 

■•■>; 
••1 

St: 


6194.  The  msent  owner  ceasing  to  be  the  owner  of  those  slaves,  of  ooofselv 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  poll-tax,  that  poll-tax  being  chargeable  in  resped 
of  his  ownership  of  the  slaves,  upon  the  slaves  in  his  possession  ? — They  could  not 
of  course  levy  a  tax  in  the  same  manner,  but  the  money  must  be  raised,  and  to  aa 
extent  probably  much  greater  than  at  present 

5195.  Bearing  in  your  recollection  the  most  prosperous  period  of  trade  between  any 
foreign  country  and  the  island  of  Jamaica,  wnat  possible  mode  of  revenue  could  m 
raised  in  that  island  to  supply  the  poll-tax,  which  is  now  raised  from  the  owner  of 
slaves  upon  eadi  of  his  slaves?— I  know  no  manner  in  which  the  tax  could  be  raised 
except  upon  produce  itself. 

5196.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  in  Mr.  Taylor's  statement  for  a  number  of  olto 
articles  which  may  be  required? — I  do  not  know,  but  I  suppose  he  has  included  diem 
in  what  he  calls  incidental  expenses,  for  which  he  allows  about  1,400/.  Now,  I  con- 
ceive, that  is  completely  understated,  because  the  very  stores  that  would  be  required 
from  England  would  amount  at  least  to  500/.  ^sterling ;  that  is  half  the  money  at 
once,  and  then  you  have  all  the  other  expenses.  You  have  the  lumber,  and  you  have 
the  mill  work ;  you  have  the  Irish  provisions  supplied  for  the  white  people,  and  your 
white  people's  salaries,  and  the  taxes  on  the  estate,  the  whole  of  which  I  put  at  IfiQOk 
in  place  of  1,400/.  which  I  am  satisfied  is  greatly  under  the  mark. 

5197*  Have  you  cakulated  that  the  owner  is  to  pay  under  this,  the  medical  miB 
of  the  estate  ? — ^There  is  nothing  mentioned  about  medical  attendance,  but  I  cooU 
show  the  Committee  the  contingencies  of  an  estate  upon  rather  a  larger  scale  thiB 
that,  an  estate  of  260  hogsheads ;  I  have  it  here,  from  1827  to  1831 ,  and  3ie  island  ooo-  g 
tingencies  of  that  estate  for  1829  are  2,500/. ;  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  home  8Up|diflk 
The  contingencies  of  1830  are  3,200/.  that  is  for  270  hogsheads  shipped.    The  om*   ^ 
tingencies  of  1831  are  2,700/. ;  those  sums  are  all  currency.    Besides  that,  there  are   ^ 
stores  imported  torn  this  country  to  the  amount  of  about  900/.  sterling  a  year.    I  do 
not  see  in  Mr.  Taylor's  account  any  allowance  for  stock  at  all  for  an  estate  of  that 
descripUon,  I  would  allow  400/.  a  year  at  least. 

5198.  Would  there  not  have  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  estate  the  sale  of 
cattle  ?— There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  wear  and  tear  of  cattle. 

5199.  Is  there  no  profit  upon  the  feeding  of  cattle  ? — Some  estates  cannot  feed  \bsa^. 
cattle,  and  they  are  obliged  to  sell  them  when  they  get  old,  and  then  to  the  graziDg 
properties  where  they  f^  them. 

5200.  Do  they  import  the  cattle  or  breed  the  cattle? — ^They  breed  the  cattle  mo8ti|y 
in  the  island ;  but  they  do  import  cattle  too. 

5201.  Have  you  looked  at  the  writing  which  precedes  that  statement  in  Mr.  Tayloi^  C 
plan  ?— >I  read  part  of  it.  l^ 

5202.  This  plan  contemplates  that  the  slave  is  to  retain  his  house  and  his  garden,  H: 
but  it  says  nothing  about  the  grounds.  If  the  grounds  are  to  be  given  up,  the  hmm ' 
and  the  garden  attadied  to  the  house  would  not  furnish  the  necessary  stock  of  pio> 
visions,  would  they  i — Certainly  not ;  in  many  instances  they  have  no  grounds  aboot  C? 
the  houses  that  they  could  de|)end  upon  at  all.  ^^ 

.  5203.  As  an  experienced  planter,  do  you  consider  such  a  plan  as  that  wludi  is 
contained  in  that  statement  at  all  practicable  ? — ^No,  I  consider  it  quite  chimericaL 

5204.  Do  you  believe  that  the  negroes,  from  their  present  disposition,  woaU 
acc|uiesce  in  that  arrangement? — From  my  knowledge  of  them  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  it.  In  fact,  what  we  see  before  our  eves,  and  in  historjr,  telli 
us  to  the  contrary.    I  fancy  that  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  are  like  all  other  negroes. 

5205.  It  is  proposed  also  that  emancipation  and  strict  police  should  be  contempo* 
raucous ;  and  it  is  stated  that  ample  materials  would  be  found  for  a  police  corps  m 
the  coloured  class,  whose  services  could  be  had  at  a  low  rate  of  charge ;  are  jou 
acquainted  with  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  of  colour,  and  of  the  slaves  towds 
them  ;  and  do  you  believe  that  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  towards  d)e 
coloured  people,  that  the  coloured  people  would  form  a  police  establishment  at  all 
suitable  for  the  purpose  ? — I  doubt  whether  it  would  very  much ;  I  think  it  would  be 
very  dangerous  to  bring  the  people  of  colour  in  the  island  in  collision  with  the  nev 
peasantry  which  it  is  meant  to  create. 

5206.  What  would  the   danger  be? — There  is  a  considerable  jealousy  existiDg  t! 
between  them  now.  i 

^20/.  Is  not  it  because  part  of  them  are  slaves  and  the  others  free  ?— Probably  it 
may  be^  ^ 

5208,  It  is  proposed  by  that  plan  to  avoid  ^ayvck^\ii^«m'ds»A^f«x^ 
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dtments  of  land,  because  this  would  deter  them  from  dsuly  labour,  but  to  pay 
in  money,  in  the  present  state  of  Jamaica,  or  any  previous  state  of  it,  even  witnin 
knowledge,  do  you  think  it  could  be  possible  to  carry  on  a  cultivation  of  that  sort 
oney  payment  of  slaves  ?~I  think  ii  you  were  to  put  the  emancipated  slaves  in 
ssion  of  their  grounds,  you  could  not  depend  upon  their  labour  for  cultivation  of 

or  any  thing  else,  because  they  would  nnd  it  more  profitable  to  cultivate  their 
ids  as  long  as  they  could  set  a  market  for  their  provisions ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
A  gave  them  no  ground  and  paid  them  in  money,  how  are  they   to  procure 

it  must  be  by  importation,  and  that  might  fail,  and  thereby  produce  famine  in 
juntry. 
)9.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  you  allow  them  to  retain  possession  of  the  grounds 

1  they  have  under  the  present  system,  which  grounds  furnish  them  with  aoundant 
ies  of  provisions  for  themselves  and  for  sale,  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  would 
»e  disposed  to  work  for  wages  upon  sugar  estates  ?— I  should  think  not,  and  for 
imple  reason,  that  they  would  probably  get  much  more  profit  by  cultivating  their 
ids  than  they  could  by  any  wages  the  planter  could  afford  to  give  them. 

10.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  retain  tlieir  grounds,  they 
left  to  be  paid  by  wages,  are  you  of  opinion  that  that  would  be  a  mode  exposed 

2  danger  of  leaving  them  dependent  entirely  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  provisions, 
onsequently  exposing  the  island  to  the  risk  of  famine  ? — Certain^. 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  there  would  be  an  adequate 
ation  of  provisions  by  any  other  description  of  persons  in  the  island,  so  as  to 
e  the  slaves  to  obtain  those  provisions  at  a  market  to  which  they  could  resort  ? — 
uld  think  it  very  doubtful. 

12.  In  point  of  fact,  would  you  not  say  now,  that  the  great  supply  of  provbions 
1  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  markets  throughout  the  island,  m  a  great  measure 
eds  from  the  slave  population? — ^I'he  great  bulk  of  it  does  unquestionably;  in 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  provisions  cultivated  by  free  people,  but  the  (;reat 
of  the  provisions  are  raised  by  negroes  belonging  to  plantations. 

13.  Bearing  in  recollection  the  peculiar  situation  of  Jamaica,  the  extent  of  the 
les  and  the  distance  at  which  estate^  are  situated  from  each  other  in  each  parish, 
lo  you  conceive  it  possible  to  establish  the  species  of  stipendiary  police  force  which 
i  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  discipline  ? — That  is  a  subject  that  I 

had  in  contemplation,  and  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  answer  that  question ;  it 
rs  to  me  to  be  a  measure  of  great  difficulty,  out  whether  it  is  possible  or  not  I 
lot  pretend  to  say. 

.4.  In  old  setded  parishes  on  the  sea  side^  does  not  the  cultivation  take  place  as 
f  as  possible  towards  the  seaside  ? — ^Yes. 

.5.  Does  there  not  remain  another  part  of  the  same  parish  which  is  at  a  con- 
;ble  distance  from  thence  in  which  there  are  no  sugar  estates,  and  perhaps  in  the 
aediate  spaces  there  are  no  estates  at  all  ? — ^The  sugar  estates  upon  the  north  side 
s  island  are  mostly  upon  the  sea  coast ;  there  are  scarcely  any  of  them  above  ten 
from  the  shore. 

6.  Then  where  tiiose  estates  terminate  in  what  may  be  considered  an  opposite 
ion  from  the  sea  shore,  there  is  a  space  in  which  sugar  estates  are  very  thinly 
red  ?  —There  is  a  great  part  of  the  country,  about  the  centre  of  the  island,  that  is 
r  uncultivated.  When  X  state  that  there  are  no  estates  much  farther  back  than 
tiles  from  the  coast,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  in  that  Clarendon,  which  is  an 
3r  parish  altogether,  but  that  is  the  character  of  the  plantations  upon  the  north 
f  the  island. 

7.  Is  not  the  distance  at  which  estates  are  situated  from  each  other  still  more 
ig  in  the  interior  parishes  ?-.0f  course  the  freeholds  are  larger. 

8.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  practicability  of  establishing,  in  such  an 
as  that,  the  species  of  poUce  force  that  might  be  required  ? — It  is  a  ming  I  never 

ht  of. 

9.  Is  it  your  opinion,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  negro  character,  tliat  the  slaves 
yet  acquired  those  habits,  or  evinced  a  disposition,  from  whence  yo  u  infer  that 
ire  likely  at  once  to  possess  those  habits  of^  industry,  which  would  ii  iduce  them 
our  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  wages  ? — ^From  my  experience  o  f  the  negro 
:ter,  I  should  say  certainly  not ;  and  I  think  we  have  before  us,  in  nc  ighbouring 
s,  a  sufficient  proof  of  this,  as  I  stated  before,  and  ftom  '«baX^^V>aRW^\wsx 
y.      So  far  back  as  the  year  1793,  Victor  HuttY«s  ^«^^ax«i^  ^"^  x:,  fc^gssus.  \^ 

8  and  Guadeloupe  free;  but  he  was  obliged  to  appi^  \a  \)ckfeli^\x^TSvW^^'^^ 
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have  that  boon  takop  from  them,  and  he  did  deprive  them  of  it  %fter  fklayiag  the 
Robespierre  of  the  West,  by  hanging  and  shooting  and  bayoneting  them  till  h$  m 
tired  of  it,  he  \vas  obliged  to  replace  them  In  the  state  in  svhich  he  found  them. 

5S20.  Was  all  that  done  by  Victor  Hughes  ?— So  I  have  read ;  I  have  no  otlwr 
knowledge  of  it. 

5221 .  From  your  experience  as  a  planter,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether, 
wkh  reference  to  the  soil  and  situation  required  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  it  wodd 
be  impossible  to  convert  those  sugar  estates  into  settlements  for  coffee  or  tor  any  otbv 
produce  which  can  be  raised  in  that  island  ? — It  is  impossible  to  establish  coffee,  espcft 
m  virgin  soil,  and  it  requires  a  soil  of  a  peculiar  nature,  a  very  deep  soil ;  the  coffee  tra 
has  a  tap  root,  which  goes  perhaps  15  or  20  feet  into  the  soil.  Now  our  best  cane  M 
is  a  soil  of  a  different  nature  altogether;  it  is  a  black  mould  upon  clay,  where  acofiv 
■tree  would  not  live  at  all.  k 

5222.  Then  if  the  cultivation  of  sugar  should  cease,  in  consequence  of  the  enpaiMi  L 
pation  of  the  daves,  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  the  sugar  estate  to  any  otixr  L 
purpose  ? — ^I  conceive  so :  I  conceive  they  would  be  of  no  value. 

5223.  Is  not  the  temperature  of  the  situation,  which  is  suitable  for  sugar,  top  v^ 
/or  raising  coffee  ? — ^Yes,  both  the  temperature  and  the  soil  would  be  adverse. 

5224.  With  respect  to  the  conversion  of  a  sugar  estate  into  a  pen  or  farm,  wouii  k 
not  the  pen  be  valuable  onlv  in  consequence  of  the  ctdtivation  of  sugar  being  carried  oi 
in  the  island,  consequently   requiring  a  supply  of  cattle? — It  would  be  ve^r  mjf 
to  convert  them  into  a  pen  farm,  but  mey  would  be  of  no  value ;  because  wtiat  wwd^  ^ 
you  do  with  the  cattle  ? 

5225.  Would  therle  be  no  demand  for  cattle  if  there  were  no  sugar  estates  ?-^If  tbe 
sugar  estates  are  abandoned,  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  buy  cattle. 

522^6.  Then  if  you  destroy  the  sugar  estates  you  destroy  the  demand  for  cattle,  ami 
therefore  render  the  peps  of  no  vsdue  ? — Certainly,  generally  spealdng  ;  "but  there 
would  be  still  some  demand,  because  there  are  cattle  wanted  by  the  butchers. 

5227.  If  su^ar  cultivation  ceased,  and  there  should  present  itself  no  other  mode  If 
which  the  cultivation  of  the  estates  could  be  carried  on]  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  im 
TOpcdation,  would  not  that  contribute  still  further  to  reduce  the  demand  for  Cattle,  eye^ 
l>y  tiie  butchers  ? — I  should  conceive  that  none  of  the  pen  projierties  in  existence  pot 
wKnild  be  of  any  value  if  the  sugar  estates  were  abandoned ;  \a  fact,  they  breed  pMip 
cattle  now  than  the  planters  require. 

5228.  Are  sugar  estates  capable  of  being  converted  into  provision  grounds  ^Avajt 
tagieously? — Sofne  of  them  might;  they  would  all  grow  provisions  of  some  descriptiflo. 

5229.  If  they  produce  mure  cattle  upon  the  estates  than  the  planters  require,  wl^y  do 
they  import  cattlfc?— They  do  so ;  it  is  considered  bad  policy  by  the  people  that  tm 
pen  farms,  but  it  enables  the  planter  to  get  cattle  cheaper. 

5230.  Can  you  suggest  to  tne  Committee  any  other  species  of  cultivation  to  ^f^hk^ 
sugar  estates  could  be  applied,  so  as  to  produce  any  advantage  whatever  to  those  ivQ 
Ynight  still  retain  them,  supposing  that  the  result  of  emancipation  should  be,  that  t|^| 
eodld  not  find  free  labourers  to  cultivate  those  sugar  estates  ? — No,  i  cannot }  he^m^ 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  cultivate  provisions,  for  that  would  mainly  go  to  support  we 
inhabitants  of  the  country ;  you  might  subsist  the  people  by  that  meatis,  but  you  could 
toiake  nothing  of  it  for  exportation. 

52dfl.  With  respect  to  European  grau>s,  such  as  wheat,  barley  and  oats,  are  U)9 
cafVable  of  being  produced  ?-~!No,  th^y  are  not  capable  of  being  produced  ^  I  know} 
po  grain  that  is  grown  in  Jamaica,  except  Indian  corn,  the  Guinea  com,  and  in  t|l0 
mountains  of^Clarendon  ^ey  grow  a  little  rice. 

5232.  Is  the  rice  which  is  grown  in  the  mountains  of  Clarendon  .to  any  extent^ 
To  no  great  extent ;  the  negroes  grow  some  rice  for  themselves. 

5233.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  with  a  view  to  see  whether  a  rjee 

establishment  could  be  formed  in  Jamaica,  a  party  of  Dutchmen  came  over  some 

years  ago  to  Jamaica,  and  settled  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Y.  S.  estaU^ 

in  St.  Elizabeth? — I  am  not  aware  of  it;  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  heard  of  tliat, 

>%ut  I  do  not/think  it  would  answer. 

5234.  -  Isr  it  your  opinion,  or  do  you  conceive  it  to  be  the  geseral  opinion  in  tbc 
-island  of  Jamaica,  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  the  cause  why  there  has  been  a 
decrease  or  a  non-increase  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  should  think 

J}ot//br  this  reason,  that  upon  plantations  where  the  population  consists  entirely  of 
Creole  negroes  they  do  increase  at  this  moment. 
5^6,  fy  it  an  obseiratioa  which  jou  yoMtscAS  Yxvie  m^^^)  ^^caX  >^y;y^  >^ysai&a^f9ft 
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^  "^faeifi  ili0  Creoles  kinseed  the  Africans  ihere  is  ari  increase  ?— I  have  general)]^  obserted 
-  ii^  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  so  all  over  the  island. 

5236.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  two  estates  of  Lord  Seaford  ? 
*  -*I  know  the  estates  perfectly  well,  but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of 

thehi; 
'  6237-  i)o  you  happen  to  know  that  upon  one  of  those  estates  there  is  a  majority  of 
'  -Africans,  whilst  upon  the  other  of  the  estates  there  is  s  majority  of  Creoles,  and  that 
'  -ftpon  the  ^tate  where  the  Creoles  exceed  the  Africans  an  increase  has  taken  places 
'  irnlist  «pon  the  other  estate  there  has  been  a  decrease  ? — I  should  think  it  very  likely 
40  happen ;;  but  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge ;  but  I  have  heard  that  there 
vras  ft  considerable  decrease  of  negroes  upon  Lord  Seaford's  estate,  hi  consequence. of 
the  removal  of  a  large  gang  from  a  very  ary  part  of  the  island  (Saint  David^S,  I  think), 
to  his  Lordship's  property,  which  is  upwards  of  100  miles  distant,  and  those  negroes 
turned  our  very  ill ;  they  were  removed  to  a  climate  which  did  not  suit  their  constitu- 
*ti6ii,  and  ct  great  many  of  them  died  ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  as  matter  of  fact,  but 
onW  as  a  matter  I  have  heard  of. 

62iS.  Db  you  believe  that  it  is  correct,  if  there  is  a  failure  2u  the  increase  of  a 
popolatfon  Upon  an  estate,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  flogging  of  women  when  in  a  state  pt' 
^pregnancy  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  because  1  cannot  believe  that  any  person  would  flog 
m  pregnant  woman,  knowing  her  to  be  pregnant ;  there  may  be  people  savage  enpugh 
:%>  do  it,  but  I  should  hope  they  are  only  exceptions.  I  have  now  an  account  of  the 
increase  and  decrease  of  negroes  for  three  years  upon  my  own  estate,  which  showa 
that  there  is  not  a  single  African  that  breeds  upon  the  property. 

5239.  Are  you  aware,  at  the  time  of  the  Regisiiy  in  the  year  1817>  of  the  proportion 
which  the  African  population  eenerally  throughout  the  island  bore  to  the  Creole 
^pulation  ?^ — I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  considerable. 

5240.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  age  at  which  it  is  usual  to  import  Africans  aX  the 
time  the  Slave  Trade  prevailed  ? — ^The  Slave  Trade  I  had  very  little  experience  of,  for 
it  was  finished  a  few  years  after  I  first  went  to  the  island ;  but  it  was  generally  adiilts 
who  were  imported,  people  fit  for  work,  both  men  and  women. 

5241.  Then  when  the  Registry  commenced  in  1817)  a  great  proportion  of  the 
population  would  be  at  rather  an  advanced  age? — Of  course  there  would  be  a  gfeaiter 

.  proportion  of  such  than  if  the  population  had  consisted  of  people  raised  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  nature ;  because,  while  the  African  trade  existed,  there  were  few  or  no  children 

:  brought  to  the  country. 

:  ~  52^2.  What  is  the  ordinary  payment  for  the  jobbing  gangs  per  day  when  they  are 

E  employed  to  work  in  making  cane-holes? — ^Three  shillings  and  fourpence  per  day  when 

:.  Ibey  are  employed  by  day  labour ;  that  is  what  I  have  always  paid; 

6243.  Then,  of  course,  the  owner  of  the  gang  makes  a  profit  by  letting  them  out?—* 

V  Of  course  he  contemplates  making  a  profit. 

i     5244.  I'herefore  it  would  not  of  course  follow,  if  emancipation  took  place,  that  that 
late  of  wages  would  be  necessary  to  recompense  the  emancipated  slave?— I  rather 

'  tbink  it  would,  for  this  reason,  that  you  would  have  so  few  abje  people  working  in 

ooraparison  to  others  who  would  have  no  employment  at  all,  and  tho  man,  out  of  his 

^aces,  would  have  his  family  to  support  and  clothe. 

5245.  Why  would  you  have  so  tew  people  working? — Because  the  proportion  of 
%rorking  people  upon  an  estate  is  about  one-third,  all  the  rest  are  either  old  people  or 
fSbildren  ;  when  I  say  one-third,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  alt  able-bodied  people^ 
there  are  a  number  of  weakly  people  and  children  among  those  who  work,  for  tbe 
Weakly  people  and  children  ot  ten  years  are  as  eflicient  in  such  work  as  cleaning  canes 
as  the  able-bodied  people,  are. 

5246.  Why  in  case  of  emancipation  should  there  be  fewer  ready  to  work?— Yoa 
would  not  have  more  people  than  you  have  now. 

5247*  Would  you  not  have  as  many? — Yes«  I  think  you  would  have  as  many, 
oertainly,  if  you  could  control  them. 

5248.  If  you  had  as  many,  why  should  the  wages  of  labour  be  higher  in  case 
of  emancipation  than  tliey  would  be  now  ?— I  do  not  say  they  would  be  higher,  but 
I  think  the  negro  would  require  tdiat  sort  of  compensation  to  enable  him  to  live  atul 
support  his  family. 

5249.  How  does  he  maintain  himself  now? — By  his  provision  grounds,  and  if  these 
fail,  his  roaster  must  support  him,  and  he  has  his  clothing  j^m  his  master. 

5250.  How  many  days' labour  has  he  now  to  employ  iot  \aA.VQaK\&\---'^^Nii'&^*«^ 
^Idrea  work  in  bis  provision  grounds  3sy9t]X9&\3^xCiai^^  .  ...       - 
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5351 .  How  many  days*  labour  of  the  slave  himself  is  sufficient  to  provide  bi 
enough  provisions  for  the  year  ?— The  law  allows  him  twenty. six  days^  wluch  heiti 
would  require  if  he  had  provisiun  grounds,  but  I  am  assuming  that  he  is  to  haTens^ 
provision  grounds,  accorcling  to  that  plan. 

5252.  Does  he  not  now  maintain  himself,  according  to  your  estimate^by  35da9if: 
labour  in  his  grounds? — Yes. 

5253.  What  do  you  apprehend  to  be  the  value  to  a  proprietor  of  the  grooBdiy 
which  he  so  allots  to  the  negro  per  acre? — I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  tmtqiM 
tion,  but  I  think  if  he  had  his  grounds  he  could  much  better  supply  himself  tlnn 
he  earned  his  2t.  6d:  or  half  a  dollar  a  day.    Those  high  wages  are  only  forthii 
particular  sort  of  work ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  he  is  to  get  Ss,  4d.  per  day  all  tbt 
year  round. 

5254.  Does  not  the  negro,  at  the  present  moment,  by  35  days'  labour, 
himself  and  his  wife  and  children  with  the  provision  ground  allotted  to  him  hj  im 
roaster,  independently  of  the  allowance  of  fish  and  so  on  ? — ^Yes,  he  does,  genai^f 
speaking. 

5255.  What  would  you  consider  to  be  the  value  of  the  ground  allotted  to  hife 
for  his  provisions,  would  you  consider  it  worth  more  than  the  35  days'  labour  I 
It  must  be  worth  more  than  that,  because  he  sells  a  great  deal  of  provisions 
of  it. 

5256.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  the  value  of  50  days'  labour  ?— I  cannot  state 
may  be  the  value  of  it. 

5257.  Suppose  it  to  be  worth  50  days*  labour,  then  the  result  would  be,  that 
maintains  himself  at  the  cost  of  85  days'  labour,  and  consec[uently  he  has  a 
superfluity  of  labour.    Then  if  you  gave  him  the  whole  of  his  time,  could  not  he 
to  work  much  cheaper  ? — He  might ;  I  do  not  presume  to  say  what  tiie  rate  of 
will  be  in  the  event  of  the  negroes  becoming  free,  it  will  depend  upon  the  demand 
labour,  and  their  willingness  to  give  it. 

5258.  Is  not  it  manifest,  that  supposing  he  gave  a  rent  for  the  land  to  any  extol 
you  please,  and  expended  35  days'  labour  upon  the  land,  be  would  have  a  superflmiy 
of  time  which  he  might  employ  in  labour  upon  the  plantation  ? — Certainly.  jk 

5259.  If  all  the  negroes  were  to  be  emancipated,  can  you  state  any  reason  wl9|jg 
tliey  should  not  come  and  seek  employment  when  they  are  paid  for  it  ?— :it  b  a 
of  conjecture  altogether. 

5260.  Did  you  ever  know  any  number  of  ne^oes  refuse  to  work  for  wages  wfaeHjjjl 
wages  were  ofi'ered  them  ? — I  never  knew  any  free  negro  work  in  a  field  upon  a 
estate  or  a  coffee  estate  for  wages. 

5261.  Did  it  ever  happen  to  you  upon  any  estate,  to  offer  the  negroes  any 
compensation  for  additional  labour  ? — I  dare  say  it  has,  though  I  cannot  call 
instance  to  my  recollection  at  ttiis  moment ;  I  know  that  negroes  are  frequently 
for  their  extra  labour. 

5262.  Do  not  they  work  willingly  then? — Certainly  they  do. 

5263.  If  they  work  willingly  when  they  are  paid  for  their  extra  labour,  why  sboflHl 
not  they  work  willingly  when  their  subsistence  depends  upon  it  ? — If  a  negro  is  upflir 
a  good  understanding  with  his  overseer,  he  will  not  refuse  to  work  upon  the  negnvdi^ 
when  he  is  required  to  do  so,  and  is  compensated  for  it.  i 

5264.  What  would  lead  you  to  suppose,  that  if  emancipation  took  place  the  neM 
would  not  work,  as  he  would  be  dependent  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions  for  mi 
subsistence  ? — I  have  reason  to  suppose  so  from  what  we  have  learnt  of  other  negriMi 
similarly  situated. 

5265.  What  other  places  do  you  allude  to  ?— I  allude  to  St.  Domingo  parti- 
cularly. 

5266.  You  have  spoken  of  a  French  colony;  do  you  beheve  that  there  is  no  French 
colony  where  the  slaves  were  emancipated,  and  where  the  slaves  continued  to  wdk  it 
sugar  cultivation  for  seven  years  afterwards  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  ibave  stated  il 
that  I  know  on  that  subject. 

5267.  Since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  Mexico,  have  they  not,  to  your  knov* 
ledge,  continued  to  work  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

5268.  Did  you  ever  read  Mr.  Warner*s  Account? — No ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  Ai 
Mexican  negroes  whatever,  except  that  I  heard  they  were  emancipated  in  ocmsequeBoe 

of  the  revolution  in'  that  country. 
6S69.  Are  not  the  slaves  very  much  «.Uadi^  Xo  >i)ci€\\  \>x^s«qx  toror jutowda  >— Ya^ 
/  beihre  tbejr  are,  gouenily. 
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K870.  Do  you  not  think  that  in  case  of  eroancipatioOy  diev  would  be  ready  to  pay  a 
taiD  rent  to  be  allowed  to  remain  ?— A  great  many  of  them  would ;  and  I  thmk  a 
At  many  of  them  would  go  to  the  towns. 

3271.  Do  not  you  think  that  if  they  were  industrious  they  would  be  able  to  pay  that 
It  ? — If  they  were  industrious,  certainly. 

3272.  You  have  said  that  they  would  be  disposed  to  cultivate  [irovisions  in  pre- 
coce  to  working  upon  sugar  plantations  ?— I  think  it  very  likely  if  they  had  good 
pvision  grounds  to  work  on,  and  as  long  as  they  could  find  a  market. 

5273.  Must  not  there  be  a  limit  to  the  quantity  of  provisions  raised  ? — Certainly. 

5274.  Would  not  the  market  rate  of  price  for  those  provisions,  as  they  became 
f;er  in  quantity,  decrease  ?— Certainly  it  would ;  and  when  they  overstocked  the 
urket,  they  would  very  likely  quit  the  cultivation  of  provisions,  and  they  would  work 
'bile  for  the  sugar  planter  or  coffee  planter. 

£275.  Is  there  any  quantity  of  land  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  the  negroes 
Bid  get  possession  of  without  paying  rent? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  land  that  they 
ight  take  forcible  possession  of. 

&76.  Is  there  any  land  that  is  common  property,  where  no  one  would  molest 
cm  ? — Not  that  I  know  of ;  I  believe  it  is  all  owned  by  some  one  ;  but  there 
a  ereat  deal  of  country  unopened  ;  there  iis  a  district  between  Trelawney  and 
t.  Elizabeth,  of  upwards  of  forty  by  thirty  miles,  which  is  imopened  to  this 
MDent. 

5277.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the .  establishment  of  a  police  there ;  are  not 
w  Maroons^  generally  speaking,,  quiet  and  well-behaved  persons  ?— -Yes  they  are 
trfectly  well-l^haved  persons. 

^8.  Is  it  necessary  to  establish  any  strong  police  to  keep  them  in  order  ?— No  ; 
^  are  not  so  very  numerous ;  there  is  a  superintendent  always  at  the  town,  who 
^es  all  their  disputes,  and  they  have  their  own  courts  abd  regulations,  which  they 
»ke  for  themselves. 

6279.  Are  there  not  several  Maroon  towns  ?— "Yes. 

^280.  How  many  white  persons  are  there  upon  an  estate  that  gives  250  hogsheads  ? 
^our  generally. 

^281.  Is  that  the  whole  force  of  white  persons  necessary  to  keep  down  250 
Stoes  ? — It  would  not  be  necessary  if  force  were  requisite,  but  it  is  the  usual  white 
BtiDgth  upon  an  estate,  an  overseer,  two  book-keepers  and  a  carpenter. 
>282.  And  with  the  exception  of  the  late  insurrection,  the  slaves  have  generally 
in  obedient  ? — Yes,  perfectly  so. 

>283.  Are  tbe)r  a  submissive  race,  or  are  they  impatient  of  control? — ^They  are 
^essively  impatient  of  control  if  you  exact  more  from  them  than  you  ought  to  do, 
iy  will  not  submit  to  it ;  but  they  know  very  well  the  duty  they  have  to  do  upon  a 
intation,  and  if  nothing  more  than  that  is  exactefl,  they  are  very  easily  managed,  and 
iy  require  no  harsh  treatment  whatever. 

5284.  Then  they  exercise  a  judgment  as  to  the  quantum  of  work  that  ought  to 
required  of  them  ? — Yes,  because  if  you  exact  more    from  them,  they  will 

istit. 

5285.  Will  you  state  any  good  reason  why  the  coloured  people  should  not  make 
efficient  police  ?— I  do  not  think  the  coloured  people  would  make  at  all  a  better 

lice  than  people  selected  from  the  negroes  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  not  so  good, 
*  this  reason^  that  there  is  always  a  jealousy  existing  between  the  free  people^of 
kHir  and  the  slaves,  and  I  think  they  would  not  be  likely  to  submit  to  the  authority 
officers  appointed  from  among  the  free  people  of  colour. 

5286.  Do  you  think  you  could  organize  a  system  of  police  out  of  the  negroes  tbem- 
ves  from  the  head  drivers  and  people  of  tl)at. description?— Yes,  I  think  better 
m  the  others. 

5287.  Do  not  the  free  people  of  colour  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  militia  at  tlie 
ssent  time  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

5288.  From  bearing  the  climate  better,  are  they  not  more  efficient  than  the  white 
litia  ?^I  would  not  say  so,  because  I  have  seen  the  white  people  in  the  field,  and  I 
nk  they  are  generally  as  efficient,  and  as  active,  and  as  equal  to  any  business  in  the 
Id,  as  the  people  of  colour;  but  the  people  of  colour  make  very  good  soldiers. 

5289.  You  have  stated .  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  cultivate  many  articles 
It  have  been  mentioned,  would  the  land  in  Jamaica  bear  indigo  ? — Yes,  indigo 

I  been  cultivated  there,  and  was  to  a  considerable  exXeiiX,\A!i\  x!fckft\ieK<r;i  ^>aSCMt&\Hi^^\i 
tbi3  GoveuuDeot  drove  it  out  of  4MltiTatioQ. 
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B290,  Do  ^rou  tlitrik  that  \nd\gb  was  driven  out  of  cultivation  in  die  We4  liWlj 
the  heavy  duties^  or  by  the  great  competitiod  ? — 1  have  alwa^  underttood  it  mn 
conse(]tience  of  the  heavy  duty  that  was  laid  on^  which  did  not  nuke  it  paj  \B9§ 
tivate  It. 

5291.  Then  presuming  the  duty  to  be  diminished^  or  the  duty  to  be  eiitir^yttM 
off,  do  you  think  it  would  be  pr&cticable  to  cultivate  indigo  to  any  extent  in  JamaieiMi 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  eultivatioti  of  indigo ;  1  have  seen  it,  and  it  is  indigenous  tW 

5292.  Is  not  the  soil  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  indigo?— .It  wilferowafaMi 
in  any  soil,  but  it  is  hardly  cultivated  at  all  now^  and  1  have  no  expen%ice  of  M 
cuhivatibn.  i 

5293.  fVere  ydu  ever  Upon  the  Spanish  main  ?— I  never  was.  J 

5294.  You  are  by  kw  cbmpellecl  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  white  persons  opi 
an  estate  ? — ^Yes,  or  to  pay  a  money  penalty.  I 

5295.  Were  you  yourself  ever  in  the  capacity  of  an  overseer? — No^  I  never  was; 
5996.  What  are  the  wiiges  ef  tn  overseer  ?— I  slioold  toy  that  200/.  a  year  wAHh 

genc^ral  wages,  and  he  is  maintained.  I 

5297.  Atid  of  a  book-ke6|«eF?—- Bighty  poonds  and  70/. ;  but  in  some  instinoisl  ii 
dte  less  rather.  i 

5298.  Do  not  a  ^eat  i^roportion  of  them  come  from  Scotland  ? — A  great  maoj. . 

5299.  Can  tou  give  tfny  solution  of  that  ?— Really  I  cannot  i  I  think  we  get  tM  M 
planters  fromScouand,  because  they  are  generally  young  men  that  have  b^  biiMi||li 
up  ifh  farfhs. 

5300.  Ate  they  not  geaerally  better  educated  than  persons  of  their  oonditioo  I 
England? — 1  think  so ;  liecause  they  can  all  read  and  write. 

^01 .  Did  TOU  purchase  the  property  that  ^u  possess  now  ?— No,  I  succeeded  ttil 
'  5302.  During  the  time  you  were  in  the  island  has  there  been  any  change  i»i 
treatment  (rf* slaves? — ^Yes^  1  think  there  has.  t 

5303.  In  what  respect? — 1  think  the  punishments  are  much  less  frequent. 

5304.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  less  work  exacted  from  theraf-— 1  am  obtcH 
■tit  that,  because  many  estates  are  as  productive  as  under  the  old  system ;  blit  we  M 
a  great  many  savage  Africans  to  deal  with  formerly,  which  we  have  not  now.         .  -* 

5305.  Upcfn  the  property  you  possess  were  the  slaves  in  any  degree  educated?-^ 
atril.  1 

5306.  Was  there  tiny  religious  instruction  afforded  to  them  ? — Many  of  them  wM 
to  church,  and  went  to  meeting-houses ;  they  were  never  controlled  in  that  respeet 

5307.  Did  the  clergyman  of  Trelawney  superintend  the  negroes? — ^Whenever tfa^ 
weirt  to  him,  and  they  did  frequently  go  to  faim ;  they  went  to  churdi  frequently  li 
to  the  meeting-house. 

5309.  When  you  first  went  to  the  island  did  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  payi^ 
attention  to  them  ? — 1  cannot  tay  that  he  did. 

5309.  When  did  the  change  take  place  ?— 1  should  say  the  Bishop  made  the  ck^ 
a  little  more  alert  than  they  used  to  be. 

5310.  Is  the  clergyman  in  that  parish  pretty  sharp  in  his  attention  to  the  negroet 
— 1  have  had  no  knowledge  for  some  years. 

531 1 .  When  you  were  there  last  i — 1  believe  so ;  but  1  will  not  say  positive)^.  H 
Is  rather  an  old  man  now,  but  he  has  a  curate  whb  is  active. 

5312.  When  yon  quitted  the  island  had  the  negroes  any  reasonable  proportkmt 
religions  instruction  ?-^As  to  that  1  will  not  say ;  1  think  they  have  a  very  imperfti 
knowledge  of  religious  matters. 

5313.  Do  you  know  when  the  Act  passed  appointing  additional  curates  ? — That  li 
not  recollect ;  the  negroes  are  mostly  all  christened ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  tk 
know  any  thing  about  Christianity. 

5314.  Did  you  ever  calculate  what  was  the  cost  of  rearing  a  slave  ?— No,  I  never  di 

5315.  At  what  age  does  he  begin  to  pay  for  himself? — You  get  no  work  whatcv< 
out  of  a  child  till  he  is  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

5316.  WouM  not  the  value  of  a  slave  a  areac  deal  depend  upon  the  whole  cost  th 
he  might  occasion  his  master  before  he  became  capable  of  earning  anything?— ( 
course ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  what  it  is;  I  have  never  made  any  calculation  upon  th 
subject ;  but  I  know  that  he  is  nine  or  ten  years  old  before  he  is  fit  for  any  purpo 
whatever,  and  then  only  to  do  light  work,  such  as  weeding. 

^/7.  Do  you  believe  that  a  man  will  maintain  himselt  and  his  \iife  and  family,  < 
€8peemi!y  if  hen  be  entirely  does  it  by  hw  own  eiettAOiA^vc^NraaVd  starve  if  he  did  U 
than  when  he  is  maintained  at  the  C0Bt4>£  tiiothiec)<F-\  ^  w^Xf>0»m« 
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Ml 8.  Did  JroM  ever  kaow  the  differeDoe  between  the  maintenaoce  of  a  ttan  in  the 
^ckhaaseand  the  maintenance  of  a  man  when  he  maintains  himself  out  of  it?^lt 
pends  upon  the  sort  of  provision  that  is  made  for  hun  in  the  workhouse. 
o319.  Do  you  know  Uiat  the  lowest  possible  cost  at  which  a  man  can  be  maintaided 

the  workhouse  is  much  more  than  that  which  will  maintain  him  when  he  is  out  oi' 
* — I  do  not  know  it. 

&S20.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  difference  between  the  economical  management  of 
.  individual  who  manages  for  himself,  and  the  waste  that  follows  where  an  mdividual 
provided  for  at  the  cost  of  another  ?— 1  can  easily  conceive  that  a  family  of  five  or  six 
r  instance,  living  amongst  themselves,  would  live  much  more  economically  tlian  if^all 
ose  people  were  living  separately. 

:^3^1.  Is  not  ther6  a  saving  when  a  man  provides  for  himself,  and  a  waste  when 
feother  provides  for  him  ?— Tl)at  depends  upon  the  management. 

6322.  Is  not  that  usually  so  ? — Very  likely  it  is ;  but  1  have  no  experience  of  that. 

£8^.  Do  you  think  that  the  overseers  upon  all  the  estates  are  particularly  saving  in 
i^use  and  consumption  of  what  they  have  at  their  disposition  ?— -Some  of  them  are, 
ad  lome  of  them  are  negligent  in  that  respect ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  overseer  to 
Lke  care  of  the  stores,  and  to  make  the  most  economical  use  of  them  that  is  possible^ 

6324.  Is  not  he  at  liber.ty  to  make  use  of  what  he  pleases  for  his  own  consumption 
fetbe  expense  of  his  master  ? — Yes. 

6325.  Do  you  think  be  makes  the  same  economical  use  of  those  articles  as  if  he  paid 
»r  them  himself? — If  they  are  conscientious  men  they  will  do  so ;  and  I  know  many 
fthem  that  live  very  economically. 

6326.  lb  not  the  quantity  of  stores  that  comes  under  the  overseer  limited  by  the 
BMDtity  that  is  allowed  ?— Certainly ;  there  is  a  certain  quantity  of  stores  that  is  con- 
Mved  sufficient  imported^  and  if  they  go  beyond  that,  they  must  give  a  reason  for 
Umigso. 

6327.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  poor  fund ;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  poor 
■nd^  generally  speaking,  tliroughout  the  island  of  Jamaica? — Not  except  as  to  the 
feirith  in  which  1  live ;  and  I  found  that  I  was  not  very  correct  in  stating  my  opinion 
^that  from  recollection. 

6328.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  decrease  and  increase  of  negroes ;  do  you  know 
vbether  the  decrease  or  the  increase  is  the  same  upon  pens  as  it  is  upon  sugar  estates  ? 
•si  do  not  think  1  have  any  knowledge  upon  that  subject. 

6329.  What  is  your  reason  for  supposing  that  the  African  does  not  produce  children 
'  the  same  way  that  the  Creole  does? — Because  all  the  Africans  are  getting  old  now 
^  Uie  island,  and  the  Africans  formerly  were  much  more  generally  dissipated  in  their 
^bits  than  the  Creole  negroes. 

6dd0.  Do  you  believe  that  the  increase  of  the  negroes  depends  upon  their  good  lUid 
'gular  habits  very  much  ?— Certainly ;  1  think  they  would  nicrease  faster  if  they  were 
^Wcome  more  moral  in  their  conduct. 

6331.  Are  they  becoming  more  moral?—!  think  the  Creole  negroes  are  a  vferyr 
k^erior  Class  of  people  to  the  Africans ;  and  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  civilized 
'cry  dajr. 

5332.  Do  you  think  it  is  from  education  they  are  becoming  more  civilized  ? — From 
location  partly,  no  doubt ;  and  from  not  beine  contaminated  with  African  habits, 
(ddd.  Andi  from  intercourse  with  white  people? — ^They  always  had  that. 

5334.  You  think  that  when  they  become  more  civilized  they  become  better  in  their 
MMt8?-*l  think  so. 

5335.  You  think  that  an  increase  of  education  would  render  them  more  civilized  ?•*-* 
here  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 

533G.  And  more  likely  to  augment  their  number  ?— I  should  think  so,  if  they  become 
tore  moral  in  their  habits. 

5337.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  religious  instruc- 
on  among  them  ? — No  person  can  object  to  that,  on  the  contrary. 

5338.  Do  vou  think  that  giving  them  education  and  religious  instruction  would  be 
cely  to  render  slavery  mure  or  less  permanent^ — I  do  not  know ;  i  think  it  is  possible 

over  educate  them,  and  if  you  were  to  do  so  you  might  discontent  them. 

5339.  They  have  not  been  over  educated  yet,  in  your  opinion  ? — Not  yet,  certainly. 

5340.  And  it  would  take  some  time  to  do  so  at  the  present  rate  ?— Certainly ;  the 
eat  danger  of  over  educating  them  is  from  their  getting  access  to  books  and  tracts  that 
iU-di^coQtent  them  with  their  situation ;  I  have  no  otuef  o\^^\AiV(v\AVu 

5341.  Then  the  teaching  them  to  rted  is  productive  of  mk^— Xt?^* 
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5342.  And  the  more  ignorant  you  keep  them,  the  more  safe  will  be  the. « 
slavery  ? — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that;  if  you  instruct  people,  you  mtiie 
discontented  with  the  state  of  slavery. 

5343.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  situation,  comparo 
that  of  others,  you  think  they  are  more  likely  to  become  discontented  ? — I  suspei 

5344.  When  were  you  last  in  Jamaica  ? — In  1829. 

5345.  Have  not  the  profits  arising  from  property  in  Jamaica  been  for  some 
diminbhing  ? — ^Very  much ;  there  are  scarcely  any  profits  now  at  all ;  many  plant 
are  getting  the  proprietors  into  debt 

5;j46.  To  what  particular  cause  do  you  attribute  the  diminution  in  profits  ?•— ^ 
very  low  price  of  sugar  and  rum. 

5347<  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  very  low  price  of  sugar  and  mm  ? — ^To  ow 
duction,  I  fancy,  because  there  is  more  made  than  there  is  consumption  for  i 
country. 

5348.  If  a  considerable  part  of  the  sugar  land,  therefore,  could  be  withdrawn 
sugar  cultivation,  the  remaming  land  would  be  likely  to  yield  a  tolerable  return 
those  who  could  stand  out  such  change  ;  those  might  benefit  by  it,  but  a  great 
would  be  sacrificed. 

5349.  Is  it  possible  to  keep  up  a  system  of  over  production  which  shall  be  ben 
.  to  the  planters? — I  do  not  think  so;   the  quantity  of  sugar  that  is  now  got  fro 

Mauritius,  Demerara,  &c.  has  damned  the  old  West  India  colonies  altogether. 

5350.  Had  not  you  a  good  deal  of  distress  prior  to  that  ? — Not  so  much. 

5351.  Not  in  1816  ?— -The  prices  in  1816  were  not  so  very  bad. 

5352.  Did  not  the  Assemoly  in  Jamaica  petition  in  1816,  stating  their  distre 
It  is  veiT  likely  they  were  in  a  distressed  situation,  in  comparison  to  what  the 
been  before;  for  from  1812  to  1815  or  1816  the  colony  was  rather  flourishing,! 
has  fallen  back  ever  since;  from  1812  to  1815,  sugars  were  producing  3i)L  a  bog 
upon  the  averaee,  and  they  began  to  decrease  in  1816,  and  they  have  continiuS 
since,  because  the  importations  from  the  Mauritius  and  Demerara  have  been  incie 

5353.  Js  it  not  absolutely  necessary,  during  the  continuance  of  a  state  of  slave 
the  present  condition  in  which  Jamaica  is,  in  order  to  pay  the  demands  upon  the 
keep  up  the  production  of  sugar  ? — I  should  think  so. 

5354.  You  cannot  state  to  the  Committee  any  change  in  the  cultivation  wbi 
that  would  be  beneficial  to  the  island  ? — I  do  not  know  any  thing  you  can  substiti 
sugar  on  the  sugar  estates. 

5355.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  nothing  but  a  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  sugs 
duced  would  restore  prosperity  to  the  planter  ?-^0r  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  so 
increase  the  consumption. 

5356.  To  what  extent? — If  the  whole  war  duty  were  taken  off,  it  might  afford 
relief. 

5357.  Supposing  it  was  reduced  to  18s.  a  hundred  weight  ? — I  think  it  oug^t 
tol5«. 

5358.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  the  duty  were  lowered  one-half,  the  oonsumptioo 
be  doubled  ? — I  am  not  clear  that  it  would  be  doubled,  but  I  think  it  would  beg 
increased. 

5359.  In  case  emancipation  was  to  take  place,  what  are  the  evils  you  would  i 
hend  as  immediately  resulting  from  that  emancipation  ? — I  apprehend  that  pn 
would  become  valueless  altogether. 

5360.  Do  you  think  the  mnd  would  not  let  ? — I  should  be  glad  to  know  who 
take  it. 

5361.  Would  not  the  slave  be  able  to  occupy  that  land  and  pay  a  rent? — ^I  c 
think  so. 

5362.  Why  not  ? — ^I  do  not  think  you  would  get  white  people  to  remain  in  the 
and  how  would  the  rent  be  paid  ? 

5363.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  practicable,  taking  one  of  Lord  Seaford'se 
for  example,  upon  which  he  has  got  700  negroes,  to  let  part  of  that  estate  to 
negroes  upon  condition  of  paying  a  certain  rent  ? — I  think  if  his  Lordship  tr 
experiment  he  will  fail. 

5364.  Is  there  any  country  in  the  world  where  land  is  not  let,  where  thereis  i 
ance  of  land  to  let,  and  a  number  of  persons  to  be  maintained  ? — Yes,  but  you  muf 

d  different  description  of  people  to  oeal  with. 
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ipation ;  but  if  I  am  wrong,  why  do  not  the  country  take  that  responsibility 
Qselves  ? 

[f  the  negro  is  industrious  upon  his  own  provision  grounds,  and  if  he  raises 
jyond  what  are  necessary  for  his  own  maintenance,  why  should  he  not  exercise 
try/if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  in  a  state  of  freedom  ?  The  negro  in 
of  control  he  is  in  now,  and  a  free  negro,  are  very  diiierent  characters 
r. 

Do  you  think  a  man  is  more  industrious  in  a  state  of  slavery  than  when  he  is 
of  freedom  ?■— I  rather  think  he  is;  and  1  judge  of  that  from  the  history  of 
ngo  up  to  this  moment. 

Do  you  think  a  man  will  do  more  work  when  the  benefit  of  his  work  goes  to 
r  than  when  the  benefit  goes  to  himself  ?— When  he  is  his  own  master  he  will 
e  pleases,  or  let  it  alone ;  we  cannot  command  his  work, 
[s  not  the  motive  of  maintaining  himself,  and  acquiring  the  comforts  of  life 
to  stimulate  persons  to  labour  ?— Yes ;  but  the  great  body  of  them  would  be 
ithso  little,  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  stimulate  them  at  all. 
Are  they  contented  with  so  little  now  ? — Many  of  them  are. 
Do  not  a  considerable  portion  of  them  work  to  acquire  articles  of  luxury? — 
'  they  do ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  number  of  negroes  who  are 
and  there  will  be  found  among  them  more  money  than  among  an  equal  num- 
3  peasantry  in  this  country. 

Is  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  such  negroes  ? — ^Yes. 
And  the  money  they  have  so  acquired  has  been  the  produce  of  their  own 
?— Yes. 

Why  should  they  not  do  the  same  when  they  become  free  ? — ^Those  people 
•  the  same,  but  they  are  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 
The  Committee  have  been  informed,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  field 
)ossess  considerable  comforts  and  luxuries  beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  t 
ly  do«  they  have  plenty  of  food,  and  so  on. 

Do  not  they  set  a  high  value  upon  clothingof  a  different  description  from  that 
eir  masters  give  them  ? — Yes,  they  buy  a  good  deal  of  clothing  themselves. 
Are  they  not  very  fond  of  finery  ? — Yes,  many  are^ 

Then  if,  notwithstanding  they  are  compelled  to  work  so  many  hours  for  their 
hey  will  yet  work  in  their  extra  time  to  get  those  articles  of  luxury,  why  should 
do  the  same  if  they  are  emancipated  ? — ^A  great  number  of  them  would,  I  have 
,  but  not  generally. 

Is  not  their  present  motive  the  acquisition  by  their  labour  of  things  deemed 
I,  and  would  not  that  motive  exist  even  more  strongly  if  they  were  capable  of 
ig  their  whole  time  to  the  acquisition  of  that  which  they  deem  valuable  ? — YeSjt 
:rtain  proportion  of  them ;  but  I  should  say  the  smaller  proportion. 
Supposing  that  the  greater  proportion  were  to  show  themselves  to  be  indus- 
ouid  not  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  industry  be  an  increased  demand 
ose  articles  which  are  now  consumed  by  the  negroes  as  articles  of  luxury  ?-  I 
;reat  proportion  of  the  negroes  would  be  contented  with  very  little^  and  which 
y  could  get  with  very  easy  labour. 

Are  they  contented  with  that  little  now  ? — ^A  great  many  of  them  are. 
Do  not  a  large  proportion  of  them  try  to  get  something  beyond  what  the 
Hows  them  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  would 
work  than  was  necessary  to  afford  them  the  usual  comforts  of  life. 
Do  you  think  tliat  the  desire  for  fine  clothing  would  end  with  emancipation? 
do  not. 

If  a  man  has  a  desire  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  b  it  not  consistent  with  your 
ce  that  that  desire  goes  on  increasing  ? — It  is  human  nature,  certainly. 
Did  you  ever  know  a  man  say  when  he  had  got  100/.  that  he  had  got  enough, 
1  he  not  rather  try  to  get  a  little  more  ? — Certainly. 

Would  not  the  negroes  act  upon  that  principle? — Many  would,  no  doubt,  but 
»uld  not. 

Are  not  the  negroes  possessed  of  the  same  feelings,  generally  speaking,  iiv 
>ect  as  white  persons? — I  suppose  they  are;  they  are  human  creatures,  and 
g  to  their  intelligence  they  are  infiuenced  in  the  same  way. 
Moved  by  fear,  and  excited  by  reward  ? — Of  course. 
If  there  way  marked  disdncdoa  between  thie  indufttivra&  V»9»2A  ^^  ^t^^t»^ft» 
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and  the  Africana  t— There  are  some  of  the  Africans  very-  fond  of  money ;  they  are 

of  keeping  it.    I  think  the  character  of  the  Creoles  generally  is,  that  they  spend 
money  more  freely  than  the  Africans;  that  the  Africans  are  fonder  of  hoai 
money. 

539Q.  If  freedom  was  given  to  both,  have  you  any  fixed  opinion  which  of  th( 
classes  wouki  be  most  disposed  to  work  ? — I  could  not  venture  to  answer  that  ( 
tion.  I  think  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  no  Africans  fit  to  werk,  they  would  b 
too  old. 

5391.  You  have  said  that  there  is  a  large  importation  of  stores  from  England 
you  consider  that  impprtation  absolutely  necessary  ? — Certainly ;  we  do  not  in 
one  article  that  we  can  do  without. 

5392.  Do  not  you  think  a  larger  quantity  of  provisions  might  be  raised  ii 
island  ? — ^There  are  not  much  provisions  imported  from  this  country ;  it  is  onl 
hospital  use  and  for  young  children. 

5393.  Do  not  you  import  provisions  from  Ireland  ? — ^That  is  for  the  white  mc 
table ;  they  have  salt  beef,  pork  and  butter,  and  things  of  that  description ;  tne; 
obliged  to  have  that  kind  ofsupply  in  a  climate  where  they  cannot  keep  fresh  p 
siona. 

6394.  Might  not  they  produce  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  a  larger  quantity  of  v 
sioiiSy  sufficient  to  maintam  all  the  people  there  now  ? — So  they  might,  but  still 
require  salt  provisions,  because  you  cannot  preserve  fresh  food  in  that  climate. 

5395.  Is  not  that  only  for  luxury's  sake,  and  is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  nee 
be  any  absolute  necessity  for  imi>ortation  ? — No^  1  believe  what  is  now  imported 
necessary. 

5396.  Might  not  the  production  of  food  in  the  island  be  increased  to  a  great  ex 
—Yes. 

5397.  Might  not  more  cattle  be  reared? — Certainly;  but  enough  are  raised  f( 
demand. 

5398.  Is  there  not  ground  fit  for  the  production  of  cattle  to  almost  a  boundle 
tent  in  the  interior  I — Certamly ;  but  no  labourers,  except  the  sugar  estates  be 
doned. 

5399.  Where  do  you  get  your  lumber  from? — America,  chiefly. 

5400.  From  the  United  States  ? — Yes,  now ;  formerly  we  were  excluded  from 
course  with  that  country,  though  we  did  get  lumber  in  a  roundabout  way  f 
neutnd  port. 

5401.  Yoiihave  been  asked  about  the  currency  of  Jamaica;  do  you  think 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  establishing  a  system  of  payment  ibr  labour  to  any  exi 
case  of  emancipation  ? — No,  if  that  were  all  the  difficulty  it  would  be  easily  got 
i^  would  occasion  difficulty,  but  I  should  think  nothing  of  it. 

5402.  How  would  you  manage  it  T*— You  would  be  obliged  to  substitute  pap 
you  got  coin ;  and  you  would  be  obliged  to  keep  accounts  with  the  people. 

5403.  Supposing  there  were  to  be  on  the  Saturday  a  settlement  for  the  worl 
the  estates  by  paymg  wages  to  the  persons  employed  for  their  labour  during  tt 
ceding  five  d^ys,  what  sort  of  specie  could  be  found  for  the  purpose  of  that  paym< 
I  am  quite  aware  that  there  is  not  specie  enough  in  the  island  for  that  purpo 
fact,  there  is  scarcely  enough  at  present  for  the  current  business  of  the  country. 

5404.  Po  you  think  that  the  slaves  would  like  to  take  paper  money? — Not  a 
sent ;  it  would  be  Ions  ere  they  would  comprehend  the  use  of  it. 

5405.  Would  there  be  any  more  difficulty  than  what  is  experienced  with  resp 
tb^  free  peoc^e  at  present? — The  free  people  are  a  comparatively  small  number  t« 
they  would  he  in  the  event  of  general  emancipation ;  but  certainly  that4s  not 
surmountable  difficulty. 

5406.  When  you  talk  of  an  estate  with  220negroe8  upon  it,  what  would  be  t) 
portion  of  that  number  that  could  be  considered:  as  constituting  labourers  e£ 
either  in  the  great  gang  or  the  small  gang? — I  should  say,  that  where  there  is 
of  220  ne^oes,  there  ought  to  be  about  60  efiective  people,  and  about  half  that  n 
of  weakly  people  and  children  working;  you  would  have  about  90  allc 
working. 

6407.  Then  of  those  sixty  that  you  would  call  the  effective  gang,  how  many 

be  of  that  description  that  would  be  likely  to  dig  cane>holes  ? — Perhaps  the  wl 

tJiem.     When  I  ^peak  of  an  effective  negro,  L  mean  a  person  that  is  fit  for  any 

but  thq  caae-J^i/gt diggiog |8  by  no  meana  wcYi ixen^oitfXQNX'&^vy^^ \vx\.^\.\^^\xs^ 
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t  half  so  hard  as  digi^ing  ditches^  cuttiQg  b'dls  on  josuls,  uad  filling  up  ravines^ 

s  done  by  labourers  in  this  country.  .     . 

.  Is  it  not  a  little  hotter  thereto  Yes,,  but  thjs  negrpes  do  net  dislike  the 

.  Ate  mt  thQ  vvftmen  eqaplpy^d  qpon  it  ?-rSome  of  theoi  are;  .in  fact,  I  know 
eral  practice  upoii  my  estate  is  that  the  cane-hole  diggers  are  all  volunteers. 
.  Do  you  give  thenp  any  encouragement  for  it  ? — When  they  ar^  upon  that 
ley  have  plenty  of  punch;  and  they  take -a  sprt  ofprkle  in  being  considered  able 

description  of  work, 

.  Is  it  generally  t^k  work  F-^Som^times  it  is, 

.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  practicability  of  letting  land,  do  you  think 
lid  find  a  slave,  or  any  number  of  slaves  that  would  take  an  estate  lor  the  pur- 
carrying  pn  the  cultivation  of  sugar  themselves  uppq  their  own  account  ?— No; 
I:  believe  it  ^)1. 

.  Would  not  ihe  effect  of  changipg  s}avc  for  frpe  labour  be,  to  throw  the  grow- 
qgar  entirely  into  th^  haqds  oT  great  capitalists  possessing  larpe  estates,  and 
ng  the  sugar  from  the  small  estates  in  the  possession  of  the  poorer  capitalists  ? 
)k  it  would  be  very  likely  to  h^^^  that  ^fi'ect,  and  indeed  the  small  estates  will 
wn  out  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  upon  the  present  system,  if  the  presept  $tate 
larket  continues. 
.  Would  not  tha^  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  made  ? — Yes. 

Would  that  be  a  benefit  or  an  injury  to  the  island  ?— It  would  be  a  benefit  to 
nd  ruin  to  others. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  effect  upon  a  certain  body  pf  the  slave  popula* 
jppose,  for  instance,  several  estates  were  thrown  up  jn  any  p^i$h«  what  would 
:fifect  of  leaving  unemployed  the  slaves  Mpon  those  estates  ths^t  were  so  thrown 
u  the  tranquiinty  and  good  order  of  the  slaves  upon  the  surroupdlpg  estates  ?~^ 
t  contemplate  any  th\ng  of  the  sort,  because  if  the  slaves  remain  upemplcQfed, 
2  they  to  be  supv>orted  ?  I  conceive  that  if  there  were  any  number  ofun- 
?d  slaves  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  country  withoiit  having  any  thing  to  do,  they 
nd  anger  the  tranquillity  of  the  country ;  they  would  occ&sion  g^eat  discPntent 
the  slaves  who  were  employed. 

In  the  event  of  the  sugar  pla^^ting  beipg  coii fined  to  the  large  capitalists, 
r  would  not  those  capitalists  extend  their  plantations  so  as  to  meet  the  demand 
t  present  exists  for  sugs^r  ?— I  dp  not  think  that  under  the  present  circumstanpes 
Duntry,  any  man  in  his  senses  would  extend  the  culdvation,  or  lay  out  one 
;  of  capital  which  he  was  not  obliged  to  do ;  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
son  would  invest  more  money  in  sO^ar  plantations,  or  that  be  would  buy  those 
from  the  plantations  that  were  thrown  up. 

Suppose  the  change  froni  slave  to  free  labouf  should  take  place,  would  not 
-bouied  slaves  now  iipon  the  smaller  estates  that  would  then  be  displaced,  find 
;t  for  their  labour  upon  the  larger  estates  in  the  possession  of  large  capitalists, 
uld  then  extend  their  cultivation  ? — Of  course  every  labourer  would  have  to" 
i.  where  he  could. 

In  tliat  case  there  would  not  be  a  mass  of  unemployed  labourers,  because  labour 
ee  and  the  market  beins  open,  ^he  able-bodied  men  woidd  of  course  apply  for 
nent  to  those  persons  that  were  extending  their  cultivation  of  sugar?— Cer- 
f  they  wanted  wprk. 

Have  you  any  statement  of  the  clothing  delivered  out  to  the  negroes  upon 
ate? — I  have  a  statement  containing  the  names  of  all  the  negroes  upon  the 
jid  the  clothing  that  was  giving  to  each  of  them  on  the  9th  of  May  1829 ;  the 
diber  of  negroes  pn  the  28th  of  Jyne  1829,  was  265.  I  have  drawn  put  the 
:e  of  the  account  of  the  clotfcdng,  which  t  will  deliver  in. 


[  The  same  vsai^  delivered  in  and  read,  as  follows  ;J 
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a«  coMuom'  select  comhtiteb  on  slavery. 
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James  Simpton^  Esq*i  called  in  ;  and  Examined. 

5421.  WHAT  is  the  nature  of  your  connexion  with  the  island  of  Jamaica 
am  connected  with  a  commercial  house  in  the  island,  and  when  there,  I  was  n 
sentative  of  seTcral  noblemen  and  gentlemen  absentees,  proprietors  of  plantatiai 
the  island. 

5422.  How  long  liave  you  resided  in  the  island  ? — ^Twenty-four  years,  with  the  ii 
mission  of  a  few  months. 

5423.  When  did  you  leave  Jamaica?— I  left  in  1828. 

5424.  What  parishes  or  districts  were  you  more  immediately  acouainted  withi 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  island  generally,  but  more  especially  with  the  pari 
of  Vere,  CUrendon,  St.  Mary,  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  St.  David,  Port  Royal, 
St.  Thomas-in-the-£ast. 

5425.  And  with  St.  Elizabeth  ?— A  little  with  St.  Elizabeth,  but  not  much. 

5426.  And  with  Hanover  ? — And  with  Hanover  also,  and  with  the  island  genen 
but  more  especially  with  those  parishes. 

5427.  Do  not  those  parishes  constitute  the  best  part  of  the  island  ? — I  believe  1 
do. 

5428.  Were  you  attorney  for  estates  in  those  several  parishes  ? — I  was ;  I  had 
immediate  management  of  several,  and  had  the  general  superintendence  of  otben 
those  parishes,  and  also  in  St.  Elizabeth,  and  in  Hanover,  and  in  Manchester,  wl 
I  have  not  enumerated,  having  spoken  of  the  parishes  in  which  I  was  chiefly  e 
cemed. 

5429.  Mr.  William  Taylor  was  a  partner  in  your  house,  was  he  not? — He  waa^ 
some  years. 

5430.  When  did  he  become  a  partner  ? — I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  year. 

5431.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  a  parmer  ?— In  1827. 

5432.  During  the  period  that  he  was  a  partner  in  ^our  house,  do  you  consider  I 
to  have  had  opportunities  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
ne^  population  generally? — He  had  opportunities  certainly  of  doing  so,pardalop| 
tunities. 

5433.  Had  he  committed  to  him  the  immediate  management  of  any  of  the  esti 
which  were  under  your  charge? — He  had  not  the  entire  management  of  any  of  tin 
he  visited  one  or  two. 

5434.  Where  were  the  estates  he  visited  ? — He  visited  Hermitage,  in  St  Geoi| 
chiefly. 

5435.  By  visiting,  do  you  mean  goin^  to  look  at  it  as  a  manager  ? — He  did  not  ^ 
any  of  them  as  a  manager ;  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  confide  in  him  as  a  manager; 
was  desirous  of  visiting  the  estates,  and  I  had.  observed  that  it  would  not  be  pnMttt 
allow  him  to  do  so ;  he  had  particular  schemes,  and  designs,  and  projects  or  his  c 
which  I  considered  unsafe ;  but  there  was  Hermitage  and  another  estate  wheie 
system  was  well  established,  and  being  under  the  management  of  prudent  m 
thought  he  might  go  there  without  doing  any  mischief. 

5436.  Are  the  Committee  then  to  understand  that  from  Mr.  Taylor  forming  dii 
rieal  schemes  and  views  with  respect  to  the  management  of  estates  and  the  slave 
pulation  upon  them,  you  were  unwilling  to  intnist  to  him  the  management  of 
estate,  and  that  you  allowed  him  to  visit  those  only  where  the  system  of  discif 
was  so  perfect  that  there  was  no  risk  of  its  being  interrupted  by  his  going  then 

Just  so. 
6437-  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  m'wVAX.i«s<^ex:X'^OM  considered  the  schc 
of  Mr.  TtL^lor  chimerical  and  visionary  TCspecV\MX!tie  m"8x»j^«av«ox^^^N«^\--lt 
had  M  distinct  view  of  almost  any  achemti  iot  1  oa^Um&x^  V>&  V^^^i^^iiV^vD^'^ 
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did- not  allow  him  to  visit  the  estates  in  the  character  of  a  manager  at  all,. and 
le  schemes  I  allude  to  came  to  my  knowledge  rather  dirough  the  report  of  the  over- 
icrs  tlian  from  any  communication  of  his  own.  One  of  his  schemes,  which  alarmed 
le  the  most,  was,  a  project  which  he  communicated  to  one  of  the  overseers,  of 
fparatine  the  sexes,  and  taking  means  to  prevent  their  intercourse ;  he  proposed  a 
!an  for  locking  up  the  women  at  night,  to  prevent  the  men  from  having  access  to 
lem. 

5438.  Had  he,  prior  to  your  quitting  the  island,  the  charge  intrusted  to  him  of  Mr. 
^ildman's  estates  ?— I  think  not. 

5439.  Had  he  hecome,  previously  to  your  leaving  the  island,  very  much  inter- 
>urse  with  the  missionaries  in  ihe  neighbourhood  ? — ^Very  much  indeed ;  his  whole 
ttention  seemed  to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  religion  and  the  objects  of  the  mis« 
onaries. 

5440.  When  did  he  retire  from  the  co-partnership  in  which  he  was  wilh^ou? — His 
onnexion  with  me  terminated  at  the  end  of  1827,  and  I  left  the  island  m  April  or 
flay  1828,  and  Mr.  Wildman,  I  think,  was  in  the  island  when  I  left  it. 

5441.  Had  not  his  father  formerly  been  in  the  house  ? — ^Yes. 

5442.  And  he  came  in'to  the  house  almost  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  the  island  ?— 
ToB  ;  he  passed  the  first  12  months  of  his  residence  in  the  island  with  Mr.  Cunningham 
it  the  North  'side,  when  he  was  quite  a  youth  of  17  or  18 ;  and  after  that  he  was  some 
po  or  three  years  in  the  house  before  he  was  admitted  as  a  partner. 

5443-1.  Was  it  at  his  own  request  or  your  own,  or  of  both,  that  he  quitted  the  part« 
■Mbtp } — He  never  liked  the  pursuits  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  entered  into  them 
Nuctantly  in  the  first  instance ;  he  had  always  a  desire,  he  told  me,  to  enter  the 
^uch,  but  his  father  opposed  his  wishes  in  that  respect,  as  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
viiigiDg  him  forward  in  hb  house  in  Jamaica,  and  he  had  no  interest  in  the  church, 
phd  therefore  he  insisted  upon  his  goins  out  to  Jamaica,  and  engaging  in  the  commer- 
^"*  pursuits  of  the  house.  After  he  had  been  in  it  fur  some  time  he  made  several  pro- 
Is  to  me  to  be  permitted  to  retire,  and  was  very  urgent  with  his  father  to  allow 
to  do  so,  but  his  father  opposed  it,  and  I,  having  a  sincere  regard  and  friendship 
his  father  as  an  old  friend,  always  discountenanced  his  wishes,  and  opposed  him, 
Pd  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remsdn,  till  I  found  1  could  not  leave  the  island 
*>tb  safety,  he  being  in  the  house,  and  then  1  acceded  to  his  proposals ;  but  when 
:^ld  so,  he  objected,  and  refused  to  comply  with  my  propositions,  and  to  retire,  which 
H>und,  from  what  I  had  heard,  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  as  he  was  joined  in 
*>tie  of  the  powers  to  the  house,  and  I  could  not  venture  to  leave  him  possessing  any 
^tbority,  or  possessing  the  right  of  visiting  any  of  the  estates. 

^443-2.  With  respect  to  the  powers  in  which  he  was  joined,  that  were  addressed  to 
^  house,  how  did  that  happen  ?^It  is  usual  on  gentlemen  sending  powers  to  the 
K^tise  to  join  all  the  partners  in  them  that  compose  the  house ;  in  a  few  of  the  powers 
Nit  came  out  his  name  was  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course. 

45444.  Then  at  last  he  consented  to  withdraw? — He  consented  very  reluctantly ;  itk' 
•^t,  I  forced  it  upon  him,  and  told  him  it  was  impossible  that  we  could  continue  con* 
^cied. 

^45.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estate  of  Mr.  Wildman  ? — ^Yes,  I  am  ;  not 
itimately. 

^6446.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Pepine  estate  in  S^t.  Andrew's  ?— I  am  acquainted 
Ith  it,  inasmuch  as  I  have  gone  over  the  road  that  goes  through  it  almost  every  day 
k'  three  months  in  the  ^ear. 

£447.  Does  not  it  adjoin  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate,  and  were  not  you 
Itomey  for  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ? — Yes. 

6448.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  two  other  estates  of  Mr.  Wildman  in  Clarendon 
fed  Vere?-No. 

5449.  What  number  of  slaves  had  you  yourself  under  your  charge,  including  all 
le  difierent  properties  ? — I  cannot  say  the  precise  number ;  at  one  time  I  had,  I  thmk^ 
pom  7»000  to  8,000 

5450.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  the  different  estates  under  your 
barge?-— Yes,  regularly  on  those  under  my  own  immediate  charge;  upon  others 
was  joined  with  persons  that  resided  upon  the  plantations,  and  I  visited  them  only 
ccasionally. 

6461.  Do  you  consider  yourself,  during  the  period  of  your  having  the  charge  of 
HMe  slaves^  to  have  been  furnished  wiUi  sufixcieni  mean&  V)  ^Wis^a^  ^^>3l  v^  Ss^ws^ 
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<l  judgmient  upon  the  negro  btuir^tet? — Petfectlt  sb  ;  i  had  cdiisbint  acceHI  ti)  tMik 
9nd  coDversecf  with  (hem  familiarly,  and  visited  their  houses  constantly;  thiit ill 
also  free  and  constant  access  to  me  upon  eacii  of  the  estates,  and  I  had  eVety  (^ 
tiinity  of  forming  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  character  and  circnmstatices. 
[  5452.  Should  you  not  consider  a  person  who  had  the  charge  of  diRerettt  ai!id[ 
belonging  to  different  owners   as  better  calculated  to  form  a  Judgment  as  to  di 
general  character  of  the  whole  negro  population  of  the  island,  than  a  person  whoUi' 
merely  the  charge  of  a  certain  number  of  slaves,  who  were  all  belonging  td  oitelkip 
the  same  owner  ?-r-Most  unquestionably.    The  negro  character  difTers  very  mattiwfc 
op  different  plantations ;  I  have  had  the  charge  of  two  phmtations  joiDio^ 
other,  where  the  character  of  the  respective  nesroes  ^i,i  as  opposite  as  possU, 
the  one,  ihdu^trious,  orderly,  and  docile;  the  omer,  idle,  dissolute,  turbulent, n 
uivmanage^ble. 

.  54Sd.  Should  you  consider  that  a  jgientleman  h^Ving  for  ttro  v'ears  and  a  half  Jb 
charge  of  JDO  neeroes  belonging  to  Mr.  Wildraan'S  estate,  artd  whb  was  situillttl  "* 
those  estates,  hau  the  saitfe  means  of  forming  an  accurate  judgment  of  th'e  ^ 
character  of  the  negro  population,  and  of  being  competent  to'speik  ais  fd  their  i 
or  disposition  to  work  for  wages  if  they  were  emancipated,  and  a^  to  thi^p 
^i^ts  of  emaiicbsctidti  upon  the  whole  negro  pot>uIation,  as  &  person  ^^dib'. 
greater  humbei*  or  negroes,  and  had  been  a  i6nger  time  in  charge  of  them,  mi  AM 
negroes  belonging  to  different  pei^nst-^I  should  say  deicidediy  not,  it  isoMMf 
imp(yssi&l«. 

^  5454.  Wii  your  fnterconne  with  the  slices  upiok)  the  propertres  utider  yoor 
Oudi  M  to  enable  ybu  to  becothe   acqflfdinted  with  their  character  nM  hidri 
ft  waif. 

5455.  Ate  you  of  opit)ion  that  the  general  body  of  the  rfegrdes  of  the  ishAd 
if  tbfejr  were  mi^de  fVee,  be  disposed  ta  work  voluntarily  f&r  Wag^oii  the  eAhi^ 
sugar ?-^I(Iy  divided  conviction  is,  t6at  goierally,  an\l  almost  tKUiv^saRy,  'WMk 
eicept?otid,  cerladnly  they  Wtould  not. 

^1456.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  district  somewhere  ih  the  neig^MmriioM' 
I^^iiue,  dtlled  CavaliefsT— No,  1  have  no  recollection  of  any  place  of  that  nanfe. 

5457.  It  id  described  as  <*^  district  6f  country  attached  to  tfa^  Ftr^m  esti^, 
hfid  been  originally  3  dtrgar  estate;  or  dbflee  wortir,  Belonging  to  tlve  VVitdmin  h 
hilt  the  negroes  had  been  wkhttrawn,  and  when  I  came  imo  possesion  of  the 
i!he  land  was  patcu&led  out  ain^ong^t  free  p^ple,  ehiclffy  |]?ersons  who  hid  got 
fr^dom  somehow  or  other,  and  not  behig  able  to  get  employnMehY  in  totM*,  M 
trades  were  overstocked  there;  those  individuals  retired  to  this  district,  akid  tfaef  * 
all  pair^led  out  in  sm&U  pieces  of  land ;  thejr  took  an  accre,  two  or  three  aei^- 
lindertbok  to  pay  dOs.  an  acre ;  tl^ey  had  three  acres^and  a  h^iise  chiefly''^!  biM 
l^blteetion  of  any  pfiice  designated  by  th&t  name,  but  I  believe  froto  the'  &eM^ 
just  read  that  I  know  the  place  alluded  toy  I  know  a  small  piece  of  land  01^  WMefr 
Aree  people liave  got  sdtne  sitfdcll  patches  of  grotmd  which  they  Cultivate  ocduiei 
aiM'sell  the  produce  of  it;  but  I  do  not  know  a'lW  that  support  themselves  t^sakf^ 
the  produce  of  that  cultivation.    I  had  a  mountain  cottage  in  the  immediate  neigMT 
hood,  ktilA  I  have  fived  in  tliat  district  ittany  yenxi,    iTho^e  "^rsons;  tXkAaf^  t 
^nted  that  they  are  what  I  understand  them  to  be,  cultivate  those  patches  €ff 
occasionally,  but  thc^  had  6ther  mda^s  of  living;  they  lived  moi^,  I  feair,  byi 
and  indeed  I  apprehetid  that  thc^  occasit^nally  visited  riiyseif  in  tliat  way  f  but  I  bi^^jlill 
hesitation  in  saying  from  my  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  of  the  thVLnicXM  iff  th»'w 
iotiSy  thtft  they  do  not  subsist  thenrielves  solely  by  ttie  cultivation  of  thatlaiA*' 
could  they,  do  so.  ^ 

5458.  As  you  had  a:  country  Residence  in  that  heighbotirho6d,  if  this  plaof 
f^esented  an  example  of  an  establishment  of  emancipated  negroes  who  Were  ^ 
for  themisleives  as  free  labourers,  do  you  not  think  you  tnust  have  heard  it'?— I^ 
so;  r  think  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  h&Nre  existed  withoift  my  'koo^ltifit^ 
rode  through  a  portion  of  the  land  twice  a  day  for  three  months  in  th^T^v! 
neighbour  of  mine  Whor  lived  next  to  me,  had  a  part  of  it  in  cultivation,  but  <WJ| 
subsist  solely  by  it,  and  was  a  lieedy  man,  although  one  of  the  largest  cuitivsio*^* 
was  moreover  possessed  of  slaves  himself. 

5459.  Was  he  a  white  man  ? — No,  a  man  of  colour.  ^       ^, 
5460.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  description  of  nersons  on  thi*  piece  rf  ■*. 

shoaki  yoti  from  that  which  you  saiw  oitViem,  ot  Wti!i^iaX"^WL  \fliR^  mipd  el  ^^ 
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if  an  inference  that  they  represented  an  establiabnient  of  emandpated  persons 
iciog  fer  wages,  and  affording  an  example  of  industrious  habits  on  the  part  of 
ncipated  negroes? — Certainly  not. 

461.  Are  yon  aware  of  that  district  which  is  called  Alwve  Rocks,  at  the  back 
5t. Thoxuas-in-the-Vale,  bordering  on  St.  Mary's?— I  think  I  know  the  place 
ded  to. 

162.  What  is  the  description  of  persons  occuDjing  that  district? — There  arc  a 
rbcr  of  free  persons  who  have  little  settlements  tnere. 

(63.  Are  you  awaie  whether  those  are  free  persons  who  have  been  slaves  equanci- 
d,  or  the  descendants  of  free  persons? — Some  of  them,  I  believe,  had  been  slaves 
ncipated,  and  some  descendants  of  free  persons. 
164.  Po  they  cultivate  provisions? — ^They  do. 

?65.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  persons  in  that  district  have  to  carry  their  pro- 
»ns  directly  from  thence  to  Spanish  Town  oi:  KingSto|[i  without  having  anj 
rinediate  market-place? — There  are  intermediate  markets;  whether  thejr  avail 
Qselves  of  them  I  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  at  their  discretion  to  do  so ;  there  is  near 
yery  place  an  intermediate  market  very  much  frequented  by  the  negroes.  They 
ever  frequently  prefer  carrying  their  provisions  to  the  most  remote  market,  ev^n 
ough  they  might  get  a  higher  price  nearer  home,  in  the  hope  of  getting  something 

t66.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  markets  to  which  the  negroes  h^ve  to  jgo 
1  their  provisions  at  the  distance  of  from  25  to  30  miles,  are  you  aware  hi  any  of 
parishes  to  which  you  have  just  alluded  of  that  being  necessary  .on  the  part  of  the 
ro,  or  whether  there  are  not,  in  point  of  fact,  intermediate  market-places  where 
ions  from  the  town  come  out  to  meet  the  negroes  ? — I  should  say  that  in  no  part 
he  island  is  it  necessary  for  the  negroes  to  go  to  such  a  distance  for  a  market.  They 
e  intermediate  markets  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them,  in  fact  in 
lost  any  direction  they  have  to  travel  they  mav  find  a  market  without  jgping  ftny 
at  distance,  probably  within  every  five  miles  they  might  find  opportudiiws  df  ais- 
ing  of  their  provisions. 

i467*  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  emancipated  negroes  have  offered 
It  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ?— ^I  am  not  aware  of  any  ofering  them- 
res  to  be  emj^loyed  in  the  cultivation  of  suear,  nor  in  agricultural  labour;  tUey 
sr  themselves  in  the  towns  as  tradcboeople  cmd  labourers. 

H68,  Is  there  any  want  of  labourersf — ^There  is  a  frequent  want  of  labourers,  and 
Qurers  are  hired  by  the  plantations  frequently;  but  1  have  never  known  of  free 
nons  offering  themselves  to  perform  such  labour. 

M69,  Are  you  sufficiently  conversant  with  all  the  labour  which  is  requisite  in  the 
intbg,  taking  care  "      ^    ^  •-     »  .  •     _    i...  .    ..    ii-  ^-  .^-^- 

the  Committee  ^i.^.»..^  ...w  ^»».......  ^.  .^^^<^^  .,u. 

The  quantity  of  Tabonr  must  ODviously  depend  upoi.    __  

isons  of  the  j^ce  where  the  labour  is  required ;  it  varies  much  in  different  p^rts  pf 
B  island,  according  to  the  climate  and  according  to  the  seasonableness  or  unseas^n- 
leness  of  the  country,  the  diroate  of  Jamaica  varying  greatly;  and  ip  spmfe  places 
l^fourth  of  the  labour  woiild  be  sufficient  that  is  necessary  in  others  tp  prpdiice  the 
Qe  quantity  of  provisions ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  labour  must  necessarily  depend 
pii<  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  seasonableness  of  the  place. 
K70.  Are  you  aware  that  the  law  requires  the  owner  to  give  every  alternate  Satur- 
f»  or  at  least  a  day  in  every  alternate  week,  to  the  Slave? — I  am. 
>471.  Does  not  the  negro  get  another  day  in  each  week? — He  frequently  gets  two; 
faet,  my  own  practice  uniformly  was  to  take  care  of  the  provision  grounds,  at 
^tever  expense  of  time ;  before  the  commencement  of  crop,  or  before  the  com- 
tlcement  of  any  work  requiring  the  continued  attention  of  the  negroes,  they  were 
^wed  first  to  put  their  own  grounds  into  a  proper  state  of  cultivation  ;  generally  speak- 
'9  planting  Uie  provisions  requires  no  further  attention  till  they  waiit  weeding ;  and 
'  own  practice  was  (and  I  recommended  it  wherever  I  had  any  authority  or  influence, 
t  believe  it  was  in  sucli  cases  adopted)  to  allow  the  negroes  to  have  one  or  two  extra 
^s  in  a  week,  if  necessary,  to  plant  their  provisions  and  put  their  grounds  in  order ; 
9  b^ng  done,  one  day  in  the  week  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  order,  and 
attend  to  them  until  the  proper  time  for  reaping  or  digging,  when  sufficient  time  was 
ain^dlowed  for  that  purpose. 

&^72,  Shosld  you  state  that  as  a  general. necessity  em^ADt^Va  ^^m'^x^'a^^  ^^;S^  *^^ 

Z2 
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negro,  in  order  to  obtain  the  neceisary  supply  of  provisioiis,  was  obliged  to  ^ 
in  his  grounds  upon  the  Sunday? — No ;  I  am  certain  that  now  and  for  some  years  pi^ 
his  working  upon  a  Sunday  is  a  matter  of  entire  discretion  whh  himself,  there  bttngoi. 
absolute  necessity  for  his  doing  so,  and  I  believe  very  few  now  go  to  th«r  giQUBdi 
upon  the  Sunday. 

6473.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  slave  had  only  six  hours'  rest  of  the  twoity-foii^ 
during  four  months  in  the  year ;  is  that  a  correct  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  estates,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  are  carried  on,  m  reference  to  negro  laboiu{ 
—It  is  not  coq'ect. 

5474.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  practice  of  Jamaica,  that  for  four  months  in  m 
course  of  the  year  the  slave  had  only  six  hours'  rest?— Not  as  far  as  my  experieofli 
went. 

5475.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  course  which  is  pursued  ujkni« 
estate  during  crop  time,  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  the  night-work  ?— Tfci 
labour  is  divided  mto  what  is  there  called  spells,  each  spell  taking  its  proportion  of  tbi 
labour ;  the  spell  being  set  at  eight  o'clock,  continuing  till  twelve,  and  then  Um 
succeeded  by  odier  spefls,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  estate ;  if  the  populatiooii 
the  estate  admits  of  it,  the  number  of  spells  are  increased,  and  the  proportion  of  n^ 
labour  consequently  diminished. 

5476.  Have  you  often  seen  the  slaves  upon  the  estates  during  crop  time  and  immt 
diatdy  after  crop  time  ? — Constantly. 

5477>  Do  you  consider  it  a  correct  description  of  the  slaves  upon  any  of  the  estrtv 
you  have  seen,  to  represent  them  as  being  completely  exhausted  by  their  labour  dwill 
crop  time? — On  the  contrary,  they  always  bear  a  better  appearance  during  crop  da 
they  have  a  more  healthy,  more  cheerful,  and  a  more  joyous  appearance ;  it  is  a  time 
hilarity  upon  the  estates. 

5478.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  the  slave  suffers  afterwards  from  anything  thst 
taken  place  during  crop  time  ? — It  does  not ;  I  cannot  call  to  my  recoliectioD 
instance  of  negroes  sufiering  in  their  health  from  work. 

5479.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  negroes  coming  home  from 
work  at  the  end  of  the  dav,  and  if  so,  in  what  state  did  they  appear  to  you  tbeD?-r 
havebeen  constantly  in  the  habit  of  conversing  with  them,  for  they  generally  paid  " 
a  visit,  when  on  the  estate,  on  coming  home  from  their  work. 

5480.  Should  you  describe  them  as  appearing  quite  exhausted,  and  labouring  ui 
gloom  and  despair,  hke  persons  without  hope,  during  any  part  of  the  period  yoti  1 
m  Jamaica  ? — On  going  occasionally  to  visit  an  estate,  on  the  first  day  of  ray  arrivi||i 
number  of  the  negroes  usually  waited  on  me,  and  their  first  application  some  years  ^^ 
was,  to  be  allowed  to  have  a  dance  in  the  evening,  with  which  I  generally  comp^ 
I  have  attended  these  dances  occasionally,  and  remained  for  a  considerable  time,    ^ 
continuing  their  amusement  sometimes  till  twelve,  one,  two,  or  tliree  o'clock  in  ttl 
morning,  enjoying  the  dance.    They  went  into  attitudes  and  f>erformed  evoludfli 
in  theoance,  which  certainly  gave  no  indication  of  being  wearied  or  exhausted  If  1 5 
labour. 

5481.  Speaking  generally,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  negro  sits  up  late  at  nigbtV* 
They  like  to  sit  up  late  at  night,  and  formerlv  liked  to  indulge  in  those  entertainmealii 
but  latterly  have,  I  believe,  very  much  lost  their  taste  for  them. 

5482.  Should  you  say,  that  upon  those  estates  you  have  seen,  the  slaves  come  boBH 
in  an  exhausted  state  after  labour  ? — I  should  say,  that  they  never  showed  any  new 
indication  of  exhaustion  after  the  day's  labour,  than  labourers  returning  from  the  fiflH 
in  this  country. 

5483.  Is  it  the  practice  in  Jamaica  to  prevent  persons  coming  upon  the  eitiii 
to  see  what  is  going  on  there  ;  if  a  person  of  respectable  appearance  came  upon  ea 
estate  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  would  he  be  turned  off  by  the  overseer;  and  woiii 
it  be  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  any  access  to  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  knoini(K 
what  was  going  on  ? — I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  kind  occurring,  or  of  any  penei 
being  denied  access  to  the  estates ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  common  for  luggM 
going  about  the  country  selling  their  wares,  freely  to  go  upon  estates;  not  ot|f 
gentlemen,  but  persons  of  colour  and  negroes  go  upon  estates,  without  inquiry  or  tbe 
slightest  molestation,  and  even  to  reside  upon  them  as  long  as  necessary  if  tbf 
occasion  no  trouble. 

S4S4,  Through  the  extensive  island  of  Jamaica,  in  consequence  of  there  being  veiy 
^w  iaaa  up(m  uie  roadsi  is  not  tiae  hosi^us^l^t^  oi  ^!cift  v^t^\»«)iOL\hft  estates  wm^^ 
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Slat  any  person  of  respectable  appearance  coming  there  would  be  admitted  upon  an 
(tttate,  and  be  allowed  to  remain  there  in  his  way  on  through  his  journey  ? — Yes;  the 
ibaracteristic  of  the  island  is  universal  hospitality. 

5485.  Then  you  consider  it  would  be  an  untrue  description  of  the  island,  to  say  that 
i  person  could  not  have  access  to  an  estate  so  as  to  know  what  was  passing  there,  and 
bat  it  was  the  desire  on  the  part  of  persons  in  charge  of  estates  to  conceal  from 
itrangers  what  was  taking  place  ? — I  know  from  experience  that  such  statement  would 
>c  utterly  untrue. 

5486.  If  it  has  been  stated  that  they  do  not  like  white  people  to  ^o  upon  their 
estates  generally,  and  that  a  British  officer  has  been  turned  off  estates,  do  you  believe 
mch  a  statement  as  that  to  be  a  statement  of  what  is  impossible  ? — I  do  not  say  it  is 
impossible  ;  but  I  should  think  it  decidedly  not  likely  that  a  British  officer  had  been 
tnnied  off  an  estate. 

^'  5487*  Admiral  Fleming  has  stated,  <<  I  was  refused  once  on  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
lUun's  estate ;  I  believe  it  was  a  mistake,  they  took  me  for  some  other  person  ;  they 

El  not  like  white  people  to  go  upon  their  estates  generally,  I  have  known  officers 
med  off  estates ;  oesides,  1  was  turned  off  upon  another  estate  that  belongs  to  Lord 
IClaremont,  I  think  near  Stoney  Hill/'  Do  you  believe  that  statement  to  oe  impos- 
ttble  ? — I  should  think  it  most  unlikely;  I  never  heard  of  any  gentleman  or  any  per8<m 
"Wing  refused  access  to  an  estate ;  and  the  statement  iust  mentioned  reminds  me  of  a 
]rircumstance  that  occurred  to  myself,  which  I  shall  with  permission  relate,  and  mention 
les.  While  I  was  attorney  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  in  possession  of  his 
te.  Colonel  Freemantle  came  to  the  island  as  Adjutant- general,  I  believe;  and  he 
iving  been  requested,  either  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  or  by  Lord  Nugent,  or  by 
^Qie  of  his  family,  to  make  inquiry  respecting  his  Grace's  estate  in  Jamaica,  instead  of 
jppplying  to  me  to  desire  permission  to  visit  the  estate,  as  in  common  courtesy  I 
Wought  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  proceeded  without  ceremony,  and  made  his  visit 
4r^thout  question  or  hindrance.  I  heard  of  the  circumstance  afterwards,  and  expressed 
Jby  regret  that  Colonel  Freemantle  had  not  .expressed  to  me  his  wishes,  which  it  would 
9hive  horded  me  pleasure  to  comply  with ;  I  have  met  British  officers,  and  I  have 
2^n  them  travelling  about  the  country  in  different  places,  and  have  always  understood 
pey  were  universally  not  only  welcomely  received  upon  estates,  but  treated  with  great 
^Uidness  and  hospitality. 

'  5488.  Must  il  not  necessarily  happen,  that  if  officers  are  travelling  through  the 
^land  of  Jamaica,  they  must  have  recourse  to  some  estate  to  go  to  m  the  course 
Jl^  their  day's  journey  ? — Certainly,  there  is  no  other  accommodation  for  them.  I 
^^low  Admiral  Fleming,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  statement  of  his  must  have  been 
^^k^ade  from  misconception,  or  mistake,  or  some  extraordinary  misunderstanding.  1  do 
^3^it  think  there  is  a  white  man  in  the  island,  whether  proprietor,  attorney,  or  in  what- 
^er  other  character  he  may  be  in  possession  of  an  estate,  that  would  refuse  Admiral 
Fleming  admission  or  hospitable  entertainment. 

5489.  When  Admiral  Fleming  states  positively  as  a  fact,  that  he  was  himself  turned 
^ffan  estate  belonging  to  Lord  Claremont,  near  Stoney  Hill,  can  that  fact  admit  of 
%iy  doubt  ? — That  must  have  occurred  under  most  peculiar  circumstances. 

5490.  Are  you  aware  of  Lord  Claremont  having  any  estate  near  there? — I  am  not 
^ware  that  he  has. 

6491.  Were  you  in  the  island  when  Admiral  Fleming  was  there  ? — Yes,  and  I  have 
■net  him. 

5492.  Did  not  he  live  very  much  by  himself? — So  I  have  understood.  * 

5493.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  slave  population  that  Admiral  Fleming  could  see  in 
l^oing  from  the  Admiral's  Pen  where  he  resided  up  to  the  cottage  which  he  also  rented 
in  the  moutains? — On  the  main  road  he  might  have  passed  a  great  many  negroes,  but 
after  leaving  that  road  he  could  not  usually  have  met  more  than  perhaps  a  score. 

5494.  With  respect  to  the  cane- hole  digging  upon  an  estate,  would  not  the  quantity 
^  the  estate,  upon  which  it  would  be  requisite  to  dig  cane-holes,  depend  upon  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  situation  of  the  estate  ;  but  in  any  case  could  it  be 
correctly  described  as  being  required  for  the  whole  of  an  estate  ? — No,  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  nature  of  the  cultivation,  that  it  could  be  the  whole.  The  quantity  of  cane-boies 
required  depends  upon  the  naiure  of  the  soil,  and  upon  the  situation  of  tbe  estate ;  in 
«ome  situations,  there  is  no  cane-hole  digging  required  for  several  years;  in  some  lands, 
the  canes  produce  without  opening  the  soil  from  year  to  year,  in  succession  for  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  and  I  have  known  it  go  to  the  extent  of  IweuX^-'ftNe  '^^ax^-,  XwxWxs. 
considered  excessively  bad  land  that  is  required  to  beVio\eA  rootfe  ^^oaxi  csc^J  ^^^l^K^ 
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54^5u  Would  nol  that  cane-hole  digging  take  place  after  the  crpp  tiipe  i— 
generally  after  crop  time ;  sometimes  in  the  intermediate  time,  when  the  crop  is 
confiiiued,  if  there  be  any  break  in  the  harvest,  perhaps  an  opportunity  is  taken  u 
paae-rholes. 

^496.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  negro  character  is  such,  and  his  habits  ares 
that  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  if  emancipation  took  place,  the  slaves  i[ 
Ulahd  of  Jamaica  would  be  ciisposed  to  work  for  wages  in  the  cultivation  of  s 
estates  ;  are  you  of  opinion,  from  your  experience  of  the  character  and  condi 
and  habits  of  the  negro  population,  and  referring  also  to  the  provision  grounds  v 
they  have,  and  the  sunsistence  which  is  afforded  them  at  present,  that  such  woul 
tne  case  if  emancipation  took  place  ? — My  decided  opinion  is  they  would  not 

649?.  Will  you  state  the  grounds  of  your  opinion  ? — ^The  grounds  of  my  opioioo 
chiefly  these,  that  I  have  never  in  my  experience  found  that  the  negroes  were  dispi 
voluntarily  to  work :  that  so  long  as  they  have  food,  or  the  means  of  procuring  £ 
tbey  would  certainly  not  work ;  their  character  is  naturally  indolent,  and  I  am'^ 
satisfied,  from  all  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  obbcrving.  and  I  have  consideriec 
negro  character  most  attentively,  thai  he  would  not  be  iiiduced  to  work  so  lon^  » 
could  by  any  means,  either  by  plunder  or  otherwise,  obtain  the  means  of  subsistei 
It  b  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  work  without  some  stimulus  or  other;  the  whip 
been  resorted  to,  but  throughout  the  island  of  Jamaica  generally,  1  believe,  but i 
tainly  wherever  I  had  any  ionuence,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  disused  ;  no  pec 
could  be  more  anxious  than  I  was  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it  altogeiher,  and  1 1 
ceeded  partially,  after  much  labour  and  great  attention,  in  abolishing  its  lise.  On 
or  two  Estates  I  succeeded  in  this  some  years  aso,  the  whip  being  completely  laid  iu 
and  the  boatswain's-whistle  or  pipe  and  the  band-bell  substituted  tor  the  purpos 
suhimonuig  the  people  to  work.  On  other  estates  I  have  tried  it,  and  on  one  in  pi 
cular,  where  there  were  upwards  of  500  negroes.  I  commenced  by  desiring  that 
driver  should  carry  the  whip  looped  over  his  shoulder,  and  on  no  account  to  on 
and  I  ^m  satisfied  that  it  was  net  used  as  an  instrument  either  of  puuisbment  c 
stimulus ;  and  in  that  way  it  was  carried  for  two  years  preparatory  to  laying  it  dQ 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  1  desired  it  to  be  taken  away,  and  no  more  used, 
next  week  afler  this  was  done,  tlie  number  in  the  great  gang  was  reduced  from  1^ 
14.  reeling  most  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  object,  I  attended  most< 
fully  to  the  whole  proceeding ;  and  having  succeeded  in  one  or  two  instances  1 
encouraged  to  persevere;  and  this  being  an  estate  immediately  under  my  own  eye 
having  a  large  population,  1  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to  make  a  trial,  and  t^ 
the  result.  1  entreated  the  negroes,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  consequences  of 
conduct ;  I  appealed  to  my  own  treatment  of  them,  and  although  1  had  very 
influence,  1  could  not  produce  a  stronger  muster  than  the  number  of  the  four! 
have  mentioned  ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  resume  the  whip,  and  make  some  exai 
before  I  could  restore  order  upon  the  estate.  Sinee  tliat  time  the  whip  has,  1  u 
stand,  been  abolished  upon  that  estate. 

5498.  What  estate  is  that? — It  is  Albion  Estate,  in  St.  David's,  belonging  t 
Robert  Uibbert,  of  Chalfont,  in  Buckinghamshire, 

5499.  What  is  the  name  of  the  whip  carried  by  the  driver  I — It  is  called  the  dr; 
whip. 

5500.  Has  it  any  other  name  ? — No  other  name. 

5501.'  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Committee  that  the  common  term  em] 
in  Jamaica  to  describe  the  whip  used  in  the  field  is  a  cart-whip  ? — No,  it  is  a  dii 
thins ;  it  is  the  driver's-whip. 

550^.  What  b  the  difference  between  that  whip  and  a  cart-whip  ? — ^The  diffen 
as  great  as  between  a  switch  and  a  cudgel  or  a  large  stick. 

6503.  Is  the  driver's-whip  never  called  the  cart- whip  ? — Never,  to  my  knowlei 

5504.  Is  it  never  used  for  any  other  purpose  ? — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

5505.  Were  you  acquainted  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  witli  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  D 
and  Mr.  Knibb  ? — Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  abandonment  of  the  whip, 
mention  that  it  struck  me  as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  mere  re 
of  the  whip  from  the  preeeAce  of  the  negroes  should  have  produced  such  an  ef 
not  having  been  used  during  the  long  period  mentioned. 

5506.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  negroes  acted  only  under  the  terrors  of  the 
— Not  under  the  terror  of  the  lash,  for  the  lash  was  never  used. 
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WWiam  Meir,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examipedi 

507.  ARE  you  a  native  of  tbe  United  Statjcs  ?— No. 

506.  Yoii  bave  resided  tiiere  for  some  Ume,  baye  you  nojt  ? — I  resided  ^ert  from 

4  to  1817  almost  constantly. 

500.  In  Mrbat  part  of  tbe  United  States?— In  GeQrj;ia;  an^  from  1917  to  1822 1  made 

;e  trips  to  that  country,  and  returned. 

510.  Have  you  now  any  connection  with  slave  property  ?— I  have  none  at  prcif^t.' 

511.  Were  you  a  proprietor  of  slaves  in  Georgia  ?— I  was  ^  very  copsidei^ble  pro-, 
lor.  ■  -  •. 

512.  Have  you  now  ceased  to  have  any  interest? — Isold  about  350  of  my  dw^ 
«s  in  the  year  18i7»  and  X  sol4^1^<^ut  15jO  oiore  ip  t)ie  yc^r  1822. ' 

513.  What  was  the  cultivation  in  which  your  slaves  we're  employed  ?---Rice  and. 
on,  iand  a  little  sugar  as  an  experiment. 

614.  Were  you  well  acquamted  with  the  character  of  tjhe  sjave  population  of  peor^ia 

veW  as  your  own  slaves  ? — Pretty  well. 

515.  Should  you  describe  the  habits  apd  general  disposition  of  the  slave  popqlatipn 

teorgjbi  as  such  as  to  induce  you  to  believe  that  if  tiiey  were  emancipated  they  would 

lisposed  to  work  for  wages? — I  should  doubt  it  very  miicli ;  in  our  low  country,  as 

is  my  knowledge  goes,  I  do  not  know  what  necessity  might  compel  them  to  do ;  ( 

lot  know  bow  that  necessity  could  be  produced,  if  they  coiild  raise  provisions  for 

D selves,  and  I  do  not  know  that  tlxey  wo.uld  be  very  providen.t  in  doing  so/ 

il6.  Are  they  allowed  provision  grounds  I — Yes^  they  have  plenty  of  provision 

mds ;  our  rice  lands  are  not  sufficiently  cultivated,  and  there  are  a  great  number 

aitte  lands ;  ak^ost  every  planter  has  some  of  that,  and  some  land  for  his  slaves^ 

:ul^vate   anyiliing  they  wished  to  raise,  corn  or  pumpkins,  or  s.w.ect  potatoes^ 

hatever  it  may  be. 

'  1 7«  Were  emancipations  of  slaves  frequent  in  Georgia  ? — No,  very  seldom. 

►18.  Was  your  attention  ever  directed  to  the  condition  and  tbe  general  demeanor 

habits  of  the  sldves  after  tliey  were  emancipated  ? — I  can,not  say  I  directed  niuch 

itiop  to  them  ;  bMt  I  know  some  turned  out  well,  and  some  very  indifferently, 

i  became  ^nmkards  and  worthless  peoule. 

19.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  whether  any  of  those  that  were  so 
icipated  ever  engaged  in  field  work  for  wages?  No,  not  in  the  fields;  they 
rally  retired  to  towns,  and  >vorked  on  board  £ip,  or  in  houses  as  carpenters  ana 
ers,  a^id  S9  on. 

20.  Supposing  the  negrpes  in  Georgia  to  be  emancipatied^  a^nd  to  be  allowed 
etain  their  provision  grounds,  do  you  conceive  there  exists  a  motive  which 
d  induce  them  to  work  for  wages  ? — I  cannot  say  ^bat  would  be  the  conse- 
ceofit. 

21.  Were  you  in  New  York  at  the  time  the  law  of  1817  passed  for  eman« 
ing  the  slaves?— I  think  I  was;  that  I  had  some  conversation  with  Governor 
igstone  who  held  slaves  at  tliat  time;  but  there  were  very  few  in  the  iState 
lew  York,  the  slaves  had  principally  been  disposed  of,  except  son^e  families 

retained  them  ;  there  were  not  many  slaves  to  emancipate  I  fancy  at  that 
id ;  those  tfiat  held  them  had  been  aware  of  the  change  that  was  to  take  place, 
had  either  parted  with  them,  or  they  had  moved  them  away  to  the  slave  States 
e  Southward. 

22.  Were  any  of  the  slaves  so  emancipated,  slaves  that  had  been  accus- 
d  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  labour,  corresponding  with  the  cultivatio'n 
ther  sugar  or  cotton  or  rice?-^Tbere  was  an  indiscriminate  emancipation  aa 
lerstood. 

23.  In  no  place  in  New  York  State  are  there  at^y  rice  properties  ?— I*fo,  they 
cuJ^>^^f  d/ vriieat  ao  J  ^ain  ^  that  des^ 
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5524.  There  was  no  field  labour  in  which  the  emancipated  slaves  in  New  T«d^ 
were  employed,  corresponding  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  or  riee  or  sugar  ?-4lit 
nothing  of  that  description. 

5525.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  ereancipstid 
slaves  now  settled  in  Canada    employ    themselves  ? — At  the  time  that   AdiDiq(| 
Cockbum  came  out  to  Florida,  a  great  many  slaves  took  protection  under  his  fl|^: 
and  they  were  sent  to,  I  believe,  Nova  Scotia ;  I  cannot  say  whether  any  of  tii«»|' 
were  sent  to  Canada,  but  a  slave  that  was  taken  and  captured,  came  back  to  ne^ 
he  was  taken  by  the  boats  of  the  Lacedemonian,  one  of  them  (for  I  had  five  or" 
taken  by  the  boats  of  the  Lacedemonian)  found  his  way  back  home  to  his  fan 
and  me ;  I  understood  there  was  an  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  in  Nova  Scd< 
but  I  believe  one  of  Lord  Cochrane's  brothers,  or  his  uncle,  afterwards  carried 
down  to  Trinidad,  or  some  other  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some  went 
different  places,  and  some  were  left  at  Bermuda,  but  1  never  understood  they  « 
in  a  happy  condition  in  Canada  or  Nova  Scotia;  I  believe  they  could  not  P''*^^ 
for  themselves  there.  _3i5 

5526.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  those  persons  who  ^1*3,^ 
in  Nova  Scotia  ? — No,  only  what  I  have  been  told  by  others.  .  B2 

5527*  Were  you  in  New  York  when    the    actual    emancipation    in  182/  MH^ 
place  ? — I  was  not. 

5528.  Are  ^ou  acquainted  with  the  slaves  in  any  other  State  besides  Georgia?' 
The  neighbouring  State  of  Carolina. 

5529.  Is  there  the  same  species  of  cultivation  there? — Yes,  and  they  had 
gangs  of  slaves  there,  and  they  are  very  tenacious  of  that  property  in  all  the  SouthiB 
States ;  they  value  them  more  than  gold  itself. 

5530.  Is  there  any  mode  by  which  the  slaves  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  caa 
emancipated  ? — ^There  was,  I  believe ;  but  I   think  I  have  been  informed  u 
that  they  now  prevent  manumission,  but  on  giving  bond  and  security;  that  it 
difficult  now  to  manumit  the  slaves  there ;  there  were  several  attempts,  d 
my  residence,  at  insurrection  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  they  have  been 
jealous  of  admitting  either  slaves  from  the  West  Indies,  or  slaves  particularly 
Philadelphia  or  New  York,  or  the  New  England  States,  or  indeed  any  people 
colour. 

5531.  There  are  very  few  in  point  of  fact  manumitted  ? — Very  few. 

5532.  Is  there  any  expectation  among  the  slaves  that  they  may  obtain 
freedom?— Probably  some  of  those  missionary  people,  the  Baptists  I  mean, 
have  sometimes  visited  the  Southern  States,  may  have  put  such  things  into 
heads,  and  have  made  them  unhappy  and  uneasy  in  their  situation,  but  I  do 
know  that  they  have  such  expectation  from  any  other  source  but  what  they  i 
from  the  Northern  States,  or  from   English  ships  and  sailors  that  frequent  tbcir 
ports.    The  Northern  States  are  jealous  of  the  wealth  which  the  slave  holding  estttVl 
possessed,  and  probably  would  desire,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  see  all  the 
emancipated. 

5533.  Are  there  any  publications  circulated  among  them  encouraging  the 
or  wish  for  freedom  ? — They  are  not  permitted ;  if  they  were  to  be  found  they  ' 
be  suppressed  very  soon  ;  tney  wouldf  not  allow  them  ;  but  a  good  many  slaves  in  tbi 
lower  countries  can  read,  and  some  even  write.  '< 

6534.  The  magistrates  would  suppress  any  publication  of  that  kind  ? — ^Ycs;  Ufi 
thing  that  would  loosen  the  hold  which  the  proprietor  has  upon  his  slave  would  lit 
be  permitted  to  be  circulated  in  Georgia . 

5535.  The  magistrates  have  that  power  by  law,  notwithstanding  the  fieednr 
of  the  press? — I  believe  there  is  a  colonial  law  still  existing;  but  policy  wouH 
regulate  that ;   if  there  was  no  law  it  would  be    like  the  common  law  fijr  tkl  ^ 

{ireservation  of  order  on  estates  that  would  make  them  so  act ;  many  regulatiM 
or  the  management  of  slaves    prevail  where  there  is   no   written   code  to  tki^ 
eflect. 

5536.  In  point  of  fact  no  publications  are  circulated  among  them  which  teod  1^ 
excite  a  hope  for  emancipation  ? — No. 

5537.  Were  there  attempts  at  insurrection  during  the  time  you  remained  therel- 
Yes,  there  was  an  attempt  at  insurrection ;  two  drivers  of  mine  gave  information  toBf 

overseer,  and  it  was  prevented  from  taking  effect,  but  there  was  punishment ;  the 
magistrates  infijcted  punishment,  and  thexe  Nvtte  ivN^  ol  x>cv^  \vi\'^\saders  hung;  tii0 
had  carried  it  sa  iar  as  appoiniinig  officers,  ^cn<m)L%coV>\i^%)WA^sw^^^ 
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iey  caHed  one  of  them,  and  different  other  officers  ;  hut  it  was  disooyered^  and 
red  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  at  insurrection. 

538.  Are  the  population  chiefly  Africans  or  Creoles  ? — They  are  both. 

539.  In  what  proportion? — I  dare  say  there  are  more  than  half  Africans  at  least 
n  the  importation  permitted  before  the  Slave  Trade  was  put  an  end  to ;  when 
irent  out  to  that  country  the  slaves  were  not  permitted  to  be  imported  into 
orgia  and  Carolina  atter  17^2,  then  some  years  after  that  the  trade  was  opened. 
>540.  Does  the  slave  population  increase  ? — I  have  found  it  increase ;  in  the 
ves  under  my  own  care  I  have  found  about  two  per  cent,  per  annum  in  ten  years. 
S54].  What  proportion  of  Africans  was  there  upun  your  estate  ?— 1  cannot  exactly 
^I  suppose  not  above  a  dozen  Africans,  when  I  went  out  in  1794,  to  foreclose  tlie 
rrtgages' of  the  property  I  got  possession  of;  in  1/97,  there  might  not  be  above  a 
sen  Africans  out  of  about  140 ;  in  the  course  of  seven  years  I  think  there  was  very 
irly  two  per  cent,  per  annum  more  on  the  plantation  than  when  I  got  possession  of 

The  labour,  when  I  first  went  to  that  country,  was  principally  done  bv  them  ;  there 
i  a  system  of  labour  for  pounding  the  rice,  but  which  was  very  inimical  to  the  health 
he  men  particularly. 

542.  Upon  your  estates  where  there  was  a  majority  of  Africans,  did  you  find 
Same  mcrease  take  place  ? — ^Where  there  were  many  young  females  under  a 

d  master  whu  had  a  desire  to  increase  his  gang  of  slaves,  more  were ;  but  where 
r  were  hard  worked,  and  probably  not  the  same  attention  paid  to  them,  either  by 
overseers  or  under  the  eye  of  the  master,  they  were  not  so  hardy,  and  did  not 
JO  well.  ' 

543.  Supposing  two  estates  where  the  master  used  his  slaves  with  the  same 
ree  of  kmdness;  on  the  one  estate  a  great  majority  of  Africans,  and  on  the 
tr  a  great  majority  of  Creole  slaves,  do  you  think  the  population  would  increase 
n  the  one  faster  than  upon  the  other '( — I  think  that  the  Creoles  are  more 
Ithy. 

544.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  the  Creole  population  goes  on  increasing 
.  greater  proportion  than  the  African  population  ? — I  thmk  so. 

545.  Which  are  the  ten  years  you  refer  to  during  which  there  was  an  increase  in 
population  ? — The  first  ten  years  I  had  the  property  ;  say  from  1797  to  1807,  and 

n  1807  to  1820;  and  even  to  1822  I  still  had  almost  the  same  increase. 

546.  Have  you  any  account  whether  there  was  an  increase  in  the  five  years  pre- 
Ing  1797  ?— No;  the  introduction  of  machinery,  I  think,  tended  to  the  preservation 
he  lives  of  the  slaves  in  the  rice  cultivation ;  they  formerly  used  to  pound  it  out  by 
id,  and  they  suffered  by  pleurisies  and  other  complaints,  in  the  waiter,  from  that 
rk. 

James  Simpson^  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

>547.  YOU  were  resident  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  at  the  time  several  subscription* 
re  set  on  foot  in  different  parishes  in  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  additional 
ices  of  worship  by  the  different  inhabitants,  were  you  not?— I  was. 

5548.  Those  were  voluntary  subscriptions,  set  on  foot  by  individuals  in  different 
Its  of  the  island  ? — ^They  were  so. 

5549.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  the  white  people  in  the 
Bind  of  Jamaica,  are  you  not;  most  of  the  people  in  the  Island  ? — I  think  I  am  per- 
tly acquainted  with  it. 

5550.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  witness,  that  the  white  people  were  induced  to  make 
>scriptions  or  exertions  for  a  number  of  places  of  worship,  merely  to  make  it  appear 
he  people  at  home  that  they  were  not  unfavourable  to  religious  instruction,  pro- 
Pd  that  instruction  were  communicated  by  the  Church  of  England  :  he  is  then 
cd,  "  You,  a  minister  of  religion,  scruple  not  to  impute  to  those  who  spend  their 
^ey  in  the  erecting  of  places  of  worship,  a  motive  of  mere  ostentation  V  To  which 
itiswers,  **  As  a  minister  of  religion,  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  that  it  is  in  general 
se  than  that.*'  Does  the  motive  imputed  to  the  persons  who  made  those  subscript 
s  correspond  with  your  belief  of  the  motives  those  persons  ? — Am  I  lo  under- 
>d  it  to  be  alleged,  that  the  persons  were  induced  to  tolerate  the  religion  of  the 
irch  of  England  merely  to  exclude  others  ? 

561.  The  answer  of  this  witness  is,  that  the  people  of  Jamaica  engaged  in  the  work 
ubscribing  for  the  erection  of  chapels  merely  from  ostentation,  merely  to  make  it 
car  lo  the  people  of  England  that  they  were  not  unfavouv^YAtt^  Xo  \t?iv^wi'3k\^\'b\x\iK.- 
y  provided  it  was  that  of  the  Establislied  Church*!— I  beWss  t  nC^^CtvYCi'i,  ^\i\bfc  x!ns» 
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«rroDeout  thap  such  fin  opinioD.  I  know  fron]  my  ovn  e^peijepcp  that  ^mj  JH 
duals  aiibecribed  voluntaclty  very  liherally,  for  tlie  purpose  of  cr«;t:ng  cliapt^  W_ 
use  or  various  sectarians,  the  Weslejans,  the  Baptists,  and  oihers.  Iioy^H 
Bubscribeil  for  the  purpose  of  erectinj;  a  Wesle^an  chapel,  aiid  I  hjive  paid  subwi^Wf 
liberal  subscripdons,  to  the  extent  of  IQl.  lor  other  persons,  for  the  mrpe  nn  ~ 
and  I  myself  gave  stone  gratuitously  for  ihe  erection  of  a  Wesley^  chgpfl^ 
Quarry  in  my  possessioii. 

5552.  Eiclusive  of  subscriptions  for  erecting  places  of  worship  fc    .     .  ,.^^ 

consist  with  your  knowle^e  tliat  varjuus  subscriptions  were  epgaged  in  for  efwM^'P' 

(laces  of  worship  for  the  Established  Cburchof  England? — It  is  pyusisi—  ™''^"i'  oi 
nowled^je  that  various  subscriptions  were  entered  into  for  tbat  purpi 
returns  of  ijie  churches  or  chape^i  which  have  been  erected  it    '     '  '' 
that  fact  beyond  a  question,  I  Should  ihinb. 

5553.  Should  you  s^y  that  the  persons  who  encaged  in  those  subscriplifDi  i 
engaged  for  the  mere  purpose  of  ostentation,  instead  of  being  influenced  by  ;l«i4 
that  Uie  congregations  fur  whose  use  tliey  were  built  should  derive  tbe  benefit  uhlitn 
■i— It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  persons' nii)tives  for  any  act,  but  it  is  very  unh^ely  tliat|ir 
tniUive  could  have  been  an  jQstentalious  one,  for  1  know  tjiat  many  itiilividua'  ' 
scribed  without  even  disclosing  their  names,  that  their  siibscriptions  were  maili 
assumed  names,  or  witliout  giving  any  name  at  all,  so  that  ostentation  cpuld  di)1,\1' 
imagine,  be  the  object  of  those  rersons.  '■] 

5554.  Do  you  happen  ti)  recollect,  al  ibe  lime  you  lived  in  the  parish  of  MaacliMWir 
subscriptions  being  made  by  individuals  who  were  not  able  to  come  forward  ^if 
money,  consisting  of  materials  of  considerable  value  f — I  do  not  kuuw  of  siicb  vi^T', 
iieriplions  having  been  made  in  Manchester  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  I  have  hearj^r' 
them,  and  I  believe  they  were  made,  but  I  know  such  subseriptioiis  were  niaiicQr 
Kingston;  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  tliat  subscriptions  were  iiia^e  orverj  coir 
■iderable  value.  As  to  Manchester,  I  cannot  state  the  fact  of  my  own  knowledge,  titS 
it  is  notorious,  the  chapel  itself  will  speak  for  the  fact. 

■  .  S655.  It  has  been  stated  fay  a  witness  that  he  has  seen  canes  cultivated  by  Q; 
on  their  own  grounds,  and  being  asked  for  an  instance,  he  says  he  has  sees 
growing  jn  Manchester ;  have  you  often  been  through  M.anchestcr  1 — Yes,  oflieii, 
'    555or  Did  you  ever  see  any,  or  i(  you  have,  to  what  extent  have  you  seeD  cgM 
growing  cultivated  by  tbe  negroes  in  tbeir  grounds  !— I  have  not  seen  them  cuUivaid 
to  any  greater  extenl  than  a  few  in  different  places  about  their  garden,  more  ^r  pi4f;|. 
ment  than  use ;  indeed  my  belief  is  that  they  do  not  use  tbe  canes  produced  |^  that  r 
own  garden,  for  ihey  prefer  the  master's  canes,  which  they  have  in  abundance,     lb  * 
cane  would  not  be  the  most  productive  thing  the  negro  could   cultivate  in  his  ganjeaj 
he  has  it  all  about  him,  and  nas  as  much  as  he  can  consume  of  his  master's  property. 

5557.  Are  yuu  aware,  from  your  iiitimate  intercourse  with  slaves  on  various  occa- 
sions, that  tb«y,  generally  speaking,  are  enabled  to  raise  abundance  iif  provisituis,  not 
only  for  themselves,  bi^t  for  Ihe  purpose  of  supplying  the  different  markets  i — 1  kninl 
from  my  own  experience  that  they  are,  generally  speaking;  there  are  exceptions  CK> 
tunly  of  negroes  in  particular  siluatioos,  wber«  the  soil  acid  the  seasons  are  unravou> 
ftble  fijr  the  cultivation  of  provisions ;  but,  generally  speaking  they  ate  euabled  tg 
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raise  not  onlv  stilGcieni  for  the  supply  of  ibemseivei  and  their  faiu'die) 
"■"  '    of  the  markets ;  and  the  vegetable  markets  in  (he  island  of  J 

supplied  as  any  markets  I  have  seen,  are  supplied,  chietly,  if  not  solely,  b; 
the  negroes. 

5556.  What  is  the  clothing  which  the  negroes  receive;  it  has  been  described  by 
witnesses  as  barely  sufficient  to  cover  them ;  is  that  a  hiir  description  of  Ihs  clothioi 
the  negroes  receive  from  their  owners? — It  is  not  a  correct  description,  certainly; 
the  negroes  have  distributed  to  them,  by  their  owners,  two  full  suits  of  clothes  annually, 
which  afford  them  clothing  sufficient  lor  ihe  nature  of  the  climate ;  they  have,  besides, 
ample  meaus  of  supplying  themselves  with  ornamental  clotliing,  wiili  articles  uf  finety, 
if  they  think  proper,  and  they  do  provide  themselves  wiih  tliose  Riiicles;  indeed, itu 
taot  necessary  fur  ilie  negroes  to  use  the  clothing  given  them  by  their  masters,  uaieai 
they  think  proper;  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  negroes,  of  which!  had  the  charge,  were  in 
possession  of  property  less  or  more ;  some  of  them  to  a  considerable  amount ;  1  (»n 
stale,  I  think,  with  perfect  propriety,  that  upon  one  estate,  which  was  for  several  year* 
under  my  charge,  there  was  not  one  negro,  the  head  of  a  family,  who  did  not  pusse» 
propeity  to  tbe  value  of  from  200'.  to  3,000/.  each,  that  is,  that  each  oegro  upon  that 
e»fiUe,  ihat  lad  i  bmiiy,  that  biid  w  eatahMaatav  (A  W"*>  *t*-y*^*!!4''y^S«*I 
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oaimoiuin  of  200/.  to  the  maximum  of  3>00Q^.  and  when  I  saj  3>000/.-  {  am 
I  I  am  within  the  limit  of  moderation ;  I  have  myself  paid  frequently  to 
from  20/.  to  30/.  each  for  articles,  their  gwn  property,  which  they  were 

:Ias  it  been  the  result  of  your  observation  in  Jamaica,  before  the  law  was 
X)gnising  the  property  of  slaves,  that  according  to  that  usage,  their  property 
and  in  every  respect  respected  ? — Since  my  first  knowledge  of  Jamaica,  the 
of  the  negroes  was  as  much  respected  as  any  other  property  in  the  island, 
ips  more  so  ;  it  would  have  been  considered  more  objectionable  to  interfere 
molest  the  property  of  negroes  than  to  infringe  or  trespass  on  the  property  of 
sons  ;  the  property  of  negroes  is  recognised,  and  their  right  to  it  is  perfectly 
)lished.  I  will,  witli  the  permission  of  the  Committee,  mention  a  circum- 
confirmation  of  this  assertion  ;  on  one  of  th^  estates,  of  which  I  had  charge, 
^ssary  to  carry  a  tree,  which  had  been  cut  down  for  the  purposes  of  the 
irough  the  negr9  grounds ;  in  doing  this,  some  injury  was  sustained  by  one 
groes,  and  the  overseer,  without  consulting  me  upon  the  subject,  knowing 
legi  o's  right  to  be  indemnified  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained  was  unquesr 
and  would  not  be  questioned  by  me,  paid  the  negro  5/.  for  the  injury  wnich 
he  had  sustained  by  removing  the  tree  over  his  ground. 
Not  an  injury  to  himself  personally  ? — No,  but  an  injury  to  his  ground  bj 
the  tree  on  it. 

Might  that  which  you  have  just  mentioned  be  fairly  considered  as  indii^ativf 
leral  light  in  which  the  property  of  negroes  was  regarded  throughout  the 
I  have  stated  that  as  an  instance  to  illustrate  that  fact ;  it  is  not  a  solitary 
ave  given  it  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  how  far  the  negro  property 
;nised  and  acknowledged,  and  the  extreme  caution  of  infringing  or  trespassing 

The  negro  considers  the  ground,  which  has  been  allotted  to  him  by  bis  owner, 
n  property,  does  he  not  ? — Entirely  so. 

Do  you  consider  that  if  emancipation  was  to  take  place,  and  it  was  proposed 
legrues  should  no  longer  hold  their  grounds  as  their  own  property  in  the  man- 
do  at  present,  but  that  they  should  pay  rent  gr  hire  for  them,  do  you  or  not 
t  is  a  proposition  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  negro  mind,  he  would  in 
!Ct  acquiesce  in  ? — From  my  knowledge  of  the  negro  character,  I  do  not  think 
e  to  get  him  to  comprehend  in  his  present  state  that  any  person  has  a  right  to 
my  consideration  from  him  for  the  use  of  that  property  which  he  believes  to  be 
nd  completely  his  own  as  his  master's  property  is  his ;  such  a  demand,  I  am 
satisfied,  would  be  regarded  by  the  negro  as  an  outrage  on  his  pro])erty,  and 
?st  injury  which  could  be  inflicted  upon  him. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  witnesses  who  have  been  examined  here,  that  the 
f  emancipated,  being  influenced  by  the  fear  of  want  and  the  necessity  of  pro- 
r  their  subsistence  would  work  for  wages,  and  in  order  to  obviate  the  circum- 
their  being  in  possession  of  grounds  which  yield  them  an  abundant  supply  of 
s«  and  prevent  their  being  left  without  the  motive  to  provide  for  their  wants, 
in  suggested  that  the  grounds  of  all  persons  generally  should  be  rented  by 
d  a  contract  entered  into  between  them  and  meir  owner,  eitiier  for  working 
estate  receiving  partly  as  wages  the  occupation  of  that  groimd ;  do  yon  con- 
.1  a  scheme  practicable,  and  one  which  would  be  adopted  by  the  negro  popula- 
should  regard  such  a  scheme  as  wholly  chimerical,  as  actually  impossible ;  I 
3  slightest  consideration  on  the  part  of  any  person  of  local  knowledge  and  of 
;e  of  the  negro  character,  would  satisfy  him  tliat  such  a  plan  is  utterly  imprac- 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  refer  to  the  plan  suggested  at  page  53  and  state 
)mmittee  your  observations  as  to  its  correctness  and  its  practicability? — I  am 
ed  to  state  in  detail  wherein  it  is  objectionable,  but  it  seems  all  the  data  are 
>;  the  statement  will  furnish  its  own  refutation;  I  think  it  is  only  necessary 
erson  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject  to  look  it  over,  to  be  fully  satisfied  that 
ne  is  perfectly  impracticable. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  furnish  more  detailed  observations  upon  this 
will  do  so  if  desired. 

It  is  said  first,  let  emancipation  and  strict  police  arrangements  be  oontempo- 
that  ample  materials  would  be  found  for  a  police  corps  in  the  coloured  cl>vsi&.^ 
rvjce5  could  be  had  at  a  low  rate  of  charge.    Do  ^ou  ooixCitYC^vX  ^^x^VkKS^^  ^"^ 
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feasible  for  the  coloured  population  of  the  island  to  be  employed  as  a  pdfee 
preservation  of  order  on  ttie  part  of  the  coloured  population? — I  understand  dw| 
sition  to  be,  the  establishment  of  a  police  corps  from  the  coloured  class  in  the 
eniancipation ;  my  opinion  is,  on  the  mere  suggestion  of  tlie  plan,  that  it  is  t 
feasible ;  one  great  objection  to  it  would  be  this,  that  there  is  in  my  opinion  a  tbtfl'^ 
feeling  of  animosity  .subsisting  between  the  two  colours ;  that  feeling  would  be  ei'"'" 
rated  by  the  negro  seeing  the  coloured  man  armed  with  power  to  coerce  him,  tfasti 
I  think  would  furnish  a  sufficient  objection  to  the  plan,  but  many  others  mij^l 
stated.  ' 

5568.  Do  you  conceive  that  a  slave  has  not  that  opinion  of  the  superiority  rf^i'; 
coloured  person,  which  would  induce  him  to  bear  with  the  exercise  of  that  author"^ 
a  coloured  person  over  him? — I  do  not  think  he  has  that  respect  for  him;  the 
always  appears  to  me  to  regard  with  great  jealousy  the  exercise  of  any  power  or 
rity  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  colour. 

5569.  It  IS  proposed  by  this  witness  to  avoid  paying  the  emancipated  negroes  by  I 
use  of  allotments  of  land,  that  they  should  be  paid  m  money ;  have  the  goodness  to  ^ 
to  the  Com.mittee,  whether  you  conceive  it  possible  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  to 
on  the  cultivation  of  estates  by  the  payment  of  daily  or  even  weekly  money  ]i 
the  whole  slave  population  ? — I  cannot  understand  the  proposition  as  one  comiagi 
a  mind  that  haa  any  pretensions  to  sanity,  possessing  any  knowledge  either  of  1 
country  or  the  negroes ;  it  is  a  proposition  that  I  would  not  consider  it  m 
entertain  for  a  moment. 

55/0.  This  proposition  proceeds  from  Mr.  William  Taylor ;  do  you  considerl 
experience  as  a  planter  in  Jamaica  such  as  to  entitle  his  opinion  to  any  degree  of  ( '' 
on  such  a  subject? — I, think  that  the  very  proposition  of  such  a  plan  as  tluit  just 
tioned,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question. 

5571.  it  is  then  stated  that  a  stipendiary  magistracy  would  be  requisite,  notonl 
account  of  the  peculiar  prejudices  of  the  present  magistracy,  but  because  the  w 
time  of  individuals  would  be  required  to  discharge  their  then  additional  duties ; 
that  the  island  would  have  to  be  divided  into  districts,  each  possessing  a  certain  poi 
of  the  constabulary  force,  with  a  stipendiary  magistrate  and  a  house  of  correctkil 
other  penitentiary.    Bearing  in  recollection  the  extent  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  * 
manner  in  which  the  estates,  and  consequently  the  population  of  those  estates, 
distributed  over  the  island,  how  do  you  conceive  that  scheme  could  be  carried ' 
execution  ? — I  think  that  scheme  is  entitled  to  equal  consideration  with  the  fonner( 
and  to  no  more ;  it  is  a  scheme  that  appears  to  me  undeserving  of  the  smallest 
deration,  as  utterly  impracticable  and  impossible. 

5572.  It  would  be  aesirable  if  you  would  inform  the  Committee  from  your 
ledge  and  experience  in  Jamaica,  of  the  objections  more  in  detail  which  induce  yoo  I 
pronounce  the  whole  of  this  plan  quite  impracticable? — [The  plan  was  read  over  ttf 
Witness,  vide  page  54  J — It  would  require  time  to  give  a  detailed  answer  to  these  vair 
propositions;  but  as  I  remarked  before,  I  think  they  sufficiently  demonstrate  theiri 
impractic-ability.*  The  island  could  not  supply  resources  to  meet  the  expenses  of  t* 
various  establishments  which  are  suggested  in  this  plan  as  necessary ;  the  estal 
ment  of  the  police,  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  expense  of  paying  the  negroes  M 
their  labour.  I  should  inquire  where  that  is  to  come  from  ;  for  how  are  person!  ■ 
possession  of  land  to  obtam  the  means  of  remunerating  those  negroes  for  their  lab<Mrt 
It  does  not  appear  what  cultivation  is  to  be  carried  on. 

5573*  It  is  intended  that  sugar  cultivation  should  be  carried  on  on  this  systems- 
Sugars  certainly  will  not  pay  the  cultivator  under  present  circumstances;  at  the  fit 
sent  prices,  and  cultivatea  with  all  the  economy  practicable  under  the  present  systei' 
and  it  is  admitted  that  this  plan  would  be  attended  by  considerable  additional  expeoM 
Then  if  the  cultivation  of  land  under  the  present  system  will  not  afford  any  remuoert 
tion  to  the  cultivator,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  proprietor  can  afford  any  additiiMl 
expense  ?  From  my  knowledge  of  the  negro  character,  my  belief  is,  that  the  mfcd 
time  of  the  whole  population  m  the  island  would  be  consumed  in  hearing  compUurii 
before  the  magistrates.  The  negroes,  I  am  quite  persuaded,  in  their  present  sM 
could  not  be  brought  to  apply  theuiselves  to  labour,  to  such  labour  as  would  evenaibi 
maintenance  to  themselves,  much  less  any  remuneration  to  those  whose  lands  tbi 
occupy;  and  therefore  the  complaints  and  the  attendance  upon  magistrates wod 
occupy  the  vrhole  time  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island. 
55/4.  Should  you  consider  it  corrcci  or  cousv^texvXmxY^  ^owx  ^-^nv^T^rienceto  re|V 
'Bent  thatsuoh  a  plan  would  be  as  beneticvaWnu^ecutiYax^  ^^^^  xq  ^^  ^"dxiNja  ^'^^r« 
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ratine  and  humanizing  morally  to  the  present  degraded  slave  ?«»I  conceive  I  have 
^red  lEat  question. 

^5.  Have  you  observed  within  the  last  few  years  of  your  residence  in  Jamsuca,  any 
euce  in  the  disposition  and  steady  conduct  of  the  slave  from  that  which  was  appa- 
>reviousIy  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have  observed  a  greater  degree  of  contentment  of 
ears  in  the  slaves  than  formerly. 

76.  Is  it  apparent  to  you  that  the  effect  of  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
igland,  and  the  publications  which  have  been  sent  out»  has  been  to  create  excite- 
among  the  slaves? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has ;  the  effect  is  obvious. 
^7*  Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  missionaries  Mr.  Barry,  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr« 
a? — I  am  not,  with  either  of  them. 

^8.  Do  you  consider,  from  your  experience  of  Jamaica,  that  the  intercourse 
1  takes  place  between  the  ministers  of  those  persuasions  or  any  other  ministers  ot 
eligious  persuasion,  if  it  were  confined  to  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  slaves 
osin^  his  congregation,  would  enable  him  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  general  cha« 
r  and  habits  of  the  slave  population? — I  do  not  conceive  that  it  could  enable  them 
*m  an  adequate  opinion ;  tneir  intercourse  with  the  negroes  must  necessarily  be 
led  to  religious  matters,  they  cannot  he  supposed  to  be  nor  are  they  ever  in  con* 
vith  them  under  circumstances  or  in  situations  when  their  character  or  their  tem« 
nd  dispositions  c^uld  be  developed ;  their  minds  in  their  intercourse  with  them 
comparatively  be  in  a  state  of  repose ;  to  judge  of  the  negro  character  as  of  the 
LCter  of  other  men  they  must  be  seen  under  the  mfluence  of  their  various  passions  ; 
ns  must  be  acquainted  with  their  habits,  with  their  propensities,  and  with  their 
lits ;  no  person  in  the  situation  of  a  missionary  can  have  opportunities  of  judging 
■i  negro  character  in  those  situations,  because  he  is  in  those  circumstances  never 
ntact  nor  in  communication  with  the  negro. 

J9,  You  say  that  a  missionary  whose  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  an 
},  was  little  more  than  what  he  saw  passing  in  a  field  as  he  was  passmg  along  the 
road,  could  not  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  form  anything  like  a  judgment  upon 
eneral  cultivation  of  estates,  or  the  general  treatment  of  the  negroes,  or  the  general 
s  and  disposition  of  the  negroes  themselves  ? — I  should  say,  knowledge  so  limited 
1  not  possibly  admit  of  his  lorming  such  a  judgment. 

BO.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge  that  the  negroes  feel  rather  an  aversion 
ve  their  houses  visited  by  white  persons? — No;  such  has  not  been  the  result  of 
>wn  observation ;  I  have  made  it  my  constant  practice  whenever  I  went  on  an 
e  to  visit  their  houses,  and  I  have  been  always  well  received  ;  I  cannot  call  to  my 
lection  any  instance  of  negroes  showing  any  reluctance  or  making  any  ol^ 
)n  to  my  visiting  their  houses  at  all  times ;  in  fact  my  own  impression  is  from 
observation,  that  they  are  rather  gratified  at  the  visits  of  white  persons  than 
ie  to  them. 

81.  Is  it  true  that  the  drivers  upon  the  estates  are  selected  on  account  of  their 
y  strength ;  or  is  it  not  rather  true  that  they  are  selected  on  accountof  their  excel- 
character,  and  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  ? — In  my  own  practice,  and  I  be- 
that  practice  was  a  universal  one,  in  fact,  my  practice  was  adopted  from  the  ex- 

nee  of  others,  the  qualities  which  I  was  always  most  anxious  to  obtain  in  an  over- 
were,  first  of  all,  humanity,  temper,  forbearance,  temperance,  and  industry,  and 
a  disposition  as  would  lead  him  to  attend  to  the  complaints  and  to  the  wants  of 
egroes  under  his  charge. 

82.  In  the  employment  of  an  overseer  on  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  is  it  not  the  prin- 
cunsideration  on  the  part  of  a  proprietor  to  ascertain  what  is  the  previous  charac- 

'  the  overseer ;  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  that,  to  inquire  whether  the  slaves 
the  estate  upon  which  he  had  been  previously  employed  were  contented  and 
>ut  complaint? — That  question  I  conceive  to  be  in  a  great  measure  answered  by 
revious  answer ;  but  for  this  inquiry  it  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  what  the 
x;ter  of  the  overseer  was ;  and  if  the  overseer  had  not  a  character  for  those  quali* 
equired  of  him  in  his  previous  situation,  inquiries  to  those  points  ot  character 
not  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

^.  Would  it  not  be  an  objection  to  the  employment  of  an  overseer,  that  the  ne- 
upon  an  estate  he  had  previously  left  were  dissatisfied  and  discontented,  or  in 
abit  of  making  complaints  against  him  ? — It  might  or  might  not  be  so ;  under  cir- 
tances,  in  some  <legree  it  would  be  objectionable,  certainly ;  but  I  have  known 
»e8  take  as  strong  a  dislike  to  an  overseeri  although  tbaXosem^ti  Nt^^'^x^^xsk 
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ftv^ry  f^pent  of  gre&t  itierit;  and  in  consequence  of  that  dislike,  although  iU-ibi 
it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  overseer  from  that  situation.  I  baw  tayi 
fny  experience,  fotind  the  negroes  upon  an  estate  take  a  strong  dislike  to  an  ovi 
whom,  upon  the  strictest  investigation,  I  found  to  be  a  man  in  every  respect  mo 
ritorious ;  but  in  order  to  gratify  the  negroes  (for  it  would  be  impolitic,  I  concei' 
continue  an  overseer  upon  an  estate  after  the  negroes  had  taken  a  dislike  to  fa 
liave  removed  the  overseer  from  that  estate,  and  placed  him  on  some  other  wfae 
conduct  gave  me  perfect  satisfaction. 

5584.  In  fact  the  proprietor  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  slaves  be 
gbod  humour?— Unquestionably;  success  in  the  management  and  the  prospei 
the  estate  depend  upon  the  good  humour  of  the  negroes ;  it  is  in  the  power  of  d 
groes  upon  an  estate  to  destroy  its  cultivation,  to  ruin  the  produce  or  to  deteria 
very  much  in  its  manufacture,  and  by  those  means  and  various  others  theycai 
trive  to  set  rid  of  an  obnoxious  overseer ;  if  the  negroes  take  a  dislike  to  an  ov 
they  will  soon  find  means  to  get  rid  of  him. 

•  5685.  Mere  Compulsion  ^ill  not  get  so  much  useful  labour  out  of  a  slave 
more  willing  labour  he  will  give  when  he  is  in  good  humour  ? — ^No  prudent  man 
adopt  compulsion  with  negroes  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  work  or  getting  tli 
do  whatever  labour  they  had  been  accustomed  to ;  such  ft  man  wouldbe  a  moi 
person  for  the  situation  uf  overseer. 

'  5586.  If  you  were  to  wish  any  set  of  negroes  to  make  extraordinary  exertions 
occasion  important  to  the  management  of  an  estate,  should  you  do  it  by  holdr 
the  terror  of  compulsion  or  by  fovour? — I  think  I  have  answered  that  qu 
by  stating  that  compulsion  is  the  least  likely  means  to  succeed  with  nem 
shorty  that  they  will  not  act  cordially  by  compulsion ;  they  will  only  act  by 
liation. 

5587.  *^o  you  consider  the  negroes  in  general  as  intelligent  ? — ^Yes ;  generally 
mg  I  think  they  are  intelligent,  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  understand  the  comparat 
gree  of  intelligence  which  is  supposed. 

5588.  They  now  consider  that  they  are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  masters,  b 
(heir  provision  grounds  in  fact  belong  to  them,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  from  tfa 
that  so  ? — ^The  negro  population  of  Jamaica  is  so  extensive,  the  number  must  of 
be  eoMpoSed  of  individuals  of  more  or  less  intelligence,  and  negroes  upontb 
Mtate  are  more  or  less  intelligent  than  others ;  the  impression  amongst  the  n 
perhapSy-generally  is,  that  thev  are  working  for  their  masters,  but  I  have  had  oo! 
tions  With  the  negroes  generally  upon  the  estates,  and  my  remarks  have  satisf 
tbat  many  of  (hem  understand  very  well,  that  they  have  arrived  at  thatde^ 
tellif^ence  which  enabled  them  to  see  that  they  were  not  only  working  for  their  n 
but  for  themselves.  On  estates  where  I  have  found  a  greater  degree  of  intd 
than  others,  and  where  I  have  found  the  negroes  of  docile  and  teachable  disims 
have  endeavoured  to  impress  them  with  the  distitiction  between  working  exd 
for  their  masters  and  working  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  their  masters,  s! 
them  that  by  their  labour  they  obtained  their  subsistence,  and  latterly,  in 
suppose  that  I  succeeded  in  a  very  gt^act  degree,  in  showing  those  possessing  thi 
rior  de'^ree  of  inteUigenoe,  that  they  were  at  that  time  deriving  greater  bend 
the  oultivation  of  the  estates  than  the  masters  themselves,  who  were  not  d 
anytlwng  from  them,  inasmuch  as  the  estates  were  unproductive  of  revenue^ 
masters. 

'  5589.  -Such  being  the  degree  of  intelligence  among  the  negroes,  do  you  &ii 
qnite  Impossible  to  make  them  understand,  in  the  case  of  emancipation,  tbi 
were  no  longer  to  be  obliged  to  labour  by  compulsion,  but  that  if  they  did  not 
tliey  ^ould  no  longer  have  the  power  of  retaining  their  provision  grounds,  orof{ 
Other  means  by  which  they  might  provide  for  their  subsistence  m  tlie  roanaei 
hitherto  been  provided  fur  ?— I  think,  generally  speakmg,  as  far  &^  my  ownobse 
has  gone,  the  negroes  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  intelligence  by  which  the 
be  shown  the  necessity  of  working  in  a  state  of  freedom  for  their  subsistence 
are,  as  I  have  just  mentioned,  individuals  of  superior  intelligence;  those  are 
tions,  and  those  might  l>e  led  to  see  the  necessity  of  working  for  their  subsistei 
the  great  mass  of  die  negroes  have  not  yet  been  broueht  to  that  state. 

5590.  What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  practical  result  in  the  case  of  em 
tion,  if  the  owners  of  estates  wished  them  to  continue  to  work  as  they  have  > 
ihae,  Mil  to  r«€iiin  their  'preaealipvoviaioa^KKiA^^^-A\v»«'Ci^^^^ 


ntMdtfaiHM  <  ft  is  Htitw^^l^  fbt  ine  to  foinil  dhy  led'ttrtlitfe  of  wbal  would  he  thi 
Itof  h  to  tlie  iii!gn$es;  hny  persuasion  is,  th^  they  could  kiot  ge&erally  be  induced 

ork  for  wages.  ^  .  . 

(91.  Supposiris  in  the  event  of  ettiahcipation,  the  proprietor  finding  it  impossible 
ifrj  on  im  euTtttation  of  his  estate,  should  ta!ke  a  r^lutioh  of  cleanhz  his  ground 
le  whoje  of  the  negroes  resident  upon  it,  do  you  think  he  could  6arry  that  plan  into 
Utibnt — By  m^ans  of  the  poiide  which  has  biien  strg^teted,  by  force  it  might  be 
f,  but  i  have  no  questibn  that  the  negroes  would  defeBid  their  property,  and  oon- 
,  even  by  fbrcci  that  they  had  a  right  to  possess  it ;  I  meaii  the  lands  they  have 
I  in  the  habit  of  occupying ;  they  conceive  they  havte  an  interest  in  those  grotinds 
hich  no  person  ha*  a  right  to  deprive  them. 

»92.  Do  you  c^ttsidei*  ttve  ftkve  population  of  Jamaica  in  stich  a  state  at  presept^i 
either  with  regard  to  th«  future  cultivation  df  the  inland,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
al  interest  of  the  slaVe  himself,  6r  tht  security  of  the  istand,  emancipation  could 
take  place? — From  my  experience  of  the  negro  Charactei",  mjr  decided  conviction 
tiat  it  Could  not|  that  it  wbuld  b^  impossible  to  coiithiue  the  Cultivation  of  Ihe 
id ;  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  negT(Tes  would  be  attended  wi'di  the  most 
licious  consequentes  to  themselves. 

>93.  Huw  do  you  alUppose  the  hegrde^  would  theii  subsi^  ?  —  My  belief  is,  after  a 
1  deal  of  consideiiat&n  upon  the  subject,  takrns  into  cOnsideraiion  the  negro 
-acter,  his  habits,  his  prchpensitie^,  atod  his  disposftfoii,  that  if  Aey  Were  emanci. 
fd  to-mont>w,  they  would  desist  frofM  aH  wont  so  loiig  as  they  hsid  &ii^thin^  to 
list  ixpcm ;  tlKit  those  whobe  subsistence  failed  would  conttttue  to  obtain  further 
listeiiGe  by  the  plunder  of  those  to  Whom  arijjf^ing  still  VemairAed ;  &nd  that  when 
t  was  exhausted  they  would  perhaps  contefiid,  indcfM  my  fii'ih  cOUtTCtion  is,  that  they 
lid  contend  aftiongit  thefmselves  for  th'^  "Pc^^s^ssibu  of  the  island ;  that  a  state  of 
icHy  would  Succeed  ^m«rincipfttion>  and  th^t  finally  th6  weaker  pai^y  Would  be  cora- 
Ked  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  tne  benefit  of  the  stronger. 

1694.  It  is  stated  in  the  conftssfon  of  oM  of  the  p^rsoris  lately  cdhvidted  of  being 
^ed  in  the  rds»eili«n :  **  I  wAl  tell  this  only;  Wfe  were  all  sWorn  Upon  the  Bible  to 
Out  best  to  drive  white  and  free  p^le  oiA  of  this  cotmtry^  the  bead  people 
long'  all  of  U6f  negroes  Wefe  theA  t6  divide  flfie  estates  am^g  us,  and  to  work  thein 
h  the  common  negroes,  who  were  not  to  get  their  freedom,  but  work  as  they 
now.  I  might  as  well  tm  the  tnfth,  thodgh  they  would  have  had  l)ad  treafnaent 
niKi,we  could  not  treat  them  as  white  ^ple'ffow  trdat  them;,  we 'would  have 
SA  obliged  to  rule  them  hard  to  keep  them  down.''  This  is  k  Cbnf^^lon  made  by 
btotf  at  Savanna-)a-Mar,  taken  before  the  Revefetid  M f .  Stewart,  the  rector  of  the 
nti ;  dd  you  consider  that  as  a  collect  descrfption  of  the  ge^riera'f  character  of  the 
i^e poptrhitiony  supposing  they  were  emafifcrpated T^I  do;  amd  that  father  confirms 
>By  mind  the  hnpresnon  I  had  previousfiy  received,  atid  cASscrtbes  better  than 
btve  endeavoured  to  do  the  condttion  thsit  the  fiegro  wdttld  be  brought  to  by 
Biii(9patkm. 

S595.  Have  3^011  observed  the  ctmdAct,  whilst  you  ^ere  in  the  island,  of  the  nesroes 
10  were  religiously  instructed,  that  if»,  those  negroes  to  whom  the  minister  of  the 
ish  or  the  curate  had  acccfiss  for  the  pdrpose  of  cdtnmuhicatiUg  religious  instruclioni 
1  if  so,  state  to  the  ComiUittee  what  is  the  result  of  your  observation  upon  ihem  2-^ 
tsBtve  iuul  opportunities  of  observing  the  negroes  who  have  received  instruction  froni 
minister  of  the  churchy  and  I  have  given  thiern  instriiction  m'ysejf ;  it  was  my 
tnice  to  give  relt^ous  in(>truetlon  to  my  domestics,  khd  to  catechize  (Hem  re^gularly 
c«  c^cry  week ;  ami  I  idso  attended  a  Stinday-school,  whet^  (here  were'from  threei 
four  hundred  indrvkluals,  tff  various  a^s,  chiefly  slaves,  and  the  effect  that 
baerved  of  this  instructiofi  was  a  very  great  improvement  in  their  general  conduct ; 
y  were  more  orderly,  more  temperate,  and  in  short,  had  aliiquired  knowledge 
tuorat  and  religious  duties,  and  great  stvperiorJty  over  others. 
^6B6,  Was  that  religious  ihstruction  imparted  to  them  by  ministers  of  the  Church  of 

gand  or  Church  ol  Scotland,  or  Baptist  or  Wei^leyan  ihissionsEries  t — By  ministers 
e  Church  of  England  and  ScOtlana. 
^97.  Do  you  not  consider  it  would  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  good  order  of 
^  slaves,  and  with  their  avoiding  tlic  scene's  of  iiisurrecdoh  which  have  lately  taken 
>3ee  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  that  they  should  receive  instruction  from  ministers 
the  Church  of  England,  that  being  administered  ia  them  wiiU  tobiv^v.^  *^\v\  ^>&- 
dtkn,  and  absttainiog  at  the  same  titm  from  ac6orapadj\Yvgl\\dXx€Xv^>\^  \\i^\>a£?Q»Dk 
ikiutjr topics  wbiOim ealo^Amt^ (o^>|)r6dttee  dtt«feltefawc^v*«xA 'S\<S&t&^^  ov^^^"^ 
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part  of  the  slaves  ?— I  should  conceive  such  a  system  of  instniction  would  be  thi 
likely  to  produce  that  effect;  that  has  been  the  effect  of  the  instructions  which  I 
just  been  describing. 

5598.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  missionann 
Jamaica  have  applied  themselves  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves!    Ian 
some  degree  acquainted  with  it. 

5599.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  it  ? — Perhaps  my  acquaintance  with  it  is  of  a 
partial  nature;  there  was  a  missionary  attended  an  estate  which  I  had  thechai^ 
and  he  gave  the  nezroes  instniction  under  my  own  superintendence  occasionally,  i 
in  the  presence  of  the  overseer. 

5600.  Of  what  persuasion  was  he?— The  Wesleyan  persuasion ;  tlie  n^^roes  of 
estate  were  collected  together  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week  appointed,  not  on 
Sunday,  and  they  receiv^  instruction  on  religious  subjects  from  this  missionary; 
the  mode  of  instruction  appeared  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  produce  improvement, 
to  be  such  as  was  quite  unobjectionable. 

5601.  Was  that  Wesleyan  missionary  allowed  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
negroes,  or  were  you  yourself  present  ? — ^He  gave  his  instructions  in  the  presence  of 
sell  or  the  overseer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon  those  occasions ;  he  was  mora 
a  man  whose  character  I  had  previously  known,  and  I  considered  him  a  very  fit 
discreet  person  to  give  such  instruction,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  in  allowing 
an  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  negroes;  I  may  however  add,  that  then 
other  missionaries  whom  I  should  not  have  thought  it  prudent  to  give  that  unrei 
intercourse  to,  and  whose  intercourse  with  the  negroes  I  have  known  to  be  prodi 
of  very  injurious  effects  to  the  minds  of  those  negroes,  producing  a  rehgious  ' 
extending  in  some  cases  to  even  madness. 

5602.  You  have  known  those  effects  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— I  have. 

5603.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  general  conduct  of  the  Baptist 
Wesleyan  missionaries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  has  been  such  as  to  make  the  reli( 
instruction  by  them  to  the  slaves  an  object  of  well-founded  suspicion  on  the 
of  the  population? — I  cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge  that  it  is  so;  i 
the  time  that  I  left  the  inland,  the  missionaries  had  not  been  permitted  to 
so  general  an  intercourse  with  the  negroes  and  the  population  as  I  understand 
have  since. 

5604.  Should  you  consider  it  a  correct  description  of  the  people  of  Jamaica  to 
that  there  is  a  general  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  or  manageit 
Jamaica  to  allow  religious  instniction  to  be  administered  to  the  slaves,  as  well 

r arsons  of  the  Church  of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  sectarian  ministen 
can  state  from  my  own  knowledge  that  so  far  from  there  bein^  any  unwillingneH 
the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  slaves  in  Jamaica  to  impart  religious  instructioo  to' 
negroes,  that  there  is  an  anxious  and  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  such  instructioB 
them,  and  many  gentlemen  have  gone  to  considerable  expense  in  procuring 
instruction ;  some,  to  my  knowledge,  have  sent  out  clergj^men  of  the  Church  ot 
land,  regularly-edueated  men,  for  uie  express  purpose  of  residing  exclusively  on 
plantations,  and  giving  instruction  to  their  negroes ;  others  have  given  every  enoov 
ment  to  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Scotland  in  the  island  to 
their  estates,  and  to  instruct  their  negroes,  and  they  haveaftbrded  the  negroes  sufBi 
time  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruction.    I  have  known  some  of  them  gi 
the  expense  of  sending  them  to  a  distance,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  metm  "* 
conveyance  gratuitously  for  the  purpose  of  attending  such  instruction,  and  morew 
is  consistent  with  my  knowledge  that  they  have  subscribed  very  liberally  for 
erection  of  intermediate  chapels  in  order  to  afford  the  negroes  greater  facilitisi 
obtaining  religious  instruction,  so  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  go  the  d'~^ 
of  the  parochial  churches. 

5605.  According  to  your  observation,  so  far  from  that  extended  religious  in: 
being  calculated  to  make  the  slave  discontented  with  his  condition,  or  di 
towards  his  owner,  it  has  rather  led  to  more  orderly  habits,  and  to  a  greater 
of  tranquillity  ? — I  have  stated  before  that  it  had  the  effect  of  producing  those 
habits. 

5606.  If  religious  instruction  produced  effects  of  a  contrary  tendency,  as  by  indM 


produces  the  effect  of  a  more  orderly  and  a^  moi^  isooni  ^\i^>»x>^B^\SL  t^ 
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)  produced  by  that  instruction,  the  conclusion  is  that  that  must  be  injudi- 
ministered. 

lave  you  ever  seen  any  number  of  tickets  possessed  by  slaves  which  they  had 
rom  some  religious  instructor? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  ever  having 
tickets. 

ire  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  tickets  were  given  by  the  Baptist  missionaries 
iderable  number  of  their  congregation  ? — I  have  heard  of  the  distribution 
ickets;  I  have  never  seen  them,  nor  is  it  consistent  with  my  own  actual 
n. 

ire  you  sufficiently  aware  what  takes  place  in  the  different  towns  in  which 
churches,  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether  it  is  not  the  fact 
the  negroes  have  brought  their  provisions  to  market  on  the  Sunday  they 
d  do  go  to  the  church  ? —  It  is  quite  consistent  with  my  own  knowledge  that 
done  so  ;  when  I  left  the  island  the  Sunday  markets  were  in  gradual  course 
tinnance,  and  were  very  much  diminished,  and  I  believe  that  practice 
>d  to  a  very  small  number ;  the  more  prevalent  practice  of  the  negroes  was 
le  Saturday  market,  dispose  of  their  provisions,  and  then  prepare  themselves 
hurch  on  the  Sunday,  and  from  Ihe  number  of  additional  chapels  that  were 
irse  of  erection  when  I  came  away,  facilities  would  be  afforded  them  for  that 

f  ou  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  examination,  that  besides  the  alternate 
the  usage  was  to  give  a  day  in  the  week  at  certain  periods,  when  it  was 
,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  negro*s  provision  grounds,  that  he  might  not  have 
1  his  ground  on  the  Sunday"? — ^The  number  of  days  established  by  law  will 
course  by  the  Act ;  but  I  said  in  my  former  examination  that  my  own  prac- 
jind  I  believe  that  practice  to  be  general,  if  not  universal,  to  give  the  negroes 
ly  in  a  week  or  every  other  week,  but  to  give  them  as  many  days  as  was  suf- 
the  purpose  of  the  cultivation  of  their  provisions ;  that  is,  establishing  their 
.  in  the  first  instance  in  planting  them ;  in  short,  that  they  were  not  limited 
y ;  that  if  two  or  three  or  even  more  were  requisite  for  that  purpose,  they  had 
s  given  to  them ;  then  after  that  the  grounds  required  very  little  attention  till 
ions  were  fit  to  be  gathered  in,  and  then  they  had  sufficient  time  for  the  pur- 
thering  them  in. 

M\\\  you  have  the  goodness  to  state  how  the  negro  employs  his  time  ;  what  is 
ity  of  labour  and  of  time  necessary  to  be  consumed  in  planting  his  provisions, 
•e  of  them  after  they  are  planted,  and  afterwards  gathering  them  in  ? — I  con- 
;  statement  to  be  almost  impossible,  the  extent  of  cultivation  depends  so  much 
seasons  and  soil. 

)fou  have  stated  that  some  of  the  negroes  on  an  estate  under  your  charge  pos- 
>m  3,000/.  to  200/. ;  what  was  the  description  of  property  which  those  negroes 
to  whom  you  have  referred  ? — Money,  stock,  provisions ;  when  I  say  stock, 
orncd  stock,  such  as  cows  and  calves,  and  horses  and  asses,  hogs  and  poultry ; 
all  included  in  the  term  stock,  their  furniture,  &c. 
How  do  they  keep  their  stock  of  horned  cattle  ? — They  are  kept  on  his  master's 

Does  he  himself  attend  to  what  is  necessary  to  keep  up  his  stock? — ^The  more 
ortion  of  them,  those  whose  property  1  have  estimated  at  3,000/.,  have  persons 
and  paid  by  them,  and  very  frequently  they  possess  slaves  themselves,  but 
>  not  they  have  persons  hired ;  I  have  known  slaves  having  as  many  as  from 
e  persons  employed  in  cultivating  their  own  grounds. 
What  are  those  persons  whom  they  hire  for  that  purpose  ?— Negroes  working 

Jobbed  out  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land  ? — Yes, 
The  hire  of  those  slaves  is  paid  to  the  proprietor,  not  to  the  persons  who  work  ? 
re  is  paid  to  the  slave  in  most  cases ;  sometimes,  by  arrangement,  to  the 
but  more  generally  speaking  to  the  slaves,  who  account  to  their  owners  for  a 
n  of  it. 

Is  it  paid  in  money  in  those  cases? — In  those  cases  it  is. 
The  slave  who  receives  this  money  accounts  for  it  to  the  owner,  taking  out  a 
3rtion  for  his  own  provisions  ? — ^The  practk;e  is  generally  to  pay  his  owner  so 
e  rest  is  his  own. 

Is  it  handed  over  to  each  slave,  or  handed  over  to  \V\^  Avwtv^-^Vvo  ^«iv\<v\%i>NX'^ 
'  owner .'— /  am  speaking  of  cases  of  negro  8\aves  Wft^kYo^Xxv^^^^x  ^\»:^t^  W 
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the  cultivation  of  their  own  grounds ;  the  practice  in  such  cases  is,  where  sudi  m 
are  employed  by  any  person,  whether  slave  or  free  man,  for  the  slavehimself  to  n 
the  money  for  his  hire  fron)  his  employer,  and  account  to  his  owner  for  tliat  port 
it  which  he  has  agreed  to  pay  to  his  owner. 

5621.  Do  slaves  in  those  cases  go  separately  to  work,  or  under  a  driver  ? — Separ 

5622.  Paying  a  certain  sum  to  their  master,  they  may  get  as  much  more  as  the 
for  themselves  i — Yes. 

5623.  What  is  the  occupation  of  the  slave  who  employs  other  slaves,  possessiii; 
perty,  it  may  happen,  of  3,000/. ;  does  he  go  out  into  the  field,  or  is  he  engage 
higher  kind  of  work  ? — He  goes  out  into  the  field ;  he  is,  perhaps,  what  uiev 
head  man  or  chief  man  upon  the  estate,  and  probably  he  is  in  the  office  ofi 
intendent  of  the  labour  of  others,  or  attending  the  cattle,  or  a  tradesman  on  the  ^ 
and  very  frequently  a  field  labourer. 

5624.  Is  it  ever  the  practice  for  slaves  to  purchase  from  their  masters  the  pa 
hiring  themselves  out  to  others?— The  operation  which  I  have  just  now  mentioQi 
that  effect. 

5625.  Is  that  more  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns? — It  is  general  tbi 
out  the  country ;  there  are  many  individuals  who  subsist  chiefly  by  the  labour  o 
negroes  in  that  way,  having  no  lauds ;  they  allow  the  negroes  to  work  out,  they 
them  a  portion  of  their  wages. 

5626.  Are  any  tradesmen  in  the  island  slaves,  paying  an  annual  rent  to  ca 
work  on  their  own  account  ? — There  are  tradesmen  in  the-  towns  who  are  slav( 
who  pay  in  the  manner  I  have  been  describing ;  those  cases  I  have  just  meni 
apply  either  to  an  annual  or  other  payment. 

5627.  The  general  practice  is  this,  lake  the  case  of  draymen  and  carpenters, 
on,  to  pay  so  much  a  week  or  so  much  a  mouth  ? — ^They  pay  periodically  so  r 
week,  so  much  a  month,  or  so  much  a  year,  according  to  the  arrangement. 

5628.  Do  you  find  field  labourers,  being  slaves,  accustomed  to  hire  themseh 
tp  white  persons  for  field  labour? — I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  negroes 
themselves  out  fur  field  labour. 

5629.  Having  stated  instances  in  which  slaves  engaged  in  mechanical  operat 
the  towns  hired  themselves  out  for  wages,  state  also  to  the  Committee  what  i 
reasons  which  induce  you  to  consider  that,  although  those  slaves  so  hire  themsel 
for  wages.,  yet,  that,  if  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  the  island  were  eraancipatc< 
would  not  also  hire  themselves  out  for  wages  ? — Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  I 
first  state  the  result  generally  of  the  labour  of  these  hired  persons  ;  I  have  myf 
a  representative  of  others,  and  acting  for  them,  had  the  possession  of  their  slav 
hired  them  out ;  and  latterly,  1  think,  on  making  up  the  account,  after  payii 
charges  to  which  the  owner  of  those  slaves  would  be  by  law  subject,  and  after] 
their  medical  bills  occasionally,  to  which  they  are  subject  also,  and  clothing  ther 
providing  for  them  in  sickness,  it  has  generally  resulted  that  there  has  been  li 
nothing  left  to  the  proprietor  of  the  slaves  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Indeed,  tb( 
am  not  prepared  to  state  positively,  my  impression  is,  that,  generally  speakii 
owner  has  been  brought  in  debt.  1  will  mention  one  instance  which  wiU  ilh 
this :  1  was  in  possession  of  several  negroes  fur  a  persun  residing  in  this  coi 
those  negroes  were  hired  out  in  the  manner  I  have  just  been  describmg,  they  ^ 
to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  wages  annually,  the  remainder  of  the  profits  of  their! 
being  their  own ;  for  some  time  their  labour  produced  something  ;  at  length  foi 
years  in  succession,  they  became  chargeable  to  the  owner,  and  the  owner  having 
seen  that  such  a  result  might  be  anticipated,  had  very  humanely  left  a  fund  top 
for  such  a  contingency  ;  and  when  this  fund  was  exhausted,  which  it  was  in  tha' 
of  some  years,  he  begged  to  know  whether  the  negroes  could  be  disposed  of  k 
way  or  other ;  he  was  not  anxious  about  the  price,  if  he  could  be  relieved  of  the  d 
There  was  no  way  in  which  he  could  be  relieved  of  this;  he  even  inquired  if  thejf 
not  get  their  freedom.  No  you  cannot  give  them  their  freedom  without  enterin 
the  obligation  required  by  law  to  provide  for  them  in  case  of  want;  and  in  this*! 
negrues  continued  till  they  disappeared  one  after  anoihcr,  and  1  at  last  sawmc 
of  them.  What  became  of  them  I  do  not  know  ;  they  ceased  to  apply  to  me  (i 
subsistence,  and  whether  they  died  or  subsisted  in  any  other  way,  1  cannot  S! 

,  this  wds  the  result ;  and  that  instance  exemplifies  the  general  system  of  hiiii 
negroes  in  the  way  I  have  been  describing. 

5630*  Did  those  negroes  make  lheii\seVve%\\2\Ae  vcvc^t^  \.<;^  sickness  than  otheisl 
they  wer€  not  more  liable  than  other  Qe^tQe&  \o  i\Ou\^%%. 
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.  Have  you  found  that  they  worked  particularly  hard  ?-*l  know  nothing  of  their 

hey  exhausted  the  fund  left  to  provide  for  their  necessities  in  case  of  their  labour 

nproductive. 

.  Do  you  know  the  average  expense  of  each  negro  ? — No ;  I  am  unable  to  state 

le  expense  of  each  negro  was,  I  know  that  the  fund  which  had  been  reserved 

isumed. 

.  It  is  stated,  that  inasmuch  as  slaves  will  hire  themselves  out  for  wages  being 

iharacter  of  mechanics  in  the  different  towns,  we  ought  to  ini'er  also  that  field 

if  emancipated,  would  also   be  disposed  to  hire  themselves  out  for  wages;  an 

X  is  drawn  from  the  fact  of  there  being  slaves  who  now  hire  themselves  out  fur 

that  the  whole  slave  population  would  equally  so  in  case  of  emancipation ;  do  you 

e  such  inference  ought  to  be  drawn,  or  if  not,  state  your  reasons  ? — I  conceive  it 

!*ficiently  answer  that  question  to  say,  that  it  is  obligatory  on  those  slaves  to  work. 

.  They  have  no  grounds  ? — No,  they  have  not. 

.  Neither  are  they  provided  with  allowances  by  any  persons  ?-i— They  are  pro- 

)r  out  of  their  wages,  and  perhaps  it  will  be  proper  to  state,  that  m  case  of  toeir 

B  or  absolute  want  or  being  unable  to  work,  they  must  be  provided  for  by  their 

m 

.  Tlie  slaves  hire  themselves  out  at  present  in  the  towns  for  wages,  but  no 
e  is  within  your  knowledge  of  any  field  slaves  hiring  themselves  out  for  wages? 

.  A  good  deal  of  field  work  is  done  by  jobbing  gangs  ? — Yes,  they  being 

.  In  that  case  is  the  whole  of  the  remuneration  given  to  the  master? — There 

es  of  jobbing  gangs  possessed  by  persons  who  have  lands,  and  who  remuue- 

>se  negroes  by  giving  them  a  portion  of  their  lands  for  cultivation  and  by  cloth- 

m. 

.  In  those  cases  they  are  hired  out  by  the  owner  ? — Yes. 

.  When  field  labour  is  done  by  a  jobbing  gang,  is  the  whole  of  the  remuneration 

ly  given  to  the  master  ? — Yes. 

.  It  has  been  stated,  that  tliere  are  occasions  in  which  slaves  upon  an  estate 

with  the  overseer  for  their  day  to  work  in  their  own  time  on  their  owner's 
,  whence  it  has  been  inferred  they  would  be  disposed  to  work  for  wages  gene- 
from  your  experience  as  a  planter,  should  you  represent  those  as  frequent  oc- 
es,  or  rather  as  indicating  a  kind  of  good  feeling  subsisting  between  the  overseer 

slaves  leading  to  that  sort  of  arrangement? — I  have  never  myself  known  an 
B  of  negroes  working  on  their  own  day,  it  is  not  consistent  with  my  own  know- 
that  they  have  done  so;  my  impression  is,  that  yuu  cannot  reasonably 
le  that  although  they  may  occasionally  have  done  so,  the  whole  mass  of  the 
topulation  would  be  induced  to  work  for  wages.  In  a  state  of  freedom  the 
night  perhaps,  for  one  or  two  days,  or  even  a  much  longer  period,  work  for 
and  I  think  I  have  stated  in  a  previous  part  of  my  examination,  that  negroes 
)e  found  to  work  for  a  time,  till  they  had  obtained  what  they  considered  suffi- 
ibsistence  for  a  longer  time,  when  they  would  desist  from  work,  and  not  resume 
boiir  till  the  subsistence  which  they  had  obtained  by  their  previous  labour,  and 

what  could  be  obtained  by  plunder,  was  exhausted. 

.  Have  you  ever  observed  with  respect  to  the  free  coloured  population  or  the 
ick  persons  in  the  town  who  are  following  mechanical  operations,  cabinet- 
;  and  so  on,  that  they  have  seldom  continued  working  after  they  have  raised 
ient  sum  fur  immediate  purposes,  and  that  they  have  then  again  gone  to  work 
hat  sum  has  been  disposed  of? — I  have  very  generally  heard  complaints  from 
len  who  employed  persons  of  that  class,  that  they  could  not  get  them  to 
lemselves  to  work  continuously,  but  that  when  they  obtained  a  small  sum  of 

they  desisted  from  work,  and  that  their  general  character  was  idleness  and 
teness. 

.  The  instances  which  are  occasionally  referred  to,  of  persons  of  colour, 
t  p06se8se<l  of  large  properties,  are  those  who  have  derived  such  properties 
leir  immediate  ancestors  or  from  bequests  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection 
tance  of  a  person  of  colour  possessing  property  to  any  considerable  amount 
d  by  himself. 

.  What  is  the  hardest  work  in  which  free  persons  of  colour  usually  em^^lo^ 
Ives  ?-*They  are  employed  at  some  trade,  ftuch  «A  \)t\ft^s\^^^Ut  V^s^^eA\Sk\>^« 
ker»,  Mora  and  the  usud  arts, 

2A2 
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5645.  Have  you  found  the  slaves  who  have  had  the  advantage*  of  religioiiij 
moral  instruction,  improved  in  their  tempora]  condition  and  their  desire  of  possei 
comforts? — I  have  found  that  the  effect  of  their  religious  and  moral  improvcmeoll 
that  they  become  more  temperate  and  industrious,  and  their  industry  has  the  efkdl 
iRcreasing  their  own  personal  property;  for  the  negro  is  not  always  employed  io" 
master's  work. 

5646.  Do  you  think  the  planters  in  general  are  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
order  and  general  religious  instruction  ? — I  conceive  so,  perfectly ;  dcejily  se 
of  it. 

5647*  Is  the  labour  of  the  negro  required  for  the  advantae^e  of  the  master  at  all 
in  the  year  ?— There  is  no  time  of  the  year  when  the  population  of  an  estate  cannot  i 
advantageously  or  usefully  employed  upon  an  estate,  tor  there  is  always  sufficient' 
to  employ  them  out  of  crop  time;  indeed  it  is  not  judicious  to  have  upon  an 
more  bands  than  can  he  aovantageously  employed  upon  it. 

5648.  They  are  fully  employed  at  all  times  ? — Yes. 

5649.  Every  day  given  to  the  slave  is  in  fact  taken  from  the  master  ?— Yes, 
day  could  be  advantageously  employed ;  certainly  not  so  immediately  productive 
crop  as  in  it,  because  m  the  latter  case  they  reap  the  fruits  of  the  whole  year'«  la 
a  day  or  two  out  of  crop  time,  although  it  could  be  advantageously  employed  tipoB'l 
estate,  could  be  spared  without  any  perceptible  effect  upon  its  cultivation;-' 
labourers  have  fences  to  put  up,  &c.;  in  short,  the  detail  of  the  cultivation  is  thei 
ms  the  agricultural  labour  in  this  country,  except  the  mere  operation  of  manufact 
and  taking  oft' the  crop ;  the  same  system' of  planting,  weeding,  reaping,  keepingi 
the  fences,  manuring  and  dressing  the  land. 

5650.  You  say  that  in  many  instances  the  planters  gave  a  proportionate  timetol 
slaves  to  enable  them  to  receive  religious  instruction  ;  what  has  been  generally  I 
amount  of  that  time? — I  have  never  made  a  calculation  of  the  exact  amount  of  it; 
got  a  (lay  in  a  week  or  a  day  in  a  fortnight ;  I  have  myself,  on  occasions,  given  a 
a  week  for  religious  instruction. 

5651.  Is  it  now  general  that  the  slaves  receive  religious  instruction? — Itb 
years  since  [  left  the  West  Indies ;  at  the  time  I  left  it,  I  cannot  say  it  was  geo 
but  it  was  very  prevalent ;  so  far  as  my  own  observation  went,  in  m)[  intercourse] 
the  white  inhabitants  generally,  with  the  proprietors  of  estates  or  their  representali 
I  can  confidently  state,  that  the  universal  desire  was  to  give  religious  instruction  to  I 
negroes. 

5652.  Should  you  say  there  was  generally  a  diminution  of  that  feeling  of  conic 
with  which  the  whites  are  supposed  to  have  viewed  the  blacks  as  an  inferior  n 
refusing  to  approach  the  altar  with  them,  and  so  on,  within  the  last  few  years ?—li 
not  aware  of  any  such  feeling  ever  having  existed  ;  I  never  entertained  it  myself,  F 
have  gone  to  the  altar  where  there  were  negroes ;  so  far  from  their  being  that  imr 
durable  distance  which  many  persons  in  this  country  conceive  to  exist  between  a  » 
and  a  white  person,  when  negroes  came  to  my  house,  they,  both  sexes,  without  ( 
mony,  woula  sometimes,  if  my  wife  was  sitting,  place  themselves  in  the  next  chail 
her;  and  I  recollect  immediately  before  leaving  the  island,  being  much  amused  itj 
circumstance  of  that  nature  ;  a  female  that  came  from  the  country  to  me,  without  n 
ing  one  word  more  than  the  usual  salutation,  seated  herself  beside  Mrs.  SimpBOO,^ 
remarked  that  she  was  free  and  easy  at  least. 

5653.  The  manners  of  the  negro  are  those  of  familiarity?— Perfectly  so;  th««' 
more  familiarity  between  the  negro  and  the  white  man,  that  is  between  the  negro  « 
hts  toaster,  a  stronger  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  a  more  anxious  desire  on  the  pwf^ 
latter  for  the  comforts  and  the  welfare  of  the  negro  than  there  is  between  the  8^ 
men,  or  those  of  the  better  class  and  those  in  an  inferior  rank  in  tliis  country ;  toB' 
my  honest  conviction  from  observation. 

5654.  Is  the  general  expression  of  a  negro,  if  he  meets  a  white  person,  that 
indicates  depression  and  gloom  and  distrust  of  the  white  person,  or,  on  the  coi 
does  it  not  indicate  a  degree  of  frankness  and  good  feeling  towards  the  white  perij^ 

Generally,  if  the  negro  know  the  person  he  meets,  or  indeed  whether  he  knows  r^ 

or  not,  he  will  accost  him  with  the  usual  salutation. 

5655.  He  does  not  skulk  away  to  avoid  bemg  seen  by  a  white  person  ?-I 
iiey^/- seen  an  instance  of  it.  ,    . 

5d56,  It  has  been  represented  to  the  Committee  that  there  is  great  scventyHJ 
treatment  of  slaves,  and  that  there  are  i\o  mea.tv%\>^  ^YixOa.^  ^Vwe  can  obtwn 
or  obtain  satis/action  ,•  do  you  consider  xV\«^l  to  \)^  «.  x\\»  ^Kwa\\^>sstt.  ^\  ^^a 
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..^  lition  of  the  slave  popiUation  in  Jamaica  ? — I  know  from  my  own  experienoe  that 

Ma  most  untrue  description  of  the  situation  of  the  negro  population  ;  the  dispositiou 

,^lfae  negro  is  to  complain,  even  though  he  has  no  well-grounded  complaint;  and  it 

B^ires  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  character  and  of  his  circumstances  to  be  able  to 
ge  when -he  has  or  when  he  has  not  ^ood  ground  for  complaint.  I  have  often  myself 
&b  most  indignant  at  the  conduct  ot  persons  to  the  negroes,  as  represented  by  those 
ngi'oes  when  tney  have  come  to  lue  to  complain ;  and  1  have  had  those  feelings  so 
tiong  upon  occcasions,  that  I  have  gone,  probably  from  16  to  20  miles,  to  investigate 
ie  circumstances  of  thd  complaint;  and  when  I  have  gone  to  the  spot  and  investi. 
fcted  it,  I  have  found  it  to  be  totally  unfounded,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact  the  negro 
t«  himself  the  aggressor. 

^657.  In  undertaking  that  investigation  would  hot  you  call  up,  even  as  against  the 
'erseer  or  owner,  the  white  person,  the  slaves  upon  the  state  whom  you  thought 
J>rthy  of  credit,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  it  ? — Perhaps  I  cannot 
-tter  answer  that  question  than  by  the  relation  of  a  circumstance  which  occurred  to 
e,  and  which  will  illustrate  aad  explain  the  matter.  Upon  an  occasion,  the  over- 
br  and  the  medical  resident  of  an  estate  had  some  private  dispute  ;  the  feehngs  of 
B  doctor  were  exasperated,  and  in  a  moment  of  passion  he  wrote  tome,  stating  certain 
fl*y  serious  complaints  against  the  overseer,  in  respect  to  his  conduct  towards  young 
ooales.  He  detailed  the  circumstances  at  length  in  his  letter,  and  mentioned  the 
unes  of  the  two  females  who  were  stated  to  have  been  ill-treated.  On  receiving  the 
tter  I  felt  extremely  indignant  at  the  commission  of  such  an  offence  by  the  overseer; 
could  not  question  it,  coming  from  so  respectable  authority  as  the  medical  man  on 
«  estate,  and  I  immediately  repaired  to  the  estate.  On  my  way  thither  I  met  a 
cssenger  with  a  letter  from  the  overseer,  stating,  that  in  consequence  of  a  misunder- 
andiog  between  the  doctor  and  himself  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  doctor 
%d  made  some  misrepresentations  to  me  unfavourable  to  his  character,  and  begged 
M  to  suspend  my  judgment  upon  the  matter  until  I  had  an  opportunity  of  investi- 
^ng  the  circumstances.  I  proceeded  to  the  estate.  I  went  accompanied  by  a  gen- 
emaii,  whom  I  wished  to  be  present  at  the  investigation,  for  if  1  had  foun«l  the 
Dmplaint  well-founded  I  intended  to  have  proceeded  criminally  against  the  overseer. 

uimmoned  the  parties  who  were  mentioned,  the  young  females,  and  their  mothers 
nd  connexions,  and  all  those  who  I  could  learn  were  likely  to  have  any  knowledge 
C  the  circumstances.  I  summoned  the  book-keeper  and  persons  likely  to  give  me 
very  informaiion  upon  the  subject ;  one  part  of  the  complaint  being  that  ihe  overseer 
Md  confined  those  young  females  for  the  purpose  of  awing  them  into  a  compliance 
[nth  his  wishes.  I  investigated  the  circumstances  most  minutely,  and  from  the 
ftinales  themselves,  from  their  mothers,  and  from  every  other  person  whom  I  ex- 
|inined,  I  received  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  contradiction  of  every  word  that  the 
■octor  had  stated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  overseer.  One  of  the  charges  was,  that  tlie 
*^ersccr  stated  that  he  could  compel  by  coercion  those  young  females  to  submit  to  his 
tithes ;  the  explanation  that  I  received  upon  the  investigation  was  this,  that  in  a  con- 
'crsation  whicli  had  occurred  betwen  the  overseer  and  the  doctor,  the  overseer  had 
lated  that  in  former  times  such  a  thing  was  practicable  ;  but  that  for  the  last  twenty 
Cars  it  was  impossible,  and  that  no  overseer  dare  to  make  such  an  attempt.  On  these 
>)d  other  circumstances  tlie  doctor  thought  fit  to  found  this  complaint.  I  then  stated 
^  the  doctor  ttiat  he  had  made  a  very  serious  charge  against  the  overseer,  and  that  I 
ould  call  upon  him  to  substantiate  it  in  a  public  prosecution,  that  I  might  make  an 
tample  of  the  overseer,  if  he  could  be  convicted  of  the  otlence;  if  he  did  not  choose 
»  do  this,  the  overseer  should  then  prosecute  him  for  the  slander,  which  I  should 
irnish  the  overseer  with  the  means  of  doing.  He  felt  very  much  embarrassed  on  the 
icasiou,  and  the  result  was,  that  in  a  few  days  he  left  the  island. 

5G58.  Vou  stated  just  now  that  the  overseer  represented,  that  although  such  a  thing 
light  have  been  formerly  practised,  yet  fur  the  last  twenty  years  such  a  thing  was 
ripracticable ;  do  you  from  your  experience  believe  that  to  be  a  correct  reprcsenta- 
oii,  do  you  believe  that  he  was  correct  in  stating  that  that  was  the  general  disposition 
fihe  people  in  the  island,  that  no  person  dare  attempt  such  a  thing? — That  is  my 
rm  conviction. 

5659.  You  believe  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  overseer  would  be  looked  upon  by 
le  owner  and  the  magistrates  as  a  breach  of  duty? — I  am  certain  of  it  I  say  that  no 
yerseer  dare  make  such  an  attempt ;  for  the  female  to  whom  such  a  proposition  is 
lade,  if  not  agreeable,  would  inmiediatcly  repair  to  a  maoistrate  ;  u\e  ne^^^^^  \!C 
^ey  isad  such  a  weU-foiwded  cause  of  complaint  \?ov\V\  ^cx-ut  qw  \\.  v<\>\\  ^^x^xvj  ^  \x. 
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was  my  universal  practios  on  all  estates  on  a  new  overseer  going  there,  to  ooik 
negroes  together,  to  address  the  females  in  particular,  and  to  teU  thera  if  angf  ] 
sitioB  of  this  nature  is  made  to  you,  and  attempted  to  be  enforced  upon  you  w 
your  consent,  you  have  only  to  come  to  me,  and  you  shall  have  redress. 


Sabbati,  28°  die  Julii,  1832. 
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James  Simpson,  Esq.  called  in  ;  and  further  Examined. 

5660.  WITH  reference  to  the  information  which  induced  you  to  proceed  1 
estate  mentioned  in  your  answer  to  the  last  question  in  your  former  exaniinat 
that  had  been  communicated  to  you  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  there,  would  yt 
have  considered  it  equally  your  duty  to  have  gone  out  for  the  purpose  of  maki 
inquiry  into  the  complaint? — Certainly,  through  whatever  channel  I  might 
received  the  information,  whether  through  a  slave  or  through  a  free  person,  I 
have  acted  precisely  as  I  did,  and  have  su  acted  upon  similar  occasions. 

5661.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  general  disposition  and  character  c 
planters  in  Jamaica  ? — I  believe  it  is. 

5662.  Do  you  believe  that  there  was,  during  the  period  you  were  in  the  islan 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  or  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-gene 
the  island,  to  receive  and  act  upon  information  communicated  to  them  li 
missionaries  of  instances  of  misconduct,  or  oppression  or  cruelty  practised  by 
persons  towards  slaves  ? — I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  sucn  indisposit 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  to  act  upon  any  authority,  coming  in  whatever  m; 
or  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney- general.  I  may  add  with  great  truth  indeed,  b 
magistrate  myself,  that  I  found  in  all  cases  a  petfect  readiness  on  the  part 
Attorney-general  and  the  magistrates  to  attend  diligently  and  promptly  to 
complaint. 

5663.  If  you  were  told  then  that  certain  missionaries  were  cognizant  of  ou 
which  had  been  committed  upon  slaves,  do  you  know  any  reason,  from  the  a 
or  disposition  of  those  magistrates  or  the  Attorney-general,  which  should  have  de 
those  missionaries  from  making  a  representation  to  them  of  such  conduct  ?— I 
of  none. 

6664.  Would  information  from  them  be  as  readily  acted  upon  by  the  magii 
of  the  island  as  if  it  came  from  any  other  person  ?"— I  am  decidedly  of  opinio; 
it  would. 

5665.  Have  you  any  property  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  a  sugar  estate  ? — I  hi 
property  in  the  island  or  Jamaica,  except  the  premises  in  which  the  commercial  bu 
of  my  house  is  carried  on. 

5^6.  You  have  no  sugar  estate  ? — I  have  no  land,  and  no  other  property,  < 
that ;  nor  am  I  owner  of  any  slaves,  except  those  connected  as  tradesmen  and  p 
with  that  establishment. 

5667.  Were  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  management  of  Mr.  Wildman's 
previously  to  your  leaving  the  island? — Not  at  all. 

5668.  You  received  here,  the  other  day,  a  plan  which  had  been  given  in  b; 
Taylor;  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  any  observations  you  have  to  make  upol 
plan  ?— I  think  I  have  already  stated  my  opinion,  that  this  statement  furnisl 
Mr.  Taylor  was  perfectly  chimerical ;  and  that  opinion  is,  I  conceive,  borne  out  1 
single  circumstance,  that  the  cultivation  of  provisions  is  expressly  excluded  fr 
The  island  depends  chiefly  for  its  supply  upon  its  internal  resources.  Thcf 
supply  is  precarious ;  and  if  the  cultivation  of  provisions  in  the  island  be  no 

diligently  attended  to,  the  island  would  be  subject  to  constant  scarcity  and  fn 

famme;  but  I  have  prepared  a  short  statement,  m  ox^w  \.o  ^ow  \Jw^\.Sxv  Either  re 

also^  even  upon  its  own  basis,  this  plan  w  ipetfecW^  \tc\^Tw:.\x^^\^.   \w>^^^ 
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Mliwtiiftttlieiran&bcr  of  ladKHirert  which  is  |mt  <kmn  «b  nsqumtelbi'  tbvWti- 
i  of  an  estate  of  this  extent  is  at  least  20  too  few ;  bot  I  have  teken  15»  if| 

to  be  ttkiher  under  than  over  ihe  proper  estimator  With  that  additioii  of 
rers  only,  I  have  assumed  Mr.  Taylor's  statement  to  be  correct  throughout^  ami 
e  taken  the  produce  of  the  estate  at  a  value  which  I  believe  isr&  ther  over  than 

the  present  market  value.  I  have  not  bad  documents  to  refer  to,  io  order  t# 
ain  tli^  value  precisely,  but  I  think  it  will  be  fotihd^  upon  reference  to  sudt 
aents,  that  I  am  under  the  mark ;  and  the  result  is,  that  instead  of  the  proprietor 
ng  a  profit  from  the  cultitation  of  the  estate  of  3,0000/.,  he  would  incur  a  lots  of 
I    Mr.  Taylor  himself,  in  one  of  his  answers  shortly  before  furnishing  this  stato* 

confirms  my  observations  upon  it  as  to  the  extent  of  the  labour  required ;  hd 
in  answer  to   question  688,   ''  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of 

could  be  carried  on  to  the  same  extent ;  in  case  of  cane-hole  digging,  I  believe 
uld  require  a  very  high  inducement,  double  or  treble,  or  perhaps  quadfti^le 
,  to  elicit  the  labour.''  Yet  the  wages  put  down  in  this  estimate  of  his  is  not 
ot  greater,  but  much  less,  than  the  wages  paid  under  the  existing  system. 
9.  Have  you  made  out  an  account  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Taylor's,  giving  yoor 
stimate  of  the  dift'erent  sums  ? — I  have. 
0.  Have  the  goodness  to  deliver  it  in? — 

[The  same  was  delivered  in  and  read,  as  follows :] 

?EMENT  applicable  to  the  correction  of  the  one  furnished  by  Mr.  WilUdm  Ti^ld^, 


sm  in  Mr.  Taylor's  Statement  .... 
Add  to  supply  defects  in  nnmber  of  labourers 
and  under  estimate  in  expense,  as  the 
number  of  effective  labourers  ought  be 
taken  at  55  instead  of  40,  or  the  acre  at  71, 
instead  of  5/ 

m 

Add  as  above,  15  labourers  130  days  at  Is.  8d. 

m  ,,«•..... 
Add  as  above,  15  labourers  for  120  days  at 
3s.  l^d.       .        . 

ining  items  according  to  estimate 


[igent  expenses  also  as  estimated 


3gsheads  of  sugar,  at  18/.  per  hogshead 
ncheons  rum,  at  9/ 


Deduct  for  deterioration  in  crops,  l-5th  in  every 
three  years ;  proportion  for  one  year  is 


Annnual  Loss  to  Planter 


£. 
200 

s. 
0 

d. 

0 

£. 

«. 

d. 

80 

0 

0 

280 
649 

9 
3 

0 

487  10 
161  13 

0 
4 

V 

4 

750 

0 

0 

281 

5 

0 

1031  5 
1674  15 

0 
4 

• 
• 

3600 
720 

• 

0 
0 

0 
0 

3635  3  8 
1478  16  10 

5)14 

0 

6 

1 

4320 

0 

0 

288 

0 

0 

4032 

0 

0 

1082 

0 

6 

1.  Taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  clothing  furnished  by  the  master,  and 
lue  of  provisions  furnished  from  the  store,  and  the  value  of  the  pfovisions  obtained 
;  slave  himself,  supposing  a  rent  were  charged  for  his  house  and  provision  grounds, 
r  much  do  you  now  value  in  the  currency  the  remuneration  received  by  a  slave  in 
lid  gang  per  day,  including  every  thing  that  the  master  furnishes  ? — ^That  would 
e  calculation,  and,  indeed,  no  general  calculation,  could  be  applied,  because  the 
leration  of  the  negro  depends  very  much  upon  c'\TCUia%x%.tic«&  \  \\.i^'^«oAai>3e^KS«L 
ies^  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  extent  o\  th^  \B,Tidi\i<&  o^\x^v»k« 
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6672.  Take  <me  estate  which  yoii  have  meDtkmed  as  having  h&ea  ^MafAufy 
your  eye  ? — The  best  estimate  I  could  furnish  would  be  merely  conjectural. 

5673.  Is  it  not  matter  of  account  ? — Not  at  all ;    there  is  no  account  kept  of  it 
would  say,  that  on  the  particular  estate  to  which  1  alluded^  there  are  a  nuakg 
neeroes  who  reap  a  profit  from  the  estate  of  from  10s.  to  20s.  a  day,  and  I  will  stale ' 
I  form  that  estimate  of  it.    The  negroes  are  rather  disposed  to  conceal  the  amor 
their  property  than  to  exhibit  it,  but  I  judge  of  it  from  the  value  of  what  I  see 
carry  to  market. 

5674;  You  will  observe  that  the  provisions  they  carry  to  market  are  not  to  be 
into  the  account  now  in  question,  because  the  provisions  are  the  produce  of 
labour,  and  the  question  only  relates  to  the  value  of  what  is  furnished  by  the  i 
including  the  value  of  land? — ^The  value  of  the  land  must  be  estimated  by  the?j 
its  produce ;  some  laud  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  other  land. 
•   5675.  Do  you  mean  that  in  England  the  rental  of  a  field  of  wheat  is  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  wtieat  growing  upon  it? — I  believe  so. 

5676.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  calculated  with  reference  to  its  power  of 
ducing,  but  not  with  reference  to  the  produce  itself  7 — ^The  produce  itself  pi 

Kwer  of  production.    I  have  not  nuicli  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  thb 
ving  lived  very  little  in  it ;  but  I  have  recently  taken  a  cottage,  with  a  f ew  j 
land,  and  the  value  of  tlie  land  was  enhanced  to  me  by  the  c|uantity  of  hay  that  it 
produce ;  this  land  produces  so  much  hay,  and  therefore  it  is  worth  so  much 
rent  than  other  land  not  so  productive.    In  estimating  the  value  of  land  occa 
the  negro  in  the  same  manner,  there  are  certain  lands  that  are  worth  a  great  dei 
than  other  lands,  and  I  have  known  an  acre  of  land  there  produce  350/.  a  year. 
5677*  Were  you  correctly  understood  as  having  said,  that  because  the  slave 
to  market  produce  to  the  value  of  20s.  a  day,  the  land  was  tu  be  estimated  to  bhi 
anything  like  20s.  a  day? — Nu ;   he  has  the  land  for  nothing.    But  I  am  speakii 
what  he  receives.    If,  for  e;(ample,  I  have  a  piece  of  land  in  Jamaica,  established 
pinery^or  in  a  grapery,  or  in  the  production  of  any  other  valuable  article  of  tbatr~ 
and  if  I  wished  to  rent  it,  I  should  get  an  equivalent  for  the  value  of  the  produce 
the  land  produces. 

5678.  Are  you  not  aware  that  in  Jamaica  it  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for 
eiitate  to  rent  of  an  adjoining  estate  a  parcel  of  land,  for  which  so  much  an  acreis~ 
— It  is  a  common  practice. 

5679.  How  much  an  acre  is  paid  for  that  land  ? — It  entirely  depends  upon  the 
of  what  the  land  is  capable  of  yielding. 

5680.  Can  you  state  the  rent  paid  in  any  instances  ? — I  feel  some  hesitatiai 
stating  precisely  from  recollection;  *but  I  think  I  recollect  land  being  rented  at' 
20/.  to  10s.  an  acre.  -^ 

5681.  In  your  experience  what  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  provision  ground  whiA^ 
slave  and  his  family  can  cultivate,  in  the  26 days  which  are  allowed  bylaw,  in  Jsaiir 
for.him  to  employ  his  labour  in  his  own  ground  ? — I  have  never  made  any  estiiDliB 
the  quantity,  and  that  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

5682.  Taking  the  best  soil  and  the  most  favourable 'circumstances,  what  is  the 
quantity  of  provision  ground  that  a  slave,  with  the  aid  of  his  family,  in  tlie  S 
stilowed  by  law,  can  advantageously  cultivate? — ^I  should  think  he  might  cultivates 

5683.  By  manual  labour,  in  26  days  P — Yes. 
5f)84.  Could  he  dig  six  acres  ? — It  does  not  require  digging.    I  do  not  woiid»jJ 

gentlemen  being  startled  at  this  statement  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  natun* 
the  soil  usually  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  provisions  m  Jamaica.  It  issiM* 
mouldy  soil,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  provisions  is  simply  to  put  in  the  roots  ofi*' 
yamSy  cocoas,  and  plantains,  &c. ;  plantains  require  very  little  cultivation  wben<ffi 
planted,  and  one  man  may  plant  an  acre  in  a  couple  of  days  ;  and  that,  once  dM 
It  requires  no  further  cultivation  whatever.  The  tree  grows,  and  in  order  to  reipll* 
fruit  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  cut  down  the  tree  annually  and  anothefl* 
ceeds  it  the  next  year. 

5685.  Do  not  the  slaves  put  in  annual  roots  ? — They  do  yam  and  cocoa,  and  intf 
almost  all  roots  require  to  be  planted  annually. 

5686.  Does  not  the  land  require  turning  over  for  that  purpose? — Very  litUeinW 
The  yam  does  not  require  to  be  cultivated  annually,  it  rattoons  ;  and  so  does  thecocM 
Ayam-h'tll,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  iarse  space,  about  the  extent  of  this  table  ;  andtftl 

planting,  Mb  is  kept  moulded  liW  uc^covive^  %vfo\w  v\^  m\.Vv  vV\^  root^  which  gnmtHi 
great  bulk^  aqcI  they  require  no  mote  cuUmuo\\\W\\\Vw^^^\^v^«^% 
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•K87.  Do  not  weeds  rise  with  extraordinary  rapidttj  m  that  climate  ? — ^Yes,  weeds 
tay  injure  roots  of  this  description. 

6688.  Is  it  not  necessary  to  keei)  down  the  weeds  throughout  the  provision  grounds  ? 
-It  is,  but  a' very  little  labour  will  do  that. 

5689.  Is  not  occasional  hoeing  necessary  ? — ^Not  constant  hoeing ;  a  few  occasional 
Mdings  will  be  sufficient ;  and  1  have  stated  in  a  former  part  of  my  examination^  that 
ler  the  negro  provisions  are  planted,  a  few  occasional  days  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
se of  keeping  them  in  order  till  they  are  (it  to  be  dug. 

5690.  Then  you  think  that  the  slave,  with'  reference  to  the  products  generally  grown 
the  provision  grounds,  can  plant,  mould  up  tlie  roots,  and  weed  six  acres  of  land  in 
clays  ? — No,  I  did  not  say  so;  I  understood  the  question  to  be,  how  much  land  a 
p*o,  aided  by  his  family,  could  cultivate,  and  I  answered  accordingly  ;  what  I  mean 
fttate  is,  how  nmch  a  negro  and  his  family  could  cultivate  in  bis  ordinary  mode  of 
tivation,  the  various  articles  of  provisions  which  are  usually  cultivated  in  his  grounds ; 
.t  is  what  I  understood  the  question  to  be,  and  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  answer; 
ortion  of  his  land  will  be  appropriated  to  yams ;  another  portion  to  cocoas,  another 
Dochras ;  other  portions  to  a  great  variety  of  peas  and  beans ;  beans  of  a  quality 
equalled  in  Enghjid  for  their  excellence;  potatoes  as  good  as  an v  I  ever  tasted; 
ntains,  herbs,  and,  in  short,  every  vegetable  to  be  found  here,  with  a  great  variety 
others ;  I  say,  that  with  all  those  various  articles  of  provisions,  a  negro  and  his 
oily,  supposing  his  family  consists  of  from  four  to  six,  who  are  able  to  assist  him  in 
5  cultivation,  can  cultivate  six  acres  of  land  in  26  days. 

5691.  Do  the  families  of  the  negroes  average  six  in  number? — No,  they  do  not. 

5692.  Can  you  state  what  the  average  is? — No,  I  really  could  not  state  the  average ; 
km  assuming  a  certain  number  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  this  land. 

6693.  Do  you  think  that  six  would  rarely  be  found  in  a  negro  family  ? — Not  rarely, 

«n. 

£694.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  was  the  average  number  of  a  negro  family  ?— I 

mot. 

^i695.  Is  it  much  less  than  the  average  number  of  English  labourers  ? — I  am  not 

spared  to  say  what  the  average  number  of  the  English  labourers  is. 

^696.  If  the  average  number  should  be  five  in  England,  consisting  of  a  man,  wife 

ul  three  children,  is  that  more  or  less  than  the  average  in  Jamaica? — I  cannot  judge 

)in  any  comparison  with  the  English  labourer. 

6697.  In  your  experience,  are  you  able  to  state  what  is  the  average  amount  of  a  negro 
ttiily  ? — Perfectly  unable  to  state. 

6698.  At  what  age  do  the  negro  children  generally  separate  themselves  from  the 
Use  of  their  father,  and  take  to  new  grounds  and  houses  of  their  own  ? — When  they 
in  a  connexion  to  have  a  family  of  their  own  and  become  domiciled,  and  sometimes 
early  as  at  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  they  claim  a  ground  independent  of  their 
her ;  up  to  that  period  they  work  in  their  father's  grounds. 

>699.  You  have  mentioned  six  acres  as  the  roaxinumi  that  a  family  could  cultivate 
26  days ;  what  is  the  quantity  of  ground  usually  given  to  the  negroes  ? — ^That  enturely 
>ends  upon  circumstances,  upon  the  extent  and  means  of  the  estate. 
>700.  What  is  the  largest  quantity  upon  any  estate  under  your  care  ? — There  are 
Bites  in  which  there  is  no  limit  ? 

>701.  What  is  the  limit  in  the  actual  cultivation  ?  —  I  never  ascertained  the  actual 
tivation ;  there  are  estates  where  there  are  as  many  as  1,000  to  2,000  acres  of  land 
[t  the  negroes  may  cultivate  as  they  please. 

>702.  What  is  the  largest  quantity  actually  cultivated  by  the  negro  families  as  pro- 
ion  grounds  ? — It  is  not  customary  in  Jamaica  to  make  any  survey  of  the  land 
tivated  by  the  negroes,  and  they  generally  cultivate  it  in  a  straggling  way,  here  and 
5  re  where  they  find  the  best  soil ;  if  they  have  land  enough  to  go  upon,  they  cultivate 
it  which  is  most  easily  cultivated  and  most  productive,  so  that  it  is  mipossible 
form  a. judgment  of  the  extent  of  it  in  the  aggregate. 

5703.  Practically  speaking,  it  is  generally  less  than  six  acres? — Generally  speaking 
ih. 

5704.  Is  four  acres  as  much  as  you  think  is  generally  cultivated  ? — I  should  think 
ite. 

5705.  Do  those  provision  grounds  ever  require  manuring  ? — No. 

5706.  What  is  the  rental  you  would  put  on  four  acres  of  land?  —  It  docs  not 
nsist  with  my  knowledge  that  I  ever  had  occasi6v\  to  ^x  \.Vv^  x«wX  ^^  V^^\  ^\  >^^8X 
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5707.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  tan  give  thtm  no  i&fomiido& 
whatever  as  to  what  is  the  estimated  value  of  the  day  labour  of  ad  able-bodied  bIwc, 
inchidine  the  rental  of  his  land  and  house,  and  what  is  furnished  to  him  by  his  maitlr? 
— I  should  be  afraid  to  express  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  actual  value  of  it ;  I  have 
stated  that  I  have  estimated  it  at  so  much,  but  I  have  never  made  a  calculation  tlttt 
would  enable  me  to  speak  with  confidence  upon  the  subject. 

6708.  What  is  your  estimate  of  it? — t  have  stated  before  from  10s,  to  20s.  m  dtjfi 
but  I  would  be  understood  to  allude  in  that  estimate  to  the  most  productive  and  moit 
valuable  land ;  and  with  reference  tu  that  particular  estate  to  which  I  huve  sevenl 
times  referred,  contigious  to  a  market,  and  where  it  produces  the  most  valuable  articloi/ 
such  as  pines  and  grapes,  and  other  articles  of  that  value  and  nature  not  generally  fn* 
duced,  and  where  the  extent  of  land  is  almost  unlimited. 

5709.  Then  you  conceive  that  a  West  India  proprietor  pays  for  his  slave  labourer 
about  seven  times  as  much  as  an  English  farmer  pays  for  a  free  labourer  here  per  dtj? 
—Yes,  in  many  cases  he  does,  and  in  this  way. 

6710.  And  consequently  if  a  sugar  grower  in  the  West  Indies  were  to  pay  to  a  ftM 
labourer  the  current  rate  of  wages  paid  to  labourers  in  England,  he  would  pay  aboofr 
four  times  less  than  he  now  pays,  and  his  profits  would  be  mcreased  in  proportion  ?-■ 
No,  1  did  not  understand  that  to  be  the  question. 

5711.  Are  not  the  profits  of  producing  dependent  upon  the  rate  of  wages  ? — It  is 
so  in  Jamaica,  where  wages  are  not  paid,  at  least  not  in  money. 

6712.  But  in  money's  worth  ? — Yes. 

6713.  And  the  money's  worth  is  estimated  by  you  at  20s.  a^day  ? — ^At  from  10s.  t8 
20s.  in  this  particular  and  abstract  case,  as  I  have  described  it. 

6714.  Do^ou  mean  to  say  that  iu  this  particular  case,  if  a  proprietor  had  not  Al 
slave,  and  did  not  give  him  either  the  supplies  or  the  provisions  and- the  house,  he 
would  pay  from  10s.  to  20s.  each  per  day  ? — No,  1  do  not.  ' 

67I6.  In  the  suth  you  mention  do  you  estimate  so  much  as  a  fair  equivalent  fcN'llK 
use  of  the  land  and  the  house,  and  the  allowance  which  the  slave  receives  in  clotfai^ 
and  salt  fish,  and  so  on  ? — No,  it  is  not  in  that  light  I  understand  the  question. 

57\6»  In  what  light  did  you  understand  the  question? — I  understood  the  questMoM 
be,  what  is  the  value  of  the  product  of  this  land. 

6717-  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  gentleman  employs  a  gamekeeper,  and  he  gives  hhnil 
much  a-week  and  a  cottage  and  a  garden,  which  would  let  from  66s.  to  60s.  a-year,  tfel 
gentleman  of  course,  in  calculating  the  amount  of  the  remuneration  he  makes  to  hii 

famekeeper,  will  estimate  the  value  of  the  house  and  garden,  and  add  that  to  the  wifll 
e  allows  him ;  can  you  in  the  same  way  give  a  calculation  to  the  Committee  of  WM 
you  suppose  the  money  amount  is  of  that  which  the  proprietor  gives  to  his  slave?— 1 
do  not  at  present  possess  the  means  of  making  any  such  calculation,  and  therefore  I 
should  be  afraid  to  answer  the  question. 

67 18.  Taking  an  able-bodied  negro,  what  is  the  value  in  money  of  the  quantity  tf 
clothes  furnished  to  him  per  annum  ?— From  36s.  to  40s. 

6719.  Upon  all  the  estates  you  have  had  to  do  with?—- Yes;  I  am  speakkf 
without  reference  to  documents,  and  in  a  great  measure  conjecturally,  but  tiiat  is  i^ 
impression. 

5720.  What  do  the  articles  consist  of  ?— The  articles  consist  of  two  suits  per  aoiraii! 
composed  of  baize  and  osnaburghs  and  check,  a  hat  and  cap  or  caps  and  handkerchidi. 

6721.  You  are  distinctly  understood  to  state,  that  that  is  the  general  allowance  to 
an  able-bodied  negro  throughout  the  estates  you  had  the  management  of  ?— Yes. 

6722.  Is  not  there  also  a  olanket  ? — Yes. 

6723.  Including  blankets  and  articles  of  that  description,  what  do  you  estimate  toU 
the  value  of  the  articles  furnished  to  the  negro  ? — From  36s.  to  40i. 

6724.  What  do  you  estimate  to  be  the  average  value  of  the  provisions  furnished  fjf 
the  master  to  the  negro,  salt  fish  and  other  articles  of  that  description  ?  —  That  m 
depend  upon  circumstances,  it  vnW  depend  upon  the  wants  of  the  negro;  if  the  negnA 
provisions  fail,  the  master  must  supply  the  deficiency,  and  in  such  cases  the  quanti^ 
will  be  greatly  increased. 

6726.  Cannot  you  state  the  quantity  of  herrings  furnished  to  each  negro  in  eich 

week? — I  am  unable  tu  make  an  estimate  of  the  value,  I  can  state  the  quantity. 

^726,  Du  not  you  know  the  ordinary  price  of  herrings  ? — I  would  rather  be  permitted  L 

to  furnish  a  statement  of  it  than  venluie  lo  tv\ake  owe  from  recollection.  i  • 

5727.  Upon  the  estate  ot  which  you  Viave  svoVexv^Ytfi^  vckmvj  ^\«^H*^te  therey-il^ 

think  about  400.  V 
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5728.  Do  you  recollect  the  quantity  of  herrings  imported  for  the  use  of  that  estate  ? 
—From  250  to  300  barrels,  I  thiuk. 

5729.  Was  the  value  of  provisions  given  to  each  slave  more  than  to  the  amount  ot 
Is.  per  week  Jamaica  currency? — Yes,  very  often  much  more  than  that. 

5730.  Was  it  ds.  ? — I  am  unable  to  state  what  the  amount  upon  the  average  was. 

5731 .  Upon  that  estate,  what  did  you  pay  the  medical  attendant? — Pie  was  paid  10s: 
1  head  for  the  negroes,  and  paid  for  operation  and  for  particular  attendances. 

6732.  Was  there  any  thing  extra  for  lyings-in  ?— Only  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

5733.  According  to  the  statement  you  have  given  to  the  Committee,  each  negro 
boats  as  near  as  may  be  10/.  ])er  annum  for  those  articles^  fur  clothes,  for  provisions 
Mid  the  medical  attendance? — He  costs  much  mora  than  that. 

6734.  Is  there  any  other  article  besides  clothes  and  the  provisions  furnished  to  hrin; 
and  medical  attendance? — I  do  not  recollect  any  other  article  than  his  clothes,  his 
medical  attendance  and  provisions,  the  value  of  which  provisions  varies,  as  I  havfe 
-stated,  according  to  circumstances,  and  sometimes  is  very  great ;  I  have  known  oases 
where  more  than  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  estate  has  heen  paid  for  providing  for 
"llie  negroes  on  occasions  of  unusual  scarcity. 

573s.  There  is  in  addition  to  this  his  house  and  his  grounds ;  now  supposing  him  to 
have  three  acres  of  ground ;  was  that  about  the  average  quantity  of  land  given  to  each 
-%^gro  upon  that  estate? — Upon  that  particular  estate  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
^Ihiostan  unlimited  extent  of  land. 

"  5736.  Generally  speaking,  had  an  able-bodied  negro  under  his  own  cultivation  tnoro 
'"W  less  than  three  acres  of  land  upon  that  estate  ? — ^I  should  say  not. 

5737.  What  should  you  say  that  land  was  worth  per  annum  to  let  per  acre  ? — I 
"l^^feould  say  51.  an  acre. 

"6738.  That  would  be  15/.,  then  adding  that  to  the  former  10/.  it  amounts  to  251.? — 
^es,  those  two  sums  added  amount  to  that. 

6739.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  the  negroes  reap  a  profit  of  from  10s,  to  20s.  a 
^ay ;  taking  it  only  at  10s.  a  day,  it  would  amount  at  least  to  150/.  per  annum.  Now 
^he  object  of  these  questions  is,  to  ascertain  of  what  items  that  150/.  is  composed. 
^T)u  have  stated  that  the  negro  would  receive  in  clothing  to  the  value  of  40s.  per 
^nuro,  that  he  would  receive  lo  the  value  of  3s.  per  week  in  provisions,  and  that  upon 
tke  average  lOs.  would  be  paid  the  medical  attendant,  and  those  items  would 
^ount  to  about  25/.  or  30/.  a  year.  Now  how  is  the  difference  between  the  160/. 
*id  the  30/.  per  annum  to  be  acounted  for  ? — That  is  not  the  Question ;  I  did  not 
^te  what  the  negro  received ;  I  stated  my  estimate  of  what  his  land  was  capable  of 
v^oducing. 

6740.  Do  you  reckon  that  three  acress  of  land  capable  of  producing  125/.  worth  of 
a-roduce  in  a  year  are  only  worth  5/.  an  acre? — I  stated  what  that  land  was  capable  of 
producing  under  its  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  negro  system  of  cultivation ;  I  did 
^ot  mean  to  say  that  it  would  rent  for  that. 

5741.  If  three  acres  of  land  would  yield  produce  worth  125/.  a  year,  how  doyoii 
|gcik>unt  for  the  land  being  generally  let  at  so  low  a  rent  as  you  have  stated  ? — I  have 
M&ted  that  that  particular  description  of  land  producing  those  valuable  articles  of  pro- 
mibns  and  fruit  would  produce  that  amount,  but  in  estimating  the  rent,  I  stated  what 
kt  would  let  for  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  cultivation,  and  not  to  be  let  out  in  gardens, 
nor  could  it  be  rented  in  that  way  or  for  that  purpose. 

5742.  You  have  stated  that  those  three  acres  of  land  with  only  26  days'  labour  upon 
it,  were  capable  of  yielding  produce  worth  at  least  125/.  a  year.  Do  you  still  say  tnat 
three  acres  of  land  under  tho^e  circumstances  are  only  worth  5/.  an  acre  ? — ^This  land 
la  cultivated  in  gardens  by  the  negroes^  and  those  gardens  producing  such  articles  as  I 
liave  described  will  produce  so  much  value,  but  if  you  come  to  rent  it  out  to  the  culti- 
irators  of  coffee  and  other  articles  of  produce  of  that  sort,  certainly  it  is  not  worth  so 

rfiuch,  nor  will  it  produce  so  much. 

5743.  Does  a  sugar  plantation  itself  yield  anything  like  that  profit  per  acre? — It 
does  not ;  and  in  this  cabc  the  negro  land  is  much  better  than  the  generality  of  the 
plantation  land. 

6744.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  many  negroes  reap  a  profit  of  10s.  to  203,  a 
^ay  ? — Not  many;  1  gave  it  as  a  particular  instance  of  the  productiveness  of  land  upon 
One  particular  estate,  cultivated  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

6745.  Upon   the  estates  generally  that  were  under  your  management,  what  da 
^Ou  suppose  to  have  been  the  annual  average  value  v^t  acx^  o^  VVv^  Tifc^<>  \«xA  \a 
^t  r— It  will  depend  upon  circumstances;  I  canttot  i^os?>\\A^  io\\s\  ^xi>  w^\'a.^N"^^^' 
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It  would  depend  upon  its  distance  from  markets,  and  Tarious  other  local  cin«ii\ 
stances. 

5746.  Would  you  tay,  that  it  would  avearge  between  31.  an  acre  and  7'-  an  aont-^ 
It  would  not  let  for  so  much.  ; 

5747.  Do  you  think  it  would  let  at  3/.  an  acre  ? — Some  of  it  woidd  not  let  at  all;  iJi 
renting  would  entirely  depend  upon  its  proxiuiity  to  an  estate,  or  to  the  resideoos  ' 
parties  who  could  cultivate  it.    There  is  very  good  land  in  the  island  unoccupiedi 
never  has  been  cultivated  at  all. 

5748.  Assuming  that  the  land  produced  no  rent  to  the  owner,  would  the  alin{ 
receive  from  the  owner  anything  beyond  the  clothes  and  provisions,  and  the  meififli 
attendance  you  have  stated  ?— in  tnose  cases,  nothing. 

5749.  And  in  fact,  in  all  other  cases,  he  would  receive  just  as  much  as  the  owmr 
mieht  get  for  the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  provision  grounds  he  occupies  ? — Certain^ 
addine  tlie  provisions  he  receives,  with  allowances  ofsiigar  and  rum. 

57^.  What  is  the  value  of  that  allowance  ? — I  should  estimate  the  allowance  d 
sugar  and  rum  at  3s.  a  week. 

6751.  Is  that  allowance  given  for  the  whole  year,  or  merely  in  crop  tinie?---Itii 
l^ven  for  the  whole  year  to  families ;  mothers  receive  an  allowance  of  sugar,  and  lb 
Heroes  ^nerally  receive  rum,  all  the  year  round. 

5752.  Then  that  would  make  the  total  of  the  allowances  given  by  the  roaster  aboil 
32/.  10s.  per  annum  ? — I  do  not  think  the  value  of  the  allowance  of  other  provisMH 
has  been  added.  Flour  and  rice  occasionally,  and  in  fact  regularly  lor  children,  wbM 
there  is  nut  an  abundance  of  provisions.  I  am  unable  to  make  any  average  estinili 
of  the  value  of  them,  so  much  depends  upon  circumstances;  but  I  have  knoM 
instances  where  the  provisions  supplied  to  the  estates  exceeded  in  value  the  amountrf 
the  produce  derived  from  that  estate,  so  that  I  feel  it  impossible  to  make  any  avcnA 
Oidculation  of  the  exjiense  of  the  negroes  to  the  estate ;  that  can  be  best  ascerUioetf 
perhaps,  by  the  average  product  of  the  estate  to  the  master,  after  accounting  for^ 
produce,  and  deducting  such  expense. 

5753.  Can  you  state  the  average  cost  of  an  able-bodied  negro  to  his  roaster  upon 
ordinary  estate,  and  can  you  also  state  what  are  the  wages  paid  for  tlie  hire  of  a  j< " 
gang? — ^I  am  unable  to  state  what  would  lie  the  average  value  of  die  expense  of  a 
to  his  master;  I  have  said  that  it  depends  so  much  upon  circumstances,  and  that 
can  be  only  ascertained  by  the  proceeds  which  the  master  can  put  into  his  pecketafifll^ 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  negroes.  f 

57^*  In  contemplating  what  the  master  obtains  from  the  service  of  the  slave,  (ii 
you  contemplate  something  in  the  shape  of  an  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  reari^l 
him  till  the  time  he  got  any  work  at  all  from  him,  and  tlie  expense  also  of  maintaiflBI 
him  when  he  ceases,  in  consequence  of  age  or  sickness,  to  be  able  to  work  any  iaoffli 
-—These  circumstances  have  not  been  made  a  matter  of  question. 

5755.  What  do  you  pay  per  day  for  the  hire  of  a  jolibiug  slave  ?—Ttiree  sLilIiiy 
and  four-pence  a  day  generally. 

5756.  When  you  speak  of  the  value  of  the  provision  grounds  of  the  negro  il 
Jamaica,  does  not  much  of  the  value  of  those  negro  grounds  arise  from  their  bcpi 
appendant  to  an  estate,  and  being  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  an  estate  ? — ^The  eftrt 
of  what  I  have  stated  is,  I  cunceive,  to  show,  that  the  value  of  the  Krouods  entiiclf 
depends  upon  their  being  attached  to  the  plantation;  and  I  stated  that  there  wis ■ 
l^ood  land  in  tlie  island  as  any  under  cultivation  by  estates'  negroes,  that  was  in  pout  rf 
lact  of  no  value,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  rented,  aud  remained  unoccupied  aai 
unproductive  to  the  owner.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  average  per  head  of  tiie 
cost  of  negroes  to  the  master  upon  such  a  computation  as  has  been  here  roade.  Itk 
not  by  these  items  of  immediate  outlay  in  the  purchase  of  his  clothing  or  the 
furnishing  him  with  provisions,  or  the  expense  of  medical  attendance,  that  tbe  whole 
expense  attending  a  negro  caiii  be  estimated,  and  I  iind  it  impossible  to  detail  froa 
recollection  ail  the  expenses  that  the  master  is  subject  to  on  account  of  his  negro  fian 
his  birth. 

5757.  Do  you  believe  that  an  experienced  planter  cannot  afford  that  infornutioOi 
or  that  he  has  not  afforded  it  ? — I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  furnish  tbe 
information.  1  have  for  particular  individual  negroes  belnnging  to  an.  estate,  iode* 
pendent  of  those  average  charges,  paid  as  much  as  50/.  or  60/.,  and  in  some  other 


loo/,  for  medical  attendance,  not  every  year,  but  occasionally.  I 

5758,  If  with  referetice  to  the  value  -^ovv  aXX^cVv  v.q  vV\«  grounds  and  the  otherl 
Mliowancea  you  made  to  the  neg;ro^S|  \\\^t*\^  x^  \i^  cot\?i\^«i^^  ^  >X\^\v\\^-^i^\«teLiht/ 
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is  now  paying  to  the  slave,  it  appears  that  it  would  exceed  fhe  hire  which  he 
w-ould  have  to  jmy  to  him  as  a  free  person ;  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
Vfiinion  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  would  be  carried  on  by  emancipated  persons 
aA  a  uiuch  greater  ex{>ense  than  it  is  now  carried  on  by  the  slave  population? — 
E  never  entertained  an  opinion  that  cultivation  could  be  carried  on  by  emancipated 
IMmiir. 

*  6769.  Acconling  to  the  estimate  you  have  given  of  the  value  of  the  articles 
Furnished,  and  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land,  it  would  seem  that  the  owner  was  now 
But  of  pocket  in  respect  of  the  labour  of  hia  slave,  a  larger  sum  than  he  would  be 
Mmiially  out  of  pocket  if  that  slave  were  emancipated,  and  he  simply  paid  him  wages, 
Jf  that  were  so,  how  would  you  reconcile  that  with  your  previous  statement,  that  the 
^tioltivation  of  sugar  by  emancipated  persons  would  be  attendefl,  to  the  owner  of  the 
-estate,  with  greater  expense  than  the  present  system  of  cultivation  under  slave  lalxnir  ? 
—-I  must  suppose  that  I  did  not  understand  the  former  question,  for  I  never  estimated 
^ttie  vaUie  paid  to  the  negro  at  what  I  stated  the  land  was  capable  of  produciue  under 
the  peculiar  circunibtances  alluded  to.  I  understood  that  the  question  proposed  to  me 
^2^,  what  would  be  the  value  of  what  that  land  was  capable  of  producing,  not  what  the 
■%nd  was  worth  to  the  proprietor. 

6760.  Would  the  actual  product  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Jamaica  be 
^feir  criterion  for  estimating  the  actual  value  of  the  laud ;  and  if  not,  state  the  reason 
■'••by  it  would  not  be  so  ? — It  would  not  be  a  fair  criterion  for  estimating  the  value  of 
^^d  generally,  since  the  value  would  depend  upon  its  contiguity  to  the  residence  of 
^^^iosons  requiring  it  for  cultivation. 

I*   6761.  Supposing  an  estate  were  thrown  up,  and  the  negroes  remove  to  any  other 
^*J8tate,  what  would  then  be  the  value  of  those  provision  grounds  ?— -They  would  proba- 
cy be  of  no  value. 

^    6762.  Then  the  value  you  attach  to  them  is  that  which  results  from  their  being 
'I'ppendant  to  the  estate,  and  from  the  necessity  the  owner  is  under  of  having  those 
I  lands  ? — Certainly. 

6763.  Suppose  the  case  of  those  grounds  reverting  to  the  master,  and  having  to  be 
let  out  to  the  whole  population  of  tfamaica,  consisting  of  slaves  as  well  as  free  people, 
^hat  do  you  consider  would  be  the  sum  which  the  master  could  get  for  the  rent  of 
those  lands?— It  would  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances,  and  upon  the  locality  of 
the  land ;  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  average  estimate  of  what  would  be  the  value  of 
land  under  such  circumstances. 

6764  In  the  case  where  the  slave  sold  produce  to  the  amount  of  from  10s.  to  20s. 
«  duy,  where  was  the  land  situated  upon  which  he  raised  that  oroduce  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  he  sold  produce  to  the  value  of  20s.  a  day ;  I  estiinated  the  value  of  the  produce 
he  sold  at  from  lOs.  to  20s.  a  day.  The  land  to  which  I  alluded  is  situated  in  St.  An- 
drew's, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  part  of  it  six  and  part  about  eight  miles  from 
Kingston.  The  particular  case  I  alluded  to  was  the  Duke  of  Buckinzham's  estate. 
The  negroes  have  their  houses  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  garoens  attached. 
Their  provision  grounds  are  upon  detached  land,  at  a  further  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles. 

5765.  The  produce  so  sold  by  the  slave  was  the  surplus  proiiuce,  after  supplying  the 
wants  of  himself  and  family? — Certainly. 

5766.  And  this  surplus  produce  was  uken  to  the  market  at  Kingston?— Yes. 

5767.  Supposing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation  for 
sugur,  and  the  provision  pounds  only  cultivated,  would  not  the  same  demand  exist  for 
the  surplus  produce  at  Kmgston-markel  ? — Certainly. 

5768.  Consequently,  if  ihe  slave  ceased  cultivating  the  three  acres  of  land,  would 
not  any  white  man  find  it  very  profitable  upon  three  acres  of  land  at  5/.  an  acre  rent 
to  raise  produce  worth  125/.  a  year  ?— I  apprehend  he  would,  if  the  white  man  could 
cultivate  it,  and  could  have  the  facilities  of  carrying  it  to  market  tliat  the  slave  had  ; 
the  slave  carried  his  produce  to  market  upon  horses  or  asses  maintained  on  the  estate, 
and  occasionally  they  have  the  assistance  of  the  estate's  carts. 


case. 


5770.  Is  not  the  rate  of  profit  very  high  upon  the  employment  of  labour  and  capitol 
in  Jamaica  at  present;  if  three  acres  ot  land  let  for  St.au  aftw  xtw\.  H<\il  ^>fcViVi&l, 
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a  year  gross  produce,  with26day*s  labour  upon  it?-~I  have  throughout  repreaany 
this  as  a  peculiar  cas«y  which  can  have  no  general  aiiplication. 

577 !•  Are  there  not  some  peculiar  advantages  arising  from  a  stream  ninniog  tfarouglk  P 
that  property,  and  various  other  circumstances  that  give  it  value  ? — I  conceived  I  ni 
stated  such  particulars  already  as  would  enable  the  Commiitee  to  comprebeud  why  tbii 
particular  land  should  be  so  productive.  I  have  stated  that  its  products  were  pinet 
apples,  grapes,  and  fruits,  such  as  are  usually  produced  in  gardens,  and  bore  a  very  high  f 
price  in  the  market ;  I  have  not  attempted  to  represent  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  geami  ^ 
value  of  land  in  the  island.  r 

5772.  Taking,  for  instance,  an  estate  with  the  same  number  of  negroes  and  the  um 
quantity  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  where  pines  are  not  congenial,  would  it  be 
possible  that  any  land  there  could  make  such  a  return  ? — Certainly  not. 

£773.  Would  not  the  contiguity  of  tlie  Hope  estate  to  Kingston  of  itself  affoid  a 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  negroes,  having  grounds,  in  the  way  of  furniftliiog  dn 
ships,  both  men-of-war,  and  merchantmen,  and  others  ? — Certainly ;  I  have  otAof 
voured  to  make  it  understood  that  the  value  of  their  grounds  arose  from  those  cv* 
cum  stances. 

5774.  Therefore,  just  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  a  good  market,  and  dn 
diminished  power  of  producing  in  the  land,  would  be  the  less  value,  by  way  ofooo- 
pensation,  tnat  the  slave  would  receive  } — The  profits  derived  by  the  nejgro  woidd  ocr« 
tainly  be  less.  I  did  not  contemplate  this  in  the  nature  of  compensation^  because  fl 
fiur  exceeds  any  compensation  which  any  labourer  could  expect  to  receive. 

577^*  The  profits  upon  his  land  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  sterility  ul 
fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  contiguity  to  the  market? — Exactly  so.  ^ 

5776.  Would  the  amount  gained  by  the  negro  in  Clarendon  bear  any  proportion  ti  ^"^ 
the  amount  gained  in  St.  Andrew's  ? — Not  upon  this  particular  estate.  ^, 

6777*  And  in  Clarendon,  which  is  at  a  distance  from  any  good  market,  the  value  ef  '''^ 
land  is  less  ? — It  is,  of  course,  less. 

5778.  So  that  althouf^h  the  negro  would  receive  120/.  or  150/.  for  three  acres  of  hfli 
in  Saint  Andrew's,  he  might  not  get  10/  from  three  acres  in  Clarendon  ? — He  ikhM 
pot  get  any  thing  hke  in  the  same  proportion, 

5779.  Do  not  the  Hope  estate  negroes  supply  to  a  great  extent  the  shipping  |dacetk 
Kingston  with  piues  and  grapes  and  various  Iruits  ? — They  do. 

5780.  Are  the  Hope  estate  negroes  very  profligate  and  lavish  in  their  expenditon  1 
— Some  of  them  are ;  I  have  known  of  tnem  give  twenty  guineas  for  hia  wedding 
cake. 

6781.  Do  any  of  them  accumulate,  in  a  few  years,  immense  wealth  ? — I  stated  ytt*  \^ 
terday,  that  I  knew  an  estate  where  I  believed  a  great  many  heads  of  families  posse^Ni  ' 
property  from  200/.  to  3,000/. ;  I  did  not  mention  the  estate,  but  the  one  I  had  in  ct»» 
lemplation  was  tlie  one  I  am  now  speaking  of.  . 

5782.  Did  the  old  Hope  negro  die  before  you  quitted  the  island? — ^Yes. 

5783.  Had  not  he  accumulated  considerable  wealth? — It  was  so  understood;  buttt 
I  have  mentioned,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  iM 
negroes'  wealth.  I  judge  of  their  wealth  from  the  circumstances  I  have  been  detijlii(^ 
the  value  I  attach  to  the  products,  which  I  observe  them  daily  carrying  to  market,  «pd 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  and  the  style  of  their  houses ;  I  may  relate  au  lAr 
stance  in  illustration.  I  went  to  a  negro  cottage  upon  the  Hope  estate ;  he  was  not  it 
home,  but  L  met  him  on  my  return,  and  told  him  I  had  been  at  his  house ;  he  aid, 
**  I  am  very  sorry  I  was  not  at  home,  for  I  would  have  asked  you  to  take  a  ghssflf 
Madeira  with  me."  I  state  these  circumstances  as  examples  of  the  maoxier  in  wiudj 
those  persons  live,  and  the  means  they  have  of  so  living. 

5784.  Is  there  much  land  upon  ttie  Hope  estate  that  is  capable  of  being  coltit 
▼ated  in  the  manner  you  have  stated? — Every  negro  family  has  a  very  extouhf  li 
garden,  and  the  greater  part  of  1,000  acres  of  detached  land  is  appropriated  !>  | 
^eir  use.  j  ' 

5785.  Has  the  Hope  estate  been  productive  as  a  sugar  estate  ? — It  has  been  in  tina   ^ 


past. 

5786.  Has  it  of  late  years? — Of  late  years  I  am  unable  to  state  from  experience,  QOC 

having  had  the  charge  of  it ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  ic  has  not  been  producdve;  I 

have  heard  that  it  is  not  so. 

S/87»  How  many  acres  do  you  think  there  might  have  been  of  ground  capebkof 

tmag  cultivsLted  as  garden  ground? — AVmo^X  \3[i^  viWV^  qI  >Xv^\dxA\ak cajole  of  bdD| 
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lUiffted  as  gardep  ground^  and  will  produce  those  articles  of  fruit  I  have  beeu  enu- 
eratlng. 

^738.  Would  not  it  have  been  more  beneficial  to 'the  Duke  to  have  cnltivated  the 
(t^te  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Kingston  with  those  articles  than  for  the  purpose  of 
duva^ing  sugar? — ^That  has  been  suggested,  and  even  contemplated,  I  believe;  why 

was  not  adopted  I  do  not  know,  it  having  the  further  advantage  of  being  capaible  of 
TijB^tion. 

5/89.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  have  been  of  more  advantage,  if  employed  in 
bat  way,  than  it  has  been  with  the  profits  derived  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  from 
^mr  planting? — I  am  persuaded  it  would. 

5790.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Sir  Lawrence  Halsted  ?— Yes. 

5791.  And  with  Admiral  Douglas  ?—Y(s. 

5792.  And  you  have  alreadv  stated  with  Admiral  Fleming  ? — I  was  very  slightly 
icqualnted  with  Admiral  Fleming. 

5793.  Do  you  conceive  that  Admiral  Fleming,  during  his  stay  in  Jamaica,  had  the 
laroe  pneans  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  general  character  and  condition  of 
the  slave  population,  and  with  the  general  mode  of  treatment  of  the  slaves  as  either 
|ir Lawrence  Halsted  or  Admiral  Douglas? — Certainly  not;   Sir  Lawrence  Halsted 

Sid  Admiral  Douglas,  I  believe,  severally  resided,  constantly  almost,  three  years  in 
e  islaud,  and  durmg  that  time  travelled  a  good  deal  through  the  country  and  visited 
Natations  in  different  parishes.  Admiral  Fleming  resided  in  the  island  but  a  v^ry 
ihort  time,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  his  visiting  any  part  of  it,  except  that  district  in 
yhich  his  mountain  cottage  was  situated,  and  probably  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spanish  Town,  to  which  he  sometimes  went. 

5794.  Have  you  not  been  upon  estates  at  a  time  when  Governors  and  Admirals  and 
»eneral  Officers  have  been  there  ? — I  have. 

5795.  Does  it  consist  with  your  kViowledgc  that  there  were  any  expedients  resorted 
D  or  hinted  at,  even  by  the  owner  or  the  overseer  or  manager,  that  care  should  be 
iken  to  exhibit  nothing  that  could  give  offence  or  that  could  excite  suspicion  on  the 
art  of  the  Governor  or  Admirals  or  General  Officers,  and  that  the  best  face  was  to  be 
lut  upon  the  estate  or  plantation  in  order  to  meet  their  eye  ? — No ;  I  am  perfectly 
atisfied  that  that  never  was  the  case.  Admiral  Halsted  has  visited  plantations  with 
ne,  where  we  have  gone  when  the  estates  were  unprepared  fur  his  appearance,  and  he 
uis  been  conducted  without  reserve  into  the  negro  village,  and  had  opportunities  of 
isiting  their  houses  and  the  whole  establishment. 

5/96.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  consistently  with  your  know- 
^ge  and  experience,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  Sir  Ijawrence  Halsted  and 
»|her  Admirals  and  Governors  have  visited  properties  without  any  previous  intiroai- 
jon  being  given  of  their  intention  of  arrival  ? — This  intimation  may  have  been  given 
3Dly  that  the  General  Officer  might  be  received  in  a  manner  becoming  his  rank,  but 
for  no  other  purpose.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  there  never  was  any  alteration 
inade  in  the  proceedings  on  an  estate,  or  the  appearance  of  the  slaves  on  those 
occasions. 

5797.  Did  you  know  much  of  Admiral  Fleming,  or  did  you  see  much  of  him  ?-«- 
I  have  stated  that  I  knew  very  little  of  him  ;  1  have  met  him,  I  called  upon  him  upop 
(lis  arrival,  he  returned  my  visit,  and  I  met  him  once  or  twice  more. 

5798.  Though  other  Admirals  may  have  seen  more  slaves  attended  by  the  overseers, 
et,  from  anything  you  know  to  the  contrary,  may  not  Admiral  Fleming,  unattended 
\y  the  overseers,  have  had  considerable    intercourse  with  the  slaves  ? — He  may 

for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  I  have  stated  that  he  had  not  the  same 
opportunities,  nor  had  he  the  same  length  of  time  that  the  other  gentlemen  had  to 
make  his  observations. 

5799.  Being  so  near  Admiral  Fleming's  residence,  did  you  hear  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  estates  unaccompanied  by  the  overseer? — Never. 

5800.  Do  you  recollect  the  period  when  Mr.  Huskisson's  despatch  arrived  in  Jamaica, 
l.nd  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  1827^  stating  the  disallowance 
ttf  the  Slave  Law  in  1826  ?--Yes. 

5801.  Du  you  recollect  whether  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston  about 
that  time? — If  it  arrived  in  1827  I  niust  have  been  not  far  off. 

5802.  Du  you  recollect  the  Governor  communicating  to  the  Assembly  the  despatch 
Df  Mr.  Huskisson,  stating  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave  Law,  on  account  of  the  sectarian 
clauses  it  contained  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  the  circumstance. 

6803.  Do  you  recollect  at  {tisLt  period  finding  that  lUaia  ^OtS  «&.^  ^i&W^^^'cX^Tfiks^^'^ 
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the  siaves  upon  their  learning  that  the  Slave  Law  had  been  disallowed  ?— >I  did 
observe  nor  hear  of  any  at  ihe  time.  ^  ^ 

5804.  The  following  circiimf^tance  has  been  stated  by  Admiral  Fleming  as  hi!iiB|I^ 
happened  when  he  was  \\\  the  West  Indies  :  ''The  packet  arrived  on  Thursday  will 
an  account  of  the  Slave  Law  not  being  allowed  in  18*28 ;  on  Friday  it  was  oomnm- 
nicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  on  Saturday  I  was  going  to  the  Mouniaio ;  1 1^ 
met  all  the  slaves  stopped  in  the  road,  in  such  lar^e  numbers  as  to  create  some 
anprehension  in  my  mind  that  there  was  something  irregular  going  to  take  place,  md 
therefore,  before  I  went  up  to  the  Mountain,  I  made  inquiry;  L  could  not  get  uj 
distinct  reason  for  their  stopping  from  the  persons  there;  some  of  them  told  roe  tint 
the  old  market  was  come  again,  and  I  thought  it  was  some  fair  they  were  ^ing  ti 
hold ;  however,  when  I  fell  in  with  a  white  man,  I  found  then  that  they  had  ait  kiKiwn 
that  the  Slave  Law  was  disallowed,  and  that  consequently  the  Sunday  market  would 
take  place ;  and  those  people  were  30  miles  distant  from  Spanish  Town,  where  the 
news  was  only  communicated  on  the  morning  before,  and  every  one  of  them  knew  it, 
and  it  was  known  perfectly  well  in  the  Mountain  when  I  went  up.*'  Can  you  call  to 
your  recollection  anv  circumstances  which  induce  you  to  know  that  the  first  commsL' 
nication  of  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave  Law  to  the  island  was  made  by  the  Govemort 
message  to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  commencement  of  its  sitting  ? — I  cannot  aH  1^ 
to  mind  any  circumstance.  rj 

5805.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave  Law  having  in-ifd  1^ 
in  Jamaica  before  its  disallowance  was  made  known  in  the  island,  and  consequentlyt'p^ 
question  arising  whether  a  conviction  that  had  taken  place  of  a  |»erson  uponwm.  '^^ 
trial  slave  evidence  was  admitted  could  be  sustained  ?— I  recollect  some  discussian^ 
upon  the  subject  of  that  trial,  but  nothing  further. 

5806.  Do  you  rcculiect  the  llcv.  Mr.  Cuoper,  a  clergyman,  who  was  at  Geoipi 
estate — Mr.  Hibbert's  ? — I  do. 

5807.  Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  religioa 
instruction  of  the  slaves  upon  that  plantation  ? — I  have  met  him  upon  the  e»UK; 
I  was  one  of  Mr.  Ilibberi's  attornies,  and  occasionally  visited  the  estate,  and  m  nae'| 
of  those  visits  I  met  Mr.  Cooper,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  upoDtfaC! 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  for  which  purpose  he  was  eiprenlj 
sent  out. 

5808.  Did  he  ever  complain  to  you  of  any  obstruction  being  interposed  to  hii|| 
imparting  rcligiuus  instruction  to  the  slaves  upon  the  estate  ? — He  had,  if  I  recoUeet'l 
right,  been,  at  the  time  [  saw  him,  twelve  or  eighteen  months  upon  the  estate,  and 
he  made  no  complaint,  nor  gave  any  intimation  of  any  Kuch  obstruction  ;   on  the 
contrary,  I  understood  him  to  say  that  every  facility  had  been  afforded  him  for  tbi 
accomplishment  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  object  in  sending  him  .there.     He  collected  the 
negroes  while  I  was  there,  and  particularly  the  young  ones,  and  he  allowed  men 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  progress  they  had  made  in  instruction  ;    and  I  recoUeet 
his  observmg,  that  he  thought  the  younger  negroes,  the  children  of  a  certain  9^ 
were  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  had  made  considerable  progress,  but  the 
adults  very  little ;  and  that  although  they  seemed  to  attend  with  diligence  when  be 
first  came,  the  number  at  their  meetings  subsequently  very  much  diminished,  ind 
therefore    feared    that    success  in  imparting  instruction  to  that  portion   was  very 
doubtful. 

5809.  How  many  plantations  were  you  in  charge  of  at  one  time  ? — I  think  I  haw 
had  the  superintendence  in  one  way  or  the  other,  either  directly  or  occasiooall/y 
joined  with  other  gentlemen,  of  as  many  as  30  at  one  time. 

5810.  And  you  had  as  many  as  7,000  or  8,000  negroes  under  your  charged 
Yes. 

5811.  Were  you  able  to  make  yourself  master  of  the  exact  state  and  condilwo  of 
those  negroes  during  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  conceive  tliat  I  understood  perfectly  their 
exact  state  and  condition.  |' 

M12.  How  many  times  in  the  year  could  you  visit  each  of  the*  plantations  under  f 
your  charge  ? — My  visits  to  the  estates  depended  upon  circumstances.    To  those 
estates  that  had  resident  attornies  my  visits  were  less  frequent.    To  those  that  wen  " 
under  the  immediate  and  sole  charge  they  were  more  frequent,  perhaps  once  a  moolb 
or  once  in  two  or  three  months,  acconling  to  circumstances. 
5813.  How  many  were  there  under  your  immediate  charge  without  a  resideflt 
attorney  ?-- Eight  or  ten. 
5814.  For  wbnt  length  of  time  did  you  leraivw  \>v^ti  vl\^  ^%\aX»  >«\«Ki  ^wl  xwted 
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bifm  generally? — Sometimes  two  days,  sometimes  a  week,  and  sometimes  not  so 
mg,  1  visited  some  dail^r ;  the  Hope  estate  I  visited  daily  for  some  time ;  others 
visited  frequently,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  remain  so  long ;  but  upon  those 
[here  my  visits  were  not  so  frequent,  I  made  a  longer  stay,  that  I  might  have  an 
pportuftity  of  ascertaining  their  condition. 

5815.  Did  not  you  carry  on  extensive  commercial  concerns  in  Kingston  besides  ? 
-Yes. 

5816.  Had  you  ample  opportunities  of  carrying  on  your  commercial  concerns,  and  at 
tke  same  time  to  visit  the  estates,  and  to  remain  upon  them  long  enough  to  ascertain 
^  exact  condition  of  the  negroes  ? — I  had  ;  having  a  partner  generally,  and  always 
brtipetent  clerks  to  carry  on  tlie  commercial  department  in  my  absence. 

..  58]  7-  How  much  of  the  year,  generally  speakmg,  were  you  at  Kingston? — I  should 
i^  two-thirds  of  my  time. 

5818.  Had  you  any  other  partner  during  the  time  Mr.  Taylor  was  with  you  in 
Jftrtnership  ? — I  had  part  of  the  time  my  brother. 

^5819.  When  you  visited  the  estates,  did  you  derive  your  information  of  their  con- 
pbn  from  the  overseers,  or  from  any  otlier  person  upon  the  estate,  or  how  ? — ^I 
Itrlved  it  from  my  own  observation. 

,  5820.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  what  passed  in  your  absence  ? — ^There 
ma  a  journal  kept  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  estates  which  I  inspected. 
^  5821.    Who  kept  this  journal  ? — ^The  overseer,  or   the   book-keeper  under  his 
Urection. 

£822.  Did  that  journal  contain  an  account  of  all  the  punishments  inflicted  ? — ^It  did 
Uerly. 

£823.  From  what  period  ? — Perhaps  for  the  last  six  years. 

£824.  Of  all  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  driver  or  by  the  overseers  ? — Of  all  the 
iiiishments  inflicted  upon  the  estates. 

5825.  Either  by  the  driver  or  the  overseer  ? — By  any  person. 

5826.  You  have  stated  that  the  negro  character  materially  differs  upon  different 
•tates,  in  what  respects  have  you  observed  the  negro  character  to  differ  ? — I  have 
dBcrved  it  differ  in  this  respect,  that  in  some  instances  they  are  industrious,  orderly, 
3d  docile,  in  others  they  are  idle,  dissipated,  and  ungovernable. 

5827-  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  upon  the  same  estate,  or  that 
vo  estates  differ  the  one  from  the  other? — ^The  individuals  on  the  same  estates  differ 
i  their  dispositions  of  course,  but  I  allude  particularly  to  the  difference  upon  different 
States. 

5828.  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  mode  of  management  being  different  upon 
ach  estate  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does,  for  they  have  been  under  the  same  management ; 

allude  to  estates  under  my  own  management. 

5829.  To  what  cause  then  do  you  attribute  the  difference  of  character  upon  estates 
inder  the  same  management  ? — I  can  ascribe  no  cause  for  it ;  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
latural  disposition  of  the  negroes. 

5830.  Does  the  natural  disposition  of  the  negroes  differ  upon  one  estate  from  what 
t  is  upon  another  ? — So  it  would  seem. 

5831.  Do  they  possess  less  understanding  or  a  less  power  of  reason  ? — No. 

5832.  Then  in  what  respect  do  you  observe  this  extraordinary  difference  ? — I  have 
ust  stated  the  respect  in  which  they  differ. 

5833.  Can  you  state  to  Uie  Committee  any  cause  for  this  difference? — 1  cannot; 
there  is  no  apparent  cause. 

5834.  Is  there  any  perceivable  difference  between  the  negroes  in  one  part  of  the 
island  and  the  negroes  in  another? — Ncne ;  there  is  no  physical  difference. 

5835.  Do  the  negroes  in  one  particular  part  of  the  island  differ  materially  in  cha« 
racter  from  those  in  another  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  just  been  giving  an  instance. 

5836.  And  you  cannot  state  any  particular  reason  for  it? — I  cannot;  I  have  been 
^ery  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  extraordinary  diflerence,  but  I  have  found  an 
extraordinary  difference  in  the  character  of  the  negroes  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

5837*  Your  attention  being  arrested  by  this  diflerence  in  the  character  of  two  gangs 
*f  negroes  upon  adjoining  estates,  have  you  ever  inquired  into  the  difference  in  the 
Management  of  the  negroes  upon  those  adjoining  estates  ? — The  management  was  the 
^me,  it  was  my  own. 

6838.  Were  they  under  the  same  overseer? — ^No. 

5839.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  investigate  whether  \h^  d\S[^\^:!Cw\.  ^^^t^^^ts 
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adopted  any  thing  like  different  treatment? — I  had,  of  course,  an  opportunity  of  seen 
their  respective  modes  of  treatment ;  they  were  the  same,  tliey  were  both  under  th 
same  system  as  prescribed  by  myself. 

5840.  Are  you  sure  that  there  was  no  greater  severity  of  punishment  clandestine, 
exercised  ? — I  state  my  decided  conviction  that  that  is  impossible ;  the  characterof  ih 
negro  is  to  complain,  even  tliough  he  has  no  well-grounded  cause  of  complaint. 

6841.  Was  the  reli<TOus  instruction  upon  the  two  estates  tlie  same  ? — Precisely. 

5842.  Had  any  missionaries  access  to  one  estate  and  not  access  to  the  other  ?— The 
had  not. 

5843.  Have  you  ascertained  these  facts  yourself? — ^They  are  the  result  of  my  ow 
observation. 

5844.  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe  mgq 
character,  for  a  person  to  be  resident  upon  an  estate? — It  is  necessary,  1  conceive^ 2i 
order  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge,  to  oe  resident.  i 

5845.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  residing  upon  an  estate  constantly  superinteodiq|i 
the  condition  of  the  negroes,  provided  he  is  a  person  of  observation,  wou  1(1  acquirer 
most  accurate  information,  and  more  accurate  information  than  any  one  else  ?—l 
ought  to  acquire  more  accurate  information  than  any  one  that  has  not  resided  upoBii|i 
estate.  ] 

5846.  Po  you  think  that  any  person  visiting  an  estate  for  a  day  or  two  canowl 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  negro  character  as  an  individual  residing  upon  the 
and  mixing  with  them  constantly? — I  think  a  person  visiting  an  estate  and  ren 
upon  it  for  a  week  in  one  three  months,  and  a  week  in  another  three  months,  and] 
haps  residing  upon  that  estate  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  course  of  a  year,  andsfrpi; 
himself  diligently  to  observe  the  habits  and  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  ne^ 
has  as  complete  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  character  as  it  is  possible  anyi 
can  have. 

5847.  As  much  as  if  he  resided  the  whole  year? — ^As  much  as  if  he  resided  the 
year.  Indeed  I  believe  no  man,  unless  it  be  the  overseer  (and  even  he  cannot), 
the  whole  year  uninterruptedly  upon  any  estate. 

5848.  Who  is  left  in  charge  of  the  estate  when  the  overseer  goes? — ^Thei 
keepers.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  overseer  often  leaves  the  estate,  bot 
business  of  the  estate  compels  him  to  do  so  occasionally.    It  is  the  object  of  r 
proprietor  to  ensure  as  constant  a  residence  of  the  overseer  as  possible. 

5849.  You  have  stated  that  some  of  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Taylor  appeared  (0| 
chimerical,  will  you  state  what  those  schemes  were? — The  scheme  he  has  jofti 
mitted.  I'ii, 

5850.  Did  you  ever  see  that  scheme  before  ? — I  did. 

5851.  Where  did  you  first  see  it? — I  saw  it  first  in  an  Abstract  that  Mr.  Scott UT«; 

5852.  The  question  refers  to  the  period  whilst  you  were  in  Jamaica,  what  were  mt, 
schemes  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  which  you  thought  chimerical  ? — He  had  various  schew 
one  of  them  I  stated  in  the  early  part  of  my  examination ;  it  was  the  sepantioBi 
the  sexes,  and  adopting  means  to  lock  up  or  secure  the  female  sex  from  all  int       ' 
with  the  male  sex  at  night. 

5853.  What  estate  was  that  upon  ? — ^It  was  upon  Sheldon  estate. 

5854.  Had  that  estate  been  long  under  your  charge  ? — It  had,  for  some  years. 

5855.  Did  he  state  any  particular  reason  for  it? — He  stated  no  reason  to  me; 
proposition  was  not  made  to  me ;  I  heard  it  from  the  overseer. 

5856.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  stated  any  reason  ? — None. 

5857.  Upon  the  estates  of  which  you  had  the  chaige  was  marriage  generally 
place  among  the  negroes  during  your  time  ? — Marriage  was  frequent ;  I  am  not 
pared  to  say  that  it  was  general ;  I  had  frequent  applications  for  permission  to  bivc%( 
ceremony  performed  ;  the  minister  usually  required  it.  Jij 

5858.  Did  not  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  under  your  charge  live  for  the  ino8t| 
n  a  state  of  concubinage,  without  any  marriage  ceremony? — They  did. 

5859.  Were  any  measures  adopted  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that 
of  concubinage  ? — I  gave  every  encouragement  to  marriaage. 

5860.  Did  you  do  so  from  the  first  time  that  you  took  charge  of  estates  ?— T 
50;  I  think  I  may  state  with  confidence  from  the  first  time  I  took  charge  of  e!l*|S 
that  I  gave  every  encouragement  to  marriage;  it  was  my  feeling  and  my  disposit 

and  lousht  here  perhaps  to  remaik  th^t  L  Uid  not  assume  the  management  of' 
estates  tSli  about  fourteen  years  ago. 
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5861.  Speaking  of  fourteen  years  ago,  upon  an  estate  of  150  negroes  upon  it,  werc^ 
Kre  ten  persons  married  upon  the  average  ? — I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  14 
ars  ago  there  were  so  many  married,  nor  woukl  I  say  that  there  were  not. 

5862.  Was  there  any  religious  instruction  upon  the  estates  under  your  management 
that  time? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any  case  where  there  were  resident 
ttgjrmen  upon  the  estates  14 years  ago;  the  negroes  went  to  church  where  they  had 
»portimities. 

5863.  Were  they  generally  Christians  at  that  time  ? — ^I  am  unable  to  state  that  they 
ere  generally  Christians  ;  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  that  14  years  ago  they  were  so ; 
Btthe  Relurnswill  shew,  from  the  time  that  the  negroes  began  to  take  surnames, 
teir  baptism  became  general,  and  Christianity  may  then  be  supposed  to  have  been 
lenerally  introduced  according  to  the  extent  of  the  names. 

'  £664.  Lk)  you  think  the  mere  circumstance  of  baptising  a  negro  constituted  him  a 
%Tistian  ? — ^Tbat  is  the  introductory  ceremony ;  I  should  hesitate  before  I  said  that 
Icoew  any  Christian,  if  that  principle  be  disputed ;  my  remark  was  intended  to  answer 
e  question  whether  they  were  generally  Christians,  and  that  is  the  only  criterion  by 
lid)  I  can  judge  whether  they  were  so. 

59^,  To  your  knowledg^e  had  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  any  Christian  instruction 
'en  them  ? — I  have  stated  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whether,  14  years  ago,  there  were 
^  resident  clergymen  upon  the  estates  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  in- 
Liction ;  they  attended  the  churches,  but  I  cannot  charge  my  recollection  with  the 
^  of  there  being  resident  cler^,  as  there  have  been  since,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
[>rding  them  religious  instruction. 

SS66,  Since  that  period,  coming  down  to  the  period  when  you  quitted  the  island,  from 
iMT  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  negroes,  can  you  statie  whether  they  have 
&«ved  religious  instructiun  or  not  upon  the  estates  you  managed  ?**I  can  say  that 
^  have,  more  or  less. 

^67.  When  was  it  first  given  to  them? — I  am  unable  to  state  the  precise  time,  but 
IS  some  considerable  time  ago  since  religious  instruction  was  given  to  the  negroes 
K>erally. 

C868.  Was  it  given  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England? — Sometimes  by  clergy- 
^n  of|the  Church  of  England,  sometimes  by  overseers,  sometimes  by  book-keepers,  and 
■on  the  estates  under  my  management,  I  trust  I  had  as  sincere  a  desire  to  give  in- 
'  action  to  tlic  negroes  as  any  man  could  have ;  I  established  upon  some  of  them  the 
■^tice  of  collecting  the  negroes,  and  having  tlie  overseer  or  book-keeper  to  give  them 
i^ious  instruction  occasionally. 

5iB69.  Did  the  clergyman  come  among  the  negroes  and  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of 
^ing  them  instruction  upon  those  estates  ? — ^Upon  some  estates  he  did. 
5870.  And  on  some  he  did  not  ? — ^And  on  some  he  did  not 

^71  •  Could  any  great  number  of  the  negroes  read  upon  those  estates  ? — ^No,  no  great 
!>>ber  of  them  could  read. 

^872.  Were  any  schools  established  or  any  means  of  instruction  afforded  to  them  to 
^  to  read  ? — I  am  unable  to  state  that  any  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to 
d  had  been  established ;  schools  might  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
^  religious  instruction,  but  not  to  teach  them  to  read. 

*B7d.  Was  there  any  objection  amongst  the  owners  of  estates,  or  amongst  the  attor- 
^  of  the  estates,  to  the  negroes  being  taught  to  read  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  objec- 
^  ;  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  teach  them  to  read,  they  got  oral  instruction. 
B74.  Do  you  think  that  oral  instruction  can  convey  as  much  as  is  necessary  of  reli- 
cs in.structk)n? — ^I  have  found  those  that  received  oral  instruction  more  moral  and 
^rly  in  their  conduct  and  better  behaved  than  others,  whom  I  knew  were  able  to  read 

did  read,  and  received  instruction  in  that  way. 
^75.  You  sav  you  are  not  aware  of  any  objection  having  been  made  by  the  owners 
overseers  to  the  negroes  being  taught  to  read ;  did  you  yourself  entertain  any  objec- 
I  to  it?— -None. 

S76.  Are  you  of  opinion  tiiat  the  negroes  being  able  to  read,  will  confine  themselves 
fading  purely  moral  and  religious  f)ublications  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  they 
L  confine  Uiemselves  to  reading,  having  once  acquired  the  power  of  reading. 
i477*  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  they  would  confine  themselves  to  that? — I  do 

think  it  probable  that  they  would  confine  themselves  to  any  particrJar  description  of 
^ing  ;  I  should  imagine  they  would  read  any  thing  that  came  in  thelt  way. 
i878.  If  it  be  possible  that  they  shoidd  read  the  i\cba\es  \\i  \h«^o\i^  qI  ^sskc^^Jc^ >». 
tiuucM  Mtd  the  debates  in  Parliament  here  upon  the  bvb^etl  oi  ^vi^Ti  •>  ^^^s^^^^"^*^^ 
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danger  in  their  possessing  the  power  of  reading,  if  slavery  is  to  be  continued  ? — ^I  hue 
seen  the  slaves  reading  newspapers. 

5879.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  the  slaves  reading  if  slavery  is  to  be  continued!— 
None  in  the  world. 

5880.  You  think  that  the  slaves  reading  such  debates  is  compatible  with  the  muo- 
tenance  of  slavery  ? — ^There  are  many  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Parliament  iMR 
which  I  should  think  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  not  read,  and  injurious  indeii 
for  them  to  read  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  injurious  effects,  during  my  residence  ii 
the  island,  having  been  produced  by  their  reading  the  debates  that  took  place  in  lbs 
House  of  Assembly  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  island,  since  that  time  subjects  have  bcci 
introduced  which  I  think  nmsthave  a  dangerous  tendency. 

5881.  Upon  a  view  of  the  wlinle  subject,  taking  into  consideration  the  possibilitjd 
their  reading  both  the  one  and  the  other,  do  you  upon  the  whole  think  there  is  any  ob* 
jection  to  teaching  the  slaves  to  read,  slavery  still  continuing  ? — I  see  no  objection  M 
teaching  them  to  read,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  put  into  their  hands  some  of  tin 
inflammatory  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  here,  and  which  I  have  read  niysrit 
is  another  question,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  it  would  be  pernicious. 

5882.  Without  the  imprudence  of  putting  them  into  their  hands,  do  you  think  m 
prudence  can  avert  the  probability  of  their  getting  into  their  hands  ? — No  ;  I  do  r 
think  it  is  likely  that  any  prudence  that  will  be  adopted  will  prevent  their  getting  ii 
their  hands. 

5883.  But  you  still  think  there'  is  no  objection  to  their  being  taught  to  read?' 
None,  because  if  not  taught  to  read  they  will  have  those  proceedings  read  to  them,ai 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  such  papers  read  for  many  years  past* 

5884.  By  whom  ? — By  negroes  and  other  persons  who  can  read. 

5885.  When  should  you  state  that  the  practice  commenced  of  the  negroes  b 
acquainted,  through  their  own  reading  or  the  reading  of  others,  with  the  general  ]*» 
ceedings  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country  or  in  the  colony  in  which  the  qi  "^ 
of  slavery  was  discussed  ? — I  should  say  more  generally  abour  ten  years  ago. 

5886.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult,  even  if  there  were  not  access  to  inform 
fumbhed  by  reading,  to  keep  from  the  negroes  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing 
consequence  of  what  they  might  hear  in  general  conversation  ? — Quite  impossible; ' 
the  subject  of  those  debates  is  matter  of  conversation  by  the  white  people  upon 
estate  in  the  presence  of  some  or  other  of  the  negroes,  who  refieat  wliat  they 
heard,  as  servants  in  this  country  hear  the  conversation  of  their  employers,  and 
it  to  others. 

5887.  Between  1824,  when  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Hanover,  and  the  period 
the  late  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  had  there  been  any  act  of  insurrection  upon  tbe~^ 
of  the  negroes  ? — I  cannot  call  to   my  mind  any  act :   there  was  something 
insubordination  I  think  in  the  Port  Royal  district  in  the  interim. 

5888.  Is  there  any  establishment  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Jamaica  ?— There  is. 

5889.  Do  any  slaves  belong  to  that  church  ? — Yes. 

5890.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  slaves  connected  with  the  $000^1 
Presbyterian  establishment  ? — A  considerable  number.  There  was  a  school  attadi4 
to  the  establishment,  attended  at  the  time  I  left  the  island  by,  if  I  recollect  right,  m 
300  to  400  individuals,  chiefly  slaves.  j 

5891.  Where  you  an  elder  of  the  Kirk  in  Jamaica  ? — I  was. 

5892.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  are  as  many  as  3,000  or  4,000  slaves  belonging 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  Jamaica  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  there  were;  establishments  iu  w 
parts  of  the  island,  which  I  understood  were  extensive,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  then 
am  unable  to  speak. 

5893.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  in  case  of  emanci[ 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  negroes  in  sugar  labour ;  did  you  ever  know 
instance  of  a  negro,  whilst  he  was  in  slavery,  refusing  to  labour  for  hire  ? — ^It  is 
unusual  thing  for  a  negro  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  work  for  hire  fur  himself,  except 
permission  of  his  owner. 

5894.  Does  not  it  sometimes  happen  upon  the  many  estates  you  have  hid 
management  of,  that  for  the  sake  of  getting  extra  work  done  you  give  some  little  " 
pensatton  to  the  negroes  for  working  extra  hours  ? — Never ;  I  cannot  cidl  to  my 
Jection  having  ever  called  upon  them  to  work  extra  hours. 

5895.  Is  there  not  any  taskwork  at  an>}  \\m«  Oione  for  which  you  give  them  a 
reward  upon  any  of  the  estates'! — -Ncvat  to  u\^  YtioNiX^^^, 
S^6.  You  stated  that  the  negroes  iViaX  Yiai^  ^tov^iv^  >  ^'cck'^^t^  ^"QoAst  ^iwmcw 
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ibr  hire;  and  you  were  understood  to  say  that  the  slaves  earned  a  certain  portion  which 
theyeave  to  their  roaster,  and  another  portion  for  themselves?— Yes. 

5i397.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  show  a  desire  to  earn  as  considerable  a  portion  as 
^ey  can  for  themselves,  beyond  what  they  must  pay  to  their  owner  ? — ^Their  owa 
interest  and  their  owner's  are  not  separated  in  any  case  that  I  can  recollect;  they  pay 
•o  much  to  their  owner,  and  the  remainder  is  their  own ;  they  are  more  or  less  inoiis- 
tnous,  but  as  iar  as  my  observation  goes,  £  would  say  they  were  idle ;  and  if  I  recollect 

-  tight,  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  result  generally  of  the  negroes  becoming  so  employed 
was,  that  their  owners  received  in  the  end  nothing  from  them;  and  I  furnished  an 

''Instance  of  the  owner  having  to  advance  money  to  subsist  them. 

5898.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  beyond  the  portion  which  was  paid  to  the 
-toaster  there  was  another  portion  which  goes  to  the  slave  himself  ?-^A  hired  slave  re« 

-  teeivesso  much  from  the  person  hiring  him,  and  then  he  pays  so  much  to  his  owner  and 
'the  remainder  is  his  own. 

^"■5899.  Is  that  when  he  works  beyond  the  ordinary  time? — No;  I  understand  the 
^  foesticn  as  relating  to  negroes  doing  what  is  termed  working  out  for  wages.  There  is 
;  a  certain  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and,  genersdly  speaking, 
'Vie  negro  receives  the  money,  and  accounts  to  his  master  for  such  portion  of  it  as  his 
master  under  the  arrangement  between  them  is  entitled  to  receive. 
;  6900.  Supposing  this  not  to  l>e  a  profitable  transaction  for  the  owner  of  the  slave,  is 
it  an  employment  upon  which  the  slave  iiimself  can  comfortably  subsist? — Sometimes 
He  can  subsist,  and  sometimes,  as  I  stated  formerly,  he  cannot,  or  at  least  pretends  that 
be  cannot,  and  he  calls  upon  his  master  to  assist  him ;  and  I  have  myself  often  assisted 
slaves  under  such  circumstances  in  obtaining  subsistence ;  they  have  come  to  me  and 
Said,  "  I  have  been  unable  to  get  work,  and  i  am  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence," 
ftnd  I  have  furnished  such  means. 

5901.  Do  the  slaves  in  those  circumstances  generally  fail  in  performing  the  work 
ttey  have  contracted  to  perform,  or  do  they  perform  it  faithfully  and  industriously  ? — 
Jn  those  cases  where  they  are  unable  to  assist  themselves,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
failure  of  subsistence  has  been  owing  to  want  of  attention  to  their  work,  and  that  I  believe 
to  be  generally  the  case. 

5902.  Do  you  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  they  fail  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  they  have  contracted  to  perform  ? — ^1  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not 
go  to  their  work. 

5903.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  slave  that  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  to  employ  others  by  hire,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle,  the  horses  and  hogs,  and  otlicr  articles  of  property  from  which  their  profit  is 
derived  ? — I  did  not  state  in  what  they  were  employed  ?  I  staled  tliat  it  was  customary 
for  negroes  of  property  to  employ  other  negroes  to  do  iheir  work;  perhaps  to  cultivate 
their  provision  grounds,  or  to  assist  in  carrying  them  to  market. 

5904.  Is  not  it  fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  if  such  a  practice  is  common,  and  if  those 
negroes  of  property  do  employ  them,  that  the  negroes  themselves  do  not  generally  fail 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  ? — My  impression  is,  that  when  they  have  not  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  when  they  have  failed  to  pay  their  master  that  i>ortion  of  the 
wages  agreed  upon,  they  have  not  attended  to  their  work ;  but  the  work  in  those  cases 
is  not  performed  by  task,  it  is  day  labour,  and  if  the  negro  does  not  come  to  tlie  work 
he  is  not  paid. 

5905.  What  is  the  payment  by  the  day  T — I  think  it  is  3s.  4d.  a  day,  and  5s.  occa- 
sionally,  according  to  circumstances,  according  to  the  work  performed. 

5906.  How  much  of  that  is  paid  by  the  slave  to  the  owner  ?— That  is  matter  of  agree- 
ment ;  the  owner  in  those  cases  receives  10s.  a  week,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
t^collection. 

5907.  How  many  days  does  the  slave  work  ?— In  those  cases  the  number  of  days  he 
works  depends  upon  himself,  the  week  is  reckoned  as  six  days. 

5908.  Then  3s.  4d.  a  day  will  come  to  20s.  a  week,  of  which  he  gives  the  master  10s.  ? 
— ^That  is  the  usual  amount. 

5909.  Supposing  he  gains  5s.  a  day,  what  do  you  suppose  the  owner  would  get?— 
He  gets  the  same,  being  the  utmost  for  his  proportion. 

5910.  During  the  time  he  is  out  upon  this  work,  does  the  owner  find  him  any  sub- 
sistence ?~No,  he  subsists  himself;  iiis  owner  clothes  him,  and  be  pays  his  medical 
attendance  if  he  gets  sick ;  he  is  obliged  then  to  provide  for  him. 

5911.  Then  in  those  cases  the  master  reUe&  xipoii  >!Kie  Vo^vs&U'j  ^1  "^  "Ssxa^  Vssl 
working,  ^  eveo  trusU  to  iiis  fiddity  to  accouai  WtV^foiK^  >^  \w:wA&  ^\>^>9iK)^s^ 
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It  would  depend  upoa  its  distance  from  markets,  and  rarious  other  local  dra^j 
stances. 

5746.  Would  you  say,  that  it  would  avearge  between.3/.  an  acre  and  7L  an  acn)^ 
It  would  not  let  for  so  mudi.  .1 

5747.  Do  you  think  it  would  let  at  3i.  an  acre?— Some  of  it  would  notlet  atiliril 
renting  would  entirely  depend  upon  its  proxtuiity  to  an  estate,  or  to  the  residoofli^ 
parties  who  could  cultivate  it.  There  is  very  good  land  in  the  island  unoccupiedi  m 
never  has  been  cultivated  at  all. 

5748.  Assuming  that  the  land  produced  no  rent  to  the  owner,  would  the  ih 
reoeive  from  the  owner  anything  beyond  the  clothes  and  provisions,  and  the  laeil 
attendance  you  have  stated  ? — in  those  cases,  notliing. 

5749.-  And  in  fact,  in  all  other  cases,  he  would  receive  just  as  much  as  the  om 
misht  get  for  the  rent  of  the  house  and  the  provision  grounds  he  occupies  ?— Certsiil 
adding  tlie  provisions  he  receives,  with  allowances  of  sugar  and  rum. 

57^.  What  is  the  value  of  that  allowance  ? — I  should  estimate  the  allowance 
sugar  and  rum  at  ds.  a  week. 

5751.  Is  that  allowance  given  for  the  whole  year,  or  merely  in  crop  time?— 1 
^veu  for  the  whole  year  to  families ;  mothers  receive  an  allowance  of  sugar,  and 
nesroes  ^nerally  receive  rum,  all  the  year  round. 

5752.  Then  that  would  make  the  total  of  the  allowances  given  by  the  master  al 
3QL  10s.  per  annum  ? — I  do  not  think  the  value  of  the  allowance  of  other  proviii 
has  been  added.  Flour  and  rice  occasionally,  and  in  fact  regularly  lor  children,  wl 
there  is  nut  an  abundance  of  provisions.  I  am  unable  to  make  any  average  estii 
of  the  value  of  them,  so  much  depends  upon  circumstances ;  but  I  have  ko 
instances  where  the  provisions  supplied  to  the  estates  exceeded  in  value  the  amoiK 
the  produce  derived  from  that  estate,  so  that  I  feel  it  impossible  to  make  any  avc 
calculation  of  the  expense  of  the  negroes  to  the  estate ;  that  can  be  best  ascertai 
perhaps,  by  the  average  product  of  the  estate  to  the  master,  after  accounting  foi 
produce,  and  deducting  such  expense. 

5753.  Can  you  state  the  average  cost  of  an  able-bodied  negro  to  his  master  upc 
Ordinary  estate,  and  can  you  also  state  what  are  the  wages  paid  fur  the  hire  of  a  jot 
gpmg? — ^I  am  unable  to  state  what  would  be  the  average  value  of  the  expense  of  a  r 
to  his  master;  I  have  said  that  it  depends  so  much  upon  circumstances,  and  tl 
caB  be  only  ascertained  by  the  proceeds  which  the  master  can  put  into  his  pecket 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  negroes. 

57^.  In  contemplating  what  the  master  obtains  from  the  service  of  the  slavi 
vou  contemplate  something  in  the  shape  of  an  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  rei 
him  till  the  time  he  got  any  work  at  all  trom  him,  and  the  expense  also  of  maintai 
htm  when  he  ceases,  in  consequence  of  age  or  sickness,  to  be  able  to  work  any  Um 
—These  circumstances  have  not  been  made  a  matter  of  question. 

6755.  What  do  you  pay  per  day  for  the  hire  of  a  jobbing  slave  ? — ^Three  sUU 
and  four-pence  a  day  generally. 

5756.  When  you  speak  of  the  value  of  the  provision  grounds  of  the  negi 
Jamaica*  does  not  much  of  the  value  of  those  negro  grounds  arise  from  their  I 
appendant  to  an  estate,  and  being  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  an  estate  ? — ^The  \ 
of  what  I  have  stated  is,  I  cunceive,  to  show,  that  the  value  of  the  grounds  enl 
depends  upon  their  being  attached  to  the  plantation ;  and  I  stated  that  there  w 
l|ood  land  m  the  island  as  any  under  cultivation  by  estates*  negroes,  that  was  in  poi 
tact  of  no  value,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  rented,  and  remained  unoccupied 
unproductive  to  the  owner.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  form  an  average  per  head  o: 
cost  of  negroes  to  the  master  upon  such  a  computation  as  has  been  here  made, 
not  by  Uiese  items  of  immediate  outlay  in  the  purchase  of  his  clothing  or 
furnishing  him  with  provisiuns,  or  the  expeuse  of  medical  attendance,  that  the  « 
expense  attending  a  negro  cam  be  estimated,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  detail 
recollection  all  the  expenses  that  the  master  is  subject  to  on  account  of  his  negro 
his  birth. 

6757.  Oo  you  believe  that  an  experienced  planter  cannot  aflfcird  ihat  infurnu 
or  that  he  has  not  afforded  it  ? — I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  furnis 
information.    1  have  for  particular  individual  negroes  belon«ring  to  an.  estate, 
pendent  of  those  average  charges,  paid  as  much  as  50/.  or  60/.,  and  in  soiue  other 
jOOJ.  for  medical  attendance,  not  every  year,  but  occasionally. 
^/58.  If  with  reference  to  the  value  ^ou  attach  lo  the  grounds  and  the  i 
Mllowancea  you  made  to  the  negroesi  \\uxu  Xv^  be  tow?>\^w^^  ^  v\\^\\\\^n^V\Vc 
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^Bttitor  18  now  paying  to  the  slave,  it  ajfipears  that  it  would  exceed  the  hire  which  he 

•  *ta?*-*^  ^^^^^  ^^  '^^  ^^  ^''"^  *^  *  ^^^  person ;  how  do  you  reconcile  that  with  the 
pinion  that  the  cullivation  of  sugar  would  be  carried  on  by  emancipated  persons 
5^  a  much  greater  expense  than  it  is  now  carried  on  by  the  slave  population? — 
never  entertained  an  opinion  that  cultivation  could  be  carried  on  by  emancipated 

6759.  According  to  the  estimate  you  have  given  of  the  value  of  the  articles 


;  ^^V^nished,  andof  the  annual  value  of  the  land,  it  would  seem  that  the  owner  was  now 
v^**^  of  pocket  in  respect  of  the  labour  of  his  slave,  a  larger  sum  than  he  would  be 
^^■iiially  out  of  pocket  if  that  slave  were  emancipated,  and  he  simply  paid  him  wages. 
i^^  ^t  were  so,  how  would  you  reconcile  that  with  your  previous  statement,  that  the 
f_T^*tivation  of  sugar  by  emancipated  persons  would  be  attended,  to  the  owner  of  the 
^^•tatc,  with  greater  expense  than  the  present  system  of  cultivation  under  slave  lalwir  ? 
3^j  must  suppose  thai  I  did  not  understand  the  former  question,  for  I  never  estimated 
^Je  value  paid  to  ihe  negro  at  what  I  stated  the  land  was  capable  of  producing  under 
^^  peculiar  circumbtances  alluded  to.     I  understood  that  the  question  proposed  to  me 


s-^^f  vvhat  would  be  the  value  of  what  that  land  was  capable  of  {iroducing,  not  what  the 

^^nd  was  worth  to  the  proprietor. 
.  ^  5760.  Would  the  actual  product  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  of  land  in  Jamaica  be 
1  TJfiiir  criterion  for  estimating  the  actual  value  of  the  land ;  and  if  not,  state  the  reason 
'^  .^jHiy  it  would  not  be  so  ? — It  would  not  be  a  fair  criterion  for  estimating  the  value  of 
.  ,'and  generally,  since  the  value  would  depend  upon  its  contiguity  to  the  residence  of 
t  'persons  requiring  it  for  cultivation. 

**  6761.  Supposing  an  estate  were  thrown  up,  and  the  negroes  remove  to  any  other 
J  Estate,  what  would  then  be  the  value  of  those  provision  grounds  ?— They  would  proba- 
bly be  of  no  value. 
'  6762.  Then  the  value  you  attach  to  them  is  that  which  results  from  their  being 
'  Appendant  to  the  estate,  and  from  the  necessity  the  owner  is  under  of  having  those 
lands  ? — Certainly. 

6763.  Suppose  the  case  of  those  grounds  reverting  to  the  master,  and  having  to  be 
let  out  to  the  whole  population  of  Jamaica,  consisting  of  slaves  as  well  as  free  people, 
'what  do  you  consider  would  be  the  sum  which  the  master  could  get  for  the  rent  of 
those  lands? — It  would  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances,  and  upon  the  locality  of 
the  land ;  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  average  estimate  of  what  would  be  the  value  of 
land  under  such  circumstances. 

5764  In  the  case  where  the  slave  sold  produce  to  the  amount  of  from  lOs.  to  20s, 
a  day,  where  was  the  land  situated  upon  which  he  raised  that  produce  ? — I  am  not  aware 
that  lie  sold  produce  to  the  value  of  20s.  a  day ;  I  estimated  the  value  of  the  produce 
he  sold  at  from  10s.  to  20s.  a  day.  The  land  to  which  I  alluded  is  situated  in  St.  An- 
drew's, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  part  of  it  six  and  part  about  eight  miles  from 
Kingston.  The  {larticular  case  I  alluded  to  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate. 
The  negroes  have  their  houses  at  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  gardens  attached. 
Their  provision  grounds  are  upon  detached  land,  at  a  further  distance  of  a  couple  of 
miles. 

5765.  The  produce  so  sold  by  the  slave  was  the  surplus  produce,  after  supplying  the 
wants  of  himself  and  family? — Certainly. 

6766.  And  this  surplus  produce  was  taken  to  the  market  at  Kingston?— Yes. 

5767.  Supposing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  estate  were  thrown  out  of  cultivation  for 
sugar,  and  the  provision  grounds  only  cultivated,  would  not  the  same  demand  exist  for 
the  surplus  produce  at  Kingston-market? — Certainly. 

5768.  Consequently,  if  ihe  slave  ceased  cultivating  the  three  acres  of  land,  would 
not  any  white  nian  ftnd  it  very  protitable  upon  three  acres  of  land  at  Si,  an  acre  rent 
to  raise  produce  worth  125/.  a  year?— I  apprehend  he  would,  if  the  white  man  wuld 
cultivate  it,  and  could  have  the  facilities  of  carrying  it  to  market  that  the  slave  had  ; 
the  slave  carried  his  produce  to  market  upon  horses  or  asses  maintained  on  the  estate, 
and  occasionally  they  have  the  assistance  of  the  estate's  carts. 


case 

6770.  Is  not  the  rate  of  profit  very  high  upon  the  employment  of  labour  and  capitel 
in  Jamaica  at  present ;  if  three  acres  ot  land  let  for  6/.  an  acre  rent  wUl  \^\A  125^ 
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a  year  gross  produce,  with26day*t  labour  upon  it?— I  have  throughout  rcpitagaii 
this  as  a  peculiar  cas«,  which  can  have  no  general  application. 

577 1*  Are  there  not  some  peculiar  advantages  arisinj^  from  a  stream  running  thraii||i 
that  property,  and  various  other  circumstances  that  give  it  value  ? — I  conceived  I M 
stated  such  particulars  already  as  would  enal)le  the  Committee  to  compreheud  why  tfcii 
particular  land  should  be  so  productive.  I  have  stated  that  its  products  were  piiWk 
apples,  grapes,  and  fruits,  such  as  are  usually  produced  in  gardens,  and  bore  a  Very  Jugh 
price  in  the  market ;  I  have  not  attempted  to  represent  it  as  a  criterion  of  the  geaml 
value  of  (and  in  the  island.  ■ 

6772.  Taking,  for  instance,  an  estate  with  the  same  number  of  negroes  and  the  an  fS 
quantity  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  where  pines  are  not  congenial,  would  it  be 
possible  that  any  land  there  cuuld  make  such  a  return  ? — Certainly  not. 

6773.  Would  not  the  contiguity  of  the  Hope  estate  to  Kingston  of  itaelf  affM  s 
peculiar  advantage  to  the  negroes,  having  grounds,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  tin 
ships,  both  men-of-war,  and  merchantmen,  and  others  ? — Certainly ;  I  have  ewia- 
voured  to  make  it  understood  that  the  value  of  their  grounds  arose  from  those  cv* 
cumstances. 

577'!.  Therefore,  just  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  a  good  market,  and  ihl 
diminished  power  of  producing  in  the  land,  would  be  the  less  value^  by  way  ofcan- 
pensatjon,  tnat  the  slave  would  receive  ? — The  profits  derived  by  the  nejgro  would  ocr« 
tainly  be  less.  I  did  not  contemplate  this  in  the  nature  of  compensation,  because  il 
f^  exceeds  any  compensation  which  any  labourer  could  expect  to  receive. 

5776.  The  profits  upon  his  land  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  degree  of  sterility  aii 
fertility  of  the  land,  and  the  contiguity  to  the  market? — Exactly  so. 

5776*  Would  the  amount  gained  by  the  negro  in  Clarendon  bear  any  proportion  ts 
the  amount  sained  in  St.  Andrew's  ? — Not  upon  this  particular  estate. 

6777*  And  in  Clarendon,  which  is  at  a  distance  from  any  good  market,  the  value  of 
land  is  less  ? — It  is,  of  course,  less. 

5778.  So  that  althou^li  the  negro  would  receive  120/.  or  150/.  for  three  acres  of  hot 
in  Saint  Andrew's,  he  might  not  get  10/  from  three  acres  in  Clarendon  ? — He  wouU 
pot  get  any  thing  like  in  the  same  proportion. 

5779*  Do  not  the  Hope  estate  negroes  supply  to  a  great  extent  the  shipping  place  tt 
Kingston  with  pines  and  grapes  and  various  iruits  i — They  do. 

5780.  Are  the  Hope  estate  negroes  very  profligate  and  lavish  in  their  expenditure  I 
— Some  of  them  are ;  I  have  known  of  them  give  twenty  guineas  for  his  wedding 
cake. 

6781.  Do  any  of  them  accumulate,  in  a  few  years,  immense  wealth  ? — I  stated  y«* 
terday,  that  I  knew  an  estate  where  I  believed  a  great  many  heads  of  families  posseseai 
property  from  200/.  to  3,000/. ;  I  did  not  mention  the  estate,  but  the  one  I  had  in  cofr 
tiBinplation  was  tlie  one  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

6/82.  Did  the  old  Hope  negro  die  before  you  quitted  the  island? — ^Yes. 

6763.  Had  not  he  accumulated  considerable  wealth  ? — It  was  so  understood ;  but  si 
I  have  mentioned,  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  imuossible,  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  tbt 
negroes'  wealth.  I  judge  of  their  wealth  from  the  circumstances  I  have  been  detaUiifk 
^e  value  I  attach  to  the  products,  which  I  observe  them  daily  carrying  to  market,  vA 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  live,  and  the  style  of  their  houses ;  I  may  relate  au  in- 
stance in  illustration.  I  went  to  a  negro  cottage  upon  the  Hope  estate ;  he  was  not  it  | 
home,  but  I  met  him  on  my  return,  and  told  him  I  had  been  at  his  house  ;  he  ssid, 
^  I  am  ver^  sorry  I  was  not  at  home,  for  I  would  have  asked  you  to  take  a  glasi  U 
Madeira  wuh  me."  I  state  these  circumstances  as  examples  of  the  manner  in  wbiA 
those  persons  live,  and  the  means  they  have  of  so  living. 

6784.  Is  there  much  land  upon  the  Hope  estate  that  is  capable  of  being  cuiti* 
vatcd  in  the  manner  you  have  stateil? — Every  negro  family  has  a  very  extensivf 
garden,  and  the  greater  part  of  1,000  acres  of  detached  land  is  appropriated  to 
their  use, 

5785.  Has  the  Hope  estate  been  productive  as  a  sugar  estate  ? — It  has  been  in  timei 
past. 

6786.  Has  it  of  late  years? — Of  late  years  I  am  unable  to  state  from  experience,  not 
having  had  the  charge  of  it;  but  my  impression  is,  that  ic  has  not  been  productive;  i 
have  heard  that  it  is  not  so. 

S/87»  How  many  acres  do  you  think  there  might  have  been  of  ground  capable  of 
Imiag  cuiuvsLted  as  garden  ground  ? — A\mo%l  >2Eie  viVuA^  o^  vVv^WA  \&  ca:\^le  of  heiog 
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H^fated  as  garden  ground^  and  will  produce  those  articles  of  fruit  I  hava  beeu  enu- 
aerating. 

6788.  Would  not  it  have  been  more  beneficial  to  |the  Duke  to  have  cnltiTated  the 
lat^te  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Kingston  with  those  articles  than  for  the  purpose  of 
ailtivating  sugar? — ^That  has  been  suggested,  and  even  contemplated,  I  believe;  why 
t  was  not  adopted  I  do  not  know,  it  liaving  the  further  advantage  of  being  capable  of 
ijrrijnition. 

w89.  Do  not  you  think  that  it  would  have  been  of  more  advantage,  if  employed  in 
that  way,  than  it  has  been  with  the  profits  derived  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years  from 
^uwr  planting? — I  am  persuaded  it  would. 

5790.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Sir  Lawrence  Halsted  ?*-Yes. 

579 !•  And  with  Admiral  Douglas  ?— Yi  s. 

5792.  And  you  have  alreadv  stated  with  Admiral  Fleming  ? — I  was  very  slightly 
acquainted  with  Admiral  Fleming. 

5793.  Do  you  conceive  that  Admiral  Fleming,  during  his  stay  in  Jamaica,  had  the 
same  means  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  general  character  and  condition  of 
the  slave  population,  and  with  the  general  mode  of  treatment  of  the  slaves  as  either 
yir  Lawrence  Halsted  or  Admiral  Douglas  ? — Certainly  not ;  Sir  Lawrence  JElalsted 
fnd  Admiral  Douglas,  I  believe,  severaRy  resided,  constantly  almost,  three  years  in 
the  islaud,  and  during  that  time  travelled  a  good  deal  through  the  country  and  visited 
jdantations  in  different  parishes.    Admiral  Fleming  resided  in  the  island  but  a  very 

'  short  time,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  his  visiting  any  part  of  it,  except  that  district  in 
vhicb  his  mountain  cottage  was  situated,  and  probably  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Spanish  Town,  to  which  he  sometimes  went. 

5794.  Have  you  not  been  upon  estates  at  a  time  when  Grovernors  and  Admirals  and 
General  Officers  have  been  there  ? — I  have. 

5795.  Does  it  consist  with  your  kViowledgc  that  there  were  any  expedients  resorted 
to  or  hinted  at,  even  by  the  owner  or  the  overseer  or  manager,  that  care  should  be 
taken  to  exhibit  nothing  that  could  give  offence  or  that  could  excite  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  Governor  or  Admirals  or  General  Officers,  and  that  the  best  face  was  to  be 
put  upon  the  estate  or  plantation  in  order  to  meet  their  eye  ? — No ;  I  am  perfectly 
aatished  that  that  never  was  the  case.  Admiral  Halsted  has  visited  plantations  with 
tne,  where  we  have  gone  when  the  estates  were  unprepared  for  his  appearance,  and  he 
has  been  conducted  without  reserve  into  the  negro  village,  and  had  opportunities  of 
visiting  their  houses  and  the  whole  establishment. 

5796.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  consistently  with  your  know- 
ledge and  experience,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  Sir  Jjawrence  Halsted  and 
other  Admirals  and  Governors  have  visited  properties  without  any  previous  intimar 
tion  being  given  of  their  intention  of  arrival  ? — ^This  intimation  may  have  been  given 
only  that  the  General  Officer  might  be  received  in  a  manner  becoming  hit  rank,  but 
for  no  other  purpose.  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  there  never  was  any  alteration 
made  in  the  proceedings  on  an  estate,  or  the  appearance  of  the  slaves  on  those 
occasions. 

5797>  Did  you  know  much  of  Admiral  Fleming,  or  did  you  see  much  of  him  ?-*- 
I  have  stated  that  I  knew  very  little  of  him  ;  1  have  met  him,  I  called  upon  him  upop 
his  arrival,  he  returned  my  visit,  and  I  met  him  once  or  twice  more. 

5798.  Though  other  Admirals  may  have  seen  more  slaves  attended  by  the  overseers, 
et,  from  anything  you  know  to  the  contrary,  may  not  Admiral  Fleming,  unattended 
\y  the  overseers,  have  had  considerable    intercourse  with  the  slaves  ? — He  may 

for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary  ;  I  have  stated  that  he  had  not  the  same 
opportunities,  nor  had  he  the  same  length  of  time  that  the  other  gentlemen  had  to 
make  his  observations. 

5799.  Being  so  near  Admiral  Fleming's  residence,  did  you  hear  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  estates  unaccompanied  by  the  overseer? — Never. 

5800.  Do  you  recollect  the  period  when  Mr.  Huskisson's  despatch  arrived  in  Jamaica, 
and  was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  in  18279  stating  the  disallowance 
of  the  Slave  Law  in  1826  ?— Yes. 

6801.  Do  you  recollect  whether  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston  about 
that  time? — If  it  arrived  in  1827  I  must  have  been  not  far  off. 

5802.  Du  you  recollect  the  Governor  communicating  to  the  Assembly  the  despatch 
of  Mr.  Huskisbon,  stating  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave  Law,  on  account  of  the  sectarian 
clauses  it  contained  ? — Yes,  I  recollect  the  circumstance. 

5803.  Do/oiire0oiiect  at  that  period  finding  that  XVvaia  V(^  «Sk^  «iji\Vi^^^\!X^KSw^^% 
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the  siaTM  upon  their  learning  that  the  Slave  Law  had  been  disallowed  ?— I  did 
observe  nor  bear  of  any  at  the  time. 

5804.  The  following  circumf^tance  has  been  stated  by  Admiral  Fleming  as  bmi 
happened  when  he  was  in  the  West  Indies  :  ''The  packet  arrived  on  Thursday  frill 
an  account  of  the  Slave  Law  not  being  allowed  in  18*28 ;  on  Friday  it  was  GomiDV^ 
nicated  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  on  Saturday  I  was  going  to  the  Mountain;  I 
met  all  the  slaves  stopped  in  the  road,  in  such  lar^e  numbers  as  to  create  some 
apprehension  in  my  mind  that  there  was  something  irregular  goin^  to  take  place,  md 
therefore,  before  I  went  up  to  the  Mountain,  I  made  inquiry;  1  could  not  get  uj 
distinct  reason  for  their  stopping  from  the  persons  there;  some  of  them  told  roetMt 
the  old  market  was  come  again,  and  I  thought  it  was  some  fair  they  were  ^ing  ti 
hold ;  however,  when  I  fell  in  wiih  a  white  man,  I  found  then  that  they  had  ait  kiKiwn 
that  the  Slave  Law  was  disnllowed,  and  that  consequently  the  Sunday  market  would 
take  place ;  and  those  people  were  30  miles  distant  from  Spanish  Town,  where  die 
news  was  only  communicated  on  the  morning  before,  and  every  one  of  them  knew  it, 
and  it  was  known  perfectly  well  in  the  Mountain  when  I  went  up.*'  Can  you  call  to 
your  recollection  any  circumstances  which  induce  you  to  know  that  the  first  comv&vf 
nication  of  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave  Law  to  the  island  was  made  by  the  Govemorf 
message  to  the  House  of  Assembly  at  the  commencement  of  its  sitting? — I  cannot  oH 
to  mind  any  circimistance. 

5805.  Do  you  recollect  the  fact  of  the  disallowance  of  the  Slave  Law  having  irrivcd 
in  Jamaica  before  its  disallowance  was  made  known  in  the  island,  and  cunsequentlyr 
question  arising  whether  a  conviction  that  had  taken  place  of  a  person  upon  whon 
trial  slave  evidence  was  admitted  could  be  sustained  ?— I  recollect  some  discusski' 
upon  the  subject  of  that  trial,  but  nothing  further. 

5806.  Do  you  recollect  the  llcv.  Mr.  Cooper,  a  clergyman,  who  was  at  Geotjit 
estate — Mr.  Hibberi's  ? — I  do. 

5807.  Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  religion 
instruction  of  the  slaves  upon  that  plantation  ? — I  have  met  him  upon  the  estitt; 
I  was  one  of  Mr.  Hibbert's  attornies,  and  occasionally  visited  the  estate,  and  m  tn 
of  those  visits  I  met  Mr.  Cooper,  and  had  some  conversation  with  him  upon  (he 
subject  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes,  for  which  purpose  he  was  eiprenlj 
sent  out. 

6808.  Did  he  ever  complain  to  you  of  any  obstruction  being  interposed  to  hii 
imparting  religious  instruction  to  the  slaves  upon  the  estate? — He  had,  if  I  recollect 
right,  been,  at  the  time  I  saw  him,  twelve  or  eighteen  months  upon  the  estate,  and 
he  made  no  complaint,  nor  gave  any  intimation  of  any  jiuch  obstniction  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  understood  him  to  say  that  every  facility  had  been  afforded  him  for  tbi 
accomplishment  of  Mr.  Hibberi's  object  in  sending  him  .there.  He  collected  the 
negroes  while  I  was  there,  and  particularly  the  yoimg  ones,  and  he  allowed  meis 
opportunity  of  judging  of  the  progress  they  had  made  in  instruction  ;  and  I  recollect 
his  observmg,  that  he  thought  the  younger  negroes,  the  children  of  a  certain  ap,  f 
were  capable  of  receiving  instruction,  and  had  made  considerable  progress,  but  the 
adults  very  little ;  and  that  although  they  seemed  to  attend  with  diligence  when  he 
first  came,  the  number  at  their  meetings  subsequently  very  much  dmiinishcd,  and 
therefore  feared  that  success  in  imparting  instruction  to  that  portion  was  very 
doubtful. 

6809.  How  many  plantations  were  you  in  charge  of  at  one  time  ? — I  think  I  liave 
had  the  superintenuence  in  one  way  or  the  other,  either  directly  or  occasionally^ 
joined  with  other  gentlemen,  of  as  many  as  30  at  one  time. 

5810.  And  you  had  as  many  as  7,000  or  8,000  negroes  under  your  charge  ?- 
Yes. 

5811.  Were  you  able  to  make  yourself  master  of  the  exact  state  and  condition  of 
those  negroes  during  that  time  ? — Yes,  I  conceive  tliat  I  understood  perfectly  their 
exact  state  and  condition. 

5812.  How  many  times  in  the  year  could  you  visit  each  of  the*  plantations  under 
your  charge? — My  visits  to  the  estates  depended  upon  circumstances.  To  those 
estates  that  had  resident  attornies  my  visits  were  less  frequent.  To  those  that  were 
under  the  immediate  and  sole  charge  they  were  more  frequent,  perhaps  once  a  month 
or  once  in  two  or  three  months,  acconling  to  circumstances. 

5813.  How  many  were  there  under  your  immediate  charge  without  a  resident 
Mttoroey  ? —Eight  or  ten. 

5814.  ForwiM  length  of  time  did  you  letaivw  \vy>tv  vcv^  ^%\aX»  >wy«!cl  >jwi  xwticd 
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generally  ? — Sometimes  two  days,  sometimes  a  week,  and  sometimes  not  so 
1  visited  some  daily ;  the  Hope  estate  I  visited  daily  for  some  time ;  others 
ted  frequently,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  remain  so  long;  hut  upon  those 
e  my  visits  were  not  so  frequent,  I  made  a  longer  stay,  that  I  might  have  an 
rtuAity  of  ascertaining  their  condition. 

15.  Did  not  you  carry  on  extensive  commercial  concerns  in  Kingston  besides  ? 
s. 

[6.  Had  you  ample  opportunities  of  carrying  on  your  commercial  concerns,  and  at 

ime  time  to  visit  the  estates,  and  to  remain  upon  them  long  enough  to  ascertain 

Kact  condition  of  the  negroes  ? — I  had  ;  having  a  partner  generally,  and  always 

»etent  clerks  to  carry  on  the  commercial  department  in  my  absence. 

1 7-  How  much  of  the  year,  generally  speakmg,  were  you  at  Kingston? — I  should 

vo- thirds  of  my  time. 

.8.  Had  you  any  other  partner  during  the  time  Mr.  Taylor  was  with  you  in 

ership  ? — I  had  part  of  the  time  my  brother. 

19.  When  you  visited  the  estates,  did  you  derive  your  information  of  their  con- 

i  from  the  overseers,  or  from  any  other  person  upon  the  estate,  or  how  ? — ^I 

od  it  from  my  own  observation. 

JO.  How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  what  passed  in  your  absence  ? — ^There 

.journal  kept  of  the  proceedings  upon  the  estates  which  I  inspected. 

II.    Who  kept  this  journal? — ^The  overseer,  or   the   book-keeper  under  his 

ion. 

(2.  Did  that  journal  contaui  an  account  of  all  the  punishments  inflicted  ? — ^It  did 

ly. 

?3.  From  what  period  ? — Perhaps  for  the  last  six  years. 

\4.  Of  all  the  punishments  inflicted  by  the  driver  or  by  the  overseers  ? — Of  all  the 

bments  inflicted  upon  the  estates. 

\5.  Either  by  the  driver  or  the  overseer  ? — By  any  person. 

16,  You  have  stated  that  the  negro  character  materialiy  differs  upon  different 
s,  in  what  respects  have  you  observed  the  negro  character  to  differ  ? — I  have 
ved  it  differ  in  this  respect,  that  in  some  instances  they  are  industrious,  orderly, 
ocile,  in  others  they  are  idle,  dissipated,  and  ungovernable. 

IJ,  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  upon  the  same  estate,  or  that 
states  differ  the  one  from  the  other? — ^The  individuals  on  the  same  estates  differ 
sir  dispositions  of  course,  but  I  allude  particularly  to  the  diflerence  upon  different 

5S. 

IS.  Does  not  that  arise  from  the  mode  of  management  being  different  upon 
estate  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does,  for  they  have  been  under  the  same  management ; 
ide  to  estates  under  my  own  management. 

19.  To  what  cause  then  do  you  attribute  the  difference  of  character  upon  estates 
r  the  same  management  ? — ^I  can  ascribe  no  cause  for  it ;  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
'al  disposition  of  the  negroes. 

30.  Does  the  natural  disposition  of  the  negroes  differ  upon  one  estate  from  what 
ipon  another? — So  it  would  seem. 

31.  Do  they  possess  less  understanding  or  a  less  power  of  reason  ?— No. 

32.  Then  in  what  respect  do  you  observe  this  extraordinary  difference  ? — I  have 
itated  the  respect  in  which  they  differ. 

33.  Canyon  state  to  the  Committee  any  cause  for  this  difference? — 1  cannot; 
is  no  apparent  cause. 

34.  Is  there  any  perceivable  difference  between  the  negroes  in  one  part  of  the 
i  and  the  negroes  m  another? — Ncne ;  there  is  no  physical  difference. 

35.  Do  the  negroes  in  one  particular  part  of  the  island  differ  materially  in  cha- 
r  from  those  in  another  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  just  been  giving  an  instance. 

36.  And  you  cannot  state  any  particular  reason  for  it? — I  cannot;  I  have  been 
much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  that  extraordinary  difference,  but  I  have  found  an 
ordinary  difference  in  the  character  of  the  negroes  in  the  way  I  have  described. 
37«  Your  attention  being  arrested  by  this  difference  in  the  character  of  two  gangs 
groes  upon  adjoining  estates,  have  you  ever  inquired  into  the  difference  in  the 
Lgement  of  the  negroes  upon  those  adjoining  estates  ? — ^Thc  management  was  the 
:,  it  was  my  own. 

38.  Were  they  under  the  same  overseer? — No. 

39.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  investigate  whether  \h^  d\K^\«!Cw\.wwik^«.^ 
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adopted  any  fbing  like  different  treatment? — I  had,  of  course,  an  opportunity  of  sei 
their  respective  modes  of  treatment ;  they  were  the  same,  they  were  both  under 
same  system  as  prescribed  by  myself. 

5840.  Are  you  sure  that  there  was  no  greater  sererity  of  punishment  clandesdi 
exercised  ? — I  state  my  decided  conviction  that  that  is  impossible ;  the  character  of 
negro  is  to  complain,  even  though  he  has  no  well-grounded  cause  of  complaint. 

6841.  Was  the  religous  instruction  upon  the  two  estates  tlie  same  ? — Precisely. 

5842.  Had  any  missionaries  access  to  one  estate  and  not  access  to  the  other  ?— 1 
had  not 

5843.  Have  you  ascertained  these  facts  yourself? — ^They  are  the  result  of  my  ( 
observation. 

5844.  Do  you  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  d( 
character,  for  a  person  to  be  resident  upon  an  estate? — It  is  necessary,  1  conceivi 
order  to  get  an  accurate  knowledge,  to  oe  resident. 

5845.  Do  you  think  that  a  person  residing  upon  an  estate  constantly  superintend 
the  condition  of  the  negroes,  provided  he  is  a  person  of  observation,  would  acquire 
most  accurate  information,  and  more  accurate  information  than  any  one  else  ?— 
ought  to  acquire  more  accurate  information  than  any  one  that  has  not  resided  upon 
estate. 

5846.  Po  you  think  that  any  person  visiting  an  estate  for  a  day  or  two  can  oU 
the  same  knowledge  of  the  negro  character  as  an  individual  residing  upon  the  esh 
and  mixing  with  them  constantly? — I  think  a  person  visiting  an  estate  and  remaini 
upon  it  for  a  week  in  one  three  months,  and  a  week  in  another  three  months,  and  pi 
haps  residing  upon  that  estate  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  course  of  a  year,  andappfjii 
himself  diligently  to  observe  the  habits  and  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  negne 
has  as  complete  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  character  as  it  is  possible  anj  di 
can  have. 

5847.  As  much  as  if  he  resided  the  whole  year? — ^As  much  as  if  he  resided  the  wife 
year.  Indeed  I  believe  no  man,  unless  it  be  the  overseer  (and  even  he  cannot),  resi 
the  whole  year  uninterruptedly  upon  any  estate. 

5848.  who  is  left  In  charge  of  the  estate  when  the  overseer  goes? — ^Theboe 
keepers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  overseer  often  leaves  the  estate,  bat  1 
busmess  of  the  estate  compels  him  to  do  so  occasionally.  It  is  the  object  oftii 
proprietor  to  ensure  as  constant  a  residence  of  the  overseer  as  possible. 

6849.  You  have  slated  that  some  of  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Taylor  appeared  to  3 
chimerical,  will  you  state  what  those  schemes  were  ? — The  scheme  he  has  josts 
milted. 

5850.  Did  you  ever  see  that  scheme  before  ? — I  did. 

6851.  Where  did  you  first  see  it? — I  saw  it  first  in  an  Abstract  that  Mr.  Scott h» 

5862.  The  question  refers  to  the  period  whilst  you  were  in  Jamaica,  what  were 
schemes  that  Mr.  Taylor  had  which  you  thought  chimerical  ? — He  had  various  schen 
one  of  them  I  stated  in  the  early  part  of  my  examination ;  it  was  the  separatioi 
the  sexes,  and  adopting  means  to  lock  up  or  secure  the  female  sex  from  all  mtercoa 
with  the  male  sex  at  night. 

6853.  What  estate  was  that  upon  ? — ^It  was  upon  Sheldon  estate. 

5854.  Had  that  estate  been  long  under  your  charge  ? — It  had,  for  some  years. 

5855.  Did  he  state  any  particular  leason  for  it? — lie  stated  no  reason  to  me;  I 
proposition  was  not  made  to  me ;  I  heard  it  from  the  overseer. 

5856.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  stated  any  reason  ? — None. 

5867.  Upon  the  estates  of  which  you  had  the  chaige  was  marriage  generally  tiki 
place  among  the  negroes  during  your  lime  ? — Marriage  was  frequent ;  I  am  not  f 
pared  to  say  that  it  was  general ;  I  had  frequent  apnlications  for  permission  to  hxn^ 
ceremony  performed  ;  the  minister  usually  required  it. 

6858.  Did  not  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  under  your  charge  live  for  the  mostp 
to  a  state  of  concubinage,  without  any  marriage  ceremony? — ^They  did. 

5859.  Were  any  measures  adopted  by  you  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  that  Jii 
of  concubinage  ? — I  gave  every  encouragement  to  marriaage. 

5860.  Did  you  do  so  from  the  first  time  that  you  took  charge  of  estates  ?— T  dii 
so ;  I  think  I  may  state  with  confidence  from  the  first  time  I  took  charge  of  eJtH 
that  I  gave  every  encouragement  to  marriage;  it  was  my  feeling  and  my  disposilii 

anJIoimbthere  perhaps  to  remark  that  I  did  not  assume  the  management 
estates  tlli  about  fourteen  years  agp. 
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5861.  Speaking  of  fourteen  years  ago,  upon  an  estate  of  150  negroes  upon  it,  werc^ 
icre  ten  persons  married  upon  the  average  ? — I  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  14 
»irs  ago  there  were  so  many  married,  nor  woukl  I  say  that  there  were  not. 

5862.  Was  there  any  religious  instruction  upon  the  estates  under  your  management 
i  that  time? — 1  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any  case  where  there  were  resident 
ergymen  upon  the  estates  14 years  ago;  the  negroes  went  to  church  where  they  had 
[>portimitie$. 

5863.  Were  they  generally  Christians  at  that  dme  ? — ^I  am  unable  to  state  that  they 
ere  generally  Christians  ;  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  that  14  years  ago  they  were  so ; 
ut  the  Returns  will  show,  from  the  time  that  the  negroes  began  to  take  surnames, 
^eir  baptism  became  general,  and  Christianity  may  then  be  supposed  to  have  been 
Senerally  introduced  according  to  the  extent  of  the  names. 

5864.  Do  you  think  the  mere  circumstance  of  baptising  a  negro  constituted  him  a 
Christian  ? — ^That  is  the  introductory  ceremony ;  I  should  hesitate  before  I  said  that 
I  knew  any  Christian,  if  that  principle  be  disputed ;  my  remark  was  intended  to  answer 
Ihe  question  whether  they  were  generally  Christians,  and  that  is  the  only  criterion  by 
lAicl)  I  can  judge  whether  they  were  so. 

-;5865.  To  your  knowledge  had  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  any  Chrbtian  instruction 
jven  them  ? — I  have  stated  that  I  am  unable  to  say  whetlier,  14  years  ago,  there  were 
By  resident  clergymen  upon  the  estates  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  in- 
duction ;  they  attended  the  churches,  but  I  cannot  charge  my  recollection  with  the 
ot  of  there  being  resident  cler^,  as  there  have  been  since,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
%>rding  them  religious  instruction. 

^66.  Since  that  period,  coming  down  to  the  period  when  you  quitted  the  island, from 
Ur  intimate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  negroes,  can  you  statie  whether  they  have 
B^ved  religious  instruction  or  not  upon  the  estates  you  managed  ?*•!  can  say  that 
^y  have,  more  or  less. 

4^867.  When  was  it  first  given  to  them? — ^I  am  unable  to  state  the  precise  time,  but 
is  some  considerable  time  ago  since  religious  instruction  was  given  to  the  negroes 
^erally. 

^868.  Was  it  given  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England? — Sometimes  by  clergy- 
en  of|the  Church  of  England,  sometimes  by  overseers,  sometimes  by  book-keepers,  and 
^n  the  estates  under  my  management,  I  trust  I  had  as  sincere  a  desire  to  give  in- 
ruction  to  the  negroes  as  any  man  could  have ;  I  established  upon  some  of  them  the 
rmctice  of  collecting  the  negroes,  and  having  tlie  overseer  or  book-keeper  to  give  them 
ligious  instruction  occasionally. 

£^69.  Did  the  clergyman  come  among  the  negroes  and  visit  them  for  the  purpose  of 
ving  them  instruction  upon  those  estates  ? — Upon  some  estates  he  did. 

5870.  And  on  some  he  did  not  ? — And  on  some  he  did  not. 

5871 .  Could  any  great  number  of  the  negroes  read  upon  those  estates  ? — ^No,  no  great 
limber  of  them  could  read. 

5872.  Were  any  schools  established  or  any  means  of  instruction  afforded  to  them  to 
4tfn  to  read  ? — I  am  unable  to  state  that  any  schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to 
sad  had  been  established ;  schools  might  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
^m  religious  instruction,  but  not  to  teach  them  to  read. 

^5873.  Was  there  any  objection  amongst  the  owners  of  estates,  or  amongst  the  attor- 
ies  of  the  estates,  to  the  negroes  being  taught  to  read  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  objec- 
OQ ;  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  teach  them  to  read,  they  got  oral  instruction. 
.  6874.  Do  you  think  that  oral  instruction  can  convey  as  much  as  is  necessary  of  reli- 
ious  instruction? — 1  have  found  those  that  received  oral  instruction  more  moral  and 
'derly  in  their  conduct  and  better  behaved  than  others,  whom  I  knew  were  able  to  read 
'd  did  read,  and  received  instruction  in  that  way. 

5875.  You  sav  you  are  not  av;are  of  any  objection  having  been  made  by  the  owners 
Overseers  to  the  negroes  being  taught  to  read ;  did  you  yourself  entertain  any  objec- 
'n  to  it  ?--None. 

^876.  Are  you  of  opinion  tliat  the  negroes  being  able  to  read,  will  confine  themselves 
heading  purely  moral  and  religious  publications  ? — It  is  impossible  to  say  what  they 
'l  confine  themselves  to  reading,  having  once  acquired  the  power  of  reading. 
^77«  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  they  would  confine  themselves  to  that? — I  do 
t  think  it  probable  that  they  would  confine  themselves  to  any  particrJar  description  of 
Lding  ;  1  should  imagine  they  would  read  any  thing  that  came  in  thea  way. 
tS878.  If  it  be  possible  that  they  should  read  li\e  dtuaies  m  \h«^o\i^A  qI  Ks&^\s^^*>s\ 
tnAiCM  Mod  the  debates  ia  Parliament  here  upon  U\e  &uV>^«cX  o^  ^N«r)j,^^^^s^^^>K^'^^^ 
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danger  in  their  possessing  the  power  of  reading,  if  slavery  is  to  be  continued? — ^I  hue 
seen  the  slaves  reading  newspapers. 

5879.  Do  you  see  no  objection  to  the  slaves  reading  if  slavery  is  to  be  continued  ?— 
None  in  the  world. 

5880.  You  think  that  the  slaves  reading  such  debates  is  compatible  with  the  mun- 
tenance  of  slavery  ? — ^There  are  many  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Parliament  ben 
which  I  should  think  it  very  desirable  that  they  should  not  read,  and  injurious  indeed 
for  them  to  read  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  injurious  effects,  during  my  residence  in 
the  island,  having  been  produced  by  their  reading  the  debates  that  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  island,  since  that  time  subjects  have  been 
introduced  which  I  think  must  have  a  dangerous  tendency. 

5881.  Upon  a  view  of  the  whole  subject,  taking  into  consideration  the  possibility  el 
their  reading  both  the  one  and  the  other,  do  you  upon  the  whole  think  there  is  any  ob- 
jection to  teaching  the  slaves  to  read,  slavery  still  continuing? — I  see  no  objection  ti 
teaching  them  to  read,  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  put  into  their  hands  some  of  the 
inflammatory  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  here,  and  which  I  have  read  niysdf 
is  another  c^uestion,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  it  would  be  pernicious. 

5882.  Without  the  imprudence  of  putting  them  into  their  hands,  do  you  think  vj 
prudence  can  avert  the  probability  of  their  getting  into  their  hands ? — No;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  that  any  prudence  that  will  be  adopted  will  prevent  their  getting  ioti 
their  hands. 

5883.  But  you  still  think  there' is  no  objection  to  their  being  taught  to  read?- 
None.  because  if  not  taught  to  read  they  will  have  those  proceedings  read  to  tbem^oi 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  having  such  papers  read  for  many  years  past. 

5884.  By  whom  ? — By  negroes  and  other  persons  who  can  read. 

5885.  When  should  you  state  that  the  practice  commenced  of  the  negroes 
acquainted,  through  their  own  reading  or  the  reading  of  others,  with  the  general  p 
ceedings  that  have  taken  place  in  this  country  or  in  the  colony  in  which  the  quesdol 
of  slavery  was  discussed  ? — I  should  say  more  generally  abour  ten  years  ago. 

5886.  W^ould  it  not  be  very  difficult,  even  if  there  were  not  access  to  informitiii 
furnished  by  reading,  to  keep  from  the  negroes  the  knowledge  of  what  was  passing' 
consequence  of  what  they  might  hear  in  general  conversation  ? — Quite  impossible; ' 
the  subject  of  those  debates  is  matter  of  conversation  by  the  white  people  upon 
estate  in  the  presence  of  some  or  other  of  the  negroes,  who  re|>eat  wliat  tney 
heard,  as  servants  in  this  country  hear  the  conversation  of  their  employers,  and 
it  to  others. 

5887.  Between  1824,  when  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Hanover,  and  the  period 
the  late  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  had  there  been  any  act  of  insurrection  upon  the 
of  the  negroes  ? — I  cannot  call  to   my  mind  any  act :   there  was  something 
insubordination  I  think  in  the  Port  Royal  district  in  the  interim. 

5888.  Is  there  any  establishment  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  Jamaica  ?— There  is. 

5889.  Do  any  slaves  belong  to  that  church  ? — Yes. 

5890.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  slaves  connected  with    the 
Presbyterian  establishment? — A  considerable  number.    There  was  a  school 
to  the  establishment,  attended  at  the  time  I  left  the  island  by,  if  I  recollect  right, 
300  to  400  individuals,  chiefly  slaves. 

5891.  Where  you  an  elder  of  the  Kirk  in  Jamaica? — I  was. 

5892.  Do  you  suppose  that  there  are  as  many  as  3,000  or  4,000  slaves  belongiDg 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  Jamaica  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  there  were; establishments  in  (3 
parts  of  the  island,  which  I  understood  were  extensive,  but  as  to  the  extent  of  then 
am  unable  to  speak. 

5893.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  in  case  of  eraanci[ 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  negroes  in  sugar  labour ;  did  you  ever  know 
instance  of  a  negro,  whilst  he  was  in  slavery,  refusing  to  labour  for  hire  ? — ^It  is 
unusual  thing  for  a  negro  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  work  for  hire  fur  himself,  except 
permission  of  his  owner. 

5894.  Does  not  it  sometimes  happen  upon  the  many  estates,  you  have  bad 
management  of,  that  for  the  sake  of  getting  extra  work  done  you  give  some  little 
pensation  to  the  negroes  for  working  extra  hours  ? — Never ;  1  cannot  call  to  my 
lection  having  ever  called  upon  them  to  work  extra  hours. 

5895.  Is  there  not  any  taskwork  at  an^  \\m«  Oione  for  which  you  give  them  a 
reward  upon  any  of  the  estates'! — Ncvat  tw  u\^  VtioNiX^^^ii. 
S896.  You  stSLted  that  the  negroes  iViaXYiai^  ^lov^iv^  >  ^"ccl^^^  ^"^oAst  ^om^^s^' 
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ibr  hire ;  and  you  were  understood  to  say  that  the  slaves  earned  a  certain  portion  which 
they  jgive  to  their  master,  and  another  portion  for  themselves?— Yes. 

5897.  Do  they,  or  do  they  not,  show  a  desire  to  earn  as  considerable  a  portion  as 
they  can  for  themselves,  beyond  what  they  must  pay  to  their  owner  ?— Their  own 
interest  and  their  owner's  are  not  separated  in  any  case  that  I  can  recollect;  they  pay 
■o  much  to  iheir  owner,  and  the  remainder  is  their  own ;  they  are  more  or  less  inoiis* 
tiious,  but  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  £  would  say  they  were  idle;  and  if  I  recollect 
tighty  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  result  generally  of  the  negroes  becoming  so  employed 
was,  that  theiV  owners  received  in  the  end  nothiog  from  them;  and  f  furnished  aa 
instance  of  the  owner  having  to  advance  money  to  subsist  them. 

5898.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  beyond  the  portion  which  was  paid  to  the 
master  there  was  another  portion  which  goes  to  the  slave  himself  ?-^A  hired  slave  re- 
ceives so  much  from  the  person  hiring  him,  and  then  he  pays  so  much  to  his  owner  and 
the  remainder  is  his  own. 

'  5899.  Is  that  when  he  works  beyond  the  ordinary  time  ? — No ;  I  understand  the 

question  as  relating  to  negroes  doing  what  is  termed  working  out  for  wages.  There  is 
- 1  certain  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  labour  of  the  slave,  and,  generally  speaking, 
L'.ltfie  negro  receives  the  money,  and  accounts  to  his  master  for  such  portion  of  it  as  his 

master  under  tlie  arrangement  between  them  is  entitled  to  receive. 
*  ^  5900.  Supposing  this  not  to  be  a  profitable  transaction  for  the  owner  of  the  slave,  is 

it  an  employment  upon  which  the  slave  himself  can  comfortably  subsist  ? ^Sometimes 
he  can  subsist,  and  sometimes,  as  I  stated  formerly,  he  cannot,  or  at  least  pretends  that 
he  cannot,  and  he  calls  upon  his  master  to  assist  him ;  and  I  have  myself  often  assisted 
slaves  under  such  circumstances  in  obtain'mg  subsistence;  they  have  come  to  me  and 
Said,  '^  I  have  been  unable  to  get  work,  and  i  am  in  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence,'' 
ttjid  I  have  furnished  such  means. 

5901.  Do  the  slaves  in  those  circumstances  generally  fail  in  performing  the  work 
they  have  contracted  to  perform,  or  do  they  perform  it  faithfully  and  industriously  ? — 
In  those  cases  where  they  are  unable  to  assist  themselves,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
Cedlure  of  subsistence  has  beenowingto  want  of  attention  to  their  work,  and  that  I  believe 
to  be  generally  the  case. 

5902.  Do  you  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  they  fail  in  the  performance  of  the 
"^prork  they  have  contracted  to  perform  ? — I  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not 

go  to  their  work. 

5903.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  slave  that  has  a 
considerable  amount  of  property  to  employ  others  by  hire,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle,  the  horses  and  hogs,  and  other  articles  of  property  from  which  their  profit  is 
derived  ? — I  did  not  state  in  what  they  were  employed  ?  I  staled  that  it  was  customary 
for  negroes  of  property  to  employ  other  negroes  to  do  their  work ;  perhaps  to  cultivate 
their  provision  grounds,  or  to  assist  in  carrying  them  to  market. 

5904.  Is  not  it  fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  if  such  a  practice  is  common,  and  if  those 
negroes  of  property  do  employ  them,  that  the  negroes  themselves  do  not  generally  fail 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  ? — My  impression  is,  that  when  they  have  not  the 
means  of  subsistence,  or  when  they  have  failed  to  pay  their  master  that  {portion  of  the 
wages  agreed  upon,  they  have  not  attended  to  their  work ;  but  the  work  in  those  cases 
is  not  performed  by  task,  it  is  day  labour,  and  if  the  negro  does  not  come  to  the  work 
be  is  not  paid. 

5905.  What  is  the  payment  by  the  day  7 — I  think  it  is  ds.  4d.  a  day,  and  5s.  occa- 
sionally, according  to  circumstances,  according  to  the  work  performed. 

5906.  How  much  of  that  is  paid  by  the  slave  to  the  owner  ?— That  is  matter  of  agree- 
ment ;  the  owner  in  those  cases  receives  10s.  a  week,  according  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

5907.  How  many  days  does  the  slave  work  ?— In  those  cases  the  number  of  days  he 
works  depends  upon  himself,  the  week  is  reckoned  as  six  days. 

5908.  Then  3s.  4d.  a  day  will  come  to  20s.  a  week,  of  which  he  gives  the  master  10s.  ? 
««— That  is  the  usual  amount. 

5909.  Supposing  he  gains  5s.  a  day,  what  do  you  suppose  the  owner  woidd  get?— 
He  gets  the  same,  being  the  utmost  for  his  proportion. 

5910.  During  the  time  he  is  out  upon  this  work,  does  the  owner  find  him  any  sub- 
sistence?—No,  he  subsists  himself;  nis  owner  clothes  him,  and  he  pays  his  medical 
attendance  if  he  gets  sick ;  he  is  obliged  then  to  provide  for  him. 

591  J.  Then  in  those  cases  the  master  reliea  u^u  vVi^  *\Q^>ai&U'3  ^1  *^  *^w^  ^kr. 
workiDg,  ^ad  even  trusu  to  iiu  fidelity  to  acoouBS^  ti(i);m^Qt  ^^^^^^^^^^^"^^"^^^^^ 
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kecoMltej^  to  the  fixed  profortionT — ^He  does;  bntftiinowa  very  Mro«if«)mi 
stance  for  negroes  to  be  employed  in  this  manoer. 

5012.  Did  you  mesn  to  say  that  there  are  many  iDstanoes  of  ilaves  liavihi^JaBiri- 
derable  property  ?— There  are  some  ;  I  stated  an  instaoce  of  slaves  possessiap  pis; 
perty  to  the  amoant  I  estimated  upon  one  partienlar  estate. 

6913.  Is  it  not  frequent  that  slaves  have  some  considerable  property  in  stock  ?^ 
ItSs. 

6914.  In  those  cases  do  they  generally  attend  to  them  thcmselTcs,  or  dotttf 
employ  another  person? — ^Their  stock  they  generally  take  care  of  themselvci,  s( 
least  so  I  apprehend ;  when  they  employ  others,  I  believe  it  is  for  the  purpoieaf 
assistingthem  in  cultivating  or  carrying  to  market  their  provisions. 

6915.  You  have  stated  that  you  knew  some  slaves  that  had  as  nanj  as  foorsr 
Ave  of  those  hired  persons  working  upon  their  provision  grounds? — ^I  baTestilid 
that  I  calculated  upon  their  having  so  many  occasionally. 

5916.  How  do  the  emancipated  slaves  generally  employ  themselTes  after  their 
emancipation  ?— <Tenerally»  as  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gooe,  they  emflkf  Y 
themselves  in  traffic  ;  in  purchasing  provisions  through  the  country,  and  farlagnv  h 
them  to  town  to  market.  That  has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  fsTourite  pnnoitaf  | 
the  emancipated  negroes. 

6917.  Do  yon  recollect  the  number  that  were  generally  emancipated  per  alMui 
in  Jamaica? — I  do  not. 

5018.  Is  there  not  a  poor  fund  established  in  Jamaica  ? — Every  parish  baa  afaad 
tor  the  poor. 

5919.  Do  you  know  whether  the  greater  number  of  applicants  upon  tlial  foi 
generally  throughout  Jamaica  are  white  persons  or  persons  of  oolovr,  or  emaa* 
cipated  slaves? — ^My  impression  is,  that,  generally  speakings  they  are  white  pemH 
and  people  of  colour,  and  also  emancipated  slaves.  { k 

5920^  Which  do  you  think  bears  the  greater  proportion  in  number  t — ^I  iamgiai 
the  greatest  proportion  of  applicants  are  whites. 

5921.  Do  not  the  emancipated  slaves  some  how  or  other  contrive  to  maintiil 
themselves  ? — I  apprehend  so. 

5022.  And  it  is  not  a  very  usual  thing  in  Jamaica  lo  find  emancipated  slaves  is 
any  numbers  in  distress? — No,  it  is  not  usual  to  find  any  individual  in  distress  ftr 
want  of  ordinary  subsistence,  or  want  of  food  and  of  the  clothing  that  eUmiic 
requires. 

6923.  Are  the  parishes  bound  to  relieve  the  emancipated  negroes,  if  they  appif* 
in  case  of  distress? — ^They  are  upon  the  footing  of  free  inhabitanta  ia  evcij 
respect,  and  each  person  emancipating  a  slave  becomes  bound  to  protect  Mm  ftsa 
becoming  burthensome.  IV 

5924.  Did  you  ever  know  any  instance  of  the  emancipated  slaves  generally  !«•    ^ 
Dosing  any  particular  species  of  labour  ? — No ;  it  does  not  consist  with  my  kiiow- 
ledge  that  any  option  was  ever  offered  to  them. 

5925;  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  would  not  work,  and  yon  baii 
sdso  stated  that  there  are  seasons  when  from  drought  and  from  other  circamataaeci 
provisions  would  become  scarce ;  if  the  emancipated  slaves  were  in  any  daqgir  I 
of  starving,  would  not  they  work  then  ? — I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  tlierr 
is  no  serious  apprehension  of  absolute  starvation  in  Jamaica,  except  in  cases  d 
extreme  drought,  when  all  vegetation  would  fail ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  sttve 
there,  for  a  man  might  subsist  on  the  fruits  that  grow  spontaneously  in  the  fidd. 

5926.  Suppose  that  the  number  of  emancipated  slaves  were  to  increase  so  ftat 
there  were  too  many  of  them  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  provisions  to  sell 
again,  because  the  market  would  be  overstocked  with  provisions,  what  emploimost 
do  you  think  they  would  undertake  ? — I  cannot  conjeeture. 

5927.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  case  they  would  not  cultivate  the  soil  ? — ^I  an 
very  much  disposed  to  think  that  so  long  as  they  could  obtain  subsistence  in  any 
way  they  would  not  cultivate  the  soil ;  supposing  there  were  a  large  number  of  fi'es 
negroes  so  long  as  food  could  be  obtJEiioed  by  thone  in  the  neighbourhood  or  from 
one  another^  the  stronger  taking  from  the  weaker,  till  the  whole  n  as  exhausted,  ny 
impression  is  that  they  would  not  work. 

5928.  Do  you  form  that  opinion  from  what  you  have  seen  upon  the  Hope  estate, 
where  yea  say  that  one  negro  with  Ihvee  aotes  of  Und  raises  125/.  worth  of  prodaos 

Sa  the  yestr  f-^I  hAwe  mentioned  'the  Ho^  emtale  ma  aSAt^cm%  \»»\wi^&a&  ^  mmt 
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from  tliree  acres  of  land  alone,  and  formed  this  opinion  from  my  general  knowledge 

of  the  negro  character. 
^  6&29.  Have  the  negroes  any  desire  Cor  aay  of  the  laxnries  and  indulgences  of 
life  ? — ^They  have  as  much  desire  as  other  men,  I  believe. 

5930.  Do  not  they  make  some  exertion  in  order  to  accomplish  the  attainment  of 
those  objects  even  now  as  slaves  ? — They  do;  they  cultivate  their  pro  vision  grounds, 
and  with  the  assistance  their  masters  allurd  them,  they  carry  those  provisions  to 
market,  and  very  readily  avail  themselves  of  the  surplus  product  to  obtain  ariicles 
af  isjiiury  and  iodutgeoce. 

5d31.  If  they  do  that  in  n  state  of  slavery,  what  reason  can  you  assign  why  in  a 
state  of  freedom  ihey  should  not  exercise  the  same  industrious  habits  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  those  luxuries? — They  would  not  possess  the  same  facilities ; 
their  labour  now  is  very  much  diminished,  in  the  manner  I  have  described ;  those 
provisions,  as  I  have  stated,  are  carried  for  them  by  the  aid  of  their  masters. 
6032.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  the  negroes  are  assisted  in 

I  /Bonve}ing  iheir  provisions  to  town  by  the  horses  and  cattle  and  the  waios  of  their 

,  laaBters  ?— rNo ;  they  are  carried  occationally  by  their  masters'  warns,  bat  their 

I  .horses  and  tbeir  cattle  and  their  asses  are  supported  on  their  raasters'  lands,  leaving 
ihe  whole  of  iheir  own  lands  for  cultivation. 

I     6933.  Is  the  larger  proportion  of  the  provisions  brought  to  town  by  the  negroes 
Upon  horses  and  cattle  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

I     ^034.  Then  if  cases  have  been  stated  of  negroes  carrying  immense  weights  of 
l»rovisions  on  their  own  account  to  market,  are  those  very  rare  cases  ?-~They  are 

;  Yeij  rare  cases  now,  for  they  are,  generally  speaking,  provided  with  asses  or  other 

\Mtle  to.carjy  their  provisions  to  market;  but  I  have  seen  them  carry  very  heavy 
loads  upon  their  heads. 
6d35.  Do  you  think  that  increased  difficulty  of  producing  those  provisions  and 

'tarrying  them  to  market  would  discourage  the  negroes  from  exertion  in  case  of 

lemancipation  ? — I  am  inclined  to  tliink  it  would. 

5936.  Would  he  not  also  have  before  his  eye<(  the  fear  of  want,  having  no  longer 

«  ninster  to  support  him  ? — 'I  have  just  stated  that  there  is  no  well-grounded  fear 

«f  ahsolute  want. 

6937.  Wbatd  he  not  at  least  have  the  fear  of  losing  those  comforts  to  which  he 

lias  been  accustomed  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  would  operate  upon  him. 

5938.  Do  you  think  that  vihen  free  he  would  lose  his  relish  for  those  enjoyments 
and  laxnries  which  he  had  when  he  was  a  slave  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

5939.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  be  indisposed,  having  the  whole  of  his  time  ajt 
his  command,  to  employ  the  whole  of  that  time  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for 
himself  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed?:— No,  jt 
does  not  appear  to  me  reasonable  that  he  would. 

5940.  Comparing  the  case  of  an  apprentice  and  a  journeyman,  you  know  that  an 
apprentice  sometimes  when  he  works  for  his  master  is  idle  ;  when  he  becomes  a 
Journeyman,  does  he  not  generally  work  with  greater  zeal  and  activity  ? — My  im- 
pression i<,  that  an  idle  apprentice  always  makes  an  idle  journeyman  or  an  idle 
master;  that  is  the  rf^ult  of  my  observation. 

6941.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  journeyman  works  with  greater  industry  for  himself 
than  an  apprentice  works  for  ihc  benefit  of  his  master,  and  wonld  not  the  negro 
work  with  more  industry  for  his  own  benefit  when  he  was  emancipated  than  he  does 
now  fur  the  benefit  of  his  master? — ^Myimpresssion  is  thathe  woufd  not  work  more 
indastriously  for  himself. 
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James  Simpson^  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  examined. 

'  504*2.  YOU  expressed  an  opinion,  that  in  case  of  emancipation  the  slaves i 
almost  universally  not  work  at  sugar  cultivation? — Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

5943.  Is  the  labour  in  sugar  planting  remarkably  laborious? — ^It  is  the 
laborious  cultivation  carried  on  in  the  island. 

5944.  Bo  you  think  it  distressingly  laborious,  so  as  in  any  way  to  affe< 
health  or  the  comfort  of  the  negroes  employed  in  it? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  i 

5945*1.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  extent  of  labour  which  negroes  a 
quired  to  perform  in  sugar  plantations,  you  do  not  think  it  is  deleterious  to 
health  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 

5945-2.  With  respect  to  the  work  in  the  boiling-house,  are  you  of  opinio 
that  employment  is  destructive  of  health  ? — I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not. 

5946.  Have  you  not  known  slaves  when  working  for  themselves,  during  th 
which  they  have  had  allowed  to  them,  employ  their  time  very  industrioui 
their  own  advantage  ? — I  have. 

5$H7.  Generally  speaking,  have  you  not  found  by  experience  that  the  slave 
employed  all  the  time  allowed  by  law,  or  given  them  by  the  master,  industr 
for  their  own  profit  ?— I  cannot  say  that  they  have  generally,  they  have  freqi 

5948.  Should  you  say  that  generally  they  misemployed  that  time?— I  j 
say  generally  that  they  have. 

5949.  Making  allowance  for  the  laborious  life  they  have  led  at  other  tin 
Their  work  is  never  so  laborious  in  any  one  day  as  to  prevent  them,  like 
labourers,  from  working  the  next  day. 

5950.  In  the  26  days  given  them  by  law,  did  they  not,  upon  the  whole,  c 
themselves  industriously  for  their  own  benefit? — I  have  generally  seen  inl 
disposition  to  idleness  upon  those  days,  and  they  require  urging  to  attend  t 
grounds  on  those  days,  that  has  been  my  general  observation :  there  are  < 
tions:  I  have  found  among  them  individuals  very  industrious  who  went  re^ 
to  their  grounds. 

5951.  With  respect  to  those  whom  you  have  found  to  be  industrious,  do  n 
think  that  in  case  of  emancipation  they  would  continue  to  employ  therase 
the  same  way  with  i^reat  industry  ?— I  have  no  reason  to  think  the  contrary 

5952.  Do  you  believe  that  the  slaves  cannot  be  induced  to  cultivate  suga 
tations,  except  under  fear  of  coercion?— I  think  I  have  ascertained  that. 

5953.  You  think  that  the  slave  whip  must  be  used,  or  that  there  must 
absolute  fear  of  the  whip? — I  do  not  think  the  whip  must  be  actually  us< 
I  think  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  island  there  was  a  necess  ty  that  the  pc 
using  it  should  be  manifest  to  the  negroes  to  induce  them  to  work  ;  I  think  I 
tained  that  in  the  experiment  at  Albion. 

5954.  Do  you  believe  that  it  is  impossible  the  sugar  plantations  can  conti 
bo  cultivated,  except  under  a  system  of  working,  in  which  the  fear  of  a 
punishment  induces  men  to  labour  ?— No,  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can  on 
tinue  to  be  worked  while  the  fear  of  corporal  punishment  induces  a  negro  tc 
but  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  island,  I  do  not  think  that,  generally  speaki 
negroes  had  yet  arrived  at  that  state  which  would  admit  of  their  being  r< 
from  aU  coercion  to  labour. 

^956,  Yoa  think  that  the  fear  of  \)od\\^  ^w^euvi^  ^^^  mdU^ensable  to 
ibem  to  labour  upon  the  planlallous  ?— T^LaV.  ^eemci^  Vo  mci  \.^  \^^  ^^  \«w\ 

esperimeut  I  tri^  at  AlbioDi  to  9ao«iU&a  Ni\k.^ii^^t  \  ^q\x\^  ^^^\i  \^\ti^^^N 
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tegether.    It  was  not  used  bnt  it  was  present,  and  they  knew  that  the  power  to 
ie  it  was  there,  bat  when  the  whip  was  taken  away  they  desisted  from  labonr. 
^i®56.  Did  you  ever  try,  or  did  you  ever  know  tried,  a  system  of  reward  for 
l>orious  exertion  upon  an  estate  ? — Not  for  extra  labour ;  the  well-behaved  and 
dustrioQs  were  rewarded. 

^957.  Bo  you  know  the  effect  which  would  have  been  produced  by  offering  to 
Ose  negroes  6d.  a  day,  if  they  conducted  themselves  industriously  ?— I  never 
Lc:dthat. 

'•^958.  Did  you  ever  know  it  tried  in  Jamaica  ?~Never  to  my  knowledge. 
0959.  You  have  stated  tliat  there  are,  generally  speaking,  intermediate  markets 
^^  or  six  miles  distance  from  a  town? — ^Those  markets  may  be  found  at  intcr- 
^diate  distances,  and  I  should  state  upon  the  average  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
^  miles :  that  is,  that  a  negio  need  not  proceed  more  than  five  or  six  miles  from 
s  home  without  finding  a  market  for  his  commodities. 

<C960.  Do  you  mean  a  good  market  where  he  could  get  a  fair  price  ? — Tes,  and 
kiere  he  would  sometimes  probably  get  more  than  in  the  market  to  which  he 
t^ally  brings  his  articles. 

^961.  What  is  his  inducement  to  go  to  a  more  distant  market  T-^The  expecta- 
C3n  of  getting  more. 

6062.  Do  you  know  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary  ?— I  do. 

5963.  Are  there  not  intermediate  markets  in  that  parish?— There  are  several. 

6964.  Prequented  by  the  negroes?— Yes. 

6965.  In  the  intermediate  markets  the  demand  of  course  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
'Tcater  maricct? — it  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  supply  ;  for  example,  there  are 
Places  vhcrc  cross-roads  meet,  where  it  is  cuvtomary  for  the  negroes  to  assemble 
rith  their  provi.sions,  and  it  being  known  that  there  are  su<'h  provisions  there  for 
tale,  persons  that  want  to  buy  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing,  and  the 
ynrchasers  are  in  proportion  to  the  supply. 

5966.  If  sugar  planting;  is  not  in  itself  laborious  or  injurious  to  health,  what 
-eason  is  there  why  emancipated  slaves  and  free  persons  of  colour  who  now  work 
IB  porters  and  in  other  employments  of  that  kind  would  not  work  in  the  field  ? — I 
know  no  reason ;  it  is  certainly  not  tlie  laborlousness  of  the  work,  for  unless  it  be 
the  mere  act  of  cane-hole  digging,  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  is  not  a  laborious 
irork.  After  the  cane-hole  is  opened,  the  process  is  to  put  in  the  plant  and  to  keep 
it  moulded,  and  this  labour  is  as  light  as  any  agricultural  labour  in  this  country. 

5967.  Are  the  women  employed  at  cane-hole  digging  ? — The  stoutest  women  are 
selected,  and  they  are  employed  at  it. 

5968.  Do  they  do  a  less  day's  duty  than  men?— Generally,  but  I  have  known 
women  do  as  much  as  men. 

6969.  Is  any  arrangement  made  whereby  the  women  should  work  less  severely 
at  cane-hole  digging  than  the  men? — As  I  have  said,  the  most  vigorous  women  are 
lelectcd,  and  they  are  generally  placed  with  the  men,  who  assist  them  forward 
irifh  their  labour. 

5970.  They  work  with  the  hoe,  do  not  they  ?— They  do. 

5971.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Scotland? — I  have. 

5972.  Do  you  know  the  sort  of  work  that  the  women  in  the  turnip  season  do  in 
Scotland,  in  emptying  the  carts,  and  spreading  the  manure? — ^Yes. 

5973.  Comparing  that  with  the  cane-hole  digging  performed  by  the  females  in 
be  West  Indies,  which  is  the  most  severe  work  ? — In  some  soils  I  would  say  that 
lie  caue-hole  digging  is  most  severe,  in  others  I  would  say  that  it  is  not  so  severe ; 
iiere  the  land  is  dry  and  the  soil  stubborn  or  clayey,  the  cane-hole  digging  is  the 
lost  laborious ;  where  it  is  loose  mould,  like  turnip  or  potatoe  ground  in  this 
9untry,  1  should  say  it  is  much  lighter.    I  have  been  also  in  Ireland,  and  there 

have  seen  females  perform  as  laborious  work,  if  not  more  so,  as  the  most  labo- 
ous  canc-hoIe  digging  I  ever  saw  in  the  West  Indies. 

5974.  So  that  in  fact  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  canes,  excepting 
le  possible  reluctance  upon  the  part  of  the  negroes,  if  emancipated,  to  en- 
i\fre  iu  it? — None;  the  difficulty  has  hitherto  been  surmounted,  canes  have  been 
litivated. 

5975.  You  have  been  asked  a.^  tg  the  period  of  time  which  the  negroes  had  for 
»st  during  the  24  hours,  during  crop-time ;  and  you  stated  that  thcY^^^d^Wk 
lao  six  boars' rest;  will  joa  state  how  they  work  m  \\io  *^«i\\*,Vfck«i\vw«%  '«N.^^i>»s3». 
ejr  come  qo,  aud  th^  hours  at  which  they  go  offl^-XYiAt  t^^\%  %3t^  x^^^vsA.^^ 
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pocdiAg  to  the  Bomber  of  hands  upon  an  estate ;  aometJmes  more  aod  somsA 
less :  if  the  estate  had  not  a  suflicient  number  of  hands  to  a/dnut  of  more  ibu 
spells,  there  are  only  two  appointed ;  if  it  admits  of  more,  there  ari^  threi 
pointed.  The  spell  goes  on  at  eight  o'clock  and  comes  off  at  twelve^  another 
goes  on  at  twelve  and  comes  ofl*  at  four. 

5076.  Ar«  you  speaking  of  three  spells  or  two  ?— It  may  be  applied  either  ii 
or  three  ;  if  the  number  only  admits  of  two  spells,  the  apells  return  e?ery  altej 
night;  if  t)iree  spells,  then  they  return  only  twice  a  week. 

6977.  Taking  the  case  of  two  spells,  the  negroes  go  on  at  eight  o'clock  u 
.evening,  and  they  keep  on  till  twelve  ? — Yes. 

5978.  Tlien  the  second  spell  relieves  Uiem,  and  then  the  second  spell  remai 
till  four?— Yes. 

5970.  I>o  tjbe -negroes  that  quit  at  twelve  then  come  ou  again? — No,  thci 
work  is  supposed  to  be  at  end  at  foMr  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  there  are  twob 
suspension;  the  people  that  come  olTat  twelve  do  not  go  on  again  till  the  folU 
«ight,  sypposiBg  ihefe  are  two  spells ;  if  there  be  three,  they  (}o  not  come  ( 
the  third  night. 

60b0.  Then  when  there  are  two  spells,  the  night-work  being  finished  ^i 
o*clock  in  the  morning,  the  day-work  begins  at  about  six  ? — Yes. 

5981.  And  the  two  spells  both  go  out  to  day-work  as  usual  ? — Yes. 

5983.  Then  when  do  those  who  have  come  off  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morsii 
on  again  ? — When  there  are  two  spells,  supposing  1  go  on  spell  at  nig^  at 
o'clock,  I  remain  till  twelve,  and  I  do  not  go  on  again  till  the  next  night ;  fl 
night  intervening,  I  do  not  go  on  on  Tuesday^  I  go  on  Wednesday. 

6983.  Then  who  goes  on  on  Tuesday  ? — Fresh  persons. 

5984.  Then  in  fact  there  are  three  spells  in  that  case  ?7— There  are  more 
three;  there  are  twelve,  or  fourteen,  ox  sixteen  sections.  Those  parties  take 
spells  in  turn;  they  are  like  sentinels  relieving  each  other;  they  take  it  lot 
and  the  sentinel  coming  off  is  relieved  by  another,  and  so  en  till  it  goes  tfcn 
the  whole  corps. 

5985.  Then  the  two  apells  that  work  on  the  Monday  night  work  again  in 
Wednesday  and  Friday  night,  and  there  are  other  persons  who  woik  on  the  1 
day,  the  Thursday,  and  the  Saturday  ?—Yes,  just  so. 

5986.  And  that  is  according  to  your  experience  upon  all  the  estates  where 
have  been  ? — ^I  have  explained,  that  on  the  estates  where  the  numbers  will  i 
of  it,  there  are  additional  spells,  and  if  the  number  of  hands  would  perail 
same  individual  would  go  on  spell  only  once  a  week.  ■ 

5987.  Then,  generally  speaking,  upon  the  estates  you  visited  the  men  do  M 
on  more  than  three  days  in  the  week  ? — Not  more  than  three. 

5988.  You  have  stated  that  white  persons  of  respectability,  coming  upo^ 
estates,  are  received  with  great  hospitality;  would  an  individual  coroiug  to]| 
visit  of  that  kind,  visiting  aperson  resident  upon  an  estate,  become  at  all  acqaai 
with  the  real  condition  of  the  negroes  by  that  visit  alone  ? — Perhaps  I  cansot 
ter  answer  that  question  than  by  stating  a  circumstance  which  occurred  ton 
when  I  first  went  to  Jamaica.  The  first  or  second  year  after  my  arrival,  I  had' 
suffering  from  fever,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  change  of  air.  I  had  tbei 
connexion  with  estates,  and  was  unknown  in  the  country.  1  went,  accooipi 
by  a  friend,  a  military  officer,  who  was  in  the  same  situation  as  myself,  and  ire 
eeeded  together  into  the  country  with  the  same  view  ;  we  were  unknown  and  ^ 
out  introductions  to  any  one;  we  travelled  about  sixteen  miles,  when  we  an 
at  an  estate,  rode  up  to  the  overseer's  door,  and  stated  our  object.  We  wen 
received,  invited  to  stay  dinner,  and  remained  for  three  days,  the  situatioD  \ 
salubrious  and  suitable  to  our  purpose.  During  onr  stay,  we  accompaniel 
overseer  about  the  works,  through  the  village  and  over  the  estate,  and  hii 
same  opportunities  of  making  observation  as  he  had.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
oealment,  and  we  saw  nothing  of  an  objectionable  nature.  I  state  this  as  she 
tlie  manner  in  which  strangers  arc  usually  received,  and  the  opportunities  aft 
them  of  seeing  what  is  going  on  upon  estates. 

5989.  In  the  case  of  a  person  paying  a  visit  in  that  way,  would  it  be  IIm 
rJgbt  that  be  should  make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  iIj 

'^Perfectly  right,  and  he  would  receive  «l  le^Ld^^  ^nd  I  believe  a  candid  ansv 
6990»  Would  it  be  thought  right  fot  h\m  \a  «l^  axi^X^^^l  N^xiX.  ^tb  xBA&ac^  < 
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Q91.  SjippoflnfT  a  stranger  was  to  dome  to  an  estate  to  visit,  and  the  ovcnieer 
I  to  discover  that  he  bad  asked  questions  of  the  negroes  as  to  their  state  and 
dition,  doyou  think  that  would  be  considered  proper? — I  will,  with  permis- 
a,  answer  that  also  by  the  relation  of  a  fact.  I  knew  a  naval  oflicer  who  went 
m  an  estate  as  a  guest,  was  hospitably  received  and  kindly  treated.  During 
stay,  he  framed,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  upwards  of  300  questions,  which 
lent  to  one  of  the  book-keepers  to  be  answered^  relative  to  the  treatment  of  the 

992.  A  mere  stranger  was  he? — A  mere  stranger ;  he  had  not  been  in  the  island 
kontii. 

M3.  Did  the  book-keeper  answer  those  questions  ?— He  did  not  answer  them 
letail;  he  answered  many  of  them. 

W4.  Would  it  he  thought  an  intrusive  aot  of  a  stranger  to  come  upon  an  estate 
I  ask  questions  of  the  negroes,  without  the  previous  permission  or  kuowledge 
\hb  overseer  or  manager  ? — I  should  not  think  it  right  myself  to  do  it,  hut  it  has 
sn  done. 

■985.  Yon  felt  that  when  Colonel  Freemantle  made  inquiries  upon  the  Hope 
AtOv  he  ought  first  to  have  oommnnicated  it  to  you  ? — I  thought  in  common 
Irtesy  he  ought. 

i096.  Can  a  man  riding  over  an  estate,  without  asking  questions  of  either  the 
Blaeer,  the  book-keeper,  or  the  negroes,  from  bare  observation  become  acquainted 
Ih  Ae  management  of  the  negroes,  and  their  state  and  condition  ? — No,  it  ia 
possible. 

M7.  Did  yon  ever  know  any  white  persons  who  made  those  inquiries  being 
iBeil  off  the  estates  or  desired  to  go  oQ  ? — Never. 

5098.  Did  yon  ever  know  any  instance,  besides  that  you  mentioned,  of  white 
WKMis  making  such  inquiries,  and  those  inquiries  being  resented  by  the  overseer 
"■Hmager,  those  inquiries  having  been  made  without  his  knowledge  ?«^o,  I  can- 
t  <adl  to  my  recollection  any  instance. 

^&99.  You  have  stated  that  upon  the  Albion  estate  one  gang  had  been  reduced 
m  140  to  14 ;  was  the  only  cause  of  the  reduction  of  that  number  the  discon- 
)ance  of  the  whip? — ^The  only  cause  I  could  discover. 

OQO.  Was  it  the  discontinuance  of  carrying  the  whip  in  the  field,  or  the  ahan- 
tisg  the  Qse  of  the  whip  by  way  of  puishmcnt? — It  was  the  discontinuance  of 
carrying  the  whip  in  the  fields,  for  the  whip  had  been  abandoned  as  an  instru- 
ct of  punishment  long  before. 

001.  Does  your  general  experience  authorize  you  to  state  that  the  whip  must 
parried  in  the  field  as  a  stimulus  to  their  attendance  and  the  performance  of 
br  duty ?r-It  does  not;  I  stated  that  I  succeeded  in  the  abolition  of  the  whip 
Irely. 

1)02.  How  did  you  succeed  in  so  doing  after  thegang  had  been  reduced  from  140 
.4?^I  continued  the  same  system  upon  that  estate  that  1  had  previously  intro- 
sed,  that  is,  carrying  the  whip  in  the  same  way. 

iQ08,  Was  not  it  necessary  to  use  the  whip  in  order  to  get  them  back  to  tlieir 
ser  state  ? — It  was  necessary  to  make  one  or  two  examples  of  those  tliat  I  con- 
ered  most  refractory. 

i004.  Yon  have  stated  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  driver*s-whip 
la  oart-whip,  with  what  whip  is  the  punishment  generally  inflicted? — Where  tho 
ip  was  used  at  all,  which  it  has  not  been  to  my  knowledge  for  some  years  upon 
r  estate  that  I  had  the  management  of,  it  was  the  driver's- whip. 
itX)5.  When  you  say  the  whip  has  not  been  used  for  some  years  upon  the  estates 
ioh  you  had  the  direction  of,  will  you  explain  how  you  mean  that  it  was  not  used? 
mean  tiiat  it  was  not  used  as  an  instrument  of  punishment. 

006.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  upon  all  the  estates  over  which  you  had  control, 
whip  was  never  used  ai^  an  instrument  of  punishment  ? — Latterly  never. 

007.  What  punishment  was  substituted  in  its  stead? — ^A  switch  or  birch  or 
lething  corresponding  with  it 

006.  For  how  long  before  you  quitted  Jamaica  was  that? — I  am  unable  to  state 
precise  time ;    but  for  a  very  considerable  time,  I  should  think  for  seven 
rs. 

009.  And  you  found  that  that  less  severe  mode  of  punishment  answered  aa^^VL 
khoiRpre.aevj9rc».ai>e? — Quite  as  welJ;  indeed panluiiikibikUNiex^ie;^.  Vygi^^^kX)^ 
'isbmcnt  of  course,  or  permitted  them  to  be  in&icU&Bk)^  ft^jV$)iQi||i  ^  Y^^^^  \V^ 
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when  panishments  became  necessary,  and  when  they  were  resorted  to,  itnai 
that  mode. 

6010.  So  that  the  Committee  are  to  anderstaod  that  for  several  years  befon 
left  Jamaica,  the  carUxrhip  was  entirely  oat  of  use  upon  the  whole  of  the 
under  yonr  care  ? — I  never  knew  of  the  cart-whip  being  used. 

6011.  Or  any  whip? — Any  whip. 

6012.  You  have  stated  that  the  magistracy  were  attentive  to  the  coroplaisti 
the  slaves,  have  you  ever  known  any  instance  to  the  contrary? — 1  cannot  call 
recollection  any  instance  within  my  own  knowledge  to  the  contrary.  ^ 

6013.  Have  you  no  knowledge  of  any  cases  in  which  magistrates  have  been  *" 
missed  for  inattention  to  the  complaints  of  slaves? — I  have  no  knowledge  bit 
hearsay. 

6014.  Bid  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Jackson's  case  ? — That  occurred  since  I  left 
island. 

6016.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Finlay son's  ease? — ^That  occurred  also 
lert  the  island. 

6016.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  those  cases? — Very  imperfectly. 

6017.  Have  you  ever  had  tlie  curiosity  to  read  those  two  oases  ?— I  never 
opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Jackson^s  case ;  I  have  heard  the  particularSi 
Mr.  Finlayson's  also,  but  T  never  met  with  an  account  of  them  published. 

6018.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  there  have  been  four  magistrates  dismissed 
inattention  to  the  complaints  of  the  slaves  ? — I  do  know  the  number,  and 
stated,  those  cases  occurred  since  I  left  the  island. 

6019.  Were  they  not  cases  of  domestics  ? — Mr.  Jacksion's  was,  as  I  and 

6020.  Docs  it  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  a  domestic  slave  or  a  slave 
field  ? — None  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6021.  You  have  stated  that  any  attempt  made  by  an  overseer  to  seduce  a 
by  force  would  be  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ?^At 
and  for  many  years  past  I  should  think  it  would;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  bitWjj 
such  a  thing  might  be  done,  but  that  it  could  not  be  done  with  impunity. 

6022.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  case  being  laid  before  a  conunitteeof 
House  of  Assembly  ? — I  cannot  call  to  my  recollection  any  case. 

6023.  You  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Trew,  before  the  committee,  stated  tUlj^ 
man  endeavoured,  by  flogging,  to  compel  his  half-sister  to  submit  to  his  detirM 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 

6024.  And  you  do  not  know  that  council  of  protection  was  applied  to  is 
case  ? — No. 

6025.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  Mr.  Trew  at  all  ? — Not  at  all  personally. 

6026.  Are  there  any  parts  of  your  former  evidence  upon  which  you  wish  tD4l| 
any  observations  or  to  suggest  any  corrections  ? — ^Thcrc  are.    On  looking  over 
Minutes  of  my  former  Evidence  I  observe,  that  in  answering  a  question  reUtivi 
the  qualifications  for  which  a  driver  was  selected,  I  have  understood  it  as 
to  the  overseer,  and  answered  it  accordingly. 

6027.  Is  the  driver  selected  for  his  bodily  strength?— I  never  knew  a  driver 
selected  for  his  bodily  strength. 

6028.  For  what  qualities  is  he  selected? — For  his  influence  with  the  Degroeii 
his  temper,  his  forbearance,  and  his  general  good  conduct  and  industry ;  iii 
short,  the  same  qualities  apply  to  the  driver  that  apply  to  the  overseer,  as  U 
next  in  authority  to  the  overseer,  having,  as  respects  the  ncKroeg,  even  a 
authority  than  the  book-keeper.  I  was  also  asked  a  question  relative  to  the 
tinction  of  colours  of  persons  going  to  the  altar.  I  have  stated,  that  I 
not  auareof  any  such  distinctions,  and  that  I  felt  none  myself;  since 
have  asked  a  person  on  whose  authority  I  can  rely,  and  I  am  infonned  that  a 
number  of  years  ago,  before  my  knowledge  of  (he  circumstanoea,  such  a  ^U^ 
tion  did  exist ;  that  negroes  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  altar  till  the  white  pUfN 
had  retired ;  but  the  distinction  was  abolished  by  the  clergy  of  the  church.        I 

6029.  When  was  it  so  abolished  ? — I  do  not  know  the  time.  J 

6030.  What  period  do  you  refer  to  when  that  change  took  place  ?-— It  wasbeM 
my  knowledge  of  what  was  the  practice  of  the  church.  J 

6031.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  Scottish  Church?— -No,  of  the  English  Ctankl 
tie  Scottish  Chnreh  is  only  of  recent  e%V«L\A\%\im«T^\ti\)\e  island.  j 

0032.  You  were  an  elder  of  t\iatob»XQYi)«(i^\ikiQ(uiX\^^\«^%a'vi^^^^ 
Vhere  was  no  dtjstiacUoa. 
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3033.  Have  *yoD  eter  seen  in  the  Enf^lUh  Charoh  a  negro  and  a  white  person 
ittf^  together  to  the  altar  ?^I  think  I  have  ;  I  have  been  od  one  side  of  the  altar 
til  negroes  upon  the  other  side  forming  part  of  the  asBembly  round  the  altar. 
K)34.  You  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee,  that  there  iii  no  marked  distinction 
that  the  white  persons  invariably  partake  first? — None;  the  dictinotion  is  not  so 
*at  as  in  this  country ;  for  here  I  observe  the  higher  •lasses  go  first,  and  the  infe« 
r  wait  till  the  other  have  communicated. 

3035.  Are  the  people  of  colour  and  negroes  and  white  persons  generally  buried 
the  same  burial-ground?— I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the  black  people  aro 
ried  in  the  burial-ground  in  the  church-yard ;  it  was  attended  with  a  heavy  tax  ; 
»re  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston  what  is  called  the  stranger's  burial- 
mind,  where  persons  generally  were  buried,  and  where  1  should  myself  hove 
en  buried  rather  than  pay  the  tax. 

C036.  Are  you  not  aware  that  both  in  Kingston  and  in  Spanish  Town  it  has  been 
^cessary  to  have  burial-grounds  a  little  way  out  of  the  towns? — With  respect  to 
ingston,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  practice  of  burying  in  the  church-yard 
LS  been  abolished  altogether. 

6037.  Have  you  any  other  obiervation  to  make  with  reference  to  your  former 
Kimination  ? — I  have  ;  with  respect  to  the  wealth  which  I  stated  to  be  possessed 
y  the  Hope  negroes,  and  of  which  the  Committee  seemed  to  think  I  had  given  an 
Kiggerated  account.  The  wealth  of  those  people  is  in  the  island  a  matter  of  noto- 
^«ty :  and  vihen  it  is  known  that  the  Hope  estate  is,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  one  of 
^e  oldest  settlements  in  the  island,  having:  been  settled  by  the  Spaniards  previous 
3  the  possession  of  the  island  by  the  British,  and  that  the  negroes  have  been  con- 
airing  their  accumulations  of  property  from  that  time  to  the  present,  handing  it 
Own  in  their  families  from  one  generation  to  anotlier ;  that  they  have  been  in  pos- 
'Bsion  of  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate,  yielding  the  most  valuable  pro« 
lets, with  a  contiguous  market,  and  found  by  their  masters  in  everything  nccensary, 
^en  to  their  implements  of  husbandry,  their  wealth  will  no  longer  appear  surprising. 

6038.  The  condition  of  the  negroes  therefore  upon  the  Hope  estate  may  be  con- 
dered  by  the  Committee  rather  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  than  as  an 
Sample? — I  have  so  expressly  stated  it,  and  disclaim  any  intention  of  misleading 
e  Committee  by  presenting  it  as  an  exemplification  of  the  wealth  of  the  negroes 
^nerally. 

The  Rev.  John  Shipman,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

6039.  TOU  are  a  minister  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion  ? — Yes. 

6040.  Where  are  you  now  resident  ? — At  Durham. 

6041.  Were  yon  in  the  island  of  Janaica  at  the  time  of  passing  certain  resolu- 
ons? — Yes. 

6042.  What  was  the  date  of  that  transaction  ? — The  6th  of  September  1824. 

6043.  They  are  signed  by  you  ?— They  are. 

6044.  Were  those  the  resolutions  of  the  body  of  Wesley ans  at  that  time  in  the 
land  of  Jamaica? — Not  exactly. 

6045.  How  many  were  present  at  the  lime  those  resolutions  were  concurred  in  ? 
-I  am  not  certain  at  this  moment;  the  first  resolutions  that  were  passed  were  a 
ttle  different  from  those  which  were  printed. 

6046.  Will  yon  look  at  tho^,  and  see  whether  those  were  the  resolutions  that 
ere  printed,  looking  particularly  to  the  fifth  resolution? — [The  printed  Resolutions 
•ivf*  shoxon  to  the  Witness.'] — Yes,  they  are  the  same,  as  far  an  I  can  judge. 

6047.  Was  the  fifth  resolution  one  of  those  agreed  to  at  the  meeting  ?— It  was  not 
greed  to  at  the  meeting  which  we  held  ;  it  was  one  which  was  added  afterwards 
J  Mr.  Home ;  there  was  something  in  the  substance  of  the  first  resolutions,  of  an 
xpression  of  thanks  to  many  gentlemen  for  their  conduct,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Home 
longht  it  should  be  a  distinct  resolution,  and  put  it  in  that  form  ;  he  had  an  idea 
lat  the  resolutions  which  we  drew  up  at  the  meeting  at  which  he  was  not  present 
'ere  net  exactly  what  should  appear  before  the  public ;  he  thought  they  were  not 
iifficiently  strong  and  explicit. 

6048  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  substantially,  the  resolutions  agreed 
3  did  convey  an  acknowledgment  of  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  and  magistracy, 
nd  an  expression  of  their  having  shown  good  will  towards  the  spread  of  morality 
nd  religion  among  tho  slaves? — ^Yes,  as  to  many  of  them ;  we  limited  it  to  man^ 
I  them;  and  J  think  mymili  it  is  there  ompreated  in  UiVA'ii^AsdQk^xAXA^  V»av^ 
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fl049.  It  appears  that  yon  sf^ned  these  resolationi?— Tes^I  did. 

6060.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  then,  that  yon  signed  those 
not  concnrring  in  the  acooraoy  of  them  ?— I  oag^ht  to  explain  witli  respeet  to 
Mr.  Horne,  as  I  said  before,  was  not  present ;  he  was  nnweH  at  that  time;  ai 
his  coming  to  town,  he  thought  the  resolutions  were  not  safliciently  explioh 
strong ;   and  at  Stoney  Hifl,  I  believe,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Yonng,  he 
certain  alterations  in  them,  and  agreed,  I  think,  to  write  to  the  other  missioini 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  those  additions  which  he  had  proposed ;  so  that  a 
the  resolutions  were  not  properlj  passed  at  that  meeting,  yet  he  promised  tool 
their  consent  to  those  alterations. 

({061.  Was  their  consent  obtained? — As  far  as  I  understood  it  was  obtai 
with  some  slight  exceptions ;  there  were  some  that  dissented  from  those  resohii 
on  account  of  their  being  made  too  strong ;  I  did  myself;  I  thought  the  resol 
too  strong,  and  it  was  two  or  three  weeks  before  I  would  sign  them. 

6052.  Did  yon  except  to  the  resolutions  in  consequence  of  their  gobt* 
an  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  magistracy  and  gentlemen  generallj 
thought  the  expression  too  general ;  I  felt  myself  disposed  to  express  my  _ 
to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  and  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  who  was  then  Attoraq^ 
general  among  the  rest,  because  we  had  received  in  a  number  of  instances  dtatf 
terested  kindness  from  a  number  of  gentlemen.  -^fi>^*1 

6058.  After  those  resolutions  were  signed  by  you,  were  they  not  transmitted  H 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  and  Sir  John  Keene  and  the  members  of  the  Assembljt^ 
Tliey  were.  '* 

6054.  Were  those  resolutions  as  they  appeared  the  spontaneons  volontaiy  aMi 
ments  of  the  persons  who  concurred  in  them,  or  were  they  dictated  bjr  any  geadetj^^i 
man  in  the  island  ?— They  were  not  dictated  by  any  gentleman  In  the '  i»land,  HHfH 
came  from  ourselves ;  but  I  must  observe,  that  after  we  bad  drawn  np  the  resM 
tions  at  the  meeting,  as  they  stood  originally,  a  number  of  the  gentlemen  in  iM 
island  favourable  to  our  mission,  urged  us  to  publish  those  resoln  tions -for  varioil 
reasons.  Mr.  De  la  Beche  of  Clarendon,  and  a  number  of  other  grentloneii  ii 
Kingston  and  elsewhere,  urged  us  to  the  publication  of  those  resolationi. 

0065.  In  the  third  resolution,  as  printed,  there  are  these  words,  ^^and  nHnreomH 
believe  that,  if  the  design  of  the  emancipatists  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  Hi  U< 
a  general  calamity ;  injurious  to  the  slaves,  unjust  to  the  proprietors,  rutnoat  to  Ihi  ^ 
colonists,  deleterious  to  Christianity,  and  tending  to  the  eflTuuon  of  human  blood;* 
were  those  words  agreed  to  at  the  meeting? — I  think  that  some  addition  was  made 
to  the  words,  but  I  think  that  the  words  to  the  same  effect  were  agreed  to  at  the 
meeting;  but  we  were  led  to  understand  that  the  design  of  the  emancipatists  wu 
immediate  emancipation,  and  we  conceived  that  immediate  emanoipatlon  woald 
not  either  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  slaves,  nor  yet  tend  in  anywise  to  promcftatbc 
real  object  which  the  gentlemen  in  this  country  desired. 

6056.  Was  Mr.  Duncan  present  at  that  meeting? — Fie  was  not. 

6057.  Was  he  in  the  island? — He  was  in  the  island,  I  think,  at  MorantBajr; 
but  a  copy  of  the  original  resolutions  was  sent  to  him. 

6058.  if  any  body  shall  have  said  that  one  resolution  was  entirely  added  which 
was  not  in  the  original  at  all,  and  a  great  part  of  another  before  pnblioation»  iid 
more  especially  that  that  passage  in  the  third  resolution  which  has  juat  been  mi 
to  you  was  added  after  the  meeting,  would  such  an  assertion  be  true  tfr  BOtT— I 
eannot  charge  my  memory  at  this  moment  with  the  exact  fact  of  the  case,  ball 
have  understood  that  tho  Committee  have  had  laid  before  them  a  copy  of  the 
original  resolutions 

6059.  Did  any  of  the  missionaries  who  were  not  present  at  that  meetiag,  li 
whom  an  original  copy  of  the  resolutions  was  sent,  protest  against  it  before  Hi 
publication? — Yes. 

6060.  Who  were  those  persons? — I  think  William  Ratcliff,  Isaac  Whiteboui; 
and  Francis  Tremain. 

6061.  Did  Mr.  Duncan  so  protest? — Mr.  Duncan  ptotested  against  some  wordi 
in  the  resolutions,  that  is  against  using  the  word  **  emancipatists,"  f  peaking  raftar 
ef  the  persons  than  of  the  things;  he  wished  the  thing  more  to  be  expressed  this 
the  persons  employed  in  endea%ourini(  to  affect  that  oiiject. 

606-J.  Did  he  object  to  the  assertion  of  the  facts,  that  the  plan  if  carried  iali 

effect  "woald  be  ruinous  to  the  co\oniea,  dje\elQi\o>i% \a C\\tv«UanitY  and  tendiiC 

to^ite  effmaiot  of  humaa  Mood/*  ot  did  Ve  o^^t&l  \&  VVi&teim%^iiSoc^  vKQi^JMftMikV 
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Cimaot  recollect,  'hut  1  think  his  ohjeetions  were  princfpally  those  which  related 
^  tiie  phmseology  of  the  resolotions. 

.O063.  Have  yon  got  any  (e^ter  from  him  npon  that  subject? — I  have  not,  but  I 
bMrictly  recollect  the  resolotions,  for  they  have  made  a  very  distressini;  impres- 
pn  upon  my  m^od,  in  cooseqaence  of  the  trouble  to  which  I  haTC  been  exposed  in 
^sequence  of  them. 

6064.  What  has  become  of  Mr.  Horne?~He  is  in  Bermuda. 
Ot)66.  Have  you  a  recollection  of  what  passed  between  yon  and  Mr.  Duncan, 
it.li  reference  to  those  resolntions  ?^The  recollection  1  haye  is  this,  that  Mr.  Dun- 
^Ki  objected  as  to  the  original  resolutions,  to  the  word  ''  emancipatists ''  and  to 
>me  words  of  the  like  nature ;  hut  at  the  s-irae  time  a«  to  the  general  principles  of 
^^ first  resolutions,  Mr.  Duncan,  I  believe,  ai2;recd  with  us,  who  had  the  drawing 
C>  of  those  re.tolu lions,  and  ho  wished  their  publication  on  account  of  the  great 
'c^ubles  to  which  we  were  exposed. 

6D66.  Recollecting  what  tabk  place  between  you  and  Mr  Duncan  with  respect 
k  those  resolutions,  should  yon  say  that  this  was  a  true  representation  of  the 
^<ilings  expressed  by  him  to  you  at  the  time,  *^  when  the  printed  oopy  oame  to  me 

vas  stationed  at  Bath,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East;  I  wrote  to  one  of  those  who 
v^^ro  at  the  meeting  and  expressed  my  indignation,  that  the  resolutions,  instead  of 
'«ing  bettered,  1  thought  were  made  a  great  df  al  worse,  and  there  weire  many  un- 
ksst  reflection!*  upon  gentlemen  at  home,  and  that  I  certainly  now  would  have  no 
rvneem  with  them  ; "  did  any  communication  come  from  Mr.  Dnncan  to  you  jus- 
Ifjing  that  representation  of  his  feelings  at  the  time? — I  ihink  there  was  some? 
Sling  to  that  efi'ert. 

6U67.  Expressive  of  an  indignation,  and  that  he  would  have  no  concern  with 
|jkeBi?->Pet1iaps  the  word  'indignation''  may  be  rather  strong,  but  expresiive  of 
Ufl  disapprobation  of  those  reflections  which  he  conceived  were  thrown  out  on  gcn- 
Meoaen  fat  home. 

6068.  And  that  he  would  have  no  concern  with  them?— At  that  time,  his  having 
k  eoncern  was  almost  out  of  the  question,  because  they  were  then  published,  and  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Home  had  written  to  Mr.  Duncan,  stating  that  he  wished  to  make 
■  few  trifling  alterations  in  the  resolutions  without  stating  particularly  what,  which 
#ould  make  them  read  bctterjand  be  more  explicit ;  and  as  Mr.  Home  did  not  state 
the  particulars  to  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Duncan  probably  did  not  know  what  those  In^ 
terpolations  were,  till  he  saw  them  in  the  printed  form. 

6069.  Did  you  tell  him  in  answer,  that  your  opinion  was  exactly  the  same  as 
his? — I  might  do  so,  and  1  think  I  did,  because  my  opinion  was  so.  I  disap- 
proved of  tlie  very  strong  manner  in  which  Mr.  Home  expressed  himself  in  those 
resolutions. 

6070.  Did  you  not  sign  those  resolutions? — I  did;  and  it  may  appear  strange 
Why  I  should  sign  them,  but  my  reasons  may  be  summed  up  simply  in  these  few 
Words  :  that  at  that  time  we  were  most  strangely  pressed  to  do  something;  there 
Was  at  that  lime  a  very  great  stir  in  the  country,  which  was  thrown  into  very  con- 
siderable alarm,  and  among  other  things  we  could  not  obtain  licenses  for  our  mis- 
sionaiics.  Mr.  Binning  came  from  Spanish  Town  and  obtained  a  letter  of  rccom- 
tieDdation  from  the  then  Attorney-general  and  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Michael  Clare ; 
but  notwithstanding  that,  he  failed  on  the  first  day  of  his  application,  in  consequence 
>f  a  resolution  conie  to  by  the  ma<;istrates  not  to  grant  any  more  licenses.  I  had 
.hat  Bight  to  send  oif  to  the  Gustos  to  request  his  interference,  and  by  that  means 
VIr.  Binning  got  licensed  ;  and  we  were  threatened  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  Assembly  that  our  chapels  should  be  shut  up,  and  we  ourselves 
ihipped  oil*  the  country.  We  were  placed  in  the  most  distressing  circumstances, 
and  found  ourselves  so  pressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something ;  I  found 
that  if  I  did  not  sign  those  resolutions  as  they  then  stood,  1  should  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  There  was  Mr.  Home,  who  was  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
Rucntiai  man  among  our  friends  there,  and  he  protested  against  their  going  forth 
in  the  mild  form  in  which  we  first  agreed  to  them,  and  1  think  some  of  the 
missionaries  also  joined  with  him ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  other 
missionaries  were  rather  against  their  going  forth  in  that  very  harsh  language  as  I 
think  it. 

6071.  You  say  yon  were  strongly  pressed,  and  under  apprehension  that  unless 
you  signed  such  resolutions,  your  chapels  would  be  shut,  and  the  missionaries  ex> 
pelled  from  the  island ;  Rte  the  Ceiumittee  4o  under^ViSi^  >9aa.\  \X  'v^Sk  ^\s^t  'tisA 
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inflaenoe  of  those  fedinffs,  partly  of  fear  and  partly  of  anxiety,  that  yon  li 
those  resolutions,  or  that  they  were  the  p^enaioe  expression  of  yoar  real  feeli 
— I  certainly  say  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  that  extreme  anxiety  1 
under  at  the  time,  because  1  withheld  my  name  I  think  for  two  or  three  i 
before  I  siji^ned  those  resolutions,  although  much  pressed  to  it. 

6072.  Who  pressed  you  ? — Several  gentlemen,  as  well  as  some  of  the  mission 
in  the  island. 

6073.  When  yon  say  several  gentlemen,  do  you  mean  planters  or  perm 
authority  ? — Planters,  Mr.  De  la  Beche  and  other  gentlemen ;  I  have  got  tbi 
ter  in  my  pocket  now. 

6074.  Have  you  any  objection  to  produce  that  letter  ? — ^No^  I  have  not. 

[TAe  Witness  delivered  in  the  same^  which  was  read  as  follows :] 

Sir,  Spanish  Town,  Oct  14, 18 

I  very  much  regret  that  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  wait  upon  you  while  i 
neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  more  particularly  as  I  wished  to  have  had  some 
versation  respecting  Mr.  Croft's  application  to  the  Clarendon  Quarter  Sei 
for  leave  to  preach  in  that  parish.  There  could  have  been  no  doubt  of  saocc 
the  approaching  sessions  had  the  very  desirable  resolutions  of  the  Wesleyu 
sionaries  of  Jamaica  been  printed  and  circulated  among  the  authorities  oft! 
land,  as  I  feel  confident  they  would  have  removed  the  present  prejudices  a| 
your  missions,  which  have  arisen  from  the  intemperate  proceedings  relatr 
Smith's  affair  in  England.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  I  conceive  it  will  be 
advisable  to  delay  the  application,  as  the  prejudices  of  persons  in  that  paTt< 
island  are  now  strong.  This  I  am  in  hopes  will  not  be  the  case  after  yourn 
tioDS  are  printed,  and  the  House  of  Assembly  have  proceeded  to  business, 
former  ought  io  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  are  precisely  what  the ; 
cates  for  the  Wesieyan  missions  in  this  island  require. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Crofts  will  not  be  removed  from  his  present  situation  in  S[ 
Town,  as  the  way  is  now  paved  for  his  reception  in  Clarendon,  which  would  i 
the  case  with  his  successor  should  he  be  removed.  Moreover  the  various  pi 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  though  mostly  adverse  to  the  mis.sionSy  are  oblij 
4M>nfe8s  that  they  know  nothing  against  them. 

I  have  the  honour  io  be 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

H.  T.  DelaB 


6075.  Had  yon  any  other  written  communications  from  planters  of  ioj 
before  you  consented  to  sign  those  resolutions  ? — I  am  not  certain  whethei 
written  communications ;  I  was  applied  to  from  various  quarters  at  the 
sometimes  meeting  with  gentlemen  who  spoke  to  me  upon  the  subject,  and 
probahly  a  number  of  notes,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  up 
other  note. 

^  6076.^  Though  you  had  no  written  communication,  had  you  verbal  conui 
tions  with  gentlemen  of  influence  before  you  consented  to  sign? — Yes. 

6077.  What  were  the  arguments  urged  to  you  by  the  gentlemen  to  induce 
Bifa  1 — ^They  were  generally  these :  that  it  was  conceived  that  wo  were  coz 
with  the  African  institution  in  this  country,  and  that  it  was  necessary  I] 
should  clear  ourselves  from  that  charge  in  the  first  instance,  because 
conceived  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  West  India  interest,  and  tha 
were  at  all  found  connected  with  that  body,  we  could  not  be  encoara 
course. 

6078.  Were  any  of  the  passages  in  those  resolutions,  more  especially  tl 
resolution,  or  the  passage  in  the  third  resolution,  which  has  been  read 
suggested  by  any  of  the  planters  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  were  ;  I  thin! 
are  purely  the  production,  at  least  the  fifth  as  it  now  stands,  was  the  proi 
of  Mr.  Home,  as  I  said  before. 

6079.  With  respect  to  that  passage  of  the  third  resolution  which  was  add 
the  resolution  was  passed  ? — I  am  not  sure  about  that  passage  ;  it  strikes  i 

In  ibe  original  resolution  there  must  Viave  beevi  some  expressions  not  i\ 
Mtroag^,  but  something  to  the  samelm^tX  aa  \!Iqa.\.^«a«^^«. 
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Who  prepared  the  first  draft  of  these  resolations? — I  am  not  oertaia  mht^ 

iuot  prepare  them. 

If  you  prepared  them,  yoa  are  certain  that  they  were  not  saggested  to  yon 

entleman  in  the  island  ? — ^They  were  not  sa^gested  to  me  by  any  gentlt* 

he  island ;  they  certainly  came  from  oarseives  originally. 

How  had  any  of  the  planters  or  gentlemen  that  wrote  to  yon  or  spoke  to 

owlcdge  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  resolutions  before  their  publication  ? 

id  written  a  number  of  copies,  and  sent  them  to  the  missionaries  in  the 

)arts  of  the  island  ;  and,  no  doubt,  some  of  those  who  were  present  might 

ipy  with  them,  and  which  they  were  Jed  to  show  to  those  gentlemen  to  ask 

ice  afterwards. 

Elad  you  any  communication  with  Mr.  Home  which  enables  yon  to  know 

the  fifth  resolution  was  suggested  to  him  by  any  person  ? — No,  I  have  no 

nowledge  of  anything  of  that  kind ;  I  have  had  no  communication  with 

lat  effect ;  I  have  no  idea  that  it  was  suggested  to  him ;  I  tiunk  it  was 

.  Home  himself. 

Was  Mr.  Home  very  much  in  communication  with  members  of  the  Aa- 

nd  white  persons  of  influence  ? — He  had  considerable  intercourse  with 

;hose  gentlemen. 

Was  he  independent  of  them,  or  did  he  act  under  their  control  or  in- 

—He  was  perfectly  independent ;  every  missionary  in  Jamaica  is  inde- 

of  the  planters  and  merchants  there* 

[f  they  were  independent,  whence  arose  the  alarm  and  pressure  of  which 

e  ? — Our  alarm  arose  from  the  proceedings  of  gentlemen  who  were  pro- 

le  enactment  of  a  law  to  shut  up  our  chapels,  and  expel  us  from  the  is- 

r  alarm  arose  also  on  another  ground,  the  magistrates  had  a  power  at  the 

revent  our  obtaining  licenses  in  different  parishes.    We  had  thought  It 

y  at  that  time  to  apply  in  every  parish  for  a  license  both  for  ourselves  and 

pel. 

Recollecting  that  you  were  under  the  fear  of  a  law  passing  for  your  re- 

ud  recollecting  the  fact  that  you  could  not  preach  without  a  license,  are 

of  opinion  that  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  at  the  time  of  signing  those 

ns,  were  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  independent  ? — What  I  meant  by 

ence  is  this,  that  our  missionaries  were  perfectly  independent  of  the  gen- 

[  that  country  in  a  pecuniary  sense ;  we  were  not  dependent  upon  them 

ipport. 

Then  in  any  other  sense  than  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  you  signed  those  reso- 

nder  a  feeling  of  dependence  ? — ^Ycs,  certainly. 

'n  what  respect  did  you  consider  yourselves  dependent  upon  the  House 

ibly  ? — Any  gentleman  who  lived  at  that  time  in  Jamaica  will  recollect 

rection  that  took  place,  and  the  ideas  generally  entertained  that,  as  mis- 

,  we  were  considered  by  many  of  the  public  journals  of  the  island  as  pro- 

le  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  and  that  in  one  instance  one  of  those  public 

recommended  the  people  to  treat  us  as  Shrewsbury  had  been  dealt  with 

does. 

What  was  the  treatment  that  Shrewsbury  had  received  in  Barbadoes  ?— 

nade  an  escape  from  the  island  with  his  life  and  his  family,  and  the  pre- 

cl  been  destroyed. 

Was  he  a  minister  of  your  persuasion  ? — Yes. 

How  long  antecedent  to  the  passing  these  resolutions  had  that  transaction 

ice  ? — I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  length  of  time. 

How  long  before  the  passing  of  these  resolutions  had  that  recommendation 

ect  to  your  treatment  appeared  in  the  public  newspapers  ?— -It  was  just 

i  time,  not  more  than  a  month  or  t\«o. 

^ot  adverting  to  any  difference  merely  in  the  phraseology,  but  with  refer- 

the  sentiments  which  those  resolutions  contained  as  to  the  general  treat- 

ich  the  missionaries  had  received,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the 

rs  with  respect  to  religious  instruction  among  the  slaves,  were  those  sen- 

0  which  you  put  your  name  true  or  false?— With  rcijard  to  the  general 
ts,  1  should  be  quite  willing  still  to  stand  by  the  sen!iments  I  expressed 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions. 

That  is,  without  the  fifth  resolution,  andwUhou\.\W\.^^%^^%feYCL^^SJt^v^ 

1  which  »as  added  afterwards? — ^Ycs.    1  am\ioXG^\\'^vKvu'QW  ^^^s^^^ 
passages  added,  but  I  kpow  they  aro  loo  »Uob^. 
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600Q.  You  were  underitood  to  ilate,  that  the  sentiment  w]iic)i  19  noir  fooBd^i 
ibe  fifth  resolution,  although  not  in  such  general  terms,  and  not  the  subject  a( 
distinct  and  separate  resolution,  yet  bad  been  embodied  in  the  original  r 
tlQos  7 — Yes,  I  think  there  was  a  word  or  two  to  that  c£fcct. 

6097.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  this,  and  see  whether  that  is  a  copy  of 
original  resolutions  1—{^A  copy  of  the  original  Resoluiiona  in  Q.  1754  of  the  Evikii 
being  shown  to  the  witnessJ]  —  I  believe  that  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  ori^ 
resolutions.  ^| 

0098.  Do  you  not  find  in  that  original  draft,  in  very  strong  terms,  the  sentimci 
about  emancipatists  expressed  ? — Yes ;  and  I  think  it  is  rather  too  strong  niyiol 
10  one  particular  clause. 

6099.  Is  not  that  your  own  draft  ?— I  think  it  is  probable  that  it  is;  I  ubmI 
aware  that  I  wrote  the  whole,  but  I  think  it  is  probable. 

6100.  Are  those  your  sentiments  now  ?— As  far  as  I  understood  it  then,  tbQl 
are  still  my  sentiments,  that  immediate  emancipation  would  be  attended  vil 
those  consequences  to  which  we  have  referred  in  that  resolution ;  that  is  my  fiil| 
Opinion  still.  t 

6101.  In  the  original  draft  there  is  ncthing  with  regard  to  the  treatment  yoohl 
receiyed  from  the  planters  ? — Nothing. 

6102.  Had  you  yourself  personally  received  from  the  magistrates  any  obstrodNI 
in  the  exeicise  of  your  religious  duties  ?— Yes ;  when  first  I  arrived  in  the  ulitjm 
I  met  with  very  considerable  difficulty  ;  that  was  during  the  time  that  our  Kuifl 
ton-ehapel  was  closed  against  us,  when  I  arrived  in  the  country  in  1814,  tMl 
was  twelve  months  before  |I  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  license  to  preach  in  M 
chapel,  although  we  had  upwards  of  1,000  members  connected  with  us  in  Kiogittl 

6103.  Was  there  any  application  to  the  Grand  Couit  for  a  mandamus  tocoani 
fhe  Justices  to  license  the  ministers  ?— We  made  several  applications ;  we  ap(£l 
by  petition^  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council ;  I  wasanvi 
Uiat  the  Court  of  Common  Council  could  not,  according  to  the  Toleration  I49 
have  given  a  license,  because  it  must  either  to  be  from  the  Quarter  Sessiou,* 
from  the  Archdeacon's  Court,  but  we  applied  to  the  Court  of  Common  CouDGilh 
petition;  I  understood  them  as  giving  me  permission  to  preach,  butlreceiil 
intimation  afterwards,  that  some  who  were  opposed  to  it  would  throw  me  intojjj 
if  I  opened  the  chapel,  and  therefore  I  declined  it,  and  waited  till  the  sesiioH 
and  we  applied  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  ;  but  a  number  of  magistrates,  who  opal 
called  themselves  Anti-Wesleyans,  got  upon  the  bench  and  out-number^  Qi 
friends,  so  that  I  did  not  obtain  the  license. 

6104.  Did  not  you  apply  to  the  Grand  Court  for  a  mandamus?— No,  we  appli 
the  next  day,  by  petition,  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  again,  signed  by  agreatnon^l 
of  white  inhabitants ;  we  thought  that  might  have  some  influence,  and  thatfailc 
and  shortly  afterwards  we  applied,  by  petition,  to  his  Grace  ;  however,  he  declii 
interfering  with  the  Kingston  magistrates,  and  we  had  though-ts  of  applying  So 
mandamus,  but  wo  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

6105.  Is  imprisonment  the  punishment  in  Jamaica  for  preaching  withoa 
license  ? — It  has  been ;  missionaries  have  been  imprisoned  ;  Mr.  Wiggins,  v 
was  then  in  the  island,  had  been  put  in  jail  for  preaching  one  Sunday  in  KIngsl 

6106.  When  was  that?— I  think  either  in  1812  or  1813. 

6107.  By  the  sentence  of  what  Court? — By  a  sitting  magistrate^  in  the  di 
sitting  of  the  police  magistrate. 

6108.  What  may  be  the  cost  of  applying  for  a  mandamus  ? — I  am  not  acquais 
with  it. 

6109.  Is  it  a  cheap  or  ready  process? — I  rather  think  it  is  a  dear  processybi 
am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

6110.  Is  it  a  ready  one  ?— I  imagine  so  ;  we  had  thoughts  upon  one  oocasioi 
applying  for  a  writ  of  mandamus,  and  we  conceived  that  there  would  be  no  d 
culty  in  obtaining  a  writ  at  that  time. 

6111.  Do  you  know  that  nothing  further  would  have  been  necessary  than 
you  to  have  made  an  affidavit,  setting  forth  the  fact  of  your  being  duly  liceni 
annexing  to  that  affidavit  a  certificate,  and  giving  a  motion  paper  to  the  Attorn 
general,  and  that  he  would  have  moved  in  the  Grand  Court  for  a  mandamvi 
j'ssue  witboat  its  costing  one  sixpence?— I  did  not  know  that. 

6112,  Do  not  you  know  that,  w\\.\\  re spev^V.  \.o  comm^w  motions  of  that  sorl^ 
fee  is  paid  to  counsel  ? — I  am  not  aware  oit^iSiX.. 
6113,  What  security  is  there  tliat  auc\\  uvo^ou  Vox  ^  \sv^c(i^'dXQXi<&  ^vi^x^^^ 
opposed }  was  the  feeling  of  the  whito  VntoVvUuX.^  ^Q  ^^^^\^l  v\x\v\^>» 
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s  fllonarien,  that  there  wonld  be  no  ptdbability  of  it  bein|r  o{»po8dd  !— 'The  feelinir,' 
aerally,  of  the  white  iahabitaots  was  yery  much  agalost  the  miMionarles ;  bat 
«Te  frequently  thought  that  that  feeling  was  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  whitm 
[>p]e,  and  we  generally  conceived  that  gentlemen  of  respectability  going  firdm 
B  country  were  the  least  opposed  to  our  missionary  labours. 
S114.  Supposing  that  opposition  had  been  made  to  graniini;  the  mandamas, 
tieh  opposition  had  been  found  unfounded,  do  you  believe  that  the  Grand  Court 
»iild  have  refused  that  mandamus  ? — 1  do  not  know  indeed ;  I  could  not  answer 
».t  question ;  our  chapel  had  been  shut  up  at  that  time  for  nine  years  when  I  arrived. 
Blld.  Under  what  authority  ? — Under  magisterial  authority. 
SI16.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  then  Attorney-general,  Mr.  Jackson  t — ^I  think 
»  did,  but  1  recollect  I  applied  to  Mr.  Hinchliff. 

6U7.  What  opinion  did  he  give? — ^The  opinion  he  gave  was  this :  that  if  the 
>leration  Law  had  been  acted  upon  prior  to  some  date  at  which  there  was  a  «6r-i 
la  Act  passed,  recognizing  all  the  previous  British  Acts,  which  had  been  acted  upon 
« island,  then  it  was  the  proper  law  of  the  island,  and  that  under  that  Tole- 
•tioD  Act  we  could  apply ;  but  then  Mr.  Hinchliff  as  well  as  ourselves,  perhaps, 
^  rfld  not  exactly  ascertain  whether  it  had  been  acted  upon  prior  to  that  date,  er  not. 
€I1S.  Do  not  you  know  that  there  had  been  persons  licensed  to  preach  at  Saint 
unes's  prior  to  1814? — I  am  not  aware  of  that;  Mr.  Vaughan  had  a  coloured 
in  upon  his  property,  but  previous  to  my  going  there  they  had  no  applications 
?  licenses,  1  think. 

B{  19.  How  long  had  you  been  in  the  island  prior  to  1824?--i-I  went  in  1814* 
6|20.  You  had  been  ten  years  in  the  island  when  you  signed  those  resolatiotin, 
the  sentiments  of  which  yon  still  agree? — Yes ;  that  is,  ^th  those  explanations 
^iive  given. 

3 121.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  experienced  a  great  obsttmetion 
tbe  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  slave  population  whilst  you  were 
^re  ? — I  should  not  wish  that  impression  to  be  made  in  that  indefinite  form  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Committee,  I  should  wish  to  be  understood  to  say^  that  I  have 
en  obstructed  in  certain  places,  that  is,  in  the  first  instance  in  Kingston,  and  ii| 
5  next  place  in  St.  James's,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  obtained  a  licence 
^re  ;  on  the  second  application  I  obtained  a  personal  license,  but  could  not  tben 
f  any  cbapel,  and  consequently  I  had  to  apply  a  third  time  before  I  could  preach 
that  parish  ;  and  I  also  wish  to  be  understood  that  we  never  attempted  to  go 
»oa  any  estate  without  being  requested  to  do  so,  or  allowed. 

6122.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  great  body  of  planters  and  proprietors  in  the 
and  of  Jamaica  are  opposed  to  all  religious  instruction  whatever;  do  yon  con- 
fer that  to  be,  according  to  your  observation  during  the  ten  years  yon  were  there^ 
•orrect  description  of  the  general  conduct  aod  feeling  of  the  white  inhabitants?— 
hink  it  would  be  extremely  wrong  to  assert  any  thing  so  sweeping  as  that;  it  iS 
proper,  I  think,  to  bring  forward  a  sweeping  charge  against  any  community ; 
-  myself  I  have  experienced  great  kindness  from  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Jamaica 

considerable  respectability,  but  I  have  experienced  opposition  from  others. 

6123.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  there  was  a  suspicion  entertained  respecting  the 
esleyans  which  produced  an  opposition  to  the  communication  of  religions 
itructioQ  by  them  rather  than  by  persons  of  the  Church  of  England? — ^Yes ;  there 
1,9  a  sort  of  suspicion  hanging  about  the  minds  of  gentlemen  relative  to  the  Wes- 
irans  that  did  not  seem  to  attach  itself  to  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment. 
6i24.  Were  you  in  the  island  at  the  time  when  subscriptions  were  entered  into 
r  the  erecting  of  additional  places  of  worship  in  different  parts  Of  the  island  fo« 
e  Established  Church  ? — No. 

6125.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  character  ot  the  people  of  Jattiaica,  if  you 
ere  ^iven  to  understand  that  numerous  additional  places  of  worship  had  been 
•ected  in  the  island,  and  increased  ecclesiastical  establishments,  by  pi^viding  ad- 
tional  curates  and  catechists,  should  you  say  that  that  had  originated  on  the  part 
*  the  while  people  only  from  a  desire  to  make  it  appear  in  England  that  thev  wei^ 
romoting  religious  instraction,  in  short,  that  they  were  acting  from  osteniatlons 
lotives? — I  should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion  of  that  kind,  because  my  view  of 
le  subject  is  this,  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  persons  connected  wiih  the 
istablishment  who  were  very  desirous  of  promoting  the  instruction  of  the  slaves 
nd  free  people  around  them,  as  well  as  of  enjojfins  leli^ow^  c^\^^MSDtR«!^\^^(Rs^ 
elreM,  whilst  a  great  ouinher  w6re  very  much  oppoi&ed  to  ^Net<s  Vb\^%  ^V^^  iaA.^ 
eiSffi  What  progress  did  yoit  nlttkd  in  the  ItMtttLc^OU  tit  ^)  ^X^<k'&.^\^^i^»^^ 
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popttlatioii ;  what  number  of  slaves  had  yon  attached  to  yoar  conpregatioB?— OuH3 
plan  was  to  calculate  by  the  number  of  members ;  during  my  stay  in  the  island  f^  "^ 
increase  to  our  society  was  upwards  8,000. 

6127.  What  proportion  of  that  number  might  there  have  been  of  8layei?-4ic 
should  think  at  least  more  than  four-fifths  of  them.  f  ^ 

6128.  Did  yon  find  that  those  slaves  that  were  added  to  your  congregation  wen 
more  dissatisfied  with  their  condition,  or  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  more  ' 
those  who  were  not  members  of  your  congregation  ? — 1  am  happy  to  say  that^ 
found  the  reverse  of  that. 

6129.  In  those  resolutions  there  is  a  disclaimer  of  an  opinion  which  had 
imputed  to  you  that  slavery  was  incompatible  with  Christianity  ?— Yes ;  we 
that  Christianity  did  not  interfere  with  slavery,  in  reply  to  a  charge  made 
ns ; '  we  did  that  because  we  rather  wished  to  abide  by  instructions  from  ooi 
mittee  in  this  country,  a  copy  of  which  I  would  subosit  to  the  Committee. 

\The  Witness  delivered  in  the  same  which  was  read,  as  follows :] 


'<  EXTHACT  from  the  Instructions  given  by  the  Committee  to  West  India 

Missionaries. 


m 


''  As  in  the  colonies  in  which  you  are  called  to  labour,  a  great  proportion  of 
inhabitants  are  in  a  state  of  slavery,  the  committee  most  strongly  call  to  7>^' 
recollection  what  was  so  fully  stated  to  you  when  you  were  accepted  as  a  wMx 
sionary  to  the  West  Indies,  that  your  only  business  is  to  promote  the  moral  Mil 
religious  improvement  of  the  slaves  without  in  the  least  degree,  in  public  or  pd*| 
Yate,  interfering  with  their  civil  condition/' — See  Art.  vii.  6,  as  published  withthi 
Annual  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 


6130.  Did  you  cautiously  abstain  in  your  discourses  to  the  slave  congregatioQi 
and  in  your  private  communication  with  tliem,  from  the  selection  of  texts  of  Scrifr 
ture,  and  from  genoral  theological  topics  which  might  awaken  inquiry  regardi^ 
their  civil  condition? — ^We  certainly  did ;  at  least  I  felt  it  my  duty  nottoqaoH 
some  of  those  texts  which  might  be  misconstrued,  such  as  '*  If  the  Son  maJie  |0i 
free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed/'  when  I  could  find  other  portions  of  Scripture  tlat 
would  equally  illustrate  the  doctrine  I  wished  to  advance,  1  studiously  avoided 
bringing  forward  passages  which  might  be  doubtfully  interpreted. 

6131.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  solemn  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the  Wei- 
leyan  missionaries  of  all  connexion  with  the  African  Institution,  which  is  madeiaa 
form  so  solemn  as  this,  that  they  deny  as  they  will  answer  for  it  at  the  dreadfaldaj 
of  judgment;  is  that  a  natural  form  of  expression,  and  if  not  a  natural  formjof 
expression,  how  do  you  accpuntfor  the  use  of  it? — I  do  not  know,  except thi 
excitement  at  the  time,  I  can  only  account  for  it  in  that  way,  we  had  no  conneiiM 
with  the  African  Institution,  and  we  were  absolutely  forbid  any  thing  of  the  kind 

6132.  Is  that  a  spontaneous  mode  of  denying  a  charge  containing  nothing  eri 
minal  in  itself,  or  is  it  a  mode  you  adopted  then  under  the  pressure  of  pecolii 
circumstances  ? — Under  the  pressure  of  peculiar  circumstances. 

6133.  Should  you  not  admit  that  such  a  protest,  under  so  solemn  an  abjuratian 
coming  from  persons  of  your  religious  persuasion,  is  not  a  natural  mode  of  expiei 
sion? — It  is  not  certainly;  I  am  sorry  for  it  myself,  I  felt  sorry  for  it  when  1  lai 
it  to-day. 

6134.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  were  the  circumstances  and  feeliif 
which  induced  your  brethren  and  yourself  to  make  so  solemn  an  appeal  upoal 
subject  apparently  so  trifling  ? — It  was  not  a  trifling  question  with  us  at  that  tinM 
it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  us ;  we  were  aware  that  if  we  hai 
any  sort  of  connexion  with  the  African  Institution,  it  would  have  been  a  suffidea 
ground  itself  to  have  led  not  only  to  objections  against  us  in  the  parishes,  but  ata 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  proceedings  against  us  in  the  House  ai 
Assembly. 

C135.  Did  not  you  feel  yourself  under  the  protection  of  the  law  in  JamaioSyfli 

bad  you  any  fear  of  any  consequences  beyond  \Vve  V^mv?.— I  can  hardly  tell  whatti 

say  upon  that  subject ;  I  am  well  aw  ate  IWI  \u  co\ome&  ^o  ^)i\AXk\.^\^\a.ia^^0BAlhei 

country  there  may  be  in  some  inaUiiC«&  «^  &Ue\fi\iol  v^ii^t^viViObL  \BAN\g^  v: 

pttiMduUy  felt. 
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136.  Was  it  under  such  apprebensions  that  this  rasolotion  was  entered  iato?— 
^as  under  the  iniluence  of  teclings  of  that  kind  to  which, I  have  adverted ;  we 
i'^v  very  well  that  a  great  number  of  persons  were  very  inimical  to  us,  and  to 
cause,  and  that  while  some  of  the  gentlemen  were  extremely  kind  and  friendly, 
re  were  others  that  would  hardly  have  cared  what  was  done  to  us. 
»137.  You  stated  that  you  had  experienced  opposition,  was  that  opposition 
Bnded  with  contumely  or  personal  danger? — The  opposition  was  chiefly  in  the 
umoies  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  when  we  ap* 
ed  for  licenses. 

n38.  When  you  applied  for  licenses,  were  you  treated  with  ordinary  courtesy 
the  magistrates  ? — Yes,  generally  with  ordinary  courtesy,  although  they  objected 
give  us  licenses,  they  did  not  attemjpt  to  use  improper  or  indecent  language; 
2y  were  very  decided  in  their  opposition  to  us,  but  still  it  was  done  not  in  a  man-* 
r  that  would  be  offensive  to  our  feelings  in  general,  except  perhaps  the  Court  of 
»>nmon  Council  at  Kingston,  and  there,  when  there  have  been  discussions  at 
feich  I  have  been  present  relative  to  our  matters,  perhaps  language  rather  inde* 
roQs  may  have  been  used  by  some  of  the  members  in  that  Court ;  but  in  general 
^  were  treated  so  far  with  courtesy,  that  we  had  nothing  to  apprehend  of  the 
tore  now  referred  to. 

0139.  What  was  the  precise  nature  of  your  apprehensions  ? — Of  being  prevented 
fn  exercising  our  ministry;  that  was  our  most  painful  apprehension ;  as  we  had 
Bn  sent  out  to  that  country  to  instruct  the  people,  to  endeavour  to  do  them  good, 
1  were  supported  by  our  friends  in  this  country,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  do 
at  we  could,  and  of  course  the  idea  of  being  prevented  from  exercising  oor 
listry  was  to  persons  at  all  conscientious  a  very  distressing  thought 
Il40.  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  of  the  missionary  Smith  at  Deme- 
a? — Yes. 

'141.  Were  there  ever  any  threats  used  that  the  treatment  that  the  missionaries 
Uld  receive  in  Jamaica  should  correspond  with  the  treatment  the  missionary 
ith  received  at  Demerara? — In  the  public  papers  there  were  threats  in  plenty 
tut  that  time,  but  I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  nature  of  them  now. 
'142.  How  long  had  the  circumstances  taken  place  in  Demerara  with  respect  to 
missionary  Smith  before  the  signing  of  those  resolutions  ?— I  cannot  charge  my 
tnory  at  this  moment. 

1143.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  account  of  the  debate  in  the  House 
];ommons,  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  missionary  Smith,  had  been  re- 
red  in  Jamaica  shortly  before  the  signing  of  these  resolutions? — Yes,  itwaa 
3re  we  signed  those  resolutions,  but  I  cannot  remember  how  long  before. 
144.  Supposing  you  had  seen  those  paragraphs  in  the  paper,  holding  language 
ich  amounted  to  threats  of  the  same  treatment  beinj!^  shown  to  the  missionaries 
Famaica  that  had  been  shown  to  the  missionary  Smith,  do  you  really  believe 
t  >ou  would  have  incurred  any  danger  of  experiencing  the  same  treatment  in 
naioa  ?  Would  you  take  those  statements  in  the  newspapers  in  Jamaica  as 
lence  of  the  public  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  proprietors  ? — I  should  not  have 
en  those  as  expressing  the  feelings  of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  of  rank,  but 
lould  have  taken  them  as  the  expressions  of  the  feelings  of  a  great  number  bt 
ite  persons,  especially  overseers  and  book-keepers  and  clerks,  and  persons  of 
'er  stations. 

;145.  Did  you  or  the  missionaries,  to  your  knowledge,  feel  any  difficulty  in  ap- 
ing to  the  public  oflicers  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  in  ob- 
liog  the  furtherance  of  your  case  in  a  proper  channel  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we 
>r  applied,  excepting  to  the  Attorney-general,  and  I  do  not  tiiink  we  ever  ex- 
rienced  any  difficulty  in  applying  to  the  Attorney-general ;  either  Mr.  Burge  or 
r.  Jackson,  but  I  think  the  contrary. 

$146.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Young,  who  was  one  of  the  Wesley ans  in  the  island  at 
i  time  the  resolutions  were  adopted? — ^Yes. 

S147.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Young  preaching  a  sermon,  partaking  in  some  raea- 
re  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  those  resolutions  1 — I  recollect  the  sermon ;  I 
1^  it  in  print;  it  was  published  in  Jamaica ;  and  he  had  previously  read  it  to  me 
manuscript. 

3148.  In  the  year  1824,  had  not  Mr.  Young  been  in  the  island  some  time  ? — Yes. 

3149.  And  Mr.  Crofts?— Yes. 

315a  Who  are  the  others  t--Mr.  Home,  Mt.  Biiiinn€|1AY.'lBLiA«^^«^>BL\r^\fiNK>- 
ttsCf  Mr^Jeakiofi,  and  Afr.  Tremain. 
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6151.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  from  yoa»  that  patting  aside  the] 
ticular  phraseology,  there  was  any  difTerence  of  opinion  amongst  nny  of  year 
sionaries  in  the  island  at  the  time  with  respect  to  impressing  those  sei 
regarding  the  effects  of  immediate  emancipation,  or  with  respect  to  expressingi 
obligation  to  the  magistracy  ? — ^There  were  three  who  dissented  from  the 
missionaries  as  to  the  original  resolutions.  jKr 

6162.  Was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  third  resolution,  and  if  4^ 
which  of  the  missionaries  dissented  from  it? — ^The  three  I  have  referred  tofl|a! 
sented  from  the  resolutions  in  toto. 

6153.  Who  were  those  three? — ^William  Radcliffe,    Isaac  Wliitehonse, 
Francis  Tremain.  1^*1 

6154.  Did  Mr.  Duncan,  or  any  of  the  others  ? — None  of  the  others  dissented  i 
together  from  the  resolutions. 

6155.  Did  you  send  to  Mr.  Lunen  for  the  purpose  of  getting  back  the 
lions  ? — I  did ;  I  sent  a  messenger  after  them  to  get  them  back.  j|>^ 

6156.  Did  you,  after  sending  those  resolutions  to  the  different  persons  to  ' 
the^  were  directed  to  be  sent,  communicate  to  any  of  those  persons  that  the 
lations  were  not  what  they  expressed  to  be  ? — No. 

6157.  Was  there  not  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  mfssionarie^lfl? 
obtain  possession  of  the  paper  before  it  went  to  press,  that  he  might  destroy  it^ 
There  was  a  desire  to  quash  them  altogether  after  we  had  sent  them  off  tof 
press,  in  consequence,  I  belieye,  of  receiTing  a  letter  from  our  friends  in  this 
try,  which  led  us  rather  to  be  inclined  to  risk  our  cause  than  to  support  it  by1 
resolutions. 

6158.  Who  was  the  person  that  wished  to  have  the  paper  destroyed,  was  it 
Duncan? — ^Mr.  Duncan  certainly  objected  to  some  parts  of  the  resolutions,  Iil4^' 
believe  wrote,  requesting  that  they  might  not  go  forth  to  the  public.  I^'> 

6159.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Duncan,  that  '*  one  of  the  missionaries  who! 
been  several  years  in  the  island,  but  who  was  not  present  at  the  meetiofyirf^ 
them,  and  he  took  the  opportunity,  which  I  am  far  from  saying  was  an  excanUIr 
action,  of  altering  those  resolutions,  and  inserting  one  that  was  not  in  the  orieMj 
copy,  hence  one  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting,  when  he  understood  oftpl 
alterations,  sent  immediately  to  Spanish  Town  to  get  the  manuscript,  that  he  n^l  ( 
destroy  the  whole ;  however,  by  that  time  several  copies  had  been  thrown  of  wr 
distributed,  and  it  was  too  late ;"  was  that  person  Mr.  Duncan  ? — No ;  as  far  tf  1^1 
can  inform  myself  at  this  distance  of  time,  Mr.  Young  applied  to  me  toreqdesti 
fo  send  to  Mr.  Lunen  to  have  the  circulars  stopped,  but  it  was  too  late ;  I  bel*' 
it  had  got  by  that  time  into  the  Gazette. 

6160.  Then  you  did  send  to  endeavour  to  stop  it? — Tes. 

6161.  Had  a  eopy  been  sent  to  the  different  persons  before  that  ? — ^No. 
6162;  How  was  it  you  sent  a  copy  to  them  afterwards  ? — After  the  resolatiotfl 

had  been  published  in  that  from  the  Gazette,  we  were  aware  then  that  if  they  coiill 
do  us  any  good  in  the  country,  it  was  only  respectful  to  send  them  to  the  diffR«i| 
authorities.  Our  apprehensions  I  believe  in  wisbing  to  get  them  stopped,  af8i{ 
lirom  the  idea  that  our  friends  might  entertain  of  them  in  this  country,  we  uti 
certainly  placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation. 

6169.  What  parts  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  were  you  in  between  1814  and  1894! 
•^In  1814  and  1815  and  1816,1  was  in  Kingston;  I  think  I  removed  fheafi 
Spanish  Town,  and  I  can  scarcely  state  how  long  I  was  in  Spanish  Town,  bet  ffM 
thenoe  I  removed,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stewart  of  Trelawney,  to  Falmouth ;  firaa 
Fi&lfflonth  I  went  down  to  Montego  Bay;  and  from  Montego  Bay  I  wenttet 
mountain  settlement  we  had  in  Saint  Thomas-in-the-Vale,  Grateful  Hill,  nil 
Mount  Concord. 

6164.  During  your  residence  at  those  places,  ivere  you  generally  conntenaiieii 
find  assisted  by  the  principal  white  planters  ? — We  had  very  little  connexion  wit 
the  planters  when  I  was  at  Kingston ;  I  might  say  that  I  had  none,  except  n 
gentleman  called  upon  me  at  the  mission-house  at  Kingston. 

6165.  Did  your  congregation  consist  of  white  persons  or  brown  persons,  or  c 
what  class,  in  Kingston  ? — Mixed. 

6166.  Had  you  many  white  people  ?     A  few,  but  not  many. 
Otfi7,Didyon  meet  with  any  impediment  in  the  various  places  yon  have  am 

tioned,  ia  carrying  on  your  ChrisUan  m\&a\o\i1— TVi^\Ci^^%iBk  dlCOksultf  1  metwil 

in  ike  Srat  iiMlaiice  ih  KingslOD,  to  w\i\G)il\\aNe  «\te^^3  xo^lt^tx^^  %  ^Ai\^>aKQA^ 

down  to  Montego  Bslj  I  met  with  coiis\dei9iMtt  ^MBlqu>^  ^iSa»t^\^^Cttft  ^kiX^^Ih 
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btaining  a  letter  of  introdaction  from  some  of  my  friends  i^mong  the  ma- 
in otiier  parts  of  the  country,  I  obtained  an  interview  with  those  gentlemen 
go  Bay  that  were  friendly  to  us,  and  by  that  means  I  secared  their  friend - 
•hat  I  obtained  all  the  liberty  I  had  desired  there. 

Were  the  majority  or  the  minority  of  the  magistrates,  sp  far  as  yoq  had 
rse  with  them,  friendly  or  not? — In  the  parish  of  Trelawney  I  might  saj  that 
here  a  majority  of  the  magistrates  friendly  to  us,  but  I  can  h^dly  say  that 
ther  parish,  excepting  perhaps  in  Saint  Thomas-in-the-Easty  in  which  oar 
had  licen  long  established  and  wcwere  1>etter  known ;  the  magistrates 
re  very  friendly. 

What  were  the  particular  circumstances  which  led  to  those  resolatigns^ 
you  about  thinking  of  them  at  all  ? — ^The  circumstances  to  which  I  have 
idverted,  the  very  unpleasant  situation  in  which  we  then  stood. 
Was  your  situation  altered  from  what  it  had  been? — Yes ;  in conseqaenoe 
it  insurrection,  at  least  a  threatened  insurrection,  which  took  place  In  the 
d  of  1823, 1  think  in  the  parish  of  Saint  Mary^  and  an  idea  that  we  were 
g  disturbances  of  that  kind. 

Were  those  resolutions  framed  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  yooraelvea? 
purely  to  justify  ourselves. 

Had  you  been  accused  of  the  transactions  which  those  resolutions  more 
irly  refer  to ;  had  you  been  accused  of  misconduct  by  the  white  people 
^  ? — ^We  had  been  accused  of  attempting  to  promote  insurrections  and 
action  among  the  slaves. 

Were  the  great  body  of  the  white  persons  in  Jamaica  much  stirred  op  by 
ites  upon  the  matter  of  the  missionary  Smith,  when  it  came  to  be  known 
iland  ? — Yes ;  there  was  a  very  great  excitement. 

Were  you  apprehensive  that  that  excitement  would  be  turned  against 
Certainly. 

Did  you  apprehend  that  impediments  wonld  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  joor 
g  and  teaching  ? — Certainly. 

Were  not  those  resolutions  purposely  framed^  in  order  to  prevent  tho^e 
Bs  occurring  2 — ^Yes,  certainly. 
And  for  no  other  reason  ? — And  for  no  other  reason. 
Will  you  state  what  proofs  of  excitement  you  observed  ? — ^Thoae  to  which 
Iready  adverted :  a  very  general  stir  in  the  island,  and  the  heated  manner 
the  editors  of  the  papers  spoke  on  those  subjects,  and  ip  which  gen- 
vere  led  to  speak,  and  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  different  parish 
}. 

Were  there  any  resolutions  of  parish  meetings  at  that  time? — I  think 
re  a  great  number  of  parish  meetings. 

Do  you  mean  consequent  upon  the  arrival  of  that  debate  ? — Not  in  conse- 
if  that,  but  in  consequence  of  the  threatened  insurrection;  and  there  was 
committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  members  of  which  were  acting 
he  whole  year,  at  least  I  was  cited  twice  or  thrice  by  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr. 
,  as  members  of  that  committee,  to  the  Court-House ;  we  were  charged 
ing  had  a  meeting  in  our  chapel  after  midnight,  and  we  had  very  consider- 
culty  indeed  in  going  round  to  the  neighbourhood  to  disprove  that  charge, 
I  we  knew  not  who  it  was  that  brought  the  charge  against  us,  or  anything 
;  but  we  were  taken  before  that  secret  committee  upon  that  suspicion. 
Do  not  you  know  that  the  House  of  Assembly  was  prorogued  in  the  latter 
December,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  secret  committee  acting 
ds.' — We  so  understood  that  they  were  appointed  by  the  House  of  As- 
as  well  as  a  few  other  gentlemen,  to  investigate  into  the  causes  of  the  in- 
)n. 

From  whatever  quarter  they  derived  their  authority,  did  they  exercise  it? 
we  were  called  before  them. 

Were  you  confronted  with  any  accuser  ? — No;  a  charge  had  been  laid 
leni)  and  we  had  to  meet  that  charge. 

Did  you  ask  who  the  accuser  was? — I  am  not  certain  that  we  did. 
Did  not  you  ask   what  was  the  nature  of  the  charge  brought  against  yon? 
new  the  nature  of  the  charge,  it  was  for  having  had,  as  their  informant 
n  illegal  meeting  in  our  Wesley-chapel  in  Thames-street  dvkUu^V^^'^ig&X^ 
Jnjght, 
Did  not  the  ma^istrated  tcU  yoa  upQU  ^iDk^X  qV\&^u^  «^$^  ^ca9\^  ^"^ 
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1)rougbt  forward?— llioy  told  us  that  information  had  been  laid  against  as  io 
effect ;  but  they  did  not  tell  us  who  were  the  people  that  had  informed  them. ! 

6187.  Were  you  more  than  once  before  the  magistrates? — I  think  twice  or 
times. 

6188.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  was  that  Mr.  Young  and  I  had 
Biderable  trouble ;  we  visited  all  the  neighbours  round  about  that  chapel ;  its 
within  an  inclosure,  low  buildings  upon  one  side  and  balustrades  in  front,  and 
low  wall  on  the  other  side  ;  and  there  were  persons  living  up-stairs  in  the  ho 
all  round,  and  they  could  see  into  the  chapel  all  round. 

6189.  Were  >ou  held  to  bail?— No. 

6190.  And  you  were  not  sent  to  prison  ? — No ;  it  was  a  mere  investigatioo 
the  thing  without  putting  us  to  our  oath  upon  that  occasion  ;  I  think  at  the  a 
of  that  year  Mr.  Home  and  1  were  called  before  a  new  committee  appointed 
the  House  to  investij^ate  the  causes  of  the  insurrection. 

6191.  When  you  went  to  the  island,  did  you  lind  religioas  instruction  gene 
given  to  the  negroes  by  any  set  of  people  whatever? — No-;  when  I  arrived  in 
island,  in  Kingston,  there  was  no  Protestant  place  of  worship  open  bat 
Established  Church ;  there  was  a  Catholic  place ;  and  our  chapel,  I  believe, 
the  third  place  in  that  city  at  that  time.    In  the  parish  of  Saint  Thomas-in- 
East  we  had  a  chapel,  and  there  was  the  Established  Church  at  the  extreiiiil7 
the  parish,  and  the  parish  was  very  extensive;  since  then,  however, there 
been  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  island. 

6192.  Upon  the  whole,  during  the  period  you  were  in  Jamaica,  was  or  wti 
religious  instruction  favoured  by  the  principal  white  persons,  planters  and 
forth  ? — I  cannot  say  that  it  was  favoured  by  the  majority  ot  them  ;  as  I  have 
before,  the  most  respectable  of  thcra,  certainly,  did  favour  it,  but  the  loweit 
them  were  those  from  whom  wc  experienced  most  hostility. 

6193.  You  stated  you  did  not  attempt  to  go  upon  any  estate  without 
requested  or  allowed,  used  you  to  seek  permission  when  you  wanted  to  preael 
the  negroes ?~We  very  seldom  thought  of  doing  so,  unless  requested;  tfee~ 
estate  I  visited  was  Blue  Hall  estate,  in  St.  James's. 

6194.  Do  yon  think  religion  is  favoured,  in  general,  by  the  majority  of  aoycM 
munity,  even  in  this  country  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  is. 

6195.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  respect  between  the  majority  of  the 
munity  in  England  and  the  majority  of  the  community  in  Jamaica  ? — I  can ' 
tell  how  to  answer  that  question  ;  there  is  certainly  a  very  considerable  diffei 
no  doubt ;  one  difference,  perhaps,  arises  from  there  being  a  greater  ou' 
decency  of  manners  in  this  country  among  the  more  icspectable  parts  of  soeieQ 
marriage  is  more  common  in  this  country,  and  greater  family  order ;  that  m 
of  course,  a  considerable  difference  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  Jamaiet 

6196.  Is  there  the  same  encouragement  given  to  religion  iu  JamaicaJ  as  then 
in  England  ?— No. 

6197.  If  your  opinion  was  now  to  be  asked,  should  you  say  that  the  magi 
In  the  island  of  Jamaica  rendered,  upon  the  whole,  such  assistance  as  you  tl 
yon  bad  a  right  to  expect  for  your  religious  purposes  ? — Those  that  were  frii 
and  favourable  to  the  cause  of  religion  did  come  forward  in  a  manner  that 
praiseworthy  generally,  and  put  themselves  to  considerable  inconvenienee 
serve  us,  but  those  that  were  opposed  to  us  acted  as  strenuously  on  the  other 
of  the  question. 

6198.  Did  not  you  refer  in  those  resolutions  particularly  to  tlie  assistavcti^ 
tained  from  some  individual  magistrates  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  stated  before,  I  didiM 
intend  to  apply  it  in  that  general  way. 

6199.  When  you  speak  of  magistrates  favouring  yon  and  of  magistrates  opp* 
ing  you,  do  you  mean  that  in  the  one  case  they  belonged  to  your  persuasion,  tfl 
in  the  other  they  did  not  belong  to  it? — No ;   of  course  I  should  have  expected  I 

.  be  favoured  by  those  connected  with  us. 

6201K  But  you  did  receive  support  from  the  magistrates  not  of  your  persuaiii 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church? — Certainly. 

6201.  Were  there  many  magistrates  of  your  persuasion? — No,  we  had  onlyW 
member ;  he  is  now  dead ;  we  had  a  few  that  occasionally  attended  our  mini^ 
but  who  were  not  properly  members. 
•      6302.  Did  you  ever  go  to  preach  u^on  ^t .  lift  \%.'BftOcv^'%  ^^\»1«  ^^-I  did  notjb 
some  of  my  brother  missionaries  diA,  Mr.  Cxolv^. 
'     6303.    Was   Mr.  Do  la  Beche  a  mcm\i©t  qI  ^qx«  ^^^\va<m^W  ~>9<^^  ^ 
BstabUahed  Church. 
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Mercurii,  1^  die  Auguiti,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON,  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN   THE   CHAIB. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Young,  called  in ;  and  examined. 
6204.  YOU  aise  a  Wesleyan  missionazy,  and  you  resided  some  time  in  Jamaica  t — 


6205.  When  did  you  first,  go  there,  and  how  long  did  you  remain  there  ?— -I  went  in 
Hlanuary,  182 1,  and  1  left  the  island  on  June  the  29thy  1826. 

6206.  Where  did  you  principally  reside  during  the  time  you  were  in  Jamaica? — 
ribree  years  in  Kingston,  two  years  at  Stoney  Hill,  and  a  little  more  than  six  months,  or 
udKmt  that  time,  in  Spanish  Town. 

U  6207.  Stoney  Hill  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Kingston,  is  it  not  ?— Yes,  doie 
to  the  military  station. 

6208.  Were  you  residing  in  Kingston  in  1824? — ^No,  I  was  then  residing  at  Stoney 

6209.  Do  you  recollect  certain  resolutions  being  adopted  by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
M  Kingston  in  September  1824  ? — I  do. 

6210.  Were  you  one  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  attending  that  meeting? — ^I  was. 

6211.  Were  vou  one  of  those  concurring  in  those  resolutions? — ^I  concurred  in  most 
<>^the  first  resolutions  that  were  passed. 

6212.  Did  you  concur  in  the  resolutions  which  were  sent  to  the  Grovemor  and 
llflembers  of  the  Assembly  ? — No. 

[2^  origmal  resoltUiont  inserted  tipon  the  Minute*  of  the  Committee  at  2}.  1754  were 
i^MOfi  to  tlSe  witneu,^ 

6213.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that,  and  see  whether  those  are  the  original 
kttolutions  in  which  you  concurred  ? — I  believe  those  are  the  original  resolutions. 

6214.  It  appears  that  these  resolutions,  together  with  another,  which  were  signed  by 
Air.  Shipman,  were  afterwards  published  in  the  papers ;  have  you  seen  those  which  were 
l^nblished  in  the  papers  ? — ^I  have. 

6215.  Referring  to  the  original  resolutions,  did  any  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  who 

Sere  present  at  the  meetings  dissent  from  those  resolutions  ? — ^I  did  not  fully  concur 
L  them  myself,  but  I  saw  a  necessity  for  something  of  the  kind  being  done  at  tha 

lime. 

6216.  What  were  the  circumstances  which  induced  you  to  allow  resolutions  to  be 
eome  to,  and  some  of  them  to  be  afterwards  published,  which  contained  sentiments  in 
which  you  did  not  concur  ? — I  objected  to  two  parts  of  those  original  resolutions ;  the 
one  was  the  allusions  made  to  the  anti-colonial  party,  as  I  think  they  were  designated  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  strong  language  in  which  they  were  expressed.  Those 
were  my  objections ;  but  as  I  Mras  one  of  Uie  youngest  members  of  the  meeting,  I  did 
cpot  offer  that  opposition  that  I  should  now  do,  though  I  expressed  my  sentiments  at 
tiie  time. 

6217.  Amongst  other  statements  there  is  this  in  the  resolutions :  '^  The  third  charge 
the  members  of  this  meeting  most  peremptorily  deny  before  God  and  man,  and 
moreover  believe  that,  if  the  design  of  the  emancipatists  were  carried  into  efiect,  it  would 
be  a  general  calamity,  injurious  to  the  slaves,  unjust  to  the  proprietors,  ruinous  to  these 

.  colonies,  deleterious  to  Christianity,  and  tending  to  the  efiiision  of  human  blood.^    Are 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  objected  to  that  part  of  the  resolutions? — ^I  con- 
sidered the  design  of  the  emancipatists  was  immediate  abolition ;  we  were  taught  so  to 
understand  it  in  the  West  Indies  at  that  timCi  and  I  certainly  did  con&ui  vDi^hA\.^K«&»sQS3^ 
^  BO  OMpiaiaed, 
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6218.  It  subsequently  appears  that  certain  resolutions  were  published,  with  the  nuHlipro 
of  Mr.  Shipman  appended  to  them;  did  you  see  those  resolutions  before  they  wereprtky  ' 
into  the  paper  by  Mr.  Shipman  ? — I  did.  li^S^ 

6219.  Did  he  consult  you  before  he  put  those  resolutions  into  the  paper? — He  did  k^ 
not;  I  saw  them,  but  he  did  not  consult  me;  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeiDgUi|r2'<> 
before  they  went  to  the  press.  laliti 

6220.  Did  he  give  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  before  he  sent  them  to  the  press?—  pits 
No;  an  individual  made  the  alterations;  Mr.  Home  made  them  at  my  house  at  Stone^ 
Hill,  and  I  saw  them  there.  i.^t* 

6221.  Did  you  prohibit  him  from  inserting  them  in  the  paper? — Mr.  Home  took  then  \b2 
to  Kingston  with  a  view  of  getting  Mr.  Shipman  to  sanction  them;  I  told  him  that  I 
believed  Mr.  Shipman  would  not  give  his  assent  to  them  in  that  form  ;  but  some  (kji 
afterwards  1  heard  that  they  were  gone  to  the  press,  and  I  immediately  hastened  to|62 
Kingston  to  desire  Mr.  Shipman  to  send  off  an  express  to  Spanish  Town,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  further  progress ;  he  consented ;  I  hired  an  express  myself,  but  the  messengv 
was  too  late  in  reaching  Spanish  Town. 

6222.  What  was  the  particular  part  of  those  resolutions  which  you  objected  to  hat 
sent  to  the  paper? — I  think  in  one  part  there  seems  to  be  an  unwarrantable  countenaBei 
given  to  the  system  of  slavery. 

6223.  Will  you  point  out  the  particular  part  of  the  resolutions  as  printed,  that  yoi 
consider  too  strongly  to  countenance  slavery  ? — I  think  it  is  in  the  first  resolution,  ud 
other  parts. 

6224.  What  were  the  other  parts? — I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  immediitdy  ki 
wrote  to  our  committee  in  London,  protesting  against  certain  parts  of  those  resolutiou^ 
and,  if  the  Committee  have  no  objection,  I  will  read  an  extract  from  it. 

6225.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter  ? — It  is  dated  January,  1825. 

6226.  Had  you  received  the  report  of  the  resolutions  of  censure  passed  by  the 
committee  at  home  at  that  time  ? — No,  they  were  passed  early  in  January. 

6227.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  the  letter? — "  The  circular  published  by  the  Jamtici 
brethren  in  September  last  is  doubtless  as  offensive  to  the  committee  as  it  is  to  somie  ef 
the  brethren  here.  There  are  several  parts  of  it  from  which  I  decidedly  dissent 
First,  I  dissent  from  those  parts  which  interfere  with  politics;  secondly,  I  dissent  frorii 
those  parts  which  make  unwarrantable  allusions  to  the  anti-colonial  party;  thirdly,  and 
I  dissent  from  all  those  parts  which  are  expressed  in  so  spirited  a  tone  as  to  savow 
more  of  the  temper  of  a  planter  than  that  of  a  missionary.  So  fully  was  I  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  sending  it  into  the  world,  that,  after  the  manuscript  had  gone  to  die 
press,  I  urged  Mr.  Shipman  to  send  an  express  to  Spanish  Town,  where  it  was  getting 
printed,  to  prevent  its  further  progress,  and  I  would  satisfy  the  printer  for  his  trouble, 
out  the  messenger  was  a  few  hours  too  late  to  prevent  its  circulation.  These  ihingB  I 
stated  in  the  district  meeting  in  the  presence  of  the  brethren.'* 

6228.  Did  you  communicate  to  any  of  the  persons, either  for  instance  to  the  Goveimoir, 
or  any  member  of  the  Council,  or  the  Custodes  to  whom  those  resolutions  had  been  sent, 
that  those  resolutions  were  not  quite  in  unison  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  ^dio 
"appeared  lo  have  sanctioned  them  ? — I  did  not. 

6229.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  dissented  from  the  opinion  which  is 
fo  be  found  in  the  original  draft  of  the  resolutions,  namely,  a  contradiction  of  the 
assertion  vnth  which  you  were  charged  of  the  belief  of  the  Wesley^uis,  that  slavery  wis 
incompatible  with  the  christian  religion? — T  consider  that  there  is  a  diderence  between 
the  onginal  resolution  and  that  which  has  gone  to  the  world  on  that  very  point;  bat  is  ' 
it  is  expressed  in  the  original  resolutions,  I  do  not  see  any  thing  objectionable. 

6230.  You  adhere  then  to  the  opinion  denying  the  truth  of  the  notion,  that  slaveiy  is    j 
incompatible  with  the  christian  religion  ? — ^As  it  is  explained  in  the  first  resolution  in  the 
first  draft. 

6231.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  concurred  in^he  sentiment  expressed 
in  that  original  draft  ? — As  it  is  there  expressed. 

6232.  And  you  concur  in  that  sentiment  now? — Yes ;  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

6233.  To  what  extent  did  you  dissent  from  the  third  of  the  original  resolntions  ?— I 
did  not  object  to  the  principle  of  it,  if  the  design  of  the  emancipatists  was  what  I  under-  « 
stood  it  to  be  then,  that  of  immediate  abolition.  | 

6234.  Do  you  still  adhere  to  that  opinion  ? — I  have  not  any  reason  to  alter  it,  shoold   I 
the  slaves  he  what  ihey  were  in  1826.  | 

623.S.   What  are  the  grounds  upon  which  yOM  eonsX^ei  \Wv\mm^Y^\ft^;^^\>c^is«^<««^s^  I 


'it. 
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e  productive  of  consequences  of  the  nature  mentioned  in  Ms  proposition  ?-f-I  think 
iiuiy  of  the  slaves  are  not  prepared  to  enjoy  freedom  immediately. 

€236.  Is  that  the  result  of  your  intercourse  with  the  slave  population  during  the  time 
oti  were  in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — Yes. 

'^237.  In  what  way  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  consider  them  not  yet 
L^ialified  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  does  it  regaid  their  not  having  yet  acquired  those 
^l)its  of  industry  which  would  induce  them  to  employ  their  time  usefully  if  they  were 
^lancipated  ?— Yes ;  I  believe  that  they  have  not,  the  unchristianized  negroes  would  not 
►^  sufficiently  industrious  to  make  freedom  to  them  a  blessing. 

6238.  Had  you  not,  some  time  in  the  year  1824,  preached  a  sermon  in  your  chapel, 
^lung  for  your  text  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon,  the  10th  and  11th  verses?-^ 
^es. 

6239.  That  sermon  appears  to  contain  the  following  expressions :  '^  If  christianihr 
loeddles  not  with  the  civil  relations  of  master  and  slave,  let  me  admoni^  you  as  bond- 
K^rvants,  against  being  dissatisfied  with  your  condition,  as  this  would  be  nothing  lean 
lian  murmuring  against  Ilim, '  who  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  Heaven, 
Uid  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.'  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered  that  the 
ntuation  of  life  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you,  is  not  without  its  comforts;  for 
when  you  have  performed  your  appointed  work,  you  are  happily  delivered  from  all 
Knxiety  and  tormenting  care,  and  in  the  evening  of  each  day  can  return  to  your  humble 
sabins  with  confidence,  being  assured  that  no  creditor  will  be  found  there  claiming  the 
little  property  of  which  you  may  be  possessed,  no  sick  wife  or  sick  child  will  be  there 
ivithout  the  aid  of  medicine,  and  if  required,  the  assistance  of  a  nurse,  neither  will  your 
sbildren  meet  you  at  your  doors  with  looks  expressive  of  starvation,  and  pierce  your 
beart  with  cries  of  hunger.  No  !  such  scenes  of  misery  are  not  found  in  your  dwellings, 
for  your  *  bread  is  given  you,  and  your  waters  are  sure.'  Such  however  are  the  trials  of 
oiany  of  the  labouring  poor  in  England,  as  can  be  abundantly  testified,  and  I  feel  no 
reluctance  in  stating  that  many  of  them  have  much  harder  labour,  and  enjoy  fewer  of  these 
comforts  than  the  generality  of  slaves  in  Jamaica.^'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask  you  ^s 
a  christian  minister,  whether  you  would  have  expressed  those  sentiments  in  that  place  of 
worship,  if  you  had  not  conscientiously  believed  m  the  truth  of  them  ? — I  conscientiously 
i>elieved  them  to  be  true. 

6240.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  communication  was  made  by  you  or 
wy  of  the  Wesleyans  in  Jamaica  of  any  disapprobation  which  was  felt  by  you  or  any 
of  you  of  the  particular  language  in  which  the  resolutions  published  in  the  paper  were 
couched  ? — Yes,  I  remember  one  of  the  missionaries  objecting  to  the  language  in  which 
the  .original  resolutions  were  couched. 

6241.  Was  that  disapprobation  communicated  to  any  of  the  persons  to  whom  tl^ 
resolutions  had  been  transmitted  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  it  was. 

6242.  In  those  resolutions,  so  printed,  there  is  an  expression  respecting  the  conduct 
which  had  been  experienced  by  the  missionaries  generally  from  the  magistracy,  which 
is  as  follows :  '^  That  the  members  of  this  meeting  acknowledge,  with  sentiments  of 
sincere  gratitude,  the  obligations  they  have  been  laid  under  to  many  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  this  island  for  acts  of  the  most  disinterested  .kindness*  and  it  is  but 
just  to  state,  that  to  the  magistracy  of  Jamaica  their  thanks  are  particularly  due,  for 
that  goodwill  which  they  have  generally  shown'  towards  the  spread  of  morality  and 
religion  among  the  slaves  and  other  classes;  and  the  very  .few  instances  of  contrary- 
treatment  they  have  been  disposed  to  attribute  more  to  other  causes  than  a  vnsh  to  debar 
the  slaves  from  the  blessings  of  religion.  These  sentiments  they  have  always  entertained 
of  the  gentlemen  and  magistrates  of  the  colony,  and  often  communicated  the  same  to  the 
committee  of  the  Wesleyan  mission ;  and  they  hope,  that  whilst  Providence  spares  them 
to  labour  in  their  calling,  they  will  merit  the  favour  of  all  good  men  who  know  them, 
and  have  always  cause  to  record  such  instances  of  kindness :"  Did  you  object  to  this 
resolution  in  respect  to  its  contents  or  substance  ? — ^I  did  not  particularly  object  to  that 
5art;  but  I  objected  to  several  other  parts,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  letter  to  the  missionary 
!ommittee. 

6243.  Have  you  any  reason  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  which  is  expressed  in 
hat  resolution: — As  an  individual  I  certainly  had  no  reason  to  object  to  it;  for  I,  as  an 
ndividual,  invariably  met  with  the  kindest  treatment,  with  but  two  or  three  exceptions, 
rom  the  authorities  of  the  island. 

6244.  What  might  be  the  number  of  your  congTegalion,  lakm^  «^<(^  o1  ^<^  ^^sXkv^>2K 
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which  you  officiated? — In  Kingston  we  had  about  4,000  in  fhe  two  diapeU  nWi  ^'j^rer 
occupied.  'fctoize 

6245.  What  proportion  of  that  number  were  slaves? — I  cannot  now  say,  but  I  coJIp'^hi 
by  reference  to  documents.  p  ^ 

6246.  What  number  in  Stoney  Hill  and  Spanish  Town?  — About  300  in  StoneyH^pssed 
and  nearly  all  slaves  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  perhaps  500  in  Spanish  Town.        F^  ^^ 

6247.  Were  they  adults  or  children  priucipally?  —  Adults.  pttat 

6248.  Were  there  any  children? — ^We  had  some  slave  children  connected  withflwatpo^  ^ 
blishments.  F^j  I 

6249.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  are  inculcated  upon  the  slave  popolitiAP^^^ 
soberly  and  discreetly,  with  a  cautious  abstinence  from  all  topics  or  doctrines  whidifliF^  ^ 
excite  feelings  of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  with  their  conaition,  do  you  consider (Ul^^- 
it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  slaves  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  perfect  subordinatkni  "'P  ^^ 
good  conduct? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  competent  to  give  a  proper  answer  to tHr^" 
question ;  I  can  speak  so  far  as  I  have  seen.    When  I  was  stationed  at  Stonej  ^rj^P- 
revolt  had  taken  place  in  one  part  of  the  island,  and  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  had  aBfrp^^ 
lated  through  my  congregation,  the  slaves  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  if  (to  use  4*IJ? 
own  langus^)  the  King  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  not  made  them  free?   I  replied  ™*P^^ 
negative.    They  then  said,  would  it  not  be  consistent  with  the  christian  religion  fo^J^SlC*^ 
to  liberate  themselves  ?    I  said,  no ;  and  finding  that  feelings  of  that  kind  were  gainip  ^ 
ground  amongst  the  people,  I  thought  it  right  to  address  them  on  the  subject,  and  pie«\'*J? 
to  them  that  sermon  which  afterwards  was  printed,  and  many  of  them  came  to  me  tfiff-l  ^^ 
wards  and  thanked  me  most  sincerely  for  having  set  them  right  on  the  subject;  mill^ 
saw  no  more  disposition  to  murmur  or  repine  during  my  residence  amongst  diem.         1.    '. 

6250.  If  the  general  tenor  of  the  religious  instruction  imparted  to  the  slave  popuhtep'c 
were  of  the  character  and  description  which  is  to  be  found  in  that  sermon  of  yonn,  di|.  J 
you  think  it  impossible  to  retain  the  slave  population  in  a  state  of  slavery?  —  I  heBwi'^ 
that  there  are  m  Christianity  principles  that  are  opposed  to  slavery;  certain  it  is,  tell? 
when  Christianity  was  first  promulgated,  it  found  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  wwH,!*^ 
to  whom  it  was  first  communicated,  in  a  state  of  absolute  servitude;  and  although  it  tt  1 1* 
not  say  any  thing  definitively,  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  practice  of  slavciyiitl^ 
taught  men  duties  suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  found  them;  it  taught  allDal^ 
justice,  mercy,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  and  left  those  principles  gradually  to  woA  * 
their  amelioration  in  the  civil  states  and  relations  of  society  in  which  al!  would  be 
equally  interested ;  and  I  do  think,  that  under  the  full  development  of  christian  priiMi 
pies,  slavery  must  wither  and  die. 

6251.  In  this  sermon  of  yours,  you  appear  to  have  founded  the  following  reasonnii 
upon  the  circumstance  of  Paul  having  sent  back  Onesimus  to  Philemon :  you  go  on  to 
say  this :  *'  And  why  had  he  recourse  to  the  Apostle  as  his  intercessor;  had  he  no  loi^ 
been  the  property  of  Philemon  ?  The  fact  avers  that  Onesimus  considered  himsdf  ai 
much  the  property  of  his  master  as  ever,  and  even  more  so.  Religion,  in  his  view,  iih 
stead  of  breaking  or  even  weakening  the  civil  tie  between  them,  made  it  more  stroB|[ 
and  binding;  for,  previous  to  his  acquaintance  with  religion,  he  was  regardless  of  kb  M 


duty,  but  no  sooner  did  he  feel  the  force  of  its  principles,  than  he  returned  home  to  Ui 
master  and  became  a  faithful  and  proQtable  servant.  If  Christianity  levels  the  distinctki 
between  master  and  slave,  it  may  be  further  asked,  why  did  not  the  Apostle  so  infbna 
Onesimus,  especially  as  he  was  greatly  beloved?  Why  did  not  he  state  the  mttter 
plainly  and  fully  in  his  letter  to  Philemon  ?  It  was  a  most  favourable  opportonitj  ftr 
making  known  nis  sentiments  on  the  subject;  he  was  writing  to  an  intimate  acquaintance^ 


who  was  his  particular  friend,  his  ^  fellow  helper,'  and  a  pious  christian ;  he  was  wiitiif 
to  him  on  a  topic  closely  connected  with  the  subject,  interceding  for  Onesimus.  Why 
then  did  he  manifest  so  much  solicitude  for  his  pardon ;  why  did  he  not^  as  an  anlw- 
sador  of  Christ,  claim  not  only  his  forgiveness  but  his  manumission;  why  did  he  wt 
inform  Philemon  that  he  could  no  longer,  consistently  with  the  christian  character,  retiii 
him  in  bondage?  It  cannot  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  Apostle  would  bate 
been  reluctant  in  making  such  claims,  or  in  giving  such  information,  had  the  Goipel 
authorized  him  so  to  do;  but  that  it  gave  no  such  authority  must  be  obvious  to  eva^ 
unbiassed  mind,  not  only  from  the  silence  of  the  Apostle  and  the  spirit  of  his  letter,  bit : 
from  a  consideration  of  the  unhappy  effects  which  it  would  have  necessarily  prodaced  1 
among  men  had  this  been  the  case.  May  \1  nol  be  \ufeTred  from  that  passage,  that  ym  | 
considered  that  so  far  from  tlie  Gospe\  mcu\cat2du^^fatf^^\«&t!^YA\^  «cmtinini«l 
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yit^f^  aUreiy,  it  required  no  interference  with  the  civil  condition  of  mankind,  and  did  not 

^nthorize  the  Apostle  Paul  to  say  or  to  do  any  thing  which  could  determine  the  relation 
t^'^pon  which  Onesimus  stood  to  his  owner? — If  the  Commitfee  will  look  to  another  part 

y«  the  sermon,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  argument,  they  will  find  my  sentiments  rally 
S.sjj*pressed  upon  the  subject.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  sermon  I  l^ve  said,  with  re- 
cn&i^ce  to  the  practice  of  slavery,  Christianity  *' neither  directly  sanctioned  nor  abrogated 

^^  but  taught  men  duties  suitable  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  found  them :  it  gave  no 
'^'9*'^  of  civil  government  nor  systems  of  political  regulations,  but  taught  all  men  mercy, 

y*8tice,  peace,  sobriety,  diligence  and  brotherly  love,  and  left  those  great  principles 
?pr4l^«duadly  to  work  that  amelioration  in  the  civil  states  and  relations  of  society  in  which  all 

-  '"•^uld  be  equally  interested." 

's^*     0252.  In  what  respect  do  you  say  that  the  principles  of  the  christian  religion  are  op* 

^A^*ed  to  the  continuance  of  slavery? — I  think  that  the  justice,  mercy,  brotherly  kind- 

^"^^^a  and  charity  which  the  Gospel  inculcates  are  unfriendly  to  slavery,  and  in  their  full 

:5f^©Velopment  in  any  country  or  in  any  place,  they  must  put  an  end  to  every  system  of 

^'^pression,  and  certainly  liberate  every  slave. 

^  ¥ja6253.  You  have  said  that  in  your  opinion  the  slaves  were  not  prepared  to  enjoy 

^5^Jg&*idom,  do  you  think  they  are  content  to  continue  to  suffer  slavery? — I  think  the  un- 

^-^wistianized  slaves,  or  at  least  those  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing 

^/^^^^  are  not  prepared  to  receive  immediate  emancipation,  but  I  do  not  say  they  are  con* 

L-iL  'i^VDt  to  remain  in  a  state  of  bondage. 

•  -         6254.  When  did  you  leave  Jamaica? — In  1826. 

-  ^^  6255.  At  that  time  had  many  of  the  slaves  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  of 
^  fetters? — Not  many;  the  head  men  on  estates,  as  they  are  called,  I  think,  generally  speak- 
er   ^iig,  as  far  as  I  know,  were  able  to  read  a  little. 

r*  ^  6256.  If  since  you  have  left  Jamaica  the  power  of  reading  should  have  been  very  greatly 
C  '   increased  among  the  slaves  and  lettered  knowledge  generally  diffused  among  them,  are 

:  ->.  jfou  of  opinion  that  they  would  still  be  content  to  endure  slavery  without  danger  to  the 
ik-  dvil  order  and  peace  of  that  island? — No;  I  think  what  has  taken  place  of  late  has 
;^  greatly  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds ;  for  it  so  happens  that  the  various  dis* 
^  cussions  that  take  place  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  reported  in  many  of 
^^  .  ihe  island  papers,  and  the  head-men  who  can  read  purchase  those  papers  and  read  them 
1^  7  to  the  slaves  on  the  different  estates,  and  they  of  course  give  their  own  interpreta- 
^;^  lion  to  those  speeches,  and  that  I  believe,  has  unsettled  the  minds  of  thousands  of  the 
^  slaves. 

"^^      6257.  Do  you  think  that  religious  knowledge  can  be  effectually  engrafted  upon  the 
minds  of  the  slaves,  or  of  any  community,  without  the  power  of  reading? — ^I  think  it 

^  can,  but  I  think  that  reading  is  a  great  help  to  it. 
^  J      6258.  Reading  then  being  a  help  to  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  and  moral 
*^  teaching,  are  you  not  of  opinion  that  reading  must  of  itself  have  prepared  the  slaves  for 
*"  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  r — It  is  one  step  in  the  way  towards  it. 

^  '  6259.  They  have  then  made  a  considerable  step  in  preparation  for  the  enjoyment  of 
|f^  freedom,  and  taking  the  other  view  of  the  subject,  has  not  the  effect  of  reading  such  as 
you  have  described  generally  been  to  increase  their  desire  for  freedom? — If  Uiey  have 
?  been  taught  reading  they  have  certainly  moved  one  step  in  the  way  to  the  enjoyment  of 
'^  civil  rights,  and  certainly  they  must  be  less  satisfied  with  the  state  of  slavery  than  they 
^'    were  before. 

6260.  Then  being  better  prepared  on  one  hand  to  receive  it,  and  more  anxious  on  the 
f     other  to  attain  it,  this  having  taken  place  since  you  left  Jamaica,  recollecting  their  then 

condition  and  reflecting  upon  what  tneir  present  condition  is,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the 
boon  of  freedom  can  be  withheld  from  them  with  safety? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  pre* 
pared  to  answer  that  question  satisfactorily ;  if  I  must  give  my  opinion,  I  would  say, 
that  from  what  has  taken  place  of  late  they  cannot  be  detained  in  bondage  much  longer 
with  any  degree  of  comfort  either  to  themselves  or  to  any  connected  with  them. 

6261 .  What  is  the  limit  in  point  of  time  you  would  contemplate  in  your  own  mind, 
when  you  say  much  longer  ? — I  should  say  two  or  three  years,  or  perhaps  not  so  long  as  that. 

6262.  Do  you  think  that  in  two  or  three  years  they  would  be  much  better  prepared  to 
enjoy  freedom  than  they  are  now  ? — I  do  not  say  so. 

6263.  On  the  other  hand,  if  in  two  or  three  years  it  must  of  necessity  be  conceded,  do 
.  you  see  any  additional  safety  in  granting  it  before  it  shall  be  extorted? — There  certainly 

would  be  much  greater  safety;  for  if  they  must  have  freedom  in  the  Ci(^>it9ft^V«^  ^>Q»m^ 
years,  it  certainly  would  he  a  safer  plan  tQ  gng[il  them  f  teetom  \iQvi  * 
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6264.  KtB  yim  of  opinion  tliat  it  can  be  withheld  from  them  bcjond  two  or  three 
with  safety? — What  I  say  noon  the  subject  is  mere  matter  of  opinion^  but  I  s 
conceive  that  it  could  not  with  safety  be  withheld  from  them  long. 

6265.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  great  caution  exercised  by  the  missionaries 
mode  of  inculcating  religious  doctrines  upon  the  slaves;  do  you  believe  it  possibh 
sincere  and  zealous  minister  of  the  Gospel,  seeking  only  to  inculcate  the  whole  c 
of  God,  to  abstain  from  using  arguments  and  making  quotations  from  the  Holy 
tures  with  relation  to  spiritual  freedom,  which  may  be  very  easily  misunderstc 
slaves,  and  applied  by  them  to  their  temporal  condition  ? — I  think  there  is  a  possib 
a  teacher  of  religion  falling  into  error  there ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  never  quot« 
passages  in  which  freedom  or  liberty  is  mentioned,  without  explaining  invariabl 
was  meant  by  that  freedom. 

6266.  Taking  the  case  of  an  honest  and  zealous,  teacher  of  your  persuasion, 
think  that  such  a  caution  is  at  all  times  possible? — I  should  think  so;  I  have  not 
SHI  instance  to  the  contrary  in  our  Society;  there  may  have  been,  but  they  have  n( 
under  my  knowledge. 

6267.  Your  answer  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  preaching ;  what  would  you  { 
slave  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  finding  passages  of  the  nature  alluded  to,  ii 
freedom  is  mentioned  in  general  terms?— I  tliink  if  slaves  have  realized  true  religl 
will  always  be  manageable,  and  they  will  never  seek  to  obtain  freedom  by  any 
rantable  measures,  for  religion  will  curb  every  angry  feeling,  and  lead  them  U 
freedom  in  a  proper  way. 

6268.  That  is  your  view  of  the  case,  without  any  extraneous  exciting  causes ;  h\ 
suppose  that,  together  with  their  reading  the  Scriptures,  they  read  exciting  publ 
diffused  among  ihem  from  this  country,  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  do  you  stil 
that  religion  alone  will  operate  as  a  sufficient  check? — I  think  it  will^  if  it 
enjoyed.  ' 

6269.  If  the  effect  of  the  excitement  in  the  island  produced  by  the  late  ins' 
shall  have  been  the  destruction  of  their  places  of  worship  and  punishment  inflici 
their  ministers,  do  you  not  believe  that  that  will  have  a  very  exciting  effect? — ] 
would,  as  that  is  as  much  calculated  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  negroes  as  an 
know  of;  for,  generally  speaking,  they  are  very  much  attached  to  those  who  te 
religion. 

6270.  What  was  the  date  of  the  sermon  you  preached  ? — ^The  19th  September 

6271.  Was  it  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  resolutions? — I  do  i 
whether  the  resolutions  were  published  or  not,  but  we  had  our  meeting  before  th 
was  published. 

6272.  Then  the  sermon  and  the  resolutions  were  very  nearly  contemporaneot 

6273.  At  the  time  that  those  resolutions  were  passed,  and  at  the  time  you 
your  sermon,  were  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  here  with  respect  to 
sionary  Smith  known  at  Jamaica? — I  believe  they  were;  there  were  a  great  ma 
iti  the  papers  at  that  time,  and  amongst  other  persons  some  of  our  friends  at  1 
taken  a  part  in  the  colonial  question,  and  we  thought  they  had  done  wrong, 
j^roceedings  being  mentioned  in  the  public  prints,  we  were  represented  as  havii 
the  public  in  Jamaica,  inasmuch  as  hitherto  we  had  stated  that  we  took  no  part 
leither  at  home  or  abroad,  in  such  political  disputes,  and  that  was  one  reason 
resolutions  were  published.  The  cause  of  my  sermon  being  preached,  and  a 
published,  I  have  already  stated. 

6274.  Did  that  discussion  in  England  respecting  the  missionary  Smith  pro 
visible  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  missionaries  in  Jamaica? — I  am  not  a 
it  did. 

6275.  Was  there  no  feeling  excited  rather  of  an  adverse  character  against  the 
aries  by  that  transaction  ? — In  the  minds  of  several  individuals  there  was  soi 
conductors  of  the  public  journals  especially. 

6276.  Did  it  produce  any  palpable  impression  upon  the  public  mind  of  th( 
•and  the  white  population,  even  as  evinced  in  their  conduct  towards  the  missioc 
believe. on  the  north  side  of  the  island  there  was  a  considerable  feeling  of  that  < 
but,  as  i  have  already  stated,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  never  met  with  any  thii 
kiadest  conduct. 

6277,  If  any  of  the  missionaries  w\\o  %\^ed  Vho^  tesolutions  should  have  sta 

Oommittee  that  they  were  signed  \iBdet  Vhe  pte^xxi^  o^  ^^cxXvn  ^^raocisiaXsKxtfrj^^ 

a  view  of  mitigating  angry  feelings  in  Samaie^i,  \s^%X  t«^ft^«eti^a.>Lv«!LT«A.'^^^ 
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-tkink  that  is  not  without  foundationyfor  there  were  a  ereat  many  things  in  the  papers, 
I  have  already  stated,  much  calculated  to  excite  a  bad  feeling  throughout  the  conunu- 
against  us.  We  were  represented  as  being  the  enemies  of  the  colonies,  and  in  fact 
c  secret  agents  of  the  African  Institution ;  this  charge  was  brought  against  us  as  a  whole. 
-__  6278.  Did  not  the  same  circumstances  which  rendered  the  resolutions  desirable,  render 
fflip^atar  sermon  expedient? — No;  that  was  not  at  all  the  cause  of  my  preaching  the  sermon, 
■^^^>T  I  addressed  it  to  the  slaves  with  but  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  and  at  a  time  when 
^^g^eir  minds  were  greatly  excited,  in  the  way  I  have  spoken  of. 

^k^     6279.  Though  preached  only  to  the  slaves,  was  it  not  published  immediately  after? — 
'"^Cwi  the  course  of  a  very  few  weeks. 
'  .•      6280.  And  circulated  amongst  the  white  population  ? — Yes. 

6281.  VVas  the  sermon  delivered  originally  with  a  view  to  publication? — Its  publica- 
^%3on  was  requested  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  society,  that  we  call  our  leaders ;  I  felt  a 
^S^icacy  about  publishing  it,  I  did  not  think  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  good  enough  to 
::'"^^ieet  the  public  eye,  but  I  shewed  the  manuscript  to  some  of  the  missionaries  in  whose 

lidgment  I  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  they  advised  its  publication  by  all  means, 
~  I  therefore  sent  it  to  the  press. 

6282.  When  it  was  delivered  by  you  to  your  congregation  of  slaves,  you  never  contem- 
r  -.plated  the  publication? — Not  at  all. 

:<    .     6283.  Upon  reflection,  do  you  think  the  terms  of  the  fourth  resolution,  in  which  you 

-  r^vd^e  a  solemn  appeal  as  you  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  that  you  had 

no  connection  with  the  African  Institution,  such  an  easy  form  of  expression  as  can  bo 

, .  accounted  for  except  under  the  influence  of  some  very  peculiar  feeling  at  that  moment  ? — 

.  .    There  was  a  great  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shipman,  who  drew  up  those  resolutions,  for 

I_  ~  be  is  a  very  timid  man  and  he  got  very  much  alarmed  at  the  time. 

6284.  Was  there  no  sacrifice  made  to  expediency  at  the  expense  of  sincerity  in  those 

resolutions  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  there  was,  I  can  say  for  myself  that  there  was  no  such 

_^,^rifice  made,  I  objected  to  certain  parts  of  them  as  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Com- 

^~''  mittee,  but  I  saw  that  there  was  something  required  to  defend  our  mission  from  various 

,~~   attacks. 

^      6285.  Required  from  what  quarter?— I  have  referred  already  to  the  public  prints,  and 

^  we  were  called  upon  either  to  admit  those  charges  or  to  deny  them,  and  we  knew  that  our 

~    "'  silence  would  be  considered  an  admission  of  the  charges. 

6286.  By.  whom  was  that  call  upon  you  made? — By  one  of  the  editors  of  the  papers, 
^ : '  and  it  is  well  known  how  that  editors  can  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  in  Jamaica;  I 
-^  ■  have  seen  many  instances  of  that. 

"^  '      6287.  You  are  not  cognizant  of  any  appeal  to  you  from  any  authority  in  the  island? — 
_  No. 

•^       6288.  You  say  it  was  necessary  to  defend  your  mission;  to  defend  it  from  what? — 
JV.  Jdisrepresentation. 

^  6289.  Did  you  fear  nothing  but  misrepresentation  ? — We  feared  that  misrepresentation 
5  might  lead  to  other  results  more  painful  tnan  misrepresentation,  for  our  mission  in  Jamaica 
f.  kad  been  very  much  opposed  years  before  Mr.  Shipman  had  been  there,  when  the  chapel 
i;  in  Kingston  was  closed  by  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  for  several  years,  our  missionary 
I  iresiding  in  that  city  was  not  allowed  to  preach.  Consequences  of  that  kind  were  feared 
from  the  misrepresentations  contained  in  the  papers. 

6290.  Then  it  was  in  the  hope  of  guarding  against  such  effects  that  these  resolutions 
were  published  ? — Yes. 

6291.  Is  it  not  possible,  without  a  sacrifice  of  principle,  to  have  given  a  certain  colour- 
ing to  those  resolutions  rather  higher  than  deliberately  you  might  think  expedient,  or  than 
you  might  think  desirable  ? — I  believe  that  had  they  been  written  in  cooler  moments  the 
same  expressions  would  not  have  been  used;  but  as  I  have  already  stated,  I  objected  to 
the  language  in  which  they  were  couched. 

6292.  Is  it  usual  among  you  when  you  deny  a  charge  which  you  wish  to  repel  to  use  an 
expression  such  as  this,  "Peremptorily  denied  before  God  and  man?" — No,  it  is  not  very 
usual. 

6293.  Must  not  the  circumstances  have  been  extraordinary  which,  in  two  instances, 
drove  you  to  use  such  expressions  as  to  deny  before  God  and  man,  and  to  appeal  as  you 
shall  answer  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgment,  considering  your  holy  profession  and  prin- 
ciples ? — I  do  not  defend  those  expressions,  I  never  did  like  them,  nor  do  I  now  defend 

?      them ;  they  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Shipman,  under  the  influence  of  CQn&vd&t^\&  «i5s^a 
1     ment;  he  is  a.  very  timid  man  and  very  soon  excited. 
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frequently  said,  tbal  I  never  have  met  with  persons  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  than  the  slaves  referred  to. 

6335.  Do  you  not  believe  that  those  individuals  are  fit  for  a  state  of  freedom? — ^I  do 
•  believe  so. 

6336.  Do  you  not  believe  that  they  have  exercised  the  greatest  virtues  that  a  christin 
possibly  can  exercise  in  their  patient  submission  ? — Yes. 

6337.  You  have  been  further  asked,  whether  you  did  not  believe  that  statement  with 
respect  to  the  danger  of  immediate  emancipation^  and  you  were  asked  whether  the  negroei) 
generally  speaking,  have  not  attained  those  habits  of  industry  which  were  necessary  £k 
freedom  ? — Yes. 

6338.  Do  you  state  your  belief  that  the  negroes,  generally,  have  not  attained  those 
habits  which  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  freedom,  provided  emancipation  was  given  then) 
imder  fitting,  proper  and  prudent  restrictions  and  control  ? — When  I  left  the  island  in 
1826, 1  left  under  the  influence  of  tliat  impression,  that  the  unchristian  negroes  were  not 
then  prepared  to  enjoy  civil  privileges.  Christianity  has  been  certainly  more  widely  dif- 
fused throughout  the  island  since  I  left  it;  and  in  proportion  as  Christianity  is  experieooed, 
certainly  there  is  a  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  cifil 
rights  and  privileges. 

6339.  Did  you  observe  that  education  and  religious  instruction  had  been  greatly 
neglected  in  Jamaica? — Yes. 

6340.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  neglect  of  that  education  and  religious  instnictioo 
was  a  violation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  ? — Undoubtedly. 

6341.  And  do  you  not  believe  that  that  neglect  to  give  education  and  religrious  in9t^u^ 
tion  was  the  principal  impediment  towards  emancipating  the  n^roes  ? — Yes. 

6342.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  compatibility  of  slavery  with  the  christian  r^ 
gion ;  what  is  the  general  state  of  society  in  Jamaica ;  did  you  find  it  perfectly  peaceable 
and  moral  and  religious  ? — I  did  not. 

6343.  Are  there  not  numberless  vices  necessarily  springing  from  a  state  of  slaveiy?-* 
I  think  there  are,  as  it  is  established  in  the  West  Indies. 

6344.  Corrupting  both  the  master  and  the  slave? — ^Yes ;  I  have  invariably  stated  my 
belief  that  that  is  &e  worst  feature  of  slavery,  its  demoralizing  tendency  both  ta  master 
and  slave. 

6345.  Then  if  slavery  has  a  tendency  to  demoitilize  both  master  and  slave,  it  is  not  vsiy  ■ 
consistent  with  the  christian  religion  ? — Its  consistency  with  the  christian  religion,  as  fu 
as  I  have  spoken  on  that  subject,  has  been  in  reference  to  the  slaves;  that  it  does  not  war- 
rant them  to  take  their  freedom,  but  that  they  are  to  obey  their  master,  and  so  on ;  that  is 
my  meaning,  and  that  has  been  my  meaning  all  along.  When  I  was  asked  whether  it  was 
right  for  the  master  to  hold  them  in  bondage,  I  answered  no;  I  consider  that  it  is  wrong 
for  him  to  do  so. 

6346.  Are  you  not  of  opinion  that,  in  consequence  of  these  demoralizing  effects,  slavery 
itself  is  not  consistent  with  the  christian  religion? — I  have  already  stated  that  the  princi- 
ples of  Christianity  are  directly  opposed  to  slavery. 

6347.  Have  you  not  observed  that  the  power  which  a  master  has  over  a  slave  has  led  to 
habits  which,  in  your  opinion,  are  repugnant  to  Christianity  ? — Yes. 

6348.  And  is  not  the  slave  in  a  state  of  degradation  with  respect  more  especially  to  tk 
illicit  connexion  between  the  sexes,  which  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God  1 — Yes. 

6349.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  possible,  without  the  abolition  of  slavery,  to 
remove  all  those  evib  and  inconveniences  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

6350.  Have*you  yourself  much  experience  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  slaves  upon 
plantations  ?-7-l  have  never  been  much  upon  the  plantations,  in  consequence  of  my  resid- 
ing in  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  principally;  when  I  was  at  Stoney  Hill,  I  visited  a 
few  plantations  regularly. 

6851.  Were  not  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  particularly  protected  in  Kingston? — They 
were  during  my  residence  at  the  place. 

6852.  Did  not  a  great  number  of  persons  of  colour  belong  to  you? — ^Yes. 

6353.  And  by  their  means  and  support  you  were  upheld? — ^Yea. 

6354.  And  in  Spanish  Town  had  you  not  somewhat  of  the  same  protection?-:— Ye9* 

6355.  By  residing  in  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  alone,  can  you  form  any  laft 
opinion  of  what  was  the  state  of  a  missionary  a  hundred  miles  distant  ? — I  know  that  it 
was  very  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  towns  alluded  to. 

^SJi^.  Diffierent  in  what  respect? — He  was  called  upon  to  labour  in  a  very  different 
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itay;   Tisiting  estates,  and  catechising  negroes,  and  so  on.    In  Kingston  and  Spanish 
Town  the  work  of  a  missionary  is  more  like  the  work  of  a  minister  here. 

0357.  When  you  speak  of  being  protected  by  the  people  of  colour  in  Kingston  and 
Spanish  Town,  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  you  are  indebted  to  them  alone  for 
the  protection  that  you  received  ? —  By  no  means;  and  I  mean  by  the  protection,  the 
countenance  and  support  that  they  gave. 

6358.  During  the  period  that  you  afterwards  lived  in  Jamaica,  from  1824  to  1826,  was 
Acre  any  feeling  prevailing  against  the  missionaries? — Tliere  wm  not  so  much  feeling 
against  the  missionaries  as  there  was  against  their  committee  in  London;  their  disapproyal 
of  the  resolutions  greatly  exasperated  the  colonists. 

6359.  When  you  left  Jamaica,  what  punishment  awaited  a  white  man  in  Jamaica  for 
violence  offered  to  a  black  woman,  when  the  case  rested  only  on  slave  evidence?  —  I  do 
Aot  know  that  a  black  person  could  have  obtained  redress  when  I  was  in  the  island ;  I 
kive  understood  that  there  has  been  some  alteration  in  the  law  since  I  left  the  island. 

6360.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  case  in  which  such  a  crime  should  have  been  committed 
vpon  a  slave,  there  being  no  other  evidence  but  that  of  the  slave  herself,  or  are  you  speak- 
ing of  the  case  in  which  there  might  be  evidence,  circumstantial  or  positive,  which  would 
bring  home  the  case  to  the  party  charged? — I  am  speaking  of  a  case  in  which  there 
might  be  evidence ;  provided  that  evidence  was  slave  evidence. 

6361.  You  are  not,  however,  speaking  of  a  case  in  which  there  might  be  the  evidence 
of  free  persons  capable  of  substantiating  the  fact  ?  —  No. 

6362.  Prior  to  the  year  1826,  whatever  might  have  been  the  offence  perpetrated  by  a 
white  man  upon  a  slave,  if  no  free  person  was  present,  could  that  black  slave's  evidence 
be  received  ?  — No,  it  could  not  be  received. 

6363.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  perfect  impunity  for  any  outrage  committed, 
provided  there  was  no  evidence  of  such  outrage  but  that  of  slaves  ?  —  Yes. 

6364.  Do  you  think  that  state  of  human  law  consistent  with  the  law  of  God  ?  —  No. 

6365.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  not  the  law  now? — I  am  aware  of  it. 

6366.  But  at  the  time  you  pr^^ached  the  sermon  to  which  reference  has  been  made^  that 
was  the  state  of  the  law  in  Jamaica?  —  Yes. 

6367.  When  you  were  asked  as  to  the  light  in  which  Christianity  would  regard  the 
original  criminal  abduction  of  persons  to  a  state  of  slavery,  as  well  as  subsequently  retain- 
ing them  in  a  state  of  slavery,  are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  slaves  must  have 
been  acquired  at  the  time  that  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Philemon  was  written  ?  —  Yes :  I 
believe  that  they  were  obtained  diffierently  from  those  in  the  West  Indies. 

6368.  How  do  you  conceive  that  they  were  obtained  ?— Some  as  the  result  of  war ; 
others  were  taken  for  debt,  and  so  on. 

6369.  You  have  stated  your  apprehension  of  the  effiects  of  reading ;  when  it  is  consi- 
dered what  are  the  publications  which  take  place  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  which  by 
means  of  reading  the  slaves  may  have  access,  are  you  not  aware,  that  without  readings 
and  before  reading  had  become  more  general  among  them,  there  were  sources  of  informa- 
tion open  to  them  which  rendered  tliem  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  discussions  which 
were  taking  place? — I  have  already  stated  that  most  of  the  head  men  on  the  plantations 
are  able  to  read,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  getting  the  newspapers,  and  reading 
them  to  others  that  could  not  themselves  read,  and  giving  their  own  interpretations. 

6370.  When  you  consider  the  danger  which  would  result  from  withholding  emancipa- 
tion, have  you  taken  into  your  consideration  what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  state  of  things 
in  which  no  inflammatory  discussions  should  take  place  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  for  the  time  being  in  this  country  should  be  such  as  to  give  or 
appear  to  give  no  countenance  to  those  who  disseminated  such  publications;  do  you 
then  believe  if  the  slaves  conceived  that  those  persons  were  not  supported  or  encouraged 
by  Government,  that  they  would  be  equally  disposed  to  encourage  any  insurrection  ? — If 
the  state  of  society  be  what  it  was  when  I  left,  I  should  say  no ;  but  1  apprehend  that  a 
very  great  alteration  has  taken  place  since  then. 

637 1 .  Are  you  referring  now  to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  state  of  Jamaica  in  con- 
sequence of  the  recent  insurrection  ? — Yes ;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  information  which 
the  slaves  have  got  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  going  on  at  home,  and  the  feeling  that 
there  is  against  slavery  throughout  this  country,  for  these  things  are  known  to  the  negroes. 

6372.  Do  you  not  consider,  that  at  the  time  you  left  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  1826, 
they  were  acquainted  vnth  the  discussions  which  were  taking  place  in  England,  and 
with  the  public  expression  upon  the  subject,  and  with  the  we\^\\\.  ^iv^  *\xi^w&w^^  q\  ^<^^i^ 
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who  were  considered  more  immediately  tbeir  adrocates  in  England  T — They  had  soqia 
knowledge  of  it,  and  it  produced  considerable  excitement  amongst  the  slave  populado^ 
but  that  excitement  I  suppose  must  have  greatly  increased,  as  there  has'  been  still  more 
said  on  the  subject  in  this  country,  and  the  public  seem  evidently  more  disposed  to 
emancipate  them  than  when  I  was  there. 

6373.  When  you  contemplate  the  expediency  or  safety  of  immediate  emancipatioD,  do 
you  take  into  consideration  what  must  be  the  effect  of  placing  in  a  state  of  freedom  thit 
kurge  class  of  persons  amongst  an  infinitely  smaller  number  of  free  white  persons? — 1% 
I  luLve  thought  upon  the  subject,  and  after  turning  my  attention  to  it  for  some  time,  I  bne 
felt  quite  unable  to  say  what  would  be  the  best  for  the  negroes  themselves. 

6374.  The  Committee  will  read  to  you  part  of  a  confession  of  one  of  the  persons  iHio 
was  under  the  sentence  of  death,  as  being  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  and  who  was  rK> 
giously  instructed : — *^  I  will  tell  this  only ;  we  were  all  sworn  upon  the  Bible  to  do  oor 
best  to  drive  white  and  free  people  out  of  this  country.  The  head  people  among  all  of 
us  negroes  were  then  to  divide  the  estates  among  us,  and  to  work  them  with  the  commn 
negroes,  who  were  not  to  get  their  freedom,  but  work  as  they  do  now.  I  might  as  «d 
tell  the  truth ;  though  they  would  have  had  bad  treatment  from  us,  we  could  not  trat 
them  as  white  people  now  treat  them ;  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  rule  them  hard  It 
keep  them  dovm,  but  this  is  nothing ;  we  all  believed  this  freedom  business,  from  what 
we  were  told,  and  from  what  we  h^ird  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  people  of  England 
were  speaking  up  veiy  bold  for  us ;  we  all  thought  the  King  was  upon  our  side.'  Ii 
the  statement  which  this  person  gives  of  what  would  have  been  the  disposition  of  tboBC^ 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  the  rebellion,  with  respect  to  their  own  conduct,  and  with  n> 
spect  to  the  course  which  thev  should  pursue  towards  those  whom  they  call  the  commos 
negro,  do  you  consider  that  that  is  the  probable  state  and  condition  m  which  the  gMt 
mass  of  the  slave  population  would  feel  and  act  towards  each  other  if  they  were  in  t 
state  of  freedom  ? — ^I  should  say  yes,  if  the  slave  population  be  as  it  was  in  1826. 

6375.  Do  you  believe  that  confession  to  be  true? — I  should  like  to  investigate  it  befbn 
I  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

6376.  This  confession  is  taken  before  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stewart,  the  leetoi 
of  Westmoreland ;  did  you  know  Mr.  Stewart? — No,  I  did  not. 

.  6377.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Stewart  by  reputation? — ^Yes,  I  have  heard  him  v&nf  wsH 
spoken  of. 

6378.  Have  you  ever  heard  or  read  of  knowledge  once  in  progress  being  arrested  n 
its  advance  ? — No. 

6379.  Do  you  believe  that  the  slave  population  in  Jamaica  will  be  the  exception  to 
that  general  rule  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

'.  6380.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  government,  once  havinf 
allowed  reading  to  take  root  among  them,  to  eradicate  it  ? — No. 

6381.  When  you  have  said  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  abolish  those  demoralisiiiff 
effects  incident  to  the  state  of  society,  without  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself,  and  referred 
to  some  particular  instances  which  vou  have  mentioned ;  do  you  mean  to  state  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  by  a  more  strict  code  of  laws,  regulating  the  relation  of  maater  and 
slave,  and  by  other  legislative  enactments,  that  those  evils  will  receive  no  check  and  no 
removal  ? — 1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  would  receive  no  check,  but  I  mean  to  si^ 
that  the  law  of  Jamaica  must  be  altered  very  considerably,  if  they  can  be  effectually 
destroyed. 

6382.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  law  of  1826,  or  the  law  of  1831,  or  the  law  of  1816?'^ 
I  am  speaking  of  it  as  I  found  it,  when  I  was  upon  the  island  in  1826. 

6383.  And  as  you  left  it?— Yes. 

6384.  You  do  not  know  the  alteration  that  has  since  been  made  ?— Yes ;  I  am  awaie 
that  an  alteration  has  been  made. 

6385.  You  are  aware  that  the  evidence  of  slaves  is  admitted  in  cases  affecting  slavet! 
—Yes. 

6386.  Are  you  aware  that  females  are  still  flogeed? — ^Yes. 

6387.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effects  of  flogging  the.  females  in  the  presenoe  of 
their  relations,  both  upon  themselves  and  upon  their  relations  ? — I  think  it  is  an  outrage 
on  all  decency,  directly  opposed  to  every  feeling  of  Christianity,  and  much  calculated  to 
four  and  brutalize  the  minds  of  all  concerned. 
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William  Shandy  Esq.  called  in ;  and  examined^ 

6388.  IN  which  of  the  West  India  colonies  have  you  resided? — ^In  Jamaica. 

6389.  When  did  you  go  there?— In  1791. 

6390.  When  did  you  leave  the  island  ?-— In  1823. 

6391.  Did  you  return  after  1823  to  the  island? — ^I  returned  to  Jamaica  in  Janoaiy 
1825,  and  left  it  ^n  in  May  1826. 

6392.  And  since  that  time  you  have  heen  residing  in  this  country? — ^I  have. 

6393.  Had  you  the  charge  of  any  estates  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — ^I  had  the  chaige 
9f  a  number  of  estates. 

6394.  What  might  be  the  number  of  negroes  under  your  charge  at  any  one  time  in  the 
blaiid  of  Jamaica,  upon  estates  under  your  charee  ? — ^From  18,000  to  20,000. 

6395.  In  what  parishes  were  those  estates  ? — ^fn  almost  every  parish  in  the  island. 

.  6896.  In  what  parish  did  you  principally  reside? — ^I  resided  in  Spanish  Town  for  the 
fint  eight  months :  then  in  me  parish  of  Vere  for  about  four  years ;  in  Clarendon  for 
Dearly  ten  years,  then  in  Vere  for  about  two  years ;  in  St.  Andrew's  for  about  seven 
years ;  again  in  Clarendon  for  several  years,  and  in  St.  Catherine  for  about  three  years, 
immediately  previous  to  leaving  the  island. 

6397.  Are  you  well  acquainted  vrith  the  management  of  estates,  and  do  you  consider 
yourself  as  having  had  the  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  general  dbaracter  and 
disposition  and  habits  of  the  negro  population  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — ^I  was  very 
long  in  the  management  of  estates,  and  bad  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
negio  character. 

6398.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  the  provisions  which  are  raised  by  the  negroes, 
and  what  is  the  quantity  of  time  and  labour  which  may  be  required  by  them  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  grounds  for  the  purpose  of  planting  and  raising  and  selling  their  provi- 
sions ? — The  variety  of  provisions  raised  b  very  great,  and  varies  in  different  situations; 
and  the  labour  requisite  also  varies  considerably  in  different  situations.  On  mountain 
estates  the  negroes  usually,  when  they  clear  a  piece  of  ground,  plant  the  yam,  the  plaiiv- 
tain,  Vorn,  and  peas  in  the  same  ground,  as  thick  as  they  can  put  them  in  Uie  ground  nearly. 
A  negro  gets  a  very  great  return  from  the  land  in  consequence  of  the  variety  of  the  provisions 
put  in,  and  those  provisions  coming  on  in  succession ;  the  peas  are  matured  in  from  six 
to  seven  weeks,  and  are  removed  from  the  ground ;  the  com  is  matured  in  four  months, 
and  is  taken  from  the  land ;  the  negro  yam  is  about  eight  months,  and  gives  a  second 
crop  of  negro  yam,  of  limited  quantity,  in  about  twelve  months,  when  it  is  transplanted. 
The  plantain  remains  in  the  ground  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years  in  good  land,  requiring 
very  little  cultivation.  The  plantain  tree  commences  to  bear  generally  at  the  end  of 
eleven  months  from  the  time  it  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  the  negro  seldom  applies  any 
other  cultivation  but  merely  to  go  through  the  ground  with  a  cutlass,  and  cut  the  jungle 
as  it  comes  up  once  a  year.  Humboldt  remarks,  in  his  Account  of  New  Spain,  that  the 
•ame  extent  of  ground  that  vrill  produce  food  for  one  individual  in  Europe,  if  cultivated 
in  wheat,  will  yield  in  the  plantain  food  for  twenty-five  people ;  but  when  we  consider 
the  vast  variety  of  vegetable  matter  put  into  the  ground  and  produced  in  a  limited  time, 
and  the  extremely  small  cultivation  or  labour  requisite,  the  difference  must  be  very  great, 
and  much  beyond  what  is  pointed  out  by  Humboldt.  I  should  like  to  mention  anothor 
historical  fact,  in  order  to  confirm  the  circumstance ;  after  reading  Dr.  Amott*s  Treatise 
on  Heat,  and  coming  to  London,  I  called  upon  him  and  mentioned  what  I  now  relate  to 
the  Committee,  adding,  that  I  believed,  after  a  negro  had  established  a  certain  portion  of 
the  plantain,  one  day's  labour  in  a  year  would  be  found  sufiBcient  to  give  him  food  for  the 
whole  year.  His  observation  was,  that  he  had  never  been  in  the  West,  but  he  had  fre- 
quently been  in  the  East,  and  from  what  he  knew,  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  circum- 
stance I  related  was  perfectly  torrect. 

6399.  Will  you  enable  the  Committee  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  is  the  actual  time 
and  labour  which  are  required  by  the  negro  for  the  purpose  of  planting  his  crop,  and  per- 
fecting and  taking  care  of  it  ? — 1  have  already  mentioned,  I  imagine,  what  is  sufficient  in 
regard  to  that  species  of  cultivation ;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  negroes*  food 
varies,  they  require  more  labour  to  procure  it. 

6400.  How  are  the  negroes  principally  fed  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon  ? — In  the  mouii- 
tain  parts  of  Clarendon,  and  in  the  interior  of  Clarendon  their  provisions  are  generally 
similar  to  what  I  have  mentioned,  and  put  in  in  that  viray. 

6401.  It  is  stated  by  other  witnesses  that  there  is  a  quantity  of  ^ouud>  thft  ct^*^  ^^ 
which  are  regularly  given  to  the  negroes?— I  bavenevex  \ieax4ol«SLl  ^\&\^\!d^%^S^»«^\s^ 
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the  mountain  districts  -of  Clarendon  for  the  use  of  the  negroes ;  in  the  low  parts  of  Chh 
rendon,  on  many  estates,  Guinea  com  is  raised  by  the  negroes  generally,  and  distributed 
during  the  dry  season  of  the  year,  or  when  it  is  thought  requisite,  in  addition  to  what  the 
negro  may  rear  from  his  grounds. 

6402.  That  corn  is  then  raised  by  the  master? — It  is  raised  by  the  general  population 
of  the  estate  in  the  master's  time. 

6403.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  quantity  of  provision  grounds  g^[ierally  allotted  fo 
the  negroes  upon  an  estate  ? — It  varies  much  upon  different  estates;  on  some  estates  it  is 
more  limited  than  on  others.  On  my  Killitt's  estate  in  Clarendon,  to  a  population  of 
about  650  people,  I  think  there  is  about  4,000  acres  of  land,  which  they  generally  gt 
upon,  and  perhaps  6,000  acres  of  land  that  they  may  go  upon,  the  additional  2,000  acres 
being  tolerably  good  provision  ground;  but  there  are  4,000  or  nearly  4,000  acres  of  good 
provision  land. 

6404.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  provision  grounds  generally  in  the  possession  of  tlie  negroes,  either  by  the  actual  allot- 
ment of  them,  or  by  the  license  they  have  to  take  as  much  as  they  please,  whether  there  j-<L 
is  an  abundance  of  provision  grounds,  and  does  that  admit  of  their  raising  sufficient  meafli 
of  subsistence  for  themselves,  and  a  superfluous  quantity  of  provisions  that  they  cany  to  lee 
market  and  sell  for  themselves,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  encroach  on  the  ief 
Sabbath-^ay  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  their  grounds  to  raise  a  good  quantity  of  pro-    y 
▼isions? — I  should  think  in  the  least  favourable  situation  with  which  I  am  acquainted  oi   t 
the  Clarendon  Mountain  estates,  he  cannot  require  more  than  six  days  to  raise  more  than 
is  necessary  for  him  during  the  year;  of  course  he  has  more  titne,  and  can  rear  more 
than  sufficient  without  interfering  with  Sabbath-days  or  with  holidays. 

6405.  And  that  is  the  case  in  Clarendon  Mountains,  which  you  consider  the  least  h- 
▼ourable  situation  for  the  negroes  ? — Yes. 

6406.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  sell  the  provisions  when  they  an 
more  than  necessary  for  their  subsistence  ? — No,  I  cannot  speak  definitively  to  that;  it  is  ao 
•little  the  practice  to  interfere  with  the  negro  rights,  or  with  what  he  rears  in  any  ahap^  j)* 
.that  one  does  not  become  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  so  much  as  may  be  imagined* 

Where  a  negro  is  industrious,  he  may,  no  doubt,  rear  provisions  of  considerable  value; 
he  appropriates  a  great  part  of  the  provisions  which  he  raises  to  feeding  his  pigs  and 
poultry ;  for  instance,  he  feeds  his  fowls  with  the  yam,  as  we  do  with  potatoes  in  Scotland, 
and  every  species  of  the  other  provision  is  adapted  for  his  pigs. 

6407.  What  are  the  allowances  which  the  owner  gives  to  each  slave,  exclusively  of 
the  provision  grounds  that  he  has  ? — He  gives  him  an  allowance  of  clothing  and  furnishes 
his  tools  of  every  description,  almost  every  necessary  that  he  requires,  but  the  negro  dofli 

not  rely  upon  what  the  master  gives  him,  and  an  industiious  negro  of  course  provides 

'ibr  himself  many  comforts. 

6408.  Is  there  an  allowance  of  fish  ? — I  think  I  have  sent  there  about  450  or  500  bai^ 
rals  for  about  1230  negroes,  the  usual  allowance  is  one  barrel  to  three  negroes  of  all 
ages ;  and  they  are  supplied  with  any  quantity  of  salt  that  they  choose  to  ask  for. 

6409.  Are  you  aware  of  any  parishes  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  negroes,  in  order  to 
carry  their  provisions  to  market,  to  travel  for  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles  ? — ^No ;  I  do  not 
think  they  have  occasion  to  travel  half  that  distance  in  any  situation  to  find  a  market,  but 
to  go  to  the  towns  they  would  have  occasion  to  travel  much  further;  there  are  noarkets  in 
every  district. 

6410.  Are  you  aware  of  instances  of  persons  from  the  towns  coming  to  those  inters 
'mediate  markets  and  buying  tlie  provisions  of  the  negroes,  and  thus  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  the  negro  going  to  the  towu  to  sell  his  provisions? — Yes;  in  Clarendon  market, 
the  negroes  have  a  market  once  a  week  at  upon  the 
river,  and  I  believe  there  are  other  situations  where  they  have  stands  for  markets  in  the 
same  district. 

6411.  In  what  manner  are  the  aged  and  infirm  persons  upon  an  estate,  as  well  as  the 
children  before  they  are  capable  of  working  provided  for ;  on  whom  does  the  care  and 
provision  of  those  persons  devolve  ? — They  are  generally  attended  to  by  their  own  &- 
milies,  and  when  they  have  none  there  are  nurses  appointed  for  those  who  are  sick,  or 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  if  a  negro  has  not  the  means  of  subsistence  the  mas- 
ter provides  for  that  negro. 

6412.  What  is  the  age  when  they  are  considered  no  longer  able  to  provide  for  them- 
aeJres  ?^^Tbe  age  varies,  one  negro  may  \asl  much  longer  than  another  as  people  do  in 

thU'tfouniryy  but  the' tine -that  a  negnysAabouT-^oeft  to  is  iiov\sou^t  \  \i^\^^%  oa  an  »▼•- 
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ilge  than  that  of  a  native  of  this  country;  I  should  say  that  after  the  age  of  fifty  a  great 
teny  neg^roes  are  watchmen^  and  employed  in  a  way  that  does  not  require  any  namial 
ikertion,  and  that  there  are  very  flew  in  tne  field  after  sixty  in  any  estates. 

6413.  Is  it  tme  that  the  driver  upon  an  estate  is  selected  on  account  of  bodily  strength ; 
and,  if  ft  be  not  so,  in  respect  of  what  qualities  is  the  selection  of  the  driver  maide  ? — It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  that  a  driver  should  have  bodily  streugth,  a  driver  is  selected  gene* 
illly  ibr  his  intelligence,  in  being  a  more  correct  negro  in  his  conduct  than  others;  capa- 
ble of  directing  the  work  and  regulating  the  business  of  an  estate. 

M14.  What  is  the  general  practice  that  prevails  with  respect  to  the  working  of  negroes 
Airing  the  crop  time  at  night;  is  it  the  fact  that  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  a  negro  has  only 
Rz  hours  rest  tour  months  in  the  year  ? — I  cannot  say  that  is  exactly  the  case. 

6415.  What  is  the  proportion  of  night  work  which  a  negro  has  upon  an  estate  during 
crop  time? — I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  estates  where  double  spells  are  not  rega«> 
iftriy  made  out ;  in  that  case  the  negro  has  only  six  hours  sleep  every  second  night  for  the 
six  nights  in  the  week,  that  is,  three  nights  in  the  week  he  is  upon  spell. 

6416.  Do  any  of  the  white  people  sit  up  also  ? — Yes,  as  long  as  the  negroes ;  I  kept 
•pell  in  the  boiling-house  for  four  crops,  and  two  on  another ;  and  endeavoured  to  keep  my 
i3res  open  occasionally  for  eighteen  hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  twenty-four,  which  was 
onger  than  the  negro  did. 

6417.  You  yourself  commencing  with  the  business  ? — ^Yes,  but  if  any  one  came  into 
he  boiling-house  before  daylight  in  the  morning  he  would  generally  find  us  all  asleep.  . 

6418.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  gang  of  negroes  is  employed  in  the  night-^ork? 
—On  a  small  estate,  where  there  are  a  limited  number  of  negroes,  there  may  be  fifteen  oa 
spell  at  the  same  time. 

6419.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  wliole  body  of  negroes  who  are  employed  in  the 
light  ? — ^In  that  case  tnere  would  be  thirty  for  the  night ;  and  if  there  were  double  spells 
here  would  be  sixty. 

6420.  What  proportion  would  those  sixty  be  of  the  whole  number  on  the  estate;  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  upon  an  estate  is  generally  employed  in  night-work  ? — I 
should  say,  on  a  small  estate,  to  make  out  two  double  spells  would  require  from  fiflty- 
sight  to  sixty  negroes ;  where  there  are  a  limited  number  of  negroes,  they  put  a  more 
limited  number  on  spells.  Where  there  are  four  coppers,  they  would  not  have  more  than 
two  negroes  to  skim  the  copper;  if  there  were  a  great  number  of  negroes  on  the  estate, 
they  would  have  one  negro  to  each  copper. 

6421.  What  is  the  description  of  work  that  those  persons  would  have  to  engage  in  who 
do  sit  up  at  night  ? — On  a  small  estate,  I  should  suppose  that  there  may  be  from  two  to 
three  negroes  skimming  the  copper;  a  negro  skims  the  copper,  and  after  a  time  puts 
down  his  skimmer  and  rests  himself,  but  he  very  seldom  sits,  he  is  not  allowed  to  sit  down 
during  the  time  he  is  there. 

6422.  How  are  the  other  fifteen  negroes  employed  in  the  case  you  have  just  men- 
tioned I — ^There  is  one  attending  the  upper  coppers,  where  tliere  are  clarifying  vessels, 
that  is,  three  upon  the  coppers,  or  from  three  to  four,  according  to  circumstances;  there 
are  nsually  two  feeding  tne  mill,  two  green  trash  carriers,  two  in  the  stoke-hole  or  fire- 
yLwcBy  there  is  one  man  making  the  fire,  and  a  trash  carrier  and  a  boatswain  of  the  mill. 

6423.  What  it  the  description  of  the  field  work  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  planting  is  carried  on  at  the  time  that  crop  is  going  on  and  the  night-work  taking 
place  ? — Cutting  and  carrying  the  canes,  tying  the  canes,  and  carrying  them  to  the  mill. 

6424.  Is  there  any  cane  hole  digging  at  that  time? — When  there  is  cane  hole  digging 
the  mill  usually  stops ;  but  on  many  estates  they  do  not  put  in  any  canes  during  crop ; 
on  most  estates  the  cane  land  is  opened  previous  to  crop ;  on  estates  in  the  low  country, 
a  proportion  would  be  put  in  during  crop,  and  of  course  the  mill  stops  when  any  thing 
of  that  kind  is  to  be  done. 

6425.  Then  cane  hole  digging,  which  is  represented  as  the  severest  labour  that  the  slave 
has  to  perform,  is  not  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  crop  which  requires  night- 
woii^  ? — No,  it  is  very  rare,  if  ever,  that  it  is. 

6426.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  slave  population  during  crop  time.  It  has 
been  represented  that  they  are  so  exhausted,  that  it  might  be  discovered  by  a  person 
passing  by  whether  they  had  been  up  or  not  I — I  think  it  is  quite  the  reverse ;  they  look 
belter  in  crop  time  than  at  any  other  season,  and  the  worst  negroes  always  look  sleek  at 
the  crop  time,  because  a  lazy  negro  who  does  not  work  his  ground  as  he  should  do,  then 
benefits  by  die  cane  juice. 

6427;  With  respect  to  cane  hole  digging,  will  you  be  «o  \5vA  «i  \a  iN^Xft^Nx^  ^^^l«c»r 
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mittee  what  proportion  of  the  labour  of  an  estate  that  may  be  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Aie 
the  Coimnittee  to  understand  that  that  species  of  labour  is  required  upon  all  estates,  and 
that  when  it  may  be  required  upon  any  estates  it  extends  over  the  whole  cnltiTation  of« 
estate? — ^A  limited  part  of  the  estate  only  is  planted  in  one  season,  even  where  tboe  ii 
but  a  second  cane  from  the  plant  reared  there  can  be  only  one-fourth  part  of  the  field 
planted  in  one  season. 

6428.  And  upon  some  estates  no  cane  hole  digging  is  required? — On  some  estates  Ait 
species  of  labour  is  performed  by  hired  labourers;  on  other  estates  where  there  are  t 
neater  number  of  slaves,  a  portion  now  is  done  by  hired  labourers.  I  have  no  hired 
ubour  except  upon  an  estate  where  the  number  of  slaves  is  limited;  there  all  the  cane  bole 
digging  is  done  by  hired  labour. 

6429.  Should  you  say  from  your  experience  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  negio 
population,  that  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  them :  '^Thejr  exhibit  that  sort  of  glooa  i 
which  would  necessarily  arise  from  a  whole  class  of  society  being  oppressed,  without  asy  I 
hope  of  rising"? — No,  I  think  it  quite  the  reverse.  / 

6430.  Is  that  a  correct  representation  of  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  Ae  ? 
negro  at  any  one  period  of  the  year? — No,  I  should  say  that  the  negro  upon  the  whde  f 
does  not  exhibit  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  diat  that  population  are  more  cheerful  in  tbar|^ 
dispositions  and  have  less  care  about  them  than  the  labourers  of  this  country.  Of  hie 
the  negroes  may  have  become  discontented  from  circumstances,  and  exhibit  more  of  tbit 
appearance  since  I  left  the  country ;  that  I  cannot  speak  to. 

6431.  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  negro  population  generally,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  at  the  time  you  leit  it,  should  you  describe  them  as  a  gloomy  people,  exhibid^ 
such  sentiments  as  those  that  are  described  in  the  question  that  was  uist  now  put  to  yoi^ 
or  should  you  consider  them  as  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a^%ntented  andhantj 
people? — ^1  consider  that  they  are  more  contentea  and  are  better  provided  for  than  me 
lower  class  of  people  in  this  country  or  Scotland,  and  that  their  labour  is  much  lig^iter. 

6432.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general  course  of  life  of  the  negn^ 
alter  he  comes  from  the  field ;  does  he  go  to  bed  as  a  person  who  is  tired  and  exhansled  ^ 
by  the  labour  of  the  day ;  or  is  it  his  practice  to  sit  up  and  enjoy  himself  in  soenei  d 
conviviality  after  his  day's  work  is  over? — ^Yes ;  and  it  is  very  usual  for  young  negroes  to 
go  to  neighbouring  estates,  and  go  for  considerable  distances  during  the  night;  very  oAes 
there  is  too  much  of  the  thing,  which  may  render  them  less  able  to  perform  the  exertion  of 
the  next  day;  they  dissipate  and  go  abroad  much. 

6433.  Have  you  had  your  attention  ever  directed  to  the  conduct  and  habits  of  persons, 
wrhOf  having  previously  been  slaves,  have  become  emancipated? — Yes. 

6434.  State  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner  they  maintain  themselves  ? — The  great 
mass  of  them  are  very  idle,  keep  slave  women  very  frequently,  and  are,  in  a  great  measuie, 
supported  by  the  slaves. 

6435.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  many  instances  have  fallen  under  your 
observation  in  which  slaves,  after  having  been  emancipated  on  an  estate,  settle  upon  that 
estate,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  slave  women  upon  the  estate? — ^I  do  not  recollect 
any  instance  where  a  slave  has  been  emancipated  on  any  one  of  my  own  estates,  where  he 
has  removed  from  the  property,  and  as  they  were  connected  with  the  slaves  genenlW  od 
the  estate,  I  never  removed  them  from  the  estate,  and  I  never  exacted  any  thing  nom 
them  in  consequence  of  living  upon  the  estate. 

6436.  Were  you  one  of  tl^  executors  of  Mr.  Simon  Taylor? — ^Yes, 

6437.  Were  there  any  emancipated  slaves  working  upon  the  estates  of  Mr.  Simon 
Taylor? — Yes,  I  foncy  there  were;  I  do  not  recollect  instances  of  emancipated  slaves; 
but  there  must  have  b^n  slaves  living  upon  the  property  who  had  been  emancipated. 

6438.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  them  that  were  emancipated  during  Mr.  Simon  Taylor's 
lifetime,  or  after  his  death  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any ;  but  there  was  a  fieunily  apdied 
to  me,  and  desired  to  be  emancipated;  I  told  them  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
diat,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  left ;  but  no  doubt  it  might  be  done,  and  I 
should  write  to  their  master  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  explained  to  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  must  remove  from  the  estate  if  tney  were  emancipated,  and  remove  their  duldien 
and  negroes,  (for  they  had  negroes  of  their  own),  and  when  I  mentioned  these  circnm- 
ftanees  to  them,  they  seemed  to  decline  taking  their  freedom,  and  said  nothing  mora  to 
me  upon  the  subject.  I  understand  they  afterwards  applied  to  Mr.  MTherson,  my  sne- 
eeasor,  in  the  way  they  did  to  myself,  and  he  gave  the  same  answer;  but  finding  that  tiny 
would  bare  to  remove  from  the  estate,  they  did  not  say  any  thing  more  upon  ue  mbiaot, 

«in/ 1^  juv  itoref  upon  that  eilate  ncrtr  I  Vx^ifivt* 
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6439.  Have  3rou  known  any  of  the  free  blacks,  who  have  become  emancipated,  after- 
wards work  in  the  field  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance. 

6440.  Has  any  observation  which  you  have  made,  of  the  general  habits  of  free  persons 
of  colour  in  Jamaica,  enabled  you  to  state  to  the  Committee  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
disposition  which  the  negro  population  would  feel  to  engage  in  free  cultivation  for  wages  ? 
-—I  know  no  instance  in  which  they  have  wrought  for  wages;  of  course,  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so,  they  could  get  the  same  hire  as  b  given  to  slaves  of  the  same  aescription. 

6441.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  district  of  coffee,  called  Cavaliers  ? — I  had  a  planta- 
tion for  some  years,  and  lived  upon  it,  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  that  overlooked  that 
district  of  country,  and  I  have  travelled  very  much  through  that  district  of  country,  but  I 
never  was  upon  the  particular  spot. 

6442.  Is  It  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pepine  estate? — ^It  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  Pepine  estate ;  J.  suppose  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

6443.  From  your  connexion  with  that  part  of  the  countiy,  if  there  had  been  a  settle- 
Bient  there  of  free  negroes  exhibiting  those  habits  of  industry  as  to  have  sufficiently 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  person,  and  induced  him  to  represent  that  settlement  as  exhi- 
biting an  instance  of  free  negroes  working  for  wages,  and  manifesting  habits  of  industry 
whidli  would  justify  him  in  the  expectation  that  slaves,  if  emancipated,  would  work  for 
wages,  do  you  believe  that  you  must  have  been  acquainted  with  such  a  settlement  ?— « 
Yes ;  I  must  have  heard  of  it,  or  known  something  of  it;  I  do  not  think  there  could  have 
been  any  considerable  population. 

6444.  When  did  you  last  see  this  estate  of  Cavaliers  ? — I  never  was  upon  the  particu- 
lar spot ;  I  know  the  district  of  country,  and  have  travelled  through  it  in  different  direc- 
ticms. 

6445.  When  did  you  last  travel  through  it? — I  dare  say  it  is  twelve  years  back. 

6446.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  part  of  that  district  of  country  called  Cavaliers  is 
attached  to  Pepine  estate? — It  is  about  ten  miles  dbtant  from  Pepine  estate;  it  is  in  a 
district  called  Above  Rocks. 

6447.  You  know  nothing  of  it  for  the  last  twelve  years  ? — No ;  I  have  not  been  in  that 
district  of  country  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

6448.  But  you  know  of  no  instance  in  course  of  your  experience  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  of  any  considerable  number  of  emancipated  slaves  working  in  the  fields  for 
wages  1 — No ;  in  Above  Hocks  there  is  a  free  coloured  population  of  that  description^ 
but  I  believe  they  live  very  much  by  pilfering  the  neighbours  of  their  cofiee. 


Veneris,  3®  die  Augustif  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


William  Shand,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  examined. 

6449.  ARE  you  aware  of  any  slaves,  after  they  have  been  emancipated,  working  in 
in  the  field  for  wages  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  one  individual. 

6450.  And  have  you  known  in  the  course  of  your  experience,  instances  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  slaves  who  have  been  emancipated  ? — I  do  not  immediately  recollect  any 
great  number  so  emancipated  at  one  time,  but  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  individual 
slaves,  who  were  emancipated  at  different  times. 

6451.  In  what  way  did  those  individual  slaves  ordinarily  employ  them  themselves  7 — 
Ifany  lived  with  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  from  which  they  were  emancipated. 

6452.  That  is,  the  slaves  emancipated  were  field  slaves,  attached  to  a  particular  pro- 
perty?—Yes. 

6453.  If  they  had  been  field  slaves,  accustomed  to  work,  and  attached  to  a  property, 
npon  their  emancipation,  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  they  ordinarily  liv^ 
BpOQ  the  negro  grounds  of  the  estate  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  woxAd.  nol  e.iLaj(i\\^  ^vn  ^\^  ^^%^^\ 
8laiF«i^  w)w  wmre  emaacipatedf  did  not  work  for  a  sufficiency  ioiVVa  ONm%^i«k\«M»%'^Bfi?i 
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are  tery  frequently  of  a  differeat  description  from  field  people  who  aire  emanciplLted,  and 
those  very  commonly  live  upon  and  hy  means  of  the  labour  of  the  slayes  of  the  estate, 
and  upon  their  £unily  connexions. 

6454.  In  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  those  upon  the  estate^  who  still  refflain 
in  slavery  upon  that  estate? — Yes. 

6455.  Upon  any  estate  with  which  you  were  connected,  were  there  any  field  slaves 
emancipated  so ;  and  does  your  observation  apply  to  them  in  particular  ? — ^I  do  not  re- 
member instances  where  there  were  many  emancipated,  only  a  few  individual  slaves 
firom  the  field ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  such  a  circumstance  to  one's  mind  immediately. 

6456.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  William  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  house  of  Simp- 
son &  Taylor,  in  Jamaica? — ^I  know  two  Mr.  William  Taylors  in  that  house,  the  father 
and  son,  and  the  uncle  Mr.  Robert  Taylor. 

6457.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Taylor  prior  to  your  leaving  the  island? — The 
younger  Mr.  Taylor  I  was  acquainted  with.  The  house  of  Simpson  &  Taylor  did  a  good 
part  of  the  mercantile  business  for  the  estates  of  which  I  had  the  direction  for  several 
years,  and  I  knew  this  young  gentleman. 

6458.  From  your  long  residence  in  the  Colony,  and  the  nature  of  the  estates  and 
slaves  under  your  charge,  should  you  consider  that  Mr.  William  Taylor,  having  charge  of 
the  estates  of  Mr.  Wildman,  with  700  negroes  upon  them,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  had 
placed  himself  m  a  situation  which  made  him  competent  to  speak  as  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  slave  population  in  the  island,  or  as  to  any  plan  of  emancipation,  or  as  to 
the  probable  effects  of  emancipation  on  the  slave  population  at  large  ? — I  do  not  recdlect 
hearing  that  he  was  concerned  for  any  estates  during  the  period  previous  to  my  fiist 
leaving  Jamaica  in  1823;  but  when  I  returned,  I  understood  that  he  had  entertained 
some  visionary  ideas  of  bringing  the  negroes  into  a  different  state,  and  treating  then 
differently  from  other  people;  it  was  not  generally  well  thought  of  there,  or  that  it  would 
turn  to  any  advantage. 

6459.  One  of  your  estates  was  in  Clarendon,  was  it  not,  some  where  near  Mr.  Wild- 
man's  estate? — I  have  two  estates  in  Clarendon,  neither  of  them  adjoined  Mr.  Wildman's 
estate ;  but  I  acted  for  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Dawkins  adjoining  Low  Ground. 

6460.  Is  Low  Ground  Mr.  Wildman's  estate? — ^Low  Ground  is  Mr.  Wildman's 
mountain  estate,  and  tiie  provision  grounds  and  cane  fields  of  the  two  estates  are  ad- 
joining I  frequently  in  travelling  to  other  estates  rode  through  the  negro  grounds  oo< 
casionally,  and  at  other  times  through  the  cane  fields  and  works  of  Low  Ground. 

6461.  Were  you  in  the  island  when  Mr.  Wildman  was  there  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Wildman  was  there  when  I  was  in  the  island ;  I  rather  think  that  he  had  been  there, 
but  returned  to  this  country. 

6462.  Was  Mr.  William  Taylor,  or  any  other  person,  having  for  two  years  and  half 
charge  of  three  estates,  with  700  negroes  upon  them,  in  a  situation  which  rendered  him 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  whole  negro 
population  in  the  island  ? — I  should  say  that  a  man,  if  he  is  observant  and  attends  to 
Dusiness,  may  learn  a  good  deal  in  three  years;  but  I  believe  not  many  learn  much  in 
that  time,  particularly  those  who  are  visiting  estates  occasionally,  and  are  not  solelj 
occupied  in  the  management  of  property. 

6463.  Do  you  consider  him  oompelent  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  die 
negroes  in  the  island  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  habits  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  negroes  under  his  particular  charge  ? — ^No;  I  should  say  that  not  any  person 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  negro  character  so  perfectly  as  a  person  who  has  been  placed 
in  every  situation  with  the  negro,  and  been  regularly  instructed  as  a  planter. 

6464.  By  being  regularly  instructed  as  a  planter,  you  mean  commencing  as  an  ovep- 
seer  ? — ^For  instance,  a  person  who  is  concerned  in  estates,  and  is  placed  in  the  sitnatioa 
of  attorney,  has  not  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  the  negro  character  as  the  person 
who  stands  in  the  field  with  the  negro,  or  who  has  seen  him  in  different  situations  where, 
the  negro  will  open  his  mind  without  restraint. 

6465.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  the  slave  population  in  the  isluid  of 
Jamaica  are  likely,  if  they  were  emancipated,  to  work  for  wages  in  the  cultivatioD  of 
Sug^  ? — ^I  have  already  answered  that  I  have  known  of  no  instance  of  one  individual  stave 
working  in  the  field  after  he  had  been  emancipated,  or  working  regularly  in  a  contionoM 
way  for  wages,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instances  that  have  taken  place  to  give  reeson 
to  think  that  he  will  labour  in  that  way. 

d466.  Shi>uld  you  assign  as  areason  fox  baNiii^^Liiicmii  no  VoataKacja  of  a  alaTe,  after  he 
had  been  emancipated,  working  in  the  fteWL  fat  wtaig** » ^^  ^«^fliB%  <ws^  ^^  \fM^«*  ihA 
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Rmaneip>ted  pereoD,  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  work  in  the  field,  or  thoukl  yott  attribute 
it  to  any  habits  or  dispositions  of  the  negroes,  or  to  any  other  cause  that  would  render  it 
improbable  that  he  would  work  for  wages  if  he  was  a  free  person;  if  so,  state  what  your 
reasons  are  ? — ^I  would  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  temperament  and  liabits  of  the  negroes; 
and  if  I  contemplated  any  such  measure  I  would  consider  the  practical  results  that  have 
taken  place  hitherto,  and  not  go  upon  speculative  or  theoretic  ideas  which  a  man  may 
entertain  in  a  case  where  he  has  no  experience,  of  the  results  being  such  as  he  might  think 
desinible. 

6467.  \Vhat  motives  would  there  exist  in  the  negro,  supposing  him  to  be  firee,  to 
endure  the  labour  of  free  cultivation? — One  would  suppose  that  the  negro  had  the  same 
hidacement  as  any  other  man  to  exert  himself  and  to  acquire  property,  but  we  do  not 
find  this  to  be  tbe  case.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  Scotland  many  of  the  labouring 
clam  perform  a  great  deal  more  work  when  the  meal  and  potatoes  are  dear  than  when 
they  are  cheap.  If  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dear  they  are  compelled  to  labour  so  as  to 
obtain  food  enoug[h ;  but  if  the  necessaries  of  life  are  at  a  less  cost»  many  of  them  labour 
DO  more  than  is  necessary  to  procure  sustenance. 

6468.  Are  the  means  by  which  a  slave  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  might  obtain  his  sub* 
sistence  so  accessible  to  him,  and  so  readily  obtained,  that  hard  labour  is  not  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  his  subsistence? — No;  I  think  I  have  already  said  in  my 
evidence,  that,  in  many  situations,  the  slave,  after  he  has  established  a  certain  proportion 
of  provisions  (^  a  particular  description,  may  rear  food  for  himself  by  one  day's  labour 
in  a  year ;  and  I  Imow  of  few  situations,  perhaps  there  are  not  any,  where  he  may  not 
fapport  himself  by  means  of  one  week's  labour,  I  fancy  much  less. 

6469.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that,  if  the  slave  were  emancipated,  in 
Ids  emancipated  state  he  would  not  require  to  hire  himself  for  wages  in  order  to  procure 
his  subsistence,  supposing  him  to  retain  his  grounds? — Extremely  little  exertion  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  a  negro  may  almost  subsist  upon  what  nature  produces ; 
for  instance,  wherever  wbat  they  term  the  yam  is  planted  (they  have 
another  name  for  it,  the  )  it  remains  in  the  ground  and  continues  to 
produce  for  nine  months  in  the  year  continuously,  and  for  ever,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and 
the  n^ro,  by  taking  the  trouble  to  gather  those  yams,  may  collect  as  much  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours  as  will  serve  him  for  a  week ;  and  then  the  fruits,  of  which  the 
negroes  are  fondest,  and  which  are  most  nutritious  of  any  in  the  country,  grow  in  almost 
any  situations  in  which  they  are  sown.  There  is  the  mangoe,  which  requires  no  cultiva- 
tion ;  there  is  the  or  vegetable  marrow,  as  it  is  called,  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  negro*s  ground  or  in  any  situation  where  he  chooses  to  put  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  without  any  cultivation  or  any  trouble. 

6470.  Then,  as  &r  as  the  natural  wants  of  life  are  concerned,  the  negro  would  be  able 
to  supply  those  v^ants  without  resorting  to  field  labour,  would  he  not  ? — I  should  say, 
that  tne  same  observation  as  my  friend  Doctor  Amott  makes  use  of  in  his  Treatise  on 
Heat,  where  be  says  that  a  very  small  degree  of  labour  of  a  person  in  tropical  climates  ia 
sufficient  to  produce  what  is  necessary  for  him,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  Jamaica  or  any 
other  situation. 

6471.  When  you  left  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  did  you  observe  among  the  great  body  of 
the  population  of  Jamaica,  any  desire  to  supply  their  artificial  wants  ? — No,  by  no 
means ;  several  of  the  negroes  are  fond  of  showy  things,  and  of  showy  dresses,  and  some 
of  them  exert  themselves  to  obtain  those ;  others  obtain  them  by  means  of  the  labour  o£ 
other  negroes,  as  the  head  people,  who  can  often  get  the  labour  of  other  people  in  hia 
master^s  time ;  for  instance,  my  head  labourer  can  often  send  his  negro  away  to  the  field 
widiout  my  knowing  it,  and  often  does  so ;  that  man  has  the  means  of  obtaining  almost 
any  thing  that  he  can  require. 

6472.  Are  cut  decanters,  or  articles  of  that  description,  so  generally  used  among  the 
negroes,  as  would  justify  you  in  arguing  from  the  instances  that  have  occurred  of  their 
having  those  luxuries,  or  those  artificial  wants,  that  that  taste  v^as  general  ? — Every  negro 
laay  have  snch  if  he  choses  to  be  industrious,  but  the  instances  are  comparatively  few  to 
the  whole  number  of  negroes. 

6473.  Should  you  say  that  the  existence  of  artificial  wants  on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
was  so  general  as  to  justify  you  in  believing  that  if  they  were  emancipated,  notwithstand- 
ing they  could  famish  themselves  with  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence  without  any 
hbouT,  or  without  much  labour,  still  they  would  be  disposed  to  work  for  wa^a^  vti  <yc!^ 
to  gratify  tfinr  desire  for  artificial  wants  ?— No,I  do  not  iViink  iDtte^  yiQis]X<^\s^  «sv^  \sft»3E>&\ 
I  do  aot  ibiok  tibe  temdt  would  be  snch  generally. 
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6474.  Is  that  opinion  the  result  of  the  observation  which  you  have  made  in  the  coorw 
of  your  experience  ? — ^Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  negro  is  of  that  temperament,  or  hat» 
acquired  those  habits  or  desires  which  would  induce  him  to  labour  in  order  to  obtain 
articles  of  luxury,  or  even  what  the  master  supplies  him  with ;  I  would  instance  the  ex- 
ports of  Hayti,  and  the  value  of  what  a  labourer  earns  in  that  country,  according  to  the 
exports  of  that  island,  I  think  Inginac  lays  down  the  population  at  between  900,000 
and  1,000,000. 

6475.  When  do  you  say  that  was  the  population  of  Ilayti  ? — I  do  not  recollect  ex- 
actly the  period ;  it  is  laid  down  by  Inginac,  Mr.  Mackenzie  mentions  that  it  was  so. 

6476.  Are  you  aware  that  by  that  Report  of  the  Assembly  the  population  of  Jamaica 
was  taken  in  1820  at  940,000  ? — I  do  not  know  what  any  report  from  Jamaica  states 
the  population  at,  but  Inginac,  a  native  of  Uayti,  stated  the  population  at  about  that 
number,  and  he  then  takes  the  exports ;  I  think  the  utmost  exports  that  are  laid  down 
for  it  is  32,000,000  of  coffee;  they  produce  little  else;  and  taking  the  vaTue  of  that 
coffee  in  the  London  market  a  few  years  back,  and  the  extent  of  tlie  populatioo, 
supposing  that  there  are  100,000  people  employed  otherwise  than  cultivating  the 
soil,  I  reckon  they  would  not  have  75.  sterling  a  head  per  annum,  which  would  not 
clothe  them  with  one  suit  of  British  manufactures,  or  furnish  them  with  any  other  neces- 
saries; and  I  am  reckoning  that  they  receive  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  tne  whole  pro- 
duce, but  I  do  not  know  that  they  receive  so  much. 

6477.  Then  you  consider  that  if  emancipation  took  place  in  the  present  state  of  the 
negro  population  in  Jamaica,  they  would  not  have  the  disposition  to  apply  themselres 
to  work  for  wages  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  result  would  be  different  from 
the  conclusions  1  have  drawn  in  consequence  of  the  observations  I  have  made  in  regard  to 
individuals  who  have  been  emancipated  in  Jamaica,  or  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
related  of  the  people  at  St.  Domingo,  or  of  the  French  negroes  at  the  time  they  were 
declared  free  in  the  other  islands,  or  in  the  other  instances  that  may  be  mentioned ;  the 
American  negroes  for  instance  in  Trinidad,  they  have  not  acquired  industrious  habitSi 
nor  are  they  a  useful  or  industrious  population. 

6478.  What  is  the  manner  in  wnich,  principally,  the  free  persons  whom  you  hafe 
known  to  be  emancipated  employ  themselves  ? — Some  few  of  them  are  tradesmen; 
there  are  a  good  many  tradesmen,  both  coloured  and  black,  in  the  town  of  KingstoB, 
and  other  towns  in  the  country ;  many  of  them  live  with  the  slave  women  on  estates, 
cohabit  with  them,  and  are  extremely  idle.  There  are  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  settled  upon  the  different  roads  from  the  estates  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  shipping  places,  and  those,  I  believe,  live  mostly  by  receiving  stolen 
produce  from  the  slaves  as  the  carriages  pass  to  the  different  ports ;  many  of  them 
live  in  dry  and  barren  situations,  where  it  is  impossible  to  rear  provisions  for  themselves. 

6479.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  effect  of  a  declaration  that  the  slaves  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  were  free  from  a  certain  day  ? — I  cannot  imagine  that  the  resolts 
would  be  otherwise  than  what  has  been  experienced  in  other  cases ;  they  would  be  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  and  they  would  fall  into  the  same 
state  as  did  the  slaves  in  other  French  islands. 

6480.  Do  you  believe  that  many  of  them  would  be  induced,  by  the  offer  of  wages,  to 
continue  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates  ? — For  instance,  there  are  no  sugar  estates 
cultivated  in  St.  Domingo  at  present,  there  is  some  partial  half  cultivation ;  I  believe  die 
only  thing  produced  is  syrup  rudely  prepared,  which  is  mostly  converted  into  a  ooane 
spirit  called  fafia. 

6481.  Will  you  lead  the  Committee  to  understand  whether  the  answer  you  gave  to  the 
preceding  question  is  the  result  of  the  observation  which  you  have  had  of  the  negroes 
under  your  charge ;  the  question  is,  what  is  the  inference  you  draw  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  negro  population  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  have  menttoned 
already  that  I  do  not  know  one  instance  of  a  negro  working  in  the  field  alter  he  had 
been  emancipated;  and  I  know  very  few  instances  where  their  labour  has  been  continaoDS 
in  any  way,  or  such  as  would  render  them  useful  members  of  society,  or  lead  than  U> 
cultivate  sugar,  or  any  thing  indeed,  but  especially  sugar,  which  requires  more  labonr 
and  attention  than  any  other  species  of  cultivation. 

6482.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  tlie  general  conduct  of  free  persons  of  cokmr 
who  employ  themselves  as  mechanics  in  the  towns ;  do  you  observe  tnem  continaooslj 

working  when  they  have  made  a  sum  of  money,  or  have  you  observed,  on  the  contrafyt 
that  they  have  worked  till  they  have  gol  a  sum  oi  moiofi^  \  NtVus^Wiin^  leceived  a  soa  f 
of  money,  they  have  ceased  to  work  and  nottCBuxa^VSaKa  vi<s^^a\.'^w^\^  (i 
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money  ?«->!  believe  that  is  generally  the  case,  and  we  know  that  very  few  acquire  pro- 
perty ;  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  brown  and  black  people  that  have  property,  it  has 
been  bequeathed  to  them,  or  they  have  got  it  in  some  other  way,  but  not  by  their  own 
industry. 

6484.  You  would  apply  that  observation  to  the  persons  of  colour  in  Jamaica  who  are 
known  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  property  f — Yes ;  I  know  of  very  few  negroes 
who  have  acquired  property  by  their  own  exertions;  there  may  be  some,  but  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance. 

6484.  Have  you  seen  the  confession  which  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  engaged  m  the  recent  insurrection,  in  which  he  makes  the  followrng  s;tatement? 
"  I  will  tell  this  only  :  we  were  all  sworn  upon  the  Bible  to  do  our  best  to  drive  white 
and  free- people  out  of  this  country;  the  lieaa  people  among  all  of  us  negroes  were  then 
to  divide  the  estates  among  us,  and  to  work  them  with  the  common  negroes,  who  were 
not  to  get  their  freedom,  but  work  as  they  now  do ;  I  might  as  well  tell  the  truth,  though 
they  would  have  had  bad  treatment  from  us,  we  could  not  treat  them  as  white  people 
now  treat  them ;  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  rule  them  hard  to  keep  them  aown.'^ 
From  your  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  the  negroes,  do  you  consider  that  such 
would  be  the  effect  consequent  upon  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slave  population, 
that  in  the  first  instance,  some  ot  the  head  people  amongst  them  would  desire  to  retain 
the  estates  in  their  possession  and  to  work  the  other  negroes  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  whatever 
their  professions  or  whatever  they  may  say  at  present,  that  such  would  be  the  result;  and 
those  who  were  most  knowing  or  had  most  physical  power,  would  endeavour  to  keep 
down  the  others. 

6485.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible,  if  the  slave  population  were  emancipated 
in  Jamaica,  for  the  white  and  free  coloured  people  to  remain  in  Jamaica  ? — ^I  have  no 
idea  that  they  could ;  and  I  think  it  is  tolerably  evinced  by  what  has  taken  place  there 
and  elsewhere. 

6486.  Are  there  any  means  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  you,  by  which  those 
consequences  might  be  averted,  such  as  by  the  establishment  of  a  constabulary  force  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  or  a  constabulary  police  ? — No ;  I  have  no  idea  that  such 
could  be  effected  by  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

6487.  Are  you  aware  of  any  increased  means  of  religious  instruction  which  have  been 
furnished  by  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  and  by  private  individuals  within  the  last  few 
years  ? — ^^Yes ;  several  years  ago  the  means  of  religious  instruction  by  the  Established 
Church  was  double  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  considerable  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  the  instruction  of  the  negroes. 

6488.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  island  or 
of  the  mother  country  ? — I  mean  of  the  colony,  and  individuals  have  subscribed  for  places 
of  worship ;  there  are  a  great  many  dissenting  places  of  worship  also. 

6489.  And  places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church  f — Yes ;  my  brother  and 
myself  subscribed  largely  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship 
in  Kingston,  and  I  had  a  seat  in  that  place  of  worship  for  several  years,  although  I  never 
lived  in  the  parish. 

6490.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Jamaic  a, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  concur  in  subscribing  to  those  places  of  worship,  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  it  is  a  true  representation  of  their  motives  that  they 
incurred  this  expense  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  it  appear  to  the  people  of  England 
that  they  were  desirous  of  promotmg  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  ? — No,  I 
&ncy  that  they  were  quite  as  sincere  in  their  motives  in  subscribing  as  people  of  any 
other  country  in  similar  cases ;  and  I  believe  that  more  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
the  slave  population  of  Jamaica  lately  than  any  advances  made  in  the  same  period  of 
time- in  any  country  in  the  world. 

6491.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  person  describing  himself  as  a  minister  of  religion,  that 
he  believes  that  those  establishments  were  extended,  and  those  subscriptions  engaged  in 
for  the  ostentatious  purpose  of  giving  an  appearance  in  England  of  a  desire  to  afford 
religious  instruction  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  do  you  consider  that  warranted  by  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  people  who  engaged  in  those  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  religious  establishments  ? — No,  I  certainly  think  not. 

6492.  Were  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the   general  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
during  the  time  you  were  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  missionaries :  I  was  no  advocate  for  encouTa:^ii%lWck)\)«j(:»K»^\';b^cq«v^^ 
eoDsidered  H  a  most  impolitic  thing  to  make  the  slave  o^  one  te\\%\oxL  «xA  ^^TsaaN.^'t  ^ 
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another;  and  I  know  that  iome  of  the  nmsionahes  were  of  very  bad  duuneter,  »t IIk 
same  time  that  I  believe  tha^  there  are  a  number  of  good  men  among  them. 

6493.  Was  religious  instruction  administered  to  the  slave  by  any  people  under  yoer 
charge  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  people  employed  by  me  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  dM 
people  on  my  properties ;  the  curate  of  Clarendon  reads  prayers  once  a  week  on  \m 
properties  for  lOot.  a  year^  at  least  that  was  the  case  when  I  was  there,  and  so  &r  as  I 
imow  it  continues  still. 

6494.  Does  that  practice  prevail  on  other  estates  in  the  bland? — I  do  not  know;  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  much  the  practice  to  employ  curates  in  that  way.  Aboat 
1813  the  rectors  of  several  parishes  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  to  know  whether  I  woaM 
allow  them  to  go  upon  the  estates  and  read  prayers  to  the  negroes.  I  gave  every  ^stdlitjr, 
and  instructed  the  overseers  in  my  employment  to  bring  up  the  negroes  at  any  time  thk 
llie  parson  of  the  parish  or  the  curate  cnose  to  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
negroes. 

6495.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  though  you  may  have  this  inclination  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  slaves  under  your  charge,  there  is  not  a  correspondiat 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  other  proprietors  to  pursue  the  same  course  ? — 1  shoon 
say  that  there  is,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  one  who  has  dbcouraged  it ;  but  ia 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  our  means  are  so  limited  that  no  man  can  afford  thi 
expense  to  make  any  new  establishment  or  new  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
slave. 

6496.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  means  of  the  country  being  so  limited :  you  tie 
not  speaking  of  any  limited  means  of  the  country  which  would  prohibit  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  from  allowing  his  slaves  from  receiving  religious  instruction  ? — No ;  bat  I 
mean  to  state  that  the  imposts  on  produce  &re  so  heavy,  and  if  we  are  obliged  to  give 
,the  slaves  more  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give,  as  is  proposed  in  the  Oiden 
of  Council,  we  cannot  make  any  new  establishments  or  new  arrangements  for  their 
benefit. 

6497.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  situation  of  the  country  or  in  the  disposition  of  Ae 
proprietors  of  Jamaica,  which  should  deter  them,  now  from  allowing  clergymen  to  come 
upon  their  estates  and  give  them  religious  instruction  ? — No,  none ;  I  mean  to  say  that 
we  cannot  extend  instruction  if  pressed  on  by  additional  and  unnecessary  imposts,  aa 
we  would  otherwise  do. 

6498.  You  are  alluding  to  the  erection  of  places  of  worship  ? — Yes,  and  the  ezpensei 
of  contributing  to  those  places  of  worship  or  instruction  of  any  kind,  which  must  be 
attended  with  additional  expense. 

6499.  Is  oral  instruction  or  reading  that  which  is  communicated  under  your  sanction 
to  the  slaves  on  the  estates  of  which  you  have  the  charge  ? — ^I  believe  it  is  oral  instractioei, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  negro  should  have  any  tiling  but  oral  instruction  until  he  ii 
further  advanced  in  civilization,  and  more  improved  tl^  he  is  at  present  in  his  habits 
and  general  character. 

6500.  Do  you  consider  that  if  religious  instruction  be  communicated  to  the  slave  p(^ 
pulation  by  persons  of  discretion,  and  who  abstain  from  all  topics  which  are  calculated 
.to  create  feelings  of  discontent  or  disaffection  in  the  mind  of  the  slave  towards  hit 
owner,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  on  account  of  that  religious  instruction,  of  retaining  tiM 
slave  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? — I  consider  that  it  would  benefit  the  slave  to  give  him 
instruction  in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  inimical  to  kit 
remaining  in  his  present  situation,  or  to  his  performing  his  duties  in  his  present 
situation. 

6501.  Do  you  consider  that  any  jealousy  Or  suspicion  which  was  entertained  of  tiM 
conduct  of  the  missionaries,  arose  from  an  apprehension  that  the  instruction  that  they 
were  conveying,  was  not  of  so  discreet  a  character  and  marked  by  such  abstinence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  nature  which  has  been  alluded  to  ? — I  myself  have  entertained  doubts 
of  the  intentions  of  many  of  the  missionaries  who  went  out,  and  who  professed  to  instmct 
the  negroes;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  several  men  of  character  ^mtmg 
them ;  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  therefore  I  did  not  encourage  any 
to  instruct  the  negroes  of  estates  where  I  was  concerned,  excepting  those  who  wen 
regularly  licensed  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  the  country. 

6502.  Were  there  any  missionaries  for  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  upon  your  estates^ 
other  than  those  who  were  so  licensed  ? — I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the  missionariei 

caiB€  upon  the  estates  for  which  I  acted  for  ii]haLl  ^xxr^^^,  but  I  did  not  prevent  any  of 
'^9  negroes  from  attending  the  missionanea. 
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6503.  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Committee^  that  it  is  difficult  for  persons  to  ob- 
tain access  to  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  there? 
^! — ^I  have  never  known  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  or  in 
going  to  any  part  of  an  estate ;  no  man  of  any  character  was  prevented  from  going  to 
any  estate  of  which  I  had  the  management;  and  I  consider  that  overseers  are  rather  too 
ibnd  of  entertaining  strangers  on  the  estates  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  rather  than  of 
preventing  them  from  coming  on  the  estates. 

6504.  Do  you  not  know,  that  in  a  very  considerable  part  of  Jamaica  there  are  no  ta- 
'vems,  and  that  consequently  the  only  mode  by  which  a  person  journeying  through  the 
counlry  could  obtain  board  or  entertainment  at  a  place  would  be  by  his  going  to  an  es- 
tate ? — ^There  are  few  places  of  entertainment,  and  a  very  limited  portion  of  travellers 
€•11  at  those  places  of  public  entertainment ;  and  planters  travelling  seldom  call  at  such 
a  plaoe;  they  go  to  an  overseer's  house,  and  a  limited  proportion  of  people  in  the  country 
call  at  such  places. 

6505.  With  respect  to  persons  not  known  in  the  country,  or  not  known  by  the  over- 
sepiSy  would  any  gentleman,  or  any  other  person  wearing  a  respectable  appearance,  be 
refused  admission  to  an  estate,  if  he  rode  up  to  the  overseer's  house  ? — Never ;  persons 
are  entertained  in  travelling  in  Jamaica  much  more  than  in  this  country  by  private  indi- 
viduals ;  nobody  can  travel  here  without  considerable  expense  and  stopping  at  public 
houses,  but  it  is  not  the  case  there. 

6506.  Would  it  be  correct  to  represent  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to 
an  estate,  and  of  knowing  what  passed  upon  the  estate  ? — I  cannot  think  that  there  is 
any  difficulty. 

6507.  It  has  been  represented  by  witnesses  before  this  Committee,  that  there  is  a 
great  disinclination  to  admit  white  strangers  upon  an  estate,  and  that  they  have  been 
turned  off? — I  never  knew  an  instance  of  the  kind,  unless  it  were  people  of  bad  character ; 
I  did  not  like  to  see,  and  never  encouraged  white  people  of  improper  description  :  for  in- 
stance, sailors  who  had  run  away  from  ships,  and  people  of  such  description,  who  were 
travelling  about  the  country ;  but  I  never  prevented  any  man  going  to  an  overseer's  house, 
or  being  entertained  by  an  overseer,  if  he  were  of  good  character. 

6508.  Would  any  overseer  of  good  character  refuse  to  give  any  information  respecting 
an  estate,  and  respecting  what  was  passing  upon  the  estate,  to  a  person  who  inquired  of 
him  for  that  information  ? — No  ;  I  cannot  figure  any  business  wnere  a  man  may  more 
readily  get  information,  so  far  as  the  overseer  or  other  person  upon  the  estate  can  give  it 
to  him.  In  this  countJ^,  in  many  cases,  the  manufacturer  is  very  reluctant  to  give  infor- 
mation, and  endeavours  to  make  a  secret  of  his  business,  but  it  is  not  the  case  there. 

6509.  The  question  refers  to  cases  in  which  persons  may  wish  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  instances  of  cruelty  or  misconduct  occurring  upon  that  estate  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  a  person  could  go  to  an  estate,  and  remain  for  any  length  of  time  upon  it,  if  there 
were  any  cruelty  to  take  place,  without  his  hearing  or  knowing  something  of  it. 

6510.  Is  not  the  general  characteristic  of  the  negro  to  complain,  and  make  frequent 
complaints,  and  to  make  complaints  with  some  degree  of  colouring  as  to  the  facts  ? — So 
much  so,  that  I  found  it  necessary,  in  the  management  of  the  negroes,  to  put  restraint 
upon  my  feelings ;  and  when  I  dismissed  an  overseer,  I  frequently  concealed  from  the 
negro  the  cause  of  the  overseer's  dismissal,  because  I  considered  that  it  would  be  attended 
wiUi  mischief,  by  exciting  turbulent  negroes  to  annoy  and  to  do  that  which  might  induce 
me  to  part  with  the  overseer  without  real  cause  or  might  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  estate 
and  to  the  business  in  general. 

6511.  If  a  representation  were  made  to  you  of  the  conduct  of  the  overseer  to  the  negro 
under  his  charge,  being  too  severe,  what  would  be  the  course,  which  you  would  pursue  ? 
—I  considered  it  all  times  my  duty  to  investigate  into  such  complaint,  and  to  act  ac- 
cording to  what  appeared  right 

6512.  You  would  consider  it  your  duty  immediately  to  investigate  the  complaint  ?— *- 
Certainly. 

6513.  And  if  that  complaint  were  well  founded  what  would  you  proceed  to  do?-^ 
U  the  negro  was  aggrieved  and  the  overseer  had  done  any  thing  outrageous  or  anything 
violent,  I  would  dimiss  the  overseer,  and  if  there  were  grounds  for  it,  prosecute  the  ovei^ 
seer. 

6514.  In  the  selection  of  overseers  for  the  charge  of  an  estate,  is  it  the  practice  for  the 
person  ha.ving  the  management  of  the  estate,  or  for  the  owner,  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  overseer  upon  the  estate  which  he  had  chax:%e  <si  Xsy^vxA^ 
the  slaves  upon  it,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whelViet  \)i\a  c\«Lt^jc\ftT  vi^&  ^\3l^\  "^VaHjass- 
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tify  him  in  selecting  such  person  ? — Certainly,  no  man  of  common  sense  employs  u ' 
overseer  without  knowing  his  character,  and  without  knowing  whether  he  is  capiiile  of 
acting  properly  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed ;  it  is  of  very  great  importance  when 
a  man  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  negroes  upon  a  property. 

6515.  Would  it  not  be  considered  an  objection  to  an  overseer  by  the  person  who  eiA* 
ployed  him,  that  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  of  which  he  had  the  charge  nad  been  in  the 
nabit  of  complaining  of  him  ? — Yes,  if  a  man  had  acted  with  any  degree  of  severity  it 
would  be  an  objection  to  him,  and  if  I  understood  that  a  man  was  particularly  disliked 
by  the  negroes  I  would  have  an  aversion  to  him,  because  such  would  produce  discon- 
tent, and  if  they  were  discontented,  they  would  not  perform  their  labour  so  well  as  othe^ 
wise. 

6516.  Then  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manager  to  have  an  overseer  upon  the  estate  who 
would  act  with  kindness,  and  with  whom  the  negroes  would  be  perfectly  satisfied?— It 
is  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  make  the  negroes  contented,  ana  what  is  the  interest  of 
the  employer  is  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  manager. 

6517.  Will  you  state  to  this  Committee,  when  cane  hole  digging  is  resorted  to  upon  as 
estate,  what  is  the  usual  day's  work  of  the  slave  ? — It  depends  exceedingly  upon  the  si- 
tuation, digging  cane  holes  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  is  less  laborious  than  upon  flat  gnmnd, 
there  is  less  of  the  soil  turned  up. 

6518.  Has  task-work  ever  been  practised  to  any  extent  at  all  upon  sugar  estates  in 
Jamaica? — No;  I  never  have  known  of  it  to  any  extent,  I  once  thought  of  trying  it;  a 
man  who  came  from  America  at  the  time  of  the  independence  of  America,  about  20  yean 
ago,  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  I  bought  30  or  40  copies  in  order  td  distribnta 
them  to  the  different  overseers  upon  the  estates,  and  I  often  suggested  and  talked  of  tlie 
the  business,  but  I  found  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  matter  at  that 
time. 

6519.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  tried  to  any  extent  upon  sugar  estates  ? — HOf 
I  am  not  aware. 

6520.  Does  it  take  place  upon  coffee  estates  ? — Yes ;  a  negro  gathering  coffee  is  gent* 
rally  tasked  to  a  certain  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  upon  the  trees,  and  lotht- 
negro's  physical  strength,  that  is  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  driver,  who  knows 
much  better  what  each  negro  can  perform  than  the  master  or  manager.  If  the  negro  feek 
he  is  aggrieved,  or  has  too  much  to  perform,  of  course  he  -comes  to  the  master  to  complaii 
of  the  labour.  The  labour  upon  a  coffee  plantation  during  the  season  of  gathering  fniit 
is  much  harder  than  upon  a  sugar  estate. 

6521.  If  the  effect  of  au  emancipation  of  the  slaves  should  be  that  the  sugar  estates  were 
no  longer  cultivated,  is  there  any  other  purpose  for  which  those  sugar  estates  would  be- 
applicable? — No;  the  land  of  a  sugar  estate  is  applicable  to  no  other  species  of  cultora 
that  I  am  aware  of;  a  small  quantity  may  be  applicable  for  provisions;  but  I  knoir 
nothing  else  that  it  is  adapted  for ;  coffee  is  a  plant  that  grows  in  the  mountains  and  does 
not  like  the  sea  air. 

6522.  On  what  soils  does  the  sugar  grow  ? — ^The  lower  the  situation  the  richer  the  juice 
of  the  cane  is. 

6523.  What  is  the  reason  why  it  could  not  be  applied  to  pasture  and  to  fine  lands  ?— 
Pasture  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  sugar,  because  there  would  not  be  a  demand 
for  ciattle,  unless  there  were  sugar  plantations  to  occasion  it. 

6524.  Would  there  then  remain  the  means  by  which  this  emancipated  populatioi 
could  be  employed  for  any  advantageous  purpose? — I  cannot  figure  any ;  the  cofiee  fields 
are  wearing  out  fast,  and  the  proportion  of  coffee  made  must  diminish;  many  of  the  ooiee 
estates  have  been  abandoned  several  years  ago. 

6525.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  may  not  those  coffee  estates  be  resumed  ? — Never 
at  any  period ;  when  you  once  clear  the  original  wood  from  the  land  the  same  wood  wiU 
not  agam  grow  on  that  land ;  although  the  land  will  improve  by  the  spontaneous  growA 
and  decay  of  vegetable  matter  so  as  to  be  fit  for  provisions,  it  never  again  becomes  fit 
for  coffee. 

6526.  You  said  that  the  aged  and  infirm  are  generally  provided  for  by  their  own  fr- 
milies  ? — ^Yes,  it  is  the  case  generally. 

6527.  Then  those  negroes  have  very  kind  feelings  towards  their  relations  ? — ^Yes,  diqr 
are  not  devoid  of  feelings  towards  their  relations. 

6528.  And  are  willing  to  work  for  them  ? — Yes,  and  are  willing  to  work  for  them,  and 
to  give  tbem  a  portion  of  what  they  realiie. 

(^S29,  And  even  now  tliat  they  are  in  a  s\aX«  o^  s\v)«x>}  ^e^  tM\f^\\.>3s\^  a^  and  in- 
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krm  idatioiui  ?— Yes^  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  master  gives  the  same  allowances  to 
he  old  as  he  does  to  the  young.    I  never  allowed  any  distinction  to  be  made. 

6530.  But  their  sustenance  is  principally  provided  for  them  by  their  relations  ? — Not 
a  all  situations  ;  for  instance,  in  estates  where  grain  is  raised,  the  aged  and  infirm  are  al- 
owed  this  article  in  proportion  to  their  wants. 

6531.  But  where  tne  negroes  have  grounds  and  have  the  means  of  availing  themselves 
»f  their  opportuntiies,  they  generally  support  them  ? — Yes,  but  if  the  negro  cannot  get 
hat  assistance  the  master  supports  him. 

6532.  You  say  that  the  time  of  the  negro  of  Jamaica  goes  out  much  sooner  than  the 
ime  of  a  labourer  in  this  country,  and  that  many  fail  at  50  years  of  age  ? — I  would  not 
BY  they  fail  at  50;  but  better  information  may  be  got  upon  that  point  from  the  returns, 
vnere  the  s^es  are  sworn  to. 

6533.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  early  failure  of  strength  ? — Many  of  the  negroes  are 
lissipated  in  their  habits,  and  they  probably  fail  sooner  in  that  climate  than  a  person  does 
n  this  country. 

6534.  You  say  that  no  person  would  cultivate  sugar ;  you  mean  sugar  as  now  culti- 
TEted  by  slave  labour  ? — Yes. 

6535.  You  said  that  you  yourself  in  crop  time  superintended  the  boiling-house,  and 
iQiat  you  endeavoured  to  keep  your  eyes  open  for  18  hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  24;  what 
spoald  have  been  your  fatigue,  if,  instead  of  merely  superintending,  you  had  had  to  work 
during  that  time  ?  — The  negro  is  much  better  able  to  work  than  the  European;  and  I 
Doald  not  perform  the  work,  nor  could  any  other  European  have  performed  the  work, 
whidi  the  negro  did ;  but  the  negro  did  not  remain  so  long  upon  spell  as  I  did.  I 
lemained  18  hours  and  a  half  because  I  was  to  be  spelled  by  a  lazy  bookkeeper,  and  he 
did  not  always  come  to  his  time,  as  he  should  have  done. 

6536.  But  you  feeling  fatigue  in  merely  superintending,  allowing  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  black  man  and  the  white  man,  do  not  you  think  that  the  negro's  fatigue  must 
be  very  excessive  ?  —  No,  I  should  not  say  that  in  that  climate  it  is ;  and  he  had  only  to 
take  spell  a  certain  number  of  nights  in  the  week,  and  I  had  to  sit  up  every  night  in  the 
week  except  one  night. 

6537.  You  do  not  think  that  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  negroes'  time  of  labour 
going  by  so  much  sooner  than  that  of  persons  in  this  country  ?  —  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
has ;  I  should  say  the  people  in  this  country  labour  much  harder  in  various  ways,  and 
labour  continuously  for  the  whole  year,  whereas  the  negroes'  labour  is  only  alternate  for 
fimr  months  on  an  average. 

6538.  The  alternation  of  the  negroes'  labour  is,  that  in  ordinary  times  he  labours  from 
son-rise  to  sun-set,  with  the  intervals  for  rest,  and  that  when  it  is  crop  time,  in  addition 
to  that  work,  he  labours  six  hours  in  the  night? — Yes;  and  there  are  many  people  in 
tUg  country  who  work  much  harder,  and  for  a  continuance  in  the  whole  year ;  and  the 
way  to  judge  in  such  a  case  is  to  compare  the  labour  there  performed  with  the  labour  per- 
lormed  here. 

6539.  You  have  mentioned  the  boatswain  of  the  mill,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  boatswain 
of  the  mill  ? — To  see  that  the  work  connected  with  the  mill  is  performed;  he  is  generally 
one  of  the  drivers. 

6540.  Is  his  duty  generally  the  same'as  the  drivers  in  the  field  ?  —  Yes;  to  see  that  the 
work  is  performed. 

6541.  Has  he  a  whip  in  the  boiling-house  at  night  ? — He  is  always  in  the  mill-house, 
be  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  boiling-house ;  but  he  carries  his  whip  with  him. 

6542.  You  say  that  the  labour  is  much  lighter  there  than  here ;  do  you  mean  really, 
upon  reflection,  to  say,  that  the  slave  in  Jamaica,  considering  that  when  it  is  crop  time, 
every  alternate  24  hours  he  works  18  hours ;  and  when  it  is  not  crop  time,  he  works  12 
hours,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  cane  hole  digging ;  recollecting  all  that,  do  you  still 
adhere  to  your  statement  that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  is  lighter  than 
la  t  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  this  country  ?  —  Yes. 

6543.  When  you  say  that,  to  what  species  of  agricultural  labour  do  you  refer?  —  The 
agricultural  labourer  in  this  country  labours  longer  for  a  continuance  than  the  negro  does; 
he  labours  for  a  longer  time  than  the  negro  does,  even  in  spell  time,  in  several,  instances. 
X  would  say  that  my  cartmen  are  occupied  as  long  in  the  summer  months  as  the  negro 
When  he  takes  spell,  or  nearly  so. 

6544.  For  how  long  a  period  of  the  year  is  there  day-light  in  this  country,  to  work  12 
bours  arday  ? — They  work  much  longer  than  12  hours  a-day ;  it  doei&  xioX.  d!^'<^\A  ksiv^^m^ 
bourn  of  dsty-hght;  for  instance,  a  man  who  has  the  chaise  oi  a.  "^x  qI\\qxii«%)\a.^>&ss«a9^ 
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mittee  what  proportion  of  the  labour  of  an  estate  that  may  be  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Aal 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  that  species  of  labour  is  required  upon  all  estateiyvllj 
that  when  it  may  be  required  upon  any  estates  it  extends  over  the  whole  cultivation  o'^P^ 
estate? — ^A  limited  part  of  the  estate  only  is  planted  in  one  season^  even  where  dieRii|^ 
but  a  second  cane  from  the  plant  reared  there  can  be  only  one-fourth  part  of  tike  ftrii 
planted  in  one  season. 

6428.  And  upon  some  estates  no  cane  hole  digging  is  required? — On  some  estates  tint 
species  of  labour  is  performed  by  hired  labourers;  on  other  estates  where  there  are  t 
neater  number  of  slaves,  a  portion  now  is  done  by  hired  labourers.    I  havenohiiflir^ 
ttbour  except  upon  an  estate  where  the  number  of  slaves  is  limited;  there  all  the  cane  hdi^^ 
digging  is  done  by  hired  labour.  ' 

6A1t9.  Should  you  say  from  your  experience  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  negvo 
population,  that  this  is  a  correct  representation  of  them :  ^*They  exhibit  that  sort  of  gkmi'^ 
which  would  necessarily  arise  from  a  whole  class  of  society  being  oppressed,  without  vsj 
hope  of  rising"  ? — No,  I  think  it  quite  the  reverse.  *^ 

6430.  Is  that  a  conect  representation  of  the  general  appearance  and  condition  of  Ae 
negro  at  any  one  period  of  the  year? — No,  I  should  say  that  the  negro  upon  the  wfaoh  ^ 
does  not  exhibit  a  gloomy  appearance,  and  that  that  population  are  more  cheerful  in  div  ^ 
dispositions  and  l^ve  less  care  about  them  than  the  labourers  of  this  country.  Of  hte  ^ 
the  negroes  may  have  become  discontented  from  circumstances,  and  exhibit  more  of  tbd  ^ 
appearance  since  I  left  the  country ;  that  I  cannot  speak  to. 

6431.  Speaking  of  the  appearance  of  the  negro  population  generally,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  at  the  time  you  left  it,  should  you  describe  them  as  a  gloomy  people,  exhibiti^ 
such  sentiments  as  those  that  are  described  in  the  question  that  was  wst  now  put  to  yon, 
or  should  you  consider  them  as  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a'^ntented  andhm>y 
people? — ^I  consider  that  they  are  more  contentea  and  are  better  provided  for  than  die 
lower  class  of  people  in  this  country  or  Scotland,  and  that  their  labour  is  much  lighter. 

6432.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  the  general  course  of  life  of  the  negio, 
after  he  comes  from  the  field ;  does  he  go  to  bed  as  a  person  who  is  tired  and  exhausted 
by  the  labour  of  the  day ;  or  is  it  his  practice  to  sit  up  and  enjoy  himself  in  soenei  of 
conviviality  after  his  day's  work  is  over? — ^Yes ;  and  it  is  very  usual  for  young  negroes  to 
go  to  neighbouring  estates,  and  go  for  considerable  distances  during  the  night;  very  often 
there  is  too  much  of  the  thing,  which  may  render  them  less  able  to  perform  the  exertioki  of  ^ 
the  next  day;  they  dissipate  and  go  abroad  much. 

6433.  Have  you  had  your  attention  ever  directed  to  the  conduct  and  habits  of  persons, 
who,  having  previously  been  slaves,  have  become  emancipated? — Yes. 

6434.  State  to  the  Committee  in  what  manner  they  maintain  themselves  ? — The  great 
tnass  of  them  are  very  idle,  keep  slave  women  very  frequently,  and  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
supported  by  the  slaves. 

6435.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  many  instances  have  fallen  under  your 
observation  in  which  slaves,  after  having  been  emancipated  on  an  estate,  settle  upon  that 
«8tate,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  slave  women  upon  the  estate? — ^I  do  not  recollect 
any  instance  where  a  slave  has  been  emancipated  on  any  one  of  my  own  estates,  where  he  ' 
has  removed  from  the  property,  and  as  they  were  connected  with  the  slaves  geneally  on 
the  estate,  I  never  removed  uem  from  the  estate,  and  I  never  exacted  any  thing  from 
diem  in  consequence  of  living  upon  the  estate. 

6436.  Were  you  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Simon  Taylor? — ^Yes. 

6437.  Were  there  any  emancipated  slaves  working  upon  the  estates  of  Mr.  Simon 
Taylor? — ^Yes,  I  fancy  there  were;  I  do  not  recollect  instances  of  emancipated  slaves; 
but  there  must  have  b^n  slaves  living  upon  the  property  who  had  been  emancipated. 

6438.  Do  you  recollect  any  of  them  that  were  emancipated  during  Mr.  Simon  Taj^r's 
lifetime,  or  after  his  death  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  any ;  but  there  was  a  feimily  apj^ied 
to  me,  and  desired  to  be  emancipated;  I  told  them  that  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in 
that,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  left ;  but  no  doubt  it  might  be  done,  and  I 
should  write  to  their  master  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  explained  to  them,  at  the  same  time, 
that  ihey  must  remove  from  the  estate  if  they  were  emancipated,  and  remove  their  children 
and  negroes,  (for  they  had  negroes  of  theur  ownX  and  when  I  mentioned  these  circmn- 
ftances  to  them,  they  seemed  to  decline  taking  their  freedom,  and  said  nothing  more  to 
me  upon  the  subject.  I  understand  they  afterwards  applied  to  Mr.  MTherson,  my  snc- 
eeasor,  in  the  way  they  did  to  myself,  and  he  gave  the  same  answer;  but  finding  thai  they 
would  have  to  remove  firom  the  estate,  they  £d  not  say  any  thing  more  upon  the  subject, 

«ik/ lii^  aiv  ilaves  upoiD  that  eilate  now  I  \Nitor«. 
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6439.  Have  tou  known  any  of  the  free  blacks,  who  have  become  emancipated,  after- 
wards work  in  uie  field  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance. 

6440.  Has  any  observation  which  you  have  made,  of  the  general  habits  of  free  persons 
of  colour  in  Jamaica,  enabled  you  to  state  to  the  Committee  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
disposition  which  the  negro  population  would  feel  to  engage  in  free  cultivation  for  wages  ? 
-—I  know  no  instance  in  which  they  have  wrought  for  wages;  of  course,  if  they  were  dis- 
poaed  to  do  so,  they  could  get  the  same  hire  as  is  given  to  slaves  of  the  same  description. 

6441.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  district  of  coffee,  called  Cavaliers  ? — I  had  a  planta- 
tion for  ^ome  years,  and  lived  upon  it,  on  the  side  of  the  mountains  that  overlooked  that 
district  of  country,  and  I  have  travelled  very  much  through  that  district  of  country,  but  I 
never  was  upon  die  particular  spot. 

6442.  Is  It  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pepine  estate? — ^It  is  a  considerable  distance 
from  Pepine  estate ;  ].  suppose  about  ten  or  twelve  miles. 

6443.  From  your  connexion  with  that  part  of  the  countiv,  if  there  had  been  a  settle- 
ment there  of  free  negroes  exhibiting  those  habits  of  industry  as  to  have  sufficiently 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  person,  and  induced  him  to  represent  that  settlement  as  exhi- 
biting an  instance  of  free  negroes  working  for  wages,  and  manifesting  habits  of  industry 
whidli  would  justify  him  in  the  expectation  that  slaves,  if  emancipated,  would  work  for 
wages,  do  you  believe  that  you  must  have  been  acquainted  with  such  a  settlement  ?— 
Yes ;  I  must  have  heard  of  it,  or  known  something  of  it;  I  do  not  think  there  could  have 
been  any  considerable  population. 

6444.  When  did  you  last  see  this  estate  of  Cavaliers  ? — I  never  was  upon  the  particu- 
lar spot ;  I  know  the  district  of  country,  and  have  travelled  through  it  in  different  direc- 
tions. 

6445.  When  did  you  last  travel  through  it? — I  dare  say  it  is  twelve  years  back. 

6446.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  no  part  of  that  district  of  country  called  Cavaliers  is 
attached  to  Pepine  estate? — It  is  about  ten  miles  dbtant  from  Pepine  estate;  it  is  in  a 
district  called  Above  Rocks. 

6447.  You  know  nothing  of  it  for  the  last  twelve  years  ? — No ;  I  have  not  been  in  that 
district  of  country  for  the  last  twelve  years. 

6448.  But  you  know  of  no  instance  in  course  of  your  experience  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  of  any  considerable  number  of  emancipated  slaves  working  in  the  fields  for 
wages? — No;  in  Above  Rocks  there  is  a  free  coloured  population  of  that  description^ 
but  I  believe  they  live  very  much  by  pilfering  the  neighbours  of  their  cofiee. 


Veneris,  3^  die  Augusti,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


William  Shand,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  examined. 

6449.  ARE  you  aware  of  any  slaves,  after  they  have  been  emancipated,  working  in 
in  the  field  for  ws^es  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  of  one  individual. 

6450.  And  have  you  known  in  the  course  of  your  experience,  instances  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  slaves  who  have  been  emancipated  ? — I  do  not  immediately  recollect  any 
great  number  so  emancipated  at  one  time,  but  I  have  known  a  great  number  of  individual 
slaves,  who  were  emancipated  at  different  times. 

6451.  In  what  way  did  those  individual  slaves  ordinarily  employ  them  themselves? — 
Many  lived  with  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  from  which  they  were  emancipated. 

6452.  That  is,  the  slaves  emancipated  were  field  slaves,  attached  to  a  particular  pro- 
perty?— ^Yes. 

6453.  If  they  had  been  field  slaves,  accustomed  to  work,  and  attached  to  a  property, 
upon  their  emancipation,  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that  they  ordinarily  lived 
upon  the  inegto  grounds  of  the  estate  ?— Yes ;  but  1  woxAd.  uoX  wacJ\^  isas  ^^a^.  ^^  ^^^ 
jJarn^  who  were  emancipated^  did  not  work  for  a  sufSidencv  tetVSs  wrcL^'«i«\aN«w»\'^s«s^ 
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are  rerj  frequently  of  a  differeat  description  from  field  people  who  areemaiicip(ited,afed 
tiiose  very  commonly  live  upon  and  by  means  of  the  labour  of  the  slaTCS  of  the  estate, 
and  upon  their  &mily  connexions. 

6454.  In  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  those  upon  the  estate,  who  still  reotain 
in  slavery  upon  that  estate? — Yes. 

6455.  Upon  any  estate  with  which  you  were  connected,  were  there  any  field  slaves 
emancipate  so ;  and  does  your  observation  apply  to  them  in  particular  ? — ^I  do  not  re- 
member instances  where  there  were  many  emancipated,  only  a  few  individual  slaves 
fiDom  the  field;  but  it  is  difficult  to  bring  such  a  circumstance  to  one's  mind  immediately. 

6456.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  William  Taylor,  formerly  of  the  house  of  Simp*    a 
son  &  Taylor,  in  Jamaica? — I  know  two  Mr.  William  Taylors  in  thai  house,  the  fiBtthisr 
and  son,  and  the  uncle  Mr.  Robert  Taylor. 

6457.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Taylor  prior  to  your  leaving  the  island  ?—'ntt 
younger  Mr.  Taylor  I  was  acquainted  with.  The  house  of  Simpson  &  Taylor  did  a  good 
part  of  the  mercantile  business  for  the  estates  of  which  I  had  the  direction  for  sevenl 
years,  and  I  knew  this  young  gentleman. 

6458.  From  your  long  residence  in  the  Colony,  and  the  nature  of  the  estates  and 
slaves  under  vour  charge,  should  vou  consider  that  Mr.  William  Taylor,  having  cbaigeof 
the  estates  of  Mr.  Wildman,  with  700  negroes  upon  them,  for  two  years  and  a  half,  had 
placed  himself  in  a  situation  which  made  him  competent  to  speak  as  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  slave  population  in  the  island,  or  as  to  any  plan  of  emancipation,  or  as  to 
the  probable  effects  of  emancipation  on  the  slave  population  at  large  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect 
hearing  that  he  was  concerned  for  any  estates  during  the  period  previous  to  my  fint 
leaving  Jamaica  in  1823 ;  but  when  I  returned,  I  understood  that  he  had  entertained 
some  visionary  ideas  of  bringing  the  negroes  into  a  different  state,  and  treating  them 
differently  from  other  people;  it  was  not  generally  well  thought  of  there,  or  that  it  would 
turn  to  any  advantage. 

6459.  One  of  your  estates  was  in  Clarendon,  was  it  not,  some  where  near  Mr.  Wild- 
man's  estate  ? — ^I  have  two  estates  in  Clarendon,  neither  of  them  adjoined  Mr.  Wildmaa's 
estate ;  but  I  acted  for  an  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Dawkins  adjoining  Low  Ground. 

6460.  Is  Low  Ground  Mr.  Wildman's  estate? — ^Low  Ground  is  Mr.  Wildman's 
mountain  estate,  and  tlie  provision  grounds  and  caiie  fields  of  the  two  estates  are  ad- 
joining 1  frequently  in  travelling  to  other  estates  rode  through  the  negro  grounds  oo* 
casionally,  and  at  other  times  through  the  cane  fields  and  works  of  Low  Ground. 

6461.  Were  you  in  the  island  when  Mr.  Wildman  was  there  ? — I  am  not  aware  that 
Mr.  Wildman  was  there  when  I  was  in  the  island;  I  rather  think  that  he  had  been  there, 
but  returned  to  this  country. 

6462.  Was  Mr.  William  Taylor,  or  any  other  person,  having  for  two  years  and  half 
charge  of  three  estates,  with  700  negroes  upon  them,  in  a  situation  which  rendered  him 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  general  character  and  habits  of  the  whole  negro 
population  in  the  island? — I  should  say  that  a  man,  if  he  is  observant  and  attends  to 
business,  may  learn  a  good  deal  in  three  years;  but  I  believe  not  many  learn  much  in 
that  time,  particularly  those  who  are  visiting  estates  occasionally,  and  are  not  solely 
occupied  in  the  management  of  property. 

6463.  Do  you  consider  him  competent  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  character  of  the 
negroes  in  the  island  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  character  and  habits  and  disposi- 
tions of  the  negroes  under  his  particular  charge  ? — No;  I  should  say  that  not  any  person 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  negro  character  so  perfectly  as  a  person  who  has  been  placed 
in  every  situation  with  the  negro,  and  been  regularly  instructed  as  a  planter. 

6464.  By  being  regularly  instructed  as  a  planter,  you  mean  commencing  as  an  over* 
fleer? — For  instance,  a  person  who  is  concerned  in  estates,  and  is  placed  in  the  situation 
of  attorney,  has  not  the  same  opportunity  of  knowing  the  negro  character  as  the  peisoo 
who  stands  in  the  field  with  the  negro,  or  who  has  seen  him  in  different  situations  when 
the  negro  will  open  his  mind  without  restraint. 

6465.  Have  you  considered  the  question  whether  the  slave  population  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  are  likely,  if  they  were  emancipated,  to  work  for  wages  in  the  cultivatioa  of 
sugar  ?>~I  have  already  answered  that  I  have  known  of  no  instance  of  one  individual  slave 
working  in  the  field  after  he  had  been  emancipated,  or  working  regularly  in  a  continnoti 
-way  for  wages,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instances  that  have  taken  place  to  give  leason 
io  tbiDk  that  he  will  labour  in  that  way. 

6466.  Should  you  aasign  as  a-reason  for  boraVn^  Yxkovtn  hq  xnatoaMA  of  a  aULTe,  after  he 
aad  been  emandpaied,  working  in  die  fte\d  te  w«is^\  \\a  ^Vgu^  wi  ^B»  ^\M^«ft  %a 
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eimwiciprted  peraon,  that  it  was  a  degradation  to  work  in  the  fields  or  should  you  attribute 
it  to  any  habits  or  dispositions  of  the  negroes,  or  to  any  other  cause  that  would  render  it 
improbable  that  he  would  work  for  wages  if  he  was  a  free  person;  if  so,  state  what  your 
reasons  are  ?— -I  would  attribute  it  to  the  peculiar  temperament  and  liabits  of  the  negroes; 
and  if  I  contemplated  any  such  measure  I  would  consider  the  practical  results  that  have 
taken  place  hitherto,  and  not  go  upon  speculative  or  theoretic  ideas  which  a  man  may 
entertain  in  a  case  where  he  has  no  experience^  of  the  results  being  such  as  he  might  think 
desirable. 

6467.  What  motives  would  there  exist  in  the  negro,  supposing  him  to  be  firee,  to 
endiue  the  labour  of  free  cultivation? — One  would  suppose  that  the  negro  had  the  same 
indncement  as  any  other  man  to  exert  himself  and  to  acquire  property,  but  we  do  not 
find  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  Scotland  many  of  the  labouring 
class  perform  a  great  deal  more  work  when  the  meal  and  potatoes  are  dear  than  when 
they  are  cheap.  If  the  necessaries  of  life  are  dear  they  are  compelled  to  labour  so  as  to 
obtain  food  enong[h;  but  if  the  necessaries  of  life  are  at  a  less  cost*  many  of  them  labour 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  procure  sustenance. 

6468.  Are  the  means  by  which  a  slave  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  might  obtain  his  sub- 
sistence 80  accessible  to  him,  and  so  readily  obtained,  that  hard  labour  is  not  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  his  subsistence? — No;  I  think  I  have  already  said  in  my 
evidence,  that,  in  many  situations,  the  slave,  after  he  has  established  a  certain  proportion 
ni  proYisions  d  a  particular  description,  may  rear  food  for  himself  by  one  day's  labour 
in  a  year ;  and  I  Imow  of  few  situations,  perhaps  there  are  not  any,  where  he  may  not 
•upport  himself  by  means  of  one  week's  labour,  1  fancy  much  less. 

6469.  Then  the  Committee  are  to  understand  that,  if  the  slave  were  emancipated,  in 
his  emancipated  state  he  would  not  require  to  hire  himself  for  vi^ges  in  order  to  procure 
his  subsistence,  supposing  him  to  retain  his  grounds? — Extremely  little  exertion  is 
necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  a  negro  may  almost  subsist  upon  what  nature  produces ; 
for  instance,  wherever  wbat  they  term  the  yam  is  planted  (they  have 
another  name  for  it,  the  )  it  remains  in  the  ground  and  continues  to 
produce  for  nine  months  in  the  year  continuously,  and  for  ever,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and 
the  negro,  by  taking  the  trouble  to  gather  those  yams,  may  collect  as  much  in  the  course 
of  a  couple  of  hours  as  will  serve  him  for  a  week ;  and  then  the  fruits,  of  which  the 
negroes  are  fondest,  and  which  are  most  nutritious  of  any  in  the  country,  grow  in  almost 
any  situations  in  which  they  are  sown.  There  is  the  mangoe,  which  requires  no  cultiva- 
tion ;  there  is  the  or  vegetable  marrow,  as  it  is  called,  which  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  negro's  ground  or  in  any  situation  where  he  chooses  to  put  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  without  any  cultivation  or  any  trouble. 

64T0.  Then,  as  far  as  the  natural  wants  of  life  are  concerned,  the  negro  would  be  able 
to  supply  those  wants  without  resorting  to  field  labour,  would  he  not  ? — ^I  should  say, 
that  the  same  observation  as  my  friend  Doctor  Amott  makes  use  of  in  his  Treatise  on 
Heat,  where  be  says  that  a  very  small  degree  of  labour  of  a  person  in  tropical  climates  is 
sufficient  to  produce  what  is  necessary  for  him,  is  perfectly  applicable  to  Jamaica  or  any 
other  situation. 

6471.  When  you  left  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  did  you  observe  among  the  great  body  of 
the  population  of  Jamaica,  any  desire  to  supply  their  artificial  wants  ? — No,  by  ua 
means ;  several  of  the  negroes  are  fond  of  showy  things,  and  of  showy  dresses,  and  some 
of  them  exert  themselves  to  obtain  those ;  others  obtain  them  by  means  of  the  labour  o£ 
other  negroes,  as  the  head  people,  who  can  often  get  the  labour  of  other  people  in  his 
master's  time ;  for  instance,  my  head  labourer  can  often  send  his  negro  away  to  the  field 
widiout  my  knowing  it,  and  often  does  so ;  that  man  has  the  means  of  obtaining  almost 
any  thing  that  he  can  require. 

6472.  Are  cut  decanters,  or  articles  of  that  description,  so  generally  used  among  the 
Mgroes,  as  would  justify  you  in  arguing  from  the  instances  that  have  occurred  of  their 
baring  those  luxuries,  or  those  artificial  wants,  that  that  taste  was  general  ? — Every  negro 
may  have  such  if  he  choses  to  be  industrious,  but  the  instances  are  comparatively  few  to 
the  whole  number  of  negroes. 

6473.  Should  you  say  that  the  existence  of  artificial  wants  on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
wes  so  general  as  to  justify  you  in  believing  that  if  they  were  emancipated,  notwithstand- 
ing they  could  furnish  themselves  with  the  ordinary  means  of  subsistence  without  any 
labour,  or  without  much  labour,  still  they  would  be  disposed  to  work  for  wa^s^  in  ot^i^ 
ts  gratify  their  desire  for  artificial  wants  ? — ^No,I  do  not  iVnnk  tDhft^  vvoivsX^Vs  "dxv^  \s*»aB&\ 
I  So  not  tbiak  die  remit  would  be  such  generally. 
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6474.  Is  that  opinion  the  result  of  the  observation  which  you  have  made  in  the  coone 
of  your  experience  ? — ^Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  the  negro  is  of  that  temperament,  or  ha» 
ac(]uired  tnose  habits  or  desires  which  would  induce  him  to  labour  in  order  to  obtain 
articles  of  luxury,  or  even  what  the  master  supplies  him  with ;  I  would  instance  the  ex- 
ports of  Hayti,  and  the  value  of  what  a  labourer  earns  in  that  country,  according  to  the 
exports  of  that  island,  I  think  Inginac  lays  down  the  population  at  between  900,000 
and  1,000,000. 

6475.  When  do  you  say  that  was  the  population  of  Hayti  ? — I  do  not  recollect  ex- 
actly the  period ;  it  is  laid  down  by  Inginac,  Mr.  Mackenzie  mentions  that  it  was  so. 

6476.  Are  you  aware  that  by  that  Report  of  the  Assembly  the  population  of  Jamaica 
was  taken  in  1820  at  940,000  ? — I  do  not  know  what  any  report  from  Jamaica  states 
the  population  at,  but  Inginac,  a  native  of  Hayti,  stated  the  population  at  about  that 
number,  and  he  then  takes  the  exports ;  I  think  the  utmost  exports  that  are  laid  down 
for  it  is  32,000,000  of  coflee;  they  produce  little  else;  and  taking  the  value  of  that 
coffee  in  the  London  market  a  few  years  back,  and  the  extent  of  the  population, 
supposing  that  there  are  100,000  people  employed  otherwise  than  cultivating  the 
soil,  I  reckon  they  would  not  have  7s.  sterling  a  head  per  annum,  which  would  not 
clothe  them  with  one  suit  of  British  manufactures,  or  furnish  them  with  any  other  neces- 
saries; and  I  am  reckoning  that  tliey  receive  one-third  of  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce, but  I  do  not  know  that  they  receive  so  much. 

6477.  Then  you  consider  that  if  emancipation  took  place  in  the  present  state  of  the 
negro  population  in  Jamaica,  they  would  not  have  the  aisposition  to  apply  themselves 
to  work  for  wages  ? — I  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  result  would  be  different  from 
the  conclusions  1  have  drawn  in  consequence  of  the  observations  I  have  made  in  regard  to 
individuals  who  have  been  emancipated  in  Jamaica,  or  in  regard  to  what  has  been 
related  of  the  people  at  St.  Domingo,  or  of  the  French  negroes  at  the  time  they  were 
declared  free  in  the  other  islands,  or  in  the  other  instances  that  may  be  mentioned ;  the 
American  negroes  for  instance  in  Trinidad,  they  have  not  acquired  industrious  habits, 
nor  are  they  a  useful  or  industrious  population. 

6478.  What  is  the  manner  in  which,  principally,  the  free  persons  whom  you  hare 
known  to  be  emancipated  employ  themselves  ? — Some  few  of  them  are  tradesmen; 
there  are  a  good  many  tradesmen,  both  coloured  and  black,  in  the  town  of  Kingstoni 
and  other  towns  in  the  country ;  many  of  them  live  with  the  slave  women  on  estates, 
cohabit  with  them,  and  are  extremely  idle.  There  are  others  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  who  are  settled  upon  the  different  roads  from  the  estates  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  to  shipping  places,  and  those,  I  believe,  live  mostly  by  receiving  stolen 

S reduce  from  the  slaves  as  the  carriages  pass  to  the  different  ports ;   many  of  them 
ve  in  dry  and  barren  situations,  where  it  is  impossible  to  rear  provisions  for  themselves. 

6479.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  effect  of  a  declaration  that  the  slaves  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica  were  free  from  a  certain  day  ? — I  cannot  imagine  that  the  results 
would  be  otherwise  than  what  has  been  experienced  in  other  cases  ;  they  would  be  in 
the  same  situation  as  the  negroes  in  St.  Domingo,  and  they  would  fall  into  the  same 
state  as  did  the  slaves  in  other  French  islands. 

6480.  Do  you  believe  that  many  of  them  would  be  induced,  by  the  offer  of  veages,  to 
continue  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates  ? — For  instance,  there  are  no  sugar  estates 
cultivated  in  St.  Domingo  at  present,  there  is  some  partial  half  cultivation ;  I  believe  the 
only  thing  produced  is  syrup  rudely  prepared,  which  is  mostly  converted  into  a  coarK 
spirit  callea  fafia. 

6481.  Will  you  lead  the  Committee  to  understand  whether  the  answer  you  gave  to  the 
preceding  question  is  the  result  of  the  observation  which  you  have  had  of  the  negroes 
under  your  charge ;  the  question  is,  what  is  the  inference  you  draw  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  negro  population  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  have  mentioned 
already  that  I  do  not  know  one  instance  of  a  negro  working  in  the  field  after  he  had 
been  emancipated ;  and  I  know  very  few  instances  where  their  labour  has  been  continuous 
in  any  way,  or  such  as  would  render  them  useful  members  of  society,  or  lead  them  to 
cultivate  sugar,  or  any  thing  indeed,  but  especially  sugar,  which  requires  more  labour 
and  attention  than  any  other  species  of  cultivation. 

-    6482.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  observe  tlie  general  conduct  of  free  persons  of  colour 

who  employ  themselves  as  mechanics  in  the  towns ;  do  you  observe  them  continuously 

working  when  they  have  made  a  sum  of  money,  or  have  you  observed,  on  the  contiaiy, 

tbsu  they  have  worked  till  they  have  got  a  sum  oi  moicte^  \  yif^ss^hsism%  received  a  sum 

of  money,  they  hare  ceased  to  work  and  nol  TOBoroftdL^eis  ^w^^VJSSL^^Vsrt^is^wj;.^ 
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xnoney  ?— *I  believe  that  is  generally  the  case,  and  we  know  that  very  few  acquire  pro- 
perty ;  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  brown  and  black  people  that  have  property,  it  has 
been  bequeathed  to  them,  or  they  have  got  it  in  some  otner  way,  but  not  by  their  own 
industry. 

6484.  You  would  apply  that  observation  to  the  persons  of  colour  in  Jamaica  who  are 
known  to  be  possessed  of  considerable  property  f — Yes ;  I  know  of  very  few  negroes 
who  have  acquired  property  by  their  own  exertions;  there  may  be  some,  but  at  this 
moment  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance. 

6484.  Have  you  seen  the  confession  which  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  engaged  m  the  recent  insurrection,  in  which  he  makes  the  following  sjtatement  ? 
"  I  will  tell  this  only  :  we  were  all  sworn  upon  the  Bible  to  do  our  best  to  drive  white 
and  free  people  out  of  this  country;  the  heaa  people  among  all  of  us  negroes  were  then 
to  divide  the  estates  among  us,  and  to  work  them  with  the  common  negroes,  who  were 
not  to  get  their  freedom,  but  work  as  they  now  do;  I  might  as  well  tell  the  truth,  though 
they  would  have  had  bad  treatment  from  us,  we  could  not  treat  them  as  white  people 
now  treat  them ;  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  rule  them  hard  to  keep  them  oown.'' 
From  your  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of  the  negroes,  do  you  consider  that  such 
would  be  the  effect  consequent  upon  the  general  emancipation  of  the  slave  population, 
that  in  the  first  instance,  some  ot  the  head  people  amongst  them  would  desire  to  retain 
the  estates  in  their  possession  and  to  work  the  other  negroes  ? — I  have  no  doubt,  whatever 
their  professions  or  whatever  they  may  say  at  present,  that  such  would  be  the  result;  and 
those  who  were  most  knowing  or  had  most  physical  power,  would  endeavour  to  keep 
down  the  others. 

6485.  Do  you  believe  it  would  be  possible,  if  the  slave  population  were  emancipated 
in  Jamaica,  for  the  white  and  free  coloured  people  to  remain  in  Jamaica  ? — I  have  no 
idea  that  they  could ;  and  I  think  it  is  tolerably  evinced  by  what  has  taken  place  there 
and  elsewhere. 

6486.  Are  there  any  means  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  you,  by  which  those 
consequences  might  be  averted,  such  as  by  the  establishment  of  a  constabulary  force  in 
different  parts  of  the  island,  or  a  constabulary  police  ? — No ;  I  have  no  idea  that  such 
could  be  effected  by  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

6487.  Are  you  aware  of  any  increased  means  of  religious  instruction  which  have  been 
iumished  by  the  legislature  of  Jamaica  and  bv  private  individuals  within  the  last  few 
years  ? — Yes ;  several  years  ago  the  means  of  religious  instruction  by  the  Established 
Church  was  double  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  considerable  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  the  instruction  of  the  negroes. 

6488.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  island  or 
of  the  mother  country  ? — I  mean  of  the  colony,  and  individuals  have  subscribed  for  places 
of  worship ;  there  are  a  great  many  dissenting  places  of  worship  also. 

6489.  And  places  of  worship  of  the  Established  Church  f — Yes ;  my  brother  and 
myself  subscribed  largely  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  place  of  worship 
in  Kingston,  and  I  had  a  seat  in  that  place  of  worship  for  several  years,  although  I  never 
lived  in  the  parish. 

6490.  Do  you  know  enough  of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  people  of  Jamaica, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  concur  in  subscribing  to  those  places  of  worship,  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  it  is  a  true  representation  of  their  motives  that  they 
incurred  this  expense  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  it  appear  to  the  people  of  England 
that  they  were  desirous  of  promotmg  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  ? — No,  I 
fancy  that  they  were  quite  as  sincere  in  their  motives  in  subscribing  as  people  of  any 
other  country  in  similar  cases ;  and  I  believe  that  more  improvement  has  taken  place  in 
die  slave  population  of  Jamaica  lately  than  any  advances  made  in  the  same  period  of 
time- in  any  country  in  the  world. 

6491.  It  has  been  stated  bv  a  person  describing  himself  as  a  minister  of  religion,  that 
be  believes  that  those  establishments  were  extended,  and  those  subscriptions  engaged  in 
for  the  ostentatious  purpose  of  giving  an  appearance  in  England  of  a  desire  to  afford 
religious  instruction  in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  do  you  consider  that  warranted  by  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  people  who  engaged  in  those  subscriptions  for  the  support 
of  religious  establishments  ? — No,  I  certainly  think  not. 

6492.  Were  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  missionaries 
during  the  time  you  were  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — I  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
with  any  of  the  missionaries :  I  was  no  advocate  for  encouTa%m^\WiV)\)«»K»aft\'^^(?^«v|% 
considered  it  a  most  impolitic  thing  to  make  the  slave  o^  one  Tt\\^\oxi  ^xA  ^^issaaNKi.  t<k\ 
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another;  and  I  know  that  aome  of  the  mbtionaries  were  of  yeiy  bad  diaractcr,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  believe  thai  there  are  a  number  of  good  men  among  thenu 

6498.  Was  religious  instruction  administered  to  the  slave  by  anj  people  under  yoor 
charge  ? — ^Yes,  there  were  people  employed  by  me  for  the  special  purpose  of  teaching  die 
people  on  my  properties ;  the  curate  of  Clarendon  reads  prayers  once  a  week  on  two 
properties  for  lOOt,  a  year,  at  least  that  was  the  case  when  I  was  there,  and  so  &r  as  I 
Know  it  continues  still. 

6494.  Does  that  practice  prevail  on  other  estates  in  the  bland  ? — I  do  not  know ;  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  was  much  the  practice  to  employ  curates  in  that  way.  Aboat 
1813  the  rectors  of  several  parishes  wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  to  know  whether  I  would 
allow  them  to  go  upon  the  estates  and  read  prayers  to  the  negroes.  I  gave  every  fecility, 
and  instructed  the  overseers  in  my  employment  to  bring  up  the  negroes  at  any  time  that 
the  parson  of  the  parish  or  the  curate  ctiose  to  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
negroes. 

6495.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that  though  you  may  have  this  inclination  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  slaves  under  your  charge,  there  is  not  a  correspondiaf 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  other  proprietors  to  pursue  the  same  course  ? — 1  should 
say  that  there  is,  and  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  one  who  has  dbcouraged  it ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  our  means  are  so  limited  that  no  man  can  afford  the 
expense  to  make  any  new  establishment  or  new  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
•lave. 

6496.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  means  of  the  country  being  so  limited :  you  are 
not  speaking  of  any  limited  means  of  the  country  which  would  prohibit  the  proprietor 
of  an  estate  from  allowing  his  slaves  from  receivmg  religious  instruction  ? — No ;  but  I 
mean  to  state  that  the  imposts  on  produce  are  so  heavy,  and  if  we  are  obliged  to  give 
.the  slaves  more  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give,  as  is  proposed  in  the  Oiden 
of  Council,  we  cannot  make  any  new  establishments  or  new  arrangements  for  their 
benefit. 

6497.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  situation  of  the  country  or  in  the  disposition  of  the 
proprietors  of  Jamaica,  which  should  deter  them,  now  from  allowing  clerg3rmen  to  come 
upon  their  estates  and  give  them  religious  instruction  ? — No,  none ;  I  mean  to  say  that 
"we  cannot  extend  instruction  if  pressed  on  by  additional  and  unnecessary  imposts,  as 
we  would  otherwise  do. 

6498.  You  are  alluding  to  the  erection  of  places  of  worship  ? — Yes,  and  the  expenses 
of  contributing  to  those  places  of  worship  or  instruction  of  any  kind,  which  must  be 
attended  with  additional  expense. 

6499.  Is  oral  instruction  or  reading  that  which  is  communicated  under  your  sanction 
to  the  slaves  on  the  estates  of  which  you  have  the  charge  ? — ^I  believe  it  is  oral  instractioii, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  negro  should  have  any  thing  but  oral  instruction  until  he  is 
further  advanced  in  civilization,  and  more  improved  tl^  he  is  at  present  in  his  habits 
and  general  character. 

6500.  Do  you  consider  that  if  religious  instruction  be  communicated  to  the  slave  po- 
pulation by  persons  of  discretion,  and  who  abstain  from  all  topics  which  are  calculated 
.to  create  'feelings  of  discontent  or  disaffection  in  the  mind  of  the  slave  towards  his 
owner,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  on  account  of  that  religious  instruction,  of  retaining  tht 
slave  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? — I  consider  that  it  would  benefit  the  slave  to  give  him 
instruction  in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  inimic^  to  his 
remaining  in  his  present  situation,  or  to  his  performing  his  duties  in  his  present 
situation. 

6501.  Do  you  consider  that  any  jealousy  or  suspicion  which  vras  entertained  of  tiie 
conduct  of  the  missionaries,  arose  from  an  apprehension  that  the  instruction  that  thej 
were  conveying,  was  not  of  so  discreet  a  character  and  marked  by  such  abstinence  of  die 
doctrines  of  the  nature  which  has  been  alluded  to  ? — I  myself  have  entertained  doubts 
of  the  intentions  of  many  of  the  missionaries  who  went  out,  and  who  professed  to  instruct 
the  negroes;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  several  men  of  character  among 
them ;  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  discriminate,  and  therefore  I  did  not  encourage  any 
to  instruct  the  negroes  of  estates  where  I  was  concerned,  excepting  those  who  were 
regularly  licensed  by  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  of  the  countiy. 

6502.  Were  there  any  missionaries  for  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  upon  your  estates, 
€)iber  than  those  who  were  so  licensed  ? — ^I  am  not  avmre  that  any  of  the  missionaries 

came  uptm  the  estates  for  which  I  acted  for  \]ha.l  ^wt^^&e,  but  I  did  not  prevent  any  of 
'tAe  negroes  from  attending  the  misBionaxies. 
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6503.  It  hai  been  represented  to  this  Committee,  that  it  is  difiicult  for  ^rsons  to  ob- 
tain access  to  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  there? 
r — ^I  have  never  known  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  an  estate  in  Jamaica,  or  in 
going  to  any  part  of  an  estate ;  no  man  of  any  character  was  prevented  from  going  to 
any  estate  of  which  I  had  the  management;  and  I  consider  that  overseers  are  rather  too 
fond  of  entertaining  strangers  on  the  estates  at  the  expense  of  the  owner,  rather  than  of 
preventing  them  from  coming  on  the  estates. 

6504.  Do  you  not  know,  £at  in  a  very  considerable  part  of  Jamaica  there  are  no  ta- 
verns, and  that  consequently  the  only  mode  by  which  a  person  journeying  through  the 
couDlxy  could  obtain  board  or  entertainment  at  a  place  would  be  by  his  going  to  an  es- 
tate ? — ^There  are  few  places  of  entertainment,  and  a  very  limited  portion  of  travellers 
call  at  those  places  of  public  entertainment ;  and  planters  travelling  seldom  call  at  such 
a  place;  they  go  to  an  overseer's  house,  and  a  limited  proportion  of  people  in  the  countiy 
call  at  such  places. 

6505.  With  respect  to  persons  not  known  in  the  country,  or  not  known  by  the  over- 
saprs,  would  any  gentleman,  or  any  other  person  wearing  a  respectable  appearance,  be 
refused  admission  to  an  estate,  if  he  rode  up  to  the  overseer's  house  ? — Never ;  persons 
are  entertained  in  travelling  in  Jamaica  much  more  than  in  this  country  by  private  indi- 
viduals ;  nobody  can  travel  here  without  considerable  expense  and  stopping  at  public 
houses,  but  it  is  not  the  case  there. 

6506.  Would  it  be  correct  to  represent  that  there  was  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  access  to 
an  estate,  and  of  knowing  what  passed  upon  the  estate  ? — ^I  cannot  think  that  there  is 
any  difficulty. 

6507.  It  has  been  represented  by  witnesses  before  this  Committee,  that  there  is  a 
great  disinclination  to  admit  white  strangers  upon  an  estate,  and  that  they  have  been 
turned  off? — I  never  knew  an  instance  of  the  kind,  unless  it  were  people  of  bad  character; 
I  did  not  like  to  see,  and  never  encouraged  white  people  of  improper  description  :  for  in- 
stance, sailors  who  had  run  away  from  ships,  and  people  of  such  description,  who  were 
travelling  about  the  country ;  but  I  never  prevented  any  man  going  to  an  overseer's  house, 
or  being  entertained  by  an  overseer,  if  he  were  of  good  character. 

6508.  Would  any  overseer  of  good  character  refuse  to  give  any  information  respecting 
an  estate,  and  respecting  what  was  passing  upon  the  estate,  to  a  person  who  inquired  of 
him  for  that  information  ? — No;  I  cannot  figure  any  business  where  a  man  may  more 
readily  get  information,  so  far  as  the  overseer  or  other  person  upon  the  estate  can  give  it 
to  him.  In  this  countiy,  in  many  cases,  the  manufacturer  is  very  reluctant  to  give  infor- 
mation, and  endeavours  to  make  a  secret  of  his  business,  but  it  is  not  the  case  there. 

6509.  The  question  refers  to  cases  in  which  persons  may  vnsh  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  instances  of  cruelty  or  misconduct  occurring  upon  that  estate  ? — I  do  not  think 
that  a  person  could  go  to  an  estate,  and  remain  for  any  length  of  time  upon  it,  if  there 
were  any  cruelty  to  take  place,  without  his  hearing  or  knowing  something  of  it 

6510.  Is  not  the  general  characteristic  of  the  negro  to  complain,  and  make  frequent 
complaints,  and  to  make  complaints  with  some  degree  of  colouring  as  to  the  facts  ?— So 
mucn  so,  that  I  found  it  necessary,  in  the  management  of  the  negroes,  to  put  restraint 
upon  my  feelings ;  and  when  I  dismissed  an  overseer,  I  frequently  concealed  from  the 
negro  tKe  cause  of  the  overseer's  dismissal,  because  I  considered  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  mischief,  by  exciting  turbulent  negroes  to  annoy  and  to  do  that  which  might  induce 
me  to  part  with  the  overseer  without  real  cause  or  might  tend  to  the  injury  of  the  estate 
and  to  the  business  in  general. 

6511.  If  a  representation  were  made  to  you  of  the  conduct  of  the  overseer  to  the  negro 
uider  his  charge,  being  too  severe,  what  would  be  the  course,  which  you  would  pursue  1 
—I  considered  it  all  times  my  duty  to  investigate  into  such  complaint,  and  to  act  ac- 
cording to  what  appeared  right. 

6512.  You  would  consider  it  your  duty  immediately  to  investigate  the  complaint  ?— 
Certainly. 

6513.  And  if  that  complaint  were  well  founded  what  would  you  proceed  to  do?— - 
U  the  negro  was  aggprieved  and  the  overseer  had  done  any  thing  outrageous  or  anything 
violent,  I  would  dimiss  the  overseer,  and  if  there  were  grounds  for  it,  prosecute  the  over- 

6514.  In  the  selection  of  overseers  for  the  charge  of  an  estate,  is  it  the  practice  for  the 
person  having  the  management  of  the  estate,  or  for  the  owner,  to  ascertain  what  has  been 
the  previous  conduct  of  the  overseer  upon  the  estate  which  he  had  charge  of  Iq^n^s.^^ 
the  slaves  upon  it,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whelhei  \x^s  cVia.raAV&t  vi9&  s\x.^\  -^Vs^S^'^- 
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tify  him  in  selecting  such  person  ? — Certainly,  no  man  of  common  sense  employs  as 
overseer  without  knowing  his  character,  and  without  knowing  whether  he  is  capJile  d  Im 
acting  properly  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed ;  it  is  of  very  great  importance  where  l^ 
a  man  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  negroes  upon  a  property.  i* 

6515.  Would  it  not  be  considered  an  objection  to  an  overseer  by  the  person  who  em-    « 
plowed  him,  that  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  of  which  he  had  the  charge  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  complaining  of  bim  ? — Yes,  if  a  man  had  acted  with  any  degree  of  severity  it 
would  be  an  objection  to  him,  and  if  I  understood  that  a  man  was  particularly  disliked   ^« 
by  the  negroes  I  would  have  an  aversion  to  him,  because  such  would  produce  discon- 
tent, and  if  they  were  discontented,  they  would  not  perform  their  labour  so  well  as  othei^  [^ 
wise. 

6516.  Then  it  is  the  interest  of  the  manager  to  have  an  overseer  upon  the  estate  wha 
would  act  with  kindness,  and  with  whom  the  negroes  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  ? — ^It 
is  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  make  the  negroes  contented,  ana  what  is  the  interest  d 
the  employer  is  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  manager. 

6517.  Will  you  state  to  this  Committee,  when  cane  hole  digging  is  resorted  to  upon  an 
estate,  what  is  the  usual  day's  work  of  the  slave  ? — It  depends  exceedingly  upon  the  «•  ||[ 
tuation,  digging  cane  holes  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  is  less  laborious  than  upon  flat  ground, 
there  is  less  of  the  soil  turned  up. 

6518.  Has  task-work  ever  been  practised  to  any  extent  at  all  upon  sugar  estates  in 
Jamaica? — No;  I  never  have  known  of  it  to  any  extent,  I  once  thought  of  trying  it;  a 
man  who  came  from  America  at  the  time  of  the  independence  of  America,  about  20  yean 
ago,  wrote  a  pamphlet  upon  the  subject,  I  bought  30  or  40  copies  in  order  tb  distribute 
them  to  the  different  overseers  upon  the  estates,  and  I  often  suggested  and  talked  of  the 
the  business,  but  I  found  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  difficult  matter  at  that 
time. 

6519.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  tried  to  any  extent  upon  sugar  estates  ? — ^No^ 
I  am  not  aware. 

6520.  Does  it  take  place  upon  coffee  estates  ? — Yes ;  a  negro  gathering  coffee  is  gene- 
rally tasked  to  a  certain  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  upon  the  trees,  and  lotht 
negro's  physical  strength,  that  is  left  very  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  driver,  who  knows 
much  better  what  each  negro  can  perform  than  the  master  or  manager.  If  the  negro  feels  ji 
he  is  aggrieved,  or  has  too  much  to  perform,  of  course  he  -comes  to  the  master  to  complaii 
of  the  labour.  The  labour  upon  a  coffee  plantation  during  the  season  of  gathering  fruit 
is  much  harder  than  upon  a  sugar  estate. 

6521.  If  the  effect  of  au  emancipation  of  the  slaves  should  be  that  the  sugar  estates  were 
no  longer  cultivated,  is  there  any  other  purpose  for  which  those  sugar  estates  would  he- 
applicable? — No;  the  land  of  a  sugar  estate  is  applicable  to  no  other  species  of  culture 
tnat  I  am  aware  of;  a  small  quantity  may  be  applicable  for  provisions;  but  I  know 
nothing  else  that  it  is  adapted  for ;  coffee  is  a  plant  that  grows  in  the  mountains  and  does 
not  like  the  sea  air. 

6522.  On  what  soils  does  the  sugar  grow  ? — ^The  lower  the  situation  the  richer  the  juice 
of  the  cane  is. 

6523.  What  is  the  reason  why  it  could  not  be  applied  to  pasture  and  to  fine  lands  ?— 
Pasture  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  sugar,  because  there  would  not  be  a  demand 
for  cattle,  unless  there  were  sugar  plantations  to  occasion  it. 

6524.  Would  there  then  remain  the  means  by  which  this  emancipated  populatioa 
could  be  employed  for  any  advantageous  purpose? — I  cannot  figure  any ;  the  coffee  fields 
are  wearing  out  fast,  and  the  proportion  of  coffee  made  must  diminish;  many  of  the  coiee 
estates  have  been  abandoned  several  years  ago. 

6525.  After  a  certain  number  of  years  may  not  those  coffee  estates  be  resumed  ? — Never 
at  any  period ;  when  you  once  clear  the  original  wood  from  the  land  the  same  wood  will 
not  agam  grow  on  that  land ;  although  the  land  will  improve  by  the  spontaneous  grovrlh 
and  decay  of  vegetable  matter  so  as  to  be  fit  for  provisions,  it  never,  again  becomes  fit 
for  coffee. 

6526.  You  said  that  the  aged  and  infirm  are  generally  provided  for  by  their  own  fr- 
milies  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  case  generally. 

6527.  Then  those  negroes  have  very  kind  feelings  towards  their  relations? — ^Yes,  thqr 
are  not  devoid  of  feelings  towards  their  relations. 

6528.  And  are  willing  to  work  for  them  ? — Yes,  and  are  willing  to  work  for  them,  and 
to  give  tbem  a  portion  of  what  they  realiie. 

6S29,  And  even  now  that  they  are  in  a  sUU  o^  s\v)«t>{  ^>]  tM^^Qi\.V!s\^\s  ai^ed  and  in- 
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irm  relatioiui  ?— Yes^  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  master  gives  the  same  allowances  to 
be  old  as  he  does  to  the  young.    I  never  allowed  any  distinction  to  be  made. 

6530.  But  their  sustenance  is  principally  provided  for  them  by  their  relations  ? — Not 
a  all  situations ;  for  instance,  in  estates  where  grain  is  raised,  the  aged  and  infirm  are  al- 
owed  this  article  in  proportion  to  their  wants. 

6531.  But  where  tne  negroes  have  grounds  and  have  the  means  of  availing  themselves 
f  their  opportuntiies,  they  generally  support  them  ? — Yes,  but  if  the  negro  cannot  get 
hftt  assistance  the  master  supports  him. 

6532.  You  say  that  the  time  of  the  negro  of  Jamaica  goes  out  much  sooner  than  the 
ime  of  a  labourer  in  this  country,  and  that  many  fail  at  50  years  of  age  ? — I  would  not 
ay  they  fail  at  50;  but  better  information  may  be  got  upon  that  point  from  the  returns, 
rnere  the  ages  are  sworn  to. 

6533.  To  what  do  you  ascribe  that  early  failure  of  strength  ? — Many  of  the  negroes  are 
lissipated  in  their  habits,  and  they  probably  fail  sooner  in  that  climate  than  a  person  does 
n  this  country. 

6534.  You  say  that  no  person  would  cultivate  sugar ;  you  mean  sugar  as  now  culti- 
vated by  slave  labour  ? — Yes. 

6535.  You  said  that  you  yourself  in  crop  time  superintended  the  boiling-house,  and 
hat  you  endeavoured  to  keep  your  eyes  open  for  18  hours  and  a  half  out  of  the  24;  what 
would  have  been  your  fatigue,  if,  instead  of  merely  superintending,  you  had  had  to  work 
luriBg  that  time '( — The  negro  is  much  better  able  to  work  than  the  European;  and  I 
;oald  not  perform  the  work,  nor  could  any  other  European  have  performed  the  work, 
nrhich  the  negro  did ;  but  the  negro  did  not  remain  so  long  upon  spell  as  I  did.  I 
remained  18  hours  and  a  half  because  I  was  to  be  spelled  by  a  lazy  bookkeeper,  and  he 
lid  not  always  come  to  his  time,  as  he  should  have  done. 

6536.  But  you  feeling  fatigue  in  merely  superintending,  allowing  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  black  man  and  the  white  man,  do  not  you  think  that  the  negro's  fatigue  must 
be  very  excessive  ?  —  No,  I  should  not  say  that  in  that  climate  it  is ;  and  he  had  only  to 
take  spell  a  certain  number  of  nights  in  the  week,  and  I  had  to  sit  up  every  night  in  the 
week  except  one  night. 

6537.  You  do  not  think  that  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  negroes'  time  of  labour 
Roing  by  so  much  sooner  than  that  of  persons  in  this  country  ?  —  No,  I  do  not  think  it 
has ;  I  should  say  the  people  in  this  country  labour  much  harder  in  various  ways,  and 
labour  continuously  for  the  whole  year,  whereas  the  negroes'  labour  is  only  alternate  for 
Ibur  months  on  an  average. 

6538.  The  alternation  of  the  negroes'  labour  is,  that  in  ordinary  times  he  labours  from 
tnn-rise  to  sun-set,  vnth  the  intervals  for  rest,  and  that  when  it  is  crop  time,  in  addition 
to  that  work,  he  labours  six  hours  in  the  night? — Yes;  and  there  are  many  people  in 
this. country  who  work  much  harder,  and  for  a  continuance  in  the  whole  year;  and  the 
way  to  judge  in  such  a  case  is  to  compare  the  labour  there  performed  with  the  labour  per- 
formed here. 

6539.  You  have  mentioned  the  boatswain  of  the  mill,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  boatswain 
of  the  mill  ? — To  see  that  the  work  connected  with  the  mill  is  performed;  he  is  generally 
one  of  the  drivers. 

6540.  Is  his  duty  generally  the  same'as  the  drivers  in  the  field  ?  —  Yes;  to  see  that  the 
work  is  performed. 

6541.  Has  he  a  whip  in  the  boiling-house  at  night  ? — He  is  always  in  the  mill-house, 
be  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  boiling-house ;  but  he  carries  his  whip  with  him. 

6542.  You  say  that  the  labour  is  much  lighter  there  than  here ;  do  you  mean  really, 
upon  reflection,  to  say,  that  the  slave  in  Jamaica,  considering  that  when  it  is  crop  time, 
every  alternate  24  hours  he  works  18  hours ;  and  when  it  is  not  crop  time,  he  works  12 
hours,  and  a  large  portion  of  that  cane  hole  digging ;  recollecting  all  that,  do  you  still 
adhere  to  your  statement  that  the  labour  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  is  lighter  than 
hn  t  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  this  countir?  —  Yes. 

6543.  When  you  say  that,  to  what  species  of  agricultural  labour  do  you  refer?  — The 
agricultural  labourer  in  this  country  labours  longer  for  a  continuance  than  the  negro  does; 
he  labours  for  a  longer  time  than  the  negro  does,  even  in  spell  time,  in  several,  instances^ 
I  would  say  that  my  cartmen  are  occupied  as  long  in  the  summer  months  as  the  negro 
when  he  takes  spell,  or  nearly  so. 

6544.  For  how  long  a  period  of  the  year  is  there  day-light  in  this  country,  to  work  12 
hours  arday? — They  work  much  longer  than  12  hours  a-day ;  it  doei&Tio\.d!^'^^\AKsiv^^c«. 
hfmn  of  duy'-hght;  for  instance,  a  man  who  has  the  chaise  oi  a.  igaix  qIVqxii«%)\a.^>&ss«a9^ 
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are  yoked  by  six  o'clock,  he  oontinaeB  workii^  them  till  six  in  the  eTening,  with  short  ii^ 
termission ;  perhaps  he  has  no  time  for  breakfast,  and  I  will  say  he  has  two  houn  fcf 
dinner;  in  tiiose  two  hours  he  has  his  horses  to  clean  and  feed,  and  he  has  to  provide  Us  |fi: 
own  meal  and  cook  his  own  victuals ;  then  at  night  he  has  to  perform  the  same  offioo^ 
and  to  collect  fuel  and  prepare  his  meal;  fuel  is  collected  and  the  negro  labourer's victialii 
are  prepared  for  him. 

6645.  But  by  day  he  has  no  driver  in  the  field  with  the  whip  at  his  back  ?  —  No;  lift 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  we  could  do  without  a  driver  with  a  whip  in  the  field,  placed  om 
the  negroes. 

6546.  You  say  that  there  is  less  care  about  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  than  about  peno 
in  this  country ;  do  you  mean  to  describe  that  as  the  general  character  ?  —  Yes ;  t  moi 
that  he  is  in  a  great  measure  provided  for,  and  there  is  less  exertion  necessary  on  his  put 
to  proTide  that  which  satisfies  his  wants ;  but  a  man  in  this  country  has  much  care,  it 
eonsequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  being  able  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family;  thm 
are  so  many  causes  of  uncertainty  attached  to  his  situation. 

6547.  Do  you  think  when  a  man  is  attached  to  a  property,  in  a  state  of  slavery,  and 
sold  at  the  will  of  his  master  and  separated  from  his  nearest  connexions,  and  when  he  it 
still  cheerful  and  gay,  that  that  is  any  mark  of  his  elevation  of  character,  or  of  the  low  and 
degraded  condition  to  which  slavery  has  reduced  him  ?  —  He  is  not  brought  up  in  te 
same  ideas  that  a  man  here  entertains,  he  is  not  civilized  in  the  same  degree;  the  AfricaiH^ 
and  the  immediate  descendants  of  Africans,  are  a  very  different  people  from  the  peopled! 
this  country. 

6548.  That  is  to  say,  that  their  habits  and  feelings  are  different,  owing  to  their  dififerent 
situations  ? — Yes;  in  any  respect  the  negro's  temperament  is  different;  we  know  no » 
stance  of  their  labouring  in  the  same  way  as  the  people  of  this  country ;  and  yet  we  camul 
■altogether  account  for  it,  but  such  is  the  practical  fact  and  result  of  past  experience. 

6549.  You  stated  their  wants  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  people  in  this  country  ?— 
Their  wants  are  more  easily  provided  for;  nature  does  a  great  deal  for  them,  whereas  itil 
necessary  for  a  man  to  perform  much  more  labour  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence  for  his- 
self  and  family  in  this  country. 

6550.  Have  you  ever  remarked  any  natural  inferiority  in  the  intellect  of  the  negroes, 
compared  with  people  in  this  country  ?  —  I  should  say  that  they  were  not  equal  to  die 
European  in  their  intellect;  for  example,  I  never  knew  one  instance  of  a  negro  inventing 
one  single  ingenious  or  useful  thing. 

6551.  Your  only  reason  for  thinking  them  inferior  in  their  intellect  is,  because  in  titt 
situation  in  which  they  have  been,  they  have  not  been  inventors  ? — No ;  I  only  mention 
that  as  one  particular  point. 

6552.  Are  they  not  apt  In -acquiring  knowledge  as  compared  with  people  in  this  coiiM- 
try  ?  —  They  are  perhaps  quicker ;  the  natives  of  warm  climates  are  quicker  in  acqniiiig 
-knowledge  than  the  natives  of  cold  climates,  but  they  have  not  the  same  persereranoeiB 
their  character,  and  do  not  attain  to  those  intellectual  acquirements  that  are  usual  in  tUi 
country. 

6553.  In  making  a  bargain,  or  in  estimating  the  value  of  money,  are  they  very  slow  €f 
very  dull?  —  No,  a  negro  in  general  is  apt  enough  in  making  a  bargain;  he  knows  ikt 
Talue  of  money  very  well. 

6554.  Are  the  negro  children  very  slow  in  learning  ?  —  No,  I  should  say  not^  that  the 
Creole  children  are  quicker  than  the  children  of  this  country;  but  they  do  not  nltintttdy 
attain  to  the  same  firmness  and  perseverance  of  character. 

6555.  They  have  their  warm  affections,  and  they  are  quick  to  learn,  and  with  regard  to 
artificial  wants,  if  it  should  be  stated  that  negro  slaves  are  in  many  cases  luxurious  in  their 
expenditure,  is  it  not  to  be  believed  by  this  Committee?  —  It  is  the  case  with  some  of 
them ;  but  we  are  not  to  take  the  situation  of  some  for  that  of  the  many. 

6556.  The  Committee  have  heard  of  plum-cakes  worth  twenty  guineas  each  beiag 
bought  for  weddings  by  the  negroes,  is  such  a  thing  incredible  ?  —  I  dare  say  the  cacam- 
stance  may  have  occurred ;  they  are  frequently  very  extravagant  in  such  cases. 

6557.  Can  you  say  that  persons  who  have  v^arm  affections,  and  are  willing  to  sappcft 
Aeir  relations,  who  are  quick  to  learn,  and  who  are  even  extravagant  in  their  expenditiii% 
will  not  work  for  daily  bread  and  hire  ? — ^Yes;  but  they  are  only  partial  instancesi  when 
they  will  make  any  exertions  to  obtain  luxuries  or  articles  of  gaiety. 

dSS8.  If  they  have  warm  affections  towards  their  relations  who  are  dependent  upoB 

them,  if  they  Bre  quick  to  learn,  and  if  lYvey  Vvvve  ^  \Aste  for  the  convenMBCM  of  u% 

«hould  you  not  shy  that  all  the-  inducemesnte  lo  Wm^ti  \afewx\  vi«^  «:5»9E^^6aRd  in  tfait 
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bander?--^!  do  not  admk  that  any  graat  proportion  of  tha  negroes  bave  a  taste  for 


'€599.  Then  any  gentleman  who  shall  hare  stated  that  negroes  are  luxnrions  in  their 
■pendknre  by  buying  plum-cakes  for  their  weddings  of  20  guineas  each,  would  give  a 
kUMums  representation  ? — I  have  not  known  an  instance  of  that  kind  myself,  of  negroes 
Lviog  20  guineas  for  a  plum-cake;  but  they  are  extravagant  much  beyond  their  means^ 
Ad  will  sj^d  a  great  deal  on  such  an  occasion,  and  have  perhaps  little  left;  but  I  repeat 
fettt  those  instances  are  very  few  compared  to  the  mass  of  negroes. 

6560.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  your  impression  that  the  great  mass 
Tihe  slave  population  in  Jamaica  have  no  taste  for  the  conveniences  of  life  beyond  the 

necessaries  ? — No,  not  what  we  would  call  the  conveniences  of  life. 

6561.  Is  the  negro  satisfied  with  the  clothing  that  his  master  nves  him? — No,  many 
not;  they  pro^de  for  themselves,  and  provide  additional  clothing  for  themselves. 

6562.  Of  the  negroes  under  your  charge  at  different  times,  amounting  sometimes  at  the 
ime  time  to  10,000,  how  many  were  satisfied  with  the  clothing  given  by  their  masters  ? 
■^I  do  not  know  exactly  how  to  take  that ;  there  were  scarcelv  any  negroes  who  did  not 
Kovide  some  portion  of  clothing  for  themselves  beyond  what  the  roaster  gave  them. 

6563.  Is  it  of  superior  quality  to  that  which  the  master  gives  them  ? — ^Very  often. 

6564.  Is  it  not  generally  so  ? — ^Very  frequently. 

6565.  Is  not  the  clothing  given  by  the  master  all  that  is  necessary? — ^I  should  say  that 
^faat  is  given  by  the  master  is  all  that  is  absolutely  necessary  considering  the  climate  in 
'hich  they  live. 

6566.  All  beyond  that  is  a  convenience  and  not  a  necessary  ? — ^That  depends  upon  the 
ieas  of  the  negro,  and  one  difiers  from  another;  some  are  fond  of  show,  the  many  are  not. 

6567.  But  recollecting  the  large  proportion  who  are  not  satisfied  with  what  their  master 
ives  them,  recollecting  that  all  beyond  that  which  their  master  gives  them  is  for  con- 
i»nience  and  not  for  necessity,  their  master  giving  them  all  that  is  necessary,  are  you 
kQl  of  opinion  that  they  have  no  taste  for  articles  of  convenience  ? — ^I  am  of  opinion  that 
bey  have  not  that  taste  which  is  desirable,  or  which  would  induce  them  to  labour  to  the 
xtent  that  is  required  in  a  state  of  freedom. 

Bryan  Adams,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  exammedi 

6568.  HAVE  you  ever  been  in  the  Caraccas  ? — Yes. 

6569.  When  were  you  there  ? — ^I  was  there  in  May  last. 

6570.  How  long  had  you  been  residing  there  ?— -Sixteen  or  eighteen  months;  sixteen 
nonths  in  the  Caraccas,  eighteen  in  the  country  altogether. 

6571.  Did  you  visit  the  interior  of  the  country  ?— ^ome  400  or  500  miles. 

6572.  Did  you  visit  any  of  the  plantations  there  ? — ^Yes,  the  finest  in  the  country. 

6573.  What  were  the  articles  cultivated  upon  those  plantations  you  visited  f—AjocosL 
md  ooffecy  sugar,  and  of  course  rum. 

6574.  By  whom  are  those  plantations  cultivated  ? — ^The  finest  property  in  the  country 
s  cultivated  bv  Eiisonda  &  Company. 

6575.  By  what  description  of  labourers  are  the  estates  cultivated  ? — There  are  375 
ilaves  upon  that  estate.  ' 

6576.  Is  that  a  sugar  estate  ? — Cocoa  and  coffee  principally. 

6577.  Did  you  observe  by  what  description  of  labour  the  genemlity  of  estates  there  are 
ndtivated? — ^By  the  estates  which  I  saw!  was  at  Camburi,  near  Laguira,  some  16  or  18 
mSm  on  the  coast    . 

6578.  Are  you  aware  of  any  estates  cultivated  by  free  black  persons? — I  am  not. 

6579.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  Del  Toro,  cousin  of  Bolivar  ? 
^I  think  that  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  Alderson,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  that;  I  tiiink  it 
linear  Valencia;  it  is  now  General  Paez'  estate. 

.  6580.  Are  you  aware  by  what  description  of  labour  that  is  cultivated? — ^If  it  is  the 
«itBle  I  mean,  it  is  by  slaves. 

6581.  When  in  this  direction,  when  you  were  at  the  Caraccas,  did  you  go  to  Valencia  ? 
-I  did. 
•6582.  Did  you  go  from  thence  to  Puerto  Cabello? — ^I  returned  by  Puerto  Cabello. 

6583.  Have  you  ever  been  through  the  Valley  de  Ars^gua. — ^Yes,  I  went  through  it;  I 
itve  been  at  Maria  Antonia's  estate,  the  sister  of  Bolivar^  near  the  valley  of  Aragua^ 
^tMveen  Vittoria  and  Tapar-tapa. 
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6484.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Alderson's  estate  ? — That  is  the  estate  Tapa4apa ;  he  has 
ther  within  two  miles  of  Caraccas ;  two  others  some  three  days'  journey  from  the 

6585.  By  what  description  of  labourers  were  those  estates  cultivated  ? — ^All  slaves; 
estate  at  Belmont  is  three  miles  from  Caraccas ;  there  are  about  56,000  coffee  trees, 
50  acres  of  cane  land,  all  under  irrigation,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  high  and  nooij 
land,  more  than  a  thousand  acres  altogether;  there  are  but  23  slaves  upon  that  estate. 

6586.  Are  you  aware  that  an  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  taken  place  in  tfaeOfr 
raccas  ? — ^I  recollect  something  about  it^  but  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  did  take  place; 
that  I  cannot  speak  to. 

6587.  If  the  general  practice  of  cultivating  sugar  estates,  or  other  properties,  bymeudfij 
of  free  labour,  had  existed  in  the  Caraccas,  must  you  not  have  known  it  daring  twi 
eighteen  months  you  were  there? — I  certainly  think  so,  because  my  residence  waswiUi 
one  principal  planter  tlie  greater  portion  of  my  time,  a  planter  on  the  Camburi  eitit%|i 
which  is  worked  by  George  Gosling;  Mr.  Gosling  is  a  junior  partner,  and  his  partur 
Mr.  Ackers. 

6588.  Were  there  any  importations  of  slaves  taking  place  in  the  Caraccas  during  ttij 
time  you  were  there? — I  do  not  think  there  were. 

6589.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  importations  had  taken  place  a  short  time  previ 
— I  rather  think  not. 

5590.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  export  of  sugar  from  the  Caraccas? 
There  is. 

6591.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  that? — ^I  can  scarcely  tell;  it  was  increasing; 
were  shipping  from  Camburi  estate  when  I  left. 

6592.  Can  you  state,  without  of  course  undertaking  to  be  very  precise,  what  is  di 
quantity  of  sugar? — ^I  have  no  knowledge ;  I  saw  2000  barrels. 
.    6593.  What  weight  do  you  suppose  they  were  ? — ^They  stood  about  as  high  as  the 

6594.  Would  that  be  about  800  weight  ? — Barely  800  weight ;  2000  had  arriyed 
Laguira  the  day  I  left  for  exportation ;  they  were  going  to  the  United  States. 

6595.  What  would  be  the  state  in  which  it  was  exported ;  is  it  put  into  loaves,  da^al' 
or  how? — No,  it  was  brown  sugar,  the  same  as  the  powdered  sugar  here,  andeq' 
good  as  any  I  have  seen  in  this  country ;  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  the  manufactuie  ^ 
it  is  very  materially  improved  within  the  last  two  years  in  Colombia;  it  is  now  cultivalei 
very  excellent  sugar,  and  is  improving. 

6596.  What  did  you  observe  to  be  the  mode  by  which  the  superintendence  of  sogari 
carried  on  on  the  estates  ? — It  very  much,  I  am  aware,  depends  upon  the  proprietor  of  ' 
estate.    I  was  impressed  with  an  idea,  on  my  visits,  that  the  slaves  wanted  intellij^ 
and  that  unless  severity  be  used  with  them,  they  would  not  work.    I  found,  on  the 
trary,  that  where  no  severity  whatever  was  used,  that  the  slaves  were  not  only 
tractable,  but  in  every  respect  preferable ;  I  allude  particularly  to  Elisonda's  estate^ 
no  punishment  is  used ;  it  is  hung  in  terrorem  over  them,  but  never  used. 

6597.  Is  the  whip  hung  up  in  the  field? — No;  they  can  have  recourse  to  it,  if  tlif 
please,  but  I  saw  no  whip  upon  tliat  estate. 

6598.  Did  you  see  any  whip  upon  any  other  estate  ? — I  did  at  Tapa-tapa. 

6599.  Returning  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported,  should  you  say  that  was  the  tolil 
amount  of  export  ? — No,  not  by  any  means ;  they  were  exporting  much  more  from  iki 
estate. 

6600.  Are  you  aware  of  any  particular  law  there  respecting  the  purchase  by  the  ahif 
of  his  freedom  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any ;  I  know  there  is ;  I  have  read  the  articles^  tat 
not  being  at  all  interested,  they  were  tumbling  about  in  the  parlour,  and  I  just  took  tiNB 
up  when  I  had  nothing  to  do  and  read  over  3ie  edict  issued  in  the  time  of  Bolivar,  aad 
the  various  articles,  but  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  particulars. 

6601.  Is  there  any  description  of  persons  employed  upon  estates  besides  slaves?— 
There  are. 

6602.  Who  are  they? — ^They  are  what  are  called  peons,  the  labourers  of  the 
and  they  resort  to  them  frequently,  in  case  they  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  slaves  li 
do  the  work. 

6603.  What  descriptions  of  persons  are  they? — Men  of  colour. 

6604.  Are  they  Indians  ? — Principally  Indians  and  natives. 

6605.  What  number  may  tliere  be  of  them  in  the  country? — ^That  I  cannot  speak  H 
exacdy,  but  there  are  very  many. 

6606,  Hstve  you  any  notion  what  piopor\ioii\S[i«yi\iY\ft  ^csons  in  the  Caraccas  beertt 
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i»  number  of  slaTes?— I  hare  not  a  recoUectioD,  but  I  can  speak  to  that  ttom  thebistorj 
f  Vaiezuelay  which  I  have  brought  home  with  me ;  that  speaks  to  the  number  of  blacks, 
ibifeesy  mustaioSy  and  others ;  it  is  a  general  history  of  Columbia. 

€607.  Does  the  white  population  exceed  that  of  the  blacks  ? — I  think  the  white  po- 
olation  all  through  is  one  in  six  or  seven  only;  they  say  in  the  country  it  is  about  one 
1  eighty  but  I  believe  it  is  one  in  six  or  seven,  that  the  people  of  colour  exceed  them  six 
r  sefen  to  one.  I  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  rising,  and  we  then  were  very  appre- 
dudve;  and  the  best  information  they  could  get  was  that  they  were  about  six  or  seven, 
enerally  speaking,  to  one. 

C608.  When  you  speak  of  that  number,  do  you  include  in  that  Peons  and  slaves,  and 
U.  descriptions  of  persons  other  than  white  ? — Yes. 

-  6609.  whether  free  or  slaves  ? — ^Yes. 

6610.  Are  those  Peons,  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking,  distinguished  in  any  respect 
^om  the  slaves? — ^Notat  all;  you  would  not  know  one  fromtlie  other;  if  they  are 
kj^ican  slaves,  they  may  be  distinguished  immediately;  the  cast  of  the  countenance  of 
lie  Indian  may  always  be  traced  wherever  it  is  seen ;  there  is  a  peculiar  cast. 

6611.  Is  not  there  a  peculiarity  as  to  the  hair? — They  have  not  the  African  woolly 
icdr;  the  native  Indians  of  that  country  are  a  very  fine  set  of  men  altogether;  they  have 
rteat  reliance  on  them;  they  are  very  industrious  and  very  faithful. 

6612.  Those  Peons  have  never  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  ?•— Oenerally  speaking,  I  should 
suppose  not. 

■1613.  Does  the  slave  there  possess  the  power  of  purchasing  himself  free? — ^He  pnr-^ 
abases  his  freedom ;  whether  he  can  demand  it  or  not,  I  do  not  know ;  if  a  slave  is  dis- 
i«tisfied  with  his  master,  he  may  go  and  seek  another  master,  bringing  to  his  master  the 
iBoney.  I  have  seen  instances  where  a  slave  has  come  to  Mr.  Ackers,  and  said,  '<  I  am 
ivith  Mr.  Ward,  or  others ;  I  am  dissatisfied  with  him  or  he  with  me,  and  such  is  my 
price;''  they  say,  ^  go  and  get  that  memorandum  from  him,  and  if  I  find  your  character 
irill  bear  that,  1  will  purchase  you  at  the  money  you  state.'' 
«-■  6614.  You  never  saw  any  ¥n*itten  law  upon  that  subject  ? — ^Never. 

6615.  Then  it  would  be  rather  usage  than  a  law  ? — That  is  my  impression;  but  it  was 
■lerely  an  impression. 

'  6616.  You  say  there  was  an  insurrection  while  you  were  there,  what  was  the  cause  of 
diat  ? — ^The  cause  of  it  was  an  entire  dislike  of  colour  from  black  to  white,  it  was  a 
nmg  of  colour  entirely. 

6617.  Were  the  Peons  and  others  joined  by  the  people  of  colour  ? — ^There  were  a  good 
mny;  they  would  have  been  in  considerable  force  if  they  had  had  tact  about  them; 
Ihey  broke  out  a  day  too  soon. 

6618.  What  is  the  description  you  would  give  of  the  Peons  and  people  of  colour, 
Should  you  represent  them  as  persons  of  industrious  habits  ? — As  industrious  as  men  in 
Aat  country  generally  are ;  but  ^he  climate  is  indicative  of  idleness,  it  is  catching  in  the 
fisiintry ;  you  cannot  move  about  the  same  as  you  do  in  £ngland,  where  there  is  a  brisk 
iir ;  they  are  naturally  indolent. 

6619.  That  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country  ? — ^I  am  speaking  generally. 

^  6620.  Are  you  aware  of  their  being  in  the  habit  of  hiring  themselves  out  for  wages  in 
Ibe  cultivation  of  sugar  ? — ^I  am  not  aware  of  that,  but  I  rather  think  it  is  so. 

6621.  To  any  extent? — I  think  not. 

6622.  In.  speaking  of  persons  who  work  for  wages,  do  you  refer  to  the  free  persons, 
Apse  who  have  been  previously  slaves  and  afterwards  become  free,  or  the  Peons  ? — ^I  am 
ipeaking  of  those  who  have  been  slaves. 

6623.  Of  those  who  have  been  made  free  ? — ^Yes,  I  believe  that  is  the  case,  but  I  can- 
■ot  speak  positively  to  it. 

6624.  How  should  you  say,  that  the  class  of  free  persons  of  colour,  or  Peons  or  others 
generally  employ  themselves  ? — ^Very  generally  they  are  employed  as  arrieros,  public 
curriers;  the  work  of  the  country  is  done  on  mules;  they  have  no  carriages;  the  roads 
tte  not  suitable ;  every  thing  is  carried  by  arrieros  on  land  carriage. 

6625.  The  soil  is  particuUurly  fertile,  is  not  it  ? — ^Very  fertile. 

6626.  There  is  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  the  negroes,  is  there  not  ? — ^Not 
sacactly  provisions ;  they-  have  plantains  and  yams  as  much  as  they  like  to  cultivate ;  that 
»aa  so  on  the  estates  I  nave  been  speaking  of;  there  is  as  much  ground  allotted  to  them 
IS  Ibey  like ;  they  take  as  much  as  they  wish. 

0637.  Were  you  fswr  in  the  West  India  colonies^ — ^Ne^t,  eLcie^\.'Qa:^o«\M». 
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6688.  The  giouiul  is  tery  fertile,  and  they  hare  as  mnch  as  the  wish  for  (he  cnlti 
of  the  articles  you  mentioned? — Yes,  in  Colombia. 

6629.  Are  they  supplied  with  any  other  articles  by  their  owners  ? — ^They  are  ck 
speaking  of  one  estate,  I  will  say  that  they  are  clothed ;  they  have  as  much  ground  t 
ean  cultivate,  and  are  allowed  a  pound  of  beef  per  day. 

6630.  Should  you  consider,  from  the  general  character  of  the  slave  population 
emancipation  would  be  effected  in  the  Caraccas,  and  that  the  persons  so  emancr 
.would  be  disposed  to  worlc  for  wages  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  be  disposed. 

6631.  What  do  you  apprehend  would  be  the  consequences  of  general  emancipatio 
I  think  the  consequences  would  be  a  rising,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  whites  would 
their  throats  cut,  that  is  my  full  impression ;  I  speak  of  that  from  the  rising  of  the 
of  May  1831, when  the  pnsonwas  attacked  by  tne  blacks;  some  twenty  or  thirty  b 
and  seven  men  were  killed,  including  the  Governor,  and  they  were  put  to  route  b 
bravery  and  tact  of  one  of  the  Government  police,  in  company  with  six  othen, 
mshed  upon  the  thirty  men  and  called  out  to  bring  up  the  rear,  they  therefore  the 
tliat  troops  were  in  the  rear,  and  in  consequence  of  that  the  blacks  ran  away. 

6632.  Did  that  rising  in  May  1831,  to  which  you  allude,  have  its  origin  in  any  a 
tation  or  claim  for  fre^om  ? — Not  a  claim  for  freedom ;  there  was  one  man  tlmt  1 
shot  who  had  been  an  officer  under  Bolivar;  that  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  the 
caosti  of  their  attacking  the  prison  was  to  liberate  that  man ;  they  did  liberate  him. 

6633.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  the  Caraccas  could  be 
tinued  if  emancipation  of  the  slaves  took  place  ? — ^I  do  not  think  it  could. 

6634.  When  tree  persons,  or  Peons,  are  employed  to  work  in  the  field,  do  they 
work  intermixed  with  the  slaves? — ^I  think  they  do, 

6636.  Is  the  working  by  those  persons,  the  Peons,  in  the  field,  a  frequent  occum 
—•No,  it  is  not  frequent. 

6636.  You  say  that  the  working  of  the  Peons  is  more  firequent  than  that  of  free  pc 
who  have  been  peviously  emancipated  ? — Certainly  so. 

6637.  There  is  nothing  like  a  system  of  cultivation  carried  on  there  by  means  o 
persons,  or  by  means  of  persons,  who  have  been  previously  slaves,  and  have  been  < 
cipated  ? — ^Not  through  the  country ;  nothing  of  the  kind  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6638.  How  many  people  of  colour  may  there  be  in  the  State  of  Venezuela  an 
Caraecas? — ^I  have  no  knowledge. 

6639.  You  state  your  opinion  that  the  emancipation  of  the  blacks  in  that  cc 
ivould  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  whites  f — ^I  think  so. 

6640.  Are  you  prepared  to  draw  that  general  conclusion  from  30  blacks  in 
attempting  to  break  the  prison  and  being  put  to  flight  by  a  single  policeman,  diat 
the  reason  you  have  assigned  ? — ^No,  that  was  a  circumstance  which  took  plac 
my  reason  at  all;  there  were  300  collected  in  Candelaria,  therefore  they  vrere  st 
than  30. 

6641.  That  is  the  circumstance  upon  which  principally  you  rely  in  forming 
opinion  of  the  great  danger  of  emancipation,  is  it  not? — It  is  not;  there  was  a  g 
rising  took  place  on  the  same  day,  through  the  colonies,  as  was  afterwards  ascen 
and  through  the  whole  kingdom  of  Colombia,  and  the  whole  province  of  Venezuel 
there  were  corresponding  flags  found  afterwards  in  their  possession,  with  placards 
were  to  have  been  issued,  even  so  much  that  the  white  women  were  to  be  divided 
them;  every  general  was  to  have  so  many,  every  captain  so  many,  and  to  the  commc 
it  was  a  great  query  at  the  time  whether  they  should  murder  their  padres,  their  ] 
who  were  white  men,  and  they  came  to  the  resolution  that  they  would  extermini 
white  men  and  their  priests  should  be  murdered,  yet  they  placed  every  reliai 
their  priests,  and  I  saw  the  priests  accompany  them  to  ihe  place  of  execution,  and  tl 
went  as  firmly  as  any  men  could  when  they  went  to  be  shot, 

6642.  The  ground  on  which  you  proceed  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  is  t 
of  90  blacks  having  been  put  to  flight  by  one  policeman? — ^No,  I  do  not  say  th 
were  put  to  flight  by  one  policeman ;  I  said  by  the  tact  of  one  policeman,  he  cal 
bring  up  the  rear,  and  they  thought  there  was  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  but  there  \ 
troops  m  the  Caraccas,  and  we  could  not  attack  them.  The  next  morning  we  had  i 
ing  m  the  Caraccas,  the  whole  of  the  foreigners  were  upon  the  alert;  we  mustered 
great  loom  70  Frenchmen,  English,  Americans  and  Germans,  a  mixture  of  f^ 
and  on  sendiDg  to  the  governor  to  request  he  would  give  us  arms,  for  we  went  wi 

own,  Bucb  a§  we  hod,  the  govenkoi  ptondedtA  imm^&aXAV)  "wvUi  vraaketBi  and  hit  i 
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,  that  he  had  more  confidence  on  the  small  number  of  70  gathered  tdgedier  as 
igners  than  he  had  of  the  whole  of  the  militia. 

i64d.  In  point  of  fact,  without  the  intervention  of  troops,  that  disposition  to  rise  was 
dovm  ?— -Certainly  it  was,  we  had  no  troops  at  time  in  the  Caraccas ;  not  30  men 
gether. 

644.  This  ^rvile  insurrection  was  put  down  by  the  small  force  you  hare  described  ? 
fo^  the  militia  was  immediately  put  into  action,  it  paraded  the  streets  that  same 
It  without  being  called  out,  of  their  own  accord ;  they  assembled  about  300  men 
same  evening. 

>45.  The  militia  was  composed  of  bla^k  men,  was  not  it  ? — ^There  were  some  few 
Ils  among  them,  but  there  were  very  few. 

(46.  Were  there  many  whites  ? — No,  principally  men  of  colour  and  Colombians, 
Judly  of  Spanish  colour ;  they  are' brown,  but  they  term  themselves  whites. 
h47.  The  insurrection  was  put  down,  not  by  the  exclusive  means  of  the  force  of 
e  men  ? — ^No,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  the  little  shopkeepers  and  so  on  wer6 
i  the  militia ;  the  governor  the  next  morning  called  a  general  meeting  in  the  Plaza, 
all  the  militia  viras  put  in  force ;  they  had  assembled  without  being  called  for  on  the 
t  of  the  insurrection. 

»48.  Those  men  of  colour  who  had  acquired  a  little  property  were  very  anxious  to 
Ltain  the  order  and  the  peace  of  the  Colony  ? — Certainly. 

»49.  You  are  not  very  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  law  in  that  country  ?*— No,  not 
l. 

»50.  There  may  have  been  without  your  knowledge  a  law  passed  by  Bolivar,  in 
y  for  the  manumission  of  all  slaves  throughout  the  territory  ? — ^I  rather  think  there 

»51.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  slaves  throughout  the  country  were  not  in  a  pro- 
live  state  towards  emancipation  under  him  before  1821  ? — ^That  I  cannot  speak  to. 
>52.  If  any  British  authority,  with  competent  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  upon 
subject,  himself  having  visited  the  Caraccas,  and  having  himself  seen  the  law,  and 
.  conversant  with  the  practice  of  it,  shall  have  stated  that  that  is  the  fact,  that  a  de- 
of  Bolivar  in  1821  is  in  progress  of  being  carried  into  execution,  that  a  large  num- 
>f  the  slaves  were  immediately  manumitted,  and  that  the  adults  that  are  prepared  are 
in  progress  at  fixed  periods  to  obtain  their  freedom,  you  are  not  prepared  by  the 
vledge  you  possess  to  deny  that  statement? — No,  certainly  not,  I  cannot  deny  that; 
iiose  are  subjects  I  have  not  investigated,  I  only  give  my  opinion  as  to  what  I  saw; 
ly  be  said,  I  am  ignorant  even  of  the  state  in  which  they  are. 

i53.  Your  observation,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  estates  were  cultivated,. 
your  intercourse  with  persons  during  the  sixteen  months  you  were  in  constant  resi- 
e  in  the  Caraccas,  afibrd  you  the  means  of  knowing  whether  all  the  slaves  in  the  Ca* 
IS  had  been  emancipated,  and  whether  they  were  at  a  certain  period  to  become 
lutely  free  ? — Certainly,  they  were  not  all  emancipated. 

54.  You  cannot  state  tliat  they  were  not  all  in  progress,  at  fixed  periods,  to  become 
f — No,  I  cannot,  but  that  they  were  not  all  free ;  I  cannot  say  they  were  not  ii! 

r68S. 

55.  Are  you  speaking  from  any  memoranda  you  made  when  you  were  in  the  Ca- 
ts ? — No,  I  am  not  speaking  from  any  memoranda  in  answer  to  these  questions. 

56.  Have  you  made  these  memoranda  by  the  suggestion  of  any  person  ? — No,  I 
i  them  since  I  was  called  here,  from  my  own  journal ;  it  is  merely  speaking  of  the 
ne  of  the  population,  and  the  size  of  it ;  their  Chamber  of  Representatives  met  while 
3  there,  and  I  have  a  minute  of  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
try. 

57.  Were  you  aware  of  the  subject  you  were  going  to  be  examined  upon  here  ?— « 
till  I  was  called  here. 

58.  Do  you  know  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  de'l  Toro  ? — If  I  mistake  not,  that  i« 
stale  of  Alderson,  near  Valencia. 

59.  A  cousin  of  Bolivar  ? — Probably. 

4S0.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  those  estates  are  not  worked  by  free  labour  ? — 
linly  not  that  of  Valencia. 

^1 .  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  de*l  Toro  are  not 
led  by  free  labour  ? — I  will  not,  because  I  am  not  confident  that  the  estate  I  speal^ 
Valmia  tt  the  Marquii^a. 
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6662.  You  are  not  positire  that  you  know  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  de^  Toro  1—4 
not  sure  whether  it  is  the  estate  at  present  worked  by  Maria  Antonia,  a  sister  of  Bolini^|li 
or  that  now  worked  by  Mr.  Alderson  at  Tapa-tapa. 

6663.  You  know  the  estate  Mr.  Alderson  works  ? — ^Yes. 

6664.  Ts  he  an  Englishman  ? — He  is  an  Englishman.  lie 

6665.  How  many  estates  does  he  work  ? — He  works  one  within  three  miles  of  the Ct-  lie 
raccas,  Savanna  Grande ;  he  works  an  estate  near  Valencia,  called  Tapa^-tapa ;  he  woiki  hI 
two  estates  three  days'  journey  from  Caraccas,  called  Villegas  and  Agure-frio. 

6666.  Have  you  been  upon  all  those  estates  ? — Yes. 

6667.  Are  all  those  estates  exclusively  cultivated  by  slave  labour  ? — ^Yes. 

6668.  Are  you  certain  of  that  fact  ? — Yes. 

6669.  That  no  free  persons  whatever  are  employed  upon  them  ? — I  cannot  say  tint 
none  are ;  but  I  should  judge  from  what  I  saw  that  they  were  cultivated  by  slaves  onljr. 

6670.  Had  you  that  intimate  knowledge  of  those  estates,  that  you  will  venture  to  sMrt  |i 
that  no  free  persons  were  employed  upon  them  ? — ^I  cannot  assert  that ;  but  I  had  n^it 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  those  estates.  I  had  the  particulars  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Aldom  jij 
of  those  estates,  and  the  number  of  slaves  on  the  property,  the  number  of  acses,  and  wfait 
they  cost  him ;  I  brought  that  for  a  particular  mercantile  purpose. 

6671 .  Had  you  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  those  estates  as  to  say  there  are  no  free 
persons  employed  upon  them  ? — I  will  not  say  that :  but  I  saw,  when  I  got  up  in  Ae- 
moming,  the  slaves  assembled,  and  the  major  domo  assigned  them  their  work. 

6672.  You  will  venture  to  say  that  estates  are  cultivated  generally  by  slaves,  M 
whether  altogether  you  cannot  say  ? — I  cannot. 

6673. — Do  you  happen  to  have  those  particulars  to  which  you  alluded  of  Mr.  Alde^ 
son's  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  them. 

6674.  As  a  doubt  is  made  of  the  fact  of  his  cultivating  by  slaves,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
have  them  in  evidence  ? — He  says  on  the  estate  of  Belmont,  which  is  within  three  mkt 
of  Caraccas,  there  are  56,000  coffee  trees,  and  50  acres  of  cane  land,  with  large  tiacti  of 
high  wood  land,  making  rather  more  than  1,000  acres  altogether;  the  number  of  skiH 
upon  it  is  23 ;  he  does  not  say  that  there  are  no  free  men. 

6675.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  23  slaves  would  be  sufficient  to  cultivate  1 ,000  acres  of 
land  ? — Certainly  not,  because  it  is  not  all  under  cultivation ;  there  are  50  acres  of  cm 
land,  all  under  irrigation ;  considerable  tracts  of  high  and  wood  lands  are  attached  to  it, 
and  it  is  rather  more  than  1,000  acres  altogether;  therefore,  though  there  is  considenUi 
land  attached  to  it,  he  does  not  say  they  are  all  in  cultivation. 

6676.  Is  it  possible  for  23  slaves  to  cultivate  50  acres  of  land  and  56,000  coffee  treflit 
—The  coffee  trees  require  very  little  Cultivation  till  they  are  of  a  certain  height. 

6677.  Without  considering  whether  they  take  much  or  little  cultivation,  do  you  thinky 
from  your  knowledge  of  planting,  that  23  slaves  could  cultivate  50  acres  of  land  wiA 
sugar  cane,  and  56,000  coffee  trees  ? — ^I  have  no  knowledge  of  planting,  and  thereon  I 
am  not  competent  to  say. 

6678.  You  do  not  know  what  would  be  the  produce  of  sugar  from  those  fifty  acrei!-' 
No,  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  that.  \ 

6679.  Did  he  give  you  the  particulars  of  either  of  the  other  estates  as  to  the  slaves?— 1|^ 
Yes,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Valencia,  where  he  has  only  a  lease,  and  therefore  ht 
has  not  stated  that.  .  -^ 

6680.  What  was  the  number  of  slaves  he  mentioned  upon  the  other  estates  ? — I  t^fj;, 
about  180,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  on  each  of  the  others. 

6681.  You  stated  that  you  could  not  tell  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  Caiaccas?-^ 
cannot. 

6682.  If  he  had  fully  cultivated  it,  he  must  have  had  more  than  23  slaves  ? — Yes,  o»  \^i 
tainly. 

6683.  It  was  not  fully  cultivated  ? — ^No ;  there  was  a  considerable  tract  of  hig^  av 
wood  lands. 

6684.  What  was  your  occupation  when  you  resided  in  that  country  ? — ^I  was  partly 
idle  man  while  I  resided  in  Caraccas. 
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the  time  we  were  getting  our  documents  Tea&Y  ^oi  VSii<^  ^^xucchaae  of  die  estates^  the  mi^ 
ofAroer,  from  the  family  of  BoUvar. 
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66d6.  On  bow  manv  estates  do  yon  think  you  were  at  any  time  ?*^I  was  on  one, 
Cambari,  Alder8on%  the  largest  estate  in  the  country,  Elisonda;  those  were  the  whole 
Bf  the  estates  I  was  on  in  the  country. 

6687.  Were  there  any  free  persons  of  any  kind  employed  on  those  estates  ?•— I  do  not 
know. 

6688.  You  are  not  certain  there  were  not?— I  am  not. 

6689.  Do  you  think  you  are  possessed  of  so  much  knowledge  of  sugar  planting  as  to 
be  able  to  give  a  positive  opinion  that  free  persons  could  not  cultivate  it  ? — No,  certainly 
pot ;  I  am  not  competent  to  give  an  opinion;  but  I  think  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  finding  them,  and  in  the  next  place  the  difference  of  wages  would  be  so  material  to 
the  master. 

6690.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  finding  them  ? — 
Prom  the  thin  population  of  Colombia. 

6691.  From  the  want  of  hands  ?— Yes,  Colombia  is  in  size  equal  to  European  Turkey, 
Bpftin,  Italy,  England,  Germany,  and  France,  that  is  Colombia  only ;  but  the  population 
M  those  states  is  forty-six  times  more  than  aJl  Colombia,  which  contains  between  three 
■ad  ibur  millions  of  people  only. 

6692.  There  is  a  general  scarcity  of  hands  for  every  species  of  labour  in  Colombia  ?— « 
ices* 

6693.  Then  when  a  man  wants  hands  for  sugar  planting  or  whatever  it  may  be,  there 
it  a  want  of  hands,  and  labour  is  dear? — Yes. 

6694.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  tliat  if  a  man  wanted  to  cultivate  wheat  or 
wanted  to  cultivate  sugar,  provided  he  paid  wages  according  to  the  rate  of  the  colony  he 
would  not  get  hands  ? — If  the  estates  were  extensive  I  think  he  would  not  get  hands. 

6695.  From  a  scarcity  of  hands  ? — ^Yes. 

6696.  He  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in  regard  to  sugar  than  wheat  ? — I  suppose 
aoC 

6697.  Tue  rate  of  wages  being  very  high  in  Colombia  the  temptation  to  work  is 
proportionably  great  ? — In  reference  to  that  there  are  very  few  the  men  of  the  country 
^Kho  will  work  a^r  they  have  got  just  enough  to  satisfy  their  natural  wants;  they  think 
of  no  more. 

6698.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  number  of  labourers  work  in  a  plantation  with  slaves  ?— - 
I  cannot  say  Uiat  I  have  or  that  I  have  not,  I  never  asked  the  question  what  tiiey 
were. 

6699.  If  any  person  should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  that  fact,  and  to 
assure  this  Committee  that  that  is  the  fact,  you  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny  it  ?^- 
Not  at  all,  because  they  must  hav^  made  their  observations  for  reasons,  and  their 
observations  therefore  must  be  correct,  mine  are  merely  casual  from  visiting  on  different 
Mates. 

'  6700.  If  it  had  so  happened  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates  was  principally  or 
almost  entirely  carried  on  by  free  persons,  could  you  have  remained  ignorant  of  it 
during  the  sixteen  months  you  were  there  ? — Yes,  very  possibly ;  the  Caraccas  are  some 
distance  from  the  estates  I  am  speaking  of,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Alderson's,  but  I 
Was  not  on  the  estate,  except  just  at  the  house. 

6701.  With  respect  to  estates  such  as  Mr.  Alderson's,  had  you  any  earthly  reason  for 
doubting  that  Mr.  Alderson's  estates  were  cultivated  by  slaves  I — I  do  believe  they  were 
Ul  of  them. 

6702.  If  those  estates  had  been  cultivated  by  free  labour,  do  you  believe  you  must 
lave  known  it  during  the  time  you  were  there  ? — I  think  I  must  have  known  it. 

6703.  Besides  those  estates  of  Mr.  Alderson,  if  there  had  been  a  great  proportion,  such 
L  proportion  as  may  be  considered  a  fair  working  of  the  estate's  means  or  free  labour  and 
lot  sUive  labour,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  that  to  have  been  so  without  your  knowing 
t  ?-^I  really  think  not,  I  think  I  must  have  known  it. 

6704.  Your  objects  were  principally  mercantile  ? — Entirely  ;  I  had  no  other  object 
leeides  the  purchase  of  that  estate,  and  when  I  went  to  take  possession  of  the  estate, 

went  into  the  interior  of  the  country;  Mr.  Elisonda,  a  particular  friend  of  the  gen* 
leman  with  whom  I  had  lived  at  Caraccas,  requested  we  could  come  and  spend  a 
lay  or  two  with  him  on  his  estate,  and  Mr.  Ackers  went  with  me  and  staid  two  or 

iiree  days. 

6705.  Your  attention  was  not  particularly  directed  to  the  state  of  society  in  Caraccas, 
sid  you  made  no  inquiry  respecting  the  comparative  cost  of  free  and  slave  labour,  or 
ny  subjects  connectea  with  that  ?— No. 
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6706.  Are  you  in  any  degree  connected  with  the  West  Indies,  in  respect  of  property 
or  interest? — Not  at  all. 

6707.  Have  you  any  interest  in  this  subject  of  inquiry  which  should  induce  you  to 
give  the  representation  you  have  given  ? — None  on  earth. 

6708.  Your  being  in  the  Caraccas  did  not  lead  you  to  inquire  into  subjects  of  this 
nature? — Not  at  all,  I  was  merely  to  go  over  and  purchase  as  joint  attorney  with 
Mr.  Ackers,  that  estate  of  Bolivar^s. 

6709.  You  cannot  state  what  proportion  of  slaves,  as  compared  to  the  black  popobr  |^ 
tion,  is  now  remaining  in  the  Caraccas  ? — Only  from  the  general  history  of  Venezodi. 
I  have  read  that,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  common  circumstances  of  the  country, 
as  amusing. 

6710.  You  cannot  say  whether  of  the  entire  number  which  might  be  in  1821  in  slaveiy 
only  one-fourth  are  now  in  slavery  ? — I  cannot  indeed. 

6711.  Though  you  had  mercantile  pursuits  you  had  no  doubt  some  curiosity  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  labour  by  which  the  estates  were  cultivated  ? — Yes,  in  some 
measure.*' 

6712.  Did  you  see  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  state  whether  or  not  those  particnlir 
estates  were  cultivated  by  free  or  slave  labour  ? — ^That  is  the  reason  I  state  this  from  my 
constant  intercourse  with  the  parties,  but  having  no  object  but  that  I  have  stated,  spending 
a  week  with  one  and  a  week  with  another. 

6713.  Could  you  talk  Spanish  when  you  went  out? — Yes. 

6714.  Did  you  become  intimate  with  any  principal  persons  in  authority? — I  did, 
natives  and  others. 

6715.  Do  you  consider,  that  an  admiral  going  from  his  station  to  the  Caraccas,  and 
going  ashore  there,  had  greater  facilities  for  the  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  slavery,  or  Uie  subject  of  free  or  slave  labour,  or  the  proportions  of  slaves  employed 
upon  the  estates  than  any  private  individual  who  went  tliere  ? — I  am  inclined  to  tbiiik 
he  had  not,  but  an  admiral  of  an  active  mind  might  get  that  information  which  a  private 
person  might  not,  by  the  rank  in  whicii  he  moved. 

671 6.  What  would  be  the  sources  of  information  to  which  he  would  resort  in  tiiit 

Elace,  in  respect  of  the  constituted  authorities,  what  means  would  they  have  of  giving 
im  that  particular  information  ? — ^There  are  many  English  that  are  established  there, 
there  are  leading  n^en  under  the  Colombian  government  at  this  time,  they  would  give 
him  information. 

6717.  Were  not  those  sources  of  information  open  to  you  also? — ^They  were  opes 
to  me. 

6718.  Would  not  a  British  admiral  wishing  to*ascertain  the  statistics  of  the  country, 
especially  if  he  could  speak  Spanish,  possess  ample  opportunities  of  ascertaining  tb(Me 
fects  which  you  did  not  investigate  ? — Most  assuredly  he  would ;  I  rather  think  tbeie 
there  has  been  an  admiral  upon  that  station  who  did  so ;  if  I  mistake  not,  Adminl  I 
Fleming  did.  I  have  heard  speak  of  him  repeatedly ;  I  know  he  was  very  anxious  for 
information,  which  I  have  heard  occasionally  in  common  conversation  where  I  have 
been  visiting  in  families  he  was  particularly  intimate  with  and  living  with. 

6719.  You  have  heard  that  he  was  diligent  in  his  inquiries  there  ? — ^Yes. 

6720.  From  the  sources  to  which  you  know  he  applied,  have  you  reason  to  think  be 
was  likely  to  be  well  informed  ? — I  have  every  reason  to  think  he  was  weU  informed, 
and  I  would  not  put  any  remark  of  mine  against  any  representation  he  might  make;  be 
was  more  likely  to  be  well  informed  than  I  am. 

6721.  You  state  this  from  the  sources  of  information  which  you  know  were  open  to 
him,  and  the  investigations  which  you  understand  he  has  made? — Yes. 

6722.  You  think  that  any  information  he  has  given  to  this  Committee  respecting  (be 
Caraccas  rests  on  good  authority? — I  should  think  so,  indeed. 

6723.  Do  you  know  what  the  man  was  imprisoned  for  whom  they  made  a  rise  tt 
deliver  ? — Yes,  he  was  in  prison  on  suspicion  only  that  he  was  a  leading  man,  and  had 
caused  disturbances  in  the  place,  and  had  written  placards,  proclamations  and  other 
things,  and  from  that  was  placed^  in  prison,  and  when  the  rising  took  place,  the  Uaeks 
wanted  that  man  to  put  at  the  head  of  them. 

6724.  He  had  been  an  officer  in  Bolivar's  army  ? — Yes. 

6725.  Was  the  country  at  that  time  in  a  settled  state,  or  was  there  any  differepce  d 
opinion  between  any  branches  of  the  legislature  ? — ^There  were. 

6Z26.  There  were  two  parties? — Yes. 
,^727',  He  was  of  one  party  ? — ^Yes. 
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'  6728.  And  there  were  many  persons  on  the  other  side  ? — Yes. 

6729.  The  country,  as  to  politics,  was  in  a  veiy  distracted  state  ? — Not  immediately 
then  ;  they  were  smoothing  down  into  a  very  settled  condition. 

6730.  They  had  not  smoothed  down  quite? — No. 

6731.  When  you  are  supposed  to  state  the  importance  you  attach  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Admiral  Flemiog,  do  you  mean  on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  estates  in 
the  Caraccas ;  do  you  mean  to  state  that  if  he  had  represented  to  the  Committee  that 
-some  of  Mr.  Alderson's  estates  were  cultivated  by  free  labour  and  some  by  slave 
labour,  you  mnst  have  been  wrong  in  the  representation  that  there  were  slaves  there, 
and  that  he  must  be  fight  ? — ^No,  I  do  not,  because  I  only  spoke  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge;  I  said  I  had  heard  of  none  free,  or  seen  any,  and  if  Admiral  Fleming 
jias  g^ven  information  that  part  of  Alderson's  estates  were  worked  by  free  labour, 
as  to  those  estates  only,  I  should  have  strongly  had  my  doubts  and  supposed  he  was 
incorrect. 

6732.  When  you  say  that  he  was  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  and  that  you  conceived 
those  inquiries  were  likely  to  afford  him  the  fullest  information,  are  you  aware  of 
Admiral  Fleming  having  very  particular  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ? — No, 
not  at  all. 

•  6733.  Yon  never  saw  a  speech  of  Admiral  Fleming  made  in  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh  ? 
-»No,  I  do  not  know  that  1  heard  of  him  even  by  name  until  I  got  into  the  Caraccas, 
and  that  was  by  mixing  with  families  he  was  particularly  intimate  with. 

6734.  You  mentioned  that  on  the  insurrection  being  put  down,  amongst  other 
evidences  you  discovered  of  the  designs  of  the  rebels,  that  in  case  they  had  been  sue- 
cessiiil  they  had  intended  to  exterminate  the  white  people  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  genera 
impression. 

6735.  Did  they  furnish  from  their  placards,  or  from  any  other  source,  any  information 
how  they  intended  to  cultivate  the  colony  ? — No,  they  were  incapable,  from  what  I 
could  learn,  of  forming  an  estimation  of  tne  kind,  their  plan  was  a  wild  one,  and  the 
placard  they  left  behind  them  was  equally  so ;  the  man  they  shot  was  to  have  been 
Prince  of  Venezuela. 

6736.  Was  he  a  slave  ? — I  rather  think  hot. 

6737.  Was  there  any  insurrection  among  the  slaves  at  the  period  ? — Not  immediately 
tt  that  period ;  but  there  has  been  since ;  that  I  refer  to  was  the  blacks  against  the 
whites.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  insurrection  at  the  time  confining  itself  to  slaves 
entirely. 

6738.  Civil  war  has  unfortunately jraged,  and  is  unfortunately  raging  in  Venezuela,  is 
it  not  ? — Not  at  this  time  I  think. 

6739.  Civil  war  did  rage  at  that  time,  did  it  not,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Bolivar  ? — Immediately  after  the  death  of  Bolivar,  certainly  not ;  we  had  a  dread  of  it 
tt  the  time  the  blacks  rose ;  but  there  was  no  civil  war. 

6740.  Was  there  not  ground  for  supposing  there  was  the  same  state  of  desire  which 
had  previously  existed  in  the  history  of  Colombia,  when  there  was  a  struggle  between 
the  two  contending  parties  ? — No. 

6741.  There  was  no  struggle  of  parties  then  ? — No. 

6742.  What  gave  rise  to  the  insurrection  ?—  From  the  hostility  of  the  blacks  to  the 
whiles,  that  was  the  general  impression. 

6743.  It  was  quite  tranquil  at  the  death  of  Bolivar,  there  was  no  contest  for  the 
Supremacy? — None. 

6744.  Do  the  people  of  colour  associate  on  good  terms  with  the  white  people,  or 
^o^  ? — ^They  generally  do. 

6745.  There  is  no  great  hostility  existing  between  them  ? — None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

6746.  The  people  of  colour  are  the  friends  of  order  and  the  maintenance  of  property, 
na  was  evinced  upon  this  occasion  ? — Yes. 

6747.  When  you  speak  of  free  persons  are  you  speaking  of  the  Peons,  the  natives  of 
Oie  country,  or  of  that  class  of  persons  who  you  have  stated  were  considered  white, 
although  in  point  of  fact  they  are  coloured  ? — I  speak  of  Peons,  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  whites. 

■  6748,  They  were  all  friends  of  order  ? — Yes. 

6749.. One  as  much  as  the  other? — Yes ;  I  really  think  so. 
6750.  You  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  West  Indies  ? — None. 

■  6751.  Or  with  the  result  of  Ae  decision  which  the  Government  of  this  country  Tns&?| 
come  to  with  respect  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  1— ^one  ^x  «J\  \  \  h?«oX  w^\  '^^^'^ 
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on  one  simple  mission,  which  was,  anderatandingthe  language,  to  pimAase  an  estate;  tiie 
centleman  who  acted  with  me  by  power  of  attorney  was  liring  there,  and  thoagfa  irdi 
known  and  established  in  a  house  in  England,  they  tlionght  it  as  well  to  haye  a  peisoD  to 
act  conjointly  with  him,  and  having  performed  the  mission  and  taken  possession  of  ^ 
estate,  there  my  mission  ceased,  and  my  connexion  with  the  country. 

6752.  Were  there  any  slaves  upon  the  estate  you  purchased  ? — Yes,  very  few;  bat 
some  fSew  that  belonged  to  Bolivar's  fisunily,  and  they  are  now  working  on  the  estate  oofr 
jointly  with  the  people  of  the  country,  the  Peons ;  I  was  about  to  mention  that  I  was  cov- 
fident  in  some  instances  the  slaves  and  free  men  work  together,  for  there  are  both  on  die 
estate  with  which  I  was  then  concerned ;  I  had  no  interest  in  it  i^tever. 

6753.  They  mixed  together  without  any  confusion  ?^-Ye8. 

6754.  You  speak  of  the  Peons? — ^Yes,  and  slaves  intermixed,  nor  is  there  any  jealonif. 

6755.  It  all  goes  on  quite  well,  and  the  Peons  work  cheerfuUly  ? — Most  assuredly. 

6756.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  emancipated  slaves  upon  the  estate  T — Voi 
I  rather  think  not. 

6757.  What  became  of  Bolivar's  slaves  when  they  were  emancipated? — I  have  no 
knowledge. 

6758.  What  was  the  mode  of  cultivation  of  that  estate? — ^It  had  originally  been  cuHi- 
▼ated  as  a  cocoa  and  coffee  estate  and  sugar,  but  it  is  now  lying  idle ;  there  are  tiie 
remains  of  the  old  cocoa  an^  coffee  estates,  but  they  have  never  b^en  worked  since  the 
extirpation  of  the  old  Spaniaras  from  Colombia. 

Mr.  John  Ford  Pyke^  called  in ;  and  examined, 

6759.  HAVE  you  ever  been  in  Cuba? — Yes. 

6760.  What  length  of  time  were  you  there  ? — I  have  been  there  backwards  and  forwards 
since  1819. 

6761.  Have  you  been  in  the  interior  of  the  country? — Only  once,  for  two  days. 

6762.  Have  you  had  the  means,  during  your  residence  there,  at  any  time,  of  knowii^ 
how  estates  were  cultivated? — No,  I  have  not. 

6763.  When  were  you  in  the  interior? — ^I  was  there  only  two  days;  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  coffee  estate  I  was  on. 

6764.  Your  intercourse  with  persons  there  has  furnished  you  with  no  information  oa 
die  subject  of  free  labour  ? — ^I  never  made  any  particular  enquiries  about  it. 

6765.  Were  you  summoned  to  attend  this  Committee? — ^Yes. 

6766.  Did  you  come  from  Liverpool  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

6767.  By  order  of  the  Chairman? — Yes;  I  was  in  Wales  when  I  received  it. 

6768.  You  have  been  brought  to  London  on  purpose  to  give  evidence  here  ? — Yes. 

6769.  Yon  know  nothing  of  the  cultivation  of  the  island  ? — Nothing  at  all ;  I  ban 
been  on  one  coffee  estate  during  my  visit  there,  and  I  bad  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
One  sugar  estate,  so  that  I  have  been  living  there  without  seeing  the  cultivation  of  the 
country. 

6770.  Do  you  know  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  country  as  tovompaUoiy 
manumission  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

.0 

William  Watson,  Esquire,  called  in ;  and  examined. 

6771.  HAVE  you  ever  been  in  the  Caraccas? — Yes. 

6772.  When  were  you  there  ? — I  was  there  from  1810  to  1814. 

6773.  Have  you  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proportion  which  the  slave  populatioB 
in  the  Caraccas  bears  to  die  white  ? — I  have  not  turned  my  attention  to  that  subject  for  i 
long  time,  and  I  do  not  exactlv  recollect  the  proportion. 

6774.  Were  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  estates  were  cultivated  at  that  time?— 
I  was  not  interested  in  the  cultivation,  but  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  coffee  plantations,  and  of 
one  or  two  sugar  plantations. 

6775.  Were  they  cultivated  at  that  time  by  slave  or  free  labour  ? — ^I  believe  they  wen 
partly  cultivated  by  both. 

6776.  When  you  speak  of  free  labour,  do  you  speak  of  the  labour  of  the  PeonSy  or 
those  who  have  been  slaves  ? — ^With  respect  to  field  labour  it  was  principally  natife 
Indians. 

677T,  Did  they  work  with  the  sUc? es  ?^— They  worked  at  the  time  they  were  taking  off 
the  crop  f  they  had  as  many  slaves  as  wouiVd  Vee^  dnwu  ^^ii^^'^vsidkeq)  the  ooffse 
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tpB9  in  Older;  than  they  hi^  for  the  purpose  of  taking  off  the  crop ;  they  came  from 
he  banksof  thieOronooko.  • 

6778.  Did  you  know  of  any  instances  of  persons  who  had  heen  previously  slaves,  and 
lad  been  emancipated,  woiking  in  the  cultivation  of  the  field  ? — ^I  have  known  several 
xietances  where  the  slaves  were  manas^  altogether  by  persons  who  had  been  slaves ;  the 
proprietors  of  estates  princitnJly  resided  in  the  Caraccas,  and  left  the  management  to  the 
overseers ;  I  was  strack  with  the  circumstance,  that  the  managers  of  estates  were  almost 
altogether  coloured  people,  or  black  persons  who  had  been  emancipated. 

6779.  What  descnption  of  estates  were  they? — ^Principally  small  coffee  plantations. 

6780.  They  were  worked  by  free  people  principally  ? — No  ;  the  principal  people  who 
did  the  labour  upon  the  estates  were  slaves;  but  1  have  known  slaves  who  have  obtained 
&eir  liberty,  and  were  upon  the  plantation,  and  were  appointed  overseers  by  the  pro- 
prietors. 

6781.  The  emancipated  slaves  were  appointed  overseers  on  the  estates  ? — Yes,  the  man 
who  had  gained  his  freedom  by  his  exertions;  I  know  several  instances  of  that  on  coflfee 


6782.  In  what  part  of  the  Caraccas  was  this  ? — In  the  Vale  of  Chaedo. 

6783.  What  might  be  the  number  of  persons  cultivating  the  estate  ? — ^Theyare  generally 
small  estates;  there  were  not  a  great  many  negroes  upon  them. 

6784.  Where  did  the  proprietor  reside?— In  the  town  of  Caraccas,  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles ;  the  valley  is  immediately  contiguous  to  the  town,  and  extends  to  that. 

6785.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Alderson  ? — Yes. 

6786.  Did  you  know  his  estates? — He  had  no  estates  when  I  was  there. 

6787.  You  were  not  there  at  the  time  when  any  edict  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
was  issued,  were  you  ? — Yes ;  there  were  two  or  three  different  times  proclamations  by 
the  contending  parties  that  those  slaves  who  took  up  arms  in  the  cause  should  be 
emancipated. 

6788.  When  the  commotion  subsided,  what  became  of  the  slaves  ?— I  believe  they 
generally  returned  to  the  plantations  at  the  end  of  the  war.  I  was  informed  by  the  pro- 
prietor uiat  he  did  not  lose  by  the  system  altogether  more  than  two  or  three  persons. 

6789.  Did  they  return  as  nee  people  or  slaves? — ^They  returned  as  slaves;  all  persons 
of  property  were  against  the  system,  and  it  was  put  down. 

6790.  In  the  time  of  commotion  the  parties  who  promised  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
held  out  that  as  a  boon,  with  a  view  to  attaching  them  to  them  in  the  contest  ? — ^Yes. 

6791.  When  the  contest  was  over,  the  slaves  went  back  as  slaves  to  the  properties  of 
their  former  owners  ? — Yes. 

6792.  What  should  you  state  was  the  general  condition  of  the  labourer  by  whom  cul- 
tivation was  carried  on  during  the  period  you  were  in  the  Caraccas  ? — Tlie  greater  part  of 
the  cultivation  by  slaves ;  the  free  labourers  were  called  in  during  crop  time,  and  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  labour  was  to  be  carried  on. 

6793.  Are  you  speaking  of  a  sUpply  of  Peons  for  this  purpose  ? — Yes,  I  allude  to 
them ;  they  were  native  Peons,  they  were  not  black. 

6794.  They  had  never  been  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? — No,  never. 

6795.  Are  you  still  connected  with  the  Caraccas? — No,  I  have  relinquished  any  con- 
nexion with  that  country  since  1814. 

6796.  Have  you  been  in  communication  or  correspondence  with  it  since  ? — No,  I  have 
bad  very  little  correspondence ;  I  have  had  little  opportunity. 

6797.  Are  you  much  acquainted  with  what  has  been  going  on  since  you  left  it? — No; 
I  have  had  very  little  opportunity  of  seeing  what  has  been  going  on  since  I  left  it. 

6798.  Are  you  aware  of  any  subsequent  edict  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  since 
you  left  the  Caraccas  ? — I  have  heard  generally,  and  seen  it  published,  that  there  had 
been,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars. 

6799.  You  have  been  in  Trinidad  ? — I  have;  I  was  in  Trinidad  from  1803  to  1807. 

6800.  You  left  the  Caraccas  in  1814  ? — Yes. 

6801.  Since  that  time  you  have  known  very  little  of  what  has  taken  place,  except  by 
newspapers,  and  what  is  common  to  every  man  here  ? — Just  so. 

6802.  Withtespect  to  the  decree  of  manumission  issued  by  Bolivar  in  1821,  and  tlie 
effect  of  it,  can  you  give  any  information  ? — ^No. 

6803.  Of  the  present  condition  of  the  population  of  that  district  you  know  nothing? — 

No. 

6804.  Even  before  you  left  ihe  Caraccas,  you  saw  the  free  blacks  industrious  and 
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working? — ^Yes,  they  were  generally  employed  in  the  culttv&tion^  and  I  thovight  they 
were  a  better  set  of  people  than  the  free  blacks  in  our  islands. 

6805.  The  situation  of  overseer  is  one  of  trust? — Yes. 

6806.  You  stated  that  frequently  the  free  blacks  were  selected  for  that  confidential  ap- 
pointment having  obtained  their  situation  by  their  exertions,  and  were  entrusted  by  the 
proprietors,  they  living  in  the  Caraccas  ?-— Yes ;  they  did  not  occur  frequently,  but  it 
struck  me  as  being  very  different  from  that  I  had  seen  in  our  own  islands. 

6807.  You  thought  that  the  best  proof  of  their  past  industry  and  good  condact  ? — ^Yei. 

6808.  That  was  in  1819? — ^In  1810,  when  I  went  there. 

6809.  They  were  rewarded  by  their  masters,  by  being  placed  in  a  situation  of  tmstaiid 
confidence? — Yes;  the  system  of  slavery  in  Spanish  colonies  is  very  different  from  ouis,    ^ 

6810.  It  is  much  milder  than  in  our  islands? — Yes;  a  man  has  an  opportuni^of 
paying  up  for  his  freedom  as  he  can  save  it,  and  when  he  pays  as  much  as  the  judge  thinb 
is  his  value,  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  master,  but  upon  the  judge. 

6811.  These  mild  laws  have  produced  an  effect  upon  their  character  which  you  thought 
extraordinary  ? — Yes,  I  thought  they  were  a  much  more  industrious  set  than  the  blacks  I 
had  seen  in  our  islands. 

6812.  Did  you  ascribe  that  to  the  difference  in  the  law? — I  should  ascribe  it  to  the 
great  stimulus  to  exertion,  that  a  man  who  had  a  prospect  of  attaining  his  freedom  by  his 
labour,  would  make  great  exertions  to  obtain  it. 

6813.  You  would  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  blacks  are  susceptible  of  the  stimulnt 
common  to  other  human  beings  who  were  well  treated  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

6814.  They  will  exert  themselves  and  labour  hard  to  raise  themselves  in  society? — I 
consider  that  the  most  powerful  stimulus  in  the  woild  is  a  man  labouring  to  gain  his 
freedom. 

6815.  A  black  man  working  under  that  stimulus,  works  very  hard  and  is  very  indus- 
trious ? — ^Yes.  I  have  been  told  by  planters  in  Louisiana,  that  when  they  put  the  peopte 
to  task,  they  got  a  great  deal  more  out  of  them  than  they  could  by  any  other  system ;  and 
I  should  suppose  if  tha  stimulus  was  generally  tried,  of  people  being  allowed  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  by  their  exertions,  they  would  be  much  more  industrious. 

6816.  Are  you  of  opinion,  from  what  you  saw  of  these  people,  that  the  blacks  when 
free  would  cease  to  work  ? — I  think  if  a  man  had  been  a  long  time  accustomed  to  labour, 
he  would  not  cease  after  he  got  his  freedom,  if  he  got  it  by  that  stimulus. 

6817.  You  have  no  apprehension ,  whatever  that  blacks,  when  emancipated,  would 
refuse  to  work  for  hire  ? — The  great  thing  would  be  to  give  him  a  motive  for  work ;  in 
that  country  a  man  would  not  require  to  work  more  than  one  day  in  the  week  to  support 
himself. 

6818.  Are  you  not  of  opinion,  from  what  you  saw,  that  the  blacks  would  equally  desire 
to  obtain  money? — ^There  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

6819.  If  money  could  be  obtained  only  by  work,  have  you  any  doubt  that  the  stimulus 
would  operate  upon  them  ? — I  believe  that  the  stimulus  of  obtaining  freedom  by  purchase 
will  induce  them  to  work  more  than  any  thing  else,  but  I  do  not  believe  after  they  have 
got  their  freedom  they  would  work  as  hard ;  there  is  no  object ;  they  can  feed  themself es 
on  one  day's  labour. 

6820.  Do  you  think,  judging  from  the  conduct  of  the  overseers,  who  you  say  were  ap- 
pointed to  situations  of  trust,  that  with  freedom  they  lose  all  taste  for  the  comforts  ofwe^ 
and  relapse  into  a  savage  state  ? — I  think  any  man  who  had  worked  for  his  freedom 
would  not  be  so  likely  to  go  back  again. 

6821.  Is  the  situation  of  overseer  one  of  extreme  hard  labour? — No. 

6822.  Any  man  being  employed  as  an  overseer  when  free,  does  not  prove  that  he  would 
be  a  hard  labourer  ? — No. 

6823.  Was  not  that  the  reward  of  great  exertion  of  field  labour  ? — It  is  the  reward  of 
great  confidence;  I  do  not  conceive  there  is  any  very  hard- labour  on  a  coffee  estate. 

6824.  Was  it  not  coupled  with  the  long  term  of  labour? — I  do  not  know  the  length  of 
time,  but  it  shows  the  great  confidence  of  his  owner. 

6825.  Was  it  on  many  estates  where  it  happened  that  an  emancipated  slave  had  been 
appointed  an  overseer  on  a  coffee  estate  ?  —  I  noticed  it  in  two  or  three  instances  in  the 
Caraccas,  but  I  am  not  aware  in  how  many  instances  it  occurred. 

6826.  Labour  is  scarce  in  the  Caraccas,  is  it  not?  —  No,  I  should  rather  say  it  was 
abundant. 

682Z.  You  are  referring  to  a  former  period  ? — Yes. 
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6828«  €?an  yoa  state  what  became  of  the  slaves  generally  after  emancipation?  —  I 
noticed  them  at  work,  and  several  of  them  were  raising  provisions. 

6829.  Do  you  know  whether  they  worked  on  the  plantations  for  hire  at  all  ?  — I  rather 
iiink  they  generally  got  a  little  ground  of  their  own;  the  proprietors  of  estates  had  no 
occasion  to  hire  men  permanently  on  their  properties;  they  generally  had  as  many  slaves 
IS  were  necessary  to  keep  their  estates  in  order,  except  during  crop  time. 

6830.  When  there  was  work  for  them,  they  were  willing  to  work  ?  —  Yes,  they  were 
sblufdd  to  work  to  maintain  theinselves. 

6831.  There  was  no  great  occasion  for  field  labour  in  your  time,  was  there  ? — There 
vras  sometimes  at  those  particular  periods ;  the  principal  part  of  the  estates  had  slaves 
sufficient  to  keep  the  estate  in  order,  except  during  crop  time. 

6832.  What  do  you  mean  when  vou  say  they  were  obliged  to  work  ? — A  man  cannot 
eodst  without  working  in  a  certain  degree.       • 

6833.  They  work^  for  their  subsistence  ?  -f-  Yes. 

6834.  They  were  not  in  possession  of  means,  by  which,  supposing  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom,  they  could  have  subsisted  without  working  ? — No. 

6835.  Were  there  any  number  of  persons  between  white  and  black  in  the  Caraccas? 
Yes,  a  very  considerable  coloured  population. 

6836.  Was  that  coloured  population  industrious  ?  —  In  general. 

6837.  They  were  all  free,  were  not  they  ? — ^There  were  some  slaves;  coloured  people 
also. 

6838.  The  larger  part  of  the  coloured  population  were  free  ?  —  Yes. 

6839.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  sugar  estates  in  tlie  Caraccas? 
— I  was  on  a  sugar  estate  one  or  two  days,  but  my  information  is  very  cursory  upon  that 
subject. 

6840.  The  occasions  to  which  you  refer  where  you  have  known  one  or  two  persons 
previously  slaves  employed  as  overseers,  were  the  cases  of  coffee  estates  T  —  Yes,  small 
Goflfee  estates. 

6841.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  only  one  or  two  ?  —  That  was  all  that  came  un- 
der my  observation,  and  it  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance. 

6842.  You  were  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  expecting  slaves  to  work  after  they  were 
made  free,  provided  they  were  supplied  with  the  means  of  raising  their  provisions,  and 
supporting  themselves  ?  —  Yes. 

6843.  There  would  be  wanting  some  stimulus  to  induce  them  to  work  ?  —  Yes. 

6844.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  any  other  of  our  Colonies  ?  —  I  have  seen  a  little 
of  the  cultivation ;  I  vras  never  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar;  I  have  been  on  some 
of  the  estates  in  Trinidad ;  I  returned  to  Trinidad  in  1808,  and  remained  a  year;  from 
1808  till  the  latter  end  of  1809  I  was  in  Trinidad. 

6845.  Did  you  go  tO  Mexico  ?  — Yes,  I  went  to  Mexico  in  1823. 

6846.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  slavery  in  Mexico  in  1823  ? — I  never  saw 
any  slaves  in  Mexico. 

6847.  Do  you  believe  there  were  no  slaves  there  ?  —  I  suppose  there  might  have  been 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  were  no  slaves  upon  the  coast  in  that  year. 

6848.  Were  there  any  plantations  of  sugar,  coffee  or  cocoa  in  Mexico  ?  —  Plantations 
had  been  made  of  sugar  at  one  period  by  slaves  in  Quimavaca,  but  I  was  never  there. 

6849.  Did  you  go  into  the  interior  ?  —  I  went  as  far  as  the  city. 

6850.  Did  you  pass  any  estates  ?  —  I  never  saw  any  estates  to  any  extent. 

6851.  Are  Uiere  any  people  of  colour  there? — The  native  population  there  are  not 
white  people,  they  are  an  Indian  race. 

6852.  Did  you  see  any  persons  bearing  the  marks  of  African  origin? — One  or  two  only; 
they  were  very  rare. 

6853.  Did  they  appear  remarkably  idle?  — No  more  than  the  native  population;  they 
are  all  an  idle  race  of  people. 

6854.  They  were  not  more  degraded,  or  more  idle  or  beggarly  in  their  appearance  than 
the  rest  of  the  population? — No. 

6855.  You  would  infer  that  they  were  not  more  unwilling  to  work  than  the  rest? — No; 
they  worked  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  live. 

6856.  What  are  the  general  habits  of  Mexico;  are  they  those  of  exertion?  — I  never 
saw. much  exertion;  the  management  of  property  is  by  keeping  the  people  in  debt,  and 
keeping  them  on  the  estates  by  that  means. 

6857.  Have  you  seen  the  mines  there  ?  — I  have. 

6858.  That  is  pretty  hard  labour,  is  it  not?  — Yes. 
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€850.  How  are  the  parties  kept  under  control? — Where  there  a  m  wmna  dimate^ad 
a  proprietor  wants  to  get  persons  on  his  property,  he  adnmces  them  a  certain  sma  of 
money ;  if  there  is  a  man  who  wants  to  get  married,  he  advances  80  or  40  dollars  to  let 
him  out  in  the  world ;  the  only  way  he  can  get  that  man  to  work  on  the  estate  is,  by  help- 
ing him  in  debt ;  a  great  part  of  the  labour  I  saw  upon  the  estates  is  through  that  tpum. 

6860.  Do  you  ki»Dw  any  thing  of  the  truck  system  in  £ngland  ?  —  No,  but  I  concHfi 
it  is  the  same. 

6861.  Have  you  heard  of  manufiatcturers  supplying  their  labourers  with  articles  of  Ai 
first  necessity,  giving  them  credit?  —  Yes. 

6862.  Thai  is  not  very  different  from  this  system  ? — It  is  something  of  the  aame  kind; 
the  proprietors  of  estates  supplied  them  with  every  thing  they  wanted,  and  particnlsris 
their  wmes;  they  got  them  uways  in  debt  through  that  system,  giving  them  finely  im 
clothes. 

6863.  In  general,  those  parties  were  not  at  liberty  to  leave  their  work  ?  —  No ;  if  Ifaif 
left  the  plantation,  Uiev  sent  soldiers  after  them,  as  if  they  were  deserters. 

6864.  In  England  they  send  bailifis  after  them  under  similar  circumstances? — Yes. 

6865.  Had  you  any  extensive  experience  of  the  parties  living  in  this  state  ?  — All  Hm 
plantations  I  saw  on  me  coast  in  Uie  warm  climate  of  Mexico,  were  principell j  mansgsd 
m  that  wav ;  I  know  an  instance  of  an  American  gentleman  who  brought  out  a  sugar  unll, 
and  placea  it  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Tamasi ;  he  tried  to  raise  sugar  for  the  purpon 
of  distilling  it;  but  he  had  to  abandon  it,  he  could  not  get  the  natives  to  work  for  him. 

6866.  Who  were  the  persons  he  endeavoured  to  procure?-— The  natives  of  the  countiy. 

6867.  The  habits  of  the  country  are  not  those  of  close  exertion,  unless  where  they  sre 
obliged  to  undergo  it  ?  —  No;  without  that  system  they  could  not  manage  any  propei^; 
the  people  would  not  work  for  a  week  together ;  they  would  be  constantly  leaving  ni 
place. 

6868.  Yon  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  any  laborious  cultivatioii  wA 
the  blacks,  unless  they  were  under  some  constant  obligation  to  work  of  some  kind  m 
other?— Yes. 

6869.  You  are  speaking  of  native  Indians?  —  Yes;  I  believe  the  black  populatioo 
would  not  work  witnout  being  stimulated. 

6870.  You  think  that  the  stimulus  of  want  and  a  desire  of  comfort  are  not  soflicieBtf 
—The  stimulus  of  want  would  not  go  far  in  that  market,  for  one  day's  labour  would  sap 
ply  him  for  a  fortnight,  and  that  is  &e  cause  of  their  not  labouring  on  the  coast  of  Mexico. 

6871.  Would  not  the  desire  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  coupled  with  the  others  ope- 
rate ? — I  have  no  idea  that  the  negro  has  much  stimulus  of  that  kind,  from  a  desire  ftr 
the  conveniences  of  life. 

6872.  Have  not  the  overseers  in  Mexico  a  desire  for  the  comforts  of  life  ?  — They  live 
the  same  as  the  Peons. 

6873.  Neither  in  the  ftimiture  of  their  houses  nor  their  dress  ?  —  All  the  fumitun  of 
their  houses  was  very  trifling ;  the  ftimiture  of  the  house  belonged  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  for  his  use  when  he  comes  there;  they  are  fed,  I  believe,  with  the  same  as  tiie  Ptsoi 
have. 

6874.  Had  you  opportunities  of  ascertainiog  that  they  did  live  as  the  slaves  lived  apn 
the  estates  of  which  tney  were  overseers  ?  —  I  never  had  such  an  opportunity;  this  WMS  G| 
man  in  a  class  of  society  that  I  never  saw  him  eat  his  dinner,  but  I  understood  theylifsd 
as  the  other  Peons ;  that  it  did  not  raise  them  into  a  distinct  class  of  society. 

6875.  Though  an  overseer,  he  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  slaves  in  habit  and  •/ 
manners  ? —  I  apprehend  so.  ^ 

.6876.  Were  you  in  Cuba  at  all  ? —  1  was  in  the  Havanna  for  two  days  on  my  paaHfi  {^ 
home. 

6877.  Never  on  any  other  occasion?  —  No. 

6878.  You  have  been  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  ?  —  I  have  been  in  Lonisiaa^ 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Alabama. 

6879.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  cultivation  in  the  tropical  climates  by  free  labour?—  t 
No,  I  presume  sugar  is  cultivated ;  I  never  saw  any  sugar  cultivated  by  free  labour;  a-  |^ 
cept  to  the  limited  degree  to  which  it  is  cultivated  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  it  is  very  h^  ^ 
in  price  there.  ^ 

6880.  Where  do  they  get  their  sugar  from  ? — It  is  made  in  the  district  where  slgfci 
were  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  it  at  Quemavaca. 

6881.  Is  that  a  state  belonging  to  Mexico  ?  —  It  is  a  district  of  the  country  in  the  wj 
interior  of  Mexico,  within  a  short  distance  oiOae  c\V^. 
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6888.  All  dMMgartlicyiiie  is  made -there?  — Yet;  it  is  taken  by  land  to  Vera  Cniz. 

6883.  Whether  that  is  the  case  now  you  do  not  know? — No ;  I  left  Mesico  in  1630. 

6884.  Is  there  any  import  of  sugar  into  Mexico  ? — No,  it  is  prohibited. 

6885.  Is  there  an^  export  of  sugar  from  Mexico  ? — No;  they  hardly  grow  enough  for 
hnr  own  oonsumption,  there  is  not  much  more  than  enough ;  there  is  none  exported. 

'   6886.  State  ihe  district  in  which  sugar  is  grown  ?— It  is  called  Quemavaca,  and  it  is 
Bo  the  south  of  Mexico,  between  Mexico  and  Acapulco. 

6887.  Did  you  go  there  ?— No. 

6888.  Do  you  know  the  state  of  cultivation  from  hearsay?  —From  frbai  I  have  heard. 

6889.  Is  it  from  thence  that  the  whole  of  Mexico  is  supplied  with  sugar? — ^Yes,  it  is 
Buried  firom  thence  as  iar  as  the  border  of  the  United  States  in  Louisiana. 

6890.  Does  sugar  enter  much  into  the  consumption  of  the  Mexicans  ? — ^A  great  deal, 
but  principally  this  brown  sugar,  called  Villoncillo,  made  with  all  the  molasses  in  it; 
the  better  class  of  people  use  white  sugar.  When  I  was  in  that  country  the  sugar  I  used 
eoHt  me  upwards  of  a  shilling  a  pound.  It  was  clayed  sugar  of  a  very  inferior  quality, 
and  it  cost  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  near  where  it  is  manufactured,  from  three  dollars  and  a 
quarter  to  three  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  arobe  of  25  pounds. 

6891.  What  may  be  the  proportion  of  price  of  that  sugar  to  sugar  of  a  similar  quality 
in  Sngland  ? — Sugar  at  the  place  of  manu&cture  is  as  dear  as  it  is  in  this  country ;  I 
oonnder  it  inferior  to  brown  muscovado  sugar,  it  is  so  badly  manufectured. 

6899.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  any  export  of  sugar  from  the  Caraccas  ?-"There 
was  none  when  I  was  there,  the  price  v^as  a  prohibition  to  that. 

6893.  You  have  not  been  there  since  1814  ? — No. 

6894.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  from  any  source  that  since  that  there  had  been 
■I  export?— -I  have  never  heard  of  any ;  but  the  price  of  sugar  when  I  was  in  the  Ca- 
raccas was  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  it  alt(^ther« 

6895.  If  an  export  Ins  now  taken  place  the  price  must  have  materially  £illen  ? — ^I  sup- 
pose 00. 

Herbert  Townsend  Bowen^  Esq.  called  in,  and  Examined. 

'6696.  HAVE  you  been  resident  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  ?— Eleven  years. 

4697.  Have  you  recently  come  from  thence? — I  left  it  on  the  11th  of  August  last 
yesr. 

6898.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  estates  or  to  the  genend 
dHoacter  of  the  slave  population  in  Trinidad  ? — No,  I  merely  had  the  administration  of 
•a  estate  there  for  a  short  time  by  the  death  of  a  friend ;  I  was  one  of  his  residuary  lega- 


6899.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  free  labourers  in  the  island  of  Trinidad  ? — ^The 
:  iMe  which  was  under  my  administration,  as  acting  for  the  executor  of  the  deceased 

pirty,  was  cultivated  by  free  labour  for  the  space  of  ten  months  or  little  more,  from  ten 
(^twelve  months. 

6900.  How  did  that  turn  out? — ^A  very  unprofitable  speculation ;  so  much  so,  that  we 
shmdoned  the  estate,  and  sold  it  for  about  a  fourth  of  its  value. 

-6901.  What  description  of  free  labourers  was  it  that  you  obtained  ? — ^What  we  call  the 
Spanish  Peons;  they  are  inhabitants  or  natives  of  the  Spanish  main,  free  men  of 
Baknir. 

6902.  In  what  manner  did  they  apply  themselves,  so  long  as  they  were  upon  the  estate, 
O  the  labour  appointed,  so  as  to  renoer  the  concern  so  unprofitable  as  you  have  stated  ? 
-^I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  themselves,  not  being  per8<maliy 
tti  the  estate  myself;  my  employment  was  chiefly  in  town,  and  we  employed  a  manager 
•t  400  dollars  a  year  to  look  after  those  labourers. 

6003.  Were  you  given  to  understand  what  the  causes  were  which  prevented  your 
thriving  advantage  from  this  species  of  cultivation? — ^The  very  indolent  manner  in  which 
fiey  worked ;  we  found  that  the  monies  that  we  paid  them  for  labour  exceeded  the  profit 
.dived  from  the  cocoa  and  the  produce. 

6904.  Was  it  a  cocoa  estate  r — ^A  cocoa  and  coffee  and  cinnamon  and  cloves  estates. 

6905.  What  number  were  employed  upon  the  estate  ? — From  six  to  seven ;  sometimes 
¥e  had  more  and  sometimes  we  had  less. 

6906.  Were  there  any  slaves  employed  upon  the  same  estate  ? — No,  none  at  the  time ; 
here  were  formerly ;  but  during  tlie  time  that  I  had  charge  of  the  estate,  there  we,^ 
lone. 
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6907 — 8.  Were  they  uniform  in  their  manner  of  attendance  upon  the  estate  ?— No,  it 
appeared  from  the  manager  immediately  after  payment  they  became  very  inactive. 

6909.  When  they  received  their  wages  they  did  not  continue  working,  but  became 
idle  ? — Yes,  their  chief  neglect  was  immediately  after  receiving  their  wages. 

6910.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  person  in  Trinidad  who  has  made  a  similar 
experiment  to  this  to  which  you  refer? — No,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other;  this 
estate  was  bought  under  peculiar  circumstances ;  it  was  bought  without  the  slaves,  aod 
when  we  had  it  we  had  no  slaves  at  all ;  we  cultivated  it  wi£  Spanish  Peons. 

6911.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  slaves  after  they  have  been  emancipated  have  hired 
themselves  out  to  properties  for  wages  ? — No,  not  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of;  they 
chiefly  employed  themselves  as  tradesmen,  or  as  cultivators  of  Guinea  grass^  or  as  cul- 
tivators of  provisions. 

6912.  Is  that  the  ordinary  occupation  of  those  persons  ? — Yes. 

6913.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  them  who,  under  the  Order  in  Council,  ia 
Trinidad,  have  purchased  their  freedom,  and  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  cos-  U 
ducted  themselves  generally  after  they  have  purchased  their  freedom  ? — I  have  no  pv*  u 
sonal  knowledge  of  any  slave  that  purchased  his  freedom.  t 

6914.  The  question  refers  to  those  who  have  passed  into  a  state  of  freedom,  having  po^ 
chased  their  manumission  under  the  Manumission  Law  ? — I  have  never  been  acquainted 
with  any  slave  who  purchased  his  freedom^  and  therefore  I  cannot  say  how  he  emplo]«i 
himself  afterwards. 

6915.  You  are  not  aware  whether  they  employed  themselves  in  domestic  employmeotv  ^ 
or  in  agricultural  employment  or  mechanical  employment  ? — No,  I  am  not  aware. 

6916.  Did  you  reside  principally  in  the  town  or  in  the  country  ? — ^Principally  in  thetom. 

6917.  Did  you  never  see  any  of  those  persons  who  purchased  their  manumission  in  ik: 
towns  ? — No,  not  that  I  recollect. 

6918.  Have  there  been  a  considerable  number  who  have  purchased  their  mannmii- 
sion? — ^The  only  way  that  I  have  of  knowing,  is  through  the  Report  of  the  Protectonil 
Slaves,  and  it  appears  by  this  that  there  is  a  considerable  number  that  have  purchaKl 
their  freedom. 

6919.  The  sole  experiment  that  you  come  to  this  Committee  to  speak  to,  is  the  expe* 
riment  of  six  or  seven  Peons  upon  an  estate  ? — ^Yes,  during  the  period  of  twelve  monthly 

6920.  And  the  roans^er  was  paid  during  that  year,  400  dollars  to  look  after  those  «k 
or  seven  Spanish  Peons  ? — Yes. 

6921.  And  it  turned  out  to  be  an  unprofitable  speculation  ? — ^Yes. 

6922.  And  there  was  no  control  over  that  overseer  except  your  occasional  visits?" 
Except  my  occasional  visits  on  the  estate. 

6923.  Of  how  many  acres  did  the  estate  consist? — ^As  far  as  I  can  recollect  of  aboit 
250  acres. 

6924.  Do  you  know  what  you  gave  each  Peon  a  day?— ;Four  bits,  or  half  a  doUtfi 
day,  some  of  them,  and  somefiiing  more  to  the  head  man. 

6925.  How  much  would  tliat  be  in  sterling  English  money  ? — ^That  would  be  aM 
2$.  a  day. 

6926.  Are  there  many  free  labourers  in  Trinidad  ? — ^I  do  not  know  any  free  labooioi 
employed  on  cocoa  or  sugar  estates,  but  those  Spanish  Peons ;  American  refugees,  I  te- 
lieve,  are  also  so  employed. 

6927.  Consequently  there  is  no  competition  among  the  labourers  ? — ^No,  I  believe  not* 

6928.  And  the  rate  of  wages  is  very  high  ? — Yes. 

6929.  And  the  rate  of  wages  being  very  high,  and  the  produce  not  very  large,  it  wtit 
very  bad  speculation? — ^Yes. 

6930.  Did  you  bring  these  Spanish  Peons  yourself  to  the  island  ? — No,  they  cameofff 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  employment. 

6931.  Are  they  of  African  extraction  ? — ^I  do  not  know ;  they  are  a  coloured  race. 

6932.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  not  of  African  extraction  ? — My  opinion  ii^ 
neither  that  they  are  or  are  not ;  I  always  understood  that  they  came  from  America. 

6933.  Are  their  manners  and  habits  different  from  those  of  the  African  negio  I— l 
never  lived  upon  the  same  property  with  them,  and  I  am  not  much  acquainted  with  thok 

6934.  Are  there  many  Spanish  Peons  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  get  employment  tft 
Trinidad  ? — I  believe  not  a  great  many ;  I  know  Mr.  Begorrat  employs  them  on  ^ 
coffee  estate. 

693S.  Do  you  know  whether  200  or  800  a  year  come  over  ? — It  is  impossible  for  melft 
sHjr;  I  caa  only  speak  as  to  the  number  on  \]he  ea.VaLl&  ytVii^lVAdL  char^  of. 
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William  Shandy  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  examined. 

-  6936.  Were  you  rightly  understood  to  state^  that  one  day's  labour  in  the  provision 
nmnd  would  supply  food  for  the  whole  year  to  the  slave  ? — Yes,  in  certain  situations, 
rid  after  the  slave  has  established  a  certain  portion  of  those  provisions  that  are  genial  to 
ttt  land  and  climate. 

'6937.  Generally  speaking,  do  the  slaves  having  provision  grounds  remain  satisfied 
ith  one  day's  labour  upon  them,  such  as  will  supply  in  the  most  advantageous  situa- 
^ns  the  absolute  wants  of  the  entire  year  ? — By  no  means ;  the  negro,  being  allowed  26 
•ya  in  the  year,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  one  day,  under  any  circumstances ;  I  only 
^an  to  say,  that  in  the  most  favoured  situations  for  provisions  such  as  the  slave  rears. 
Can  effect  what  I  have  pointed  out ;  be  can  rear  sufficient  for  himself  after  he  has  once 
^blisbed  the  plantains  in  certain  quantity,  by  means  of  one  day's  labour  in  the  year. 

6938.  In  the  most  favourable  situations,  does  the  negro  rest  satisfied  with  those  provi- 
^tis  which  he  can  raise  by  one  day's  labour  ? — I  conceive  that  the  negro  is  quite  satis- 
^  with  the  provisions  that  he  rears ;  I  do  not  say  that  he  does  rear  them  with  one 
y's  labour,  but  that  he  can  do  so  after  he  has  effected  a  certain  thing. 

6939.  Having  land  of  the  first  quality  upon  which  by  one  day's  labour  he  can  raise 
^cient  to  satisfy  all  his  wants  for  the  year,  does  he  so  rest  satisfied  with  that  one  day's 
>ou.t,  and  that  minimum  of  subsistence  ? — No,  he  takes  more  than  one  day ;  he  perhaps 
(.cs  twenty  days ;  he  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  do  it  than  is  necessary  to  effect  it ; 
^t  proceeds  from  the  disposition,  character,  and  habits  of  the  negro. 

6940.  Then  tlie  disposition  and  habits  of  the  negro  lead  him  to  labour  more  than  the 
•e  day  which  you  sa^  is  requisite  to  his  sustenance  for  the  year  ? — ^Although  the  negro 
O  effect  a  certain  thmg  in  one  day  were  he  to  use  the  necessary  .exertion,  he  does  not  do 
i  he  will  stroll  to  his  ground  day  after  day,  and  perhaps  take  part  of  20  days  to  do 
tat  he  might  accomplish  in  one  day. 

6941.  You  talk  of  the  n^o  strolling  to  his  ground ;  do  you  nftan  to  represent,  that 
nerally  speaking,  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  negro  to  work  in  his  provision  ground  hard 
^  the  purpose  of  raising  a  supply  of  provisions  more  than  he  himself  requires  for  sale  ? 
•The  negro  character  and  habit  differs  veiy  much ;  one  negro  will  go  and  make  an 
traordinary  exertion,  and  effect  in  one  day  what  another  will  take  twelve  days  to  do. 

6942.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  it  is  not  the  general  habit  of  the  slave  population 
raise  provisions  for  sale,  to  carry  large  weights  to  market,  and  to  sell  their  surplus 
oduce  ? — Many  of  them  do,  but  the  greater  proportion  do  not. 

6943.  Do  not  the  larger  proportion  of  the  negroes  having  provision  grounds,  raise 
rplus  provisions  and  carry  them  to  market  ? — The  larger  proportion  of  the  negroes  do 
t,  but  they  may  do  it ;  they  all  have  the  same  means  upon  an  estate. 

6944.  Then  are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  it  is  the  result  of  your  experience, 
U  out  of  a  great  number  of  slaves  under  your  care  having  provision  grounds,  a  small 
mber  only  raise  produce  for  sale  ? — No ;  a  great  many  raise  produce  for  sale,  but  a 
mX  proportion  do  not  raise  produce  for  sale  in  any  considerable  quantity. 

6945.  Did  the  greater  number  of  the  negroes  under  your  charge  raise  surplus  produce 
'  sale,  or  not  ? — ^I  should  say  that  a  larger  proportion  raise  surplus  produce,  but  as  to 
i  quantity  it  is  difficult  to  speak ;  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  adult  part  of  the  negroes 
lied  more  than  was  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption. 

6946.  Then  how  do  you  reconcile  the  fact  of  the  majority  of  the  negroes  under  your 
re  yoluntarily  raising  produce  by  hard  labour  more  than  is  requisite  ror  the  supply  of 
sir  wants  wiui  the  assertion  of  your  opinion  that,  generally  speaking,  they  have  not  a 
ite  for  the  ccmveniences  of  life  r — I  soould  say  that,  corn^^^  lo  ^SL^>ax^\Ras\.  \sv.  "^ 
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similar  situation  among  the  labouring  classes,  the  negroes  do  not  perform  any  thing 
would  call  labour,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  rear  all  that  they  require,  and 
a  surplus  for  market.  I  think  what  I  have  explained  is  sufficient  to  point  out  th 
have  been  asked  as  to  the  raising  of  provisions  in  different  situations ;  I  have  spoi 
the  most  favourable  situations,  and  I  have  made  some  remarks  with  regard  to  other 
tions ;  but  giving  half  information  on  such  a  subject  may  appear  incorrect.  In  dif 
parts  of  the  country  the  negroes  have  different  resources  according  to  tiie  quality  ( 
land  and  other  localities  in  other  respects.  Upon  one  estate  of  my  own,  wimin  ten 
of  Spanish  Town,  the  negroes  depend  considerably  upon  fruits ;  they  bring  quantit 
fruit  to  Spanish  Town  market.  In  that  vale,  the  quality  of  certain  fruits  is  superi 
any  elsewhere  in  the  island ;  the  negro  converts  that  into  money  or  the  necessanes } 
quires,  and  consequently  does  not  cultivate  provisions  to  the  same  extent  that  he  do 
other  situations.  On  an  estate  belonging  to  Idr.  Temperan,  of  London,  for  which  1 1 
the  negroes  rear  great  quantities  of  a  vegetable  of  a  particular  description,  calle 
Ookra,  which  they  carry  to  Spanish  Town  marke^  dispose  of,  and  purchase  whateva 
require  in  the  market,  salt  fish  or  mountain  provisions,  or  other  necessaries,  in  retu 
this  vegetable.  There  is  Guinea  com  raised  by  the  master,  by  means  of  their  laboc 
considerable  quantities,  upon  the  same  estates,  which  is  distributed  to  the  negroes  ii 
dry  season  of  the  year,  when  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  want,  more  from  imi 
dence  than  from  any  deficiency  in  the  means  of  raising  provisions ;  and  although  1 
not  direct  experience  with  regard  to  other  estates  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  b( 
the  same  observations  are  applicable  to  other  properties  in  that  district;  the  estates 
along  the  coast  have  various  resources  important  to  them,  and  from  which  they  c 
advantages  that  do  not  attach  to  interior  estates. 

6947.  Have  you  had  no  examples  on  a  larger  scale,  where  slaves  have  raised  on 
provision  grounds  produce,  which  they  themselves  have  not  consimied,  but  cairi 
market,  because  they  could  earn  a  hieher  profit  by  selling  what  they  raised,  and  b 
other  commodities  which  they  wanted  ? — ^Ves,  because  they  found  it  more  profital 
do  so  than  to  raise  provisions  in  that  situation  which  they  could  obtain  from  o 
who  could  raise  them  to  more  advantage,  particular  roots  or  plants  such  as  I  have  al 
pointed  out. 

6948.  Is  not  that  a  considerable  advance  in  civilization,  in  your  opinion  ? — I  s 
say  not;  I  should  say  that  the  African  negro  in  Africa  in  all  probability  will  do  the 
thmg;  he  does  not  rear  that  which  he  can  make  nothing  of  m  preference  to  that 
gives  him  the  means  of  furnishing  himself  with  what  he  prefers. 

6949.  He  raises  in  his  provision  ground  fruits,  which,  instead  of  consuming,  he  ( 
to  market,  sells  them,  ana  with  the  produce  of  the  sale  purchases  other  commoditi 
No,  the  negro  would  not  like  to  live  upon  ookra  altogether ;  he  carries  it  to  marke 
disposes  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  purchases  that  which  he  prefers,  a  vari 
food  firom  the  mountains.  The  ookra  is  a  vegetable  that  is  liked  by  all  classes  of  ] 
in  the  country ;  it  can  be  reared  to  more  advantage  in  one  situation  than  in  anothei 

6950.  You  say  that  he  purchases  provisions  and  other  necessaries ;  what  do  you 
by  other  necessaries ;  do  you  mean  eatables  only  ? — This  takes  a  wide  range ;  I  ( 
tell  exactly  what  the  negro  purchases.  We  do  not  look  so  narrowly  into  the  negro' 
duct  in  such  cases,  he  is  left  exceedingly  to  himself  to  rear  what  he  finds  most  to  I 
vantage,  and  to  purchase  what  he  chooses. 

6951.  You  have  great  experience,  having  been  long  there  and  known  the  negro ! 
In  this  exchange  and  barter  of  commodities,  does  he  buy  only  eatables  and  tl 
necessaries  of  life,  or  does  he  extend  his  purchases  to  the  conveniences  of  lii 
should  say  that  upon  some  estates,  some  negroes  have  advantages  over  others, 
negroes  obtain  the  labour  of  other  negroes  to  enable  them  to  procure  necessaries ;  a 
can  often  have  the  benefit  and  the  assistance  of  another  man,  if  he  applies  to  me, 
consequence  to  gratify  that  driver,  he  is  a  man  of  great  importance,  as  an  indi 
would  be  who  is  the  chief  operative  man  in  a  refinery  or  any  of  the  manufactories 
country,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  those  concerned  in  such  manufactories  to  gratr 
man;  he  has  more  means  than  another  negro  has,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  U 
exertion  himself  in  order  to  obtain  luxuries. 

6952.  Do  not  occasionally  slaves  hire  labourers  for  the  purpose  of  the  profit  ac 
from  selling  the  commodities  produced  by  tiieir  labour  ? — No ;  at  present  I  am  n 
verting  to  his  hiring  labour,  but  he  takes  a  negro  whose  time  the  master  is  suppo 

c'o/Dioaiid  widiout  paying  for  it. 
69J3.  1$  not  that  a  fraud  ? — lie  somelimea  \k«t\raLV«  eotcvm\VA  «.  ^tvxd  iu  doing  it  vi 
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loltiiig  me;  bat  if  be  were  to  apply  to  me  for  iticb  I  would  not  besitate  to  ghre 

im. 

954.  Then  he  is  quite  acute  enough  to  understand  the  value  of  labour  not  performed 

limself  ? — He  must  be  very  wanting  in  common  sense  if  be  did  not  know  that. 

965n  Have  you  ever  observed  that  there  is  more  mortality  among  the  negroes  upon  an 

te  at  one  period  of  the  year  than  at  another? — ^Yes,  as  in  all  other  population,  and  in 

litnaticais,  the  mortality  is  greater  at  one  season  than  another,  or  under  particular 

lunstanoes.    Disease  visits  estates,  and  visits  negroes  as  it  does  the  population  of 

r  countries. 

>56.  What  is  the  season  of  the  year,  according  to  your  experience,  when  the  mortality 

eatest  among  the  negroes  ? — ^I  should  say  during  the  prevalence  of  the  north  winds, 

lame  as  winter,  or  the  early  part  of  the  spring  in  this  country,  when  the  severity  of  the 

tber  affects  people  advanced  in  age,  or  P^ple  subject  to  certain  diseases. 

^7.  Will  you  mention  the  months  ? — The  north  winds  prevail  from  the  middle  or 

md  of  October,  to  the  early  part  of  March,  andareungenial  to  animal  life. 

>M.  What  are  the  months  you  consider  crop  time  in  Jamaica  ? — ^They  vary  exceed- 

y  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  generally  speaking  over  the  south  side,  the  crop 

cm  is  from  December  or  January  till  the  rains  commence ;  they  usually  commence 

find  of  May,  or  about  the  1st  of  June. 

^9.  What  is  the  period  of  the  year  understood  by  the  term  crop  time  in  Jamaica?— 

las  no  uniform  signification  as  to   time  genenuly  over  the  country;  it  varies  ia 

y  different  district;  I  do  not  know  two  districts  adjoining  each  other  Where  the  crop 

» is  exactly  the  same. 

960.  Does  it  so  happen  that  the  greatest  mortality  among  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  is 

cident  with  crop  time  ? — ^No ;  I  think  by  reference  to  the  returns  of  the  registration 

ill  be  found  otherwise,  that  there  is  less  mortality  at  that  period  than  at  any  other,  if 

e  be  any  difference. 

Ml.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  in  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February, 

e  is  generally  the  least  mortality  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  that ;  I  have  said  that  the  crop 

I  does  not  apply  to  particular  months;  it  varies  in  different  situations,  and  the  ikct  is 

more  striking  if  it  be  so  that  the  mortality  is  not  more  during  crop  than  at  any  other 

ods,  considering  that  the  crop  season  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  it  ap- 

rs  tluit  generally  throughout  the  country  during  the  crop,  there  is  not  more  decrease  than 

ther  periods.    I  should  think  it  is  tolerably  conclusive  that  the  crop  does  not  occasion 

e  decrease  than  the  labour  to  which  they  are  subject  at  other  periods. 

962.  You  were  understood  to  say,  that  mortality  is  greatest  during  the  months  of 
uanr,  February  and  March  ? — ^The  mortality,  I  conceive,  is  caused  by  the  prevalence 
mrth  winds,  which  are  usually  from  the  middle  or  end  of  October  to  the  ea^y  part  of 
nch. 

963.  Are  not  the  greater  part  of  tlie  crops  in  Jamaica  collected  within  that  period  ?— « 
;  I  should  say  the  crop  time,  generally  speaking,  is  from  the  early  part  of  January  till 
eiklof  May. 

964.  Then  there  are  three  months,  January,  February  and  March,  during  vriiich  the 
h  winds  are  prevalent,  during  which  the  labour  is  greatest,  and  which  is  crop  time? 
rop  time  varies  exceedingly,  but  I  say  that  the  negro  is  more  unhealthy  usually  in 
e  months,  from  the  influence  of  season,  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

^S5.  Are  not  the  dews  very  heavy  and  the  nights  very  cold  during  crop  time  ? — ^No, 

aights  are  not  cold  any  time  in  Jamaica  in  any  situation  where  there  are  sugar  estates; 

'  are  not  so  cold  as  to  require  fire  on  sugar  estates,  or  even  at  a  considerable  elevation 

re  these  estates. 

^G6,    In  the  mill,  for  instance,  have  you  not  felt  it  very  cold  during  the  nights,  when 

aat  up  for  18  hours,  as  you  have  described  ? — No,  there  is  not  occasion  for  fire. 

)67.  Did  you  ever  put  on  any  extra  clothing  during  the  night,  great  coat  or  any  thing 

liat  kind  ? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did  when  I  was  in  Jamaica. 

)68.  Did  you  ever  know  any  other  white  person  feel  cold  upon  these  occasions? — ^I 

i  lay  I  have  known  a  white  person  put  on  an  extra  coat  when  any  thing  particular 

the  matter  with  him,  but  not  usually  in  any  situation  on  a  sugar  estate. 

969-70.  Are  not  the  persons  who  feed  the  mill  in  the  inside  wetted  by  the  juice  that 

rte  out? — ^No,  the  juice  does  not  spurt  out  in  a  way  to  wet  the  negro  who  is  feeding 

mill. 

9TK  Have  you  ever  seen  a  negro  much  exhausted  before  the  18  hours'  Uboux  >&  x»^ 

M?-— NOy  1  should  say  not;  if  the  crop  time  contiuuea  fot  a.\Qiiii%^3i&ia,  VBiH^^oft'^ncv- 
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odical  rains  should  set  in  early,  the  nej^  gets  tired  of  it,  and  so  doesthe  ^itemiii,ril  ^r^F 
would  much  rather  see  it  at  an  end  than  continue.  Such  inconveniences  arise  in  all  Hf-  th. 
ations,  from  localities  and  from  natural  causes. 

6972.  You  have  stated  that  the  nights  in  Jamaica  are  not  cold,  and  that  the  wgiw 
and  negresses  are  not  wet  by  the  process  of  attending  upon  the  feeding  of  the  mill,dotky  ^ti^ar 
nefer,  when  they  lie  down,  huddle  together  into  what  they  call  the  stoke-hole  I— It  ill  ^^^  >'* 
worthless  negro  that  gpes  to  the  stoke-hole,  and  lies  down  in  that  way;  this  wwmri  ^-^  a 
more  the  case  when  the  Mricans  were  brought  to  the  country,  a  bad  description  ofnegiMl  *^  ° 
fjur  advanced  in  life,  who  were  not  easily  led  to  change  from  the  habits  tney  wwe  ace»>  *>'  ^ 
tomed  to,  but  it  is  not  the  case  with  the  Creole  negroes.  '    ^  ^^ 

6973.  Do  not  the  boys  and  girls  lie  huddled  together  in  that  way  for  the  «4erfr**-.  ^ 
warmth  ? — ^I  should  say  no.  ,  p"?'in? 

6974.  You  said  that  the  free  men  in  Jamaica  would  not  work  till  they  had  «P«***r°^^ 
money,  is  that  peculiar  to  the  free  negroes  in  Jamaica  ? — I  should  say  that  in  all  nallHip™* 
of  this  nature,  experience  goes  before  speculation ;  I  do  not  know  any  free  negroailr**^*^ 
Jamaica  or  elsewnere,  according  to  any  reports  we  have,  who  laboured  contiiin<m8l][,lp*  °* 
do  not  mean  to  say  tlmt  you  will  not  find  certain  individuals  who  do  labour,  but  tarajF  *■  * 
the  general  mass  or  the  majority  of  them,  they  do  not.  Ja  a  r 

6975.  Do  you  know  the  habits  of  the  cotton-spinners  in  manufacturing  districts,  or  te 
colliers  in  the  coal-mining  districts  of  this  country  ? — I  have  never  lived  in  any  sitnitioB 
where  I  had  much  opportunity  of  seeing  the  cotton-spinners,  and  I  have  never  b«i 
resident  in  coal  distncts,  and  I  know  no  habits  but  by  report. 

6976.  Have  you  heard,  or  do  you  believe  that  it  is  their  habit  to  work  six  days  in  4l 
week  when  they  are  on  full  wages,  or  whether  they  do  not  invariably  gfive  themselfeswiF  ** 
day  of  rest,  and  spend  in  their  enjoyments  the  earnings  of  the  five  days'  labourl— Ifcp 
not  know  what  their  habits  are.  r^ 

6977.  You  said  that  you  had  no  objection  to  religious  instruction  bdng  communietfrf  r?^ 
to  the  negroes  in  a  proper  manner,  will  you  explain  what  you  consider  to  be  a  props  y. ,  ^ 
manner  of  communicating  religious  instruction  r — 1  say  if  it  be  communicated  by  Ai*  *^ 
of  the  Established  Church  in  any  manner  that  the  clergy  might  think  proper^  I  shodl 
be  quite  satisfied. 

.  6978.  Then  your  notion  of  religious  instruction,  communicated  in  a  proper  manner, « 
a  limitation  of  religious  instruction  to  the  forms  of  the  Established  Church  ? — I  shooM 
prefer  that  for  many  reasons. 

6979.  For  what  reasons  ? — ^I  think  it  is  an  awkward  thing,  and  not  likely  to  be  attended 
with  much  good,  making  the  master  of  one  religion,  and  the  slave  of  another  ;■  and  in 
many  of  those  who  have  been  sent  to  Jamaica  as  missionaries,  I  have  not  confidence  as  to 
their  intentions,  I  think  they  are  more  anxious  to  obtain  a  command  over  the  negro 
minds,  and  to  pry  into  matters  foreign  to  what  is  connected  with  religion  than  gentlemen 
of  the  Established  Church  are,  and  that  they  frequently  instil  doctrines  that  are  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  any  man  in  a  subordinate  situation  like  tlie  negro.  When 
I  speak  in  this  way,  the  observation  applies  generally ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  are 
not  many  good  men  among  the  missionaries  who  instruct  the  negro  without  interfering 
with  his  relative  duties  to  his  master,  or  otherwise. 

6980.  Then  your  scheme  of  religious  instruction  would  be  a  plan  of  toleration,  which 
should  compel  the  slave  to  adopt  the  religion  of  his  master? — No;  I  only  say  that  I 
would  much  prefer  the  Established  Church  to  any  other;  the  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian  , 
Churchmen  difier  very  much  upon  anich  subjects ;  although  I  give  these  as  my  opinions,  |  i 
they  may  not  be  correct.  I  ^ 

6981.  You  have  stated  as  your  objection,  that  the  missionaries  pry  into  the  minds  h 
of  the  negroes,  and  inculcate  doctrines  which  you  think  are  subversive  of  order;  upon  ^ 
what  ground  do  you  make  that  assertion  ? — I  have  reason  to  think  so  from  the  results  «J 
that  have  taken  place,  and  from  the  reports  that  have  been  made  to  me  upon  difieient  H 
estates ;  for  instance,  upon  one  estate  belonging  to  Mr.  Temperan  in  toe  parish  of  ^ 
Saint  Mary,  I  recollect  tne  overseer  complaining  to  me  that  the  negroes  were  induced  to  \ 
sit  up  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  singing  psalms  and  praying,  and  that  tbej  iii 
were  also  induced  to  fast  some  days  in  the  week ;  he  said  it  was  attended  with  very  |^9( 
ill  consequences,  that  the  negro  was  unable  to  perform  his  woik  in  consequence.  h 

6982.  Then  if  a  man  is  compelled  to  labour  twelve  hours  a  day  throughout  the  year,  U 
wiUi  the  short  intervals  of  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  during  crop  time  eighteen  hoon  i  \ 

day  ^very  alternate  day,  and  prays  at  night,  you  object  to  his  so  employing  his  time,  |  { 
beceuee  it  tmBte  him  for  work  the  next  day  1—1  co\i«i<^ftt  \V  Kxiymous  to  the  negro  ii  1^ 
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« 

ery  respect ;  it  is  not  usual  in  this  country ;  but  the  negro  does  not  work  twelve  hours 
lay ;  the  negro  does  not  labour  generally  more  than  from  nine  hours  and  a  half  to  ten 
urs  a  day. 

6983.  Axe  the  Committee  to  understand  that  your  objections  rest  upon  what  you 
ve  heard  from  odiers,  and  not  from  any  facts  in  your  long  experience  which  have 
me  to  your  own  knowledge,  touching  any  misconduct  of  the  missionaries  ? — I  should 
f  that  a  man  placed  in  my  situation^  must  have  learnt  a  great  deal  from  others; 

man  has  every  kind  of  information  intuitively  of  himself,  he  must  learn  it  from 
^ers;  a  man  can  learn  little  immediately  of  himself  from  his  own  observation  in 
2h  cases. 

6984.  Under  your  own  observation,  has  any  single  fact  come  to  your  knowledge 
pugning  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  ? — I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with 
e  missionary  in  the  country;  whenever  the  missionaries  had  licenses  from  the 
^Sistrates,  I  have  not  prevented  them  coming  upon  any  estate  with  which  I  was 
iKQected,  but  I  did  not  encourage  it,  and  I  never  prevented  any  negro  from  going 

the  missionary  chapels;  my  information  was  usually  from  reports  made  to  me 
^en  I  went  to  an  estate ;  I  can  imagine  no  reason  why  an  overseer  should  have  made 
^  a  report  to  me,  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  if  he  had  not  had  grounds  for 

6985.  The  negroes  under  your  charge  having  attended  missionaries,  and  licensed 
iftsionaries  having  preached  on  estates  under  your  charge,  will  you  mention  to  the 
>xnmittee  any  facts  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  which  have  come 
iihin  your  own  knowledge? — It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  mention  instances  of  the 
Kid  of  my  own  immediate  knowledge,  because  I  do  not  go  to  the  missionary  chapel, 
kd  I  did  not  interfere  with  the  negro  when  he  went  there,  and  the  negro  did  not  report 
»  me  what  took  place  at  the  missionary  chapel :  I  could  only  learn  it  from  the  white 
eople  upon  the  estates  when  I  visited  thein. 

6986.  Have  you  any  facts  to  communicate  to  this  Committee  impugning  the  conduct 
f  the  missionaries,  and  if  so,  will  you  state  them? — No,  I  have  no  facts  to  communicate 
oown  to  myself. 

6987.  You  have  said  that  the  planters  in  Jamaica  have  no  objection  to  the  increase 
f  places  of  worship,  what  proof  can  you  adduce  to  this  Committee  of  such  a  dis- 
osition? — I  believe  that  taxes  have  been  increased  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
laces  of  worship,  that  the  places  of  worship  have  been  increased  very  much  since  I 
ave  known  the  country;  individuals  have  contributed  in  every  shape  towards  the 
ucouragement  of  religion,  both  to  established  places  of  worship  and  dissenting  places 
I  worship. 

6988.  With  regard  to  dissenting  places  of  worship,  has  the  disposition  been  uniform 
»  support  and  encourage  them? — No,  I  fancy  not;  nor  is  it  uniform  in  any  other 
mntry,  A  man  who  is  of  the  Established  Church  or  the  Scottish  Church,  does  not 
snerally  contribute  to  support  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

6989.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  local  authorities  have  not  obstructed  the  building 

I  chapels,  or  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  religious  instruction  by  dissenters  ? 
-I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  done  so  with  a  design  of  preventing  dissenting  places 
r  worship  generally  in  the  country ;  certain  individuals  there,  perhaps,  as  in  this 
>uiitry,  may  have  put  impediments  in  the  way  of  dissenting  places  of  worship  where 
,ey  do  not  approve  of  them,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instances. 

6990.  Have  you  heard  of  missionaries  being  tarred  and  feathered  ? — No,  never. 

6991.  Have  you  heard  of  dissenting  meeting-houses  being  pulled  down? — Yes,  I 
Lve  heard  that  that  has  taken  place  since  the  rebellion,  but  I  know  nothing  of  it  myself; 
io  recollect  that  my  correspondents  have  adverted  to  the  subject. 

6992.  Were  you  correctly  understood  to  say,  that  the  task-work  in  coffee  plantations 
crop-time  was  more  severe  than  on  sugar  estates  ? — P'or  a  limited  time  during  the 

ason  of  gathering  the  coffee;  for  instance,  I  had  a  coffee  plantation  at  one  period, 
here  it  was  necessary  to  gather  half  the  coffee  usually  in  six  weeks,  otherwise  it 

II  from  the  trees  and  was  washed  away  by  the  heavy  rains  and  lost,  consequently 
became  necessary  for  every  individual  to  exert  himself  to  endeavour  to  get  in  great 

irt  of  the  crop;  during  diat  time,  the  negroes  there,  and  every  individual  upon 
e  estate,  laboured  harder  than  is  usual  upon  a  sugar  estate  during  six  or  eight 
eeks. 

6993.  If  the  negroes  were  emancipated,  do  you  see  any  reason  why  they  shouUl 
•e&r  working  at  the  cultivation  of  coffee  rather  than  aX  \V«  c^qX^'v^Q'ql  ^  vQSigKL\  -X^s^s 
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because  (he  cultivation  of  coffee  can  be  perfonned  at  intervals,  without  requiring  Mfe 
exertion,  except  during  one  particular  period^  and  it  does  not  require  the  same  d^al 
of  skill  or  uniform  application  to  manufacture  it. 

6994.  You  were  understood  to  say,  thai  at  one  period  the  annual  process  of  lis  IB  io 
cultivation  of  coffee  is  more  severe  than  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ? — I  should  say  ii  Ii 
most  situations  it  is,  for  a  limited  time  half  the  duration  of  sugar  crop,  but  in  otben  iti  ^ 
not  so ;  previous  to  my  culti))|iting  cofiee  I  went  to  different  parts  of  the  coontijr  i  iit 
order  to  inform  myself  upon  this  subject ;  I  was  upon  some  very  large  coffee  p»  far 
perties  in  the  Port  Royal  mountains,  which  at  that  time  was  a  favourite  place  for  m  %) 
vating  coffee ;  on  one  plantation  I  found  the  people  gathering  coffee  from  the  grail  Kt 
that  had  dropped  from  the  trees,  and  they  were  also  gathering  coffee  from  the  tieei;  I  iiit 
inquired  whicn  crop  they  reckoned  the  coffee  they  were  then  gathering,  whether  di  bx 
preceding  crop  or  the  ensuing  crop,  when  the  reply  was,  that  the  coffee  upon  the  gnoi  an 
was  reckoned  of  the  preceding  crop,  and  the  coffee  from  the  trees  was  the  crop  whicktli^  p\ 
then  considered  themselves  commencing;  and  there  the  crop  season  is  continuous fiM If li 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  but  very  light  and  at  intervals  only ;  in  most  parts  rfka 
the  country  the  coffee  crop  does  not  continue  more  than  four  month^  in  the  yetrjakm 
in  such  situations  half  the  crop  must  be  gathered  in  the  course  of  six  we^s^  oriMj 
is  lost.  \^ 

699^.  Were  you  rightly  understood  to  have  said,  that  by  calculation  you  v^fi 
out,  that  the  blacks  in  Hayti  only  earned  at  the  rate  of  7$,  a  head  a  yearl^TU 
was  the  calculation  I  made  at  the  time,  I  did  not  take  die  working  people  oih^ 
I  reckoned  about  100,000  people  out  of  the  whole  population  as  excluded  nom  til 
cultivation,  and  among  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  population  I  divided  il  ik 
proceeds,  one-third  of  what  I  believed  to  be  the  value  of  tne  coffee  in  the  LbM 
market.  ' 

6996.  If  the  average  earnings  of  the  blacks  of  Hayti  were  7s.  a  head  a  yev,  it  i|  , 
hardly  necessary  to  ask  whether  they  could  be  clothed  in  British  manufiictt2res?-4ll  i 
nor  any  other  manu£aLctures.  ^Ji^ 

6997.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  they  are  importers  to  a  great  extent  of  British  osw  oji 
fiu^res? — ^No,  I  do  not  believe  they  are ;  according  to  the  exports  from  this  conobjl  x 
suppose  they  are  not.  -U, 

6998.  How  are  they  clothed? — I  fancy  they  are  not  clothed.  tia 

6999.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  naked  ? — I  believe  that  many  of  them  are  naked^M  ^. 
it  is  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  says  little ;  I  do  not  recollect  liiat  he  adieitti  ^q 
that  subject  pajrtlcularly.  kja 

7000.  If  their  earnings  be  only  78,  a  head  a  year  and  your  calculation  he  concdtli|[: 
must  they  not  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  degraded  poverty  that  can  be  conceived  ant^kt' 
savage  life  ? — I  believe  the  cultivators  are  so.  '  Pm 

7^1.  You  say  that  the  overseers  exercise  great  hospitality  in  Jamaica,  entertam  ^^fk 
other  in  their  journeys,  and  entertain  all  white  travellers,  must  not  this  be  done  MR 'fife 
less  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  living  in  this  country  ? — ^At  the  expense  of  the  f** 
prietors  no  doubt ;  I  say  that  I  think  they  generally  carry  the  point  too  far,  they  ^^ 
more  hospitable  than  they  should  be. 

7002.  From  your  general  knowledge  of  affairs,  do  you  conceive  that  any  managtfl' 
by  an  agent  can  be  very  profitable  where  an  owner  lives  on  one  side  bf  the  AAi^  W 
and  the  agent  on  the  other? — Yes;  I  should  say  that  might  be  more  p^o^^ll^ 
than  if  the  owner  lived  there ;  if  the  owner  were  to  go  thither,  and  make  hutfis  jbi 
acquainted  with  the  business  from  early  life,  he  perhaps  would  be  more  econotf*  M 
than  his  agent  could  be,  because  he  would  attend  more  immediately  to  his  •<■  K 
property.  '  hi 

7003.  Do  you  think  a  gentleman  living  constantly  in  London,  and  having  a  h^  |l 
farm  in  Scotland  managed  by  a  bailiff,  he  never  residing  there,  or  inspecting  the^ 
himself,  is  likely  to  derive  much  profit  from  that  large  farm  ? — ^I  do  not  know  thi^ 


planter  embraces  more  thim  that  of  a  &rmer  of  this  country, 
requires  a  man  to  attend  to  it  from  early  life  to  know  the  routine  of  manageoMBt^ 
an  estate ;  a  person  who  goes  from  ^is  country  at  a  certain  period  of  life^  ^IP^^  \k 
of  the  various  routine  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  labours  under  great  disadvantages  ij  ||ib 
h  igoonnt  of  the  charaxrter  of  the  tieg;to,  wbifib.  is  oC  the  first  importaDoe.    T6»  ^ 
bag  been  long  aodutomed  to  bim^  «nd  knowi  \MftXni  \tfy«  \&  \a«iiL  Vui>  md  hov  if 
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r  perfonned,  than  a  man  that  does  not  know  his  character.    I  hare  known 

go  from  this  country,  and  attempt  the  management  of  their  estates,  who 

St  to  one  extreme  and  then  to  another,  and  in  l^h  they  have  done  mischief 

iselves  and  the  negroes,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Wildman,  pointed  out  by 

not  the  circumstances  of  rare  inspection  and  difficulty  of  detection  on  the 

¥ner,  greatly  increase  the  risks  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  agent? — ^I  ahould 

t  do  so  more  or  less  in  all  cases. 

lot  that  circumstance  inseparable  from  the  general  tenure  of  West  India 

he  hands  of  gentlemen  residing  in  this  country? — I  should  say  generally, 

man  is  obliged  to  employ  another  to  attend  to  his  business  instead  of  doing 

nust  be  attended  with  great  disadvantages,  and  if  he  has  a  bad  agent  he  may 

ipon,  and  that  such  evils  must  be  experienced  in  regard  to  West  India 

3mmon  with  other  property.    At  the  same  time  I  have  given  some  reasons 

that  an  agent  may  manage  West  India  property  much  better  than  the 

self. 

not  these  reasons  apply  precisely  in  the  same  degree  to  the  skill  and 

a  bail  iff  that  a  gentleman  employs  on  a  farm  in  this  country? — ^No,  he  does 

le  same  degree  of  information ;  the  business  of  a  planter  embraces  a  great 

e  is  not  only  a  farmer,  but  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  the  a^cle,  and  a  species 

:e  which  requires  considerable  skill  and  attention. 

question  assumes  that  the  bailiff  employed  by  the  gentleman  in  this  country 

t  skill  for  the  business  he  undertakes,  just  in  the  same  way  that  you  assume 

eer  has  competent  skill  to  undertake  the  management  of  a  plantation  ? 

t  practically  it  is  so ;  that  a'  gentleman  in  general  does  not  make  money  by 
lis  country ;  but  when  a  gentleman  possesses  property  in  the  West  Indies^ 
re,  he  is  not  found  to  manage  his  property  better  than  when  he  employs  an 
same  time  it  would  be  much  better,  I  nave  no  doubt,  in  many  cases,  if 
ere  constantly  resident  upon  their  properties  in  the  West  Indies,  but  I  do 
ly  would  reap  any  advantage  by  going  occasionally,  and  living  a  few  years 

m  profits  are  low,  does  it  not  make  the  greatest  difference  whether  you  buy 
cheap,  or  whether  you  sell  dear  and  buy  cheap  ? — ^No  doubt. 

not  a  general  rule  that  a  person  acting  for  himself  buys  cheap  and  sells 
it  the  practice  of  an  agent  is  exactly  the  reverse,  whether  in  this  country 
? — ^In  regard  to  the  colonies,  the  individual  who  manages  the  estate  does 
produce ;  the  produce  is  sent  to  this  country,  or  is  disposed  of  by  a 
;ent ;  I  will  suppose  in  Kingston,  whether  the  individual  is  resident  in 
*  not,  and  that  agent  sells  the  produce  at  what  may  be  the  market  price ; 

cases  the  proceeds  of  the  estate  are  sent  to  this  country;  the  manager 
s  obliged  to  record  the  quantities   in  a  public  office,  and  to  show  in 

the  crop  has  been  disposed  of :  the  overseer  usually  swears  to  the  crop 
gives  a  particular  account  of  every  item  of  produce  made  upon  the  estate ; 
It  so  long  as  I  acted  for  estates,  no  overseer,  with  my  permission,  ever 
ring  to  and  recording  an  account  of  the  crop  to  the  value  of  a  bushel 

have  stated,  that  more  improvement  in  the  slave  population  has  taken 
3u  knew  it,  tiian  in  any  other  population  in  the  world  in  the  same  time  ?— 
considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  slave  population  gene* 
e  diminution  of  the  number  of  African  negroes,  and  the  Creoles  being  a 
escription  of  people  and  of  better  habits  than  the  Africans  were, 
llecting  that  fact  which  has  produced  this  general  impression  upon  your 
i  the  circumstances  which  leaa  you  to  believe  Uiat  the  negroes,  if  emancipated, 

into  a  state  of  savage  life  ? — We  must  consider  the  extremely  savage  state 
e  negroes  were  when  they  were  brought  from  Africa,  and  draw  a  compa* 

that  and  the  present  state  of  the  negro. 
Qot  the  Africans  rapidly  dying  out,  and  are  not  the  great  bulk  of  the  slavt 

Jamaica  a  Creole  population  ? — Yes ;  a  very  great  proportion. 
L  how  does  your  former  answer,  which  is  limited  to  your  apprehension  of  a 
3a  habits,  apply  to  that  Creole  population? — I  should  say  that  the  Creok 
ich  improved  being,  and  of  better  habits  than  the  African  ne^g^o;  bm  ii 
•ected  that  in  the  course  of  one  generation,  so  |;ce!aX  v^  \\iv^x»H^imMB^  xk  M^ 


3i 
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take  place  as  to  fit  him  for  immediate  emancipation^  and  I  go  upon  practical  &cts;  there 
are  no  instances  of  any  number  of  negroes  labouring  upon  estates  so  as  to  make  them  s  |i^ 
useful  body  of  people. 

7014.  Is  not  your  inference  upon  this  subject  drawn  entirely  from  what  you  hare 
heard  and  read,  and  not  from  what  you  have  seen ;  as  you  have  stated  that  you  hare 
never  visited  any  places  where  there  were  emancipated  slaves  employed  ? — I  should  say 
that  very  much  from  what  I  have  seen,  because  I  ao  not  know  instances  where  any  nam* 
ber  of  slaves  that  have  been  emancipated  in  Jamaica,  have  become  industrious  or  usefal 
in  their  situation. 

7015.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Caraccas  or  the  Bahamas  ? — ^No. 

7016.  Or  Hayti?— Nor  Hayti. 

7017.  When  you  originally  went  to  Jamaica,  did  you  go  as  an  overseer? — No,  I  had 
a  brother  in  Jamaica  previously ;  I  was  induced  to  go  there  from  thinking  that  I  mi 
likely  to  succeed  better  there  than  elsewhere ;  and  my  first  situation  upon  an  estate  mi 
upon  an  estate  of  his  partner  in  business. 

7018.  Then  you  became  practically  acquainted  with  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  overseer  woidd  have  been  ? — Yes,  I  was  nearly  six  years  what  is  called  L 
book-keeper  there,  or  what  is  termed  overseer  in  the  other  islands. 

7019.  So  that  you  know  all  the  detail  of  the  management  of  slaves  perfectly? — I  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  it, 

7020.  At  what  period  did  you  yourself  become  a  proprietor  of  slaves  ? — ^I  think  about 
1801. 

7021.  What  number  of  slaves  do  you  own  at  present  ? — Upwards  of  1,200. 

7022.  Have  the  slaves,  upon  the  plantations  belonging  to  you,  kept  up  their  raoh 
bers  ? — I  am  not  aware  whether  they  have  or  have  not  of  late ;  I  have  not  seen  the  retam 
of  this  year,  although  they  have  arrived  in  Scotland  ;  on  some  properties  they  haveia*, 
creased,  on  others  they  have  decreased,  and  I  attribute  the  decrease  to  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  negroes,  the  proportion  of  old  Africans  that  are  among  them,  and  the  maa- 
ner  in  which  the  negroes  were  collected  and  placed  upon  those  properties. 

7023.  Before  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  did  you  put  any  slaves  upon  your  estaH 
by  purchase  ? — Yes.  ' 

7024.  Since  the  period  of  1807,  when  the  importation  of  new  slaves  was  abolished 
can  you  state  to  the  Committee  whether  your  slaves  have  increased  or  decreased  inDoa-  .. 
ber? — ^I  think  upon  the  whole  they  have  decreased;  they  have  increased  upon  somepf9*i 
perties,  and  decreased  on  others.  '/ 

7025.  Canyon  state  any  particular  reason  why  that  decrease  took  place  ? — ^Yes ;  thereilj 
a  gang  of  negroes  that  are  upon  a  co£fee  plantation  at  present,  called  the  Bum,  who  waff 
originally  purchased  by  my  brother  upon  a  co£fee  plantation ;  previous  to  that  period,  coif  I 
fee  plantations  did  not  experience  that  attention,  nor  was  coffee  cultivation  considered  i\ 
so  much  importance  as  it  was  after  the  French  from  St.  Domingo  settled  in  JanaaiGl)  I 
and  in  such  situations  there  were  not  so  good  a  description  of  white  people  over  thMl^ 
generally  as  upon  sugar  estates  and  upon  otlier  properties ;  consequently,  the  negntf  f 
could  not  be  considered  to  be  of  such  regular  habits  as  where  they  had  proper  people  placrf  { 
over  them.  This  is  a  very  distant  and  early  period  to  which  I  allude.  We  had  to  form  |hl  K^ 
character  of  the  new  negro  upon  the  old  negro,  and  that  original  old  nogro  not  ^^L* 
under  such  regular  habits  as  those  upon  sugar  estates,  where  there  were  white  P^P^*}^ 
a  better  description ;  the  Guinea  negroes  partook  very  much  of  the  character  oi  the  ofr  ^ 
ginal  negro,  and  were  hot  of  so  good  a  description.  I  consider  these  to  be  the  cansil 
chiefly  why  that  gang  of  negroes  have  decreased  more  than  any  other^  and  from  ihl ' 
greatest  proportion  of  them  being  Guinea  negroes. 

7026.  Was  that  gang  of  negroes  removed  from  a  coffee  plantation  to  a  sugar  plantatioot  1^ 
— That  gang  of  negroes  were  afterwards  removed  from  the  coffee  plantation  after  colti' 
vating  it  for  some  time  very  unprofitably.  Coffee  fell  in  price  during  the  war,  aad  Al 
produce  was  not  of  a  good  quality  from  that  district;  it  was  thought  better  to  abandoaL 
the  coffee  plantation,  and  the  negroes  were  removed  to  Kellet's  Estate  in  Clarendon.        ' 

7027.  Did  you  find  that  in  consequence  of  the  removal  from  a  coffee  plantation  to!  , 
sugar  plantation  the  number  of  negroes  decreased  ? — It  is  remarkable  that  they  increased  L 
considerably  just  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  during  the  first  nine  months  after  they  mM 
removed,  the  number  removed  was  about  196;  there  was  a  natural  increase  of  13  in  ihi 
£i8t  nine  or  eleven  months,  and  a  decrease  of  two,  consisting  of  an  invalid,  and  one  iiM  T 

child;  but  that  gang  of  negroes  have  dectea&ed  very  much  since^  and  this  I  would  attb>' 
bote  to  the  eausea  I  have  explained. 
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7028.  Do  you  think  the  decrease  was  attributable  to  their  being  Guinea  negroes? — No, 
would  not  say  so ;  they  were  mostly  young  negroes ;  but  the  younger  they  were  the 
iore  likely  they  were  to  form  their  habits  according  to  those  of  the  original  gang. 

7029.  What  cause  should  you  state  for  the  great  diminution  of  the  slave  population  of 
imaica  ? — I  think  there  are  many  causes,  perhaps  several  causes,  that  we  cu>  not  per- 
ctly  understand ;  the  original  Guinea  negroes  were  of  habits  very  inimical  to  increase, 
•r  instance,  they  were  negligent  of  their  children ;  and  the  Creole  negro  females  in 
unaica,  being  very  long  in  weaning  their  children,  I  think,  is  very  much  against  their 
reeding.  A  woman  will  not  wean  her  child  till  it  is  16  or  18  months  old,. if  she  can 
revent  it.  A  great  many  negro  children  die  from  lock-jaw,  many  more  than  in  this 
Duntry.  Another  circumstance  is,  that  although  they  do  not  require  fire  in  their  houses, 
et  in  cooking  they  will  not  be  at  any  trouble  to  make  a  fire  at  a  distance  from  where  Uie 
roman  is  lying-in,  and  I  believe  the  smoke  is  considered  very  prejudicial  to  infant  chil- 
!ren.  There  may  be  many  causes  which  do  not  occur  to  me ;  medical  men  are  more 
apable  of  speaking  to  this  point. 

7030.  Do  any  other  causes  occur  to  your  mind,  as  accounting  for  the  decrease? — 
[bere  must  be  other  causes,  but  they  do  not  occur  to  me  at  the  moment. 

7031 .  Can  you  explain  why  the  women  do  not  wean  their  children  till  this  late  period; 
loes  it  arise  from  a  desire  not  to  be  with  child  again  quickly  ? — I  think  there  are  many 
hat  do  desire  to  be  with  child  again,  but  many  of  them  do  not  probably. 

7032.  Presuming  that  the  slave  population  in  the  United  States  of  America  have  in- 
creased, can  you  account  for  the  increase  in  the  United  States  and  the  decrease  in 
lamaica  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  Americans  are  said  not  to  treat  their  slaves  with  the 
lame  attention  and  kindness  that  we  do.  I  recollect  meeting  with  an  American  several 
Ifears  ago  at  Jamaica,  who  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  our  allowing  the  negroes  to  address 
tt  with  so  much  familiarity,  comparatively  with  what  he  said  was  the  practice  in  the 
American  states. 

7033.  Supposing  that  the  slaves  have  increased  in  the  Un'ted  States  of  America  and 
diminished  in  Jamaica,  can  you  give  any  particular  reason  accounting  for  the  increase  in 
^nt  case  and  the  decrease  in  the  other  ? — 1  have  never  been  in  America,  and  perhaps  if  I 
had  I  should  be  quite  incompetent  to  judge;  but  from  any  circumstances  that  I  have 
learned,  I  cannot  account  for  the  difierence. 

-  7034.  You  have  stated,  that  the  negroes  you  mentioned  upon  the  Kellet  estate,  were 
^csoioyed  from  a  coffee  property  to  a  sugar  estate,  and  within  nine  or  eleven  months  after 
^^  arrival  upon  the  sugar  estate,  you  say  there  was  an  increase ;  and  you  say  there  was 
fchsequently  a  decrease,  to  what  causes  do  you  ascribe  that  decrease? — ^They  have  uni- 
V^ly  decreased,  I  think,  till  this  last  season ;  I  learn  from  the  manager,  by  the  last 
picket,  that  they  had  increased  during  last  year,  and  he  hoped  they  would  continue  to 
vicrease;  but  previously  they  decreased  both  upon  the  sugar  estate  and  since  they  have 
^^en  again  cultivating  coffee. 

7035.  Was  the  sugar  estate  cultivated  solely  by  the  negroes  who  were  so  removed,  or 
^%re  they  added  to  negroes  previously  upon  the  estate  ? — ^They  were  added  to  negroes 
••feriously  upon  the  estate. 

7036.  After  the  original  negroes  upon  the  Kellet  estate  were  added  to  by  those  removed 
Kkm  the  coffee  estate,  have  you  any  notion  what  might  be  the  proportion  of  the  Africans 
fcl  the  whole  number  of  those  you  had,  and  what  might  be  the  proportion  of  the  sexes? — 
'  do  not  recollect,  but  the  original  Kellei's  negroes  during  that  time  had  increased ;  the 
\ospect  Hill  negroes  were  again  placed  upon  a  coffee  plantation  upon  the  Kellet's  lands 
bout  ten  years  back,  and  they  still  continued  to  decrease  upon  the  coffee  plantation, 
Hiilst  the  negroes  upon  the  sugar  estate  increased. 

7037.  Then  that  part  of  the  slave  population  upon  Kellet's  estate,  which  consisted  of 
ke  original  Kellet's  negroes  have  been  increasing,  although  they  are  upon  a  sugar  estate  ? 
-Yes. 

7038.  And  the  negroes  removed  from  the  coffee  property  to  Kellet's  did  not  increase, 
Hd  they  have  been  subsequently  removed  to  another  coffee  property,  but  they  have  not 
et  increased? — Not  till  this  last  season. 

7039.  When  were  they  removed  from  Kellet's  to  the  coffee  property  ? — About  ten  years 
^k ;  they  have  decreased  more  since  they  have  removed  n'om  the  sugar  estate,  than 
.uiing  the  time  they  were  upon  the  sugar  estate. 

7040.  Before  they  were  removed  to  Kellet's,  how  long  had  they  been  upon  the  coffee 
coper^? — ^A  considerable  number  of  the  Guinea  slaves  were  i^uidv^^d  vsaiass^vi^s^ 
•finre  toe  atholhion  of  the  s/ave  trade. 
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7041.  When  did  the  lemoTal  to  the  Kellet's  take  place  T^Abont  181 1, 1  think. 

7042.  Was  the  acquisition  of  the  African  negroes  made  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  t} 
removal? — ^Prior  to  their  removal ;  they  were  removed  some  years  prior  to  the  abdit 
of  the  Slave  Trade. 

7043.  Supposing  that  the  black  inhabitants  of  Hayti  should  have  increased  in  ti 
numbers,  while  the  negroes  of  Jamaica  have  decreased,  can  you  account  for  that  dif 
ence  ? — No,  I  cannot  account  for  it,  I  have  no  idea  that  they  have  increased,  I  beli 
they  have  decreased,  Mr.  Mackenzie  makes  it  so. 

7044.  From  what  quarter  have  you  derived  your  information  upon  this  subject 
Only  from  what  is  laid  down  by  different  writers,  the  only  source  that  can  be  resoitec 
apon  the  subject. 

7045.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  negroes  since  they  were  emancipated  in  Hayti  h 
decreased? — 1  believe  so. 

7046.  Are  not  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  at  present  decreasing  upon  the  whole  ? — ^I 
not  know  that  they  are,  they  have  generally  increased  on  two  out  of  three  of  my  own  so 
estates. 

7047.  Have  they  not  decreased  within  the  last  seven  years,  upon  the  whole  ? — ^The 
crease  must  be  very  little  if  they  have ;  I  should  say  that  I  rancy  they  have  decret 
upon  the  whole. 

7048.  Is  there  any  reason  to  expect  that  that  decrease  will  change  into  an  increase! 
Yesv 

7049.  For  what  reasons  ? — ^I  have  mentioned  that  I  had  a  letter  from  my  rnanag 
which  says  that  they  increased  last  season,  and  he  hopes  the  increase  will  continue  ip 
the  whole ;  two  gangs,  or  two  out  of  three  of  the  sugar  estates  have  increased,  and  upoi 
pimento  and  grass  property,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  they  have  rattier  increasKai 

7050.  Supposing  them  to  have  decreased  during  the  last  seven  years,  will  yoo  ittl 
what  particular  causes  there  are  which  induce  you  to  think  they  will  increase  in  fatm 
—I  should  say  the  less  number  of  Guinea  negroes,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  peovi 
becoming  more  civilized  and  better,  those  are  important  causes ;  there  may  be  off 
reasons,  for  instance,  not  only  were  the  Guinea  negroes  of  habits  inimical  to  increttti 
many  respects ;  but  our  midwives  were  not  of  so  good  a  description^  as  I  hope  thejr  ^ 
become;  many  of  them  were  Africans. 

7051.  You  say  you  had  at  one  time  the  charge  of  from  18  to  20,000  slaves,  itisvi 
sumed  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  principal  management  of  those  slaves  should  1 
trusted  to  a  resident  manager  or  overseer? — I  was  not  concerned  for  many  estates, li 
the  exception  of  my  brother's  and  my  own,  where  there  were  not  others  concerned  ^ 
me^  and  for  nearly  the  whole  there  were  managers  appointed  in  the  immediate  diitrii 
where  the  estates  were  situated,  joined  in  the  power  vrith  myself,  and  there  were  otk 
acting,  exclusive  of  the  overseer. 

7052.  From  the  means  of  observation  you  have  had  of  the  character  of  the  negn 
generally,  have  you  found  any  material  difference  in  the  negroes  upon  the  diffew 
estates  where  the  same  system  of  management  is  pursued ;  is  one  Guinea  negro  eM 
tially  different  from  another,  where  the  same  system  of  management  is  pursued  ? — ^Yeii 

7053.  For  what  particular  reasons? — I  have  already  given  some  reasons  in  refereaoi 
one  gang)  where  the  negroes  were  very  different  from  the  negroes  upon  the  estate  to  wU 
they  were  removed;  and  upon  another  estate  where  the  negroes  decreased  a  good  dl 
they  were  chiefly  formed  of  small  numbers  of  negroes  purchased  at  different  times,  i 
put  upon  that  estate;  and  many  of  them  were  old  Gumea  negroes,  and  not  of  the! 
nabits;  when  collected  in  that  way,  it  is^bund  that,  upon  tibe  whole,  their  habitfi 
more  dissipated,  and  they  do  not  in  general  keep  up  their  numbers  so  well  as  negroes  f 
ginally  trained  upon  an  estate,  and  where  they  have  not  been  formed  of  separate  gangs 

7054.  Did  the  difference  arise  then  from  the  Guinea  negroes  forming  part  of  the  gt 
and  from  the  gang  being  made  up  collected  together  of  detached  pieces  ? — ^I  should  ec 
pare  the  cause  in  some  degree  to  what  takes  place  in  this  coimtry,  where  a  great  m 
people  are  collected  together  from  different  parts;  in  a  manufactory  they  are  found  to 
more  dissipated  in  their  habits  than  if  they  are  natives  of  the  country. 

7055.  l^iking  the  plantations  in  Jamaica,  where  the  negroes  bear  the  usual  proport 
of  Creoles  to  Africans,  are  not  their  habits  and  character  generally  of  the  same  oescript 
under  the  same  management  ?  —  Not  by  any  means,  the  negroes  may  differ  from  in 

causes, 

c  70S6,  Do  they  differ  more  than  the  \aboiitet  Vn  cm^  ^craititY  differs  froQi  a  labonnr 
another  county  ? —  They  do ;  they  axe  formed  of  ^^^  xwI-oatAi  Itosa.  Mbnie9^  but  fi 
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of  originally  very  different  habits  and  character.  The  African  negro  differs  very 
ch  according  to  the  country  he  comes  from ;  the  Ebo  negro  was  much  more  indnstri- 
I  than  the  other  negroes  generally;  the  Congo  was  of  a  different  character  from  the 
ers;  the  Coromantee  also  was  different  from  either  of  the  other  tribes.  The  Moco  was 
re  savage  than  any  of  them. 

r057.  Do  the  Creoles  of  all  those  different  races  bear  the  characteristics  of  their  original 
e  ?  -*  No,  because  they  have  been  intermixed ;  they  have  acquired  very  different  habits, 
:  still  I  conceive  the  circumstance  of  the  original  stocks  varying  so  mucli,  must  make  a 
at  difference  in  the  character  of  the  people  upon  different  estates. 
r058.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  state,  condition  and  habits  of 
:  negroes  on  one  estate  more  than  on  another?  —  Yes,  I  have  found  certain  negroes 
idi  more  easy  to  manage  than  others,  some  have  much  more  industrious  habits  than 
lers. 

7059.  What  are  the  powers  generally  intrusted  to  a  driver? — To  direct  the  general 
nk  of  the  estate. 

7060.  What  authority  has  he  ?  —  He  has  power  to  a  certain  extent;  I  do  not  know  ex- 
fly  to  what  extent  he  can  punish  at  present,  but  he  has  usually  the  power  of  punishing 
a  negroes  if  they  do  not  perform  the  work. 

7061.  He  is  always  a  slave  himself?  —  Yes. 

7062.  And  he  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  power  of  correction  ?  -*  Yes. 

7063.  Has  it  come  within  your  experience  in  Jamaica,  that  gangs  of  slaves  have  been' 
wd  to  work  ?  — Yes. 

7064.  Is  that  frequent? — Yes,  it  is. 

7065.  Do  they  go  from  estate  to  estate  ?  —  Yes,  they  generally  work  upon  a  certain 
cnber  of  estates  in  a  certain  space,  and  they  are  hired  according  to  the  work  that  is 
sessary  to  be  performed,  the  same  as  you  would  hire  a  certain  number  of  people  in 
Hland;  for  instance,  if  I  wish  to  trench  ground,  or  to  drain  ground,  I  generally  con- 
:t  with  a  man  who  employs  a  certain  number  of  people,  generally  highlanders,  and 
y  labour  for  me,  or  they  labour  upon  any  other  property  in  the  country  at  a  certain 
i»  he  pays  them  certain  wages,  and  contracts  with  tne  party  for  whom  the  work  is  to  be 
formed. 

^066.  Have  those  hired  negroes  any  grounds  of  their  own  for  their  provisions  ?  —  Al- 
jrs,  I  believe. 

^067.  How  do  they  cultivate  them  when  they  are  at  a  distance?  — They  are  allowed  a 
tain  time,  for  instance,  they  usually  can  return  in  a  few  hours,  four,  five  or  six  hours, 
tiheir  place  of  residence ;  they  are  allowed  extra  time  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  and  I 
ieve  tney  are  often  allowed  money;  if  at  much  distance,  time  is  allowed  for  the  people 
tetum,  and  they  get  several  days  in  succession;  but  I  am  not  perfect  in  my  information 
to  how  the  people  who  have  negroes  of  that  description  manage  them  at  present. 
T068.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  hired  gangs  compared  with  the  gangs  of  negroes 
on'an  estate,  was  it  better  or  worse  ? —  I  should  say  that  the  negro  preferred  being  set- 
d  upon  an  estate  or  plantation  to  jobbing  labour;  but  it  was  very  often  found  when 
kse  negroes  were  settled  upon  plantations,  that  they  decreased,  and  did  not  seem  to  like 
10  much  as  the  species  of  work  and  habits  they  had  been  accustomed  to. 
r069.  You  have  stated  that  on  the  least  favourable  parts  of  the  Clarendon  estate  six 
fB*  labour  was  sufficient  to  enable  a  slave  to  maintain  himself;  do  you  mean  himself 
i  his  fisunilv  too  ?  —  I  should  say  that  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  support  a  man  in  the 
It  favoured  situations ;  the  woman  usually  works  as  well  as  the  man  in  rearing  pro- 
tons. 

'070.  And  any  children  too?  —  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  feed  his 
Idren  in  many  situations. 

^071.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  negro  upon  the  Clarendon  estate  to  which 
L  referred,  a  fair  specimen  of  his  general  condition  with  respect  to  provision  grounds  in 
naica,  and  of  his  average  condition  ? — Not  exactly  in  respect  to  the  provision  grounds, 
nvith  the  allowances  that  he  usually  has  and  the  resources  that  are  in  other  situations, 
o  not  consider  the  Clarendon  negroes  are  better  provided  for  than  the  negroes  geno' 
y  throughout  the  country. 

''072.  About  how  many  days  are  the  negroes  allowed  to  have  for  themselves  including 
iday?  —  The  negroes  by  law  in  Jamaica  are  allowed  a  day  every  second  week;  they 
re  three  days  usiudly  at  Christmas,  and  commonly  a  day  at  Easter;  those  are  all  the 
ular  days  that  they  are  allowed,  but  people  often  allow  their  ne^^coei  tunft  ^is.W%v«^  ^ 
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7073.  Would  you  say  36  days  a-year  was  about  a  fair  allowance  for  the  negro, 
sive  of  the  Sabbath?  —  No,  I  should  say  that  they  have  not  so  many,  on  an  average,  ailfiio 
days,  exclusive  of  the  Sabbath. 

7074.  Is  the  product  of  the  plantain  ever  aflfected  by  dry  season? — The  plaDtain 
cultivated  mostly  upon  the  lower  estates,  except  when  there  is  land  of  a 
description. 

7075.  But  is  it  affected  by  dry  seasons? —  Not  much  in  some  situations. 

7076.  Is  the  product  of  the  plantain  tree  affected  by  dry  seasons,  speaking  genenHfll^ 
— ^Not  more  than  other  vegetables  in  general.  'ffeu 

7077.  Is  it  necessary  to  import  provisions  into  Jamaica?  —  Yes,  provisions  are i 
ported  into  Jamaica  of  different  kinds. 

7078.  But  supposing  that  the  labour  of  the  slave  v^ras  so  employed,  would  it  not  be? 
easy  to  raise  infinitely  more  provisions  than  are  required  in  the  island  ?  — The  provi8iJli'9 
that  are  imported  are  of  a  different  description,  and  not  what  is  necessary  for  the     ' 
of  the  negro. 

7079.  Would  it  not  be  very  easy,  by  employing  the  persons  in  the  country,  to 
provisions  much  more  than  is  ample  for  the  supply  of  the  country  ? —  Part  of  the  popittn 
tion  use  a  very  different  species  of  provisions ;  for  instance^  the  people  in  the  towns  *4a 
bread.  v' 

7080.  Would  it  not  be  practicable,  by  the  employment  of  more  hands  in  raising 
provisions  and  poultry,  pigs  and  cattle,  to  provide  an  ample  stock  for  the  consumption 
all  the  people  in  Jamaica?  — I  do  not  know. 

7081.  Do  not  you  think  so? — For  instance,  in  America,  there  are  certain  products tbilJl 
are  reared  to  more  advantage  than  in  Jamaica,  and  of  a  description  that  is  not  to 
found  in  Jamaica,   and   certain  classes  of  people  consume  provisions   of  a  diffia 
kind  from  what  the  negro  does;  the  negro  usually  prefers  the  provisions  of  the  cotmtiy 
any  other. 

7082.  The  question  does  not  refer  to  what  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  taste,  but 
it  not  be  easy,  by  employing  more  persons  in  raising  provisions  and  poultry,  pigs  and 
to  provide  an  ample  stock  for  the  consumption  of  all  the  people  in  Jainaica? — There 
no  doubt  it  could  be  done,  but  whether  it  would  be  profitable  I  know  not. 

7083.  Would  it  not  be  possible? — Provisions  enough  might  be  raised  in  tlie  coantiy. 

7084.  If  one  man  by  six  days*  labour  can  raise  provisions  sufficient  to  supply  him 
year,  would  it  not  be  possible,  by  the  employment  of  more  hands,  to  raise  a  snffii 
quantity  of  provisions  to  supply  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island?  —  Yes. 

7085.  In  case  of  emancipation  would  there  be  any  danger  of  starvation  ?  —  I  do 
know;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  great  danger  of  that,  but  I  think  there  would 
great  danger  in  other  respects. 

7086.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  case  emancipation  should  take  pM 
there  would  be  any  want  of  tlie  necessary  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  human  lifef- 
Certainly  not;  if  the  people  chose  to  labour  for  them.  J 

7087.  You  have  stated  that  you  do  not  know  any  ins'ance  where  emancipated  sW 
have  worked  for  wages? — No,  not  continuously,  not  regularly. 

7088.  Did  you  ever  know  any  proposition  made  for  the  emancipated  slaves  to  mA 
for  wages  upon  any  sugar  plantation? — I  do  not  think  I  ever  did,  because  there  is  noil- 
stance  of  their  doing  so,  and  I  should  not  think  of  resorting  to  a  roan  or  a  set  of  men  ID 
ask  them  to  labour  for  me,  when  I  knew  Uiat  it  was  not  their  practice.  In  the  part  of  Al 
country  where  I  lived  I  would  not  think  of  going  to  an  individual,  or  to  a  class  of  peopll 
to  ask  them  to  perform  work  for  me  who  were  not  accustomed  to  do  such  work. 

7089.  You  wave  stated  that  certain  emancipated  slaves  have  been  maintained  by  dm 
who  were  actually  slaves?  —  Yes ;  it  is  very  common. 

7090.  Then  this  set  of  slaves  who  still  maintained  the  emancipated  slaves  did  it  wid 
their  own  voluntary  labour? —  Yes,  no  doubt. 

7091.  If  the  slaves  so  voluntarily  worked  to  maintain  emancipated  slaves,  whydovl 
think  emancipated  slaves  would  not  work  themselves?  —  Such  is  the  practical  facl,Vi 
I  cannot  exactly  judge  of  the  causes  of  it;  for  instance,  in  most  of  the  cases  to  whkk 
have  alluded,  they  were  men  who  were  emancipated,  and  they  were  women  with  iHw 
they  lived,  and  those  women  chose  in  many  cases  to  make  provisions  for  those  idle  fr 
men. 

7092.  If  they  voluntarily  labour  in  the  case  of  slavery,  why  should  not  the  dispodli 
nfJuntarilv  to  labour  continue  in  il  state  oi  etn^xkcxi^^UoiY? — ^l  really  cannot  tell,  but  it  fe 

tiot  been  the  case. 
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r093.  Would  it  not  be  rather  extraordinary  if  the  state  of  slavery  increased  the  dupo- 

Q  towards  Tolantary  labour? — I  really  am  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  give  to  that^ 

t  such  is  the  practical  fact,  that  we  do  not  find  those  people  labour  often  in  a  state  of 

edom. 

r094.  Are  not  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  free  blacks  in  Jamaica  emancipated 

ves  ? — ^I  do  not  know  whether  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  free  blacks  are  slaves  im- 

^iately  emancipated ;  I  really  cannot  answer. 

r095.  Are  not  the  greatest  proportion  of  them  persons  who  have  been  emancipated  ? — 

hould  say  that  the  greatest  proportion  are  not  people  who  have  been  immediately 

ancipatea. 

ro96.  Are  not  the  greater  proportion  of  the  free  blacks  slaves  who  have  been  emanci- 

«d  ? — ^No,  I  feincy  not. 

M)97.  How  do  they  become  emancipated  ? — ^Their  ancestors  were  free,  I  fancy ;  there 

t  more  of  those  who  are  descendants  of  free  negroes  than  of  those  who  have  been  im- 

idiately  emancipated  from  slavery. 

r098.  But  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  free  blacks  who  are  emancipated  slaves, 

'■  there  not? — ^Yes,  there  are ;  the  Returns  will  best  show  that;  I  really  cannot  tell  what 

t  number  is. 

^099.  If  the  Returns  show  that  above  500  slaves  per  annum  are  emancipated,  of 

iTse  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  who  have  been  emancipated  living 

the  island  of  Jamaica  ? — Yes,  no  doubt ;  but  that  is  a  limited  number  over  the  whole 

ind. 

noo.  In  what  particular  way  do  they  maintain  themselves  ? — ^Very  few  of  them  by  in- 

Btrious  habits. 

7101.  What  employment  do  they  follow;  do  they  follow  any  ? — ^A  great  many  of  them 
e  upon  sugar  estates  and  other  plantations  among  the  slaves ;  a  very  few  of  them  live 

their  own  exertion  or  industrious  habits ;  a  few  of  them  are  tradesmen  in  the  towns 
•d  some  in  the  country,  but  even  those  are  comparatively  idle. 

7102.  Do  not  they  follow  the  occupation  of  porters  ? — No,  not  one  of  them,  so  far  as 
tave  known ;  I  dare  say  there  may  be  some  about  the  towns,  but  very  few,  if  any. 

7103.  Of  the  few  people  of  colour,  a  considerable  part  have  been  emancipated,  have 
sy  not  ? — ^Yes. 

7104.  Do  you  know  any  gentleman  among  the  free  people  of  colour  of  the  name  of 
lin  Campbell  ? — I  do  not  recollect. 

7105.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Manderson  ? — No. 

7106.  Do  not  you  know  Mr.  John  Manderson,  who  is  now  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
isembly? — No,  I  never  heard  of  him. 

7107.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montego  Bay  ? 
•I  have  been  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island,  but  I 
iver  was  resident  there ;  I  have  only  travelled  through  Montego  Bay. 

7108.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Rebin  ? — I  do  not  know  him. 

7109.  Of  the  people  of  colour  do  many  hold  slaves  ? — In  some  part  of  the  country,  a 
od  many. 

7110.  Can  you  give  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  slaves  held  by  the  people 
colour  ? — I  have  no  correct  idea  of  what  proportion  those  persons  may  hold. 

it\t.  Have  you  any  conception  of  the  wealth  possessed  by  the  people  of  colour? — 
me  of  them  have  considerable  property,  particularly  in  the  parisn  of  St.  Ann,  where 
5y  have  plantations ;  but  I  believe  very  little  of  it  acquired  by  themselves. 

71 12.  What  should  you  say  would  be  a  fair  valuation  to  be  put  upon  the  property  held 
the  people  of  colour? — I  have  no  idea. 

71 13.  Should  you  say  one,  two,  or  three  millions  ? — ^I  have  no  correct  idea. 

7114.  Would  it  be  extravagant  to  put  it  at  three  millions  ? — I  can  form  no  opinion. 

7115.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  possess  considerable  wealth,  or  not,  upon  the 
lole  ? — ^In  one  district  of  country  there  is  considerable  property  belonging  to  people  of 
lour ;  but  I  really  have  not  had  information  which  would  lead  me  to  speak  decidedly 
cm  what  they  possess. 

7116.  Do  not  you  know,  that  prior  to  the  year  1813,  a  law  existed  in  Jamaica,  by 
lich  not  more  than  2000/.  could  be  bequeathea  to  a  person  of  colour  ? — I  fancy  that 
operty  to  a  much  greater  extent  was  bequeathed  to  them,  and  that  they  held  property 
ich  beyond  that  amount  by  bequest,  although  the  law  was  as  you  mention. 

7117.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  such  a  law  ? — ^Yes,  I  ktvo^  thaX^«t%  ^q^^ai  vql^  ^ 
w  up  to  a  certain  period;  the  exact  period  I  do  not  t«go\\%c1. 
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■  7118.  How  do  you  think  all  this  wealth  has  been  acquired  by  dioee  peraons  naee  |ii 
ahat  period  ? — I  do  not  admit  that  it  has  been  acquired  since  that  time,  many  of  dMV 

cquired  property  previous  to  that  time,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  much  greater  eoctent  tlm 
2,000/. 

7119.  Who  do  you  suppose  are  the  persons  who  have  given  them  the  property  T— I 
&ncy  a  great  many  of  them  are  natural  children  of  White  people  who  gaye  them  the  pn^ 
perty,  or  the  descendants  of  coloured  people,  who  left  the  property  to  them.  I  nenr 
knew  of  an  instance  of  their  being  intertered  with,  to  any  extent,  by  the  legislature  whet 
property  was  bequeathed  to  them. 

7120.  Are  you  really  of  opinion  that  all  the  property  that  they  at  present  posses  ii 
property  acquired  by  bequest  only  ? — ^I  have  said  that  very  little  is  acquired  by  their  own 
mdustry. 

7121.  Were  they  not,  up  to  a  certain  period,  prohibited  from  holding  any  places  in  the 
public  offices  ? — Up  to  a  certain  period,  I  believe,  they  were  prevented  fran  holdiii^ 
public  offices  and  public  appointments^  I  do  not  recollect  to  what  extent;  I  am  not  oon- 
versant  upon  the  subject. 

7122.  Was  it  the  custom  to  employ  people  of  colour  upon  the  estates  as  overseen  or 
bookkeepers  ? — It  has  not  been  the  custom,  except  on  small  properties,  as  they  were  not 
found  to  make  good  managers  in  general. 

7123.  Was  there  not  a  law  called  the  Deficiency  Law,  which  prevented  them  from  m 
acting  ? — ^Yes ;  and  it  was  found  politic  to  employ  white  people  in  preference  to  the  free 
people  as  managers,  because  they  were  found  to  be  in  general  men  of  such  habits  ee 
rendered  them  incompetent  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty. 

7124.  When  you  left  Jamaica,  were  there  not  a  great  number  of  persons,  free  peopie 
of  colour,  sufficiently  competent  to  discharge  the  duty  of  overseer  or  bookkeeper  vpm 
estates  ? — I  do  not  think  it ;  tlieir  habits  were  so  different ;  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind ;  they  were  not  brought  up  in  that  way. 

7125.  Might  they  not  have  been  brought  up  in  that  vray? — ^I  do  not  know,  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  Creole  makes  so  good  an  overseer  as  one  of  my  own  countrymen. 

7126.  Do  not  you  know  that  Mr.  Barrett  employed  as  overseer  a  person  o£  colour} 
I  know  that  there  have  been  several  instances  of  it ;  I  think  there  was  Dr.  Shaw,  an  e^  'i 
centric  character,  who  employed  black  people  as  overseers  upon  his  plantations,  but  he 
never  had  any  returns  from  them. 

7127.  Do  not  you  know  that  there  are  many  persons  of  colour  now  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  ? — I  really  do  not  know ;  I  believe  that  men  of  colour  or  blad 
people,  for  any  thing  I  know,  may  be  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 

7128.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  people  of  this  description  might  not  be  ote^ 
seers  upon  an  estate  ? — ^I  think  it  is  possible  enough  that  they  might,  but  such  is  not  the 
&ct;  they  are  not  in  general  trusted  with  property,  and  are  not  generadly  found  to  make 
managers  equally  competent  to  people  from  this  country. 

7129.  Has  the  experiment  ever  been  fairly  tried  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been 
&irly  tried ;  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  employ  brown  people  or  black  peopk  in 
preference  to  white  in  several  instances,  if  they  had  rendered  themselves  equally  aaefol 
upon  small  properties. 

7130.  Have  you  ever  found  any  competent  person  of  colour  to  assist  in  the  minige- 
ment  of  your  estate  ? — ^I  very  seldom  employed  people  of  colour,  because  I  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  not  adapted ;  their  nabits  were  not  such  as  to  fit  them  for  it; 
they  were  not  found  competent  in  general. 

7ru.  But  they  are  strong  enough  in  health  and  in  their  physical  powers,  are  they  not? 
— Certainly,  and  they  do  not  in  many  respects  want  activity  or  ability. 

7132.  What  advantage  has  a  Scotchman  coming  over  from  Scotland  at  22  years  of  age 
over  a  person  of  colour  in  Jamaica  at  24,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  an  estate  ?' 
There  is  something  different  in  his  temperament  and  habits  which  render  him  meie 
steady  and  more  competent  to  business  of^that  kind  than  a  native  of  Jamaica,  especialif  |] 
a  person  of  colour. 

71 33.  You  said  that  some  of  the  free  people  of  colour  lived  by  stolen  produce t^-Yei} 
I  said  many  of  them. 

7134.  Does  that  go  to  a  certain  extent? — Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

71 35.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  detect  and  punish  them  ? — Yes,  I  &ncy  then 
have  been  instances  where  they  have  been  detected  and  punished. 

^jf36.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  \ia.v«  \^ee;Ti  -mm^  instances  of  free  persons  ef 
colour  being  punished  by  the  csourts  for  (ta.u^  and  >!k^\&  ^Scbui  ^  ^^i^vNi^  ^«ci^%\— Tkeii 
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if  A  g^reat  deal  of  proper^  and  produce  stolen  and  dispoeed  of  by  them,  where  there  is 
no  notice  taken  ot  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  them.  Those  people,  for  instance,  liTe 
i&  situations  upon  the  roads  to  shipping  places,  and  they  have  that  kind  of  connexion 
with  the  slaves,  that  the  business  is  carried  on  very  often  without  being  detected.  A  white 
man  has  not  the  same  opportunity  of  committing  theft,  he  is  liable  to  be  more  suspected  ;- 
there  are  not  so  many  of  them  in  those  situations. 

71 37.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been  more  committals  for  thefts  and 
frauds  among  the  free  coloured  people  than  among  the  white  people  ? — ^I  fancy  more, 
because  I  think  the  practice  is  carried  on  by  the  free  coloured  people  more  than  among 
tfie  white  people. 

7138.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  the  fact? — It  is  a  business  of  which  I  have  not  a 
perfect  recollection,  but  I  know  that  those  people  are  settled  in  situations  where  they 
cannot  provide  food  for  themselves  by  cultivation,  and  I  can  &ncy  no  other  way  by  which 
ihey  can  live,  in  the  situations  to  which  I  allude. 

■  7139.  Therefore  you  conclude  that  those  persons  must  have  got  their  living  by  fraud 
and  theft  ? — ^Yes ;  I  see  no  other  way  in  which  they  could  have  lived,  and  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  detected. 

7140.  But  if  a  man  may  maintain  himself  by  six  days'  labour,  a  very  little  labour 
would  enable  him  to  maintain  himself  ? — ^Yes ;  but  these  men  settle  themselves  upon 
gravel  soils  and  in  dry  situations,  where  no  human  being  could  raise  a  subsistence. 
-  7141.  What  are  the  situations  which  you  are  alluding  to? — ^I  allude,  for  instance,  to 
a  situation,  near  to  the  Clarendon  shipping  places,  both  on  the  way  to  Howth  Harbour 
and  to  Long's  Wharf,  opposite  to  I  think  they  call  it, 

Ihe  property  of  Mr.  Farren ;  a  number  of  them  are  settled  down  upon  a  piece  of  gravel 
ground ;  that  is  one  spot  in  particular  where  they  were  collected  in  considerable  numbers. 

7142.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  state  of  the  poor  funds  in  Jamaica? — No. 

7143.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  free  blacks  and  free  people  of  colour  are  more 
;  frequent  applicants  upon  the  poor  fund  than  the  whites  ? — No  I  do  not  know  how  that 

b  regulated  in  Jamaica  at  present. 

7144.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  free  people  of  colour  in  the  different 
West  India  Islands  ? — ^I  have  not. 

7145.  Nor  of  the  whites? — Nor  of  the  whites;  I  do  not  recollect. 

7146.  Nor  the  number  of  those  who  receive  relief  from  the  poor  fund? — ^No. 

7147.  If  a  negro  slave  can  procure  b^  six  days'  labour  provisions  enough  for  himself 
lor  the  whole  year,  when  a  man  is  old,  if  he  is  not  quite  decrepid,  can  he  not  procure 
enough  by  his  own  labour  to  maintain  himself? — ^Yes,  if  he  chooses  to  labour;  but  when 
a  negro  is  beyond  a  certain  period  of  life,  he  is  generally  placed  as  a  watchman  upon 
ttbe  negro  grounds,  or  in  some  other  situation;  but  he,  like  other  people,  is  supported, 
perhaps,  by  his  connexions,  and  if  he  is  unable  to  work,  and  has  not  connexions,  the 
master  supports  him. 

7148.  Is  it  not  very  seldom  that  a  man  is  so  unable  to  work  that  he  cannot  do  six  days' 
work  in  a  year? — ^There  are  not  many  who  may  not  rear  their  own  food. 

7149.  You  have  stated  that  you  gave  one  barrel  of  herrings  among  three  of  your 
negroes '( — ^Yes,  something  more.  I  have  exported  more  for  the  use  of  my  negroes  this 
laat  season,  500  barrels  of  herrings,  but  peroaps  not  more  than  450  will  be  distributed 
wnong  the  1,230  negroes. 

71^.  Wluit  is  the  present  price  of  herrings  this  year? — I  do  not  know;  I  know  that 
they  are  very  high  at  present. 

7151.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  a  barrel  of  herrings? — I  should  think  the  average 
price  is  from  27«.  to  30j.  when  delivered  in  Jamaica;  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  I  bought 
my  herrings  in  different  places. 

7152.  Have  you  any  recollection  what  the  actual  price  was  that  you  paid  ? — I  paid 
different  prices  at  different  periods,  but  I  should  say  in  London,  that  I  think  the  avmge 
price  would  be  from  25s.  to  30j. 

71 53.  Is  the  average  allowance  of  one  barrel  of  herrings  to  three  negroes,  deemed 
sufficient,  taking  young  and  old  together? — That  is  very  much  a  matter  of  opinion ;  it  is 
not,  I  think,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  negro;  I  give  him,  also,  as  much  salt  as  he 
chooses  to  demand. 

7154.  It  is  reckoned  fair  to  give  a  barrel  of  herrings  among  three  negroes,  taking  one 
with  another  ? — ^Yes;  and  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  be  able  to  supply  them  with  so  much 
in  future. 

7155.  Did  you  everkaaw  a  planter  who  gave  io  hVa  ua^stofiA  lomvvxSsi^^^^^wi^  ^ 
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herrings  a  week  to  each  negro? — ^I  do  not  know  what  the  proportion  of  herringi 
may  be. 

7156.  Supposing  one  barrel  to  be  given  to  three  negroes,  the  proportion  of  each 
negro's  share  would  be  equivalent  to  IO5.;  did  you  ever  hear  of  an  individual  girlDg  3s. 
worth  of  herrings  a  week  to  a  negro  ? — No. 

7157.  Would  it  be  an  extravagant  thing  ? — ^I  do  not  know;  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion; 
I  could  not  afford  this. 

7158.  Did  you  ever  know  it  done  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have  known  that  proportion  of 
herrings  given,  which  would  amount  to  3^.  a  week  to  each  negro. 

7159.  Do  you  know  any  instances  having  occurred  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  of  plan- 
tations being  leased  in  the  same  way  as  farms  are  in  tliis  country  ?— I  do  not  recollect 
many  instances ;  I  recollect  a  sugar  estate  being  rented  or  leased  for  a  series  of  years,  a 
a  considerable  time  back ;  an  estate  which  I  subsequently  acted  for. 

7160.  Can  you  give  any  particular  reason  why  sugar  estates  should  not  be  leased  to 
persons  resident  upon  the  spot,  upon  the  same  principle  that  farms  are  leased  in  Eng- 
land ? — ^There  are  some  instances  of  farms  being  leased  in  that  way ;  there  is  the  property 
of  Lord  Carrington  that  was  leased  in  that  way,  and  I  think  Lord  Carrington  held  half  of 
the  property  at  one  time. 

.  7161.  Was  that  a  sugar  estate  or  a  pen? — ^A  pen;  and  I  entered  into  an  agreement 
with  the  parties  leasing,  for  Lord  Carrington. 

7162.  Has  he  received  his  rent  regularly  ever  since? — ^Yes;  and  I  will  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  inform  them  how  his  rent  was  paid ;  I  advertized  the  property 
to  be  leased,  there  were  three  people  came  forward,  and  two  of  them,  I  think,  offered 
about  die  same  sum  per  annum ;  but  I  preferred  the  party  who  found  security  in  Lon- 
don ;  X  obtained  an  engagement  from  a  merchant  in  London,  to  pay  2,000  guineas  a  year 
to  Lord  Carrington,  on  the  Royal  Exchange ;  but  that  is  only  one  instance ;  I  do  not 
think  many  properties  could  be  leased  in  that  way,  and  it  was  a  particular  kind  of 
property. 

7163.  Will  you  describe  the  species  of  property  ? — It  v^ras  a  grass  farm,  and  a  property 
vpon  which  grass  was  reared  for  the  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town  markets ;  previously 
stock  was  reared  of  different  descriptions,  for  the  sugar  estates,  and  it  being  near  tl^ 
Port  of  Kingston,  it  was  found  advantageous  to  purchase  Spanish  cattle  and  mules,  and 
re-sell;  subsequently,  when  I  became  concerned  for  it,  I  thought  it  would  be  profitable 
to  put  in  aquatic  grass;  butcheries  were  also  carried  in  Kingston  and  Spanish  Tovni. 

7164.  From  its  being  situated  between  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town,  was  money  made 
by  taking  up  the  cattle  for  pasturage? — ^Yes. 

7165.  Will  you  mention  the  various  circumstances  which  attended  the  pen  £uin  ? — It 
was  a  kind  of  property  that  was  likely  to  be  more  profitable  to  a  person  living  on  the  spot 
than  to  a  person  living  at  a  distance,  and  one  agent  could  not  give  his  attention  to  it 
without  exacting  a  considerable  sum ;  I  dare  say  Lord  Carrington  thought  he  paid  me 
a  large  sum  for  acting  as  his  agent,  but  I  considered  myself  worse  paid  for  that.property, 
than  for  any  other  property,  considering  the  attention  necessary  and  the  different  specula- 
tions that  I  had  to  enter  into ;  I  do  not  say  that  Lord  Carrington  did  not  pay  me  all  that 
I  demanded. 

7166.  Is  there  any  particular  difficulty  that  you  are  aware  of  to  prevent  a  sugar  estate 
being  leased  in  the  same  way  as  a  pen  ? — I  should  not  like  to  lease  my  estates  in  that 
way,  unless  I  got  very  good  security;  I  would  prefer  much  having  them  as  they  area! 
present. 

7167.  Suppose  you  could  obtain  good  security,  do  not  you  think  it  vTOuld  be  more 
advantageous  for  you  to  let  your  estate  to  a  person  resident  upon  the  spot  than  to  manage 
it  through  the  medium  of  an  attorney  or  a  manager,  you  yourself  living  in  England  ?— 
No,  I  do  not  know  tliat  it  would. 

.    7168.  Do  you  really  say,  after  consideriation,  that  you  think  it  a  beneficial  mode  of 

cultivation  for  a  man  to  have  his  property  cultivated  by  a  bailiff  in  a  distant  island?^! 

certainly  would  prefer  leasing  my  estates  to  retaining  them  in  my  own  possession,  and 

corresponding  vnth  the  gentleman  in  the  business  of  the  estate,  if  I  were  certain  of  my 

property  being  protected  and  the  business  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner,  and  that  the 

negroes  and  capital  would  not  be  injured  in  any  way  from  my  not  carrying  it  on  myseli 

7169.  But  supposing  that  you  had  a  tenant  taking  as  good  a  care  of  the  property  as 

ieoants  usuaUy  ao  in  ^gland  or  in  Scotland,  would  it  not  be  more  profitable  to  you  than 

cultivating  through  the  medium  of  a  bailiff  01  m^W9i%^i1 — \  do  think  that  it  would;  it  if 

reijr  easy  to  &gare  such  speculaU've  achesuea,  \ra.\.  \\  \&  ^Tko**^^  ^ksd!^  \Sk  ^^^ox  ^SMeea  into 
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practice.     We  have  not  found  this  answer  hitherto,  which  is  the  best  possible  practical 
reason  why  it  will  not  answer. 

71 70.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  the  difference  of  the  capital  which  is  on  a  sugar 
estate  from  that  which  is  on  a  pen  estate,  whether  there  is  any  capital  on  a  pen  except  the 
cattle  that  are  purchased  and  tliat  are  pastured  on  the  pen,  and  what  is  the  description  of 
capital  that  is  on  a  sugar  estate,  so  as  to  enable  the  Committee  to  judge  whether  the 
same  species  of  security  which  the  owner  of  a  farm  pen  would  require  from  the  person 
employed  under  him,  a  proprietor  of  a  sugar  estate  would  require  of  a  person  to  whom 
he  was  disposed  to  lease  his  sugar  estate? — In  regard  to  the  pen  property,  when  I  made 
the  contract,  it  was  stipulated,  that,  if  there  was  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  negroes, 
the  party  was  to  make  good  the  same  according  to  the  valuation  put  upon  those  negroes, 
so  much  a  head ;  if  he  had  an  increase,  he  was  to  be  paid  according  to  that  increase. 
There  is  little  other  capital  upon  a  pen  property  or  gra^s  farm,  except  the  cattle.  The 
cattle  may  or  may  not  be  leased  with  the  property,  as  perhaps  in  this  case.  I  do  not 
lecollect  perfectly  whether  we  leased  the  whole  of  the  cattle  with  the  property,  or  whether 
part  were  sold.  I  rather  think  part  were  sold,  and  the  parties  taking  the  property  had 
only  to  make  good  the  number  of  stock  delivered  over  to  them,  for  the  number  of  stock 
must  be  kept  on  the  property,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  in  a  regular  way.  The  leaser  paid 
nothing  for  the  capital ;  he  paid  a  certain  consideration  annually  to  the  proprietor  of  the 

.  property.  On  a  sugar  estate  it  is  different.  The  tenant  might  injure  the  property  by 
omitting  to  put  in  the  canes,  or  he  might  not  manure  the  fields  to  the  same  extent  that 
should  have  been  done ;  he  might  deteriorate  the  buildings,  carriages,  utensils,  &c.  con- 
siderably, whereas  he  could  not  the  grass  property. 

7171.  Is  it  necessary  to  manure  the  cane  fields  in  Jamaica? — ^Absolutely  necessaiy; 
there  are  no  cane  lands  reared  withoutmanuring. 

7172.  If  a  pen  were  leased  to  a  tenant,  the  only  security  which  the  owner  of  the  pen 
would  require  from  the  tenant,  would  be  security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  for 
making  good  the  cattle  and  few  buildings  upon  the  pen  ? — Yes. 

7173.  If  a  proprietor  of  a  sugar  estate' leased  that  sugar  estate  to  a  tenant,  would  he 
require  security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  also  security  for  the  capital  employed 
upon  it,  as  well  as  security  for  the  giving  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  number  of 
negroes  according  to  the  valuation  at  the  time  the  lease  was  made.  If  the  Committee 
understand  you  rightly,  the  capital  upon  a  sugar  estate,  with  respect  to  works  and  so 
forth,  and  also  the  capital  as  it  regards  the  number  of  slaves  upon  it,  must  very  greatly 
exceed  the  capital  upon  a  pen  ? — ^The  capital  upon  a  sugar  estate  would  exceed  that  upon  a 
pen  very  mucn,  and  if  the  buildings,  or  any  part  of  them,  were  deteriorated,  it  would  be 
much  more  injurious ;  or  if  the  cane  fields  were  neglected,  he  must  keep  up  a  certain  kind 
of  cultivation ;  were  the  canes  put  in  without  manure,  they  would  not  yield  any  return. 

7174.  Then  the  security  required  of  a  tenant  to  a  sugar  estate  would  greatly  exceed 
that  required  from  a  tenant  to  a  pen  property? — Yes,  because  there  is  all  the  slaves  and 
the  cattle  to  be  accounted  for,  whereas  on  a  pen,  there  is  little  but  cattle. 

7175.  Would  not  much  fewer  negroes  be  necessary  for  the  management  of  a  pen  than 
of  a  sugar  estate  ? — ^Yes. 

7176.  Would  not  the  additional  security  in  the  one  case  be  only  against  loss  in  any 
one  year? — No;  the  lessor  must  make  good  in  everyway;  for  instance,  there  area 
variety  of  utensils,  waggons,  coppers,  stills  for  manufacturing  the  produce ;  he  must 
keep  up  the  mills,  and  he  must  deliver  up  every  thing  in  like  good  order.  On  a  pen,  if 
any  thing  is  neglected,  any  part  of  the  buildings,  it  would  not  put  the  proprietor  to  any 
material  inconvenience,  because  there  are  none  of  them  necessarily  of  much  value.  It 
is  not  as  in  this  country ;  there  are  no  places  to  put  the  cattle  into,  no  stables,  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort;  the  cattle  are  all  kept  out,  and  never  brought  into  the  house.  On  a 
sugar  estate,  the  capital  is  very  considerably  more,  but  I  think  the  risk  is  greater  in  other 
respects,  which  it  is  difficult  to  point  out,  or  explain  to  the  Committee ;  and  one  great 
danger  would  be,  in  the  tenant  not  manuring  the  estate  properly,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  cultivation.  I  recollect  one  instance  where  a  gentleman  had 
leased  an  estate  to  another,  and  when  the  estate  was  to  be  given  up,  the  party  leasing 
the  estate  wanted  a  consideration  for  putting  in  the  cane  plant,  and  delivering  the 
estate  in  the  condition  it  should  be ;  the  plants  for  the  next  crop ;  the  other  would  not 
pay  this  sum,  and  consequently  the  cattle  were  turned  into  the  cane  field,  and  very 
much  injured  the  property.  I  do  not  say  that  this  might  not  be  provided  against,  but 
still  there  is  greater  risk  in  the  estate  not  being  manured  and  del\N«,t^d  q^^\  ycw  ^^v^s^rr. 
conditio!!!. 
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7177.  Have  you  neyer  heard  of  this  taking  place  in  the  Leeward  Islands? — I  am  not 
aware. 

71 78.  You  have  been  asked  several  questions  as  to  the  religious  instruction  prevailing 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica ;  when  you  first  became  a  proprietor,  was  there  any  religious 
instruction  administered  to  your  negroes  I — ^When  I  first  became  a  proprietor,  there  was 
none. 

7179.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inform  the  Committee  at  about  what  period  after 
you  became  a  proprietor,  any  religious  instruction  was  given  ? — I  do  not  recollect  exactly 
the  period. 

7180.  At  about  what  period  do  you  think? — ^The  negroes  were  not  prevented  firom 
going  to  the  parish  church,  and  in  several  instances  they  did ;  the  great  bulk  of  them 
did  not  at  any  time. 

7181.  Can  you  state  about  the  period  when  first  some  religious  instruction  was  given 
to  your  negroes  ? — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  time. 

7182.  Was  it  ten  or  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago? — ^There  was  no  particular  instruction 
given  to  the  negroes,  except  that  they  were  permitted  to  go  to  the  churches  if  they 
chose. 

7183.  Did  the  clergyman  at  any  time  come  upon  the  estate  to  administer  instructioo 
to  them  ? — I  think  at  the  time  the  number  of  places  of  worship  were  increased,  some  of 
the  clergymen  visited  the  estates,  but  I  do  not  remember  at  what  period  that  was. 

7184.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  Curates'  Bill  passed  in  Jamaica? — ^I  do  not 
recollect  at  what  period  that  was. 

7185.  Prior  to  the  Curates'  Bill,  was  no  instruction  given  by  the  clergymen  to  the 
negroes  ? — None,  unless  they  chose  to  attend  the  parish  church,  and  of  course  very  few 
of  them  could. 

7186.  You  stated  that  you  paid  200/.  a  year  to  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  do  you  do 
that  now  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  that  sum  is  paid  now,  but  it  was  paid  for  several 
years. 

7187.  When  did  you  begin  to  do  that? — ^When  I  was  last  in  Jamaica. 

7188.  Prior  to  that  time,  were  not  your  negroes  without  religious  instruction? — Yes, 
in  a  great  measure. 

7189.  Is  he  a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — Yes. 

7190.  Are  not  you  yourself  a  Presbyterian  ? — ^I  am ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  difierence  between  the  tenets  of  the  Established  Church  and  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  which  should  prevent  a  person  belonging  to  the  one  from  attending  the  places 
of  worship  of  the  other. 

7191.  You  have  stated  that  you  did  not  consider  that  the  master  and  the  slave  ought 
to  be  of  two  religions ;  you  are  a  Presbyterian,  and  yet  you  had  your  negroes  broii^t 
up  under  a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England  ? — ^Yes ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  difference  in  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 

7192.  Is  there  any  less  difierence  between  the  tenets  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Church  of  England,  than  between  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England  and  those  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  ? — I  do  not  know ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  differ  in  their 
mode  of  worship,  and  even  in  their  doctrines,  but  I  know  very  little  of  them ;  I  neves 
was  in  a  Methoaist  place  of  worsliip,  I  believe,  in  my  life. 

7193.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  there  subsists  a  greater  diffeieooe 
between  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Church  of  England,  than  between  the  Churdi  of 
England  and  the  Presbyterians? — I  apprehend  that  there  is;  some  of  them  ar^  I 
fancy,  very  different ;  I  believe  that  some  of  these  sects  hold  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
destination, and  some  of  them  are  under  the  impression  that  faith  is  sufficient  withoot 
good  works,  whidi  I  consider  extremely  pernicious  to  impress  on  the  negro  mind. 

7194.  Do  the  Calvinists  hold  the  doctrine  of  predestination? — ^The  Calvinists  lav 
dovni  the  principle;  but  [  never  conversed  with  an  intelligent  clergyman  of  the  Chuxca 
of  [Scotland  who  believed  in  predestination. 

7195.  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  predestination  the  great  distinction  between  the  doctrine 
of  Calvin  and  that  of  Luther  ?— I  believe  it  was,  originally. 

7196.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  insist  upon  faith  without 
works,  much  more  strongly  than  the  Church  of  Scotland? — I  have  understood  they 
dc^  but  I  cannot  speak  dP  my  ovm  knowledge,  as  I  never  was  in  a  Methodist  place  « 

Z19r.  Then  of  your  own  knowledge  ^ou\uaoYi  iioV)tivQ%  oi^^^«^^fuiMsA]M»dists?f 
No,  not  personally. 
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7198.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  anything  of  the  Baptist  missionaries  ? — 
No,  I  have  no  personal  acquaintanice  with  them,  and  I  never  was  m  one  of  their  places 
of  worship. 

7199.  You  stated  that  the  inhabitapts  of  Jamaica  are  too  poor  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes  ? — ^I  say  that  their  means  are  very  limited,  and 
likely  to  be  more  so  when  the  Orders  in  Council  come  into  effect. 

7200.  Have  the  planters  generally  encouraged  religion  among  their  slaves  ? — ^Yes,  I 
think  they  have. 

7201.  Have  they  not  expended  much  money  for  that  purpose? — ^Yes. 

7202.  Were  not  the  years  1812,  1813  and  1814,  very  prosperous  years  for  Jamaica? — 
I  do  not  recollect,  but  I  believe  they  were. 

7203.  Were  not  large  profits  made  for  those  three  years  ? — I  do  not  remember  how 
long  it  continued. 

7204.  In  1816,  was  there  not  a  petition  from  the  Jamaica  Assembly,  complaining  of 
the  change  which  had  taken  place? — ^I  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  in  the  Jamaica  Assembly 
at  the  time ;  I  was  some  time  after. 

7205.  There  were,  however,  were  there  not,  three  prosperous  years  about  that  time? — 
The  produce  was  much  higher  about  that  time  than  it  is  at  present ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
exactly  the  time ;  prices  were  much  better  than  at  present  1  believe. 

7206.  During  that  time,  do  you  recollect  whether  anything  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  religious  worship  in  Jamaica  ? — I  do  not  know  that  more  was  done  at  that 
time  than  immediately  before  or  since. 

7207.  Whether  they  were  richer  or  poorer,  you  cannot  say  that  any  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  duties  of  religion  ? — ^I  do  not  recollect ;  [  would  not  mark  any  particular 
year,  but  I  would  saythat  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  have  encouraged  religion,  and  gone 
to  considerable  expense  to  attain  that  object ;  and,  as  I  have  stated,  my  brother  and 
myself  have  paid  some  hundred  pounds  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  Presbyterian  place 
of  worship. 

7208.  Was  that  Presbyterian  place  of  worship  intended  for  the  slaves  ? — ^Yes,  for  all 
who  chose  to  be  there ;  there  is  a  Sunday  school  there,  where  the  slaves  are  instructed, 
and  the  slave  children. 

7209.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  slave  children  instructed  in  that  Sunday 
school  ? — No. 

7210.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  whidi  that  chapel  would  contain  ? 
— ^No ;  but  it  is  very  extensive. 

7211.  Is  it  not  principally  frequented  by  white  persons? — ^It  is  frequented  by  blacks 
and  browns  also. 

7212.  Have  you  ever  been  there,  and  attended  worship  there  ? — ^Yes. 

7213.  Was  it  not  frequented  principally  by  white  persons? — I  cannot  say;  there 
were  a  great  many  browns  and  blacks ;  in  what  proportion  I  cannot  recollect. 

7214.  You  stated  that  some  of  the  missionaries  were  men  of  bad  character ;  will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  Committee  any  one  of  bad  character  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think 
I  can ;  I  recollect  an  individual,  a  missionary  at  Jamaica,  who  had  been  in  one  of  the 
regiments ;  I  would  rather  not  say  any  thing  on  that  point ;  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  them. 

7215.  Can  you  say  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  any  one  missionary  was  a  person 
of  had  character  ? — 1  do  not  know  them  personally,  and  I  went  chiefly  on  the  principle, 
MB  I  said  before,  that  I  considered  it  an  impolitic  and  bad  thing  to  make  the  master  of 
one  religion  and  the  slave  of  another ;  and  I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  from  what  I 
learnt  from  others,  that  many  of  them  were  men  of  bad  character ;  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  discriminate. 

7216.  And  so  because  it  was  impolitic  to  make  the  master  of  one  religion  and  the 
slave  of  another,  you  yourself  being  a  Presbyterian,  had  a  curate  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  instruct  your  slaves? — ^I  went  to  a  place  of  worship  of  the  Church  oi 
England  in  the  parish  where  I  resided,  and  I  assisted  in  building  a  Presbyterian  pbice 
of  worship,  and  had  a  seat  in  that  place,  merely  to  encourage  the  establishment,  for  many 
years,  without  making  use  of  it. 

7217.  Had  you  any  Presbyterian,  place  of  worship  in  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  in 
which  you  chiefly  resided  ? — No. 

72 18.  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  any  missionary  was  of  bad  character,  or  misconducted 
himself,  to  your  knowledge  ? — ^I  know  nothing  of  them. 

.  '7219.  Do  you  meui  to  assert  that,  to  your  knowledge,  asay  ii»a!^\as.i  \sA»&^xidEs^^:^^ 
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himself,  or  was  a  person  of  bad  character  ? — ^There  were  many  reports  in  the  papers  of 
that  nature,  and  I  heard;  also,  many  reports  from  others,  but  not  coming  into  personal 
contact  with  them,  I  cannot  say  that  I  know  anything  of  the  subject  immediateh 
myself. 

7220.  Were  the  missionaries  treated  with  any  severity,  or  were  they  the  objects  of  dis- 
like and  aversion  among  the  planters  ? — ^I  should  say  not ;  on  many  estates  I  fancy  they 
were  received  with  great  kindness,  attention  and  liberality. 

7221.  The  Committee  will  read  the  following  report  to  you: — "The  Committee 
report  that  they  have  taken  the  examinations  of  sundry  persons,  which  examinations 
are  hereto  annexed,  and  find  that  the  principal  object  of  the  sectarians  in  this  island,  is 
to  extort  money  from  their  congregations  by  every  possible  pretext,  to  obtain  which, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  most  indecent  expedients  ;*'  according  to  your  experience, 
is  that  a  true  statement  or  not  ? — I  believe  it  is,  and  that  such  has  taken  place  in  the 
island ;  but  as  I  said  before,  immediately  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  heard,  for  instance, 
of  a  negro  complaining  that  he  had  so  much  allowed  him  per  week ;  that  he  attended 
a  place  of  worship  in  Morant  Bay,  where  he  had  to  pay  so  much  for  candles  every 
time  there  was  Sacrament  administered,  which  was  very  frequently;  and  he  paid 
80  much  a  week  in  other  ways  to  the  place  of  worship,  and  made  out,  upon  the  whde^ 
that  he  paid  more  than  his  weekly  allowance;  and  he  asked  the  party  to  whom  he 
was  addressing  himself,  "  Now,  how  am  I  to  obtain  this  money,  without  resortine  to 
theft?" 

7222.  Did  the  negro  say  that  to  you? — No;  the  negro  to  whom  he  complained 
told  me. 

7223.  Did  you  ask  the  negro  himself  the  truth  of  that  statement  ? — ^I  did  not  know 
the  negro,  I  mention  it  as  one  of  the  facts  that  I  heard. 

7224.  Do  you  believe  this : — ^**  That  the  principal  object  of  the  sectarians  in  this 
island  is,  to  extort  money  from  their  congregations  by  every  possible  pretext?"— 
I  believe  that  many  of  tliem  do  extort  money  from  the  slaves,  and  means  in  other 
ways. 

7225.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  it  ? — I  have  already  said  that  I  could,  not  know 
it,  because  I  was  not  in  contact  with  them  :  I  did  not  prevent  the  slaves  from  going  to 
their  places  of  worship,  and  many  of  the  slaves  on  the  estates  for  which  I  acted  did  go 
t6  their  places  of  worship. 

7226.  Do  you  believe  from  what  you  have  seen  or  known,  that  indecent  expedients 
were  resorted  to? — I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were,  although  I  do  not  know  of 
myself. 

7227.  Then  you  could  have  conscientiously  signed  this  Report  as  far  as  it  has 
been  read.  You  accede  to  the  proposition,  "  That  the  principal  object  of  the  sectarians 
in  this  island  is  to  extort  money  from  their  congregations  by  every  possible  pretext, 
to  obtain  which,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  most  indecent  expedients."  Do  yoQ 
subscribe  to  that  statement  ? — I  would  not  subscribe  to  such  a  report  without'  being 
made  aware  of  the  circumstances,  and  without  an  investigation  to  my  satisfaction. 

7228.  Do  you  accede  to  that  as  a  true  proposition  according  to  the  best  of  your 
knowledge  and  belief? — I  would  not  put  my  name  to  such  a  report,  without  being 
satisfied  from  evidence  of  some  kind  that  it  was  true. 

7229.  Do  you  believe  it,  from  what  you  know  from  your  experience  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  to  be  true,  or  do  you  not? — I  have  already  said  that  I  believe  in  many  in- 
stances, irregular  means  have  been  resorted  to,  but  of  myself  I  do  not  know,  because  I 
did  not  go  to  those  places  of  worship,  and  I  did  not  come  between  the  p^arties  who 
officiated  and  the  negroes;  I  did  not  prevent  the  negroes,  whenever  the  missionaries 
were  licensed,  from  attending  their  places  of  worship. 

7230.  Do  you  believe  it  to  have  been,  *'  the  principal  object  of  the  sectarians  to 
extort  money?" — I  should  fancy  not,  that  it  was  not  the  principal  object  nor  Uie  habit 
of  the  whole  of  them.  J 

7231.  '^  In  order  to  further  this  object  and  gain  an  ascendancy  over  the  negro  mind;  | 
thfey  incnlcate  the  doctrine  of  equality  and  of  the  rights  of  men ;  they  preach  and  teach 
sedition  even  from  the  pulpit^  and  by  misrepresentation  and  falsehood  endeavour  to 
cast  odium  upon  all  the  public  authorities  in  this  island,  not  even  excepting  the  re- 
presentative of  majesty  itself.^'  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  so? — I  am  afraid  many 
of  them  are  capable  of  that,  but  of  myself  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  been  absent  from  tlie 

island  since  1826. 
T232,  Do  you  know  from  yout  expenenc^  \Iti»X\\.  \%  «i1— \>mw^^\«m^  «n4  that  I 
do  not. 
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7233.  ''That  the  consequences  have  been,  abject  poverty,  loss  of  comfort,  and  discon- 
tent among  the  slaves  frequenting  their  chapels,  and  the  deterioration  of  property  to  their 
masters.''  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true?  —  Supposing  the  first  to  be  correct,  I  do  be- 
lieve poverty  will  occasion  discontent. 

-  7234.  Do  you  think,  from  what  you  have  seen  amongst  the  slaves  who  have  frequented 
those  chapels,  *^  that  the  consequences  have  been  abject  poverty,  loss  of  comfort,  and 
discontent  among  the  slaves?" — I  can  only  judge  from  what  has  been  reported  to  me,  as 
I  have  said  before. 

7235.  Amongst  your  own  negroes,  have  you  ever  observed  any  of  those  consequences? 
—I  am  not  aware  that  they  went  to  any  dissenting  places  of  worship. 
.  723(6.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  facility  ol  access  to  plantations,  and  you  have 
stated  that  the  habits  of  Jamaica  are  particularly  hospitable,  so  that  every  individual  is 
entertained;  would  an  individual,  coming  as  a  stranger  and  receiving  hospitality,  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  slaves  upon  &at  plantation  ?  —  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  d&- 
pend  upon  the  person*s  object,  or  whether  he  had  any  desire  to  inform  himself  upon  the 
subject. 

7237.  Do  you  think  where  a  man  is  hospitably  received  upon  an  estate,  that  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  pry  into  the  secrets  ot  the  estate  ?  —  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 
inquire  into  the  general  management  of  the  estate  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  going  to 
a  mrm  in  this  country,  and  I  think  he  would  acquire  much  more  information. 

7238.  Do  you  think  he  would  obtain  information  on  the  precise  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes, the  hours  they  worked,  and  the  cruelty  that  was  inflicted? — I  do  not  see  that  a 
man  going  transiently  upon  an  estate  would  obtain  that  information,  but  if  he  chose  to 
make  those  inquiries,  and  was  a  man  of  proper  character,  he  would  obtain  the  informa- 
tion alluded  to. 

7239.  Might  he  go  to  any  negro's  house  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

7240.  If  you  found  out  that  he  was  conversing  with  the  negroes  and  asking  them  whe- 
ther they  had  any  complaints  to  make  respecting  their  condition,  should  you  feel  any  ob- 
jection to  him  ? — I  should  say  that  a  gentleman  coming  to  my  estate  and  questioning  my 
H^^oes,  without  having  any  occasion  whatever  to  be  there,  it  would  be  rather  an  improper 
tct  for  him  to  do  so ;  for  I  do  not  see  that  a  man  would  have  any  right  to  come  upon  my 
&rm,  or  upon  my  tenant's  farm,  to  inquire  of  the  slaves  how  the  business  was  conducted 
i>r  how  they  were  treated  by  me,  but  still  I  would  not  concern  myself  about  the  man ;  I 
should  say  that  a  man  coming  in  that  way  might  have  very  improper  motives,  and  that 
le  might  seduce  my  negroes  and  lead  them  to  do  what  was  wrong,  and  instil  improper 
deas  into  their  minds,  such  as  have  this  moment  been  spoken  of,  if  he  were  a  man  of  im- 
proper character. 

7241.  Do  you  believe  that  any  person  can  thoroughly  learn  the  state  and  condition  of 
he  negroes  upon  a  particular  estate,  except  he  resides  upon  the  estate? — I  think  if  a  man 
i;oes  upon  an  estate^  and  is  allowed  to  go  upon  every  part  of  the  estate,  he  may  know 
ibout  the  comforts  of  the  negroes,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the. negroes,  and  know  all 
hat  could  be  known  during  the  time  he  might  be  there ;  for  instance,  previous  to  my  last 
•etorn  to  Jamaica,  I  recollect  hearing  that  Sir  Lawrence  Halsted,  and  his  family,  who 
were  then  about  to  proceed  to  Jamaica,  were  exceedingly  prejudiced  against  the  colonies, 
ind  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  them.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him  when  I  went 
x>  Jamaica  in  1 825,  and  understood  from  Sir  Lawrence  Halsted,  that  he  had  visited  many 
plantations  in  ^e  country,  that  he  had  gone  to  the  negro  houses  and  grounds,  and  to 
every  situation  which  would  enable  him  to  discover  the  state  of  the  negro,  and  to  learn 
what  his  comforts  were,  and  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated ;  this  gentleman  remarked, 
thait  until  he  had  such  opportunity,  he  could  not  have  imagined  a  class  of  people  in  their 
situation  so  comfortable  as  he  found  them. 

7242.  Is  that  what  Sir  Lawrence  Halsted  said  ?  — Yes. 

7243.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  his  information? — Yes,  he  went  to  the  negro  grounds, 
and  did  every  thing  possible  to  inform  himself  upon  the  state  of  the  negroes. 

7244.  You  stated  that  if  you  dismissed  an  overseer  for  misconduct  upon  the  complaint 
of  a  negro,  you  did  not  tell  the  negro  that  you  had  done  so? — Very  frequently  1  did  not,  and 
I  consider  that  I  imposed  very  great  restraint  upon  my  own  feelings  by  that  course,  because 
my  own  disposition  would  have  led  me  to  tell  the  negroes  if  it  had  not  stirred  up  the  tur- 
bulent negroes  to  acts  that  would  be  attended  with  evil  consequences  to  the  general 
management  of  the  property,  and  the  negro  himself. 

7245.  You  say  that  very  frequently  you  did  not  tell  them? — Yea. 
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7246.  Had  you  occasion  frequently  to  dismiss  many  oveneers  for  miscondact 
the  negroes  ?  —  Yes,  I  have  dismissed  a  great  many. 

7247.  On  the  complamt  of  negroes? — Occasionally  on  the  complaint  of  the  negroo^ 
and  at  other  times  when  I  was  sensible  that  their  conduct  was  improper  in  anj  respect 

7248.  You  have  dismissed  them  for  harsh  treatment  or  severity  f —  Yes^  I  have  dis- 
missed overseers  for  severity  and  harsh  treatment,  and  declined  to  employ  oyerseers  ufaea 
their  character  was  such  as  to  give  me  reason  to  think  that  the  negroes  would  not  be  satii* 
fied  with  them.  ' 

7249.  You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Taylor,  and  you  say  that  he  had  some  yisionuy 
ideas  of  altering  the  state  of  the  negro,  do  you  know  what  those  ideas  were  which  jm 
called  visionary  ?  —  He  fancied  that  he  could  manage  them  in  a  different  way  from  othen, 
without  punishing  them  or  using  the  whip. 

7250.  Do  you  think  any  attempt  to  manage  the  negroes  without  a  whip  is  a  visioiiaxy 
idea? — I  should  say  in  their  present  state  in  Jamaica,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  th^ 
can  be  managed  without  a  whip,  or  some  means  such  as  a  whip. 

7251.  You  also  said  that  it  was  not  likely  to  turn  to  advantage,  do  you  mean  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  master  ?  —  No,  nor  to  the  advantage  of  the  negro. 

7252.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  negro  to  have  a  diminntic» 
of  the  v?hip  ?  — Certainly,  if  it  could  be  done,  and  the  negro  could  be  induced  to  perfionn   j 
what  is  requisite  without  it,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable.  j 

7253.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  whip  must  be  always  continued  with  the  n^;ro  ?— 
I  think  if  the  people  of  this  country  had  not  interfered  so  much  between  the  master  and 
the  negro  in  Jamaica,  the  whip  would  have  been  disused  before  this  time. 

7254.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? — The  negro  has  been  excited  to  discontent;  he  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  master  withholds  from  him  what  he  ought  to  give,  and  exacts 
from  him  what  he  ought  not  to  exact;  such  notions  must  excite  discontent  in  a  negro  in  the 
situation  in  which  he  is,  and  oblige  the  owners  to  use  the  whip  more  frequently. 

7255.  During  the  150  years  that  slavery  has  existed  in  Jamaica,  are  you  aware  of  any 
attempt  being  made  to  drop  the  use  of  the  whip?  —  Yes,  very  frequently;  a  manager  of 
my  ovm  wrote  to  me  to  say,  that  he  had  made  the  trial,  but  he  could  not  effect  it.    My 
present  manager  wrote  to  me  to  say,  that  he  was  very  desirous  to  do  so,  but  that  he  did  1'^ 
not  think  it  could  be  done  at  present.  '' 

7256.  The  people  would  not  labour  without  it,  in  your  opinion?  —  No,  they  could  not 
be  managed  without  it,  or  without  some  species  of  punishment  of  the  same  kind. 

7257.  How  has  the  agitation  of  the  question  in  England  made  it  necessary  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  whip  ?  —  1  should  say  that  any  people  in  the  situation  of  the  negroes,  if 
constantly  told  that  they  are  aggrieved  and  distressed,  that  the  master  exacted  more  fimn 
them  than  he  had  a  right  to  exact,  and  withheld  from  them  that  which  he  ought  to  give 
them,  it  must  cause  discontent,  and  must  excite  the  negro  to  commit  himself  in  wan 
which  he  would  not  othervnse  do,  and  give  occasion  for  punishment  that  otherwise  woold 
not  take  place. 

7258.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  that  the  flogging  of  women  should  be  continued? 
•^  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  punish  the  women  as  well  as  the  men,  and  in  all  low  peopk 
that  the  women  are  fully  as  vicious  as  the  men,  often  more  so. 

7259.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  by  what  measure  you  consider  that  the  use  of 
the  whip  might  be  abandoned  and  emancipation  be  brought  about  ?  — I  think  if  it  weie 
left  to  the  Colonial  Legislators,  and  the  people  of  the  country  to  manage  the  negro,  and  if 
they  were  not  interfered  with  from  this  country,  and  the  negro  were  not  excited  in  the 
way  that  he  is,  the  business  would  be  effected  tnuch  sooner.  The  mere  circumstance  of 
•zciting  the  negro  to  discontent,  gives  occasion  for  punishment  which  would  otherwise 
not  be  necessary. 

7260.  Has  punishment  increased  upon  the  estates  in  Jamaica,  since  the  diacuasion  of 
this  question  in  1823? — I  really  do  not  know;  I  left  the  island  in  1823,  and  I  was  not 
there  for  eighteen  months  afterwards. 

7261.  Was  the  use  of  the  whip  increasing  thai  ? — ^I  do  not  believe  the  negro  peiformed 
•o  much  work  as  he  did  previously ;  and  I  think  there  would  have  been  occasion  for 
much  less  punishment  if  such  excitement  had  not  taken  place. 

■'  7262.  Do  you  think  that  the  excitement  has  occasioned  more  punishment  than  tboe 
was  before  ?  Yes  I  do,  more  than  immediately  previous  to  excitement  and  rebellion. 

7263.  What  measures  do  you  think  could  be  adopted  hj  the  Colonial  LegishUors,  is 
oitier  to  effect  aa  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  negro,  and  his  ultimate  emancipation  ?— 
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T.do  not  know ;  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  enter  into  a  detail  upon  any  thing  of  the  kind ;' 
tliey  have  already  done  a  great  deai. 

7264.  Aie  you  Aware  of  anything  that  could  be  done  towards  effecting  those  two  ob- 
j^ets  ?-*-!  think  more  could  be  done,  but  I  doubt  whether  anything  can  ever  be  effected 
in  the  present  state  of  the  country  by  the  Colonial  Legislature,  because  the  negro  is  ex- 
ciled  in  that  kind  of  way  that  makes  coercion  in  a  certain  measure  necessary,  which  other- 
wise there  would  not  be  occasion  for. 

i7865.  When  you  speak  of  increased  coercion  since  the  discussion  upon  the  subject  has 
iaken  place  in  lius  country,  are  you  speaking  of  coercion  on  estates  within  your  own 
knowledge,  or  is  it  merely  your  opinion,  speaking  generally  ? — No,  I  merely  mean  to  im- 
ply that  the  excitement  which  has  taken  place,  must  give  occasion  to  coercion  which 
iknAd  not  otherwise  be  necessary. 
7206.  Did  not  these  discussions  take  place  in  1 828  ?— Yes. 

7267.  You  left  the  island  in  1823  ?— Yes. 

7268.  Were  you  in  Jamaica  when  the  resolutions  arrived  there  ? — I  \eh  tlie  island 
ab6ut  that  time. 

7269.  When  did  you  return  ? — I  returned  in  the  beginning  of  1825. 

7270.  How  long  did  you  remain  ? — Eighteen  months. 

727 1 .  You  then  quitted  it  ?— Yes. 

7272.  Was  there  more  whipping  and  coercion  used  during  the  last  eighteen  months 
whed  you  were  there  than  when  you  had  previously  left  it  ? — I  was  not  much  on  plan- 
tations at  that  time,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was ;  but  what  I  mean  to  imply  is, 
tbat  if  discontent  in  the  negro  be  induced,  this  must  render  coercion  more  necessa^  in 
his  present  state. 

7273.  What  measures  were  taken  before  1823,  within  your  recollection,  for  ameliorat- 
\  ing  -the  state  and  condition  of  the  negro  ? — ^I  would  refer  the  Committee  to  the  Slave  Law 
[  upon  that  subject,  which  will  furnish  much  more  detail  than  I  possibly  can. 

7274.  Was  the  treatment  of  the  negro  better  during  the  eight  or  ten  years  preceding 
1823,  than  it  had  been  when  you  first  were  in  the  island  ? — Yes,  considerably  better. 

7275.  When  you  first  went  to  the  island,  was  any  indigo  cultivated  there  ? — No. 

7276.  Is  not  the  soil  calculated  to  raise  indigo  ? — I  fancy  not,  but  I  have  no  experience 
ofit. 

7277.  Are  you  not  aware  that  very  large  quantities  of  indigo,  indeed  the  whole  supply 
of  this  country,  used  formerly  to  be  from  the  western  parts,  and  not  the  eastern? — 
I  fancy  the  part  of  Jamaica  nrom  which  indig;o  is  derived,  has  long  been  cultivated  in 
sugar,  and  although  it  may  have  been  adapted  for  indigo  originally,  it  is  not  adapted  for 
any  cultivation  but  sugar  now. 

7278.  But  you  do  not  know  positively  whether  it  would  be  adapted  for  indigo  or  not  ? 
— No. 

7279.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  removed  a  large  body  of  your  negroes  from  one 
estate  lo  another  estate  upon  one  occasion  ? — Yes. 

7280.  Did  you,  in  so  removing  them,  remove  them  to  other  provision  grounds  upon 
the  new  estate,  or  were  they  obliged  to  clear  new  land  and  make  new  provision  grounds  ? 
There  was  land  cleared,  and  provision  grounds  established  previous  to  their  removal,  and 
they  were  fed  for  some  time  firom  the  markets  after  they  were  removed  to  the  new 
estate. 

7281.  Had  they  not  made  provision  grounds  upon  the  estate  from  which  they  were  re- 
moved?— Yes. 

7282.  Did  you,  in  that  removal,  make  them  any  compensation  or  anything  of  that  kind 
for  leaving  those  provision  grounds  ? — The  negro  was  at  liberty  to  sell  all  the  provisions 
that  might  be  on  his  ground ;  and  I  recollect  tbat  those  negroes  were  supplied  so  abun- 
dantly with  every  thing  that  was  thought  necessary,  tbat  I  suggested  to  my  brother,  who 
furnished  the  supplies,  that  he  was  overdoing  the  thing,  because  the  negroes,  when  left  to 
their  own  resources,  would  feel  the  change  to  be  against  them,  that  he  was  continuing  the 
thing  too  long,  and  granting  too  much. 

7283.  When  those  negroes  left  the  provision  grounds  upon  which  they  had  been  located 
and  settled  for  so  many  years,  did  you  make  them  any  compensation  for  quitting  those 
grounds  ? — I  do  not  recollect  any  compensation  being  made,  but  they  were  allowed  to 
sell  all  the  provisions  which  were  upon  their  provision  grounds ;  the  able  men  returned  at 
•different  times,  and  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  provisions  on  the  grounds  as 
they  chose ;  of  course  they  sold  those  provisions,  and  were  furnished  with  what  they  re- 
<}uired  for  a  considerable  time,  and  liad  provisions  established  for  tliem  quite  indepen- 
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dently  of  this,  so  that  they  were  fed  during  the  time  that  they  removed  to  the  new  estate, 
and  must  have  made  pecuniary  profit  to  a  considerable  amount. 

7284.  On  quitting  the  grounds  that  they  had  occupied,  and  which  had  been  brougiU 
into  cultivation  on  the  old  estate,  was  it  thought  necessary,  from  any  notion  of  their  rigfata^ 
or  from  any  custom  existing  in  the  island,  to  give  them  compensation  ? — ^They  bad  great 
compensation  in  being  able  to  provide  for  their  subsistence  by  what  was  given  them, 
whilst  they  sold  the  produce  of  their  old  grounds. 

7285.  What  length  of  time  occurred  in  the  arrangements  for  clearing  the  land,  and 
planting  the  provision  grounds  which  were  established  on  the  estates  to  wliich  they  were 
removed,  before  the  actual  removal  of  the  negroes  took  place  ? — I  do  not  recollect  how 
long  previously  provisions  were  put  in. 

7286.  Were  those  provision  grounds,  in  the  estate  to  which  they  were  removed,  as  good 
as  those  which  they  had  left? — Yes,  fully  as  good. 

7287.  Upon  the  provision  grounds  which  they  had  left  they  had  been  settled  some  time! 
—Yes. 

7288.  Had  the  new  grounds  been  planted  a  sufficient  length  of  time  previous  to  the 
removal  of  the  negroes,  and  did  the  negroes  when  they  came  to  that  estate  find  that  the 
provision  grounds  were  bearing  ?^ — I  do  not  remember  that  the  provision  grounds  were 
bearing,  but  the  negroes  were  fed  ;  the  provisions  were  sent  from  the  Kingston  market  for 
them  till  those  provision  grounds  came  into  bearing;  they  codld  not  sustain  any  loss; 
they  must  have  gained  pecuniarily  very  much  by  having  the  provisions  given  them  whicb 
they  had. 

7289.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that,  in  the  case  of  the  removal  of  those  negroes, 
they  had  any  other  compensation  given  them  for  the  removal,  except  that  of  being  allowed 
to  take  tlie  provisions  out  of  the  grounds  which  they  were  leaving? — They  had  the  pro- 
visions and  produce  on  those  grounds,  and  they  were  provided  with  provisions  till  meir 
new  provision  grounds  came  into  bearing ;  they  had  houses  provided  for  them ;  I  do  not 
remember  that  they  had  any  other  advantage,  but,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  they  profited  by 
the  removal. 

7290.  Is  it  a  hard  labour  that  is  required  in  raising  provisions  ? — No,  I  should  say  not. 

729 1 .  Is  it  labour  more  or  less  severe  than  that  which  is  required  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugar,  in  the  ordinary  field  labour? — ^That  labour  in  either  case  is  light,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  proportion  which  the  negro  performs ;  we  do  not  calculate  the  labour  in  pro- 
portion tu  the  time  that  a  man  works,  but  to  what  he  performs' during  that  time  ;  there 
are  some  species  of  work  that  must  be  performed  by  laborious  exertion,  but  in  general  it 
is  not  the  case  with  what  the  negro  has  to  perform. 

7292.  What  are  the  actual  hours  of  labour  in  the  course  of  a  day  upon  those  estates 
with  which  the  negro  is  engaged  ? — The  negro  generally  works  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with 
the  exception  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  two  hours  for  dinner. 

7293.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  consideration  or  to  a  distinctkm 
as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  population  upon  an  estate,  with  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  Africans  upon  the  estate  being  greater  or  fewer  than  that  of  the  Creoles  ?— The 
increase  from  the  Africans,  on  the  average,  has  been  much  less  than  firom  the  Creoles  at 
all  times,  I  believe,  and  the  deaths  more  in  proportion ;  but  I  do  not  know  in  what  pre* 
portion. 

7294.  What  was  the  ordinary  age  of  the  negro  when  he  was  imported  during  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade? — It  varied  exceedingly;  a  great  many  wpre  upwards  of  thirty,  but  lat- 
terly there  were  a  great  many  imported  very  young,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  and  eighteen, 
the  last  few  years  of  the  Slave  Trade. 

7295.  You  have  been  describing  the  different  qualities  of  the  different  species  of  black 
negroes,  as  distinguished  from  the  Creoles ;  was  there  any  in  the  general  demeanour,  the 
frankness  of  demeanour  and  freedom  from  concealment,  which  marked  some  particubr 
negroes  as  distinguished  from  others  ?-^I  should  say  that  the  Creole  negro  was  very  supep 
rior  to  the  Guinea  negro,  and  more  open  and  ingenuous  in  his  disposition ;  and  that  then 
is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  features  of  the  negroes;  the  African  negro  has  coarser  Atp  I 
tures,  and  not  so  prominent  as  those  of  the  Creole  negro. 

7296.  Do.  you  happen  to  know  what  sum  has  been  annually  raised  by  the  island  of 
Jamaica  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  its  clergy  ? — No,  I  do  not  recollecL 

7297.  Are  you  aware  that  the  island  provides  for  its  clergy  by  a  revenue  which  it  raiaes 
itself? — Yes,  I  believe  it  does^  I  think  the  Bishop  is  paid  by  this  country,  the  Arch- 
deacon I  am  told  not ;  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  clergy  are  paid  at  the  expense  of  the 
island,  /  believe. 
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f2d8.  Are  you  aware  that,  exclusively  of  the  sum  which  is  raised  by  the  legislature  of 
the  island  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  clergy  in  the  island,  the  vestries  of  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  also  raise  sums  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  house  of  worship,  and  so 
•o  ? — >Yes ;  that  has  been  the  case,  I  think,  since  I  have  known  the  island ;  a  ctergymaa 
kas  a  glebe^  generally,  and  a  house,  and  so  many  attendants. 

7299.  Have  you  ever  considered  if,  from  drought  or  from  hurricane,  the  supply  of  pro- 
visions should  fail,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  population  left  to  itself,  and  not  having 
the  mean^  of  importing  into  the  island  that  description  of  provisions  which  is  not  raised 
in  the  island ;  as  for  instance,  corn  and  flour,  and  so  on  ? — ^I  should  say,  in  the  event  of 
a  hurricane,  where  the  population  are  improvident  and  they  neglect  their  provisions,  or 
cultivate  that  species  of  provision  which  is  most  liable  to  injury  by  a  hurricane,  the  con- 
sequences must  be  very  serious,  and  the  loss  very  great. 

7300.  What  effect  would  dry  weather  have  upon  the  grounds? — Dry  weather  might 
affect  the  ground  materially,  and  lessen  the  supply  of  provisions ;  it  does  not  often  hap- 
pen, but  I  have  known  it  happen  to  a  considerable  extent,  occasionally. 

7301.  When  you  suppose  it  possible  that  provisions,  such  as  the  ordinary  ground  pro- 
Tbions  raised  by  the  negroes,  and  the  hogs,  and  poultry  and  cattle,  might  be  raised  in  the 
island  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  inlmbitants,  without  having  recourse  to  any  importa- 
tions from  this  country,  have  you  considered  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  supply  being 
furnished  from  thence  alone,  supposing  there  to  be  no  cultivation  of  sugar  estates,  and  the 
island,  in  fact,  left  to  find  out  some  other  means  by  which  the  cultivation  could  be  carried 
on? — I  conceive  that  a  population  so  situated,  without  any  export,  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
ficiency of  provisions,  must  suffer  severely  from  want  of  money  to  purchase ;  they  must 
have  something  to  give  in  return  for  such  a  supply ;  and  that  a  consequent  want  and  a 
great  injuiy  to  the  population  might  take  place. 

7302.  What  is  the  average  expense  of  the  negro*s  clothing  which  is  furnished  him  ? — I 
do  not  recollect  at  the  moment  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Richard  Garrett  Amyot,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

7303.  WHAT  is  your  situation  in  the  Registry  of  Colonial  Slaves*  office  ? — First  clerk. 

7304.  You  have  been  in  that  office  ever  since  its  establishment  ? — I  have. 

7305.  Were  you  requested  by  any  person,  and  by  whom,  to  examine  the  returns  of  any 
twelve  estates  in  the  lowland  parishes  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  of  the  slaves  upon  those 
estates,  and  classing  the  negroes  according  to  their  country,  according  to  whether  they 
Were  African  or  Creole,  and  also  classing  them  with  reference  to  their  respective  ages  and 
with  respect  also  to  their  different  sexes,  and  according  to  that  classification  to  point  out 
the  increase  and  decrease  on  those  twelve  estates  ? — I  was  requested  by  the  agent  for 
Jamaica  to  make  such  an  examination,  and  the  Returns  I  hold  in  my  hand  have  been  pre* 
{>ared  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  House  for  that  purpose. 

7306.  Were  the  original  Returns  carefully  examined  by  you  ? — Most  strictly. 

7307.  Are  those  Returns  which  you  now  produce  accurate  extracts  from  the  original 
Hegisters  of  Returns,  and  are  the  results  the  accurate  results  of  that  examination  ? — ^There 
are  calculations  as  well  as  extracts,  because  the  registries  do  not  furnish  all  the  informa- 
tion required,  but  I  can  answer  for  those  calculations  being  correct. 

7308.  By  calculations,  do  you  mean  the  countings  up  ? — No,  I  mean  that  the  original 
registry  only  set  forth  the  ages  of  the  population  distinctly,  the  following  registries  do  not, 
and  therefore  three  years  has  been  aaded  to  the  age  of  each  surviving  slave  through  ^the 
successive  periods  of  registration. 

7309.  The  original  registry  and  return  contained  the  classification  of  the  slaves  accord- 
ing to  their  countries,  according  to  their  sexes,  and  also  it  states  their  different  ages  ?— 
An  those  particulars  are  therein  stated. 

7310.  Then,  under  the  Jamaica  Registry  Act,  there  is  to  be  made  in  three  years  a  return, 
which  is  called  a  Triennial  Return,  stating,  in  the  first  instance,  the  number  in  the  first 
original  return,  and  then  stating  the  increase  or  decrease  since  that  return,  with  the  causes 
of  such  increase  or  decrease,  naming  the  particular  slaves  who  have  died,  naming  also  the 
parents  and  the  increase  by  birth  ? — Exactly. 

7311.  Were  these  twelve  estates  in  the  lowland  parishes  selected  by  you  indiscrimi- 
nately ? — Perfectly  so. 

7312.  You  were  not  instructed  to  look  at  the  estates  which  were  the  most  favourable  to 
imy  particular  view  of  the  matter? — On  the  contrary,  1  selected  them  because  they  af- 
forded the  facility  of  tracing  the  mothers  of  the  infants,  which  is  the  main  question. 

7313.  Did  you.  in  going  through  the  Returns  for  the  puc^^ose  o^  i^\^^^\w^N^^a^.^^*Q^- 
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ment,  ^certain  thtt,  as  regards  the  Creole  population,,  there  has  been  an  increase  or  a 
decrease  ? — A  decided  increase  I  should  say. 

7314.  What  is  the  rate  of  increase? — It  appears  upon  those  twelve  estates  it  was  at  the 
rate  of  fire-eights  percent,  per  annum,  or  seven  ana  a  half  during  the  twelve  years;  that 
result,  however^  would  be  worth  nothing  unless  the  ages  of  the  slaves  were  set  forth,  be- 
cause it  might  be  said  the  Creoles  were  a  young  race,  and  therefore  ought  to  increase, 
and  the  Africans,  being  an  old  and  far  advanced  race,  they  could  not  be  expected  to  in- 
crease. 

^  7315.  In  fact  the  decrease  has  been  amongst  the  Africans  1 — Yes,  to  a  very  large 
extoit. 

7316.  Have  you  got  a  Return  of  the  original  number  to  Africans? — ^That  Retoni 
is  not  quite  ready ;  I  had  great  difficulty  in  preparing  it,  because  there  is  such  a  want 
of  arrangement  of  the  slaves  in  the  original  Returns,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  pick 
them  out  individually,  and  350,000  is  an  immense  population  to  prepare  sudi  a  Reton 
from. 

7317.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  Africans  in  the  year  1817,  when  the  original 
Register  of  Return  was  made,  bore  to  all  the  population  of  the  island  ? — ^About  one  in 
three,  or  rather  more  than  one- third  ef  the  whole. 

7318.  What  proportion  did  the  sexes  bear  at  that  time? — ^In  the  Africans  the  females 
were  fewer  than  the  males,  in  the  Creoles  the  females  exceeded  the  males  in  numb^, 
the  Return  just  alluded  to  will  show  the  exact  proportions  of  the  slaves  of  each  country 
and  sex. 

7319.  Have  the  goodness  to  deliver  in  the  Returns  you  have  produced. 

[The  same  were  delivered  tVi.] 


Luna  &*  die  Augusti,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN   THE   CHAIR. 


Samuel  Baker,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  examined. 

7320.  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  island  of  Jamaica?— I  am. 

7321.  When  did  you  first  become  acquainted  with  that  island? — In  1816  I  vas 
there. 

7322.  Have  you  recently  been  there? — In  18J7  I  visited  it  again. 

7323.  Since  that  period  have  you  visited  it  ? — In  January  last. 

7324.  You  arrived  there  in  January  last?— On  the  1st  of  January  I  think. 

7325.  At  what  part  of  the  island  did  you  arrival  —  At  Manchester,  at  Alligator 
Point. 

7326.  Did  you  go  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  ? — I  did,  I  think  about  a  fortnight 
afterwards. 

7327.  Was  that  a  part  of  the  island  in  which  the  insurrection  was  ? — Yes,  so  was  Man- 
chester at  the  period  at  which  I  was  there. 

7328.  Had  you,  either  during  the  insurrection,  or  after  it  was  over,  an  opportnnity 
of  making  any  observations  upon  the  appearance  or  character  of  the  negroes  ? — I  was 
a  ^eat  deal  upon  the  different  estates  that  I  happened  to  be  connected  with,  and  I  pe^ 
ceived  a  very  great  improvement  in  their  condition,  generally,  to  what  I'  remarked  in  the 
year  1816  or  1817. 

7329.  It  appeared  to  you  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  their  condition  since  ldl7, 
when  you  ,had  previously  been  in  the  island  ? — Yes ;  when  I  say  in  their  conditioo,  I 

wean  their  clothing  and  other  luxuries  beyond  their  comforts ;  I  thought  them  comfort- 
^£»/tf  ibe/bre;  thej^  were  better  dressed  and  uaxi^^oxneit  ^i«A^^^Tv%i^^ 
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/     7330.  Had  you  any  ooBversation  with  any  of  them  respecting  the  late  insurrection  ? — 
I  had  with  the  head  man  of  Dumfries  estate  of  St.  James's. 

7331.  Was  that  one  of  the  estates  which  had  been  burnt  down? — Nq;  the  trash  house 
had  been  burnt  prerious  to  the  rebellion,  but  it  was  the  only  one  not  injured  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  several  surrounding  it  had  been  burnt  or  attempted. 

733^.  Whereabout  is  Dumfries  estate  situated  ?  —  Dumfries  estate  is  near  the  line  of 
Trelawney,  about  eight  miles  from  Falmouth,  and  twelve  miles  from  Montego  Bay. 

7333.  In  the  parish  of  St.  James  ? — In  the  parish  of  St.  James. 

7334.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  conversation  you  had  with  the  head  man  of  that 
estate  ?-— He  distinguished  himself  by  protecting  the  property  in  the  absence  of  the  joint 
attorney,  and,  no  white  roan  being  on  the  estate,  I  considered  it  proper  to  examine  him, 
and  make  him  some  recompence  for  the  good  conduct  he  had  shown,  and  I  questioned 
him  as  to  the  slaves  generally ;  as  to  the  cause  of  the  insurrection,  but  he  was  rather 
reluctant  in  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  cause ;  and  he  was  a  Baptist,  and  he  attended 
the  Baptist  chapel  that  had  been  built  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  I  was  desirous  of 
knowing  if  there  was  no  particular  cause  from  him  alone ;  but  he  was  not  disposed  to  .say 
much  OQ  that  point,  but  ne  expressed  himself  to  be  very  comfortable  and  -satisfied,  and 
not  wishing  any  change. 

7335.  Did  he  communicate  to  you  anything  respecting  the  general  condition  of  the 
slaves  ? — He  considered  the  general  condition  of  the  slaves  to  be  towards  revolt,  but  he 
could  not  give  any  reason  for  that ;  he  said  they  could  not  be  depended  upon,  those  were 
his  words. 

7336.  That  was  aAer  the  rebellion  was  over? — After  the  rebellion  was  aver;  he  called 
them  bad  people. 

7337.  Did  he  mention  particularly  the  description  of  the  negroes  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  insurrection  ? — He  described  them  rather  as  being  bad  people. 

7338.  Alluding  to  those  estates  upon  which  there  had  been  revolted  negroes  ? — De- 
cidedly in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

7339.  Had  you  any  communication  with  any  other  negroes  besides  the  head  man  of 
Dumfries  estate  ? — ^A  servant  that  attended  me,  belonging  to  the  same  estate,  was  a  very 
respectable  negro,  and  he  knew  nothing  but  what  he  bad  seen  from  his  own  house,  for 
they  never  left  the  property,  wishing  to  defend  it. 

7340.  You  were  not  on  Dumfries  estate  till  after  the  rebellion  ? — No. 

7341.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  v\ras  at  its  heiglU? — I  was  at 
Parker's  Bay,  on  the  south  side. 

7342.  Did  you  not  land  till  after  the  rebellion  was  over? — Yes,  I  landed  daily,  but  I 
slept  on  board  the  ship ;  I  got  round  to  the  north  side  before  martial  law  was  over ;  I 
did  go  to  Montego  Bay  by  water ;  I  could  not  travel  by  land  to  Savannah-la-Mar,  which 
was  the  usual  way. 

7343.  That  part  of  the  country  was  not  open  ? — No,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
negroes. 

7344.  Had  you  occasion  to  observe  or  to  communicate  with  any  other  of  the  negroes  ? 
— ^Very  generally  I  did  communicate  with  them,  but  they  were  very  sulky,  and  would 
not  give  answers  to  any  particular  questions  that  I  put  to  them  as  to  the  [causes ;  the 
effects  were  plain. 

7345.  Was  your  observation  such  as  would  enable  you  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  general  feeling  and  disposition  of  the  negro  population  in 
that  part  of  the  country  ? — I  think  the  general  disposition  of  the  negro  population  is  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied^with  their  lot,  but  that  the  excitement  which  prevails,  in  consequence 
of  the  communications  made  to  them  of  what  passes  here,  has  rendered  them  dissatisfied 
and  Uncomfortable,  and  they  fancy  that  there  is  to  be  something  in  the  way  of  freedom, 
which  is  to  improve  their  condition,  and  make  them  a  happier  people  than  what  they 
are^  and  that  makes  them  dissatisfied  on  this  particular  point.  That  is  merely  judging 
from  the  impression  which  those  men  seem  to  feel  who  have  not  been  engaged  in  the 
rebellion  at  all ;  such  negroes  as  never  interfered  in  the  rebellion. 

7346.  Did  those  seem  to  be  sulky  ? — No,  decidedly  not. 

7347.  Were  any  observations  made  by  any  of  them  to  you  respecting  the  Baptists  ? — 
I  questioned  the  head  man  of  Dumfries,  whom  I  alluded  to,  as  to  his  attending  the  Bap- 
tist chapel,  and  what  it  cost  him,  and  so  forth.  I  heard  that  the  Baptist  missionaries 
took  considerable  sums  from  the  negroes;  and  he  said  they  paid  so  much  for  their  sit- 
tings, so  much  for  the  sacrament ;  and  I  asked  how  often  is  the  sacrament  administered, 
and  he^  said  very  frequently,  and  each  time  they  pay  a  macaroni,  Is.  Qd.  cuccenc^  *.  t 
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think  he  said  a  macaroni ;  I  am  almost  clear  of  that,  and  he  described  the  ceremony  oTthc 
sacrament  as  being  repeated  i^ery  frequently,  and  each  time  they  paid  so  much. 

7348.  Did  he  say  how  frequently  the  sacrament  was? — No,  he  did  not ;  they  have  not 
a  very  correct  notion  of  time. 

7349.  Did  he  say  anything  else  respecting  the  Baptists? — ^No,  not  particnlariy ;  1r 
professed  himself  to  be  a  Baptist,  attending  the  chapel  merely  because  it  was  contiguou 
to  the  estate,  withm  some  two  or  three  miles.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  to  the  purpose  at 
all,  but  I  have  attended  myself,  whilst  I  was  at  Dumfries,  the;  Scottish  Kirk,  and  it  was 
always  well  filled  with  negroes,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  orderly  well-dressed 
negroes.    I  am  speaking  of  the  negroes  generally  who  attended  the  Scottish  Kirk. 

7350.  Country  negroes  or  town  negroes  ? — Country  negroes. 

7351.  Did  you  hear  any  observations  made  by  the  negroes  respecting  any  influence 
which  the  Baptists  might  have  had  in  the  insurrection  ?--Only  the  general  observation, 
that  they  termed  it  the  Baptist  war;  the  negroes  are  very  pithy  in  their  observations 
upon  points  that  interest  tiiem  greatly,  and  they  described  it  as  the  Baptist  war  to  de- 
signate it. 

7352.  Did  they  express  feelings  of  satisfaction  tovrards  the  Baptists  ? — I  never  heard 
them. 

7353.  Or  any  other  feeling? — I  never  heard  them. 

7354.  Are  there  churches  in  every  parish  in  Jamaica? — I  believe  so ;  I  was  never  in 
any  parish  that  was  without  a  church. 

7355.  Are  they  well  filled  with  negroes  ? — Generally  now. 

7356.  Were  they  so  in  1816? — Not  so  generally. 

7357.  Do  you  know  the  chapel  upon  Seven  Rivers  estate  wluch  Mr.  Beams  used  to 
attend  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  that. 

7358.  Are  you  aware  whether  Mr.  Knibb  was  deputed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  take  the  exami- 
nations of  any  persons  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it,  but  I  doubt  it  very  much  ;  I  was  with 
Mr.  Miller  four  or  five  times  just  before  I  left  St.  James's,  and  heard  him  speak  of  Knibb 
and  others  who  had  applied  to  him  to  preach  there,  as  a  magistrate. 

7359.  It  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Knibb,  that  he  was  deputed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  take  the 
examination  of  some  of  the  persons  in  commitment,  as  having  been  implicated  in  the 
rebellion ;  did  you  ever  hear  that  Mr.  Miller  had  given  him  such  authority?— Never;  nor 
would  I  believe  it,  unless  I  heard  Mr.  Miller  say  it  himself. 

7360.  Were  you  in  the  island  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Knibb  was  brought  to  trial  ?— Yes, 
I  was ;  I  think  I  was  present  at  the  time.  1  was  in  the  Court-house,  in  and  out ;  and  I 
think  I  saw  him  at  the  time  he  was  brought  up. 

7361.  You  knew  Mr.  Miller  ? — Yes,  very  well. 

7362.  Do  you  believe  it  likely  that  Mr.  Miller  would  have  committed  so  very  delicate 
an  office  as  that  of  the  examination  of  those  persons  to  Mr.  Knibb,  he,  Mr.  Knibb,  being 
at  that  time  under  charge  of  being  implicated,  and  having  incited  the  negroes  to  rebellion  ? 
— I  think  my  previous  observation  answers  that  question,  but  I  will  answer  it  again  by 
saying,  certainly  not. 

7363.  Were  you  in  communication  with  Mr.  Miller  about  that  time  ? — I  was. 

7364.  Were  you  residing  with  Mr.  Miller  ? — No ;  I  have  slept  at  his  house. 

7365.  But  you  had  seen  him  first? — Yes. 

7366.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Barrett,  custos  of  St.  Jameses,  would  sanction  sudi  a 
reference  as  that  to  Mr.  Knibb? — I  do  not  know  sufficient  of  Mr.  Barrett  to  answer  the 
question  positively,  if  I  am  asked  according"  to  my  belief,  I  should  say  no. 

7367.  What  have  you  more  than  belief  with  regard  to  Mr.  Miller  ? — I  have  such  a 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Miller,  that  1  feel  confident  that  he  would  not  sanction  it. 

7368.  Did  you  observe  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  negroes  in  the  towns  of  Fal- 
mouth or  St.  Jameses,  that  would  induce  you  to  believe  they  were  in  a  great  state  of  ex- 
citement or  irritation  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Knibb  being  brought  to  trial,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  any  of  the  chapels  being  destroyed  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

7369.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  burnt? — I  saw  some  of  the  negroes  carrying  away,  'i 
very  jovially  and  in  good  humour,  the  remnants  of  the  meeting-houses;  there  was  li 
nothing  like  excitement. 

7370.  Has  your  intercourse  with  the  negro  population  been  such  as  to  induce  you  to 
form  an  opinion,  whether,  from  their  general  habits,  they  would  be  likely,  if  placed  in  a 
state  of  freedom,  to  work  for  wages  ? — I  should  doubt  it  very  much,  generally. 

7371.  Did  any  of  them,  in  the  course  of  any  conversation  you  had  vrith  them,  state  to 
jrou  what  they  intended  to  have  done  i!  iVve^  Via.d  s\x&c^^ded  in  the  rebellion  ? — No. 
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7373.  What  should  you  state  to  be  the  present  state  of  feeliog  of  the  negro  population 
in  that  disturbed  district,  generally? — Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  to  the  time  I  left 
JftDiaicay  I  know  nothing  since  then.  I  consider  it  was  that  they  had  made  an  attempt 
which  they  had  failed  in ;  that  they  would  be  satisfied  under  that  failure,  considering 
that  there  was  no  possibility  of  coping  with  the  white  people,  or  the  free  people  rather, 
for  they  dreaded  the  coloured  people  as  much  as  the  whites. 

7373.  Are  you  able  to  state  to  the  Committee  whether,  with  the  ordinary  means  of 
information  which  are  accessible  to  the  negro  population,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
ihem  to  remain  perfectly  tranquil  without  recurring  to  insurrections,  if  no. means  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  them  to  a  state  of  dissatisfaction  wiUi  their  con- 
dition ? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it. 

7374.  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Committee,  that  all  the  overseers  upon  the  estates, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  overseers  upon  estates^  have  English  newsfiapers  sent  out  to 
them ;  and  that  those  newspapers  are  left  about,  and  that  the  negroes  have  opportunitiei 
of' becoming  acquainted  with  their  contents,  and  therefore  are  possessed  of  inmrmation  of 
all  that  is  passing  in  England ;  should  you,  as  far  as  your  observation  has  extended, 
believe  that  to  be  correct  ? — Not  immediately  from  English  newspapers,  but  by  publica- 
tions in  Jamaica,  from  which,  of  course,  they  draw  the  same  information  which  every 
overseer  possesses,  and  which  are  invariably  left  about. 

7375.  Has  that  been  a  practice  of  recent  date  ? — That  I  cannot  recollect. 

7376.  When  you  were  out  in  1816  or  1817,  was  it  so? — It  might  have  been,  I  cannot 
recollect. 

7377.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  a  greater  facility  in  obtaining 
information  by  those  means,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  than  previously  existed  ? — No, 
I  have  not ;  except  that  the  negroes  can  read  moie  generally  than  they  then  could. 

7378.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  of  the  negroes  can  read  upon  an  estate  ? 
— No,  I  am  not ;  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  greater  part  of  the  negroes,  which  we  may 
consider  respectable  negroes,  can  read. 

7379.  Did  you  see  any  of  those  who  were  executed  ? — Yes, 

7380.  Prior  to  their  being  executed  ? — Yes,  prior  to  trial  and  after  condemnation. 

7381.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  them? — Not  conversation,  for  they  would 
Hot  answer  my  questions. 

7382.  Was  it  the  general  character  of  all  the  negroes,  that  they  went  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  submitted  to  their  execution,  glorying  in  their  having  made  the  effort  ? — 
I  think  my  impression  is  that  that  was  generally  the  case;  but,  as  they  would  not  answer 
th6  questions,  i  can  only  judge  from  my  observation. 

7383.  How  many  did  you  see  that  were  executed  ? — I  should  think  some  twelve  or 
fourteen. 

7384.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  generally  to  those  you  saw  ? — Yes. 

7385.  Did  you  see  Dehaney  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

7386.  To  what  state  of  feeling  do  you  attribute  that  exultation  of  the  men  which  they 
exhibited  on  tlie  occasion  ? — A  morbid  state  of  feeling  that  I  think  is  inherent  in  negroes, 
and  a  thorough  and  fixed  determination,  if  they  were  taken,  to  abide  by  their  fate^  with- 
out any  communication  with  those  who  were  against  them. 

7387.  Should  you  take  it  as  evidence  of  their  feeling  that,  if  they  had  failed,  and  if  they 
had  not  been  executed,  they  would  still  have  taken  some  other  opportunity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  their  freedom  by  force? — Yes,  certainly. 

7388.  Should  you  state  that  to  be  the  feeling,  generally,  of  those  engaged  in  the  insur- 
rection?— Yes;  I  saw  that  strongly  pourtrayed  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  been 
punished  with  a  military  flogging. 

7389.  Will  you  state  that  case  ? — The  magistrates  had  ordered  him  to  receive  200 
lashes,  and  he  was  a  very  powerful  man,  and  the  magistrates  were  present,  and  instead  of 
allowing  the  punishment  to  go  on,  they  interfered,  and  said,  if  he  would  promise  that  he 
would  never  be  guilty  of  any  offences  for  the  future,  they  would  not  allow  the  punish- 
ment to  go  on.  The  man  was  not  at  all  injured  by  the  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted, 
but  they  felt  disposed  to  forgive  it,  and,  with  a  vast  deal  of  expression  on  his  countenance, 
he  said,  that  he  would  never  forget  what  had  been  done  on  that  day  ;  but  there  was  such 
an  expression  in  his  countenance,  that  I  observed  on  it  to  the  ma>;istrates. 

7390.  What  was  the  reason  that  the  punishment  was  suspended  ? — Merely  from  the 
feeling  of  the  magistrates  of  humanity. 

7391.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  ? — I  do  not  know  the  man. 

7392.  What  estate  was  he  upon  ? — Somerton. 
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7393.  Did  you  know  what  his  offence  was?—- He  was  <Aie  of  the  principals  in  settiBg 
fire  to  the  place,  or  in  attempting  to  do  so. 

7304.  Were  there  great  mobs  looking  oo  during  the  executions? — ^Not  generally,  wkn 
I  was  there ;  I  was  not  there  at  the  early  part  of  the  executions,  and  the  curiosity  of  the 
negroes  had  subsided  then. 

7396.  What  might  have  been  the  number  of  negroes  then?— I  should  state  that  perhaps 
there  might  be  fifty  or  sixty. 

7396.  Was  there  any  particular  expression  shown  by  them  during  that  time?— No; 
much  the  same  as  the  mob  here  that  witness  the  executions  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
.  7397.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Manderson  of  Montego  Bay  ?-— Yes. 

7398.  Were  you  at  his  house  at  the  time  Mr.  Knibb  came  there  ?— I  was  upon  one 
occasion. 

7399.  Was  there  any  threat  or  violence,  which  came  to  your  knowledge,  used  agaiast 
the  life  of  Mr.  Knibb  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge ;  certainly  not  there  on  that  occasion. 

7400.  Is  Mr.  Manderson  the  same  gentleman  who  is  one  of  the  House  of  Assembly?-'- 
He  is. 

7401.  Is  he  a  proprietor? — No,  he  is  not  a  proprietor;  but  it  is  a  possible  thing  that 
he  may  be  a  mortgagee ;  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is. 

7402.  Does  he  carry  on  a  large  business  in  various  articles  with  the  different  estates? 
— Yes,  he  is  what  is  there  called  a  merchant. 

7403.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  one  of  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  negroes  to  en- 
gage in  this  insurrection  was  their  apprehension  that  the  colony  was  to  be  given  up  to  the 
United  States  of  America  ? — Never. 

7404.  It  has  been  stated  that  one  of  the  great  principal  causes  W  the  insurrection  was, 
the  apprehension  under  which  the  negroes  laboured  that  the  colony  was  to  be  given  up  to 
the  United  States  of  America  ? — With  all  the  knowledge  that  I  possess  I  certainly  could 
decidedly  deny  it. 

7405.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  in  the  course  of  any  conversations  you  have  had  !— 
Never,  until  now. 

7406.  Had  you]  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Knibb  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Manderson  ?— No ;  I  might  have  spoken  to  him,  but  not  to  converse  with  him. 
With  respect  to  the  insurrection,  the  general  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  and  the 
white  people  was,  that  it  arose  from  their  not  getting  their  freedom  at  Christmas,  as  they 
had  expected. 

7407.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  insurrection  attributed  to  any  of  the  n^jeetings  which  had 
been  held  in  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  months  of  August  or  September  ? — ^No,  I  never 
did. 

7408.  As  far  as  your  observation  enables  you  to  form  an  opinion,  should 'you  say  that 
it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  condition  of  the  negroes  in  a  state  of  slavery  to  con- 
tinue to  impart  to  them  religious  instruction,  provided  that  religious  instruction  were 
given  by  persons  who  abstained  from  introducing  topics  of  excitement  against  the  masters 
of  slaves  ? — I  should  say  that  it  was  not  at  all  incompatible. 

7409.  Do  you  know  anything  connected  with  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Knibb  from  his 
recognizance,  which  appears  to  have  been  granted  by  Mr.  Barrett  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary ? — ^I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

7410.  Did  the  Attorney-General  enter  a  non  prosequi  upon  the  prosecution  against  hin? 
— ^I  do  not  know. 

741 1.  Were  you  acquainted  with  any  particular  outrages  which  were  committed  by  the 
negroes  during  the  rebellion  ? — In  the  instance  of  a  free  man  they  murdered,  Mr.  William 
Home  ;  he  had  a  great  confidence  in  his  negroes,  [and  his  vrife  could  not  induce  him  to 
leave  his  home ;  he  might  have  saved  himself  if  he  had  left  it ;  but  he  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  his  slaves,  that  he  would  not  leave  it,  and  he  was  murdered. 

7412.  Were  there  any  other  murders  of  white  people  that  you  heard  of? — I  heard  of  Ae 
overseer  of  Mocha  who  was  murdered. 

7413.  Were  there  any  other  outrages  that  you  heard  of  committed  in  the  course  of  the 
rebellion  upon  white'persons  i — Yes,  I  had  a  conversation  vrith  a  lady,  whose  frioid  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  individuals  that  were  confined  in  a  sheep  pen  by  the  negroes  for 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  days.     I  think  the  father  of  one  of  them  had  been  murdered. 

7414.  What  was  his  name  ? — I  do  not  recollect  his  name  at  this  moment;  if  I  had  been 
aware  that  I  should  have  had  to  attend  the  Committee,  I  would  have  come  prepared  with 
momorandums. 

^41S.   Without  of  course  asking  the  name^  of  U\«  ^^tsons^  were  there  any  instances  of 
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•bite  females  who  were  violated  by  the  negroes  ?— I  heard  of  instances ;  but  I  also  heard 
that  the  ladies  themselves  denied  it  as  a  matter  of  feeling ;  but  that  it  was  generally  con* 
sidered  that  it  had  taken  place ;  the  free  brown  girls  admitted  it.  They  were  found  in 
soch  a  state  by  their  friends  who  had  seen  them,  that  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  doubt 
about  it. 

7416.  Was  not  there  one  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Gordon  whodied  r-«>So  I  heard.  '' 

741 7.  Do  you,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  overseers  in  that 
district,  believe  it  probable  that  any  of  the  overseen  would  say  to  the  negroes  themselves, 
as  they  were  to  be  free  at  Christmas,  they  would  endeavour  to  get  it  out  of  them  now?— 
I  think  it  very  improbable. 

7418.  That  an  overseer  should  punish  and  work  the  negroes  more,  because  as  they  Were 
to  be  free  after  Christmas,  they  would  get  it  out  of  them  now  ? — From  the  general  con- 
doet  of  the  overseers  that  came  under  my  observation,  I  should  not  believe  it. 

7419.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  Mr.  Beaumont's  proposition  was  brought  forwaid 
on  the  subject  of  compulsory  manumission  f— ^-I  was  not ;  I  was  not  in  the  island  then. 

7420.  Did  you  learn  that  that  proposition  so  brought  forward  by  him  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  bad  had  the  effect  of  causing  great  excitement  among  the  slave  population  ?— - 
No ;  I  know  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  discussion  amongst  the  white  population  upon 
it,  each  man  holding  his  own  opinion,  but  I  never  heard  of  any  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  negroes. 

7421.  If  the  discussion  of  ^e  subject  in  the  House  of  Assembly  produced  such  an  ex- 
citement amongst  the  negroes,  do  you  believe  you  would  have  heard  of  it  in  the  course  of 
your  communications  with  different  persons  ?— I  think  I  should. 

7422.  Did  you  see  and  converse  with  many  persons  when  you  were  in  the  island? — 
Yes ;  I  travelled  over  the  major  part  of  the  island,  and  saw  a  vast  many  persons  con- 
aected  with  estates. 

7423.  And  you  never  heard  that  motion,  and  any  discussions  to  which  it  gave  rise, 
referred  to  as  having  had  an  effect  in  exciting  the  negro  mind  ? — I  never  heard  it. 

7424.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  negroes  were  not  under  the  impression  that 
the  King's  troops  would  not  act  against  them  ? — Yes,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that. 

7425.  How  long  were  you  in  the  island  the  last  time  when  you  were  there  ? — I  think 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  April ;  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  day  at  which  I  ar- 
rived; on  the  1st  of  April  I  left  it 

7426.  What  parishes  did  you  visit  during  that  time? — ^Manchester,  Westmoreland, 
Hanover,  St.  James's,  Trelawney,St.  Anne's,  St.  Mary's,  Spanish  Town  and  Kingston. 

7427.  Do  you  feel  yourself  competent  to  speak  generally  as  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  negroes  upon  the  estates  in  those  different  parishes  ? — I  feel  myself  competent,  ge- 
nerally, for  I  visited  many  estates. 

7428.  In  what  line  of  life  are  you  ? — A  merehant  in  London. 

7429.  Are  you  interested  at  all  in  West  India  property  ? — In  receiving  consignments 
from  the  island  I  am  interested. 

7430.  What  improvement  do  you  allude  to  when  you  speak  of  the  vast  improvements 
that  have  taken  place  since  1816  ? — ^To  the  increased  luxuries;  I  do  not  say  that  I  would 
call  it  an  improvement,  but  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  attention  to  dress  than  there  vras 
before,  on  Sunday  particularly ;  they  have  horses  of  their  own.  My  servant  that  attended 
iiie  had  a  horse  of  his  own,  which  fed  in  his  master's  pasture,  and  which  they  had  not 
some  years  before;  their  dress  is  much  better;  the  women  dress  remarkably  well,  and 
many  of  the  slaves  dress  now  on  Sundays  as  well  as  the  overseers  used  to  do. 

7431.  Have  you  not  large  concerns  in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — ^As  a  merchant;  we 
are  not  considered  extensive  merchants ;  I  speak  comparatively.  Our  interest  is  large 
in  the  island,  certainly. 

7432.  Have  you  mortgages  upon  any  of  the  estates?— Not  now;  jointly  I  believe  my 
partner  may  have  mortgages,  but  I  am  not  clear  about  that. 

7433.  Do  you  correspond  with  Mr.  Manderson  ? — Yes. 

7434.  Is  Mr.  Manderson  a  person  of  great  respectability  there  ? — Yes. 

7435.  Is  he  a  person  of  colour  ? — Yes ;  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  great  honour. 

7436.  Do  your  house  constantly  correspond  with  him? — Yet. 

7437.  Do  you  correspond  with  him  upon  matters  relating  to  the  West  Indies  gene^ 
rally,  or  upon  matters  of  business?—  On  commercial  matters  only* 

7438.  I  ou  stated  that  you  had  had  a  conveisation  with  the  head  man  upon  the  Dum- 
fries estate  ? — Yes. 

7439.  Is  be  a  Baptist? — I  do  not  know  that  he  should  bie'c»\\ftd^'^«^YiN.^\sv^\v^ 
attended  the  Baptist  chaipel;  I  cannot  state  posit\ve\y  i\\a]l\v^  '\&  ^i!v««^q«\  ^^^'^!»^'^^^> 
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Eersuasion,  for  I  am  not  aware  of  the  exact  qualifications  for  adinissioDy  but  I  know  Ibat 
e  attended  the  Baptist  chapel. 

7440.  You  were  in  Jamaica  in  1816  and  1817  ? — Yes. 

7441.  And  for  three  months  in  this  year  ?— Yes. 

7442.  Are  those  all  the  opportunities  that  you  have  had  of  ascertaining  the  negro  cha- 
racter?— By  personal  observation ;  but  of  course  I  am  in  direct  communication  with  other* 
men  who  are  going  to  and  fro,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  island. 

7443.  You  stated  that  you  thought  the  general  condition  of  the  negro  people  to  be  pe^ 
fectly  satisfactory  ? — Yes. 

7444.  Will  you  state  the  reason  of  your  belief?— From  noticing  that  they  possessed 
all]  the  comforts  of  life,  and  that  I  never  heard  an  expression  of  discontent  from  any  one  of 
the  individuals  who  had  not  been  excited  to  engage  in  the  rebellion. 

7445.  How  do  you  draw  the  distinction  between  those  who  had  been  excited  and  those 
who  had  not  ?— Because  some  are  more  thinking  tlian  others,  and  some  are  more  anxi- 
ous to  provide  for  the  future,  while  others  are  more  idle  and  dissipated. 

7446.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  more  idle  and  dissipated  that  originated  this 
rebellion  ? — ^Yes. 

7447.  Not  the  persons  best  instructed  and  best  informed  ?-*«Not  that  I  know  of,  hot  I 
know  that  the  head  men  of  the  estates  were  the  men  most  concerned. 

7448.  Are  those  persons  amongst  the  most  idle  and  most  dissipated  ? — They  are  not 
considered  so  by  those  who  place  trust  in  them,  but  they  possess  the  greater  means,  and 
I  consider  many  of  them  the  most  dissipated  and  idle. 

7449.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rebellion  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  head  mea 
upon  the  estates? — ^Yes. 

7450.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  head  men  upon  the  estates  are  generally  the  most 
idle  and  dissipated? — Not  the  most  idle  and  dissipated,  but  as  idle  and  dissipated  as  any 
other,  and  they  have  greater  means  of  being  so. 

7451.  Is  not  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  reposed  by  the  master  upon  the  head  man  of 
the  estate  than  upon  any  other  person? — Yes. 

745^2.  And  is  that  confidence,  in  your  opinion,  reposed  without  there  being  persons  of 
industrious  habits  and  of  good  character?— I  [do  not  know  why  the  confidence  of  the 
masters  is  reposed  in  them,  except  that  their  situation  is  so  responsible. 

7453.  Is  any  selection  make  of  industrious  and  faithful  persons  to  fill  the  situation  of 
head  men  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  the  white  people  know  sufficiently  the  character  of 
the  negroes  whom  they  made  head  men  generally,  because  it  is  clear  that  they  were  mis^ 
taken  in  the  opinion  they  formed  of  them. 

7454.  Do  you  think  that  a^proprietor  of  an  estate  would  not  be  as  competent  as  yourself 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  persons  proper  to  be  selected  to  fill  that  situation  ?— -Yes,no 
doubt  they  would ;  but  it  is  evident  they  were  mistaken  from  the  consequences. 

7455.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  evident  they  were  mistaken  from  the  consequences  ? 
— Quite  ;  for  lam  sure  that  the  men  turned  out  differently  from  what  was  expected jn  the 
case  of  Mr.  Home,  who  was  murdered ;  he  had  a  great  confidence  in  them. 

745d.  Did  that  mistake  arise  from  their  being  idle  and  dissipated  ? — Perhaps  it  might  not 
be  in  that  point  only,  but  in  some  other  he  placed  a  greater  confidence  in  their  fidelity 
than  he  was  safe  in  doing. 

7457.  Do  you  think  the  negroes  are  more  disposed  to  be  satisfied  now  than  they  were 
when  you  were  in  the  island  in  1816  ? — Certainly  not. 

7458.  Their  comforts  are  increased,  would  not  that  render  them  more  quiet  ? — It  is  clear 
it  has  not. 

7459.  Do  you  think  that  any  increase  of  their  comforts  would  render  them  more  qaiet? 
— I  think  they  already  possess  such  comforts  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  increase  them;  I 
think  a  man  possessing  more  comforts  than  they  possess  would  be  disposed  to  be  luxurious. 

7460.  Are  their  comforts  so  great,  that  any  increase  of  them  would  dispose  them  to  be 
dissatisfied  and  rebellious  ? — ^Taking  it  as  a  general  fact,  I  should  say  that  they  cannot  be 
increased  consistently  with  the  state  in  t.hich  they  are  placed. 

7461.  Do  you  think  that  no  amelioration  could  take  place  in  their  condition  wilboat 
rendering  them  more  dissatisfied? — As  to  the  comforts ot  life  I  think  not;  they  possess 
all  the  comforts  of  life. 

7462.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  amelioration  in  their  condition  might  take  place,  without 
rendering  them  more  dissatisfied,  by  giving  them  more  time  than  they  at  present  possessi 
more  opportunities  of  employing  to  their  own  benefit,  and  giving  them  less  of  tlie  whip? 

'^As  to  more  time,  they  have  as  much  Wm<^  as  Vhe^j^bsolutely  require  for  their  own  means, 
because  industrious  men  are  rich  men ;   a&  s\^n^  ^^>j  ^o^%^^  ^  ^«»x^^^<dsvd^tlierelor% 
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it  is  clear,  that  if  all  men  chose  to  be  industrious  they  would  be  rich.  My  opinion  about 
the  whip  is  that,  of  course,  a  good  man  should  not  have  it,  and  I  think  never  did  have  it;  a 
bad  man  requires  it. 

7463.  Do  you  then  think  that  the  diminution  of  corporal  punishment  would  not  have  a 
good  effect  ? — ^A  good  effect,  if  wisely  performed*;  a  diminution  of  it  in  particular  cases. 

7464.  Then  a  diminution  of  corporal  punishment  might,  in  your  opinion,  take  place 
without  any  great  mischief  to  the  slaves  ? — It  is  my  opinion,  that  it  might,  without  any 
great  mischief  to  the  slaves ;  but  I  think  there  might  be  mischief,  in  one  respect,  to  the 
proprietor;  he  would  not  get  so  much  work  done;  the  idle  slaves  will  not  work  without 

i   the  whip. 

>       7465.  You  think  the  effect  of  diminishing  corporal  punishment  would  be  to  diminish 

the  quantity  of  work  done,  and  therefore  be  injurious  to  the  proprietor? — In  some  cases; 

m  the  cases  of  the  idle. 
74i6.  Then  the  whip  is  necessary  for'the  advantage  of  the  proprietor  ? — If  not  necessary, 

it  is  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  proprietor  in  cases  of  idle  persons. 

7467.  Have  you  found  that  the  negroes  have  time  enough  on  their  hands  at  present  to 
provide  for  themselves  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life? — Yes. 

7468.  Do  any  of  them  employ  that  time  to  gain  all  those  necessaries  of  life  ? — Yes. 

7469.  If  they  had  more  time,  do  you  not  think  that  they  would  employ  in  it  in  gaining 
more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? — No ;  I  think  they  would  have  more  luxuries. 

7470.  What  luxuries  particularly  ? — Dress. 

7471 .  Furniture  ? — No  ;  they  have  already  very  good  furniture  in  their  houses  ;  they 
cannot,  I  should  think,  wish  to  increase  their  furniture ;  they  are  better  furnished  than 
most  cottagers. 

7472.  Do  you  conceive  they  would'get  the  command  of  more  luxuries,  generally  speak- 
ing ? — ^Yes,  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  active  would. 

7473.  Did  you  ask  any  question  about  the  Baptists  when  you  were  in  the  island  the 
last  time  ? — I  asked  several  persons  whether  it  was  true  that  the  Baptists  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  rebellion,  and  I  asked  too  the  negroes. 

7474.  Did  any  body  suggest  to  yon  the  asking  of  those  questions  ? — No. 

7475.  When  you  asked  the  question  about  the  sacrament  and  the  seats  did  you  ask  any 
particulars  as  to  the  extent  of  payment  made  in  the  year  ? — Yes,  but  the  negroes  have 
rather  an  incorrect  idea  of  figures ;  they  speak  in  their  own  jargon,  and  describe  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  could  not  exactly  ascertain  the  expense.  They  say,  "  Yes,  massa, 
much,"  or  something  of  that  sort ;  they  do  not  give  you  a  definite  description. 

7476.  Could  you  ascertain  the  precise  sum  paid  by  the  negroes  to  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries ? — No. 

7477.  Nor  the  Wesley ans  ? — No,  I  never  asked  about  the  Wesley ans ;  I  only  asked 
about  this  man. 

7478.  You  say  tLat  you  have  seen  the  Scottish  Kirk  filled  with  Negroes  ? — Yes,  I 
have.  -    , 

7479.  According  to  your  experience,  are  there  many  negroes  belonging  to  the  Scottish 
Church  ? — Yes,  limiting  myself  to  that  Church. 

7480.  Is  that  the  only  Scottish  Kirk  into  which  you  entered  ? — Yes. 

7481.  How  many  Scottish  Kirks  are  there  throughout  the  island? — Seven  or  eight,  I 
think  I  have  heard. 

"7482.  You  have  said  that  there  was  a  church  in  every  parish  ? — Yes,  lo  the  best  of  my 
belief,  in  every  parish  where  I  have  been. 

7483.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  largest  parishes  ? — I  cannot  say  exactly,  but  I  should 
think'  St.  James's  must  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles ;  but  my  evidence  is  not  good  on  that 
point,  for  I  only  judge  from  riding  through  it. 

7484.  Is  the  church-room  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  generally  ? — No, 
not  sufficient  for  the  people,  if  they  attended  regularly. 

7485*  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  clergymen  to  discharge 
their  duties  in  the  island  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
clergymen. 

7486.  Did  you  observe  the  clergymen  attentive  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ?— I 
had  occasion  to  observe  Mr.  M'Intyre,  who  was  very  attentive  to  his  duties  at  church'^ 
and  also  to  the  negroes  under  condemnation. 

7487.  Do  you  know  whether  he  visits  the  negroes  upon  the  plantations  ? — I  under- 
itand  he  does. 

7488.  Do  you  know  any  other  clergymen  who  visits  the  tve^xo^^  \tL  >3ci^  ^"^xskfe  \wMxaKt\ 
—No. 
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7489.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  koowkdoe  to  0ee  a  defffKyman  upoa  aa estate?— No; 
Mr.  M'Intyre  was  the  only  dergyman  that  1  came  ia  cootact  with;  1  mean  clergymeaof 
the  Church  of  England ;  1  know  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Sa>tland  doing  so. 

7490.  You  My  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Miller  t— I  am. 

7491.  Have  you  any  other  reason  for  saying  that  you  disbeliere  that  Mr.  Miller  would 
give  authority  to  Mr.  Knibb  to  examine  the  witnesses  himsdf  than  your  bdief  of  what 
Mr.  Miller  would  say  or  do? — I  have  no  other  reason  for  saying  so  than  my  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Miller's  general  character  and  general  caution. 

7492.  You  say  that  you  yourself  know  nothing  of  Blr.  Knibb?— No,  nothing  except 
meeting  him  at  Mr.  Manderson's,  as  I  stated. 

7493.  It  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  Mr.  Knibb  took  the  examination  of 
certain  persons  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miller ;  would  you  then  say.that  you  vifouM  not ' 
believe  Mr.  Knibb  upon  his  affirmation  before  this  Committee,  or  upon  his  oath,  if  be 
asserted  that  he  had  taken  the  examinations  of  such  persons  ? — ^I  would  not  say  that  I 
would  not  believe  Mr.  Knibb  upon  his  oath,  but  I  should  have  great  doubts  of  the  afiBr- 
mation  of  a  man  who  asserted  such  a  thing,  from  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Miller. 

7494.  But,  knowing  nothing  of  Mr.  Knibb,  you  state  deliberately  and  dbtinctly  that 
you  do  not  believe  that  he  had  authority  or  permission  of  Mr.  Miller  to  take  such 
examinations  ? — I  should  consider  it  an  improper  thing  in  Mr.  Miller  to  allow  him  to  do  so 
f^om  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  and  1  think  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  talent  and  too 
much  caution  to  commit  himself  in  such  a  way. 

7495.  Then,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  individual  who  bas  said  so,  you  would 
express  your  belief  that  what  he  has  said  is  false  ? — I  would. 

7496.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Knibb  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Manderson  ? — Yes. 

7497.  And  protected  by  Mr.  Manderson  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was  protected  by 
him ;  he  was  under  his  roof.  ' 

7498.  Was  he  sleeping  under  his  roof?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7499.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Manderson  interfered  for  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Knibb  ? — I  think  he  did  interfere  for  Mr.  Knibb  certainly,  for  one  of  the  sectarians,  he 
became  bail  for  him. 

7500.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  shows  Mr.  Knibb  to  be  a  character  of  respectability? 
— I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  respectability.  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Knibb; 
but,  if  I  am  asked  my  judgment  as  to  Mr.  Miller  authorizing  Mr.  Knibb  to  take  the  exa- 
minations, I  should  say  it  was  improbable. 

7501.  What  is  Mr.  Miller's  general  character*! — A  very  intelligent,  clever,  upright  man 
of  honour. 

7502.  A  prudent  man  ? — ^A  prudent  man,  and  a  very  clever  man.  .» 

7503.  You  said  that  there  was  no  excitement  among  the  slaves  in  consequence  of  the 
diapels  being  destroyed? — I  said  that  I  had  never  seen  any. 

7504.  By  whom  were  the  chapels  destroyed  ? — ^The  idea  I  formed  was,  that  the 
persons  who  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  were  crowded  together  ?ery 
numerously  in  the  towns,  and  that,  from  their  state  of  excitement,  they  had  done  it;  that 
is  my  idea. 

7505.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  white  inhabitants  ? — By  free 
persons. 

7506.  Dq  you  know  any  free  persons  that  were  said  to  be  so  engaged? — I  doknowthett. 

7507.  Do  you  know  any  white  persons  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  chapeh?- 
No,  not  from  seeing  them  do  it. 

7508.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  Baptist  people  who  belonged  to  chapels  destroyed 
were  not  at  all  offended  by  the  burning  of  their  chapels  ? — I  believe  strictly  that  they 
were  offended ;  the  Baptist  people  themselves  were  offended. 

7509.  Were  the  Baptist  negroes  ?— I  cannot  say ;  I  saw  many  of  them  who  did  not 
seem  to  care  about  it.         , 

7510.  Do  you  think  that  the  negroes  connected  with  the  Baptists,  and  formingpart  of 
the  Baptists,  were  offended  at  the  destruction  of  those  chapels  1 — I  think  the  m^ 
negroes  upon  the  estates  that  I  visited  did  not  care  anything  about  it;  but  I  think  the 
Baptists  in  the  towns  did  care  about  it ;  the  others  upon  the  estates  did  not  seem  to  caie 
about  it  when  it. was  noticed  in  conversation;  the  servants. 

7511.  You  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  negro  would  work  in  the  case  of  fnt- 
dom,  upon  what  ground  is  that  doubt  founded  ? — Upon  the  fact  that  nature  is  so  prolific, 
tliat  re^ly  labour  is  not  requisite  to  a  great.extent  to  produce  from  the  soil  what  is  neces- 

sary  and  most  desirable  for  the  negro. 
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-  7512.  Are  yonr  doubts^  then,  on  the  ground  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil?— On  that 
gronnd,  and  the  natural  indolence  of  the  negro  character. 

7513.  Do  you  believe  the  negro  to  be  naturally  more  indolent  than  other  persons, 
■considering  the  climate  ? — I  do. 

;  7514.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  no  particular  effect  upon 
afiy  person  that  works  in  it  ?-^N0)  I  do  not  mean  to  say  so ;  I  think  it  has ;  but  the 
African  negro  is  invariably  indolent  in  Jamaica;  some  of  the  Creole  negroes  are  active. 

7515.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  difierence  of  character  ?—*To  the  man  himself,  that 
he  is  not  so  idle  a  person  as  he  was  when  originally  imported. 

7516.  Arising  from  what  cause? — From  the  communication  with  others  of  a  better 
description,  and  from  the  general  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired. 

7517.  You  do  not,  then,  think  that  it  is  a  natural  indolence,  but  arising  from  a  want  of 
education  and  improvement,  and  so  on  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  a  natural  indolence  in  the 
African  negro  when  he  is  imported ;  but  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  in  which  by  their  employment  and  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, they  have  come  forward  in  a  more  active  state  of  work. 

7518.  You  think  that  by  improved  education  they  have  improved  in  activity  ?— I 
"  tbink  they  have  in  man^^  cases. 

7519.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  great  many  persons  of  colour  in  Jamaica?— I  have  a 
I  general  acquaintance  with  them ;  but  white  persons  do  not  associate  with  people  of 
"  -colour  so  generally  as  with  white  persons. 

7520.  Do  white  persons  go  to  the  houses  of  people  of  colour  to  stay  for  any  length  of 
time  ? — ^Now  they  do. 

7521 .  Did  they  not  in  1816  ?— No. 

7522.  Are  the  persons  of  colour  men  of  education  and  understanding  ? — Generally 
now. 

7523.  Are  there  any  persons  among  them  who  would  be  competent  to  act  as  book- 
iceepers  and  overseers  upon  an  estate  ? — Yes,  and  do. 

7524.  And  manage  an  estate  as  well  as  white  persons  ? — I  think  not  quite  so  well  as  a 
"V^hite  person,  for  they  have  not  had  sufficient  instruction  to  be  upon  a  par  with  the  white 
persons  generally. 

7525.  Do  you  think  that  a  well  educated  person  of  colour  is  competent  to  manage  an 
estate,  having  been  brought  up  all  his  life  upon  an  estate  ?— Some  are ;  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Manderson  for  one. 

7526.  Was  there  ever  any  conversation  in  the  island  when  you  were  there  of  throwing 
off  the  allegiance  ? — There  was  sometimes  a  talk  amongst  persons  meeting,  from  the  great 
dissatisfaction  which  was  felt  by  them  generally,  from  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
oppressions  of  this  country  towards  them. 

7527.  Are  you  aware  of  certain  resolutions  being  proposed  in  August  and  September, 
1831 1 — I  am! 

7528.  Must  not  those  resolutions  have  been  known  to  the  negroes  ?'"I  should  think 
they  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  them ;  it  was  not  communicated  to  them^  but  they 
had  the  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

7529.  Do  you  think  that  the  negroes  were  in  any  degree  moved  either  one  way  or  the 
oiher  by  these  resolutions  of  the  parochial  meetings? — It  is  a  possible  thing  that  it  might 
liave  added  to  the  feeling  of  excitement,  with  many  other  causes. 

7530.  Amongst  the  people  of  free  colour,  what  do  you  think  the  feeling  was  of  the 
idea  of  the  allegiance  being  thrown  off? — I  should  think  their  feeling  would  be  to 
go  with  the  white  people  now  that  they  are  upon  a  par  with  white  people,  but  I  do  not 
conceive  that  they  have  any  general  wish  to  throw  off  the  allegiance. 

7531.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  free  people  of  colour  are  attached  to  this  country?— 
Yes. 

7532.  Have  they  not  a  horror  of  America  ? — No,  not  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

7533.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  free  people  of  colour  would  be  ready  to  submit  to 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  going  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States? — No. 

7434.  Do  not  the  free  people  of  colour  entertain  an  extreme  abhorrence  of  the  island 

of  Jamaica  coming  under  the  Control  of  the  United  States  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 

do,  for  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  contemplated  the  thing ;  but  I  think  that  they 

*  would  feel  a  great  objection  to  being  separated  from  this  country,  for  they  have  a  great 

love  for  this  country,  although  they  have  never  seen  it. 

7535.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Home  was  murdered  upon  his  estste;  was  he  shot?— 
I  believe  he  was  shot  and  mutilated  afterwards. 
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7489.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  to  0ee  a  dei^^yman  uptm  an  ettale?— No; 
Mr.  M'Intyre  was  the  only  clergyman  that  I  came  in  contact  with;  I  meaa  clergymeaof 
the  Church  of  England;  1  know  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  doiiig  so. 

7490.  You  say  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Miller  t— I  am. 

7491.  Have  you  any  other  reason  for  saying  that  you  disbelieve  that  Mr.  MiUer  woold 
'give  authority  to  Mr.  Knibb  to  examine  the  witnesses  himself  than  your  belief  of  wbt 
Mr.  Miller  would  say  or  do? — I  have  no  other  reason  for  saymg  so  than  my  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Miller's  general  character  and  general  caution.  i 

7492.  You  say  that  you  yourself  know  nothing  of  Mr.Knibb?^— No,  nothing  except  F 
meeting  him  at  Mr.  Manderson's,  as  I  stated. 

7493.  It  has  been  brought  to  your  notice  that  Mr.  Knibb  took  the  examination  of 
certain  persons  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Miller ;  would  you  then  say;that  you  viFould  not ' 
believe  Mr.  Knibb  upon  his  affirmation  before  this  Committee,  or  upon  his  oath,  if  be 
asserted  that  he  had  taken  the  examinations  of  such  persons  ? — I  would  not  say  that  I 
would  not  believe  Mr.  Knibb  upon  his  oath,  but  I  should  have  great  doubts  of  the  afiBr- 
mation  of  a  man  who  asserted  such  a  thing,  from  what  I  know  of  Mr.  Miller. 

7494.  But,  knowing  nothing  of  Mr.  Knibb,  you  state  deliberately  and  distinctly  that 
you  do  not  believe  that  he  had  authority  or  permission  of  Mr.  Miller  to  take  such 
examinations  ? — I  should  consider  it  an  improper  thing  in  Mr.  Miller  to  allow  him  to  do  so 
f^m  the  situation  in  which  he  stood,  and  1  think  he  is  a  man  of  too  much  talent  and  too 
much  caution  to  commit  himself  in  such  a  way. 

7495.  Then,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  individual  who  has  said  so,  you  would 
express  your  belief  that  what  he  has  said  is  false  ? — I  would. 

7496.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Knibb  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Manderson  ? — Yes. 

7497.  And  protected  by  Mr.  Manderson  ? — I  do  not  know  that  he  was  protected  by 
him ;  he  was  under  his  roof. 

7498.  Was  he  sleeping  under  his  roof? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7499.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Manderson  interfered  for  the  protection  of  Mr.   ^ 
Knibb? — I  think  he  did  interfere  for  Mr.  Knibb  certainly,  for  one  of  the  sectarians,  iie 
became  bail  for  him. 

7500.  Do  you  not  think  tliat  that  shows  Mr.  Knibb  to  be  a  character  of  respectability? 
— ^I  do  not  say  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  respectability.  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Knibb; 
but,  if  I  am  asked  my  judgment  as  to  Mr.  Miller  authorizing  Mr.  Knibb  to  take  the  exa- 
minations, I  should  say  it  was  improbable. 

7501.  What  is  Mr.  Miller's  general  character  1 — A  very  intelligent,  clever,  upright  man 
of  honour. 

7502.  A  prudent  man  ? — A  prudent  man,  and  a  very  clever  man.  .» 

7503.  You  said  that  there  was  no  excitement  among  the  slaves  in  consequence  of  the 
chapels  being  destroyed? — I  said  that  I  had  never  seen  any. 

7504.  By  whom  were  the  chapels  destroyed  1 — ^The  idea  I  formed  was,  that  the 
persons  who  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  were  crowded  together  ?ery 
numerously  in  the  towns,  and  that,  from  their  state  of  excitement,  they  had  done  it ;  that 
is  my  idea. 

7505.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  were  destroyed  by  the  white  inhabitants  ? — By  free 
penons. 

7506.  Dq  you  know  any  free  persons  that  were  said  to  be  so  engaged? — Idoknowthen. 

7507.  Do  you  know  any  white  persons  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  chapels  ?- 
No,  not  from  seeing  them  do  it. 

7508.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  Baptist  people  who  belonged  to  chapels  destroyed 
were  not  at  all  offended  by  the  burning  of  their  chapels  ? — I  believe  strictly  that  they 
were  offended ;  the  Baptist  people  themselves  were  dnended. 

7509.  Were  the  Baptist  negroes?— I  cannot  say;  I  saw  many  of  them  who  did  not 
seem  to  care  about  it.         , 

7510.  Do  you  think  that  the  negroes  connected  with  the  Baptists,  and  forming;part  of 
the  Baptists,  were  offended  at  the  destruction  of  those  chapels? — I  think  the  Baptist  ' 
negroes  upon  the  estates  that  I  visited  did  not  care  anything  about  it;  but  I  think  the  1 
Baptists  in  the  towns  did  care  about  it ;  the  others  upon  the  estates  did  not  seem  to  care 
about  it  when  it. was  noticed  in  conversation;  the  servants. 

7511.  You  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  negro  would  work  in  the  case  of  free- 
dom, upon  what  ground  is  that  doubt  founded  ? — Upon  the  fact  that  nature  is  so  prolific, 
that  really  labour  is  not  requisite  to  a  great.extent  to  produce  from  the  soil  what  is  neces- 

sary  and  most  desirable  for  the  negro. 
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'  7512.  Are  YiMir  doubts^  then,  on  the  ground  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil?— -On  that 
gronndy  and  the  natural  indolence  of  the  negro  character. 

7513.  Do  you  believe  the  negro  to  be  naturally  more  indolent  than  other  persons, 
<K>nsidering  the  climate  ? — I  do. 

;  7514.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  no  particular  effect  upon 
afW  person  that  works  in  it? — No,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  so;  I  think  it  has;  but  the 
African  negro  is  invariably  indolent  in  Jamaica ;  some  of  the  Creole  negroes  are  active. 

7515.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  difierence  of  character  ?— To  the  man  himself,  that 
he  is  not  so  idle  a  person  as  he  was  when  originally  imported. 

7516.  Arising  from  what  cause? — From  the  communication  with  others  of  a  better 
description,  and  from  the  general  knowledge  that  he  has  acquired. 

7517.  You  do  not,  then,  think  that  it  is  a  natural  indolence,  but  arising  from  a  want  of 
education  and  improvement,  and  so  on  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  a  natural  indolence  in  the 
African  negro  when  he  is  imported ;  but  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  cases  in  the 
idand  of  Jamaica,  in  which  by  their  employment  and  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, they  have  come  forward  in  a  more  active  state  of  work. 

7518.  You  think  that  by  improved  education  they  have  improved  in  activity  ?— I 
think  they  have  in  many  cases. 

7519.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  great  many  persons  of  colour  in  Jamaica?— I  have  a 
general  acquaintance  with  them ;  but  white  persons  do  not  associate  with  people  of 
colour  so  generally  as  with  white  persons. 

7520.  Do  white  persons  go  to  the  houses  of  people  of  colour  to  stay  for  any  length  of 
time  ? — ^Now  they  do. 

7521.  Did  th^  not  in  1816?— No. 

7522.  Are  the  persons  of  colour  men  of  education  and  understanding  ? — Generally 
now. 

7523.  Are  there  any  persons  among  them  who  would  be  competent  to  act  as  book- 
keepers and  overseers  upon  an  estate  ? — Yes,  and  do. 

7524.  And  manage  an  estate  as  well  as  white  persons  ? — I  think  not  quite  so  well  as  a 
white  person,  for  they  have  not  had  sufficient  instruction  to  be  upon  a  par  with  the  white 
persons  generally. 

7525.  Do  you  think  that  a  well  educated  person  of  colour  is  competent  to  manage  an 
estate,  having  been  brought  up  all  his  life  upon  an  estate  ?— Some  are ;  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Manderson  for  one. 

7526.  Was  there  ever  any  conversation  in  the  island  when  you  were  there  of  throwing 
off  the  allegiance  ? — There  was  sometimes  a  talk  amongst  persons  meeting,  from  the  great 
dissatisfaction  which  was  felt  by  them  generally,  from  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
oppressions  of  this  country  towards  them. 

7527.  Are  you  aware  of  certain  resolutions  being  proposed  in  August  and  September, 
1831  ? — I  ara^ 

7528.  Must  not  those  resolutions  have  been  known  to  the  negroes  ? — I  should  think 
they  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  them ;  it  was  not  communicated  to  them,  but  they 
had  the  means  of  ascertaining  it. 

7529.  Do  you  think  that  the  negroes  were  in  any  degree  moved  either  one  way  or  the 
other  by  these  resolutions  of  the  parochial  meetings? — It  is  a  possible  thing  that  it  might 
have  added  to  the  feeling  of  excitement,  with  many  other  causes. 

7530.  Amongst  the  people  of  free  colour,  what  do  you  think  the  feeling  was  of  the 
idea  of  the  allegiance  being  thrown  off? — I  should  think  their  feeling  would  be  to 
go  with  the  white  people  now  that  they  are  upon  a  par  with  white  people,  but  I  do  not 
conceive  that  they  have  any  general  wish  to  throw  off  the  allegiance. 

7531.  Do  you  not  conceive  that  free  people  of  colour  are  attached  to  this  country?— 
Yes. 

7532.  Have  they  not  a  horror  of  America  ? — No,  not  that  I  have  ever  met  with. 

7533.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  free  people  of  colour  would  be  ready  to  submit  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica  going  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States? — No. 

7434.  Do  not  the  free  people  of  colour  entertain  an  extreme  abhorrence  of  the  island 

of  Jamaica  coming  under  the  control  of  the  United  States  f — I  do  not  know  that  they 

do,  for  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  ever  contemplated  the  thing ;  but  I  think  that  they 

'  would  feel  a  great  objection  to  being  separated  from  this  country,  for  they  have  a  great 

love  for  this  country,  although  they  have  never  seen  it. 

7535.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Homevras  murdered  upon  his  estste ;  was  he  shot?— 
I  believe  he  was  shot  and  mutilated  afterwards. 
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7536.  How  many  negroes,  to  your  knowledge,  were  executed  after  the  rebellion  tw  F^^ 
over  ? — To  my  own  knowledge  I  cannot  particularly  say ;  but  I  beard  that  they  nm  *^ 
nearly  100;  some  say  120,  and  others  80,   and  I  averaged   it  at  about   100,  firom  tbe 
general  information  I  received. 

7537.  Did  you  ever  hear  an  account  of  the  number  killed  in  the  insurrection  l—^Yes; 
but  I  cannot  place  any  reliance  upon  the  report  which  I  received. 

7538.  What  number  do  you  suppose  were  killed  ? — I  should  suppose  1000,  includ- 
ing every  thing,  from  want,  from  the  loss  of  those  comforts  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to,  and  altogether  that  there  may  have  been  missing  about  1000;  that  is  merely  a 
rough  calculation. 

7539.  Did  you  ever  hear  stated  the  number  of  persons  that  were  flogged  ? — No,  I  did 
not  hear. 

7540.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  upon  the  subject  ? — I  should  say  that  nearly  100 
were  flogged. 

7541.  How  many  cases  of  white  persons  do  you  know  that  were  murdered  ? — Five  al- 
together is  all  that  I  am  aware  of. 

7542.  How  many  persons  of  colour  did  you  hear  of  being  murdered  ?*— I  have  not 
heard  ;  I  did  not  hear  the  number  of  persons  of  colour. 

7543.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  mutilations  taking  place  besides  that  of  Mr.  Home? 
— No,  I  did  not. 

7544.  How  many  females  did  you  hear  were  violated  ? — I  think  there  were  fourteen  or 
fifteen  in  the  party  to  which  I  refer.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  in  the  other  party; 
there  were  some  ten  or  twelve  of,  the  other  who  were  in  the  possession  of  the  negroes.  I 
do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  they  were  violated  by  the  negroes,  because  they  denied  it. 

7545.  You  have  stated  that  the  greater  part  of  the  respectable  negroes  can  read?— 
Yes,  those  that  are  about  the  house,  and  of  a  respectable  class,  I  understand  nearly  all 
can. 

7546.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  amongst 
persons  that  can  read  in  this  way  ? — I  should  think  it  was  impossible. 

7547.  Do  you  think  that  the  communications  which  they  receive  from  this  country  are 
calculated  to  stir  up  a  spirit  of  insubordination  ? — I  do. 

7548.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  it  is  possible  in  any  way  to  prevent  this  spirit  of  insu- 
bordination in  Uiis  way  ? — Only  possible  by  a  different  disposition  being  displayed  here. 

7549.  Then  your  idea  of  the  safety  of  the  colony  is,  that  it  depends  upon  a  change  in 
the  principles  of  this  country  ? — Yes. 

7550.  And  that  is  your  only  hope  of  its  safety  ? — Yes. 

7551 .  You  think  that  if  the  people  of  this  country  can  be  got  to  look  at  slavery  with 
a  more  favourable  eye  it  is  possible  for  the  colony  to  be  saved,  but  not  otherwise  ?— 
J  do. 

7552.  You  have  described  a  morbid  state  of  feeling  as  peculiar  to  the  negroes,  what  do 
you  mean  by  that? — Perhaps  I  may  not  explain  it  well,  but  it  is  a  sulky  disposition  in  the 
negro.  Tlie  negro  will  be  very  active  while  he  is  satisfied  that  he  is  succeeding,  but,  if  he 
sees  that  success  uncertain,  or  perhaps  out  of  the  question,  then  instead  of  talking  as  a 
man  will  do  here,  he  is  silent  and  sulky. 

7553.  You  mean  to  say,  that  when  anything  occurs  to  excite  his  hopes,  then  he  will  he 
active ;  but  when  nothing  occurs  to  excite  his  hopes  he  will  be  sulky  and  inactive  ?— If 
he  is  detected  in  a  crime  I  think  he  acts  in  that  manner. 

7554.  You  have  stated  that  you  think  from  the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  were 
executed^  that,  had  they  survived,  they  would  have  taken  some  other  mode  of  recovering 
their  freedom  ? — Yes. 

7555.  Was  that  your  opinion  in  the  case  with  the  man  who  was  sentenced  to  receive 
200  lashes  ?— Yes. 

7556.  Do  you  think  it  is  probable,  under  such  circumstances,  to  prevent  future  scenes 
of  bloodshed  ? — Yes ;  if  they  discovered  that  they  would  not  be  patronized,  they  hare 
hopes  of  being  patronized  by  the  mother  country  when  they  attempt  to  get  their  fireedon; 
the  negro  would  not  persevere  if  he  considered  it  a  hopeless  thing. 

7557.  But,  supposing  that  he  was  to  get  sense  enough  to  see  that  he  had  on  his  side  the 
principles  of  justice  in  the  first  place,  and  had  in  the  second  place  on  his  side  the  numeri- 
cal population,  would  not  that  hope  be  confirmed  in  his  mina  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  do  not* 
think  now  that  he  would  place  much  hope  upon  the  numerical  populatioYi. 

7558.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  there  are  in  the  House  of  Assembly  ?~J  do 
not  know,  but  I  should  think  about  fifty,  from  merely  witnessing  them  assembled. 

7'SS9,  Do  you  feel  yourself;  from  yout  \!hi«e  mowlW  \^Vfe  \^%\Cwtf5fe  \w  the  jsland;  during 
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^tt  of  which  you  slept  on  board  ship^  competent  to  say  that  you  can  speak  as  to  the  dis- 
DfiitioQ  and  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  overseers  ?— Not  from  that  alone,  but 
om  information  that  I  may  have  obtained  fVom  others. 

7560.  Then  you  can  speak  confidently  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  overseers,  and 
in  state  whether  they  would  say  such  a  thing,  or  whether  they  would  not  ? — I  would 
ot  go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  only  draw  my  information  from  the  observation  I  made,  and 
le  reports  I  received. 

7561.  Would  you  like  to  say,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  overseers,  that  such  an  expres- 
on  as  that  they  would  get  work  out  of  the  negroes  as  long  as  they  could,  would  not  be 
led  by  them  ? — I  believe  they  would  not  say  such  a  thing ;  I  should  think  that  it  is  highly 
iprobable. 

7562.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  revolt  among  the  negroes  ? — 
lere  was. 

7563.  Do  you  think  that  the  severity  practised  towards  the  negroes  has  been  calculated 
increase  the  disposition  to  revolt,  if  they  had  the  ability  ? — I  think  now  that  they  have 

»t  the  ability,  and  therefore  I  draw  my  conclusion  that  the  punishment  has  had  the  effect 
making  them  fear  to  rebel. 

7564.  Would  not  the  punishment  be  calculated,  supposing  an  opportunity  occurred 
obtaining  their  freedom,  to  persevere  in  the  trial  to  obtain  it? — Probably  it  might; 

eir  feelings  of  revenge  might  be  great. 

7565.  When  you  spoke  of  the  thousand  persons  just  now,  did  you  include  only  such 
3groes  as  had  been  ^killed,  or  such  as  had  been  killed  and  were  also  missing? — I  include 
e  total  loss  to  the  proprietors. 

7566.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  1000  people  were  killed  ? — No,  decidedly 
>t. 

7567.  How  many  are  still  missing  and  in  the  woods  you  do  not  know,  or  how  many 
iacily  are  killed  ? — No,  I  do  not  know ;  as  I  said  before,  it  is  a  rough  calculation  of 
ly  own,  from  general  information. 

7568.  In  expressing  your  doubt  as  to  whether  Mr.  Miller  authorized  the  examination 
y  Mr.  Knibb^of  persons  who  were  under  charges  for  being  engaged  in  the  insurrection, 
o  you  take  into  consideration  the  circumstance,  that  Mr.  Knibb  was  one  of  those  who 
rere  suspected  of  inciting  those  persons  to  rebellion  ? — I  do. 

7569.  And  therefore  consider  that,  from  that  circumstance,  it  was  not  probable  that  a 
•rudent  person  would  confide  in  an  examination  taken  by  a  person  of  that  description  ?-- • 

consider  the  whole  of  the  circumstance  under  which  I  understood  Mr.  Knibb  to  be 
daced. 

7570.  Did  you  hear  of  the  case  of  a  person  of  the  name  of Fraser  ? — I  did 

lOt. 

7571 .  Did  you  hear  of  any  minister  who  had  been  allowed  to  converse  with  the  con- 
temned persons,  being  afterwards  selected  for  the  purpose  of  executing  [the  law  upon 
hem  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  it ;  I  saw  every  attention  paid  to  Mr.  M*Intyre,  when  he 
equested  leave  to  converse  with  the  condemned  criminals ;  he  was  late,  and  they  were 
tllowed  to  go  with  him,  and  he  conversed  with  them  in  anodier  room. 

7572.  When  you  mention  the  number  of  whites  that  perished  in  that  rebellion,  did 
fOVL  ever  hear  the  number  of  whites  that  were  in  the  power  of  the  negroes  ? — No ;  there 
vere  various  statements  upon  that  point;  I  do  not  think  that  there  were  any  white  men 
in  their  power  in  general,  for  they  had  joined  their  regiments. 

7573-  Was  it  supposed  that  there  were  any  whites  who  were  killed  by  the  negroes, 
besides  those  whom  you  have  mentioned  ? — Certainly  not. 

7574.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  what  the  inclinations  of  the  negroes  were  if  they 
had  succeeded?  —  From  hearsay  only;  a  gentleman  who  had  asked  the  negroes 
assured  me  that  the  head  men  had  no  intention  whatever  of  making  the  lower  class 
free ;  that  they  meant  to  be  themselves  masters,  and  to  have  kept  the  others  in  sub- 
jection. 

7575.  What  were  their  intentions  as  to  the  white  persons  upon  the  island  ? — I  do 
not  know ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  it  is  a  supposition  in  every  white  man's  mind. 

7576.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  M'Intyre  could  not  have  obtained  access  to  the  per- 
sons that  were  under  condemnation,  for  the  purpose  o/  administering  spiritual  com* 
ibrt  to  them,  without  putting  on  a  sword  ? — I  know  the  reverse,  for  I  happened  to  be 
present  when  three  men  were  condemned ;  the  ropes  were  round  their  necks,  and  they 
were  waiting  for  the  executioner.  Mr.  M^Intyre  was  late ;  he  came  in  breathless,  and 
immediately  that  he  appeared  he  was  allowed  to  take  those  men  away ;  and  they  took 
the  ropes  from  their  necks,  and  allowed  them  to  go  with  hvta  ^sVdi^  mX^  ^.\xQ'*^<&\\c^\fiL. 
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7577.  If  one  free  peraon  has  told  another,  which  person  has  told  the  Committee  tbat 
he  could  not  ha?e|access  to  the  persons  coDdemned  till  he  put  on  his  swoid,  and  claimed 
it  as  a  matter  of  right  to  see  the  prisoners  after  they  were  condemned,  do  you  think  that 
prohableor  not? — Quite  improbable;  for  any  respectable  person  had  access  to  themi 
without  interruption. 

7578.  Who  do  you  think  would  be  most  known  to  the  prisoners  and  to  the  pemns 
generally,  you  who  had  been,  comparatiyely  speaking,  only  a  few  weeks  and  had  doC 
been  there  since  1817,  and  had  stayed  there  then  only  a  short  time,  or  Mr.  M'lntyie, 
who  had  stayed  there  a  considemble  time?— Decidedly  Mr.  M'lntyve,  who  was  known 
to  them  all  and  was  highly  respected. 

7579.  Did  the  wearing  the  sword  of  a  militia-man  give  a  particular  opportunity  of 
access  to  the  prisoners  ?— No,  they  were  in  a  large  room,  where  I  obeenred  many  gentle- 
men entering. 

7580.  Did  you  ffo  in  alone  ? — I  went  in  on  two  occasiona  with  others,  and  on  this 
particular  occasion  I  went  by  myself. 

7581.  Of  whom  did  you  ask  leave  to  see  the  prisoners  ? — I  did  not  ask  any  leave. 

7582.  Were  the  prisoners  in  confinement,  or  was  it  just  at  the  eve  of  execution  ?-- 
They  were  executed  shortly  after  condemnation,  and  they  were  then  in  confinement  in  a 
room  under  a  guaid. 

7583.  Were  they  not  executed  about  an  hour  after  condemnation  ?«— A  short  time. 

7584.  Do  you  know  whether  the  prisoners  were  confined,  or  whether  there  was  fitti- 
lity  of  access  after  the  condemnation?— I  do  not  know  of  any  cases,  and  there  were  not 
probably  many  cases  of  their  being  removed  to  any  other  place  from  the  eourt-houM 
after  they  were  condemned,  but  to  the  place  of  execution. 

7585.  Were  all  hung  upon  whom  sentence  was  passed  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  thit 
were  saved.    Those  that  I  saw  were  executed  after  condemnation. 

7586.  Was  there  free  access  to  them  before  the  trial  ?— Yes ;  I  had  aceess  to  nuDf 
under  confinement. 

7587.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  them  ?— No  more  than  others. 
^    7588.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  trials  that  took  place  during  the  continuance  of  martial 
law  ?— Yes. 

7589.  And  after  being  found  guilty  under  martial  law  were  they  executed?— Yes. 

7590.  Was  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  there  at  the  time  ?-^I  do  not  know  whether  it  ms 
during  martial  law  or  partial  law  that  1  saw  him  there,  I  met  him  at  a  friend's  bouse. 

7591.  When  you  have  been  asked  as  to  the  efiect  of  the  communications  to  whidi  tht 
negroes  have  access,  and  as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  difiicult  to  prevent  a  spirit  4  T 
insubordination  from  spreading  amongst  them,  are  the  Committee  to  understand,  thit 
in  your  opinion  if  that  information  to  which  they  had  access  was  free  from  topks 
which  excited,  and  from  topics  which  had  the  effect  of  placing  the  master  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  slaves,  and  of  producing  feelings  of  discontent  and  dissatisCMtioa 
in  the  mind  of  the  slave  towards  his  master,  the  negroes  then  would  be  in  a  state  of  sh 
subordination,  and  that  the  spirit  of  insubordination  which  would  spread  amongit  tte 
negroes  from  reading  communications,  would  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  comomii- 
cations  ? — No  doubt  about  it. 

7592.  If^there  was  an  absence  of  those  topics  and  those  communications  winch 
were  calculated  to  hold  up  the  master  as  an  object  of  reproach  and  hatred  to  the  shre^ 
do  you  think  they  would  remain  satisfied  ? — I  think  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if 
they  never  heard  of  such  matters. 

7593.  Do  you  attrihute  much  of  the  feeling  of  the  negroes  to  the  excitement  prodoeed 
by  a  communication  from  this  country  on  topics  of  an  irritating  nature^  and  calculated  to 
produce  feelings  of  discontent  in  the  mind  of  the  negro  towards  his  master  ?«-I  attribule 
the  greater  part  of  it^  certainly,  to  that  cause. 

7594.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  England  ?  —  No^  I  di 
not. 

7595.  You  do  not  know  whetheij  it  is  at  all  likely  that  they  would  be  induced  to  ato 
their  principles  in  any  degree  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  anything  of  them. 

7596.  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  whether  a  large  portion  of  those  who  attend 
the  Scottish  Kirk  are  slaves  ? — ^Yes,  I  know  them  to  be  slaves ;  a  great  proportion. 

7597.  Were  any  of  them  engaged  in  the  insurrection  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge;  I 
should  think  not,  l)ecause  the  property  close  adjoining  was  not. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  ANDREW  GRAHAM  DlGNUM,  ESQ.  4M 

Andrew  Graham  Dignum,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

7S9B.  ARE  you  acquainted  with  the  island  of  Jamaica  ?— Yes,  I  have  resided  there. 
7599.  When  did  you  first  go  there? — In  June  1818. 

T6O0.  Did  your  continue  to  live  in  the  island  till  your  recent  departure  ? — With  the 
exeeption  of  a  short  time,  when  I  visited  Carthagena  for  the  benefit  of  my  health. 

7601.  How  many  weeks  were  you  absent  ? — For  fourteen  or  sixteen  days,  I  think. 

7602.  -From  June  1818  till  what  time  have  you  resided  in  the  island? — Till  May 
last. 

7603.  Are  you  interested  in  West  India  property  ? — Not  further  than  collecting  of  the 
iebts  that  are  due  to  me  in  Jamaica,  and  my  practising  as  a  solicitor.  I  have  no  real 
property  in  Jamaica,  no  land  or  slaves. 

7604.  Are  you  a  solicitor  there  ?— Yes. 

7605.  Were  you  appointed  protector  of  slaves  in  any  parish  ? — In  two  parishes.  In 
1^27,  when  the  Act  passed  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  vestries  to  appoint  protectors 
in<i  defenders  of  slaves,  I  was  appointed. 

7606.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  justices  and  vestry  of  the  parish  who  paid  you  a 
certain  sum  per  annum  for  defending  slaves  who  were  brought  to  trial  in  the  Slave  Court, 
roin  the  offences  that  they  vrere  charged  with  ?— Yes,  I  was. 

7607.  Was  the  sum  paid  you  by  the  parish  ? — Yes. 

7608.  Are  you  aware  that  a  similar  officer  is  appointed  by  the  justices  and  vestries  of 
^tte  other  parishes  ? — For  every  parish,  I  think ;  I  am  speaking  now  of  1827 ;  to  my 
linowledge,  for  every  parish  throughout  the  island.  They  were  in  some  instances  barris- 
ters and  in  others  solicitors. 

7609.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  salary  given  ? — The  salaries  varied ;  they  were  as 
high  as  250/.  in  one  parish,  and  at  the  lowest  70/.  I  think. 

7610.  Were  those  persons  employed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  negroes  upon  their 
trial  who  were  charged  with  any  offences? — Yes,  for  criminal  offences. 

761  J.  What  were  the  particular  parishes  for  which  you  were  employed  ? — ^The  parish 
of  St.  Dorothy  and  the  parish  of  St.  John. 

7612.  What  was  the  duty  assigned  you  in  that  character?  —  I  had  to  attend  the 
trials  of  slaves  when  placed  upon  their  trials,  in  all  criminal  matters ;  and  to,  in  fact, 
take  the  duties  of  a  barrister,  those  which  are  usually  taken  by  that  person  in  superior 
courts.  I  act^  in  the  same  way  as  a  barrister  retained  for  any  free  person  placed  upon 
his  trial. 

7613.  Were  you  informed  of  the  trial  of  a  slave? — Yes. 

.  7614.  Then  in  hti,  instead  of  its  being  left  to  the  chance  of  the  slave  or  his  owner  em- 
ploying a  person  to  defend  that  slave  who  was  charged  with  an  offence,  you  were  the 
■landing  advocate  for  that  slave,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  parish  ? — Yes. 
■  7615.  Your  duty  was  to  see  that  he  had  a  fair  trial,  and  in  short,  to  conduct  his  defence 
ia  the  same  way  as  you  would  conduct  the  defence  of  any  free  person  by  whom  you  were 
employed  ? — Precisely. 

<    7616.  Had  you  upon  all  occasions  free  access  to  the  slave  under  charge  preparatory  to 
bis  trial  ? — Invariably. 

7617.  So  that  you  were  always  furnished  with  abundant  means  by  which  you  could 
defend  them  against  any  charge  ? — Certainly. 

.   7618.  Do  you  recollect  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  motion,  on  the  subject  of 
eompulsory  manumission,  in  the  session  of  last  year? — I  do. 

7619.  Had  the  discussion  of  that  motion  any  influence  in  producing  excitement  amongst 
the  slaves  ? — I  cannot  positively  state  that  it  had ;  I  think  in  a  great  measure  it  had,  and 

rticularly  in  one  parish,  because  I  was  informed  there  they  avowed  it,  in  the  parish  of 
Thomas-in-the-Vale. 

7620.  Was  there  any  actual  and  open  insurrection  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
Valc  ? — Only  partial ;  in  Charlton  estate  they  refused  to  do  work. 

7621.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  free  persons  of  colour  had  conferred  u)>on  them  all 
the  privileges  which  white  persons  possessed  ? — Yes. 

7622.  Do  you  recollect  whether  that  produced  any  excitement  among  the  negroes  ? — 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

7623.  In  what  year  was  that  ?    The  Act  passed  in  the  year  1830, 1  believe. 

7624.  Were  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  meetings,  which  were  held  in  the  different 
parishes  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  produced  any  excitement 
■loiigst  the  slave  popu)aiiOD  1 — I  certainly  think  not. 
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7625.  It  has  been  stated  to  this  Committee  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  recent 
rection  was  the  apprehension  of  the  slave  population  that  they  were  to  be  transferred 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  expressions  having  been  made  at  public  meetiogsTj^< 
indicating  that;  do  you  believe  it  to  be  so? — Certainly  not;  it  is  the  first  time  thstlL^ 
ever  heard  that.  h^^ 

7626.  The  first  time  that  you  have  heard  such  a  cause  assigned  for  the  recent.insanto-L  t 
tions  as  an  apprehension  of  the  island  being  given  up  to  the  United  States  is  now  tbati^  |  ^ 
has  been  put  to  you  ? — It  is  the  first  time. .  -^ 

7627.  in  what  part  of  the  island  were  you  during  marUal  law  7  I  was  at  Spaing  |». 
Town  during  part  of  martial  law;  I  was  ordered  during  martial  law  from  Spanish TouC'^^ 
to  take  the  command  of  a  detachment  in  the  parish  of  St.  Anne ;  it  was  when  the  fir^^ 
division  of  the  St.  Cath's  regiment  was  moved,  and  I  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  i^econtf^ 
division.  Xp  ) 

7628.  Did  you  happen  to  go  down  to  the  district  in  which  the  rebellion  broke  oatHE  ;e 
After  the  insurrection  I  was  in  the  late  disturbed  district  Xsec 

7629.  At  what  time  were  you  there? — It  was  in  the  month  of  March  last;  fromtlJ||t: 
assizes  I  went  round  to  that  district.  iTr^j 

7630.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  negroes  upon  any  of  the  propeMiftL  ^i 
there  ? — Yes ;  on  many  of  the  properties.    I  went  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  myseUm^ 
the  state  of  the  slaves,  and  seeing  the  burnt  country,  and  on  many  estates  I  questioMfcCo 
them,  and  they  appeared  invariably  very  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  aod  made  nieof  if^] 
many  expressions  indicative  of  their  sorrow.  .   L  | 

7631.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee^what  is  the  impression  upon  your  miadt^lC^ 
present,  as  to  the  general  disposition  of  the  negroes,  from  any  thing  they  said,  or  from  Mj^Epe 
thing  you  saw  at  a  period  so  recent  after  the  insurrection  had  broken  up  ? — I  think  thi|i|^ 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  negroes  was,  that  the  British  Government  had  male  17^ 
them  free,  and  that  they  were  not  to  do  any  work  after  the  Christmas  holidays;  thattJuyL^ 
were  to  be  relieved  from  all  labour  after  the  Christmas  holidays ;  and  it  was  in  cook-  If 4 
quence  of  their  finding  that  they  had  to  do  work  that  the  rebellion  broke  o«t;  that  is  nf  L  f 
own  impression  from  all  I  could  observe,  and  from  the  inferences  I  drew.  ^ 

7632.  What  should  you  say  was  the  state  of  the  negro  mind  when  you  saw  them  in  tte  Eg 
month  of  March,  when  the  rebellion  was  over  ? — I  cannot  say  what  was  the  state  of  their  1^ 
minds;  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  degree  of  shame  about  them;  I  made  it  a  pdntii  C, 
my  rides  genersdly  to  inquire  of  the  difierent  slaves  on  all  the  estates*;  they  seemed  rvf  Lf 
muQh  ashamed  and  sorry,  when  I  questioned  them  about  it,  at.  what  had  been  done.       ■  k| 

7633.  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about  any  sectarians? — Not  exactly  to  me;  I^ni  U 
riding  with  an  officer  of  the  army  who  had  the  command  of  a  detachment,  and  he  made 
the  observation  to  one  of  the  gangs  we  were  riding  through  in  a  jocular  manner  of  **  Ok, 
you  are  working  for  Parson  Burchell ;''  and  when  he  mentioned  the  name  of  BurcheU,  I 
could  perceived  that  there  was  a  tumult,  and  a  great  deal  of  excitement  with  indignatioi 
amongst  them,  and,  not  being  aware  of  the  cause  of  it,  I  said  to  the  officer^  ^  What  ii 
this  for  V*  and  he  said  in  reply,  <*  He  used  to  mention  his  name  (Mr.  Burcheirs)  to  thai, 
and  that  when  he  mentioned  his  name,  they  said,  <  Damn  Parson  Burchell,  who  brio; 
us  to  all  this  trouble,  if  we  had  him  here,  we  would  kill  him  ;* "  or  words  something  to 
that  effect. 

7634.  Who  is  Mr.  Burchell  ? — He  was  a  missionary  at  Montego  Bay. 

7635.  Did  they  say  this  to  you  ? — No ;  on  the  occasion  of  the  officer  before  alluded  It 
mentioning  Mr.  Burcheirs  name,  there  was  this  discontent  and  murmuring,  and  he  iiid^ 
"  I  invariably  or  very  frequently,''  I  am  not  quite  certain  which  expression,  ^  mentioD !» 
name  when  I  go  through  the  estates,''  and  he  mentioned  to  me  when  he  did  so  they  nadt 
use  of  the  expressions  before  alluded  to. 

7636.  This  expression  is  not  what  you  yourself  heard,  hut  what  the  officer  tokL  yo«  }*- 
Yes ;  the  gang  was  removing  dirt  from  the  road  side  with  their  hoes.  I  was  not  turn* 
Tersing  with  the  negroes ;  I  was  on  horseback,  and  conversing  with  the  officer  wbfi  hi 
said  to  the  negroes,  as  we  were  riding  past  them^  '<  Well  you  are  working  for  Puma 
Burchell,"  when  upon  saying  so  there  was  a  sudden  murmuring  among  them,  mk  I 
could,  I  think,  make  out  the  word  damn  ;  but  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  what  they  wen 
saying.  I  was  conversing  vnth  him,  and  he  mentioned  to  me  a  murmuring  against  Mr. 
Burchell  always  took  place  when  Mr.  Burchell's  name  was  mentioned. 

7637.  You  did  not  hear  the  particular  expressions  which  the  negroes  made  use  of  ?— 
No,  I  heard  no  particular  expressions  in  the  case  I  have  just  alluded  to,  except  what  I 

have  already  stated. 
TdSS,  Will  you  state  what  any  of  l\\e  i\e^toe»yiV\)Ci'9)\^m^Q)\\^^y^\iii^\e»^  jy^nf^i^ 
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iwe  said  to  you  respecting  the  missionaries  ? — I  cannot  say  that  any  spoke  to  me  of  the 
issionaries. 

T639.  Or  of  Mr.  Burchell  ? — No ;  what  I  have  stated  of  Mr.  Burchell  is  derived  from 
e  officer  alluded  to. 

T640.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  negroes  from  whom  you  could  learn 
fiat  their  feeling  was  towards  the  missionaries  ? — No ;  I  cannot  charge  my  recollection 
Ltb  anjTthing  that  took  place  with  the  negroes  regarding  the  missionaries. 
T641.  You  said  you  had  private  conversation  with  the  negroes,  what  did  they  say  to 
noL  ? — I  had  with  many  of  the  slaves,  and  they  said  **  that  they  were  very  sorry  for  what 
lid  occurred ;'' — '*  that  the  devil  had  got  into  their  head.'' 

7642.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  state  the  particular  observations  which  they  made  use 
»  what  other  expressions  besides  damning  Mr.  Burchell,  and  that  the  devil  had  got  into 
eir  heads,  did  you  yourself  hear  ? — I  did  not  say  that  I  heard  any  one  of  tiiem  damning 
Lr.  Burchell.  An  oflScer  of  the  84th,  with  whom  I  was  riding,  said  they  invariably 
Lvsed  Mr.  Burchell,  because  thev  considered  that  he  had  brought  them  into  trouble.  He 
Iks  the  officer  who  had  charge  of  a  military  post  during  the  rebellion. 

7643.  Did  you  hear  the  negroes  say  that  the  devil  had  got  into  their  heads  ? — Yes,  that 
lU.  what  many  have  said.  Upon  my  asking  them  what  induced  them  to  rebel  1  they 
£d,  ^  Massa,  we  cannot  tell  what  get  into  negroes'  heads,  but  the  devil  must  get  into 
fe^'oes*  head  to  make  them  bum  down  so  much,  and  behave  so  bad.*' 

7644.  Are  there  any  other  expressions  that  you  heard  them  use?—!  really  cannot  men^^ 
On  the  precise  words,  because  when  they  were  said  I  had  no  idea  I  should  be  brought 
Kfidre  this  Committee ;  but  generally,  from  what  I  could  discover,  and  what  they  said,  it 
ppeared  to  be  their  impression  that  they  were  to  be  free  after  Christmas,  and  to  do  nO' 
^Dfk. 

7645.  Did  they  tell  you  who  had  given  them  that  notion  ? — No ;  I  cannot  recollect 
Mt  they  ever  told  me  from  whence  they  derived  the  notion. 

7646.  Was  there  at  Christmas,  previous  to  the  insurrection  breaking  out,  anything  in 
%IB  general  demeanour  or  conduct  of  the  negroes  which  afforded  an  indication  that  an 
Qsurrectiou  might  be  expected  to  break  out  ? — ^Yes,  I  strongly  think  so ;  throughout  the 
riiole  of  the  last  year  there  was  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  deportment  of  the  slaves, 
■dy  in  travelling  in  July  last  to  the  assizes,  I  thought  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  north  side 
try  particularly  impressed  upon  every  person's  mind  that  there  would  be  an  insurrection 
It  Christmas,  because  they  stated  to  me  that  the  slaves  had,  on  several  estates^  mentioned 
lat  they  would  do  no  work  after  Christmas ;  and  they  therefore  considered  that  there 
lottld  be  an  insurrection. 

7647.  Was  that  before  or  after  the  resolutions  of  the  meetings  that  were  held  in  the  dif- 
went  parishes  were  published  ?— -Before  the  resolutions  were  published. 

7648.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  coiamunioation  taking  place 
etween  the^  negroes  in  different  parts  of  the  islands,  between  those  in  St.  James's  an4 
lose  in  St-  Thomas's-in-the-East  ? — Certainly,  1  think  the  conspiracy  wa«  very  deeply 

7649.  What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  so  ? — My  reasons  are  connected  with  what 
lek  place  with  a  servant  of  Mr.  Panton  (who  is  now  the  Advocate-General).  The  Chief 
ostice  and  Mr.  Panton  travelled  to  the  assizes  in  November  last,  and  Mr.  Tuckett. 
imarked  to  him,  that  a  servant  of  Mr.  Panton*s,  who  was  one  o(  the  suite,  was  a  very 
Be  looking  lad,  (he  was  about  sixteen,  £  think),  and  he  had  a  very  pleasing  countenance^ 
kd  was  very  cheerful :  and  Mr.  Panton  in  reply,  said,  he  was  a  very  cheerful  and  good 
BTfant:  on  their  return  from  the  assizes,  Mr.  Tuckett  observed  to  Mr.  Panton,  "  Do  you. 
mioiw  there  is  a  very  great  alteration  in  your  servant ;  he  is  very  sulky,  and  looks  dejected, 
od  unhappy ;  '*  when  Mr.  Panton  remarked,  "  perhaps  it  is  fancy  on  your  part,  I  have  not 
een  it  myself,"  and  he  made  no  further  remark ;  however,  when  the  servant  arrived  at^ 
ifanisb  Town,  he  said  he  was  unwell,  and  his  master  said  to  him,  ^'  You  shall  go  up  to 
be  estate,  and  ehange  the  air,  and  I  shall  see  you  in  a  short  time ;"  he  accordingly  sent  nin|. 
i|^to  the  estate,  and  Mr.  Panton  followed  him  shortly  afterwards,  when  he  found  him  still 
nwell. 


-^X*! 
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Mercurii,  8°  die  August!,  1832.  F- 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART, 

IN    THE    CHAIR. 


P 
d 


Vice  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  K.  C.  B.,  called  hi ;  and  Examinei 


7650.  HAVE  you  been  acquainted  with  any  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  which  of 
hem  ? — I  have  been  acquainted  with  most  of  them ;  I  took  the  command  at  Jamaica '» 
the  year  1820,  and  all  the  West  India  islands  were  put  under  me  in  1821 ;  I  oame  awaj 
in  the  year  18i2d. 

7551.  During  your  command  on  the  Jamaica  station,  were  you  much  in  intercoune 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  had  you  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  slaif 
population  in  any  parts  of  the  island  ? — Yes,  I  frequently  visited  many  of  the  estates. 

7652.  Were  you  frequently  upon  any  of  the  estates  iri  the  island  ?— Yes,  I  visited  tl» 
parish  of  St  Davids,  and  the  estates  I  was  on  were  the  Albion,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hibbert, 
and  two  other  estates,  the  names  of  which  I  do  not  recollect ;  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-Vi^ 
I  visited  the  estate  of  Tulloch,  and  three  other  estates ;  and  I  visited  also  estates  in  Si. 
Anne's;  at  Hopewell  my  family  resided  for  some  time;  and  I  visited  several  in  St 
Thomas-in -the- East,  when  at  Bath.  The  estates  in  that  neighbourhood  were  those  of  ^ 
Arcedeckne,  of  Mr.  Watson  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  Lambert ;  and  I  was  on  different  estates  is 
St.  Andrew's  and  Port  Royal;  I  was  present  at.  Bellevue,  a  coffee  plantation  of  Ml 
Cockbume's,  and  visited  many  of  the  coffee  plantations  in  that  neighboumood. 

7653.  Did  it  not  appear  to  you,  or  have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  an/ 
disposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  proprietors  of  those  estates  v  hich  you  visited,  or  anyff 
the  persons  who  had  charge  of  those  estates,  to  conceal  from  you,  or  to  keep  you  in  igao- 
rance  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves  upon  those  plantations  ?— Decidedly  not,  I  hate 
no  reason  to  think  so;  frequently  I  went  to  estates  when  the  owners  were  mthis  countiy; 
I  used  to  go  into  the  fields,  examine  their  hospitals,  and  talk  to  the  negroes  ;  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  whatever  punishment  was  given,  that  it  was  kept  back. 

7654.  Should  you  say,  from  your  acquaintance  with  Jamaica,  that  it  was  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  disposition  of  the  people  there,  to  state  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  coi- 
deal  what  was  passing,  that  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  afford  access  to  persons  to  come 
upon  the  estates,  or  to  what  was  going  on  ?— No,  I  never  saw  any  thing  of  the  kind,  nor 
was  that  impression  ever  suggested  to  me  before  now;  I  should  say  that  their  punishnKOt  . 
or  their  regulations  on  the  estate,  so  far  as  I  saw,  were  open  to  every  body ;  I  do  not  jae» 
to  say  that  they  let  people  into  all  the  secrets,  the  conduct  of  the  negroes,  and  the  modeof 
cultivation,  but  just  as  much  as  any  former  would  do  in  this  country ;  they  showed  me  all 
their  hospitals,  and  I  went  into  them,  and  I  was^much  pleased  with  them,  particularly 
their  care  of  the  people  in  the  hospital,  and  their  mode  of  treating  the  children  when  their 
mothers  were  in  the  field ;  they  were  regularly  brought  down  to  the  overseer's  house,  and 
there  they  remained  under  the  care  of  two  or  three  negresses ;  and,  if  he  was  a  marrifid 
man,  the  wife  was  inspecting  them ;  they  would  be  there  during  the  time  the  motben 
were  in  the  field ;  as  far  as  I  saw,  I  did  not  see  anything  to  be  displeased  with. 

'  7655.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  alterations  were  made  upon  the  estates  vitb 

a  view  to  represent  to  you,  or  in  case  you  should  happen  to  see  the  negroes,  that  thqf  I 

should  appear  to  you  in  a  different  state  or  condition  than  that  in  which  they  ordinarily  ^ 

were,  in  other  words,  that  they  were  dressed  out  or  decked  out  for  the  occasion  ? — ^No,  deci-  j 

dedly  not ;  so  much  so,  that  I  remember  once  crossing  the' island,  cooing  over  to  the  north  of 

the  island,  and  it  came  on  to  rain,  and  Fdid  not  proceed  to  the  place  where  I  intended  to 

sleep,  in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  weather;  I  put  up  where  they  did  not  know 

me,  and  there  I  stayed  the  night.    The  foWovj'm^  xrott\\ti^I  went  out  into  the  field  before 

breakfast  to  see  the  negroes  woik,  and  wYv^ul  cam^  wwwj  \  w^v^wsr^  t&?S^1  xenf  nwcb 
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^\>liged  to^he  OTerseer  for  having  given  m6  shelter,  and  expressed  myself  pleased  with  his 
tltention  and  hospitality,  and  gratified  at  the  appearance  of  the  negroes,  and  cheerfulness 
^nd  alacrity  with  which  they  appeared  to  obey  lum ;  and  I  did  not  tell  him  who  I  was 
ATitil  that  period.  I  had  cautioned  the  two  servants  who  were  with  me  not  to  mention 
"Vho  I  was,  and  I  believe  the  overseer  did  not  know  me,  as  he  told  the  agent  afterwards 
•flat  he  was  not  aware  who  I  was,  and  that  he  was  afraid  he  had  not  treated  me  sufficiently 
w^ell. 

7656.  Have  you  ever  during  your  visits  on  different  estates  entered  into  the  negro  huts? 
— Frequently. 

7657.  When  the  negroes  have  been  in  them  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

7658.  What  should  you  describe  to  be  the  general  appearance  of  the  condition  of  the 
legro  ? — I  can  only  s^ive  two  instances ;  I  had  not  any  slaves  myself,  because  I  would  not 
:iave  them,  but  I  hired  regular  servants ;  they  came  with  certificates  from  their  masters, 
uid  a  butler  and  steward  in  consequence  of  my  butler  and  steward  having  died ;  they  told 
loe  the  master  was  to  have  so  many  dollars  a  week,  and  they  asked  so  much ;  a  man  would 
iftk  ten  dollars  ;  to  the  steward  I  think  I  gave  about  £70,  perhaps  his  master  might  have 
C30  of  it,  and  the  rest  was  his;  that  man,  if  he  did  not  like  me  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
walked  off,  and  ifi  did  not  likehim,I  should  discharge  him,  as  I  should  any  other  servant: 
iiete  were  two  men  of  that  sort,  one  as  the  valet,  the  other  a  roan  who  took  care  of  my 
mttle  in  the* mountains;  the  man  in  the  mountains  with  the  cattle,  one  day  came  to  me, 
uid  told  me,  that  the  estate  he  belonged  to  could  no  longer  'work,  and  that  the  negroes  on 
the  estate  were  sold  to  another  person,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would  interest  myself  to  keep 
iiiin  ;  the  person  who  bought  the  estate  with  the  negroes,  told  Mr.  Simpson  that,  if  I  chose, 
[  should  have  the  negro  upon  the  same  terms  as  I  had  had  him  before,  or  that  his  price  was 
[  think  £l40  currency,  and  I  told  the  man  who  had  been  with  m«  two  years,.!  was  going 
ftway  in  three  or  four  months,  and  that  I  would  make  him  a  present  of  his  freedom  if  he 
ipished  it  when  I  went  away ;  the  man  said,  **  I  am  much  obliged*  to  you,  sir,  but  I  should 
like  to  go  and  see  my  new  massa;'^  I  gave  him  three  weeks  leave,  during  which  I  paid 
him,  and  he  came  back,  and  said  he  was  very  much  obliged  to  me,  but  he  had  rather  not, 
if  I' would  allow  him  to  live  with  me  till  I  went  away,  and  if  I  would  Fecommend  him  to 
the  next  admiral ;  I  told  him  I  doubted  whether  the  next  admiral  would  keep  a  mountain 
house ;  I  desired  him  to  think  of  it,  but  he  would  not  accept  of  his  freedom ^  The  other 
man  was  a  mulatto,  who  was  my  valet ;  I  offered  him  his  freedom,  and  he  would  not 
accept  of  it ;  and  they  said,  **  If  we  accept  the  freedom,  and  do  not  get  masters,  who  is 
to  take  care  of  us  when  we  are  gsick  ?  ''  There  were  two  negresses  when  i  went  to  the 
Pen  came  to  me ;  they  had  been  there  in  my  brother's  time,  and  upon  his  death,  Mrs. 
Rowley  sent  out  their  freedoms ;  I  think  it  was  about  131 2- or  1813;  my  brother  died  ^ 
Cfaey'had  been  then,  I  suppose,  about  six  years  married  women,  and  I  sent  to  them  till  1 
could  get  women  as  servants,  and  I  asked  there  what  they  thought  of  being  free;  they 
said  they  always  regretted  it ;  that  at  first,  of  course,  it  was  natural  to  be  pleased  with  it, 
but  they  said,  "We  have  regretted  it  since,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  constantly 
getting  work."  It  is  a  long  while  since  I  was  there;  I  lefl  it  in  1823. 

7659.  You  had  been  in  Jamaica  some  years  previously  to  that,  had  you  not  ?  —Yes, 
I  was  there  with  His  present  Majesty,  when  I  was  a  boy  about  fifteen ;  at  that  time  the 
negroes  were  a  very  different  race  of  people  ;  I  saw  a  very  great  difference ;  at  that  time 
they  were  constantly  importing :  the  negi'oes  I  should  say,  at  this  present  moment  are  a 
▼ery  different  class  of  people  from  what  they  were  even  ten  years  ago,  and  every  ten  or 
twenty  years  must  make  a  considerable  deal  of  difference  in  the  constitution  of  thenegro>; 
in  the  first  place,  they  beci^me  one  nation  ;  he  becomes  a  Creole  to  all  intents  and  purposes,. 
ahd  becomes  more  enlightened. 

7660.  Were  your  visits  to  the  different  estates  of  sufficient  duration  to  afford  you 
sufficient  opportunities  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  general  character  of  the  negro  popula- 
tion ? — 'I  should  say,  yes,  to  a  certain  degree ;  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  conceive  the 
negro  is  a  more  happy  sort  of  being  than  the  labourers  in  this  country,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  if  I  had  been  born  to  labour,  absolutely  to  labour,  I  would  sooner 
have  been  born  a  black  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  than  a  white  man  in  this  country  or  any 
other ;  taking  my  chance  for  the  same  degree  of  talent  and  industry,  I  should  have  been 
able  at  an  earlier  period  of  life  to  become  my  own  master. 

■  7661'.  You  state  that  as  the  result  of  your  own  observations  ? — I  do  decidedly,  in  the 
negro  population  in  that  country ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  there  may  be  harsh 
treatment  under  different  people ;  but  I  should  say  that,  taking  the  classes  together,  I 
think  they  are  a  happier  race  of  people  than  the  manufacturing  people,  or  lUe  wiowt  ^^Vaas^ 
of  people,  in  this  country;  in  the  first  place,  they  do  i\ol  iw^vc^  ^  wi\x^i«i  ^^vwi5j»;CjN^ 
they  have  in  this  country. 
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7663.  It  has  been  represented  to  this  Committee  that  there  is  a  great  state  of  democal- 
ization  prevailing  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  more  especially  among  the  white  popolatiea; 
in  that  island  did  your  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  and  your  obtervi* 
tion  of  their  general  character,  induce  you  to  concur  in  that  representation,  that  than 
who  live  in  Jamaica  are  represented  to  be  the  most  immoral  people  in  the  world  ?-<-AliI 
should  say  is,  that  I  do  not  go  peeping  into  other  men's  aflBurs ;  I  never  saw  anything  of 
that  myself;  if  the  question  means  whether  they  are  chaster  in  that  country  than  they 
in  this,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are ;  not  being  a  married  man,  the  question  never  oocinnd 
to  me ;  I  should  not  go  to  a  tropical  climate  to  find  that  virtue. 

7663.  Would  a  person  arriving  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  living  there,  have  Ui  I 
sense  of  decency  and  delicacy  more  outraged  than  he  would  in  any  other  part  of  tiie  li 
world  ? — No,  I  should  say  not ;  diey  are  pretty  nearly  as  wicked  as  the  rest  of  maDkisdi  li 
and  as  virtuous.  U 

7664.  Supposing  emancipation  was  to  take  place  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  shonld  yoi  Ifi 
say,  from  anything  you  observed  in  the  general  conduct  of  your  acquaintance  with  the  |  r 

Siueral  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  negro  population,  you  might  reasonably  expitt  m 
at,  if  emancipated,  they  would  work  for  wages  on  the  sugar  estates  ? — I  think  it  is  ptf-  F 
fectly  impossible,  whether  white  or  black,  green  or  yellow,  to  work  in  a  tropical  clittsie  k 
at  hard  labour  when  they  can  live  without  it.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  no  man  nho 
was  ever  in  a  tropical  climate  for  three  years,  felt  the  same  degree  of  energy  as  when  he 
came ;  there  is  a  sort  of  indolence  and  listlessness  comes  upon  liim,  that  he  does  not  fiei 
either  the  energy  or  the  inclination  to  work. 

7665.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  negro  or  the  white  person  ? — ^I  include  the  negro  as  ireB 
as  the  white. 

7666.  You  are  aware  with  what  great  facility  and  what  inconsiderable  proportioD  of 
labour  the  negro  population  may  raise  the  provisions  requisite  for  their  own  subsisteoee^ 
and  even  in  fact  to  sell  ? — Decidedly ;  I  go  by  report  I  have  had  from  Hayti ;  anAg 
other  things,  look  at  the  negro  who  picks  the  coffee ;  how  much  easier  his  work  is  thsi  p 
he  was  to  be  turned  into  the  sugar  field. 

7667.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  the  negroes  could,  from  their  proviiioD 
grounds,  with  very  little  labour,  raise  provisions  not  only  sufficient  for  thems^ve^  bat 
also  a  surplus  quantity  they  could  afterwards  sell,  they  still  retaining  those  provinm 
grounds,  and  therefore  having  the  means,  with  very  little  labour,  of  supplying  tbemsdfei 
with  what  they  want,  would  they  be  disposed  to  work  for  wages  in  order  to  gratify  anj 
other  wants? — How  far  they  might  be  induced  to  exert  themselves  to  gain  luxories  and 
other  things,  when  they  became  an  enlightened  set  of  people,  I  am  not  competent  to 
answer ;  a  man  who  can  get,  at  a  very  easy  rate,  a  sufficiency  to  give  him  a  liveUhood, 
when  he  does  not  require  much  to  cover  house-rent  and  other  necessaries,  or  madi 
clothing ;  of  course  very  little  in  that  country  will  suffice  him ;  and  if  the  negro  is  kq)t 
in  perfect  darkness,  there  is  a  boundary  to  his  wishes ;  but  if  he  gets  an  enlightened  miad, 
naturally  hie  will  exert  himself  more,  in  the  same  way  as  the  white  people  who  go  outiptD  I 
that  country  do.  ! 

7668.  It  would  depend  upon  his  having,  in  fact,  artificial  wants,  desires  for  luxuriei  ?— 
Yes,  it  depends  entirely  on  what  makes  one  man  go  to  the  East  and  another  to  the  Wait 
Indies,  from  the  circumstance  that  he  will  possess  himself  of  more  luxuries ;  when  I  wu 
there,  I  think  the  generality  of  the  body  of  negroes  would  not  have  worked ;  how  &r 
they  may  be  improved  since  that  period  is  beyond  my  judgment ;  I  cannot  apeak  to  any- 
thing I  have  not  seen. 

7669.  Sir  Home  Popham  preceded  you,  did  not  he  ? — ^Yes,  he  did. 

7670.  Did  you  make  any  observation  with  respect  to  the  general  treatment  of  the 
slaves  when  you  were  there,  by  the  overseers  and  others? — Generallv  speaking,  it  stmck 
me  that  the  overseers  were  exceedingly  attentive,  and  I  thought  the  hospitals  paiticulariy 
well  calculated  to  gratify  the  negroes'  feelings ;  I  thought  their  fboa  and  thetr  little 
plantations  that  they  cultivated  themselves,  very  good,  and  that  they  appeared  to  be  a 
very  happy  race  of  men ;  I  have  seen  the  negroes  that  have  come  down  to  the  Pen,  who  . 
were  run-away  negroes,  and  worked  in  chains,  just  as  convicts  are  condemned  by  tnal  to  \ 
hard  labour ;  these  men  I  have  seen  punished  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  seen  anj  j 
cruelty  inflicted  ;  if  I  had,  I  should  nave  stopped  it.  / 

'7671a    Do  you     reCOller^    °  nla/iA    in  ^Ka    nAirpltVirkiit4inAr1     f\f  tlntu     Aflmiml'a     "Pan    tfiallPa      ' 

Cavaliers,  represented  as 
J  do  not  recollect  it. 

Z672.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  tVv^'Wctt.liAvwl— licoft. 

T673.  JVo  property?— Not  the  least. 
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7671.  Do  you  recollect  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Admiral's  Pen,  called   } 

being  attached  to  Pepine  Estate,  belonging  to  Mr.  WildmsD?—  i 
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^  .7674.  Have  your  relations  any  property  tliere  ?— No ;  a  gentleman  ^o  mar  tied  a 
daughter  of  mine  has,  in  Antigua. 

7675.  When  you  were  upon  these  estates,  did  you  make  any  inquiries  into  the  quantum 

•f  punishment  administered  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I  understood  ;  when  I  say  I  inquired  about 

the  punishment,  I  asked  the  negroes  about  it,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  did  hear;  I 

heanl  one  or  two  complaints  made,  but,  on  further  inquiry,  I  found,  from  the  other 

negroes,  that  they  were  extremely  bad  characters ;  but  I  would  simply  say  that  I  never 

did  see  anything  to  impress  my  mind  that  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  was  cruel  during 

ihe  time  I  was  there ;  when  I  went  to  Jamaica  first,  I  was  most  decidedly  of  opinion 

ihai  >the  slaves  had  been  ill  used ;  this  opinion  had  been  grounded  from  accounts  I  had 

Jitard,  and  from  what  I  had  read,  but  I  altered  my  view  after  I  had  seen  the  treatment  of 

Ibe  slaves,  and  at  the  present  moment  I  should  have  my  doubts  very  much,  whether  they 

.would  be  a  happier  race  for  years  to  come  than  they  are  at  present,  if  emancipation  was 

ipranted  to  them ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  ripe  for  immediate  emancipation. 

7676.  Did  you  on  :any  one  of  the  esuites  obtain  information  as  to  the  quantity  of 
punishment  that  was  inflicted  ? — No,  I  did  not. 

7677.  Yon  do  not  mean  that  yon  did  not  ask  that  question  ? — It  did  not  come  into  my 
I  inquired  generally  speaking,  and  I  took  the  view  of  the  thing  that  any  gentleman 

>uld  from  looking  into  it ;  I  -remember  travelling  once,  seeing  a  negro  man  Bogging  a 
negro  severely,  and  I  stopped  and  desired  the  man  to  be  released  ;  I  told  the  person  that 
i should  complain  of  him  to  Mr.  Simpson  or  Mr.  Shand,  who  was  the  agent  to  the  estate, 
and  that  overseer  was  dismissed. 

7678.  He  was  a  white  overseer  ?— Yes ;  I  should  say  that,  knowing  the  situation  of 
Jamaica  (I  speak  of  Jamaica  strictly  now),  if  any  negro  was  exceedingly  ill  used,  there. are 
plenty  of  lawyevs  cmd  men  who  would  take  up  their  cause,  and  bring  it  forward. 

-7679.  Supposing,  after  you  quitted  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  should  thus  express  himself,  speaking  of  the  cart-whip  :  '^  Tlie  cart-whip,  that 
bBfle.oruel  and  debasing  mstrumentof  torture,  the  fellow  of  the  rack  and  the  thumb-screw, 
:for  the  abolition  of  which  every  heart  that  is  not  callous  pants ;  the  lacerations  of  which, 
are  inflicted  at  the  pleasure- of  an  individual,  at  his  sole  command,  as  caprice  or  passion 
'dictates,  sometimes  by  whites  of  the  lowest  order,  sometimes  by  one  slave,  the  driver,  at 
his  discretion  on  another  slave;''  would  you  say  that  the  member  of  the  House  of 
'Assembly  had  spoken  truly  or  untruly? — I  should  say,  if  the  cart- whip  was  laid  on  my 
back,  it  would  be  uncommon  torture ;  I  should  say  that  this  was  very  flowery. 

7680.  Would  you  say  it  was  a  true  description  or  not  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  it  was ; 
that  was  not  near  so  much  so,  as  I  should  say,  many  of  our  men  receive,  if  I  am  asked 
^whether  I  conceive  it  more  violent  than  the  cat-o*-nine  tails. 

7661.  What  do  you  say  to  its  being  inflicted  at  the  pleasure  of  an  individual  who 
chooses  to  exercise  that  mode  of  punishment? — I  should  think  it  a  very  bad  and  a: very 
'crael  thing ;  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

7683.  According  to'your  knowledge  of  the  law  and  practice  of  Jamaica,  could  not  thirty- 
nine  lashes  be  inflicted  by  any  overseer  or  manager  upon  an  estate  at  his  own  plea- 
-sord? — ^Then  he  would  become  answerable  to  any  person  who  would  take  it  up  imme- 
^4Mtoly>  just  the  same  as  the  master  of  an  apprentice  may  inflict  at  the  moment  of  his 
passion  a  punishment  that  he  would  be  ashamed  of  afterwards,  pr  if  not  ashamed  he 
i  ought  to  be,  and  he  would  be  trounced  by  the  law  of  his  country. 

7683.  You  believe  that  by  law  the  overseer  would  be  liable  i^  he  inflicted  thirty-mne 
lashes  ? — If  he  inflicted  beyond  thirty-nine  lashes. 

7684.  Then  he  might  jnflict  thirty-nine  ? — ^Yes,  certainly. 

T685.  When  you  draw  the  comparison  between  the  white  people  of  this  country  and 
-the  black  people  there,  do  you  take  into  your  consideration  the  flogging  ? — Yes,  decided- 
'^y  ;  I  take  it  in  this  manner,  that  I  conceive  the  apprentice  in  this  country  is  frequently 
•as  severely  beaten  as  the  negro  is,  and  I  therefore  take  it  into  my  consideration. 

7686.  You  think  that  the  liability  of  the  slaves  to  be  flogged  in  the  We:it  Indies  is 
^properly  to  be  compared  with  the  liability  of  the  apprentice  to  be -corrected  here?— In- 
deed I  do. 

7687.  Do  you  believe  that  the  slave  has  the  same  mode  of  redress  that  the  appren- 
tice would  have  here  if  he  were  ill-used  ?— I  should  say  that  the  slave  would  have  the 

-same  inode ;  in  this  manner,  wherever  an  agent  goes  round  to  visit  the  estates,  he  in- 

-tfuires  into  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  without  the  overseer.     I  remember  going  with 

Mr.  Simpson  to  visit  three  or  four  estates  he  was  agent  over,  and,  after  he  had  seen  the 

overseer,  and  dined  and  slept  on  the  estate,  he- went  oat  by  himself  to  make  his  ia<^ic\ft&% 

and  I  remember  heaiterrded  to  any  complaints  made  Nei»\i&t\^  oN«aRft\  \v.\:^  ^«^v\%  ^^ds^ 
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driver;  I  saw  him  in  two  or  three  instances  turn  those  people  off.  If  I  am  adud 
whether  the  slave  has  the  same  power  to  turn  round  and  call  out  for  a  lawjer  to  take  op 
his  cause,  I  do  not  think  he  had ;  that  may  he  altered  now  ;  I  carniot  say. 

7688.  Do  you  think  he  possesses  the  same  effectual  mode  of  redress  as  the*  apprentice 
would  hare  if  he  was  ill  treated  here?-- -On  his  appl3ring  to  theoverseer^  I  have  leasos  . 
to  helieve  he  would  he  attended  to. 

7689.  Supposing  the  overseer  is  the  person  himself  who  ill-used  him  ? — Then  there  is 
the  agent  wno  visits  them. 

7690.  You  think  this  applies  in  all  cases  ?— With  respect  to  what  I  think,  with  doe 
suhmission  to  the  Committee,  situated  as  I  am  here,  and  giving  evidence  on  so  serioQs  a 
business,  that  the  word  think  is  not  correct  in  Uie  question,  I  can  only  speak  of  what  I  |i 
have  seen ;  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  think  every  man  is  an  honest  man,  and  every  agenl  li 
and  every  overseer  a  man  of  humanity,  I  certainly  think  not ;  but,  I  mean  to  say,  that,  I 
taking  the  whole,  the  feeling  I  have  upon  this  subject,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goe%  li 
I  think  the  apprentice  is  as  frequently  ill  used  here,  and  in  ratio  according  to  the  number, 
as  they  are. 

7691 .  You  think  that  the  quantum  of  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  apprentices  in 
England,  is  equal,  according  to  their  number,  to  the  quantum  of  punishment  inflictad 
on  the  negro  slaves?— Yes,  I  think  so;  I  can  only  argue  upon  the  tning  so  far  as  leaaon 
goes. 

7692.  When  you  make  a  comparison  between  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the  Weit 
Indies  and  the  labourers  in  England,  did  you  limit  the  comparison  to  apprentices  ii 
England,  and  not  to  labourers  generally? — I  do  not  limit  my  comparison  to  apprentioes,  bat 
I  include  the  state  and  condition  of  the  daily  labourers  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britaia 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  handicraftsman,  whether  black  or  white,  are  belter  off 
than  common  labouring  slaves,  and  so  are  the  handicraftsmen  in  this  country  or  aay 
other. 

7693.  You  do  not  mean  to  compare  the  situation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  with 
that  of  the  labourers  in  England,  but  of  those  in  Ireland  ?— If  it  had  been  my  lot  to  haie 
been  bom  a  labourer,  I  shouM  prefer  the  certainty  of  the  black  labourer,  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, lodging,  care,  &c.  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  labourer  procuring  work,  severity  of 
climate,  and  to  the  other  casualties  a  labourer  has  in  this  country. 

7694.  You  are  aware  that  if  the  apprentice  is  ill  treated  by  his  master,  his  indentom 
are  cancelled  ? — Perfectly. 

7695.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  made  free  in  consequence  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the 
overseer  ? — No,  I  am  sure  I  have  not. 

7696.  Were  you  in  the  island  when  the  conviction  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Boydeo 
took  place,  and  a  conviction  of  another  person  of  the  name  of  Cadieu,  which  slaves  were 
manumitted  by  sentence  of  the  court  ? — No.  ^  *-.<-; 

7697.  You  do  not  recollect  that  Boyden  appeared  to  be  |one  of  three  tenadtt^in 
common  of  a  slave,  and  that  the  question  arose  whether  the  interest  of  the  other  two,  who 
were  no  parties  to  the  act  of  violence,  would  be  [affected,  but  that  the  objection  vas 
over-ruled,  and  the  slave  made  free; — No;  my  knowledge  upon  the  whole  of  this  busi- 
ness is  of  course  very  trifling,  never  having  attended  any  of  tiieir  courts ;  it  was  a  thiog 
perfectly  foreign  to  me« 

7698.  You  never  attended  a  slave  court  ?— Never ;  I  never  attended  any  of  their  courts^ 
except  when  I  was  called  about  the  piratical  vessels. 

7699.  It  was  perfectly  notorious  on  all  the  estates  to  which  you  went,  that  you  ware 
commander-in-chief? — I  have  mentioned  one  instance  where  it  was  not. 

7700.  Do  you  apprehend  that  a  common  individual  would  have  had  the  same  infiaence, 
and  been  received  m  the  same  manner  as  you  were  yourself,  and  had  the  same  oppoituni- 
ties  ? — Yes ;  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not ;  if  I  am  asked  whether  a  person  in  the 
situation  of  commander-in-chief  has  not  greater  facilities  than  another  in  this  country,  it 
would  be  natural,  if  a  person  came  in  an  official  situation  to  see  a  ship,  he  would  have  a 
right  to  go,  and  he  might  be  treated  with  some  attention  ;  but  I  suppose  the  question  to 
be,  whether,  from  my  situation  of  commander-in-chief,  I  was  more  attended  to ;  if  I  said 
I  wish  to  see  an  estate,  it  was  done,  particularly  as  my  object  could  be  only  that  of  seeing 
the  thing,  not  to  pry  into  their  secrets. 

7701.  You  did  not  go  to  their  estates  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  ne- 
groes?— No,  decidedly  not,  but  to  gain  information  as  far  as  the  working  of  sugar  wad  the 
managemeDi  went,  and  the  general  arrangement. 

ZZ02.  Just- as  ify  visiting  this  country,  ^ou  would  ride  over  a  gentleman's  park  or 
farm?'--JuBt  the  same;  I  used  to  go  into  l\ie  ^i^^di  ^l^o^Mwyti^'viVAsok.^wVMjawiv 
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tfig^ged  in  reaping;  if  I  saw  one  set  of  people  happy  and  another  ftulky^  I  should  aay 
one  was  better  off  than  the  other. 

7703.  Do  you  think  the  institution  of  marriage  which  subsists  in  this  country,  the  pro- 
tection a  man  affords  to  his  wife  and  child,  important,  and  that  they  are  equally  so  to  the 
slave  ? — ^They  would  have  more  protection  there,  I  think,  for  their  wife  and  child,  as  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  the  master  to  protect  them ;  they  do  marry  now. 

7704.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tne  married  negro  has  the  same  protiection  for  his 
wife  and  child  as  the  married  labourer  in^  this  country  has  for  his  ? — 1  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not. 

7706.  May  not  the  wife,  if  she  misconducts  herself  in  the  opinion  of  the  overseers,  be 
flogged  before  his  eyes  ? — I  strongly  suspect  that  it  might  be  when  I  was  there,  if  she 
misconducted  herself. 

7706.  Did  you  think  of  that  when  you  compared  the  situation  of  the  men? — X  did  not 
think  about  marrying  at  the  time  when  I  made  the  comparison,  nor  did  I  when  I  made 
my  remark ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  been  born  a  labourer 
in  either  country. 

7707.  Taking  that  as  one  of  the  consequences,  that  the  African  negro  in  the  West 
Indies  is  liable  to  have  his  wife  flogged  ?«-*!  thought  that  was  done  away  with. 

7708.  Is  it  not  by  law;  supposing  the  liability  to  have  the  wife  and  daughter  flogged, 
do  you  still  remain  of  the  opinion  that  you  expressed,  that  the  negro  is  as  well  off  as  the 
white  man  ? — Yes ;  with  respect  to  that,  I  must  first  feel  myself  as  a  married  man  in  tliat 
•ijtiiation,  and  I  really  cannot  transform  myself  so  far ;  I  cannot  bring  my  feelings  to 
answer  that  question,  because  I  do  not  bring  myself  to  imagine  it  possible  for  me  to  have 
been  a  negro  or  a  labourer ;  my  view  in  making  that  remark  was  to  impress  my  feelings 
to  be  that  the  labouring  slave  in  Jamaica  generally  vras  a  more  desirable  situation  than 
the  labourer  of  this  country,  or  any  other. 

7709.  Your  comparison  had  reference  to  the  means  of  subsistence  ? — Yes,  and  as  far 
as  their  happiness ;  that  is  my  view  of  it,  not  at  all  as  to  any  fine  feelings  as  to  my  wife 
and  children. 

t  <  7710.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  state  of  demoralization  prevailing  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  is  not  concubinage  among  the  people  of  colour  matter  of  great  notoriety  ? — In 
answer  to  that  question  I  can  only  say,  the  Committee  know  just  as  much  of  it  as  I  do; 
never  having  done  those  things  myself,  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  inquire  into  the  trans- 
actions of  others. 

7711.  Was  not  it  a  matter  of  public  conversation  ? — It  is  a  sort  of  blackguard  conver- 
sation I  never  allowed,  and  I  do  not  think  it  very  likely  a  gentleman  would  presume  1o 
offend  ray  ears  with  that  sort  of  conversation. 

7712.  You  state  that  it  is  easier  to  pick  coffee  than  to  dig  in  the  sugar  canes  ?— As  far 
as  I  was  told,  and  as  far  as  I  saw. 

7713.  Should  you  say  there  is  no  period  of  time  when  the  labour  of  picking  coffee  is 
equal  to  the  labour  of  the  sugar  field  ? — The  questions  are  put  as  if  it  was  considered  I 
had  been  in  the  country  in  any  other  situation  than  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy ;  I 
did  not  go  to  gain  information  on  this  matter,  but  just  to  see  the  thing ;  I  had  a  mountain 
house,  and  saw  them  gathering  coffee,  and  therefore  I  said  one  was  a  much  easier  labour 
than  the  other,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  me  a  very  laborious  duty,  more  than  picking 
apples  in  an  orchard ;  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  me. 

7714.  Why  do  you  think  that  the  negro  would  not  work  for  wages  if  they  were  given 
him  ? — My  own  idea  is,  that  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  excitement ;  he  would  be 
able  to  cultivate  his  yams  and  to  feed  his  poultry,  therefore  he  would  get  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity by  little  work  on  his  plantation.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  be  able  to  do  in  the 
other  islands,  such  as  Nevis,  and  the  smaller  islands ;  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  able 
to  subsist  at  all  if  the  whites  were  to  be  removed ;  they  would  not  be  able  to  grow  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  their  own  food. 

7715.  You  speak  of  Nevis  now  ?— Yes,  and  the  smaller  islands ;  in  Jamaica  they  would 
go  to  the  mountains,  and  there  every  thing  would  grow  perfectly  easy ;  and  I  conceive 
that  with  very  little  toil  a  man  might  get  a  sufiScient  quantity  for  his  own  livelihood,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  is  natural  that  a  man  should,  in  a  tropical  climate,  exert  himself  for 
more  ;  I  do  not  think  the  genius  of  the  negro  is  sufiSciently  prepared  for  it. 

7716.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  labour  of  cutting  logwood  ? — I  should  think  that  is 
very  severe. 

7717.  What  should  you  say  if  you  heard  that  1000  tons  of  logwood  had  been  cut  and 
sent  for  sale  by  the  extra  labour  of  the  negroes  of  St.  Lucie  alone ;  should  not  you  think. 
that  operated  against  your  theory  ? — I  think  thai  is  a  «lton^  lwX,"WV  >JWiTM^'8^'Ni^^^'e^^^. 
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«me  circumstance— 4Rrhat  number  of  negroes  were  Aiere  that  did  it?  probably  there  nigfat 
be  very  athletic  men,  men  of  excellent  character  before,  and  men  of  energy  and  cha- 
racter ;  the  question  is,  what  would  become  of  tliose  who  were  indokent ;  but  1  certainly 
think  that  is  a  great  thing ;  may  I  ask  how  many  men  there  were? 

7718.  That  is  impossible  to  ascertain? — ^The  average  of  a  man*s  work  must  be  taken; 
the  query  is,  whether  the  provisions  those  men  earned  were  sufficient  to  have  fed  diein  if 
they  had  not  l>een  paid  by  the  Government  to  do  that;  or,lo  bring  rt  clearpr,  whether  the 
expenses  that  it  cost  Government  for  the  produce  (for  I  presume  it  was  Government  wiio 
dia  it),  was  not  greater  than  they  paid  for  the  labour. 

7719.  Supposing  that  1000  tons  of  logwood  is  cut  down  by  the  negroes  themselves  in 
iheir  spare  hours  in  one  year  in  the  island  of  St.  Lucie  for  their  own  t>enefit,  would  not 
that  be  a  striking  proof  of  their  disposition  to  labour  for  their  subsistence  ? — Undoubtedlf. 

7720.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  supposition  that  they 
will  not  labour  voluntarily? — With  respect  to  the  negroes  who  used  to  work  at  the  Pen,  1^ 
I  paid  them  something  more ;  they  began  about  six  o'clock,  and  then  they  went  to  break- 
fast at  eight,  they  had  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour ;  then  they  lay  down  about 
half'past  eleven  or  twelve  till  one,  this  was  during  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  tben^they  Idl  off 
again  at  four  or  five.-  I  have  frequently  said  to  them,  **  I  will  give  them  a  bit  each  to 
-work  for  another  hour,''  that  was  their  own,  and  they  did  it. 

7721.  Did  they  worictolerably  well  for  that  piece? — Very  fairly,  as  well  as  on  the  other 
task. 

7722.  What  was  the  species  of  work  you  employed  them  on? — Cutting  the  grass  sad 
the  hedge-row. 

7723.  When  you  spoke  of  cutting  logwood  being  severe  labour,  did  3^u  advert  to  tfae 
manner  in  which  it  is  cut?— No,  I  took  the  expression  to  mean  that  they  went  out  with 
their  hatchets,  and  cut  it;  that  I  know  nothing  of,  I  never  saw  it  done,  but  I  should  ima- 
gine it  would  be  laborious. 

7724.  Independently  of  the  consideration  of  the  comfort  which  the  negroes  may  baye, 
arising  from  their  being  supplied  so  easily  with  provisions,  you  were  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther they  were  kindly  treated,  from  their  appearance  of  cheerfulness  in  the  field?— I 
should  say  they  were  an  extremely  cheerful  race  of  people,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
should  say  that  I  should  prefer  being  bom  there  than  as  a  labourer  here ;  you  fmd  them 
a  much  happier  race  of  people  than  among  the  labourers  of  this  country. 

7725.  Is  it  the  practice  when  you  meet  a  negro  iu  the  field  for  him  to  slink  away  firom 
vrhite  persons  ? — Never. 

7726.  On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  air  and  manner  of  the  negro  meeting  a  white  person 
that  which  indicates  confidence  ? — ^Yes,  I  never  saw  any  thing  to  the  contrary. 

7727.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  description,  which  puq^orts  to  have  been  a 
description  given  by  Mr.  Barrett,  of  the  cart-whip,  is  a  correct  -one? — I  must  candidly 
say,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  cart- whip  made  use  of;  I  have  seen  gangs  go  out  to 
work  cracking  the  whip,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  ever  I  saw  the  whip,  except  in  the  in- 
vtance  I  have  stated,  used. 

T796.  Would  you  designate  that  sort  of  whip  as  a  cart-whip  7— It  put  me  more  in  mind 
of  a  post-boy's  whip  abroad. 

7729.  Have  you  seen  the  whip  which  the  pen-man  carries,  or  the- cart-boy  carries  when 
driving  the  steers  or  horses? — Yes;  it- was  not  that. 

7730.  Did  you  ever  see  sucli  a  whip  as  that,  on  any  occasion,  used  or  carried  in  the 
field? — No,  never. 

7731.  Is  not  that  term  cart-whip  in  common  conversation  exclusively  confined  to  the 
whip  which  is  carried  by  the  pen-man  or  cattle-boy  having  charge  of  steers  or  other  cattle 
used  in  drawing  carriages  on  the  estate,  and  not  the  species  of  whip  used  in  the  field?— 
I  should  say  Mr.  Barrett  made  use  of  wrong  terms. 

7732.  If  he  ever  did  make  use  of  such  a  term? — If  I  am  asked  whether  the  :eow-lrne 
would  not  give  as  severe  a  flogging  as  the  cart-whip  in  my  hand,  I  think  I  should  be  able 

•  to  inflict  punishment  better  with  that  than  the  other ;  but  it  is  not  a  cart-whip,  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  whip  which  postboys  abroad  use  with  the  style  of  their  cracking ;  decidedly 
tile  whip  is  a  very  cruel  whip,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

7733.  Although  it  might  not  be  known  in  an  inland,  that  you  were  the  admiral  on  the 
-station,  when  you  did  go  on  any  of  the  estates,  have  you  seen  the  negroes  kept  oat  of 

your  sight,  or  any  thing  inducing  you  to  believe  that  any  concealment  was  practised,  be- 
caase  you  were  coming  upon  that  estate  ? — ^No,  certainly  not. 

rr34.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Shand'?— Yes. 

7736.  Did  fou  know  Mr.  Simpson  1— Yes. 
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7736.  In  your  experience  amongst  the  planten  of  Jamaica,  or  peraons  there,  do  you 
think  there  were  many  gentlemen  more  competent  to  give  full  and  extenaiTe  information 
•to  this 'Committee,  respecting  the  treatment  of  staves,  and  the  condition  of  slaves,  than 
those  gentlemen?— I  think  both  those  gentlemen,  so  far  as  I  know  of  them,  "would  not 
only  give  good  information,  but  they  are  tbe  men  on  whose  information  1  would  sooner 
act  than  any  other  men  I  know. 

7737.  You  would  say  they  were  two  of  the  best  witneaes  Jamaica  could  produce? 
^— Yes ;  as  to  any  information  that  I  had,  there  it  none  at  all ;  I  just  went  there,  and 
made  inquiries  as  other  persons  would  do;  as  far  as  I  saw  of  them,  my  conception 
'is  that  1  have  stated  that  I  think  in  their  situations  they  are  a  -very  happy  race  of 
people;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  woid  slave  is  not  a  term  distress]]^  to  the 
teemigs  ql  an  enlightened  mind. 

7738.  In  your  impartial  judgment,  those  gentlemen  are  best  enabled  to  give  iiill  in- 
formation ? — ^Yes,  I  should  be  guided  by  their  information. 

7789.  Supposing  they  had  left  the  island  at   an  interval  of  time  a  few  years  past, 
*niigfat  there  not  be  other  persons  who  might  fill  up  the   interval  which  had  elapsed 
between  that  period  and  the  present  ?-~I  know  nothing  of  who  has  filled  up  the  in- 
terval; Mt.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Shand  were  in  the  island  when  I  left  it;  they  have 
quitted  it  subsequent  to  my  leaving  it. 

7740.  Both  Mr.  Shand  and  Mr.  Simpson  are  persons  of  experience,  are  they  not  ? 
— I  should  say  so,  decidedly;  I  am  no  merchant,  and  am  no  planter,  therefore  I  know 

"nothiDg  upon  those  subjects. 

James  Beckford  Wildman,  Esq.  called  in ;  and  Examined. 

7741.  YOU  are  a  West  Indian  proprietor? — I  am. 

7742.  How  many  slaves  have  you  upon  your  property  ?— About  640. 

7743.  Your  estate  is  in  the  island  of  Jamaica? — ^Yes. 

7744.  Does  it  consist  of  one  or  more  estates?-— Three,  Pepine,  Salt  Savannah,  and  Low 
Ground. 

7746.  You  have  visited  those  properties  ? — I  have. 

7746.  When  did  you  last  visit  them  ?r-I  went  out  last  in  1826,  and  was  there  two 
years  and  a  half;  I  was  out  in  1825  also.    I  have  been  home  about  three  years. 

7747.  During  that  time  where  did  you  reside  ? — At  Pepine,  one  of  my  estates. 

7748.  Did  you  pay  much  personal  attention  to  the  management  of  your  estates  ?< — I  did. 

7749.  And  the  treatment  of  your  negroes  1 — I  did. 

'  7750.  Will  you  inform  the  Committee  in  what  state  you  found  them,  upon  going  out 
in  respect  to  religious  instruction,  and  to  advancement  in  civilization  ? — When  I  went  out 
I  found  them  perfectly  destitute  of  all  religious  instruction,  and  the  d^rce  of  civilization 
was  only  what  they  got  from  the  intercourse  with  Kingston. 

7751.  Even  then  when  they  were  without  religious  instruction,  did  you  find  them  very 
inferior  to  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  in  natural  intellect? — By  no  means. 

7752.  Did  they  appear  to  you  constant  to  conduct  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life,  in 
driving  bargains  vrith  their  fellow-men?-^ -They  were  particularly  astute  in  driving  a 
bargain. 

7753.  Had  they  a  competent  knowledge  of  profit  and  loss  ?— Quite  so.  * 

7754.  Were  they  quite  conversant  with  the  current  market  price  of  commodities,  whe- 
dier  a  thing  was  cheap,  had  they  the  power  of  selling  dear  and  endeavouring  to  buy 
dieap  ? — Perfectly ;  so  that  when  I  wanted  to  make  purchases,  feeling  myself  perfectly 
incompetent  to  cope  with  the  tradesmen  of  Kingston,  I  used  to  send  up  one  of  my  negroes 
to  bargain  for  me. 

7755.  What  was  your  first  impression  when  you  saw  your  negroes,  was  it  that  they 
were  not  so  degraded  as  you  had  imagined  from  the  prejudices  imbibed  here,  or  ware 
they  of  the  class  you  expected  ? — I  was  so  conversant  with  the  slave  character  from  my 
fiither  having  had  servants  at  home  for  many  years,  therefore  I  knew  perfectly  what  they 
w^re  before  1  went. 

7756.  Having  formed  your  judgment  on  the  standard  of  domestic  blacks  here,  did  tbe 
field  negroes  at  all  come  to  that  standard  ?— -I  do  not  think  the  field  negroes  are  upon  a 
par  with  the  domestic  negroes. 

7757.  Were  they  to  a  striking  degree  short  of  the  standard  of  the  blacks  you  had  seen  ? 
— There  was  merely  that  kind  of  difference  which  we  find  in  this  country  between  our 
o#n  $ernmt8  nn&a  gitl  taken  out  of  the  cottage,  or  «l  pVou^Towk. 
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77ff8.  NothiDg  more  striking  than  that  ? — No. 

.7759.  You  found  ihem  quite  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  you  say? — ^Yes. 

7760.  Did  it  very  early  appear  to  you  a  paramount  duty  to  give  them  religious  iQStro^ 
tion?— Very  early ;  it  was  the  first  step  I  took. 

7761.  You  watched  the  progress  of  the  inculcation  of  religious  doctrine,  being  amoDg 
them? — I  did. 

7762.  What  was  the  effect  of  that? — ^The  effect  far  surpassed  any  thing  I  expected  from 
them ;  while  I  was  among  them  the  instances  were  quite  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  fouod 
in  this  country. 

7763.  Did  their  morals  improve  ? — I  consider  that  they  decidedly  did,  because  in  two 
or  three  instances  I  had  the  means  of  proving  it. 

7764.  Will  vou  state  those  instances? — ^The  one  of  them  was  a  man  that  had  been  a 
servant  to  my  former  manager,  and  in  consequetice  of  that  was  not  put  into  the  field.  I 
found  him  there,  I  forget  in  what  situation ;  but  I  made  him  my  gardener.  This  num 
was  living  with  a  woman  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  he  had  just  taken  another 
young  girl,  by  whom  he  had  two  or  three  children.  Not  very  long  after  I  went  out,  I  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  put  this  woman  aside,  conceiving  that  if  I  could  not  impress 
a  man  wlio  was  constantly  about  me,  and  whom  I  was  seeing  daily,  it  would  be  almost  in 
vain  to  try  it  with  the  field  negroes.  1  found  no  difficulty  after  expostulating  with  them 
both,  telling  the  female  that  I  looked  upon  her  quite  as  much  my  slave  or  my  child,  for 
they  look  upon  it  in  that  light,  and  I  would  take  care  of  her  and  her  children.  I  per- 
suaded her  to  give  him  up,  and  the  man  to  give  her  up.  They  did  this  mutually,  with- 
out any  difficulty  whatever,  and  the  man  returned  to  his  old  wife  again.  He  married 
her,  and  has  lived  with  her  ever  since,  and,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  a 
perfectly  correct  and  strict  state. 

^.  7765.  What  was  the  period  at  which  this  occurred? — ^This  was  during  the  time  I  was 
out  first,  because  the  person  I  lef^  afterwards  upon  the  estate  wrote  me  an  account  of  the 
wedding  of  this  man. 

7766.  You  found  the  effect  of  the  religious  instruction  not  only  a  preventive  against 
the  commission  of  a  particular  offence,  but  a  corrective  of  vice  which  was  in  existence?— 
I  do  not  know  that  I  could  attribute  this  altogether  to  religious  instruction,  because  at 
that  time  a  very  little  endeavour  was  made  with  them ;  it  was  not  until  my  second  return 
that  I  was  enabled  to  get  religious  instructors,  upon  my  estate ;  it  was  more  out  of  per- 
sonal regard  to  myself  and  the  little  instruction  I  gave  them. 

7767.  Comparing  the  state  of  your  negroes  when  you  first  became  acquainted  with 
them  in  Jamaica  and  when  you  left  them,  with  respect  to  any  moral  features,  take  concu- 
binage for  instance,  is  that  materially  affected  by  religious  instruction  ? — I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  it  is ;  it  was  not  long  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a  young  man  sent  out  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  there,  and  he  told  me  that  on  Pepine  there  were  only  two 
young  people  living  in  a  state  of  concubinage  at  that  time ;  when  I  went  out,  there  was 
not  one  man  that  was  married. 

7768.  Give  the  Committee  the  benefit  of  what  you  yojirself  saw ;  was  the  change  for 
the  better  perceptible  to  yourself? — Decidedly. 

7769.  Was  there  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  to  receive  religious  instruction? 
—•There  is  a  great  eagerness  for  it  in  many  casesy  I  think  more  eagerness  for  it  than  I 
found  in  my  own  village. 

7770.  Independently  of  your  knowledge  of  your  own  estate,  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  island  generally,  do  you  think  the  desire  for  religious  instruction  and  for  general 
knowledge  has  obtained  such  a  hold  among  the  negro  population  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to- eradicate  it  ? — I  am  perfectly  convinced  it  cannot  be  eradicated,  they  will  have  it  some 
way  or  other. 

7771.  Had  you  much  intercourse  with  the  other  parts  of  the  island  ? — ^Yes,  I  had. 

7772.  If  not  eradicated,  will  it  spread  rapidly,  do  you  think  ? — If  there  was  the  slight- 
est encouragement  given,  it  would  spread  very  rapidly  indeed. 

7773.  Encouragement  is  not  given,  is  it? — I  consider  not  by  any  means  universally. 

7774.  Do  you  believe  it  is  thwarted  ? — Very  much. 

7775.  In  what  manner  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  decided  hostility  to  the  instruc- 
tion in  letters ;  many  of  the  proprietors  give  nothing  but  oral  instruction,  which  I  con- 
sider quite  a  farce  and  a  deception  ;  they  take  an  hour  for  visiting  the  estate  to  g^ive  oiftl 
instruction ;  the  negr^Oes,  perhaps,  have  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  come  home ;  da^ 
ing  that  hour  the  man  gets  them  together,  slovvly  enough,  for  the  purpose  of  catechising 

them,  and  before  they  have  an  opporlumty  of  eivleTw^  mto  the  business  for  which  they 
Aave  wet,  the  hour  is  expended^  and  away  lV\ey  ^o^%^ii\  %o^"aX.\  c<«viv^«x  ^SQaL\.^itea 
deception. 
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7776.  The  result  of  your  experience  among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  is^  that  ojral  in- 
Btmction  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  communication  of  knowiedge  ? — Perfectly  so ;  it  is 
carried  on  by  agents,  who  must  necessarily  debar  every  attempt  at  instruction;  it  is  only 
given  by  book-keepers,  who  are  themselves  living  in  the  grossest  state  of  immorality ;  it 
is  impossible  that  instruction  can  ever  be  derived  from  such  sources. 

7777.  The  promulgation  of  scriptural  doctrines  from  such  sources,  not  practising  what 
they  teach,  you  think  must  bring  religion  into  contempt  ? — Into  utter  contempt. 

.  7778.  ll)e  Committee  are  to  receive  as  your  opinion,  that  all  attempts  to  teach  the  doc- 
trines of  religion  without  teaching  the  slaves  to  read  is  useless? — In  the  [manner  in  which 
it  is  now  attempted,  I  think  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

7779.  Do  you  think  the  mode  of  instruction  by  book-keepers,  as  catechists,  consistent 
with  the  respect  due  to  religion,  considering  the  habits  of  life  of  the  persons  who  admi-< 
nister  that  instruction  ? — ^The  lives  of  the  whites  are  perfectly  scandalous  in  themselves  ;• 
dierefore  for  them  to  inculcate  morality  in  the  slave  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  gross 
absurdity. 

7780.  Leaving  the  moral  effect  of  instruction,  was  the  civilizing  effect  of  the  instruction 
of  the  negroes  upon  your  estate,  that  they  became  more  or  less  industrious  in  conse* 

Suence,  and  more  or  less  docile,  or  what  was  the  general  effect  on  their  manners  aoid 
leir  comfort  ? — I  consider  that  the  improvement  was  exceedingly  gratifying  with  respect 
to  the  exertion  which  they  would  use  afterwards  in  the  labour  of  the  estate ;  I  haa  no 
difficulty  in  getting  the  whole  of  my  labour  done  in  a  manner  which  would  be  gratifying 
tQ  any  person. 

7781.  As  a  master,  with  a  view  to  your  own  interests,  and  considering  it  without  any 
higher  motive,  you  were  satisfied  with  what  you  had  done  in  imparting  religious  instruc-' 
tion  to  the  slaves  ? — Perfectly,  if  I  were  devoid  altogether  of  religious  principle  I  should 
say,  that  the  way  to  promote  my  own  interests  anaong  the  slaves  would  be  to  impart  to 
tbem  religious  instruction. 

7782.  You  are  satisfied  of  that  as  the  result  of  your  own  practical  experience? — Yes,  I 
have  seen  the  result  in  the  report  of  my  agents ;  the  great  object  I  had  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  management  of  estates,  was  to  do  away  with  the  system  of 
punishment,  driving  as  it  is  called,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  them  to  work,  using  the  whip 
when  it  was  necessary,  merely  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  but  never  as  a  stimulus  to 
labour;  and  I  have  found  the  effect  of  that  most  valuable. 

778.3.  Were  you  able  to  throw  aside  the  whip  upon  your  estate  as  a  stimulus  to  labour, 
ai.d  only  to  use  it  as  a  corrective  of  crime  ? — Perfectly,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced-, 
that  if  the  proprietors  themselves  were  out,  and  would  treat  their  slaves  as  Christian  men 
naturally  would  do  their  fellow  Christians,  they  would  find  things  go  on  equally  well  with- 
out the  whip,  and  indeed  far  better. 

7784.  Were  your  estates  less  productive,  were  your  profits  less,  or  your  produce 
diminished  ? — Yes,  they  certainly  were,  very  materially  ;  but  that  I  can  account  for  in  a 
great  measure.  The  system,  when  I  arrived  there,  was  severe  to  a  degree  that  was  quite 
revolting  and  horrible,  and  of  course  when  I  adopted  the  other  extreme,  the  negroes  then 
relaxed  altogether ;  and  therefore,  of  course,  but  little  work  was  done  at  first  of  any 
description ;  it  was  not  till  afterwards,  when  they  found  I  was  determined  the  work 
should  be  done,  and  done  in  a  different  way,  that  they  came  into  my  plan,  and  then  it 
went  on  perfectly  well. 

7785.  How  did  you  mark  your  determination  that  it  should  be  done  in  a  different  way, 
and  how  did  you  effect  your  purpose  ? — By  talking  to  them,  and  telling  them  that  if  it 
was  not  done,  I  must  punish  them  for  a  neglect  of  duty. 

7786.  The  first  effect  of  the  relaxation  was  idleness  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  ? — Yes, 
and  very  naturally  so. 

7787.  How  did  you  establish  a  proper  state  of  things  without  the  use  of  the  whip  ? — • 
By  going  among  them,  and  reasoning  with  them. 

7788.  Had  your  kind  treatment  of  them  any  influence  upon  them  ? — A  very  material 
influence. 

7789.  It  was  your  personal  influence  proceeding  from  your  kindness  that  afforded  a 
substitute  for  the  use  of  punishment  as  a  stimulus  ? — Yes. 

7790.  Did  you  offer  any  rewards  ? — Sometimes  I  did,  but  I  found  that  exceedingly 
difficult,  because  the  price  of  slave  labour  is  so  great,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  offer  an 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  labour ;  an  estate  cannot  be  carried  on  by  a  remuneration  of 
labour ;  the  labour  of  the  slave  is,  I  think,  3s.  4(i.  a  day ;  it  is  quite  impossible  to  pay  a 
slave  3j(.  4d.  a  day  for  his  labour. 

7791.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  gone  into  thai  ca\c\AaX\oivviV^  \^^^\^ \a ^ w^\.  <s«tv 
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slave%  thai  tht  coit  of.  their  maintBMtnceconrerted  into  cmTtncy,  taking  onewitik  <Mter£^ 
should  be  estimated  at  3f.  4<2.  a  day  ?-<-Noy  that  is  the  price  of  hired  slave  labowteV 
field  negro;  for  a  tradesman  it  is  5«.  or  6f.  8<^. 

7792.  Have  you  gone  into  a  calci^Jation  what  the  cost  of  your  slaves^  cooverltd  wam 
money,  is  to  you  ?— No,  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  po^ible  to  ascertain  that,  it 
consists  of  in  fieict  very  little,  he  maintains  himself. 

7793.  Your  slaves  have  all  provision  grounds  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  difierently  sitaalad) 
from  the  state  of  things^  in  Barbadoes ;  diere  every  thing  comes  out  of  the  master's  store, 
and  he  has  an  opportunity  of  carrying  on  the  system,  which  would  be  a  complete  anirihi-: 
lation  of  slavery  m  a  very  few  years. 

7794.  Besides  their  provision  grounds,  what  do  you  allow  them  upon  your  estate?—  f^ 
Herringtf^and  salt-fish  are  the  principal  allowances  they  have,  tliere  is  very  little  elM> 
allowed  Uiem,  except  to  mothers  with  their  children. 

7795.  £bcclusiveof  the  estimated  rent  of  the  provision  grounds,  what  is  the  amount 
annually  contributed  by  you  to  the  maintenance  of  each  slave,  including  all  charges  of 
nurses  ror  the  infant  children,  clothes  furnished  by  you,  and  so  on  ? — I  am  not  aUc  to 
state  that ;  it  would  require  a  very  minute  calculation  to  ascertain  it  with  certainty.  I 
tlunk  £5  a  head  for  every  slave  upon  the  property  would  cover  it.  | 

7796.  Exclusive  of  the  estimated  rent  of  ite  provision  ground  and  the  cottage  ?— 
Yes. 

7797.  Do  you  include  everything  out  of  your  pocket  to  the  negro  excepting  the  rent 
or  supposed  rent  of  the  provision  gruund  ? — I  make  my  estimate  in  this  way ;  I  take  the 
whole  of  the  English  supplies  and  the  contingencies  of  each  estate,  putting  these 
together,  and  applying  them  to  the  number  of  the  negroes ;  I  find  that  £5  a  head 
coven  the  whole  of  it.  I  think  that  would  include  everything,  but  I  cannot 
speak  positively. 

7798.  You  have  reckoned  the  females,  and  the  aged  and  the  young  in  the  calculation 
— ^Yes,  the  whole. 

7799.  Upon  the  average  of  years,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  number  upon  your 
estate,  £5  a  head  covers  the  whole  expense  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  the  factors'  accounts  from 
Jamaica  come  to  a  certain  sum  for  each  estate;  this,added  to  the  English  supplies,  I  think 
is  a  £ur  mode  of  calculation ;  and  I  think  £5  a  head  covers  the  whole. 

7800.  You  say  that  hired  slave  labour  is  extremely  dear,  from  3».  4d,  to  5s,  a  day ;  what 
is  the  reason  of  its  being  so  high  ? — There  is  no  hired  labour  to  be  got  but  from  those 
persons  who  have  what  are  called  jobbing  gangs. 

7801.  Of  course  the  supply  is  very  limited  ? — ^Very  limited  indeed. 

7802.  What  appeared  to  be  the  condition  of  those  jobbing  gangs  so  let  out  for  labour 
at  a  distance  from  their  provision  grounds  ?— I  consider  that  the  most  miserable  life  that 
a  slave  can  lead ;  they  go  from  pla^  to  place,  put  up  a  little  hut  with  leaves  of  trees,  and 
are  out  for  weeks  together. 

7803.  When  you  say  it  is  the  most  miserable  life  a  slave  can  lead,  do  you  mean 
it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  lead  a  more  miserable  lifo  ? — ^No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

7804.  You  were  asked,  with  respect  to  the  ofiering  rewards  to  your  own  slaves,  did  you 
ever  try  to  give  them  extra  allowances  for  extra  work  ? — I  did  in  one  or  two  instances ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  get  that  system  carried  on  by  my  own  attorney,  but  I  never  could 
get  them  to  enter  into  it  with  any  willingness. 

7805.  Which  is  the  party  that  would  not  enter  into  it  with  willingness  ? — ^The 
overseer. 

7806.  Did  you  find  the  slaves  reluctant  to  adopt  it  ? — No,  by  no  means.  I  tried  it  m 
particular  instances  where  I  wanted  to  get  work  done;  I  ascertained  of  my  overseer  what 
he  thought  was  a  good  day's  work;  there  were  four  able  men,  and  I  directed  them  to  open 
a  deep  trench,  and  to  throw  up  a  mound  to  plant  logwood  on,  and  I  told  them  to  finish 
that  bv  Saturday  night,  and  they  should  have  a  dollar  a  pieee;  they  worked  tiil  eleven 
o'clock  on  Saturday  night ;  there  was  a  misunderstanding  as  to  part,  and  it  wns  not  per- 
fectly done. 

7807.  Did  they  work  hard  ? — Very  hard ;  I  would  not  have  continued  it,  it  would 
have  destroyed  my  people. 

7808.  Did  you  ascertain  from  this  work,  that  they  were  disposed  to  work  for  money  ? 
— I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  if  rewards  were  given  them  for  labour,  they  would  work 
readily  in  their  present  state. 

7809.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
proprietor;  you  mean  to  say  that  persons  may  wwVi  fot  vi«^,  \(  ihe  wa^es  were  given  f 
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hste  BO  doabt  the  slaves  would  do  it,  but  I  am  convtnced  they  would  not  do  it  when 
-Si^Hbetly  free. 

7B10.  You  think  that  it  is  only  when  in  slavery  they  would  work  for  money  wages  ? — 
is  the  firm  conviction  of  my  mind. 

7811*  Tluit  when  free  agents,  the  effect  of  the  usual  stimuli  for  labour  would  be  lost? 

-I  consider  perfectly  lost ;  it  is  a  delicate  question  to  discuss  among  the  slaves,  and  £ 

rver  did  talk  to  them  about  it,  except  to  one  or  two.  I  have  to  my  head  man  at  Ptpine, 
^li0  is  a  very  intelligent  £bo  slave,  an  African.  I  explained  to  him  the  labour  that  the* 
^bite  men  went  through  in  this  country,  and  that  if  he  were  free  he  would  be  compelled  txy 
labour  still ;  that  he  would  have  to  support  himself  and  his  family,  and  that  if  he  neglected 
it  he  would  be  punished,  and  that^he  must  give  up  his  house  and  his  grounds ;  the  man 
dinnk  back  at  once,  saying,  that  if  that  was  what  he  was  to  get  by  freedom,  he  would 
Tather  remain  as  he  was.  And  where  they  have  a  kind  master,  who  treats  them  as  he 
OQglit  to  do,  I  think  they  would  rather  remain  as  they  are  than  be  free,  if  compelled  to 
work. 

TBI 2.  You  put  it  to  this  man  that  he  must  give  up  his  house  and  his  ground?' — Yes. 

7813.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  as  to  their  huts  and  provision 
grounds  ;  do  they  consider  them  as  the  property  of  their  master,  that  he  may  eject  at 
pleasure,  or  that  they  have  a  kind  of  customary  right  ? — ^They  look  upon  them  as  just  as 
much  their  own,  as  if  they  had  their  own  titles ;  they  band  them  down  from  father  to 
son  ;  when  I  came  home  first  I  brought  home  a  little  girl ;  the  mother  took  her  before  she 
went  away,  to  show  her  grounds,  that  if  she  returned  and  her  motlier  was  dead  she  might 
claim  it  as  her  property. 

7814.  The  opinion  of  the  slaves  with  respect  to  huts  and  provision  grounds  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  cottager  on  the  waste  here,  who  has  reclaimed  a  piece  of  land,  and 
by  long  enjoyment  has  acquired  the  right  ? — Perfectly  so. 

7815.  Is  it  as  strong  as  that  ? — If  possible,  stronger. 

7816.  Are  they  not  often  undeceived  as  to  this  right  of  possession,  by  being  removed 
at  the  will  of  their  masters,  on  the  change  of  a  sugar  plantation  into  the  cultivation  of 
coffee,  being  sent  to  another  property  at  some  distance  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  or 
by  the  sale  of  the  slaves  ? — Yes,  necessarily. 

7817.  Do  not  those  cases  frequently  occurring  tend  very  strongly  to  break  through 
this  idea  of  supposed  right? — I  do  not  think  they  do ;  I  removed  a  very  large  body  of 
slaves  myself;  1  look  upon  that  as  the  greatest  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  system  I  adopted 
towards  them;  I  removed  as  many  as  100  slaves  from  Pepine  to  the  Low  Ground,  the 
greatest  possible  exertion  of  authority  a  master  can  use,  and  in  most  cases,  very  fatal  to 
human  life. 

7818.  There  they  abandoned  their  cottages  and  provision  grounds  at  Pepine? — Yes. 

7819.  What  did  you  do  for  them  at  Low  Ground  ? — I  built  up  cottages,  and  got  land 
cleared  and  planted  for  them  before  they  went. 

7830.  That  was  the  act  of  a  humane  master ;  suppose  a  master  without  your  means 
or  your  disposition  should  make  a  removal  without  the  same  provision,  had  he  not  a 
right  to  do  It  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

7821.  In  the  few  instances  in  which  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  slaves  from 
the  provision  grounds  where  they  are  settled,  putting  the  considerations  of  humanity  out 
of  tne  question,  is  it  not  decidedly  so  much  the  interest  of  the  master  previously  to 
have  his  grounds  planted,  and  the  huts  built  before  the  negroes  are  removed,  that  he 
makes  a  point  of  doing  so  ? — I  never  heard  of  a  point  being  made  of  doing  it ;  the  way 
I  always  understood  it  was  done  was,  that  a  certain  time  was  allowed  to  the  slaves  after 
their  removal  to  put  up  their  own  huts  and  prepare  their  own  grounds,  before  they  were 
employed  upon  tne  estate  to  which  they  were  removed ;  that  is  the  way,  I  believe, 
in  which  it  is  generally  done. 

7832.  Have  you  in  any  instance  seen  a  removal  of  the  slaves,  so  as  to  state  that  this- 
haa  fallen  within  your  observation,  that  their  grounds  were  not  planted,  and  their  huts 
built  for  them  previously  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively  to  that. 

7823.  The  jobbing  gangs  have  huts  and  provision  grounds,  have  they  not  ? — ^They 
have. 

7824.  Where  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  house  and  provision  grounds  on  the  part  of 
those  jobbing  gangs  who  go  about  working  for  hire  ? — ^They  cannot  enjoy  them ;  they 
are  absent  sometimes  for  months  together;  a  jobbing  gang,  generally  speaking,  has  not 
that  attachment  to  his  master  which  a  fiimily  slave  has,  for  he  is  generally  bought  at  some 
sale,  and  all  that  tie  we  have  upon  our  slaves  never  exists  in  his  case. 
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7825.  Judging,  from  what  passed  between  you  and  your  head  man,  on  the  sub^eel  d 
slave  labour,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the  fear  of  losing  the  hut  and  provision  grouml  fw 
not  the  principal  cause  of  his  objecting  to  the  change,  or  do  you  think  there  was  «ii)f' 
other  reason? — The  impression  that  his  answer  made  upon  my  mind  was,  that  by  tbatiir 
might  gain  nothing,  and  lose  what  he  now  possessed,  and  also  lose  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  his  master. 

7826.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  any  black  upon  your  estate  on  the  possibility 
of  free  labour,  on  condition  of  their  retaining  the  possession  of  their  provision  grounds 
and  houses,  and  the  rent  going  in  part  payment?— No,  I  wanted  to  establish  that  if  I 
could,  but  I  was  not  able  to  effect  it. 

7827.  What  were  the  insuperable  objections  to  that ?-^,  The  difficulties  were  the 
getting  the  money  to  pay  it ;  the  system  I  endeavoured  to  go  u  pon  when  I  went  out  to 
Jamaica  was  taken  from  a  pamphlet  I  got  at  that  time,  Steele's  Plan  in  Barbadoes,  bat 
in  Barbadoes  they  are  very  differently  situated  from  Jamaica;  in  Barbadoes  everything 
the  slave  has  comes  out  of  his  master's  store,  therefore,  if  he  pays  any  sum  for  his  week's 
labour  he  gets  that  back  again,  according  to  Steele's  Plan,  for  the  provisions  and  thuigs 
he  sells  him,  making  him  pay  for  everything  which  comes  out  of  the  store,  that  was  a  cir- 
culation which  never  went  out  of  his  own  power. 

7828.  He  kept  a  truck  shop  in  fact? — ^Yes,  he  had  a  complete  circulation  of  his 
means,  and  could  keep  it  within  his  own  power ;  he  could  sell  as  low  as  any  merchant, 
and  something  lower;  but  our  slaves  having  provision  grounds,  and  supporting  them- 
selves almost  altogether,  we  lose  the  great  means  of  adopting  that  system. 

7829.  You  foresaw  great  difiSculty  in  trying  this  experiment  as  an  isolated  individual 
in  the  theh  state  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

7830.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  if  the  law  came  to  your  aid,  that  the  provision 
grounds  and  the  cottage  were  allowed  to  be  held  on  the  absolute  condition  of  his  labour- 
ing on  the  estate,  and  that  the  violation  of  that  condition  should  be  attended  with  civil 
punishment  on  the  award  of  a  magistrate,  and  he  worked  upon  that  condition  of  occupy- 
mg  the  house  and  provision  grounds,  it  would  then  be  impossible? — I  never  looked  at  it 
altogether  in  that  light;  the  subject  of  slavery  has  been  always  in  my  thoughts  many 
years ;  the  only  feasible  plan  which  it  occurred  to  me  could  be  pursued,  would  be  t» 
bring  the  slaves  into  something  like  the  same  condition  as  our  labourers ;  but  to  withhold 
from  them  the  name  of  freedom,  because  the  idea  that  a  slave  attaches  to  freedom  is 
exemption  from  all  labour,  and  if  he  is  obliged  to  work,  he  would  say  candidly  that  he 
would  not  thank  you  for  freedom  upon  these  terms.  The  admission  of  slave  evidence  is 
now  effected ;  that  was  roost  material,  for  the  life  of  the  slave  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  before.  I  would  totally  put  an  end  to  trafficking  on  Sunday ;  the  Sabbath  should 
be  kept,  as  fkr  as  the  law  was  concerned ;  then,  instead  of  the  Sabbath,  I  would  give 
him  another  day,  for  the  master  has  now  the  whole  of  the  seven  days ;  for  if  the  slave 
does  not  work  on  the  Sunday  he  starves.  I  would  give  him  a  day  instead  of  his 
Sabbath,  so  that  it  might  be  left  to  himself  to  keep  the  Sabbath.  I  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  paid  magistrates,  because  I  conceive  it  is  absolutely  neceS'^ry  that 
the  magistracy  should  be  persons  unconnected  with  the  island ;  in  that  case  the  slave 
would  get  redress,  which  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  cannot  get  now ;  and  the 
same  with  respect  to  judges  upon  the  bench  ;  I  consider  the  system  now  pursued  with 
the  judges  is  really  quite  a  farce  upon  justice,  persons  who  have  never  opened  a  law 
book,  and  know  nothing  of  law,  are  seated  upon  the  bench,  to  give  judgment  in  cases  in 
which  they  are  totally  incompetent. 

7831.  Are  you  aware  of  the  chief  justice  presiding? — I  do  not  allude  to  the  chief  jos^ 
tice,  but  to  the  other  courts  where  the  assistant  judges  sit. 

7832.  There  is  no  court,  either  supreme  or  assize,  in  which  the  chief  justice  does 
not  preside,  unless  he  should  happen  on  any  occasion  to  be  prevented  by  indispo- 
sition ? — Perhaps  that  may  have  led  me  into  an  error;  there  are  several  attorneys  of  pro- 
perties, who  sit  as  assistant  judges  upon  the  bench,  whom  I  consider  as  most  improper 
persons. 

7833.  You  say  that  you  conceive  the  slaves  understood  emancipation  to  mean 
exemption  from  labour,  and  that  you  conceive  without  that  they  would  be  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  grant  of  freedom,  especially  since  the  admission  of  slave  evidence;  do 
you  think  they  would  be  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  exemption  from  corpo^kl  punish- 
ment at  the  will  of  their  master,  and  to  the  seeing  their  female  relations  flogged  ?~No, 
that  is  one  of  the  main  features  in  the  system  that  I  desire  to  adopt ;  I  would  take  away 

all  power  of  corporal  punishment  out  of  the  hands  of  the  master,  and  leave  it  in  the 
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inds'  of  the  magistrate ;  iu  feet,  I  would  put  them  under  the  same  laws  as  the  peasantry 
this  country,  except  that  I  would  not  give  them  the  name  of  freedom ;  I  would  not 
lak  tiiat  link  which  now  exists  between  the  master  and  the  slave,  for  that  has  now  a 
Bat  effect  in  producing  the  degree  of  affection  which  now  exists,  and  which  could  not 
ist  but  in  that  relation. 

7834.  Would  you  leave  them  subject  to  being  severed  from  their  relations  ? — Cer- 
nly  not. 

7835.  Or  to  being^ dispossessed  of  their  houses? — No  otherwise  than  our  own  pea- 
its  are. 

7836.  Those  great  necessaries  to  freedom,  under  whatever  name,  you  think  they 
"nestly  desire  ? — Yes. 

7837.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  content,  as  civilization  advances,  without  the  con- 
ssion  of  those  points  ? — No,  I  should  think  perhaps  not. 

r838.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  safe  much  longer  to  deny  the  concession  of  them  ? 

r  TAe  Witnest  was  then  directed  to  withdraw.'] 
[The  Witness  was  called  in  and  the  question  again  proposed."} 
an  hardly  tell. 

r839.  Your  experience  has  led  you  to  observe  that  the'  negroes  are  very  susceptible  of 
id  treatment? — Decidedly. 

r840.  And  that  the  substitution  on  your  part  ot  such  kind  treatment  for  the  use  of  the 
ip  was  an  effectual  stimulus  to  labour  ? — It  was. 

r841.  Speaking  [from  your  own  experience,  are  you  of  opinion  if  the  mitigation  of 
nishment  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  and  the  impossibility 'of  being  severed, 
re  made  the  condition  of  emancipation  or  rather  accompanied  it,  together  with  a  conces- 
D  of  right  to  retain  the  cottages  and  provision  ground,  that  under  such  inducements  and 
.h  such  kind  treatment  the  negroes  could  not  be  induced  to  work  for  hire? — I  should 
y  much  fear  that  they  would  not ;  the  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  that  the  only  value 
;  negro  sets  on  freedom  is  exemption  from  labour ;  an ^  if  he  should,  when  free,  be 
npelled  to  work,  I  do  not  think  he  would  say,  thank  you  for  the  freedom ;  at  present 

negro  looks  upon  his  master,  I  do  not  mean  the  attorneys,  but  the  proprietors,  as  a 
id  of  amalgamation  of  all  the  relations  of  society ;  the  way  in  which  a  negro  comes  to 
:  a  favour  is  this,  he  begins  with  a  long  parenthesis,  and  asks  you  whether  you  are  not 

father,  then  whether  you  are  not  his  mother,  his  brother,  his  sister ;  then  having  got 
s  affirmative  to  all  these  questions,  the  next  question  is,  who  am  I  to  apply  to  then  but 
1  when  you  grant  there  is  nobody  else  ?  Then  he  tells  you  what  he  wants ;  that  feeling 
•uld  be  totallyjdestroyed  if  they  were  to  consider  they  had  no  master. 
r842.  Does  not  all  that  follow  from  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  his  master? — Yes, 
iidedly. 

r848.  With  the  independent  feeling  the  possession  of  freedom  would  create,  are  you 
t  of  opinion  that,  so  raised^in  the  scale  of  being  he  would  be  subject  to  the  usual  motives 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  would  work  for  the  comforts  of  life? — ^The  comforts  of  life  are 
easily  attained,  he  would  not  feel  that ;  he  will  maintain  himself  on  a  piece  of  ground 
less  labour  than  any  of  the  peasants  of  this  country  could. 

7844.  Is  he  content  with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life? — The  standard  of  example  set  on 
i  negroes  by  the  free  people,  in  Jamaica  is  the  worst  which  can  be  conceived ;  in  fact, 
r  worst  classes  at  Kingston  are^some  of  the  lowest  whites  and  the  free  people. 

7845.  The  free  people  of  colour  ? — Yes,  the  free  people  of  colour  and  free  blacks,  so 
ich  so  that  they  come  and  live  actually  upon  the  negroes. 

7846.  Mr.  Taylor  was  employed  by  you,  was  he  not  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

6147.  How  were  your  estates  managed  under  his  superintendence,  advantageously  or 
lerwiscl? — Most  miserably;  he  was  himself  carried  away  by  his  own  feelings,  and 
(tead. of  having  any'return,  I  lost  £l  ,400  last  year,  and  should  have  lost  every  thing  if  his 
inagement  had  continued ;  the  whole  was  neglected. 

7848.  Did  his  management  immediately  follow  your  own  in  point  of  time  ? — Yes,  im- 
idiately  I  left  the  estate  I  put  it  into  his  hands. 

7849.  When  you  left  it,  the  use  of  the  whip  had  been  almost  discontinued? — ^Almost 
tirely  discontinued. 

7860.  What  change  in  your  management  did  Mr.  Taylor  adopt  ? — He  seemed  to  throw 
\  thing  up  altogether ;  he  got  into  his  head  that  the  duration  ol  slavery  in  any  shape  was 
quitous,  and  he  seemed  to  abandon  the  whole  thing. 

7851*  Have  you  ascertained  precisely  what  the  change  of  discipline  among  the  slaves 
s  upon  your  going  away  ? — I  do  not  suppose  there  was  atv^  wvwi^'t  cil  ^^^\^\»fe\  ^. 
» it  there  was  a  total  relaxation  of  all  discipline ;  indeed  \  Vtio^i  ^w^xi^. 
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7852.  As  relates  to  corporal  punishment,  had  tliat  ceased  under  your  own  direction  1- 
Yes,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it, 

7853.  Upon  the  cessation  of  corporal  punishment  you  state,  that  on  the  first^commmioe- 
ment  of  the  change  under  your  own  hand,  very  little  work  was  done ;  but  that  on  tk 
change  of  system  being  established,  labour  was  resumed,  and  your  estate  flourished  W 
Yes. 

7854.  Will  you  state  in  more  detail  how  you  managed  to  enforce  labour  without  ds 
whip? — Where  a  slave  behaved  decidedly  ill  1  punished  him. 

7855.  You  did  flog  him  ? — Yes,  in  one  instance ;  I^flogged  only  three  during  the  whob 
time  I  was  out  there ;  one  was  this  case.  One  of  the  slaves  of  Salt  Savannah  ran  away  foi 
about  three  days  ;  when  he  came  back  the  overseer  lectured  him  and  sent  him  back  to  1^ 
work;  then  he  ran  away  for  a  week,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  I  came  upon  the 
estate,  and  the  slave  complained  to  me  of  extreme  cruelty  he  had  received  from  the  omh 
seer.  I  called  for  the  overseer,  who  was  a  young  farmer  in  Kent,  who  bad  gone  oat«^ 
my  assistance,  and^asked  him  what  the  state  of  the  case  was,  and  he  told  me  precisely  dat 
I  hav^now  stated,  that  he  had  run  away  for  three  days,  and  that  he  had  set  him  to  woik; 
then  the  same  week  that  he  had  run  away  again,  and  that  on  his  coming  back  he  had  lockql 
him  up.  I  said,  if  he  continued  running  away  in  that  way  he  would  be  no  use  to  me; 
that  if  he  set  so  bad  an  example  to  the  other  slaves  I  should  part  with  him.     Hewas  vef 

-impudent  and  desired  I  would.  I  said,  first  of  all  I  will  punish  you  for  this  very  grat 
impertinence  aud  bad  conduct  you  h^^ve  been  guilty  of.  I  did  punish  him,  and  gavebii 
sixteen  or  seventeen  stripes  and  then  he  begged  very  hard,  and'promised  he  would  notdalbe 
.  like  again,  and  he  returned  to  his  work.  Aftei'wards,  when  conversing  with  the  bod 
driver  on  the  case  of  this  young  man,  he  said  he  was  a  particularly  quiet  and  well  dispofld 
lad,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  negroes  had  set  him  on  to  behave  as  he  had  done,  ludv 
the  conviction  that  I  would  not  punish  him  at  all,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  that  hxn^ 
seen  they  were  to  be  punished  where  they  did  behave  ill,  every  thing  would  go  on  w«U. 
7656.  Though  in  point  of  fact  the  use  of  the  whip  was  practically  discontinued,  tii^ 
fear  of  punishment  of  the  whip  was  never  extinguished  while  you  were  [there? — Nooef- 
tainly  not,  when  they  committed  crime';  the  way  in  which  I  used  the  whip  in  the|iii 
instances,  and  I  am  thankful  they  were  but  few,  were  tliose  in  which  I  shoula  have  sots 
man  to  goal  had  complaint  been  made  before  me  as  a'mugistrate  in  this  country. 

7857.  The  impertinence  of  the  slave  did  not  amount  to  crime,  did  it? — His  runninf: 
away  from  [his  work  did ;  and  on  my  remonstrating  with  him  he  was  impudent|  and 
begged  me  to  sell  him. 

7158.  In  what  year  was  this? — It  was  soon  after  I  returned  the  second  time. 
4829.  What  do  you  conceive  was  the  limitation  of  your  power  in  Jamaica  at  the  time, 
as  to  punishment  of  the  slaves  ? — If  I  had  stuck  to  the  law,  which  is  not  usually  the  cm, 
either  one  side  or  the  other,  I  might  have  given  them  thirty-nine  lashes  with  the  whip;  I 
'  punished  him  with  a  small  cat  made  of  string  with  six  tails  to  it. 

7869.  As  you  wefe  permitted  with  respect  to  law,  might  you  have  given  to  the  extentof 
thirty >nine  lashes  altogether  if  any  thing  displeased  you,  or  must  it  have  been  for  somt  legal 
offence  ? — Just  as  I  liked,  for  looking  at  me. 

J861.  That  you  understood  to  be  the  law  at  that  time? — Decidedly;  I  was  the  sole 
judge  when  a  man  should  be  punished,  and  to  what  extent,  provided  it  was  not  beyoad 
that;  that  was  the  nominal  punishment  I  was  restricted  to  by  law;  but  persons  do,go&r 
beyond  the  law  constantly. 

7862.  Your  understanding  and  from  your  conversation  with  other  gentlemen,  you  belie?e 
their  understanding  of  the  state  of  the  law  to^e,  that  for  looking  at  you  a  man  might  be 
punished  with  thirty-nine  lashes  ? — That  I  put  as  an  extreme  case  it  was  perfectly  arbi- 
trary ;  and  if  a  slave  did  anything  to  offend  his  overseer  or  owner,  he  might  do  that. 

7863.  You  understood  ihat  a  man  was  not  liable  to  be  questioned  for  the  ezeicisoof 
punishment  within  those  limits  ? — Certainly ;  he  was  answerable  to  no  one. 

7864.  When  you  speak  of  abolishing  mc  whip  upon  your  estate,  you  mean  Aat  y<m 
abolished  the  whip  as  a  stimulus  for^abour? — Entirely  so. 

7865.  You  kept  it  as  a  punishment  for  offences? — Yes. 

7886.  You  considered  yourself  as  gufisi  a  magistrate  ? — Precisely,  as  if  the  oveneer 
had  been  a  farmer  in  my  own  parish,  and  he  came  to  me  to  complain  of  a  man's  neglect  of 
his  labour ;  I  should  have  sent  him  to  tread  mill  fo^  a  certain  time  here ;  there  I  poaisbed 
him. 

7867.  You  never  used  the  whip  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  at  that  time  ? — Never.  I 

7866,  You  would  not  use  it  as  a  pum&Vvm^ul  for  an  insufficient  task  ? — ^No,  certaioi/  i 

not.  ,  J 
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7869.  Mr.  Taylor  went  further  than  you,  abolished  the  whip  altogether? — Yes,  my 
notion  is,  that  there  was  a  perfect  relaxation  of  discipline. 
-     7870.  Do  you  remember  theMiffereuce  of  produce  between  the  two  years  before  and 
'  ^after  t — ^The  year  before  he  came  into  the  management,  I  got  £2000 ;  ^the  year  he  left  it,  I 
■wis  deficient  £1400. 

7871.  Can  you  state  the  produce  in  sugar  the  year  before  Mr.  Taylor  took  the  charge 
■'^ted  the  yearjsubsequent  ? — 1  cannot  state  that  very  accurately ;  one  estate  was  very  defi- 
cient in  strength,  and  there  was  a  change  made  from  one  estate  to  another,  that  was  of 
^'^tontse  injurious  to  both ;  the  whole  of  the  negroes  on  Low  Ground  had  been  employed 
^^baking  preparation  for  the  negroes  I  was  about  to  remove,  so  that  that  of  course  lessened 
**fc  produce. 

-^  7872.  Can  you  ascertain  the  produce  from  the  estates  in  the  respective  years? — I  think 
'He  whole  of  the  sugar  I  received  during  that  year  was  thirty  or  nfty  hogsheads,  and  be- 
^%n  that  I  had  sixty  and  seventy  from  the  two  estates,  and  eighty  from  the  third ;  but  I 
^Hlhiibt  speak  with  certainty  without  referring  to  ray  accounts. 

^.''  T873.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Taylor  upon  this  ? — Over  and  over  again  I 
wrote  him  folios. 

'  7874.  Did  he  hold  out  the  hope  to  you  that  his  system  of  management  would  produce 
k* different  result? — No;  he  seemed  to  abandon  the  idea  of  produce  altogether;  his  let- 
lieta  turned  almost  exclusively  upon  the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  slavery,  and  I 
bcnild  get  very  little  else  out  of  him. 

.  7875.  Do  you  think  the  indisposition  of  the  slaves  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is  greater 
lian  the  indisposition  to  other  labour ;  is  there  a  general  indisposition  to  labour  at  all,  if 
Rtee?-^I  do  not  think  if  they  were  free  any  sugar  at  all  would  be  cultivated;  I  do  not 
ttkik  labour  could  be  hired  under  any  circumstances  to  cultivate  sugar. 

7876.  Is  not  that  unwillingness  at  the  present  moment  on  the  part  of  the  free  blacks  to 
snltiyate  sugar  somewhat  connected  with  the  degradation  of  slavery  which  attaches  to  that 
afeurticular  species  of  work? — I  do  not  consider  that  it  is  at  all,  it  is  no  taunt  to  them  to  be 
^led  a  slave,  the  taunt  is  not  to  have  a  master,  the  greatest  reproach  to  any  one  is,  that 
tliey  have  no  master  on  whom  to  depend . 

7877.  Is  there  not  among  slaves  a  great  distinction  between  domestic  slavery  and  field 
labour  ?— The  greatest  possible. 

7878.  Is  not  field  labour  a  great  degradation  as  contrasted  with  domestic  slavery  ? — If 
a  domestic  slave  is  turned  out  to  field  labour  that  is  a  great  degradation  ;  but  the  field 
Labourer  does  not  consider  it  a  degradation ;  and,  before  I  came  away,  I  turned  out  all  my 
domestic  slaves  on  purpose  to  do  away  with  the  impression  of  any  disgrace  in  field  labour. 

7879.  Has  it  fallen  within  your  observation  to  see  a  free  man  living  among  the  slaves 
on  an  estate,  so  as  to  observe  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  among  the  slaves,  and 
whether  they  consider  him  as  respectable  as  one  of  their  own  people  ? — By  no  means ;  I 
have  a  man  married  to  my  own  slave  living  there,  and  tiiey  look  upon  him  quite 
meeringly. 

7880.  A  free",black  ? — A  free  brown. 

7881.  Did  you  know 'Cavaliers  ? — Yes,  very  well ;  it  is  part  of  my  mother*s  property. 

'  7882.  What  was  the  population  living  on  Cavaliers? — It  was  very  considerable;  it 
contains  a  considerable  district,  more  than  I  am  acquainted  with ;  part  of  the^  Cavalier 
mountains  belong  to  my  mother. 

7883.  Is  that  population  composed  of  blacks?— Almost  entirely  of  free  persons. 

7884.  What  is  the  mode  of  life  of  the  free  blacks  on  Cavaliers  ?— They  lead  a  most 
dissolute  life ;  they  are  excessively  drunken,  and  they  live,  I  consider,  almost  altogether 
by  plunder*;  their,*  system  is  this,  they  hire  a  small  patch  of  land,  and  cultivate  sufficient 
coffee  upon  that  land  to  enable  them^to  have  coffee  in  their  house  without  being  responsible 
for  it;  then  they  buy  from  the  slaves  on  the  coffee  estates  a  considerable  quantity  of 
coffee,  so  that  they  are,  in  fact,  receivers  of  stolen  property. 

7885.  While  you  lived  on  Pepine  had  you  (an  opportunity  of  observing  their  habits  ? 
— They  were  twelve  miles  off;  I  have  been  up  there  sometimes. 

7886.  You  would  not  consider  that  a  favourable  specimen  of  free  labour  ? — No  ;  for 
their  system^ was  to  dig  up  the  crop  and  bolt,  so  that  I  never  got  a  shilling;  that  pro- 
perty- ought  to  have  brought  in  hundreds. 

7887.  Were  they  under  engagement  to  pay  you  rent'? — Yes, 

7888.  Which  they  never  paid  you  ? — No ;  they  used  to  dig  up  the  crop  when  it  became 
ripe  and  then  go  away. 

7889.  What  happened  the]  following  year  ? — ^Then  socaelaod^  jiV^  AGtJk  Sx,  'ttsA.  ^'ssv 
there  was  the  same  thing  over  again.  *I  Yw  jL 
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7800.  The  same  persous  did  not  come  back  again  ? — Never. 

780 1 .  In  the  majority  of  cases  you  were  defrauded  of  your  rent  ? — Yes,  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

7802.  Did  you  use  to  see  those  persons  working  when  you  rode  through? — I  hafe. 
seen  one  or  two  at  work,  but  not  many  of  them  ;  I  went  into  the  house  of  the  man  whoi 
was  considered  the  chief  tenant,  he  held  Aire  or  six  acres  of  land  there ;  I  had  a  greater 
opportunity  of  seeing  his  mode  of  proceeding  than  any  others;  he  immediately  began  to 
ask  us  to  drink,  and  when  we  refused,  he  said.  Well,  if  we  would  not  he  must,  apd  he, 
continued  drinking  during  the  time  we  remained  in  his  house,  under  shelter  from  a 
thunder  storm. 

7803.  Would  you  say  that  the  habits  of  that  population,  generally  speaking,  were  idk; 
and  dissolute  ? — Exceedingly  so. 

7804.  What  was  the  appearance  of  their  huts  compared  with  those  on  yonr  owd' 
estate  ? — There  were  several  of  my  own  huts  that  I  should  have  been  very  well  satisfied 
to  have  lived  in  myself;  in  fact  my  own  house  was  very  little  better,  for  I  had  only  tbt^ 
offices  of  the  house  my  father  had  when  out  there ;  those  on  Cavaliers  were  very  infmr 
and  very  dirty.  / 

7805.  How  were  they  as  compared  to  the  general  run  of  the  slave  huts  on  the  nei^- 
bouring  estates?— I  should  say  tliey  were  inferior  to  the  huts  belonging  to  any  industrious 
slaves ;  you  would  always  find  on  any  estate,  huts  belonging  to  '*  poor  creatures,**  crip- 
ples and  so  on,  that  were  worse. 

7806.  What  was  their  clothing,  was  it  inferior  to  that  of  the  slaves  ? — It  was  superior; 
but  when  the  negroes  were  in  their  best,  they  were  better  clothed  than  those  people. 

7807.  Do  you  think  the  people  of  colour  have,  in  general,  suits  of  clothing  as  good  as 
the  finer  suits  of  the  slaves? — Without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  I  should, 
answer  at  random,  that  I  think  they  have. 

7808.  As  to  the  furniture  of  their  cottages,  which  should  you  say  generally  was  so-, 
perior? — In  the  cottage  1  went  into,  there  was  perhaps  a  little  more  than  in  sonoe  of  the 
slaves,  but  those  of  the  superior  slaves,  the  head  people,  are  exceedingly  comfortably 
furnished. 

7800.  What  was  this  man,  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  drinking? — Rum  and  water. 

7000.  Do  you  think  this  was  the  fruit  of  his  industry  ? — -It  may  be  got  for  almost  noth- 
ing there,  it  is  scarcely  worth  consideration. 

7001.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  your  impression  with  regard  to  this  population;  was 
it  upon  the  whole  an  industrious  population  or  not? — No,  by  no  means;  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  my  slaves  in  the  condition  of  those  people. 

7002.  Do  you  think  freedom  has  raised  those  persons  in  the  scale  of  society? — By  no 
means ;  if  they  had  been  respectable  negroes  on  an  estate  they  would  have  been  better  off. 

7003.  How  had  they  acquired  their  freedom  ? — Most  probably  by  service  ;  it  is  the 
custom  on  proprietors  going  home,  to  give  their  personal  servants  their  freedom. 

7004.  Is  this  a  favourite  resort  ?— Yes ;  it  is  just  close  above  Kingston  in  the  moun-. 
tains,  in  a  very  fertile  spot,  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of  hiring  land  there. 

7005.  Is  there  any  specimen  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  of  a  body  of  free  negroes  living 
together  mose  extensive  or  more  to  be  depended  upon  than  this  of  the  Cavaliers  ? — I  do 
not"know  of  any  others. 

1  -  7006.  Have  you  ever  been  at  a  place  in  Manchester,  called  Free  Town  ? — I  never, 
went  there,  I  have  been  in  the  Maroon  towns. 

7007.  Have  you  been  over  the  Pedro  plains  ? — Yes. 

7008.  What  should  you  say  of  the  body  of  people  that  come  out  of  those  huts  situated 
there  ? — ^They  are  much  better  off  than  the  Cavaliers  people,  but  I  apprehend  that  is  be- 
cause they  have  cattle. 

7000.  Did  you  see  any  there  not  possessing  cattle  ? — No;  they  made  a  point  of  keep- 
ing out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible ;  they  slink  away  when  any  one  approaches. 

7010.  Is  their  manner  less  bold  and  less  independent  than  that  of  the  slaves  ? — Yes,  a 
great  deal ;  the  slaves  will  come  up  with  a  degree  of  frankness  and  boldness  that  would 
astonish  you. 

701 1 .  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  very  shy  habits  of  those  people  ?— To  their  pre- 
datory habits ;  they  live  by  plunder. 

7012.  Hoxy  many  lettings  had  you  on  the  Cavaliers  ? — I  had,  at  one  time,  about  thirty; 
afterwards  they  ran  the  lines  so  as  to  exclude  some  of  the  best  of  those  tenants,  whose 
hirings  they  said  belonged  to  another  party. 

7913,  Have  you  reason  to  knftw  wnel\\et  V\ie^  \i«Ad  vVi^  w^i^hbouring  proprietors  after 
they  were  so  taken  in  ?— No,  I  have  no  m^aivs  ol  VLtLO?iivtt%  ^^v. 
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T914.  Had  they  wives  and  families  with  them  ? — Yes,  and  a  number  of  children. 

7915.  Do  you  think  they  were  married  ?-<-I  should  think  not. 

7916.  Had  they  any  religious  worship? — No,  there  was  none  there  whatever;  we  en- 
eavoured  to  establish  a  school-master  up  there,  and  to  have  service,  but  that^was  mostly 
fter  I  came  away. 

7917.  What  was  the  result  of  the  experiment,  bringins;  it  within  their  reach,  did  they 
vail  themselves  of  it  ? — I  cannot  speak  of  that ;  it  wa^  not  till  after  I  left  the^island ;  but 
le  reports  that  we  got  home  were  ravourable. 

7918.  That  they  did  avail  themselves  of  it? — Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  many 
ould  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  the  children  too. 

7919«  Have  you  the  confidence  that,  if  they  did  avail  themselves  of  it,  their  manner  of 
fe  iTvould  improve  ? — ^I  have  not  a  doubt  of  that  from  what  I  have  seen. 

7929.  But  you  would  fear  as  to  freedom  without  the  restraint'  of  religious  feeling? — 
es  ;  my  idea  is  precisely  this,  that  if  the  slaves  were  properly  instructed,  or,  to  use  Mr. 
Msele's  expression  in  his  Plan,  that  he  drew  them  up  on  th6  line  of  freedom,  and  there 
ationed  them ;  and  after  his  systefn  had  been  in  practice  a  few  ye^rs,  he  did  not  care 
y'w  soon  any  person  came  and  pushed  them  over  the  line,  for  they  would  not  know  the 
ifference  between  freedom  and  slavery ;  that  I  wished  to  do,  to  govern  them  by  mild  and 
suitable  laws,  and  to  let  them  feel  all  the  benefits  of  freedom  without  the  name. 

7921.  Did  you  build  them  the  houses,  or  did  they  rent  the  land  and  build? — ^They 
losily  built  their  own  huts ;  their  rents  varied  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  pounds  currency ; 
ley  paid,  I  think,  about  21.  an  acre. 

7922.  Is  it  possible  for  the  negro  slaves  on  the  existing  system  to  employ  Sunday  in 
iligious  instruction  ?— Decidedly  not ;  they  must  employ  it  for  their  maintenance,  or 
ley  must  starve. 

7923.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Taylor  making  you  an  offer  to  purchase  Pepine  estate  ? — 
es,  I  remember  something  of  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  it  exactly. 

7924.  Was  it  to  purchase  kll  the  three  estates?— -No^  only  to  purchase  Pepine. 


Veneris^  W  die  JiyusH,  1833. 
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Mr.  Richard  Garr^  JMyot^  called  in;  and  further  examined. 

7025.  DO  you  produce  wme  Reluma  from  the  Colonial  Registry  Office  ?— I  do. 

7926.  Wfaat  are  tliey  T — "  A  lUtiirn  of  all  Sammaries  or  Accounts  of  Births  ti 
Death*,  or  Classet  of  Slaves  conlaioed  in  the  Slave  Registry  Returns  of  Barbadoes,  fn 
1617  to  1829  iDcluii*e." 

7937.  Have  the  soodaeas  to  state  the  QDmhet  of  Aflicans  in  Barbadoes  in  theyt 
1817  ? — It  appears  oy  the  firat  registry,  that  the  number  of  Africans  in  ^rbadoes  i 
C,433. 

7D36.  What  was  the  number  of  Creoles? — The  number  of  Barbadians  was  71,n 
Creoles  of  other  Islands,  345. 

7039.  What  was  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  ? — The  registry  of  Barbadoes  1( 
not  afford  that  informaUon. 

{The  tame  vmt  delivered  in,  and  read.} 
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JMMARY  of  the  Duplicate  Kegistry  of  Slaves  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 

for  the  year  1823. 

Mates.  Females.  Total. 

36,159  -         -         42,667  -         -         78,816 

■B*'^*^***^  wmmm^mi^mmm  ^.i^HWi^n 

Hegistere4  ia  1830    -        -        .        -        -        78,345 
Deduct,  twice  Registered  "        -        ~  ^^ 

'J.I  ■  . >" ' 

78,260 

Number  per  present  Registration        -        -        78,816 

Plfference         -        -        <•  556 


Births  since  last  Registration         -        -  •      -    -     8236 
Deaths  since  ditto        -        -        -        -        .        6715 


1521 


JMMARY  of  the  Duplicate  Registry  of  Slaves  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes. 

for  the  year  1826. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

36,995  -         -         43,556  -         -         80,551 

Registered  in  1823  .        -        -        -        78,816 

Number  per  present  Registration        -        -        80,551 

Difference       -        -        -  1735 

Births  since  last  Registration       ...  9602 

Deaths  since  ditto 6713 

2889 


■«■ 


tJMMARY  of  the  Duplicate  Registry  of  Slaves  for  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 

for  the  year  1829. 

Males.                           Females.  Total. 

37,691             -        -         44,211           -        -  81,902 

Registered  in  1826             ....  80,551 

Ditto  in  1829            -        -        -        -  '     -  81,902 

Difference         ...  1351 

Births       ...:.-  9250 

Deaths 6814 

Manumitted      -        -        -        -        .  670 

Taken  from  the  Island        r        -        -  182 

Brought  to  the  Island         -        -        -  20 

Absent     ..-.--  16 

930.  What  other  paper  have  you  P — ^*'  A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Africans,  as  dis- 
aished  from  Creoles,  which  were  contained  in  the  original  Registry  of  Slaves  for  the 
nd  of  Jamaica  for  the  year  1817." 
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799 1.  What  was  the  number  of  Africans  f — One  hundred  and  twenty-six  ibaasuA 
nine  hundred  and  three. 

7932.  What  was  the  number  of  Creoles  ? — ^Two  hundred  and  nineteen  thoasand  two 
hundred  and  forty-seven. 

7933.  What  was  the  total  ? — ^Three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty. 

7934.  What  was  the  number  of  females  among  the  Africans,  and  what  the  iramber  of 
females  among  the  Creoles  ? — ^The  number  ef  females  among  the  Africans  was  58,272. 

7935.  What  was  the  number  of  males  ? — Sixty-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
one. 

7936.  What  was  the  number  of  female  Creoles  P — One  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-nine. 

7937.  What  was  the  number  of  males  ? — One  hundred  and  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-eight. 

[^The  same  was  delivered  tn,  and  readJ] 

A  RETURN  of  the  Number  of  Africans,  as  distinguished  from  Creoles,  which  were 
contained  in  the  Original  Registry  of  Slaves  for  the  Island  of  Jmmaka^  for  the 
ytar  1817.' 


.     AFRICANS. 

CREOLES. 

TOTAL 

Number  of 
Slaves 

in 
18  17. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

68,631 

58,272 

126,903 

104,688 

114,559 

21§,247 

346,150 

7938.  Can  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  any  plan  by  which  your  office  would  be  ren- 
dered more  effectual  ? — I  think,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  an  opinion,  the  only  way 
in  which  the  office  could  be  rendered  more  effectual  would  be  an  uniform  manner  of  re- 
gistration ;  for  that  appears  the  greatest  difficulty ;  every  colony  having  its  own  peculiar 
form  causes  great  confusion  and  disorder  in  making  out  the  returns. 

7939.  Which  return  is  upon  the  best  method? — I  think,  for  the  purpose  of  investiga- 
tion, the  Jamaica  return  presents  the  best  means ;  but,  with  reference  to  the  identity  of  the 
slave,  the  one  of  Berbice  is  the  most  particular. 

7940.  Explain  what  you  mean? — I  mean  the  identity  of  each  slave  is  particularly 
marked  on  the  original  register ;  the  personal  description  of  the  slave :  with  regard  to 
any  calculation  to  be  drawn  from  the  registry,  I  should  say,  that  of  Jamaica  is  as  good  as 
any. 

7941.  With  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  the  Berbice  would  be  the  best; 
with  reference  to  the  conclusions  as  to  the  length  of  life  among  the  negroes,  the  Jamaica 
would  be  the  best  ? — I  think  that  is  the  case ;  the  Berbice  registry  is  very  voluminous ;  it 
would  require  a  very  large  establishment  if  it  were  adopted. 

James  Beckford  WHdmarij  Esq.  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

*  7942.  YOU  mentioned  in  your  last  examination  the  case  of  four  negroes  overworking 
themselves  for  a  reward  which  you  promised  for  an  experiment,  task-work ;  how  do  yoa 
reconcile  that  fact  with  your  opinion,  that  the  negroes  would  not  work  for  the  stimulus 
of  hire  ? — In  this  way  ;  as  slaves  they  knew  they  were  obliged  to  work ;  they  were  com- 
pellable to  work ;  therefore  any  reward  that  was  given  to  them  was  a  bonus  to  them  to 
exert  themselves. 

7943.  You  were  understood  to  say  tliat  was  an  experiment  tried  by  yourself,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  they  would  work  for  the  inducement  of  gain  ?— *Yes. 
-  7944.  There  was.no  threat  whatever  used  in  that  case,  nothing  but  inducement^  wi^ 
out  threat  or  compvlsion? — None  whalevet. 
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7945.  And  yoo  stated,  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  overworked  themselves  from  the 
emptation  of  gain? — ^Yes. 

7946.  That  was  the  only  experiment  yon  ever  tried  of  that  nature,  as  the  Committee 
mderstood  ? — ^In  several  other  cases  I  gave  them  money  to  get  work  done,  and  always 
ound  the  same  effect ;  they  would  always  work  for  it 

7947.  Is  not  the  universal  success  of  those  experiments  strong  Evidence  of  the  infiuence 
»f  the  desire  of  gain  on  the  negro  mind,  independently  of  compulsion  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
s  myself  at  all ;  for  when  a  man  is  compelled  to  labour  for  a  given  length  of  time,  any 
reward  which  is  given  to  him  is  a  bonus  to  that  man  to  exert  himself;  but  if  he  were 
Free,  and  it  was  dependent  only  upon  his  own  will  whether  he  would  work  at  all  or  not^ 
[  think  the  case  would  be  very  different 

7948.  In  the  case  of  the  slave  there  was  no  fear  of  want,  because  you  were  bound  to 
supply  him  with  all  necessaries  ? — Clearly. 

7949.  Do  not  vou  think  that  was  more  than  an  equipoise  to  the  fear  of  punishment; 
that  if  the  fear  of  punishment  was  withdrawn,  and  the  fear  of  want  substituted,  he  would 
he  induced  to  work  ? — ^I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  but  my  fear  is  that  the  fear  of  want  would 
never  arise  if  they  were  made  firee,  and  made  villein  tenants,  or  any  thing  on  that  system; 
that  portion  of  the  estate  which  would  be  given  up  for  Uieir  use  would  support  them 
^moipfy,  without  any  thing  which  could  be  called  labour ;  a  very  few  days  would  supply 
them  with  abundance. 

7950.  A  state  of  villenage  is  a  state  of  conditional  labour  ? — ^Yes. 

7951.  Possession  contingent  upon  the  performance  of  that  condition?— Yes. 

7952.  If  the  law  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  the  condition,  would  not  the  labour  be 
done  ? — Decidedly  it  would ;  that  I  mentioned  with  reference  to  Steel's  plan ;  it  was  his 
desire  to  raise  them  from  a  state  of  slavery  to  a  state  of  villenase,  and  to  take  the  pa^r- 
ment  in  so  many  days'  work,  and  that  succeeded  perfectly,  and  so  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  again. 

7953.  You  think  that  is  applicable  on  a  large  scale  to  a  large  island  ? — I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  if  the  state  of  villenage  could  be  universally  adopted  it  would  an- 
swer ;  that  was  the  plan  I  was  anxious  to  adopt  myself,  and  under  some  such  plan  I 
would  propose  to  continue  them  in  nominal  slavery. 

7954.  In  a  state  of  villenage,  in  fact? — Yes. 

7955.  You  attribute  your  failure  in  that  case  to  its  being  an  insulated  case,  and  not  a 
case  universal  throughout  the  island  ? — No,  I  did  not  consider  that  I  had  the  power  to 
make  the  attempt ;  in  the  first  place,  F  wanted  the  means ;  I  had  not  the  means  of  paying 
the  people,  and  there  were  a  number  of  other  hindrances,  creating  extreme  difficulty, 
which  prevented  my  adopting  it;  but  that  was  the  chief  one.'-'-  ^' 

7956.  The  want  of  the  means  of  payment  ? — ^And  the  not  thoroughly  understanding  the 
system  to  arrange  it  satisfactorily. 

7957.  In  the  system  of  villenage  they  would  hold  their  provision-grounds  and  their 
cottages  on  the  tenure  of  a  certain  work  to  be  done ;  there  would  be  very  little  money 
payment,  would  there  ? — ^That  labour  would  not  be  sufficient  by  any  means  to  carry  on 
the  estates,  if  the  lands  and  cottages  were  to  be  valued  in  the  same  way  as  I  value  my 
own  lands  and  cottages  in  Kent ;  the  labour  1  should  get  in  return  for  that  would  never 
keep  my  crop  even  clean,  even  if  put  in  by  another  power. 

7958.  Then  it  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  valuation ;  if  the  law  fixed  a  consider- 
ably higher  value  than  upon  rent  of  the  same  land  in  £ng)and,  on  the  provision-ground 
and  the  cottage,  the  money  value  fixed  upon  the  cottage  and  provision-ground  would 
procure  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  and  that  a  large  quantity  ? — My  notion  is  simply 
this ;  if  the  planter  had  the  same  command  over  his  negroes  as  the  farmer  has  through  a 
magistrate  in  England  over  his  cottagers,  the  thing  would  be  done  easily  enough ;  the 
cottager  is  compelled  to  work  to  support  his  family ;  if  he  does  not  perform  bis  work  he 
is  punishable  by  the  magistrate,  ana  if  the  slave  could  be  brought  into  that  same  state, 
^d  his  wants  were  such  as  to  compel  him  to  work  every  day  in  the  week,  as  our  cot- 
tagers do,- 1  have  no  doubt  the  same  system  might  be  adopted  with  respect  to  them. 

7959.  If  the  law  exacted  from  him,  in  return  for  the  possession  of  certain  property,  a 
certain  quantity  of  labour,  while  his  health  and  strength  lasted,  if  the  law  were  enforced, 
would  not  the  labour  be  performed  ? — No  doubt  it  would ;  but  if  it  was  to  be  merely  a 
quantum  meruit  for  the  value  of  the  cottage  and  land,  the  value  would  be  such  that  no 
estate  could  be  carried  on,  and  the  wants  of  the  negroes,  unless  they  are  raised  by  many 
artificial  wants  which  they  have  not  at  present,  would  not  be  such  as  to  induce  ihem  to 
labour  beyond  their  sustenance;  and  some  trifle  Cot  c\olh«s. 
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7960.  The  idea  is,  that  the  commutation  of  the  money-value  of  the  hoqse  and  Itod 
should  be  carried  to  account  against  the  labour  of  the  negro ;  with  reference  to  the  pie- 
gent  generation,  there  would  be  nothing  hard  in  such  ^n  arrangement,  accofding  to  your 
idea  ? — I  have  hardly  considered  the  question  in  that  light,  but  i  do  not  know  Uiat  then 
would. 

796t.  In  reference  to  the  quantity  of  labour,  how  di4  you  manage  your  estate  duriog 
crop-time ;  how  many  hours  a  day  did  your  field-gaijgs  work  ?— -The  field-gangs  turned 
out  just  before  sunrise ;  they  are  expected  to  be  in  the  field  at  sunrise  ;  from  that  time 
they  worked  till  twelve  o^clock;  then  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  what  they  call  the  sbell-blov, 
they  go  to  dinner ;  they  come  out  again  at  half-past  oi^e,  or  at  least  the  shell  is  blown  at 
half-past  one,  and  they  are  expected  to  be  in  the  field  at  two ;  then  from  two  till  daik 
they  work  again. 

7962.  Did  you  work  the  boiling-house  in  one  or  two  spells  on  ypur  estate  ? — ^The  sjs-  p 
tem  on  one  of  my  estates,  when  I  went  out,  was  a  very  dreadful  one,  as  1  considered, 
and  of  which  my  attorney,  although  he  had  been  in  the  island  all  his  life,  was  ignorant) 
for  when  I  told  him  the  negroes  worked  what  is  called  the  long  spell,  that  is,  in  fact, 
four-and-twenty  hours,  he  denied  it,  and  said  it  was  not  so ;  and  .it  was  not  until  I  called 
up  tlie  people  to  him  and  asked  them  the  question,  that  he  acknowledged  it. 

7963.  Explain  to  the  Committee  what  the  long  spell  is  ? — In  the  long  spell  the  negro 
goes  on  at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  ;  he  then  continues  the  whole  fbur-and-twenty  hoars 
in  work ;  he  is  relieved  then  at  shell-blow  for  two  hours,  and  he  works  again  from  that 
time  till  dark ;  so  that  it  is  30  hours'  labour  with  the  intennission  of  two  hours ;  then  at 
daylight  he  turns  out  again ;  the  way  in  wluch  they  poeet  that  is,  they  say,  **  Oh,  bat 
where  twelve  people  are  wanted  we  put  on  twenty-four :"  so  that  twelve  are  alw^s  at 
rest ;  and  that  is  the  fact  in  one  way ;  but  it  is  not  rest,  because  those  women  who  are 
attending  the  mill  are  squirted  all  over  with  the  cane-juice,  and  are  wet  through. 

7964.  You  are  speaking  of  what  you  yourself  know  p — Yes ;  and  what  I  saw  day  afker 
day  and  night  after  night. 

7965.  If  any  witness  should  have  stated  that  those  who  fed  the  mill  are  not  wetted 
with  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  that  spirts  out,  that  is  not  correct? — No,  it  is  not;  I 
defy  any  one  to  feed  the  mill  without  being  squirted  all  over  juice ;  I  have  done  it  my- 
self; I  have  grown  canes  as  thick  as  my  arm ;  that  cane  is  put  iii  between  two  large 
rollers  of  16  or  18  inches  diameter;  the  roller  is  so  close  you  scarcely  can  see  through 
it ;  the  cane  is,  with  a  little  impetus,  thrust  between  the  roller,  and  that  catches  hold  oC 
it  and  draws  it  in ;  and  when  the  cane  is  rank  and  in  good  order,  it  is  so  full  of  joioe 
there  is  almost  a  little  fountain  playing  on  the  people ;  they  are  perfectly  wet  through; 
they  have  on  nothing  but  their  little  Osnaburgh  frock  and  their  lower  clothes ;  then  if 
they  be  down  in  that  state  on  the  mill  bed,  which  at  low  groand  is  raised  very  high,  of 
course,  they  are  befoje  a  small  fire,  exposed  to  so  piercing  a  draft  of  cold,  that  although 
I  myself  was  clothed  warmly,  as  Europeans  are,  and  had  a  Scotch  plaid,  which  I  boimd 
round  my  face,  I  could  not  stand  it. 

7966.  The  crop-time  is  generally  in  the  coldest  part  of  the  year  in  that  country  ?<— 
The  mill  is  generally  put  about  in  February,  and  from  February  it  varies  according  to 
the  climate  for  three,  four,  or  six  months ;  on  some  estates  it  is  crop-time  nearly  all  the 
year  round. 

7967.  Are  the  nights  in  February  cold? — Excessively  cold  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
the  lowlands  too. 

7968.  Those  who  feed  the  mill  through  February  and  March  are  subject  to  suffer 
extremely  from  cold? — I  consider  that  one  great  reason  of  the  destruction  of  life;  the 
n^ro  comes  out  of  the  field,  after  working  all  day  under  a  tropical  sun,  and  comes  in 
to  take  the  night-spell,  gets  wet  through  in  feeding  the  mill,  and  lies  down  on  the  mill 
floor  to  sleep  two  or  three  hours  under  that  cutting  wind.  I  consider  that  to  be  one  great 
reason  for  the  destruction  of  life  on  the  sugar  estates. 

7969.  A  gentleman  who  has  for  years  b^n  in  the  management  of  estates,  and  managed 
the  boiling-house,  could  not  be  ignorant  of  these  fisicts  ?— It  is  quite  impossible. 

7970.  Did  the  long  spell  exist  on  your  estate? — On  one  out  of  the  three. 

7971.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  common  on  other  estates? — I  have  been  toki  it 
^was  almost  universal  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  that  is,  up  in  the  Clarendon  Mountains. 

7973.  When  did  you  leave  Jamaica? — ^In  1829. 

7973.  The  long  spell  existed  in  1829  in  the  Island  ? — I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  it 
T9Z4,  You  put  an  end  to  it  on  your  estate? — I  put  an  end  to  it  on  my  estate  im- 
mediately. 
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7975.  What  kind  of  spell  was  adopted  when  you  put  an  end  to  that  ? — I  endeavoured 
to  adopt  the  use  of  spell? ;  they  have  on  board  ships  the  dog-watch,  so  as  to  make  a  con- 
stant succession ;  I  stopped  th^  mill  at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  or  soon  after ;  then  I  boiled 
off  as  soon  as  I  could  after  that,  which  took  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours ;  then  I  sent 
the  whole  of  the  people  home ;  fire  was  called  again  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
they  came  then  also  to  the  mill ;  so  that  I  reckoned  every  negro  on  the  estate,  if  he  chose, 
had  an  opportunity  of  seven  or  eight  hours'  comfortable  sleep  in  every  24. 

7976.  Was  that  attended  with  loss  to  yourself  ?— -I  consider  decidedly  not ;  but  then  I 
can  only  argue  it  theoretically  from  the  circumstances  I  have  stated.  My  estate  proved 
unproductive  from  other  reasons ;  but  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  human  life  can  stand 
that  long  interruption  of  rest,  whether  in  work  or  not. 

7977.  What  may  be  gained  in  produce  is,  in  your  opinion,  lost  in  the  life  of  the 
slave? — Over  and  over  again. 

7978.  As  far  as  regarded  the  interest  of  the  proprietors,  you  would  see  no  objectiofi 
to  the  prohibition,  by  law,  of  the  long  spell  ? — Decidedly  not :  I  consider  that  due  to 
the  slave. 

7979.  Or  the  regulation  of  the  double  spell,  the  alternation  of  12  and  18  hours  ip 
24  ?— Yes. 

7980.  The  double  spell  is  explained  to  be  the  alternation  of  12  out  of  the  24,  and  18 
out  of  the  24,  that  the  slave  on  the  estate,  who  works  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  goes  to  the 
boiling-house  at  six,  and  continues  till  12  on  Monday  night ;  he  then  goes  off,  performs 
his  usual  day*s  work  on  Tuesday,  is  all  Tuesday  night  in  bed,  and  then  on  Wednesday 
night,  after  his  field  labour,  he  comes  on  at  12  o*clock,  and  works  18  hours  in  that  24, 
so  that  is  an  alternation  of  twelve  hours  and  eighteen  hours  of  every  four-and-twenty 
4uring  crop ;  do  you  think  that  consistent  with  the  health  of  the  slave  or  his  longevity  ?— r 
My  impression  is,  that  it  is  not.  With  that  view  I  put  a  stop  to  it  altogether  as  far  as  I 
$:ould ;  but  I  was  thwarted  at  every  point  as  to  the  night-work. 

7981.  By  whom  thwarted? — By  my  own  people,  by  the  negroes  even ;  when  I  pro- 
posed putting  an  end  to  the  long  spell,  they  begged  and  prayed  I  would  not,  and  I  took 
pains  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  their  idea  was,  that  it  was  much  better  to  go  on  in  that 
way,  without  being  disturbed  at  twelve  at  night,  for  that  when  they  were  awakened  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  called  to  the  mill,  they  were  so  sleepy  they  got  too  late  and 
got  a  flogging ;  but  when  I  explained  to  them  that  it  was  not  to  be  so,  they  were  very 
glad  of  the  change.  I  proved  it  beneficial  in  another  way ;  a  very  fine  woman  came  to 
me  at  Low  Ground  to  complain  of  her  constant  loss  of  children ;  that  she  sever  could, 
as  she  expressed  it,  hold  a  child  in  her  arms ;  when  I  came  away  the  last  time,  that 
woman  had  got  three  children  in  about  five  years. 

7982.  That  was  under  the  system  of  having  seven  hours*  sleep  in  every  twenty-four  in 
ciop-time? — Yes,  there  is  a  very  great  objection  to  doing, away  with  night-work,  which 
my  attorney  has  lately  piessed  upon  roe,  and  I  have  written  to  him  proposing  a  plan  to 
meet  it ;  the  fire  required  for  boihng  s^gar  is  so  intensely  hot,  that  if  by  intermission  they 
suffer  the  coppers  and  the  flues  to  cool,  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  can  get  up  the  heat 
again,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  sugar-boiling.  I  endeavoured  to  obviate 
^at,  but  from  the  almost  impossibility,  unless  one  sees  every  thing  executed,  I  was  una- 
ble to  make  effectual  regulations. 

7983.  You  ascertained  the  reluctance  of  the  slaves  to  the  abolition  of  the  spell  to  arise 
from  the  fear  of  being  called  up  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  punished  because  they 
were  not  in  time  ? — Yes,  I  understood  that  from  themselves. 

7984.  When  they  understood  the  matter,  and  were  relieved  from  that  fear,  have  you 
leajon  to  believe  that  the  change  was  very  acceptable  ? — Perfectly  so ;  I  cannot  have  a 
better  proof  than  this  woman  who  had  lost  so  many  children  before,  immediately  rising 
Utree. 

7985.  That  was  a  single  c^e  ? — ^There  were  others. 

7986.  Did  your  slaves  become  more  prolific  under  their  improved  management  P— 
Astj»nishingly  so;  ia  the  three  years  previous  to  my  going,  the  returns  sent  to  me  by  my 
overseer  exhibited  births  of  three  only  per  year  on  Pepine  Estate ;  there  were  then  about 
iwo  hundred  and  thirty  negroes  upon  that  estate ;  the  three  years  succeeding  my  going 
out  the  births  were  nine  and  two  tens,  or  nine,  ten,  and  eleven,  and  they  have  continued  so 
ever  since.  My  returns  certainly  exhibit  a  greater  number  of  deaths  since  I  went  out  than 
they  did  previously,  but  that  I  think  is  most  satisfactorily  accounted  fior  in  this  way ;  in 
the  first  place,  the  births  being  grMter,  the  loss  of  children,  of  course,  from  casualties, 
must  be  greater,  and  during  infancy  they  die  in  8]^ite  of  aW  qmx  ^xi4K»N^\)s^\\^>^'^'^ 
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system  ia  Jamaica  is  never  to  register  a  child  till  it  is  a  certain  age^  till  it  is  turn^  of 
twelvemonths  old,  I  think ;  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  precisely  the  age  that  I  ascertained 
myself;  then  the  losses  by  miscarriage  of  course  are  iiie?er  considered  at  all. 

7987.  Is  your  system  persevered  in  now,  to  the  best  of  your  belief,  by  your  manage, 
with  regard  to  the  boiling? — At  this  moment  it  is  not ;  he  boils  at  night. 

7988.  In  what  way;  in  a  double  spell  ?-^ Yes,  we  never  did  work  the  long  sp«lliD 
Vere,  nor  at  Pepine. 

7989.  Your  sugar-boiling  is  conducted  by  double  spell  ? — ^Yes. 

7990.  Is  the  mortality  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  than  when  ydu  were  there, 
and  managed  it  in  a  different  way  ? — I  am  quiie  convinced  that  when  the  old  and  decrepit 
people  I  found  on  the  estate  in  great  numbers  are  all  dead,  the  decrease  would  be  veiy 
considerably  less. 

7991.  Since*you  were  convinced  that  your  mode  of  managing  the  boiUng  was  even 
profitable  to  yourself,  with  a  balance  of  profit  on  the  one  hand  of  mortality,  and  on  ibe 
other  of  that  brought  into  the  account,  why  do  you  not  enforce  that  P — ^That  system  of 
boiling  was  not  profitable ;  and  my  present  manager,  who  is  every  thing  I  can  wish,  and 
my  own  personal  friend,  also  says  it  will  be  impossible  to  take  off  the  crop  in  time  if 
night- work  is  not  continued.  I  have,  therefore,  proposed  to  him  a  plan  to  this  effect; 
that  those  neoproes  who  are  required  to  go  on  to  hpil  at  night,  shall  not  be  called  out  to 
work  after  shell-blow;  so  that  they  will  have  the  interval  between  shell- blow  and  the 
time  when  they  are  required  in  the  boiling-house  either  for  sleep  or  any  thing  else. 

7992.  Supposing  another  body  to  begin  at  haU-past  twelve,  the  boiling  to  begin  at  six 
in  the  evening,  they  would  have  five  hours  and  a  half  rest? — ^Yes. 

'  •  7993.  You  are  of  opinion  that  sugar-cultivation  has  connected  with  it,  if  profitably 
conducted,  night  sugar-boiling  ? — I  am  afraid  it  must ;  because,  unless  the  crop  is  vefy 
great,  the  planter  gets  no  return  whatever;  and  unless  his  crop  is  off,  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  avail  himself  of  the  seasons,  he  cannot  put  in  his  plant  for  the  succeeding  year.  A  mt- 
gle  hogshead  of  sugar  was  sent  home  this  year  for  my  own  use,  with  a  quantity  of  tama- 
rinds; having  a  sufficiency  at  home,  I  desired  the  merchant  to  sell  it  for  the  charges  and 
freight,  and  I  have  not  got  one  single  sixpence ;  the  charges  have  taken  the  whole  value 
of  the  sugar  and  tamarinds ;  and  this  I  know  has  been  the  case  over  and  over  again. 

7994.  Was  that  duration  of  spell  on  the  estate  in  the  Clarendon  Mountains  ? — ^YeS;  on 
Low  Ground. 

7995.  ^iot  on  either  of  the  others? — ^No,  it  never  had  been  on  either  of  the  others. 

7996.  Has  the  practice  of  long  spell,  within  your  own  knowledge,  prevailed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Island  ecxept  the  Clarendon  Mountains  ? — I  have  not  had  an  oppoita- 
nity  of  knowing  whether  it  has  or  not. 

7997.  When  you  speak  of  the  peculiar  drafts  to  which  they  will  be  exposed  in  lying 
down  in  the  mill-house,  are  there  no  instances  in  which,  from  the  construction  of  the  mill- 
house,  that  might  be  obviated  ? — It  might  be  obviated  in  this  very  mill-house;  and  I  gave 
orders  for  its  l^ing  prevented  in  this  mill-house;  that  the  two  arches,  through  which  this 
wind  came,  should  be  blocked  up,  leaving  an  entrance  only  for  the  people  to  carry  up  tlie 
canes. 

7998.  The  climate  in  the  Clarendon  Mountains  is  much  more  wet  and  cold  than  ia 
other  districts? — ^Yes. 

7999.  The  climate  of  Pepine,  or  Salt  Savannah,  you  would  say  was  mnch  warmer  both 
in  night  and  day? — ^Yes._ 

8000.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  lain  in  the  Clarendon  Mountains  ? — ^Yes,  a  great  deal  of 
chill  and  fog. 

8001.  With  a  view  of  enforcing  the  performance  of  that  species  of  condition  by  which 
the  negro  was  to  work  in  consideration  of  his  being  allowed  to  retain  his  cottage  and  hb 
giounds,  and  supposing  that,  with  a  view  of  keeping  him  at  labour,  you  put  a  higher 
value  upon  the  cottages  and  the  grounds  than  really  they  were  worth,  and  the  negro  would 
know  them  to  be  worth,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  a  system  of  coercion  to 
keep  them  at  labour,  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  police  might  be  established  by  means  of 
the  free-coloured  population ;  in  the  course  of  your  experience  have  you  formed  any  opi- 
nion as  to  the  feeling  with  which  the  negro  would  probably  regard  the  free  populi- 
tion  being  placed  in  superintendence  over  him  ? — I  have  known  great  resistaace  offered 
to  the  coloured  population  as  constables ;  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  irritation  to 
being  taken  by  a  coloured  man. 

8002.  You  would  say,  the  negro's  disposition  towards  the  free  coloured  people  is  not 
^bat  which  wovtld  induce  him  cbeexSuHy  lo  wx>ftm\X  \o  >ix^  «tM>iwi  ^1  ^»»!M»nl<f  oy  a  |  «»• 
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Mi  in  that  situation?— I  think  they  would  pauch  rather  submit  to  persons  of  their  own 
olour  and  condition,  than  to  the  free  persons  mentioned. 

8003.  You  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  your  evidence  on  the  former  day,  some  repre- 
entation  or  some  complaint  that  had  been  made  to  you  by  one  of  your  negroes,  at  the 
ime  you  were  adopting  a  particular  system ;  generally  speadcing,  would  you  not  say,  that 
bey  had  a  propensity  not  to  suppress  any  complaint  they  might  have  to  make  of  that  of 
vhich  they  had  really  cause  to  complain,  but  that  they  were  rather  disposed  to  exaggerate 
heir  complaint  than  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  truth  P — I  have  never  found  that. 

8004.  You  have  never  found  any  disposition  to  exaggerate  ? — I  have  known  my  own 
people  to  be  very  severely  punished  when  I  have  been  on  the  estate,  and  I  never 
k^new  it  for  months  afterwards. 

8005.  Without  their  making  any  representation  ? — ^Yes,  I  have  been  told  casually  from 
ether  negroes. 

8006.  In  any  case  which  came  under  your  observation,  when  you  came  to  investigate 
the  complaint  they  had  made  against  the  overseer,  have  you  found  that  the  representation 
made  by  the  negro  exceeded  or  fell  short  of  the  actual  fact? — Unquestionably  I  had  frivo- 
lous complaints  made,  just  the  same  as  I  have  had  in  Kent,  and  I  have  dismissed  them, 
saying  there  was  no  just  ground  of  complaint. 

8007.  When  you  spoke  of  the  persons  by  whom  religious  instruction  was  afforded  to 
the  negroes  as  catechists,  you  spoke  of  them  as  being  book-keepers ;  you  are  aware  there 
are  other  religious  instructors  furnished  in  different  parts  of  the  Island,  some  clergymen 
aent  by  the  Conversion  Society,  cr  Island  curates  ? — Some  of  the  Island  curates  exert 
themselves  very  properly  in  instructing  the  slaves,  but  others  do  not  at  all. 

8008.  They  do  not  give  lettered  instruction ;  is  that  the  objection  you  make  ? — ^That 
is  only  one ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  instruction  given  in  that  way  is  by  any  means 
e^cient. 

8009.  Do  you  know  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by  any  of  the  curates  of  the 
Island  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves? — I  do. 

8010.  Will  you  state  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  system,  whether  it  conduces  to  the 
end  which  it  purports  to  effect  ? — By  no  means  in  the  world. 

8011.  V/hat  is  the  system,  and  what  are  your  objections  to  it? — ^The  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  oral,  and  the  time  allotted  for  that  instruction  is  merely  sufficient  to  say  that 
instruction  is  given,  but  given  in  a  way,  I  conceive  no  benefit  whatever  can  be  derived. 

80t2.  Are  you  speaking  generally  of  all,  or  of  some  particular  instances? — Quite 
generally. 
8018.  As  falling  within  your  own  observation? — Yes. 

8014.  With  no  exceptions  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that;  there  are  clergymen  in  the  Island 
whose  exertions  are  beyond  all  pra  se. 

8015.  What  is  the  time  which  is  allowed  for  the  instruction  ? — I  believe,  to  answer  th%t 
question  universally,  one  hour  per  week. 

8016.  On  a  week-day  or  Sunday? — On  the  week-day;  it  is  generally  arraaged  in  this 
way ;  one  estate,  or  more,  is  visited,  for  instance,  on  the  Monday,  one  or  more  on  the 
Tuesday,  one  or  more  on  the  Wednesday,  and  so  on ;  and  when  theie  is  time  to  allow  of 
a  second  visitation  of  the  same  estate,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is. done;  but  I  think  the  whole 
system  is  perfectly  inadequate  to  any  thing  beneficial. 

8017.  Have  you  known  any  estate  which  has  been  for  any  length  of  time  under  this 
eystem  of  instruction  ? — Yes,  more  than  one. 

8018.  Have  you  seen  the  effects  resulting  from  that?-— No  beneficial  effects. 

80t9.  There  has  been  no  progress  made? — ^Nothing  equal  to  that  which  has  been  pro- 
fessed. 

8020.  How  is  it  as  compared  with  instruction  given  on  other  plans  ? — ^Nothing  like  it. 

8021  Not  only  in  reading  and  writing,  but  in  the  eeneral  appearance  of  the  negroes 
and  in  their  character,  there  has  been  no  progress  ? — (Tomparatively  none. 

8022.  Are  you  aware  of  the  conduct  of  tlie  negroes  during  the  recent  insurrection,  on 
the  estates  attended  by  the  clergvmen  to  whom  you  refer? — I  know  that  the  names  of  two 
esM^tes  to  which  I  particularly  advert  are  not  among  those  estates  that  were  excited. 

8023.  You  have  not  heard  that  the  negroes  upon  those  estates  carried  on  the  cultivar 
Uon  themselves  during  the  period  when  their  overseers  were  absent  ? — On  many  estates  I 
know  that  they  did. 

8024.  You  said  you  discovered  that  your  own  slaves  had  been  very  severely  punished, 
and  that  without  your  knowledge,  when  you  were  there  ? — Yes. 

8025.  Do  you  believe,  fit>m  the  system  practised  in  Jaxiia\caL)\3ck<^\.  «e*9^\^  ^x^^i^^'^^'^ 
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may  take  place  withoat  the  knovvledge  of  the  owner  or  the  attorney  F — I  am  perfectly  sore 
of  it. 

8026.  Weie  you  the  owner  of  a  slave  named  Eleanor  James? — Indeed  I  was. 

8027.  Was  she  punished  ? — Most  brutally. 

8028.  Was  she  punished  by  order  of  persons  not  resident  on  your  estate? — Punished 
by  order  of  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  estate,  for  going  to  ask  for  the  payment  for  a 
pi(^  she  had  sold  him. 

8029.  Did  she  obtain  any  redress? — ^None  whatever. 

8030.  Were  you  in  the  Island  at  the  time  ? — ^No,  but  I  received  the  account,  and  laid 
it  before  the  Colonial  Office. 

8031.  Were  the  persons  who  committed  that  outrage  in  any  way  punished? — ^Notin 
any  way  whatever. 

8032.  From  the  knowledge  you  have  of  the  general  system  on  different  plantations,  do 
you  think  an  ordinary  inquirer  going  to  those  plantations  would  understand  the  extent  or 
degree  of  the  punishment  generally  inflicted  ? — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  man  might 
go  and  live  a  month  upon  an  estate,  and  be  as  ignorant  of  what  was  done  upon  the  estate 
as  if  he  were  at  home  in  England. 

8033.  If  he  made  any  inquiries,  must  he  not  make  those  inquiries  of  the  overseer  or 
book-keeper  himself? — ^Yes. 

8034.  Would  it  not  be  considered  an  improper  intrusion  on  his  part  if  he  went  and 
examined  the  negroes? — One  which  would  be  resented  immediately.     I  have  eone  upon 
an  estate  myself  at  the  wish  of  the  proprietor,  wi»h  the  authority  of  the  attorney.    I  have    I 
been  round  with  the  overseer,  and  have  failed  at  last  in  seeing  the  people. 

8035.  Is  the  interior  of  a  plantation  cautiously  closed  against  the  observation  of  per- 
sons who  might  wish  to  visit  it  ? — ^There  is  no  particular  caation  used  that  I  am  aware  of; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  person  to  find  out  what  is  doing  upon 
an  estate. 

8036.  May  not  an  attorney  or  an  overseer  exercise  severe  and  tyrannical  power  with- 
out the  possibility  of  its  beinf^  known  to  the  public,  and  without  any  likelihood  of  his 
sustaining  any  punishment  ? — Decidedly. 

8037.  Might  it  go  so  far  as  that  the  lives  of  the  negroes  might  be  sacrificed  to  the  cru- 
elties of  the  overseer,  without  the  possibility  of  obtaining  justice  against  him  ? — ^I  have 
reason  to  know  that  that  was  done  while  I  was  in-  the  Island. 

8038.  Slave  evidence  was  not  at  that  time  admissible,  was  It  ? — No,  it  was  not,  and 
there  was  the  difficulty. 

8039.  Was  not  the  admission  of  slave  evidence,  in  your  opinion,  a  material  alteration 
in  that  respect? — Decidedly  it  was. 

8040.  Are  you  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  slave  evidence  is  admitted  under  the  law? 
— ^Not  exactly. 

8041.  Do  you  think  a  Commander-in-Chief  visiting  through  the  Island,  or  an  Admiral 
upon  the  station  making  the  usual  routine  of  visits,  unless  he  took  very  particular  pains 
indeed,  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  slaves  on  a  plantation  ? — I  think 
the  idea  is  perfectly  absurd  of  his  obtaining  any  knowledge  at  all. 

8042.  Supposing  he  took  considerable  pains,  would  he  find  difficulty  ? — ^The  greatest 
difficulty. 

8043.  You  say  that  from  experience  ? — From  my  own  experience  I  know  it  to  be  so.       / 

8044.  What  was  the  conduct  of  your  negroes  during  the  rebellion,  so  far  as  you  haw 
heard  ? — Perfectly  quiet  and  satisfactory ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  tAovement  among 
them  in  any  way. 

8045.  At  one  period,  when  you  were  there,  you  began  to  introduce  schools  for  their 
instruction  ? — Immediately  after  I  returned. 

8046.  What  was  the  gCRcral  itnpression  upon  the  public  mind  when  you  began  to  intro- 
duce those  schools;  what  was  held  forth  with  respect  to  you? — I  was  set  forth  in  the 
papers  as  an  enemy  to  to  the  Colony ;  I  was  told,  if  I  meant  to  burn  down  my  own 
estate,  I  had  no  right  to  burn  down  those  of  others. 

8047.  Were  not  there  some  infamous  ribald rous  libels  published  in  the  papers  against 
you  and  your  family  ? — ^Yes,  there  were,  most  infarnous. 

8048.  You  do  not  speak  of  all  the  papers? — No,  one  particular  paper;  it  was  pat  into 
my  hand  when  I  was  coming  home ;  I  think  a  more  filthy  libel  was  never  puolished 
against  an  unoffending  female. 

8049.  Did  you  find  your  slaves  ou  ai\^  occasion  so  grateful  for  your  attention,  that 
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hey  were  billing  vol«ntarily  to  labour  for  you  under  any  emergency  ? — I  had  some  very 
strong  instances  of  their  willingness  to  labour  to  bring  up  the  estate. 

8050.  To  show  their  gratitude  ?— Just  so ;  most  gratifying  instances. 
.    8051.  Did  they  ever  voluntarily  offer  to  give  up  their  own  time? — ^They  did. 

8052.  On  which  estate  was  that  ? — Salt  Savannah. 
'.  8053.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which  they  made  that  offer  P — It  was 
Dn  Mr.  Farquharson*s  taking  possession  as  attorney:  he  went  there  with  a  gentleman 
belonging  to  the  next  estate,  and  the  negroes  came  up  to  him  in  a  body,  and  said  that 
they  were  ashamed  that  he  should  take  possession  of  the  estate  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  then  was ;  that  they  were  really  hurt  that  he  should  come  and  find  the  estate  in  such  a 
condition ;  it  passed  off,  but  at  night  the  slaves  came  together  in  a  body,  and  said  that 
they  were  so  hurt  at  the  condition  in  which  the  estate  then  was,  that  they  Would  give  up 
their  Saturdays  till  it  was  put  in  order ;  and  since  that  time  the  work  of  the  estate  has 
been  carried  on,  to  use  the  expression  of  my  attorney,  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

8054.  Was  that  bad  condition  of  the  estate  immediately  consequent  upon  Mr.  Taylor's 
management  ? — Yes. 

8055.  Have  you  ever  known  an  instance  of  your  slaves,  when  they  have  been  stimu- 
lated by  a  spirit  of  rivalship,  working  with  extraordinary  diligence? — I  have;  one  very 
extraordinary  proof  of  it,  which  was  this;  my  negroes  on  Salt  Savannah  were,  as  well  as 
my  other  negroes,  the  subjects  of  taunt  and  rebuke  from  the  system  I  had  adopted  towards 
them;  they  are  pointed  at,  "There  goes  one  of  Massa  Wild  man's  nigsjers." 

8056.  By  the  slaves  on  the  other  estates  ? — Yes  ;  that  they  are  aft  free,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  work,  and  my  slaves  complain  that  they  are  made  wretched  by  the  taunts  of 
the  other  slaves;  but  on  the  occasion  alluded  to  I  was  making  a  line  fence  at  Salt 
Savannah,  and  my  then  overseer  had  to  furnish,  I  think,  sixty  or  seventy  slaves  to  dig  a 
trench,  and  throw  up  a  fence  between  my  estate  and  Puscy  Hall;  Pusey  Hall  furnishing 
the  same  number  of  negroes,  he  said,  "Now  you  are  called  worthless;  it  is  said  that  you 
will  not  work ;  that  your  master  has  done  away  with  the  whip,  and  you  will  not  work  ; 
the  Pusey  Hall  people  wotk  with  the  whip;  you  must  let  them  see  what  you  can  do." 
'Ihe  people  set  to  work  in  such  good  earnest,  that,  before  the  day  was  out,  it  was  com- 
plained all  the  way  down  the  line,  by  the  Pusey  Hall  people,  that  the  Salt  Savannah 
people  would  kill  them  if  they  went  on  so. 

8057.  The  system  of  the  whip  was  practised  there,  but  not  on  your  estate  ? — Just  so. 

8058.  You  have  disused  the  appearance  of  the  whip  in  the  field? — It  is  now;  it  was 
not  when  1  was  there. 

8059.  And  with  success  ? — With  perfect  success. 

8060.  How  long  has  that  been  so? — It  has  not  been  used  since  I  went  out;  it  was  car* 
ried  into  the  field  ;  then  a  very  old  negro,  who  had  been  the  head  man  a  great  number  of 
years,  begged  I  would  not  take  it  away  from  the  driver,  because  it  kept  up  his  authority ; 
and  he  undertook  that  it  should  not  be  used  at  all  if  [  would  let  it  be  carried  into  the  ield, 
and  I  agreed  to  it;  but  since  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  stopped  its  being  carried  into  the  field. 

8061.  What  is  the  course  under  Mr.  Farquharson's  management? — I  believe  it  has  not 
been  brought  back,  for  he  has  as  great  a  horror  of  it  as  1  have. 

8062.  It  was  understood  at  that  time  on  your  estate  that  in  cases  in  which  they  did  not 
conduct  themselves  properly  you  reserved  to  yourself  the  right  of  punishment  ? — Deci- 
dedly so. 

8063.  And  that  is'now  the  same  ? — Yes. 

8064.  The  question  refers  to  the  deficiency  of  labour? — No,  for  crimes. 

8065.  Are  you  understood  by  your  negroes  to  have  renounced  the  power  of  using  the 
whip  for  deficiency  in  labour  ? — ^I  cannot  tell  what  their  understanding  is 

8066.  Supposing  any  negro  went  away  from  the  ground  and  went  into  his  own  house 
and  did  not  work  when  he  ought,  would  that  be  a  case  in  which  you  would  consider  that 
you  would  not  inflict  punishment? — He  would  be  punished  decidedly,  but  not  by  the 
whip,  either  by  locking  up  or  deprivation  of  indulgences,  or  in  some  way ;  but  he  would 
not  be  flogged  for  it. 

8067.  Or  if  he  did  not  execute  the  task  appointed  ? — ^Just  so. 

8068.  You  reserve  a  power  and  opportunity  of  using  the  whip  for  crimes  and  offences 
-^I  do,  and  that  they  distinctly  understand. 

8069.  As  distinguished  from  the  non-performance  of  labour  ? — ^Yes. 

8070.  You  were  not  in  Jamaica  when  the  practice  of  carrying  the  whip  in  the  field 
was  left  off  on  your  estate  ? — I  was  not. 
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8071 .  Did  you  receive  any  account  when  it  was  first  left  off  on  the  estate  of  any  per- 
ceptible difference  P — None  whatever;  Mr.  Taylor  adopted  it  the  moment  of  my  coming 
away. 

8072.  Mr.  Taylor's  management  led  to  the  destruction  of  yoar  crop  P — ^Yes,  or  laAer 
his  neglect  of  management. 

8073.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  the  whip  is  not  now  carried  in  the  field? 
—I  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  not 

8074.  Looking  to  the  quiet  conduct  of  your  slaves  during  the  late  rebellion,  te  tlie 
alacrity  they  have  shown  to  the  offer  voluntarily  of  their  Saturdiys,  and  their  diligence  in 
working  against  the  Pusey  Hall  Estate,  do  you  not  think  they  are  operated  upon  by  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  like  other  human  beings  ? — Decidedly. 

8075.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  in  case  of  emancipation  the  negroes  would 
be  unwilling  to  work? — I  think  so. 

8076.  Does  your  opinion  rest  upon  the  great  plenty  and  fertility  of  the  soil  in  Jamaica? 
— ^In  some  measure,  certainly. 

8077.  So  that  you  think  there  would  be  an  absence  of  that  stimulus  which  induces  peo- 
ple to  work  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

8078.  In  your  judgment  is  that  the  great  impediment  to  working  for  wages  in  Jamaica? 
— iThaty  added  to  the  natural  indolence  of  the  negro  character,  and  the  listlessness  induced 
by  the  climate. 

8079.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  negro  character  is  naturally  veiy  indolent,  or  do  yoa 
think  that  arises  principally  from  the  climate  P — Both  combined,  1  should  say ;  I  hive 
worked  myself  in  the  garden  with  a  stout  negro,  who  has  complained  that  if  1  made  my 
field  negroes  work  in  that  way,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  I  should  not  have 
a  negro  alive. 

8080.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  kept  on  working  in  that  kind  of  way  longf— No^ 
that  is  impossible. 

8081.  Have  you  not  knovm  that  when  a  negro  has  been  employed  for  liis  own  benefit 
he  has  exhibited  a  great  degree  of  energy  and  diligence  ? — Yes. 

8082.  Have  you  not  known  that  when  he  has  been  going  to  market  he  has  carried  upon 
his  head  an  immense  load,  which  you  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  made  him  cany? 
—I  should  not  certainly  under  the  feeling  of  humanity ;  in  feet  no  force  could  have 
made  him  take  it  up. 

8083.  But  it  being  for  his  own  benefit  he  voluntarily  did  the  work? — ^Yes;  my  Ute 
attorney,  Mr.  Philips,  told  me  that  when  he  was  overseer  of  Camanas  Estate  he  set  the 
people  task-work,  and  that  they  got  it  over  about  two  o'clock;  that  then  they  s«t  off  to 
Kingston,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night  in  excess ;  and  that  a  com- 
plaint was  made  to  him  by  the  driver,  that  if  he  went  on  with  that  system  he  would  ruin 
the  estate,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  on  that  account 

8084.  In  the  case  of  the  negroes  carrying  those  heavy  weights,  they  were  Yoluntariiy 
exerting  themselves  for  their  own  benefit?— Yes. 

8085.  Was  there  an  absolute  necessity  for  their  making  that  exertion ;  would  they  hive 
starved  if  they  had  not  so  done  ? — By  no  means. 

8086.  Then  they  were  exerting  themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  benefit  than  mere 
absolute  maintenance? — Decidedly. 

8087.  In  point  of  fact,  is  it  not  true  that  the  negroes  in  their  present  enslaved  state  do 
exert  themselves  with  energy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  comforts  and  advantages  beyond    li 
necessaries  of  subsistence  ? — Certainly.  .  ' 

8088.  Supposing  they  do  so  exert  themselves  for  twenty-five  days  for  their  comfort,  is  ;  k 
there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  so  exert  themselves  for  thirty-five  days  ? — No,  cer-  )» 
tainly  not  i  (oi 

8089.  The  same  motive  would  exist  ? — Yes.  !  i 

8090.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  particular  limit  in  that  respect  which  attaches  to  the  '\k 
negro  race  differently  from  other  people? — By  no  means.  ■  ; 

8091.  If  by  experience  your  people  have  been  found  to  labour  on  in  order  to  procure       ; 
advantages  and  comforts  much  beyond  their  maintenance,  why  should  they  not  go  on  with    !  ig 
increased  energy  and  labour,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  wealth ;  why  should  not  the 
negroes  be  operated  upon  by  the  same  causes? — I  see  no  reason  particularly.  -•  t^ 

8092.  Does  not  his  industry,  when  he  has  worked  on  his  own  account,  lay  some  groond 
for  the  supposition  that,  if  you  increase  the  motive,  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  ? — In  many  cases  I  have  no  doubt  they  would. 

8093.  You  have  spoken  of  cases  of  \aaV-wot\LViWft  \lv^  negroes  have  shown  extraordi- 
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nary  tnem^  but  have  afterwards  entered 

inalmotediB  religion^  might  it  not  be  rer 

tbe  MDie  time  alMtain  from  those  excesses 

a  few  jearsy  if  the  system  adopted  oti  ray  estates  be  followed  up  with  success,  I  shoald 

DOt  have  the  iMtt  duhiclination  to  the  Government  declaring  the  slaves  upon  the  estates 

all  firee. 

8094.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  common  with  persons  who  work  very  hard,  in  London, 
joameymen  and  so  forth,  that  after  labouring  till  Saturday  night,  thev  give  way  to  habits 
of  intoxication  on  Sunday,  and  do  not  work  on  Monday  r— I  know  that 

8095.  Does  not  their  conduct  very  much  resemble  that  of  those  slaves  you  referred  toF 
—Very  much,  certainly. 

8096.  Did  yon  ever  observe  the  general  conduct  of  the  free  people  of  colour,  in  King- 
ston, for  instance,  the  mechanics,  cabinet- makers  and  so  on,  tnat  they  were  industrious 
until  they  had  got  their  money ;  and  that,  having  received  the  price  of  the  furniture  sold, 
they  then  did  not  resume  working  until  they  were  called  upon  to  procure  money  again  to 
supply  their  wants ;  were  their  habits  those  of  continuous  industry,  or  industry  only  on 
the  pressure  of  a  want  of  money  ? — I  cannot  speak  from  experience  upon  that  point,  but 
my  opinion  would  be  that  it  was  not  continuous  labour. 

8097.  From  what  you  have  known  or  heard  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country,  the 
cotton  spinners  and  a  great  body  of  artizans  who  are  paid  at  the  conclusion  of  their  task* 
work,  do  you  believe  mat  the  habits  of  the  free  blacks  are  different  from  those  of  artizans, 
white  men  in  this  country;  who,  receiving  sums  of  money  after  hard  work,  look  for  an  in- 
terval of  enjoyment,  and  even  of  excess? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference;  the 
diflerenee  is  to  be  made  by  religions  instruction,  and  that  alone.  If  proper  religious  in- 
struction were  ffiven  to  the  people,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  the  slightest  oaoffer  in 
emancipating  Uie  whole  of  them ;  but,  in  their  present  uninformed  state,  I  do  think  It 
would  be  the  destruction  of  the  people  and  the  Island  altogether. 

8098.  Is  there  not  this  difference  oetween  those  who  work  for  task  in  this  country,  and 
artizans  who  shall  have  been  emancipated  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  that  the  quantity  of 
labour  neoessarv  to  the  providing  for  every  essential  gratification  is  much  less  in  those 
Colonies,  and  tnat  therefore  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  year  would  be  required  to  pio- 
vide  for  their  enjoyment f — Certainly;  I  stated  that  on  the  former  day's  examination. 

8099.  You  have  spoken  of  religious  instruction ;  supposing  pecuniary  means  to  be 
furnished,  and  an  ample  number  m  competent  and  zealous  teachers  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  state  in  what  period  of  time  vou  think  the  negroes  might  fidrly  be 
rendered  competent  masters  of  religious  knowledge  ? — ^That  depends  so  much  upon  the 
ze&l  of  the  teachers,  and  the  capability  of  the  people,  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  give 
an  opinion  on. 

8100.  How  long  did  it  take  you,  upon  your  own  estate,  to  give  them  the  quantum  of 
religions  knowledge  they  now  possess  P — Although  a  great  exertion  has  been  used  upon 
mv  estates,  and  in  many  instances  the  progress  made  by  the  negroes  has  been  most  grati- 
fying and  satisfactory,  the  principal  benefit  has  been  denved,  I  consider,  by  young  people; 
but  1  have  instances  among  old  and  adults,  where  the  most  gratifying  benefit  has  been 
derived  by  them. 

8101.  Do  you  think  that  to  inculcate  religious  knowledge,  from  two  to  three  yeaii 
would  not  be  sufficient  when  it  was  given  by  zealous  instructors  P — Four  or  five  years,  I 
think,  would. 

8102.  And  if  a  proper  example  were  set  them,  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  bring 
them  to  a  state  of  morality  ? — If  you  could  get  rid  of  the  licentious  examples  set  them^ 
and  the  iniquities  into  which  they  are  led  by  those  over  them,  there  would  be,  I  doubt 
not,  great  progress. 

8103.  Are  the  overseers  and  people  over  them  married  people P — ^Almost  never;  I  say 
almost,  for  diere  are  two  or  three  instances  vri thin  my  knowledge. 

8104.  Do  you  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  overseers  should  be  married  men  P-^Yes. 

8105.  Ana  that  departure  from  the  rules  of  morality  should  be  visited  in  a  marked 
manner  P — ^Yes. 

8106.  Is  any  notice  taken  of  it  now  P— No;  married  people  are  refused  employment 
because  they  are  married  people. 

8107.  Have  you  known  instances  of  thatP — ^Yes. 

8108.  Persons  otherwise  of  respectable  conduct  P — ^Yes :  T  had  rather  a  distressing  let- 
.ter  from  a  man  who  was  married,  under  Mr.  Taylor's  auspices,  in  consequence  of  his  not 
being  able  to  get  employment. 

2  L 
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8109.  Do  yon  mean  to  nj,  that  in  Jamaica,  among  the  planten,  tho  employmeDt  of 
white  men  in  confidential  siloations,  luch  as  overseen  or  book-keepers,  if  married,  is  &. 
couraged  on  account  of  their  being  married  P — I  do. 

'  81 10.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  objection  ?•— That  is  more  than  I  can  possibly  ascer- 
tain ;  but  there  is  the  greatest  difficulty  and  objection  made  on  the  part  ofthe  planten  tQ 
married  people. 

8111.  Can  the  profligacy  of  the  overseer  or  the  book-keeper  with  the  female  sl&ves  oa  a 
plantation,  be  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  owner  ? — Far  from  it. 

.  8112.  Is  it  not  obviously  fatal  to  his  interest? — ^Very  materially;  I  have  known  the 
greatest  evils  happen,  and  have  known  them  upon  my  own  estate. 

8113.  It  being  clear  that  it  is  not  the  interest  of  the  owner  or  planter,  t^hat  can  be  the 
inducement  to  object  to  the  best  security  against  such  profligacy  f — ^The  system  of 
Jamaica,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  of  that  extremely  coriupt  nature,  that  the  very  instrao- 
tfon  of  the  negro  is  hindered  on  that  account :  if  the  negro  is  taught  morality,  he  can 
point  to  his  master  and  say,  "  You  tell  me  to  do  so  and  so,  but  what  do  you  do  your- 
self?" 

8114.  You  think  that  their  conduct  is  at  the  expense  of  theit  interest,  on  account  of 
their  favour  to  vice  ? — ^The  interest  does  not  exist  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  assumed;  I 
consider  the  interest  of  the  planter  and  the  interest  of  the  attorney  to  be  diametrically 
opposite,  and  I  think  that  is  the  destruction  of  our  West  India  property. 

'  8115.  Do  you  suppose  that  arises  from  a  belief,  that  encouraging  a  married  man  wotild 
lead  to  more  expense  in  the  maintenance  of  a  man  with  a  family? — It  may  be,  but  there 
can  be  no  such  mcreased  expense. 

8116.  The  fact  being  ascertained  to  your  own  general  satisfaction,  that  the  unmarried 
men  are  favoured,  will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  is  your  impression  of  thie  cause  of 
such  preference,  it  not  l>eing  the  interest  of  the  planter  in  your  opmion  ? — It  is  most  dif- 
ficult to  answer  that  question :  the  reproach  tvhich  would  be  cast  on  an  attorney  or  over- 
^r,  in  consequence  of  his  mode  of  life,  where  a  book-keeper  was  living  morally  as  a 
inarried  man,  I  consider  as  a  great  reason. 

8117.  Supposing  the  overseer  and  book-keeper  were  married  men,  wbiild  not  that  have 
a  good  efibct  ? — I  should  say  that  the  estate  would  go  on  a  great  deal  better,  and  that  the 
people  would  have  an  inducement  to  attend  to  their  duties,  which  they  now  have  not 

8118.  If  it  were  so  that  all  the  white  persons  employed  on  the  estate  were  married, 
there  would  cease  then  to  be  that  cause  to  deter  them  ? — Certadnly  there  would  be  under 
th^  present  system,  I  have  been  told,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  it  of  my  own  knowledge; 
many  have  been  mentioned  to  roe  aS  having  kept  women  on  every  estate  they  go  to. 

8119.  Do  you  refer  to  the  attorneys? — Yes. 

.  8120.  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  mean  to  explain  the  interest  of  the  attorney  being 
different  from  that  of  the  planter  ? — No,  by  no  means ;  in  most  cases  the  attorney  is  paid 
according  to  the  returns  he  makes  from  the  estate,  and  whether  that  return  is  made  by  tlie 
sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the  people,  tliey  do  not  care  one  halfpenny. 

8121.  You  do  not  intend  to  attribute  it  to  the  interest  of  the  attorney  being  difierent 
to  that  of  the  planter,  that  this  preference  was  shown  to  unmarried  men  P — ^No. 

8122.  If  the  circumstance  of  a  married  woman,  the  -wife  of  the  overseer,  or  Ihe^fe  of 
the  book-keeper,  residing  upon  the  property,  might  lead  to  habits  of  greater  care  of  the 
children,  it  may  be  presumed  there  would  be  a  greater  probability  of  returns  from  the 
property  ? — ^Yes. 

8123.  So  that  the  attorney,  being  benefited  in  proportion  to  the  returns,  would  have  an 
Interest  in  conducting  the  estate  in  a  way  most  beneficial?— The  misfortune  of  the  manage- 
ment is,  that  even  proprietors  going  out  to  Jamaica,  have  their  eye  constantly  fixed  on  home; 
even  men  who  never  can  think  to  see  England  again,  always  look  to  it  as  home,  and  injmost 
instances  they  will  not  provide  themselves  really  with  the  comforts  of  life,  tinder  ^e  idea 
that  at  any  moment  they  may  leave  it  all  to  come  to  England;  the  overseer  begins  entirely 
upon  that  system ;  and  my  own  overseer,  a  very  respectable  young  man,  gave  that  as  the 
reason  why  he  could  not  follow  the  instructions  I  gave  him,  that  he  mi^t,  at  any  mo- 
ment, lose  his  overseership  under  me;  that  while  he  was  out  of  work,  he  was  obliged  tP 
live  on  the  neighbouring  overseers ;  that,  if  he  lost  that  connexion,  he  should  be  rained. 

8124.  Will  you  recall  to  your  recollection  what  you  may  have  heard  to  have  been  the 
case  at  the  period  when  there  was  a  greater  number  of  proprietors  actually  resident  in  the 
country,  married  men  with  their  families ;  have  you  any  reasons  for  knowing  that  the 

practice  of  having  white  persons  in  the  situations  of  overseers  or  book-keepers,  married 
persons,  prevailed  then  to  a  greater  exleul \!tv^ii  vl  W%  done  since? — I  believe  it  did  not 
8125.  Has  there  ever  occuned  to  ^ou,  xYv-aX  ^X  W^Nxox^  qV  '^^  ^^<(Si^<(s<l  \3wr  existing 
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which  led  to  a  greater  number  of  whites  being  to  be  found  oaettates  than  were  necestarj 
for  its  cultiTation  in  order  to  procure  a  saving  of  taxes,  there  was  at  that  period  a  more 
considerable  number  of  white  females  in  the  class  of  life  likely  to  marry  overseers  and 
book-keepers  than  there  have  been  ever  since  ? — I  do  not  think  there  was  any  difference. 

8126.  Supposing  that  system  of  instruction  you  were  speaking  of  to  be  introduced 
upon  an  estate,  how  many  hours  do  you  think  employed  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  effectual  to  the  negroes  P — The 
plan  I  adopted,  in  order,  if  possiole,  not  to  be  a  loser  by  the  plan,  because  it  would 
nave  been  a  great  assistance  if  I  could  have  said  to  other  planters  my  returns  had  not 
£Edlen  off  in  consequence ;  the  plan  I  adopted  was  this :  I  established  an  infant  school, 
and  I  kept  the  little  children  all  day ;  the  gang  or  class  above  them  I  took  for  a  couple 
of  hours  in  the  morning  and  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  the  second  gang  I  took 
for  one  hour  a  day  out  of  my  time,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  stay  one  hour  out 
of  their  time;  as  they  did  not  work  for  themselves,  it  was  rest  to  them  being  in  the 
school ;  theu  the  adults  were  under  no  regular  system  of  instruction,  except  on  the  Sun- 
day ;  but  on  Pepine  estate,  and  also  on  Salt  Savannah,  many  of  the  adults  would  come 
durinff  the  shell-blow,  and  at  night,  for  instruction,  voluntarily. 

8127.  Considering  the  probable  advantage  to  be  derived  from  religious  instruction  and 
improvement  in  morals,  do  not  you  think  that  the  time  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  to '  the  negroes  that  instruction  would  be  no  ultimate  loss  to  the 
master  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  at  all. 

8128.  Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  think  the  slaves  might  be  educated  and  reliiciously 
instructed,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  the  master  be  no  poorer  P — [  am  perfecdy  con- 
yincedofthat 

8129.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  acquaintance  with  emancipated  slaves  P — Only  in 
one  or  two  cases. 

8130.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  a  proposition  being  made  to  an  emancipated 
slave  that  he  would  work  for  hirep — I  cannot  say  that  I  do  positively,  except  in  my  own 
case ;  I  emancipated  one,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  working  for  hire  on  the  estate, 
which  he  did. 

8131»  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  free  blacks  at  all  P— Yes. 

8132.  Are  they  increasing  in  wealth  and  prosperity  P — Yes,  I  think  they  are. 

8133.  Through  the  medium  of  their  own  mdustry  P — Yes. 

8134.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  people  of  colour  at  all  P — ^Yes. 

8135.  Are  they  augmenting  their  wealth  p — I  think  they  are. 
6136.  To  a  considerable  extent  P — ^To  a  considerable  extent. 

8137.  Do  not  they  acquire  that  wealth  principally  by  their  own  exertions  P — I  should 
think  not  principally,,  more  from  legacies  and  gifts. 

8138.  Do  they  acquire  it  more  from  legacies  and  gifts  than  the  white  people  acquire 
it?  Yes,  I  think  they  do,  because  it  is  a  constant  habit  where  men  have  been  living  with 
women  in  this  way,  when  they  go  home  to  give  them  a  house  or  property  of  that  kind ;  a 
Teiy  large  proportion  of  the  property  in  the  island  is,  I  conceive,  getting  into  the  hands 
of  peo|de  of  colour  from  that  cause. 

8139.  Is  it  not  the  common  custom  also  for  white  people  to  give  their  children  pro- 
perty P — Yes,  of  course. 

8140. — Do  you  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  respective  number,  the  people  of 
colour  acquire  more  property,  by  gift  or  devise,  than  the  whites  by  the  same  means  P — 
Certainly  not;  I  did  not  unuersiand  the  question. 

8141.  Supposing  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  were  strictly  enforced,  and 
that  ample  means  were  provided,  not  only  for  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  but  for  dedicating 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  day  to  religious  instruction  universally  throughout  tho 
island,  and  steadily  on  every  Sunday,  in  what  time  do  you  believe  the  black  population 
would  be  adequately  instructed,  in  such  way  as  to  render  it  safe  to  emancipate  them  P — 
I  do  not  think  it  would  take  a  long  time,  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  exactly  witiiin 
what  limit. 

8142.  You  said  that  you  thought  your  own  people  were  not  yet  quite  fit  for  emanci- 
pation P — I  say  decidedly  not. 

8143.  How  long  have  you  been  at  work  in  improving  their  religious  condition  P — J 
think  since  1826. 

8144.  The  same  pains  have  not  been  taken,  generally,  on  other  estates  throughout  tlic 
island  P — ^Very  few  admit  it  at  all. 

8145.  How  do  you  think  that  five  years  of  \nslTOcV\0Ti\)axcwJ5jci^\ix^'ft\'s^'a^^ 

pare  ibe  whole  for  emancipation,  when  your  own  aite  ivol  ipt^^^x^^,  ^cwlVsnycv^'^^'^^^^ 
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y«un  preparing  them  7— The  question  wm  pot  fopporiiig  adequate  instruction  wai  grrcn, 
and  was  adopted  unirersallf. 

8146.  Then  the  queatioii  retums*  can  jou  in  five  yean  educate  the  whole  popala- 
tioB  ?^-l  particularlv  pointed  out  that  the  chiklrea  would  be  the  pefaons  who  wouM 
receive  this  greatest  benefit. 

8147.  If  expense  had  been  no  object^  do  yon  think  you  could,  in  the  lime  you  have 
employed  on  the  subject*  have  brought  them  to  a  condition  in  which  it  womld  hafu  been 
safe  to  have  emancipated  them  ? — I  do  not  know  that  1  can  say  decidedly  that  1  could. 

8148.  How,  then,  can  you  suppose  that  five  years'  education,  all  over  the  island,  would 
bring  the  whole  population  into  a  state  to  be  generally  emancipated  f — If  it  were  unive^ 
sally  adopted,  it  would  be  carried  on  with  greater  care  than  any  individual  could  arrive 
at,  being  thwarted  at  every  turn. 

8149.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  period  of  time  which  would  enable  an  individual, 
having  at  heart  very  much  the  object  in  view,  to  bring  his  slaves  up  to  the  Bioral  state  in 
which  he  thinks  emancipation  could  be  safely  conferred,  would  enable  the  whole  popula- 
tion, with  that  general  superintendence  only  which  might  be  expected  upon  a  larjte 
sur&ce  to  be  brought  up  to  the  same  state  ? — ^Decidedly  not ;  the  whole  population  6ould 
not  be  so  zealous  upon  that  one  point  as  individuals  would  be. 

8150.  Do  you  think  it  possible,  by  that  plan  of  education,  to  raise  them  fromi  the  state 
in  which  the  population  is,  to  the  state  in  which  they  could  be  safely  emancipated  ?— 

■  Under  existing  circumstances  decidedly  not. 

8151.  Under  no  provisions  for  instruction  ? — Not  utider  existing  circumstances. 

8152.  What  circumstances  do  you  refer  to  ^— To  the  objection  felt  to  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  planters. 

8153.  Supposing  that  to  be  overcome,  do  you  conceive  it  possible  in  five  yean  to 
completely  to  change  the  population  as  that  it  would  be  safe  r — ^No. 

8154.  Do  you  consider  the  time  you  have  stated  you  have  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion to  l>e  sufficient,  supposing  it  were  adopted  as  cordially  by  other  proprietors  in 
Jamaica  as  it  is  by  yourself  ?-— It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  that  it  would ;  in  a  small 
community  great  success  may  attend  the  labour  used ;  in  another  part  the  same  snccee 
may  not  attend  it. 

8155.  You  consider  a  rather  more  than  ordinarily  state  of  moral  control  over  the  slaves 
to  be  necessary,  for  the  population  before  they  are  exposed  to  the  chances  of  such'  a  tnn- 
sition  ?— I  think  they  should  have  a  decided  knowledge  of  religious  principle  and  practice. 

8156.  And  a  habit  of  acting  upon  it? — Yes. 

8157.  You  suppose  there  is  more  than  usual  temptation  to  indolence  in  that  country, 
where  the  necessaries,  and  even  the  superfluities  of  life,  are  so  easily  acquired,  and  where 
the  climate  favours  inactivity  ? — Yes. 

8158.  You  hope  to  counteract,  in  some  degree,  the  influence  of  those  circumstances  f— 
Yes. 

8159.  If  you  could  suppose  a  considerable  class  not  in  a  state  of  slavery  previously, 
and  not  having  to  pass  into  a  new  state  of  freedom,  would  you  not  require  a  less  degree 
of  religious  instruction,  and  a  less  degree  of  moral  restraint,  imparted  to  keep  down  that 
class  of  persons,  than  you  would  to  those  who,  being  in  a  state  of  slavery,  have  to  pais 
-into  a  new  state,  namely,  that  of  freedom  ?-^I  should,  from  the  cause  I  have  stated;  I 

conceive  that  the  slave  has  no  adequate  idea  what  freedom  is.    When  I  came  home  from 
Jamaica,  a  little  girl,  whom  my  sister  brought  home  from  the  island,  was  astonished  to 
■see  a  white  woman  selling  fish :  they  cannot  fancy  a  white  woman  working; 

8160.  If  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Resolutions  of  both  Houaei  of  PsHia- 
ment  in  this  country  in  the  year  1823,  adequate  means  of  religious  instruction  had  been 
supplied,  and  every  Sabbath  dedicated  in  the  way  pointed  out  in  the  former  question,  do 
you  believe  that  the  black  population  at  this  moment  would  either  have  been  periectly 
ready,  or  nearly  ready,  for  the  great  boon  of  emancipat«on?-^-If  the  system  of  religious 
instruction  had  been  zealously  undertaken  by  all  parties  at  the  time  mentioned,  my  own 
opinion  is,  that  I  should  not  have  had  the  slightest  objection  to  all  ray  own  slaves  being 
declared  tree. 

8161.  Has  any  marked  or  great  increase  of  exertion  taken  place  in  supplying  religions 
instruction  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  since  the  passing  of  those  Kesolutions  ? — No. 

8162.  Has  thefa  been  marked  increase  of  exertion  in  any  quarter?— Yes ;  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  have  been  exceedin$(ly  active  since  that  time. 

8 J 63,  When  you  say  the  Churdi  Missionary  Society,  do  you  confine  it  to  that  body? 
— Oh,  no. 
0164.  To  whom  do  you  extend  it?— \  s>\ow\^  ex\«Ddc\\.^wiVti^^iwa«K^^ 
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8 1 65.  Great  exertipns  baye.  beea  made  by  sectamns  io  kmlniet  the  people f — Cerkainl j. 

8166.  On  the  part  of  the  Established  Church  has  there  been -any  great  increase  of 
exertion  in  the  Ulaiklof  Jamaica? — If  1  were  to  give  a  candid  opimon,  I  think  the 
appointoK^t  oitj^  Qif^Qp  ^  ^7  mataiiaiiy  ittpediad  tba'pro^riass  x>f  instruction'^  in 
Jamaica. 

8167.  Are.yoKca  Pi««Atar,pr.a  iinetiiber  of  the  Establish^  ChoiGh  f-— A'veryc  zealous 
iDBBiber'of  the  Estah^shed  Chords  and  vary  much  opposed  in  some  respects  to-  tlie 
Dissenters. 

8168.  Yet,  being  yonrself  ,a  nalous  member  of  the  Established  CkurcK  having 
knowledge  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  since  the  passing  of  thete  Hesolntiens,  and  since 
the  appointment  of  the  Bishop,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  you  arrive,  that  religious 
instruction  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England  has  advanced  or  retrograded  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  r — ^It  has  not  advanced  in  any  degree  at  all  adequate  to  the  expense 
of  the  new  establishment 

8169.  You  state  that  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  has,  upon  the  whole,  formed  an 
impediment,  will  you  assign  your  reasons  P— -The  bishop  has  thought  it  dangerous  to 
interfere  wim  the  vices  of  the  people ;  he  has  noa  proceeded  at  once  to  endeavour  to  do 
afray  with  the  gross  immoralities  he  witnessed,  but  he  has  rather  thought  it  necessary  to 
temporizey,  and  to  leave  them  in  their  present  state. 

8170.  Whqn  yoi^  say  he  has. thought  it'  necessary  to  temporize  with  the  vices  of  the 
people,  do  you  mean  of  the  whole  population,  white  and  black,  or  with  any  distinction  of 
colour  ?— The  wl^ole  papulation,  white  And  blaok ;  when  he  has  known  instances  of  gross 
immorality,  he  has  not  set  his  fiice  against  them  in  tlie  way  I  connder  a  Christian  bishop 
ongfat  to  have  done. 

8171.  Not  adverting  to  particular  instances,  but  speaking  generally  of  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment,  and  the  sectariao  teachers  in  Jamaica,  during 
your  stay,  consistently  with  your  own  knowledge,  you  being  a  member  of  the  Establish- 
laeot,  with  all  your  pr^udices  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church,  which  should  you  say 
were  the  most  efficient  teachers  of  the  black  population,  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment 
or  the  sectarians  ? — The  sectarians  decidedly ;  they  give  themselves  up  very  devotedly  to 
the  work,  and  in  many  iustances  have  been  eminently  successful. 

8172.  Adverting  to  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  the  sectarian  ministers, 
which  were  the  most  pure? — £  do  not  know  of  any  case  of  immorakty  among  the 
aectarians. 

8173.  Doyou  know  any  among  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Churchy  not  mentioning 
names  ? — I  do. 

8174.  Do  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge? —  I  speak  from  what  I  have  heard; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

8175.  You  have  spoken  of  the  exertions  of  the  ministers  under  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  are  they  inferior  to  the  sectarians  ? — Some  of  them  are  far  superior^  but  we  alsa 
employ  meu  of  colour  when  we  can  get  respectable  moral  people. 

8176.  When  you  say  the  Church  of  England  have  done  nothing  in- promoting  the  reh*- 
gioui  instruction  of  the  negroes,  do  you  mean  to  apply  that  to  the  Chuitih  Missionary 
2k>ciety  ?— I  did  not  state  thaU 

8177.  The  exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  did  emanate  from  Ae  members 
of  the  Church  of  England? — ^They  do  solely ;  they  do  not  admit  Dissenters  among  them. 

8178.  Their  exertions  have  been  considerable  ? — Very  considerable  and  very  successful. 

8179.  In  speaking  of  the  immorality  or  the  improper  lives  of  the  clergy,  are 
vou  speaking  of  them  generally  as  a  class,  or  only  of  particular  instances  ? — Particular 
instances. 

8180.  You  do  not  mean  to  apply  that  generally  to  the  class  ? — Undoubtedly  not ;  I 
4iould  be  very  sorry  it  should  be  so  understood. 

8181.  Do  you  speak  of  those  now  in  the  island,  or  those  you  have  known  there 
previously  ?— Both. 

8182.  Speaking  of  them  as  a  body^  do  you  mean  ta  say  theie  are  more  instances  of 
immorality  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this  coun« 
try  of  an  equal  number  ? — I  should  think  there  were. 

8183.  You  are  aware  probably,  that  in  particular  instances  of  immorality,  there  ha& 
been  a  want  of  power  in  the  English  Churcn  to  remove  persons  of  that  kind  ? — [  am. 

8184.  If  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  were  devoted  to  their  duties,  would  they 
have  adequate  employment  for  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  the  white  population  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

8185.  lie  number  committed  to  their  charge  vvou\d  iioX>a«  ^m^cSktiV.  \.^  ^\s\^^^  "^^^sssX 
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— No,  I  think  not;  one  of  the  most  active  ministers  we  had  was  the  minister  in  St.Tlioroas- 
in-lhe-East,  and  the  diiTerence  he  made  in  that  population  was  perfectly  incredible. 

8186.  Do  you  refer  to  Mr.  Trew?— Yes. 

6187.  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Established  Church  to 
preach  once  or  twice  to  the  white  population  mixed  with  blacks,  and  to  dedicate  a  portion 
of  the  Sunday  to  the  instruction  ot  blacks  only  ?-^Mr.  Trew*s  system  was,  in  the  morning 
service  to  direct  his  sermon  principally  to  the  white  population ;  after  the  service  was  over, 
he  had  a  school  in  which  he  instructed  the  black  population,  or  any  body  that  liked  to 
come;  the  evening  service  was  addressed  almost  exclusively  to  the  black  and  coloured 
population,  and  I  think  after  the  second  service  he  held  a  school  again. 

8188.  If  there  were  no  temporizing  with  the  vices  of  tlie  popuUtion,  and  the  Bishop 
enforced  universally  throughout  the  island  Mr.  Trew's  system  of  teaching  both  blacks  and 
whites,  and  the  number  of  ministers  so  doing  their  duty  were  multiplied,  the  Sunday  so 
observed,  in  what  period  of  time  do  you  think  the  character  of  the  black  population 
would  be  so  raised,  that  they  would  be  fitted  to  partake  of  the  rights  of  freedom  ? — I 
could  not  take  upon  myself  to  name  the  time  when  it  would  be,  but  a  very  short  period ; 
when  I  was  staying  at  Mr.  Trew*s  house,  one  evening  five  or  six  head  people  from 
different  estates  came  up,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  it  was  mentioned  that  there 
was  a  report  about  the  island  of  an  insurrection,  and  that  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in-the 
East  would  be  involved  in  it ;  he  asked  them  their  opinion ;  tliose  men,  one  and  all,  said, 
"  Do  not  you  be  afraid  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  taking  place  in  St.  Thomas-in-the-East. 
We  will  not  only  not  suffer  our  own  people  to  commit  any  excess  whatever,  but  we  will 
not  suffer  any  slave  from  another  property  to  interfere  with  us  at  all ;"  that  I  heard  with 
my  own  ears,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

8189.  Is  Mr.  Trew  now  in  St  Thomas-in-the-East ? — No,  he  is  not;  Mr.  Trew  drew 
more  malice  and  envy  upon  him  than  any  person  in  the  island. 

8190.  What  became  of  him  P — ^He  came  home  to  this  countxy,  and  had  a  living  given 
to  him  immediately,  in  Ireland. 

8191.  II ow  came  he  to  leave  Jamaica? — ^He  left  Jamaica  as  his  friends  thought  letj 
unadvisedly,  but  it  was  on  account  of  extreme  ill  health. 

8192.  He  had  a  very  good  living  there,  had  he  not  ? — An  excellent  living. 

8193.  Did  the  late  insurrection  reach  to  St.  Thoroas-in-the-East  ? — I  think  it  touched 
npon  it 

8194.  If  the  mode  of  instruction  before  adverted  to  had  been  adopted  in  1823,  and 
carried  on  to  the  present  time,  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  oeen  the  state  of 
affairs  now  in  Jamaica,  had  there  been  a  Mr.  Trew  in  every  parish  ? — Had  there  been 
a  Mr.'Trew  in  every  parish,  and  had  he  succeeded  equally,  1  should  not  have  the  slightest 
fear  of  emancipation. 

8195.  Not  only  as  to  safety,  but  as  to  their  continuing 'to  labonr? — ^No,  I  very  mncb 
doubt  their  continuing  to  labour  at  all. 

8196.  You  have  stated  that  Mr.  Trew  drew  upon  him  great  malice  and  ill-will  ib  con- 
sequence of  his  exertions;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  opposed  by  the  whites  in  his 
neighbourhood,  in  spreadinp^  religious  instruction  among  the  slaves  ?r-~He  was  seconded 
by  many  of  the  whites  in  his  own  parish  very  materially. 

8197.  Was  the  malice  and  ill-will  which  he  drew  upon  himself,  general? — Very 
general. 

8198.  This  gentleman's  exertions  in  spreading  religious  instruction  among  the  slaves 
were  disapproved  of  by  white  persons  generally? — I  think  that  that  has  been  greater 
since  the  bishop  in  going  round  used  constantly  to  hold  up  St  Thomas-in-the-'East  as 
an  example  to  all  his  clergy ;  he  did  that  to  an  extent  whichLraised  a  great  deal  of  ill-will 
against  Mr.  Trew,  at  the  same  time  that  he  opposed  Mr.  Trew  himself  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary manner. 

8199.  How  did  his  support  of  Mr.  Trew  and  holding  him  up  as  an  example,  consist 
with  his  temporizing  with  the  vices  of  the  population  ? — He  did  not  support  Mr.  TVew, 
but  in  going  round  he  spoke  of  St  Thomas-in-the-£ast  in  a  very  laudatory  vray,  and 
wished  that  the  other  parishes  were  like  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  very  materiailj 
opposed  Mr.  Trew. 

8200.  How  was  the  malice  and  ill-will  evinced  towards  Mr.  Trew,  generally  ?— Bj 
scandalous  reports,  and  in  various  ways. 

8201.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  encountered  any  opposition  on  estates  where  he 
was  desirous  of  giving  instruction  ? — Yes;  I  mean  to  state,  positively^^  that  on  estates  on 
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which  he  had  authority  to  go,  and  ^here  the  attorney  promised  to  support  him,  he  was 
t>ppo8ed  and  hindered  most  effectually. 

8202.  Is  it  necessary  for  an  incumhent  of  the  Church  of  England  to  haye  permission 
to  go  upon  an  estate  within  his  own  cure  ? — Decidedly ;  he  cannot  set  his  foot  upon 
it  without  perm'ission;  he  cannot  go  and  instruct  the  negroes,  without  the  people  of  the 
estate  pefinitting  it,  and  even  the  bishop  himself  .has  restricted  the  clergy  going  upon 

those  estates.    I  do  not  allude  to  Mr. Trew  in  my  last  observation. 

8203.  Supposing  Mr.  Trew,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  had  thought  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  instruct  the  slaves  in  his  own  parish,  the  slaves  being  willing  daring  shelf- 
blow  to  receive  his  instruction  during  that  vacant  space  of  time,  was  it  impossible 
for  him  to  discharge  that  duty  ? — Quite  impossible. 

8204.  What  created  that  impossibility  ? — ^Tbe  will  of  the  individuals. 

'  8^05.'  Were  you  to  be  understood  that  the  bishop  himself  had  restricted  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  going  on  estates  where  the  negroes  were  anxious  to  be  instructed  ? 
— Yes;  and  that  in  one  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  a  threat  was  made  to  remove  the 
curate  to  a  distant  part  of  the  island,  if  he  continued  his  exertions. 

8206.  Was  that  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  curate  being  desirous  of  imparting;  religious 
instruction  ? — I  cannot  tell  the  ground  on  which  it  was  done. 

8207.  You  cannot  tell  the  motive  which  induced  the  bishop  to  interpose  f — In  the 
particular  instance  to  which  I  allude  it  was  not  done  by  the  bishop  at  that  time,  it  wa^ 
done  by  the  commissaries,  but  supported  by  the  bishop  afterwards. 

8208.  Supposing  a  class  of  clergymen  sent  out  to  toe  island  of  Jamaica,  not  peih^pi 
the  most  highly  classically  educated,  some  for  instance  of  the  men  who  came  from  St. 
Bee's  school,  men  of  correct  life,  and  whose  order  of  talent  might  be  immediately  adapted 
to  the  understanding  of  the  negro,  would  you  consider  those  persons,  letting  them  have 
all  opportunities  of  imparting  religious  instruction,  a  better  description  of  persons  to 
entrust  with  the  relii^ious  instruction  of  the  negro  population,  than  persons  of  a  differ- 
ent reliKion.from  the  Established  Church  ? — I  should  prefer  those  persons  most  decidedly ; 
I  consider  tnem  to  be  the  same  class  of  persons  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  been 
lending- out. 

8209.  Do  ydu  think  the  clergy  in  general  could  continue  the  exertions  Mr.  Trew  made 
without  injury  to  their  health  ? — I  see  no  reason  on  earth  why  they  should  not. 

8210.  Do  Uie  sectarians  go  to  the  same  extent  of  bodily  exertion? — ^A  great  deal  more. 

8211.  Upon  the  whole,  with  reference  to  the  sectarian  teachers  in  the  West  Indies^ 
when  you  consider  the  lives  led  by  them  under  your  own  knowledge,  their  manners,  the 
adaption  of  their  language  to  the  understanding  of  the  negroes,  and  their  mode  of 
fnstmctioh,  such  as  you  have  seen  it  practised,  do  you  think  them  upon  the  whole  well 
.suited  to  the  religious  instruction  of  that  population  ?— I  think  they  are,  but  not  without 
some  reservation. 

8212.  First,  in  regard  to  the  morality  of  their  lives,  do  you  believe  their  lives  to  be 
moral  ? — I  believe  it  to  be  unexceptionable,  from  wjhat  I  have  observed. 

8213.  With  respect  to  their  doctrines,  have  they  been  injuriously  addressed  to  the 
passions  of  the  negroes? — I  do  not  believe  they  have  at  any  time;  I  have  heard  their 
doctrines  some  three  or  four  times,  but  not  more,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  mix  myself  up 
>pvlth  thefn  ;  their  instruction  was  as  sound  and  as  good  as  any  man  could  deliver. 

Q214.  You  give  this  opinion  conceiving  it  just,  whereas  you  would  prefer  clergymen  of 
the  establishment,  brougnt  up  at  St  Bee's,  and  so  on  ? — ^I  would  decidedly  prefer  pious 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 

tel5.  Notwithstanding  that  you  bear  this  testimony  in  favour  of  the  lives  and  the  doc* 
trines  of  the  sectarians  ? — I  do. 

8216.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Engknd,  in  spite  of  those 
circumstances  ? — Because  I  have  a  great  objection  to  the  want  of  discipline  among  the 
sectarians ;  persons  are  admitted  who  ought  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  aoctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, in  my  opinion. 

8217.  Have  you  seen  inconvenience  arising  practically  from  that? —  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  seen  any  positive  inconvenience  arising  from  it,  but  I  know  of  persons  being 
admitted  whom  I  consider  very  improper  persons  to  be  admitted  ;  but  their  conduct  has 
been  very  exemplary  since. 

8218.  Do  you  believe  that  one  inconvenience  arising  from  it  is  a  want  of  security  being 
given  for  such  persons  as  to  their  discretion  ? — Yes^  decidedly ;  I  consider  that  very 
objectionable,  their  want  of  responsibility  to  some  higher  power.  , 
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9X19,  Do  yon  think  that  feeling  is  very  general,  efen  tmong  plantera  who  are  dispoKd 
to  give  religious  instruction  to  their  nefirroes  ? — I  do  not  find  that  it  is. 
6220.  They  do  not  object  to  the  sectarians  for  that  reason  ? — ^Na 

8221.  You  do  not  think  that  feeling  mixes  up  with  their  objections? — ^No. 

8222.  Did  you  receive  any  opposition  from  the  bishop  at  all,  with  respect  to  religiosi 
instruction  upon  your  estate  P — No,  certainly  not ;  but  Uie  bishop  did  great  injury  npoa  |>* 
my  estate,  by  going  and  talking  in  a  way  with  the  missionaries  whidi  tended  to  exalt  1MB  '* 
fiir  above  their  situation ;  and  the  roan  who  was  upon  Pepine,^Mr.  Jones,  wna  perftsdy 
ruined  by  his  conversation  with  the  bishop. 

8223.  You  have  no  sort  of  personal  hostility  to  the  bishop  on  account  of  any  oppoiitioi 
be  made  to  you  ? — Far  from  it. 

8224.  You  prefer  a  clergyman  of  die  Establiihed  Church,  because  he  nsoflt  be  a  perm 
always  of  general  education  and  general  chaiaoter,  and  care  is  taken  before  he  is  admit- 
ted into  that  situation  ?— Yes,  clearly  so. 

8225.  That  is  the  reason  you  prefer  him  to  a  dissenting  minister  f— Yes,  it  is. 

8226.  Are  you  acquainted  at  all  with  the  relief  afforded  to  the  paupers  in  the  isSand  of 
Jamaica? — I  am  not  at  all. 

8227.  Do  you  know  at  all  whether  there  is  any  proportion  between  the  sums  'received 

Sblackr,  people  of  colour,  and  whites  ? — I  have  always  understood  that  the  greater  part 
the  whole  poor-rate  was  expended  upon  the  whites. 

8228.  Yon  stated  a  conversation  you  had  had  with  one  of  your  negroes  on  the  subject 
of  emancipation ;  did  you  ever  point  out  to  him  that,  in  case  of  emancipation,  he  would 
work  for  reasonable  wages  ?— No,  I  did  not. 

8229.  You  never  pointed  out  to  the  negro  the  difference  between  a  state  of  slavery  and 
a  state  of  freedom ;  that  if  free,  he  would  he  enabled  to  live  u|)on  his  property,  and  be 
paid  for  his  labour  ? — No,  I  never  entered  into  conversation  with  any  out  this  man ;  I 
dare  not  trust  myself  to  do  it. 

8230.  If  they  are  so  shrewd  as  you  have  represented  them,  do  yon  not  concave  that 
they  could  be  made  to  understand  that  one  great  benefit  of  freedom  was,  that  tbey  would 
have  the  benefit  of  their  own  labour  ?-*Tbey  could  be  made  to  understand  that 

8231.  Could  not  they  be  made  to  understand,  that  if  they  were  attached  to  fhm  tWf 
dence  they  would  have  to  pay  rent  for  it  ? — Yes. 

8232.  Could  not  they  be  made  to  understand,  that  by  reasonable  industry  they  eoald 
enjoy  their  houses,  live  in  the  same  state  of  ease,  and  enjoy  many  of  t^e  bleisingi  and 
comforts  of  life? — I  think  they  could. 

8333.  Supposing,  as  you  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages 
was  3s.  4d.  a  day,  paid  for  each  individual  of  the  jobbing  gang,  you  had  said  that  in  case 
of  emancipation  2s.  a  day  would  be  paid,  would  he  not  think  himself  much  better  off 
than  in  a  state  of  slavery  ? — Certainly. 

8234.  So  that  he  might  be  made  to  understand  and  to  estimate  the  benefit  of  freedom 
as  compared  with  the  evil  of  slavery  ?-~I  think,  in  general,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sospi- 
cioo  in  the  negro  mind ;  they  will  not  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  worth  any  thing  at 
idl.  If  you  want  to  ascertain  what  a  negro  is  worth,  no  person  alive  can  get  at  it;  nat 
we  know,  from  their  profligate  expense,  on  other  occasionS|  that  many  of  them  are  eioeed- 
ingly  wealthy. 

8235.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  concealment  being  practised  any  where  bnt  in  ariave 
population,  or  under  a  despotic  government  ?— -No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

8336.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  state  of  things  in  Jamaica  can  continue 
long  ? — I  am  satisfied  it  cannot,  that  is  one  reason  why  I  endeavoured  to  have  my  people 
prepared  for  it. 

ft237.  What  would  be  the  result  supposing  things  to  go  on  as  it  has  done  the  last  five 
or  six  years  in  the  island  ? — Generally  speaking,  they  would  get  worse  and  worse. 

8238.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  tne  negroes,  do  you  think  it  likely  they  would  re- 
main quiet  if  things  remain  just  as  they  have  done  the  last  six  or  seven  years  ?-*4f  the 
same  system  of  management  is  practised  to  them,  I  do  not  think  they  wiU  remain  quiet 
now. 

8239.  What  are  the  punishments  iu  use  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  now  ? — ^They  are  very 
cruel  ones. 

8240.  Will  you  state  what  they  are  ?— The  general  system  of  flogging  is  to  give  them  a 
certain  number  of  stripes  with  a  long  whip,  which  inflicts  a  dreadful  laceration  or  a  dread- 
ful  contusion  ;  and  then  they  follow  up  that  by  a  very  severe  flogging  with  ebony  swilrhe% 

t/ie  ebony  being  a  very  strong  wiry  pVanl,  w\\\y  «m«\\\«aN«^\^^  ^.\u^\>^».\fiAf^  and  under 
ewery  leaf  a  very  sharp  tough  thorn,  and  ti^eu,  aXvex  i^^S^«^  x^'^^^viv^Xjiwwu 
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^Ml.  In  wiMt  pftfi  have  jou  knoim  thftt  piMtiNd  f-— I  cu  ppedi  of  it  at  laving  bead 
practised  in  every  part  of  the  island. 

8242.  To  your  own  knowledae ?«-»!  naver  saw  it  done;  I  could  not  have  borne  it'; 
but  I  have  seen  the  slaves  who  Mtve  cempWined  of  its  having  been' done,  and  shown  nra 
OifBtr  petBons ;  and  my  own  people  have  conpUined  most  womlly  of  it;  they  strike  them 
a  awnber  of  times  with  ooe,  ana  then  throw  thai  away  and  take  anqflheryalso  they  punish 
ChiMB  in  the  bilboet  in  the  moat  uamcwiftd  manner.    > 

8248.  That  is  a  specias  of  stocks?— .Yes ;  there  is  an  iron  damp  fgbe$  round  the  foot, 
and  it  is  put  into  a  bar,  so  that  they  may  have  ten  oi'  a  doien  on  the  same  bar ;  jther  let 
thjem  out  mr  Iheic  vrQilK,aBd  pot  them  in  agidn  vdien  that  is  over,  and  keep  them  for  three 
weeks  together. 

0244.  Can  the^  leeliae  attni£^?-^Yesylhey  do  reeliae,  the  bench  is  an  inclined  plane, 
and  ihci  iron  bar  is  aiong  tfao'beHom.of  il^  vrhen  the  foot  is  elamped  on  upon  the  iron  bar, 
and  the  negro  lies  back;  the  punishments  in  the  workhouse  also  are  dreadful. 

824^.  The  workhouses,  as  tar  as  yon  know  of  thenij  vrould  not  be  sufficient,  in  point  of 
aooommodation,  for  the  reasonable  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  case  there  should  be  any 
great  insurrection  there,  would  they  ? — Oh,  dear,  no ! 

8240.  Are  there- not  gaols  in  addition  to  the  workhouses  f — ^Yes. 

8247.  Is  the-  state  of  the  gaoU  good  in  general? — I  have  never  been  in  any  bnt  tMie, 
and  that  was  extremely  filthy,  that  was  at  Halfway  Tree,  near  my  own  house ;  I  had  oc- 
casion to  commit  a  negro  theie,  and  she  was  reported  to  me  to  be  in  so  bad  a  stale^  I 
made  a  point  of  inspecting  the  gaol  in  consequence,  and  found  it  in  a  roost  filthy  stale, 
and  the  punishments  were  very  Uttle  short  of  toe  inquisition ;  they  were  actaaliy  tortured 
'thara ;  toe  mode  qf.  flogging  was  to  put  a  tape  round  each  wrist,  and  a  rope  round  each 

•nde,  and  then  they  were  what  the  sailers  call  bowsed  out  vrith  a  tackle  ahd  pnllies. 

8248.  Did  ttus  fall  under  your  own  observation  ?«— I  never  saiJr  it  performed,  bnt  I 
know  it  from  having  been  applied  to  my  own  negroes  when  they  have  been  sent  there. 

8249.  Dki  you  make. any  oMs^aint  of'  this  staite  of  the  wotkhouae  in  Saint  Ann's?—- 
I  dad  to  the  castas  and  to  the  pansh  generally. 

.  8250.  What  was  the  vesnlt  of  that  complaint  ?*^The  result  vras,  that  th^  system  of  the 
Uock  and  tackle  was  definKUd,  as  being  a  humane  practice,  that  it  prevented  their  turning 
and  getting  a  blow  in  a  tender  part ;  but  when  I  went  to  examine  the  gaol,  a  nmo  was 
called  to  come  and  lie  down,  that  I  might  see  how  it  was  done,  a  skin  was  put  down  on 
the  gFwdl,  be  was  Asid  upon  the  skin,  ai^  then  this  tackle  was  api^ied  to  him,  and  though 
I  was  looking  on,  and  several  others  at  the  tine,  a  negro  took  hold  of  the  rope  to  draw  it 
up,  ihm  man  gave  a  yell  that  quite  made  me  start. 

8SI61*  Was  that  from  appretiension  ? — From  the  actual  pain. 

:4209*  Did  you  represent  that  to  the  ciistos  of  the  parish  ? — I  did. 

8253.  Who  was  the  custos  of  the  parish  ?— The  Honourable  Mr.  Mais. 

8254>  Was  any  poUce  taken  of  it  ?-f^At  that  period  none  whatever. 

8256.  At  what  period  ^ms  that  ?-^«st  before  I  came  away  the  last  time. 

8256t  AjSe  yon  tOfbe  uiiderstood  to  say  that  the  example  set  by  the  white  people  and 
fk^m  p90pl^  n  the  island  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  great  hnpedimehts  to  the  improvement 
of  the  mve  popiUatiop  ?-r-So  I  consider  it. 

8257.  You  are  understood  to  say  that  the  great  abundance  of  vegetation  afibrding  a 
facility  foe  procuring  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  thus  taking  away  the  fear  of 
want,  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  emancipation?— I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  great  one. 

8268.  Those  which  have  been  just  enumerated,  do  not  in  your  opinion  constitute  all 
ihe  difficulties  consequent  on  immediate  emancipation  ? — By  no  means. 

8260.  Your  ppinion,  founded  on  observations  of  tbe  negro  character,  is  such  as  to  induce 
you  to  consider  that  the  efiect  of  the  climate,  and  also  the  ordinary  habits  of  tbe  negro, 
are  such  as  to  Induce  >ou  to  believe  that  if  he  was  emancipated  he  would  not  be  dispwed 
to  work  ?-^I  consider  that  he  would  not  be  disposed  so  to  work  as  to  enable  any  man  to 
carry  on  the  cultivation  of  his  sugar  estate. 

8260.  Those  are  physical  causes  which  obstruct  emancipation ;  the  moral  cause  is  the 
want  of  sufficient  ruigious  instruction,  the  means  not  having  been  afforded  ? — ^That  is  one 
gn^t  hindrance  to  it,  one  great  denial. 

8261.  Is  there  a  society  for  the  conversion  of  the  negroes? — ^Yes. 

8269.  Has  that  been  actively  conducted  ? — By  no  means. 

82^.  If  emancipation  took  place,  do  you  think  that  the  population  is  now  thrown  suf- 
ficiently into  families  to  m-ike  it  possible  for  families  a\one  \q  'm^Vx^^  \qx  ^^  Oi<^  -^xv^ 
yquDg,  tbe  masier  being  exempted  from  furtherxeano'^=^^it^?— -V^s^wj^^^A^^^VoEwvi 
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experienced  enomgh  to  answer  that  question,  my  private  opinion  19  that  they  w<mld;  lU 
olcr  people  are  now  taken  great  care  of  by  the  negrojesi  the  old  free  peo^^lis  sometiibetuio 
are  taken  great  care  of  by  the  negroes. 

8264.  You  think  the  master's  responsibility  in  the  care  of  yoang  and  pld  might  be  ni 
rid  of  by  the  profitable  work  of  the  population  when  left  in  charge  of  them  f — I  do  nii^ 
know  that  I  can  answer  that  in  the  affirmative. 

8205.  Yon  think  that  if  emancipation  takes  place,  the  master  must  still  be  left  diug^; 
able  with  the  support  of  the  old  and  young  P — ido  not  think  he  coiild  be  justly  left  ckfig^ 
able  with  any  one  if  emancipation  takes  place. 

8266.  Must  he  not  practically  f— I  thmk  not. 
'  8267.  You  are  to  be  understood  to  state  that  they  would  be  supported  by  their  idft- 
tions,  who  were  able  to  maintain  them  ? — ^That  depends  on  circumstance^  ;  if  they  had 
relations  who  were  able  to  support  them,  I  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  do  iL 

8268.  You  think  the  stimulus  of  family  affection  will  induce  them  to  work  so  is'  (0 
support  those  who  hare  been  supported  at  the  charge  of  the  master  f — ^I  have  known  in- 
stances of  old  people  taken  up  oy  others  who  were  not  their  relations,  with  great  kind- 


8269.  Would  a  person  riding  over  the  island  be  able  to  distinguish  vrliether  dienegroei 
were  in  good  health  and  spirits  or  not? — No,  not  at  all. 

-    8270.  Would  he  be  able  to  judge  of  their  physical  condition  generally  ? — ^No,  I  do  not 
think  he  would. 

8271.  He  would  be  able  to  judge  of  their  clothing  f — ^He  would,  but  he  would  not 
know  what  clothing  they  had  at  home. 

8272.  lie  would  on  Sunday  P — Yes,  in  some  instances ;  but  when  the  negroes  go  to 
work  in  their  grounds  on  Sundays,  they  do  not  put  on  their  good  clothing ;  in  oitler  (0 
judge  of  their  persons,  we  must  go  to  their  private  feasts,  to  a  burial,  for  instance,'  theri 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  what  they  possess. 

8273.  Is  there  more  difficulty  nding  over  that  island,  in  judging  of  the  general  appetr- 
mce  of  the  people,  than  in  riding  over  England,  and  seeing  that  the  people  look  tomfciv- 
able  or  uncomfortable,  or  sick,  or  overworked  or  underworked  P — ^Yes,  becaiiae,  in  £1^ 
laAd,  you  might  stop  and  converse  with  any  peasant ;  but  I  do  not  thil^k  any  p«nM 
riding  over  the  island  could  see  the  state  in  which  the  people  are. 

8274.  He  might  see  whether  they  were  cheerful  f— Generally  spealdngj  decidedly  so  | 
at  their  burials  they  go  to  enormous  expense. 

8275.  Are  all  the  feelings  of  kindred,  and  love  of  parents  and  children,  as  strong  amopg 
die  negroes  as  among  the  whites? — I  think  they  are  myself;  I  have  experienced  it  td  a 
great  extent;  they  carry  it  further;  they  have  a  great  love  for  their  shipmates;  their  ikiode 
of  address  to  each  other  is  exceedingly  respectful  always. 

8276.  You  think  if  they  had  the  means  they  would  support  an  aged  parent  or  dck 
child  ? — I  have  no  doubt  they  would. 

8277.  Do  they  do  it  practically  now  ? — ^The  fimiilies  support  them,  taking  the  altow- 
ances  the  master  gives ;  they  apply  the  clothing  to  their  own  purposes ;  they  are  detinoed 
out  the  same  as  if  the  people  were  at  work,  and  then  they  take  care  pf  those  persOnSi 

8278.  The  slave  of  Jamaica  is  principally  supplied  by  provision  girounos;  howiik 
when  they  become  old  ?-— There  is  an  allowance  of  flour,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  out  of 
the  master's  store. 

8279.  That  is  given  to  the  adults,  and  they  take  care  of  those  persons? — One  of  tbe 
family  generally  comes  and  draws  the  allowances,  and  we  do  not  know  how  they  v^^j 
them. 

'    8280.  There  is  a  general  allowance  for  all  the  old  people  upon  the  estate  ? — I  believe 
universally,  the  old  people  are  allowed  provisions  from  the  estate. 

8281.  When  they  come  to  a  certain  degree  of  infirmity  they  cease  to  provide  for  them- 
eelves  by  labour  upon  their  own  grounds  P — ^Yes,  undoubtedly ;  when  they  are  old  and 
decrepid,  so  that  they  become  a  burthen  to  themselves,  they  are  thrown  entirely  upon  the 
master,  and  he  provides  a  place  for  them,  and  people  to  attend  them,  and  food,  and  eveiy 
thing. 

'    8282.  The  children  practically  take  the  expense  of  supporting  their  patents  P—Not 
altogether,  they  contribute  to  it 

8283.  Having  in  view  only  the  well-being  of  tbe  slaves  themselves,  how  soon  do  yoa 
think  emancipation  could  take  place  P — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  degree  of  instnio-    | 
lion  given  to  them  previously ;  if  they  were  well  instructed  I  would  not  wish  by  any 
means  a  distant  period  to  be  named  Cot  l\v«vx  c!masi^\^a.Uon. 
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B284.  T^e  question  supposes  erery  means  to  be  employed  likely  to  hasten  the  period 
vhed  emancipation  conla  take  place  ?— The  question  ^lewi^  so  nypothetic^  I  do  not 
LDow  in  what  way  to  gi^e  a. decided  answer  to  it. 

8285.  When  vou  say  yon  would  have  consented,  under  certain  circumstances,  t#  the 
B^iancipation  of  the  slaves  upon  yonr  own  estate,  did  you  contemplate  that  the  estate 
irouid  cease  to  be  productive  to  you,  that  sugar  would  cease  to  be  grown,  that  ^ou  would. 
receive  no  profit  from  it^  or  in  what  situation  did  you  conceive  you  should  be'  placed  as' 
%  proprietor  ? — I  candidly  confess  I  conceive  there  would  be  an  end  of  it.  ' 

Q2S6,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  slave,  a  native  of  the  tropics,  su£fets  no  more  from  the 
beat  of  the  climate  than  a  European  here  ?— >!  do  not  think  he  does. 

8387.  The  Committee  are  to  understand,  that,  when  you  mentioned  you  would  consent 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  being  themselves  prepared,  you  viewed  it  as  a  sacrifice' 
due  to  humanity,  at  the  direct  expense  of  your  own  interests? — When  I  mentioned  that, 
I  was  alluding  to  Steele's  plan ;  if  I  could  have  brought  that  into  operation,  I  should 
have  felt  confident  I  should  still  have  had  a  good  return  from  the  estates. 

8288.  Of  sugar?— Yes. 

8289.  You  have  said  that,  considering  Steele's  plan,  you  drew  a  distinction-  between, 
the  facility  of  such  a  plan  in  a  small  spot,  and  in  Jamaica? — Yes;  it  is  imfio^sible  to] 
epply  it  to  Jamaica,  where  land  is  of  no  value  comparatively  at  all ;  in  Barbadoek  every 
inch  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  care. 

8290.  If  the  negro  now  works  in  order  to  acquire  comforts  (or  himself,  and  performs 
eatra  labour  for  their  attainment,  which  you  would  think  it  hard  to  call  upon  him  to  per- 
Imhi  for  you ;  if  he  saves  money,  and  seems  to  know  the  value  of  money,  and  employs  it 
sometimes  in  procuring  comforts ;  if  he  is  shrewd  and  intelligent,  and  as  shrewd  and 
intelligent  as  Europeans  under  similar  circumstances,  do  you  not  think  it  very  possible 
your  views  may  be  mistaken,  and  that  the  same  motives  which  operate  on  l!uropeans, 
ud  induce  them  to  labour,  might  operate  on  him  also? — I  should  be  very' sorry  to  sup- 
pose for  a  moment  that  in  my  views  I  was  not  liable  to  misconception. 

8291.  Do  you  conceive  free  labour  is  as  cheap  as  slave  labour? — Yes^  ,' 

8292.  The  difficulty  you  anticipate  is  not  of  getting  occasional  labour,  but  constant 
labour? — ^Yes ;  I  do  not  think  that  under  any  circumstances  that  may  happen,  I  could  answer 

'  that  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  sugar  at  all,  unless  you  could  get  it  by  means  of  instru- 
mental labour;  if  you  could  get  all  the  land  ploughed,  and  the  negroes  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  form  the  cane-hole  from  the  loose  earth,  you  could  cultivate  the  cane ;  but.  if  the 
ground  was  to  be  dug,  as  it  is  now,  I  do  not  think  that  could  be  procured. 

8293.  Could  that  instrumental  labour  be  applied  in  two-thirds  of  the  island  ? — I  think 

not.         . 

8294.  Is  it  net  the  fact  that  there  is  an  inconvenience  from  the  land  being  left  exposed 
to  e  tropical  sun  after  it  is  turned  up  by  the  plough  ?— I  have  heard  that,  but  I  do  not 
Assent  to  it. 

8299.  Do  you  consider  cane-hole  digging  the  most  severe  labour  you  know  ? — ^No. 
.   8296.  Do  you  consider  it  so  severe  as  cutting  down  trees  ?--Cutting  down  trees  would 
not  be  so  laborious  as  the  cane-hole  digging. 

8297.  Cutting  down  trees  with  an  axe  ? — ^I  think  with  the  axe  it  would  be  more  labo- 
lions. 

'    8298.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  laborious,  the  cane-hole  digging  or  hop-plarit- 
hig  ? — I  would  sooner  dig  an  acre  of  hops,  than  an  acre  of  canes. 


Sabbath  VV^  die  AugusH,  1832. 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES  GRAHAM,  BART. 

IN   THE   CHAIR. 


William  Shand,  Esq.,  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

8*299.  Have  you  got  the  account  delivered  in  by  Mr.  Taylor,  contrasted  with  youc 
estimate? — I  have. 

\Th€  tame  wot  delivered  in,  and  read-] 
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The  foUowiBg  is  an  Estimatb  of  Mr.  Tayhi^t  hypolbeticd  Scheme  of  Fiee  Labw; 

acooiding  to  the  present  rate  of  Hi  to  in  Jsmsm. 
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Cane-holes,  at  5il  per  acre»  200/.,  and  at  72.  IQf.  per  acre    -       -        - 
Oidinary  work,  at  Is.  9i.  per  day,  487/.  10«.,  and  at  28. 6i{.  per  day      - 
Crop-work  and  taking  speU,  40  people  at  3<.  1  j</.       .       -       -        - 
Wainmen,  at  2«.  4<{.  eacn,  per  day     ------- 

Wainboysy  aft  It.  flk/.        duto  -------- 

Stoker     --- 

Dry-tiash  carriers,  at  2*.  6d.  per  day  ------- 

Second  ganv,  at2«.  6J.      - 

Watching,  10  at  lOd,  per  day,  for  290  dayt 

Cattle-men,  2  for  290  days,  at  2*.  6d,  per  day      -        -        -        -        - 

Cattle-boya,  11  for  290  days,  at  1«.  3i/.  per  day 

Children,  7  for  290  days,  at  10</.        ------- 

Ooides,  2  at^3if.4</.,  and  one  at  2«.  6(1.         ------ 

Engineer  ancl  boatswain,  2  for  120  days,  at  3*.  4«/.        -        -        -        - 

Coopers  for  200hbds.  at  4c.  and  80  puncheons  9X6i,Qd. 

Carpenters,  masons,  blacksmiths,  &€•  -        ------ 

£ 

Incidental  expenses,  as  overseer's  salary,  book-keeper  and  house 
appurtenances,  staves  and  boards^  Sec,  wharfngf*,  attorney's  com- 
mission, &c.  &C.  ---------- 

£ 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  fbr  hatneA  cattle  and  mnVea,  400/^  and 
for  wear  and  tear  of  utensils,  null-work,  and  carriages,  and  for 
materials  for  repairing  buildings,  600/.,  say      -        -        -       -        - 

£ 

Proceeds  of  200  hhds.  of  sugar  and  80  puncheons  of  rum,  at  16/. 

sterling  per  hhd.,  and  7/.  lOf .  per  puncheon     .        •        -       •        - 

Balance  against  the  Planter    -----       •       J& 


In  conformity  to  the  instructions  of  the  Honourable  Committee  of  the  Commons' 
House  of  Parliament  on  Slavery,  I  have  examined  Mr.  William  T\iylor*a  prospective 
hypothetical  statement  of  the  probable  contingent  expenses  and  proceeds  of  a  augar  estate, 
carried  on  by  free  labour;  and  shall  now  proceed  to  give  ex^anstioos  to  the  Committee 
in  what  [  differ  from  this  evidence.  Supposing  it  were  practicable  to  bring  the  negro,  ia 
a  state  of  freedom,  to  perform  the  labour  requisite  for  raising  canes,  and  prodncing  soasr 
by  such  an  immediate  change,  Mr.  Taylor  says  this  can  only  be  done  by  pkcrag  tbe 
negro  in  a  state  of  want,  under  strong  laws,  and  a  power fol  coercive  force ;  also^  by 
means  of  ^double,  triple,  or  perhaps  quadruple  wages  to  elicit  tbe  labour." 

In  the  face  of  these  sentiments,  however,  and  many  other  similar  opinions  equally  stsontf, 
he  computes  labour,  by  the  statement  alluded  to,  at  much  less  rates  than  labourers  coold, 
at  any  period  hitherto,  be  hiied  in  Jamaica;  and  I  will  explain  the  difference  so  fiu  as 
ray  experience  and  information  extend.  For  instance,  cane-noles  are  reckoned  at  5/.  per 
acre,  whereas  the  lowest  rate  I  have  paid  is  71,  lOt.  per  acre.  Select  people  are  charged 
by  the  day  2«.  6d.  and  medium  labourers  at  1«.  3d.  per  day,  whereas  I  have  not  known 
such  under  Qs.  Ad.  and  2s.  6d.  Tbe  expense  of  making  casks  is  not  perhaps  half  what  the 
cost  is  ia  this  country ;  but  I  have  only  altered  the  charge  for  a  hhd.  from  3s.  4d.  to  4f. 
each,  and  of  the  puncheon  from  Ss.  to  6$.  &d.  currency  each. 

The  computed  hire  of  very  young  and  old  people  is  not  altered,  nor  is  any  thing  added 
to  what  is  allowed  in  Mr.  Taylor's  prospectus  for  those  employed  at  night-work,  with  ths 
exception  of  what  may  be  termed  prime  people. 

This  gentleman  estimates  a  crop  produced  by  a  population  of  250  people  at  200  hois- 

Jieads  or  sugar  and  80  puncheons  of  rum,  the  former  at  30/.  currency  per  hogshead  and 

^O/.  currency  a  puncheon ;  but  allowing  tbfi  Vio^%Vie»A  ol  «^%^  Vq  ^tt^:^  16  cwt.,  nad  the 
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tdne  in  Um  naikM  toba  net  16L  and  19/.  and  the  rani,  00  imperial  gaUoni  a  xmacheon, 
m  be  worth  7/.  lOf.  and  M^  tkif  wiU  be  aboat  equal  to  251,  pier  hogshead  ana  13/1  cop- 
woey  per  pencfaeon,  or  5,060/  currency  in  all. 

~  Aocofdmff  to  the  very  moderate  rates  at  which  I  hare^put  down  labour^  the  expenfet 
waouBt  to  5,844. 6s.  Qd*  on  Mr.  Taylor's  hjpothetice)  scheme.  I  must,  however,  remark 
psty  although  this  gentleman  anticfnate^.  crops  iperluipe  fulfy  more  than  dont)le  "what  he 
ppiGticBll/  producer  from  Mr.  WildmiiQ.*8  low  ground  estate,  he  tlkik^s  no  allowance  Mr 
(•(tie  and  mules  to  be  purchased  and  reaped,  nor  any  thing  for  wear  and  tearof  utensils, 
ipill-worir,  carriages,  and  materials  for  repairing  buildings,  alt  of  which  are  Yeiy  heavy  on 
imsuvestates ;  and  he  remarks  that  such  was  the  occasioU  bl  the  ooUthig4ot  expensce 
lieing  increased  during  the  time  Mr.  Wild  roan  bad  the  benefit  of  his  abilities  as  a  manager. 

2  the  cost  of  cattle  and  mules  be  estimated  at  the  moderate  eum  of  400/.  per  annum,  and 
e  cost  of  materials  only  for  repairs  of  buildings,  wear  and  tear  of  carriages,*  utensila, 
mill- work,  6cc.  at  600/.  6«.  7d.  this  will  bring  the  contingent  expenses  to  6,844/.  6s,  M. 
and  exceed  the  value  of  the  crops  by  884/.  6t.  Sd, 
-  It  may  be  proper  to  obserre  tnat ,  although  I  have  estimated  free  labour  aooordinr  to  the 
esnal  chajrges  made  for  slaves  hired,  this  estimate  is  made  only  in  reference  to  Mr.fla]!llor% 
hypothesis ;  no  estate  is  carried  on  by  means  of  hired  labour,  ner  has  it  at  any  time  been 
fiMind  practicable  to  do  so  with  advantage. 

No  notice  is  taken  in  the  statement  alluded  to,  or  in  the  aceompaDyine  evidence^  of 
manuring  cane-lands,  although  this  is  as  necessary  as  h  is  to  rear  gram  in  Enrope. 
.  c '  There  are  many  t.ocal  circumstances  connected  with  the  culture  and  manufactory  of  the 
jQUie;  the  temperament,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  negro,  and  other  localities,  wnich  do 
not  apply  to  European  agriculture  or  manufactories ;  anid  the  proprietdrs  of  Jamaica  have 
incurred  eicpenses,  and  invested  capital  in  various  ways,  which,  witii  such  a  total  reTOln- 
tion  in  property,  must  become  of  no  value. 

The  ReV.  Jonaiham  Ty(tr$  Barrett^  D.p.,  called  ,1^ ;  ^d.FiXf^iffijiiod* 

8300.  ARE  you*  the  "Secretary  to  the  "Society  for  the  CohVefSiim  ahd  Relijpous 
Instruction  of  t)ie  Negro  Population P — lam.  /'•» ^  >?.<.'■- . 

8301.  How  k>ng  have  you  held  that  office? — I  was  appointed  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1822. 

8302.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  correspondirig  wtth/  and'  receiVing  comnihnicatibns 
from^  the  Bbhops  of  the  respective  dioceses  of  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  ? — I  am. 

8303.  Do  those  communications  comprehend  the  statement  of  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  within  the  different  dioceses  in  the  erection  bf  additional  places  of  worship, 
.the  increase  of  the  number  of  religious  instructors,  and  the  general  progress  made  m 
reiig^oue  instruction  in  those  two  dioceses  ? — ^As  far  as  they  have  been  transmitted  to  me. 

8^04.  Have  you  any  statement  which  will  show,  from  the  first  period  of  your  correa- 
pondence  with  the  Bishops  down  tp  the  present  period^  the  various  measures  which  haTO 
been  taken  in  the  difiereot  qolonies  withip  the  respective  dioceses,  both  as  regards  the 
Imilding  additional  places  of  worship,  and  the  different  means  of  instruction  ?-t-I  have 
com  the  time  {  was  appointed  secretary,  before  Episcopacy  was  established  in  the 
iVeat  Indies. 

.  8305.  Can  you  show  what  the  means  were  before  Episcopapy  was  estaUished,  and 
vhat  they  are  now,  so, far  as  bears  upon  the  efforts  of  your  Society  ? — In  the  year  1822 
he  Society  had  four  diaplains  in  Jamaica,  three  in  Antigua,  one  in  Nevis,  and  one  in 
lU  Kill's,  making  a  total  of  nine;  there  are  bv  the  last  Returns  fifty-six  instructon 
or  the  negroes  in  Jamaica  and  the  different  islands  in  the  diocese  of  Barbadoes. 

8306.  How  are  they  distributed? — ^Twi^nty-eight  in  Jamaica,  twelve  in^  Antigua, 
>enidee  subordinate  teachers  upon  estates ;  three  in  Nevis ;  of  St.  Kittys  I  have  no  dennite 
otnm,  but  there  are  several  paid  in  part  by  the  Society :  there  are  three  in  Barbadoes  of 
vliicb  I  am  certain ;  there  may  be  others  in  the  p^  of  the  Bishop  of  whom  I  have  no 
etums ;  in  Bermuda  one,  in  Dominica  one,  in  St  Lucia  one,  in  Mbntserrat  one,  Trini- 
lad,  for  the  American  settlers,  one,  the  Grenadines  one,  Demerara  ope,  Tortola  one,  St 
Vincent's  one,  Grenada  one;  totalt  fifty-aiz.. 

8387.  Are  you  aware  that  ml  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  exclusive  of  the  Society's  chap- 
ains,  there  are  curates  for  each  parish,  and  a  rector  for  each  parish  ? — ^Yes,  what  they  call 
[sland  curates ;  there  are  no  Society's  chaplains  in  Jamaica  at  the  present  moment ;  there 
ire  catechists  and  schoolmasters .  not  in  holy  orders.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop 
we  have  had  but  one  chaplain  in  Jamaica,  who  died  there,  Mx.  B«axa%>c)t\v^3Q&^ekNai^^\ 
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Lord  Seaford.  The  Bishops  have  objected  to  our  having  chaplains  in  their  dioceses,  n  ^ 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  having  clergymen  who  were  not  responsible  to  thie  cod-  j. 
stituted  ecclesiasticsd  authorities,  and  they  could  not  allow  them  to  be  under  any  authority  ^ 
but  their  own.  ^ 

8308.  Does  any  statement  made  to  you  by  either  of  the  Bishops  show  you  the  incresse 
in  the  number  of  places  of  religious  worship  since  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  F-  ^ 
Such  Returns  cannot  be  given  by  me  convenientlv,  but  they  are  dispersed  through  the  ^ 
Society's  Reports  from  year  to  year ;  there  are  several  which  have  been  built  in  Jamaia.  ^' 

8309.  Will  you  furnish  a  reference  to  such  of  the  pages  of  the  General  Report  as  would  5 
show  the  number  ? — I  beg  to  refer  the  Committee  to  that  Report,  where  there  is  a  tbt  ' 
close  and  accurate  account  given  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  popnla-  ^ 


tions,  and  their  schools,  and  their  places  of  worship,  and  the  additional  ones  whicn  nare  .^ 
been  built  by  the  exertions  of  the  different  proprietors,  and  the  measures  which  bare  i 
been  generally  taken  for  the  amelioration  of  tlie  free  and  slave  population.  -^ 


[I^  Witness  delivered  in  the  Report  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Conversion  sni  iu 
Bjeligious  Instruction  and  Education  of  Negro  Slaves  in  the  British  West  India  IsMs^  ^ 
for  the  year  1^27.'] 

8310.  Have  you  any  statement  subsequent  to  that? — I  have  ;  this  is  the  Report  of  the  j''^ 
Antigua  Branch  Association,  and  St.  Kill's,  for  the  present  year,  not  vet  before  the  public  j  ^ 
— \deiivering  in  the  same']  ;  and  this  is  one  of  Jamaica  also — [delivering  in  the  samt].  f 
These  are  accompanied  with  this  observation,  that  the  Bishops  have  not  been  able  to  gire  f. 
the  Society  such  ample  Returns  as  we  have  had  ii.  former  years ;  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  * 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Island ;  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hurricane ;  and  therefore  our  Report  this  year  is  particularly  bald.  ^ 

8311.  Has  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  been  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  copiously  with  the  ^ 
Society  ? — ^Not  very  copiously ;  he  is  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  the  Society  * 
from  time  to  time,  and  his  letters  of  last  year  are  in  that  Report. 

8312.  How  often  in  the  year  have  you  beard  from  him  P — On  an  average,  four  or  five 
times  in  the  year. 

8313.  The  Society  does  not  pay  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  Island  curates  or  the  i 
rectors? — ^None.  .  ' 

8314.  Are  you  connected  at  all  with  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge? 
— -I  am  a  member  of  that  Society,  and  upon  the  committee  of  that  Society. 

8315.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  Branch  Societies  of  that  Society  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica  ? — ^There  is  a  Branch  Society,  or  District  Committee. 

8816.  Are  you  aware  that,  besides  there  being  one  larger  Branch  Society  for  the  Island, 
there  are  different  Branch  Societies  in  the  different  parishes  of  the  Island  ? — I  beliere  r 
they  are  establishing  them  throughout  the  diocese.  P 

8317.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  Societies  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  among  the  ladies,  r' 
corresponding  with  a  Society  which  meets  in  this  city,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  then 
children? — ^Yes ;  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort  is  at  the  head  of  it;  I  have  been  occasionaD/ 1  ^ 
in  correspondence  with  that  Society.  '^ 

8318.  Are  you  aware  that  that  Society  has  been  established  five  or  six  years  ? — ^I  think  M 
it  was  established  about  1827  or  1828.  « 

8319.  There  are  similar  Societies  in  Antigua,  are  there  not  ? — ^Yes,  and  in  Barhadoes-  ,^ 

8320.  Are  there  any  in  Demerara  ? — There  is  a  school  there,  under  Lady  D'Urban,  whidi  ;^I 
receives  assistance  from  our  Society.  ^ 

8321.  How  long  is  it  since  those  Societies  have  been  established  In  the  different  islands?  ) 
—Some  of  the  Societies  have  been  established,  I  should  think,  about  twelve  years,  ibr  '«: 
different  charitable  objects  relating  to  the  free,  coloured,  and  slaves.  !  ' 

8322.  The  question  refers  to  the  Branch  Society  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  J 
Knowledge? — I  cannot  refer  to  the  date  of  that.  1^ 

8323.  As  often  as  there  were  vacancies  in  the  Island  curates,  the  chaplains  sent  out  by  '^ 
you  have  been  appointed  to  curacies? — ^Yes. 

8324.  What  was  the  reason  of  discontinuing  the  chaplains  of  your  Society .' — It  not 
being  consistent  with  ecclesiastical  discipline  that  clergymen  without  any  location,  or 
having  any  authority  but  that  of  the  Bishop,  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  the  parishes. 

8325.  Who  are  the  lay  teachers  now  eniployed  by  the  Society  ?— -They  are  of  various 
descriptions;  they  are  appointed  by  the  Bishop's  authority.    We  know  little  of  them, 

either  from  the  Bishop,  or  from  the  cXetg^rR^n^  ox  vVve  ^toi^rietors  of  the  estates. 
6326.  Are  they  book-keepers  on  esXales?— ^oTCi^VR.^^xs«i\^  ^x^\wi^-V!t^^rs, 
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I  '  '  ■     ■ 

8337.  Some  are  personi  of  colour,  are  they  notP-r-Yet;  of  late  yean  a  great  knprove^ 
VMiijk  JMll  taken  place  »  that  leipect 
:  98$tt.  Aw.lheygenendlyperioiuiaanthority  on  eitateBp---I  kaowveiy  little  of  them. 

9999.  Yoa  do  iM>t  know  the  principle  on.  which  they  are  selected  P— ^I  do  not. 
« '9133a  la  the  Beport  you.haTe  just  given  in>  respecting  the  diooeee  of  Jamaica  for  the 
y<Baur  1832,  it  appears  that  the  Bishop,  in  a  letter  dated  4th  June,  1831,  uses  the  following 
eppf«aaipn9 :  **  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  In&nt  School  system,  ivith  some  modifica- 
faons,  would  succeed  well  here  in  our  towns,  and  I  had  much  gratification,  at  a}  late 
▼iaitation  in  Vere,  of  seeing  the  good  effects  exemplified  at  Salt  Savannah,  an  estate  of 
Mr.' Wildman*s.  On  this  property  great  sacrifices  of  time  and>  profit  are  made-  for  the 
iake  of  instruction,  and  the  pernicious  system  of  night  brakes  and  spells  entirely  abol^ 
labed."    This  letter  was  written,  in  1831,  to  the  Society  ?-— Yes. 

.8331.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  Society  for  the  establishment  of  Infttnt-Schools 
on  that  ey^tem,  in  conformity  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop P— -Our  connexion 
with  the  Bishop  is  only  by  placing  a  sum  of  money  at  his  disposal,  to  be  applied  as  hi^ 
lordship  may  think  fit^  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  slaves  and'  people  of  colour. 
lufimt  Schools,  I  believe,  have  been  established  by  the  Ladies'  Society. 

8332.  That  Society  is  not  at  all  under  your  jurisdiction  ? — Not  at  all ;  we  are'  a  coiv- 
poiatebody.     . 

8333.  You  send  books  to  the  Ladies'  Society  occasionally^ ^do  yon.notP—- The  suppljr 
of  books. t#  the  West  India  Church  has  been  now  confided  entirely  to  the  Society  for 
PjTOiDoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  confined  to  that  society. 
Very  few  books  have  been  supplied  by  us  of  late  years ;  Hart's  Lectures,  and  some  others. 
.  9334.  The  Bishop  mentions  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterne,  missionaries-of  a  higher  order 
tad  very  superior  education,  as  he  terms  it,  had  succeeded  in  this  mode  pf  instmction  ob 
Mr.  Wildman's  estate;  are  they  missionaries  sent  oat  by  your  Society P — ^No. 

"    8335.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  what  persuasion  Mr.  Sterne  is  P — I  do  not. 

8336.  In  the  communications  you  have  had  from  the  Bishop,  has  he  etated  that  any 
ohetrnctions  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slftves  P-^ 
i.  ahould  say  in  very  few  instances ;  there  are  some  instances  I  think  I  remember,  but  not 
•nfficient  to  speak  of  it  as  a  general  obstruction ;  his  tone  is  generally  fevourable  as  to  the 
opportunities  given  him  to  introduce  instruction ;  I  speak  of  Jamaica. 
i..  8337.  Does  not  he  state  that  he  has  found  very  considerable  difficulty  in  assisting  the 
religious  instmction  of  the  negroes  p — I  think  not. 

8338.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  you  to  look  at  his  communications,  and  see  whether 

4kere  are  not  some  strong  passages  to  that  effect? — ^There  would  be  no  difficnlty  whatever. 

I    8339.  Have  you,  from  the  clergy  connected  with  your  Society,  .had  communications 

to  that  effect,  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  has  been  objected  to  by  theit 

auaten  P—Qur  correspondence  is  entirely  through  the  Bishop,  except  with  Mr.Holbertofi 

of  Antigua,  who  occasionally  writes  to  me,  because  our  school  is  in  this  parish,  where 

,WO  have  a  large  establishment,  freehold  property,  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  that  island. j 

iij.Q340.  He  is  the  only. person  who  communicates  with  you,  with  the  exception  of  th^ 

Bishop  P — ^Yes.    I  have  had  occasionally  letters  from  Mr.  Davis,  in  St.  Kitt*s ;  but  I  caii 

hardly  call  any  of  them  official  letters  since  Episcopacy  has  been  established. 

8341.  Have  you,  from  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes,  received  any  communications  to  the 
•ffeot  that  there  ia  a  reluctance  and  opposition  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes? 
-^I  should  rather  say  the  contrary.  I  recollect  an  instance  or  two  which  the  Bishop  has 
ipoken  of,  but  I  should  consider  these  as  exceptions. 

3342..  You  would  be  able  to  refer  the  Committee  to  any  extract  bearing  upon  the 
lubject  of  obstructions  or  facilities  P — Yes. 

8343.  In  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  dated  the  14th  of  March  1832,  included  in 
Ibo  Keport  of  the  present  year,  written  therefore  since  the  insurrection,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  "  I  fear  all  our  endeavours  to  promote  instruction  will  be  retarded  for 
the  present ;''  what  is  the  interpretation  put  by  the  Society  upon  that  passage  P — ^I  undei^ 
stand  by  that,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country. 

8344.  How  will  that  retard  the  endeavours  to  promote  instruction,  order  being  restored  ? 
M— X  am  not  aware  of  any  other  cause ;  I  have  no  private  correspondence  with  the  Bishop 
bot  what  I  officially  bring  foiward. 

0345.  Was  it  by  the  instructions  of  your  Society  that  the  Bishop  states,  that,  as  a  check 
10  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  he  has  oraered  extracts  to  be  printed  from  the  Homilies,  ota 
duty  to  maffistrates  and  civil  obedience,  and  those  against  lebellion,  in.  order  that  the  true 
doctrines  of  the  Church  upon  those  snhjects  may  be  ^euenXi.^  VikO'irci^sSkOc^^^^^i^sM^'^- 
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— >We  should  not  presume  to  issue  any  instructions  to  tbe  Bishop;  his  lordship  is  merd; 
our  kind  mnt  to  expend  our  money.  iM*  v« 

8346.  What  is  the  number  of  slaves  under  instruction  as  oonnected  with  yoar  Sociitj^f 
—That  I  cannot  say ;  I  take  it  in  Antigua,  at  a  rough  calculationy  abont  1|178  comectad 
with  our  Society ;  but  that  I  should  Uiink  is  Terr  &r  short  of  the  number  instnwiid 
there.  St.  Christopher's^  I  calculate  1,147  under  untruction.  The  funds  of  the  Sodef 
are  very  limited. 

.    8347.  Can  you  state  the  number  in  Jamaica  f — ^I  cannot  give  the  number  ;   I  have  i 
Return  of  only  one  Deanery  in  Jamaica  out  of  three. 

8348.  What  number  does  he  state  P«— It  is  given  in  a  gross  Return. 
■    8349.  Had  not  great  complaint  been  made  because  there  had  been  no  specificatioB  ol 
the  precise  number  of  the  slaves  who  have  been  instructed  ? — ^We  have  bad  no  oomplaiali; 
we  have  beard  but  little  out  of  our  own  sphere  of  action. 

8360.  Have  there  not  been  complaints  in  your  Society  P — I  have  never  hoard  of  any. 

8361.  What  are  the  ages  of  the  persons  instructed  f— Some  are  adults,  and  smU 
young  persons. 

83S2.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  marriage  has  taken  place  among  the  slaves  P—I 
think  that  notice  of  this  is  introduced  into  the  Report  My  general  impression  is,  that  it 
is  on  the  increase. 

8363.  You  state  your  impression  that  marriage  has  increased  P — ^Yes,  there  are  sane 
places  in  which  it  has,  I  think. 

8364.  What  are  your  grounds  for  saying  that  it  has  increased  P — ^My  general  imfires- 
aion  from  reading  the  Returns.  I  think  there  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  remariL  to  that  eftet 
in  the  Report  I  have  given  in,  as  in  Antigua  more  particularly. 

8366.  Do  you  know  whether  marriage  has  increased  in  Jamaica  P«— I  think  it  has,  is 
WestmoreUnd  particularly,    lliere  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Stewart,  in  which  he  speriu  of 
the  increase;  his  letter  is  to  this  effect:  ^On  Christma»4lay  there  were  very  nearly, if 
not  actually,  a  thousand  persons  in  the  parish  church,  and  I  am  sure  that  very  nearly  hslf 
•were  slaves ;  they  show  every  desire  for  religious  improvement,  and  perhaps  this  net  ii 
best  proved  when  I  tell  you  that  the  numl^r  of  slaves  baptised  weekly^  and  who  hivi 
been  before  prepared  in  the  Sunday-school  by  the  catechist  and  myself,  averages  about  10; 
■that  on  every  Sunday  I  am  in  the  habit  of  publishing  banns  of  marriage  for  slaves;  and 
that  last  Sunday  the  banns  of  ten  couples  were  published  by  me ;  several  also  partook  ef 
the  sacrament  yesterday,  and  the  total  number  of  communicants  was  190.'*    Mr.  Siswsit    i 
went  out  from  our  Society,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  living  of  WeitmorslaBd;  ii 
he  is  a  very  intelligent  man.  I: 
.    8356.  In  the  last  Report  from  the  Bishop  he  sent  the  names  of  the  98  catechisti  «ki  I 
are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  your  Society,  and  he  gives  the  places  of  their  residence  is  |i 
this  printed  Report ;  there  is  no  table  giving  an  account  of  their  condition  in  life,  hsit  /  i 
you  that  information  ?— No ;  that  list  is  not  taken  from  the  Bishop's  letters ;  it  is  taksi 
from  the  Accounts  of  the  Society. 

8367.  You  cannot  furnish  to  the  Committee,  in  addition  to  the  names  and  rendtmea, 
the  condition  of  those  catecbists  ?— rl  cannot;  I  have  no  documents  enabling  me  to  di  k 
that 

8368.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  recent  Report  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chiistia 
Knowledge  they  have  said  that  Sunday  markets  are  not  abolished  P — ^No ;  there  is  a  veiT 
express  communication  in  the  Report  from  Antigua  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Baai 
.Association  respecting  Sunday  markets. 

8369.  Is  it  not  stated  in  the  Reports  of  that  Society  that  every  thing  connected 'wilk 
the  Christian  church  is  still  in  a  state  of  infancy? — ^Thal  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not 
read  the  Report. 

8360.  Would  it  be  difficult  for  you,  on  a  future  occasion,  to  produoe  to  the  Coansittce 
.a  statement  of  all  the  negroes  under  instruction  as  connected  with  your  Society,  siatiiV 
whether  they  are  free  or  slaves,  and  whether  the  instruction  be  oral  or  not? — ^It  wonki  ki 
impossible  for  me  to  make  that  Return. 

8361.  Supposing  you  were  examined  in  the  next  Parliament,  could  notyoafliittJi 
that  information  in  the  interim  P — It  could  be  obtained  only  through  the  Bishops.  I  kn« 
before  me  a  Return  to  Questions  addressed  to  the  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Barbadoes  sb4 
the  Leward  Islands  up  to  December  1828 — [deliifering  in  the  tome.] 

8362.  Have  you  any  communications  from  the  West  Indies  which  would  lead  yon  to 
think  that  the  book-keepers  who  are  employed  as  catechists  and  teachers  are  moral  n»f 
-^ome  book-keepers ue  employed  in  Jamaica;  but  I  do  not  know  any  thing  of  tbfls.  i 
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do  not  believe  that  the  Bishop  thinks  altogether  that  it  ^.desirable  to  carry  on  the  system 
tf.iiistmction  by  them  to  a  great  extent;  be  is  very  cautious  in  acting  upon  it. 
'.83691  Do  yon  know  whether  it  is  essential,  before  they  are  employed  as  catechists, 
^Mt  they  should  be  married  men  i^ — I  am  not  aware  that  it  is.       . 
v~€l36C  Have  not  complaints  been  made  of  the  want  of  moral  conduct  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  employed? — I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

«  9364^.;  You  do  aot  know  to  what  e^uent  the  catechists  have  been  book-keepers  ? — I  do 
not,  I  believe  the  Bishop  objects  to  the  system. 

8366.  Do  you  know  whether  any  distinction  has  been  made  in  the  willingness  of  the 
ttenters  to  promote  oral  instruction  to  the  exclusion  of  written? — In  the  whole  diocese  of 
^mbadoes,  'I  believe  there  is  not  a  school  in  which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are 
not  taught  as  in  our  National  schools  in  England. 

8867.  Does  that  extend  to  the  slaves  as  well  as  to  the  free? — ^Yes;  every  school  in 
Bsrbadoes  is  not  only  particularly  examined  and  cj^uestioned,  but  there  is  not  a  school  in 
which  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  not  taught ;  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  the 
•me -as  onr  National  Schools  of  England. 
S  6368.  la  that  the  case  in  Jamaica? — I  believe  not  to  the  same  extent 

8369.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  in  Jamaica  to  what  extent  it  is  carried  ? 
^^I  have  not  the  s^me  power ;  I  have  not  the  same  information. 

8370.  To  what  circumstance  is  that  owing  ? — ^To  the  nature  of  the  Returns;  I  know 
j  Boie  ^  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes'  diocese,  he  being  an  intimate  friend  of  mine ;  and  I 
:  hsve  corresponded. more  with  him,  and  conversed  more  with  him. 

8371.  Did  not  the  Society  with  which  you  are  connected,  feel  it  their  duty  to  watch 
i  the  progress  of  religious  instruction  in  Jamaica? — As  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power. 

I  :  8373.  Have  they  not  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  for  this  information  ? — ^They 
I  kave,  and  bad  returns  from  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

I  ■•  8373.  Those  Returns  do  not  specify  the  -number  nor  years ;  whether  the  instruction  is 
j  era!  or  otherwise  ? — No,  not  completely  in  Jamaica ;  in  Jamaica  I  think  it  is  more  oral 
i  Aui  otherwise. 

1 :  8874.  Does  not  your  Society  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  obtain  that  information 
I  6|R>ug|fathe  Bishop?— I  cannot  say  ;  the  Bishop  gives  us  the  Report  which  he  deems  it 
j  kkpedient  to  make  to  u» ;  the  Report  of  last  year  was  in  his  own  hand-writing ;  this 
J  li,oiif  Report  for  last  year  [delivering  it  in].  The  Bishop  has  generally  told  us  he  has  a 
I  ctteclHSt  or  schoolmaster  in  such  a  place,  and  gives  the  Return  of  the  money  there  ex- 
pended, and  makes  a  general  statement  as  to  the  station. 
I  '  8375.  Are  your  Returns  and  Report  from  the  diocese  of  Jamaica,  less  full  and  ample 
than  from  the  diocese  of  Barbadoes  P — Of  a  different  nature  altogether. 
'  &9i6.  Are  they  less  full  and  less  ample? — Less  ample  with  respect  to  facts  of  this  kind. 
We,  having  a  sum  of  money  to  apply  to  the  instruction  and  religious  education  of  the 
negroes  and  free  people  of  colour  (for  Uie  charter  is  for  both  objects),  place  that  money  in 
the  hands  of  each  Bishop,  and  they  return  to  us  the  manner  in  which  they  have  applied 
it.  The  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  generally  sent  me  his  Returns  from  the  different  parishes ; 
the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  last  year  sent  me  a  written  account,  ready  for  a  Report,  and  with 
llint  a  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  the  monies. 

^  ^  6377.  Who  are  the  Governors  of  the  Society  ? — Four  West  Indian  merchants,  the 
^«rgy  of  several  parishes  in  London,  and  persons  in  authority ;  there  about  40  of  them. 

8378.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  in  the  Returns,  the  object  being  the  same  ? 
^— That  rests  with  the  Bishops;  I  cannot  speak  to  that. 

■ .  8379.  You  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Bishops  to  that  ? — We 
have  addressed  the  Bishops  very  strongly  upon  the  subjects  of  these  Returns. 

8380.  What  was  the  Report  you  received? — We  received  a  Report  written  by  the 
Bishop  of  Jamaica  by  his  own  hand,  giving  general  statements.  I  conceive  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  otherwise. 

8381*  Why  would  it  be  more  difficult  in  Jamaica  than  in  the  other  islands? — ^The 
parishes  in  Jamaica  are  very  large. 

8382.  The  number  of  scholars  are  not  very  large,  are  they  ? — In  Jamaica  most  of  our 
iwork,  I  think,  is  done  in  schools ;  the  small  parochial  division  of  the  diocese  of  Barba- 
does gives  a  great  facility  to  the  Bishop  of  that  diocese  in  making  Returns. 

8383.  Has  your  Society  received  from  Sir  James  Carmichael  ^myth,  governor  of  Ba- 
hamas, the  letter  which  runs  tlius  :  '*  I  beg  through  you  to  return  my  thanks,  and  the 
thanks  of  these  poor  people,  for  this  liberal  present.  The  liberated  Africans  in  this 
colony  have  small  lots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate,  ajad  vi\\\c\\  ^^c»\A%>^<&TEx'^^\svv:^s^si 
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of  subsistence.  They  are  a  quiet,  inoffensive  race  of  people,  and  when  allowances  tit 
made  for  the  want  of  instruction  and  the  absence  of  all  control*  it  is  astonisliing  hm 
well  they  behave  ?" — Yes ;  I  think  that  letter  was  enclosed  to  the  Society  in  one  from 
the  Bishop  of  Jamaica. 

William  Surge,  Esq.,  a  Member  of  the  Committee,  gave  in  a  Paper,  intituled, 

'*  RETURN  of  the  Civil,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Military  Establishments  of  Jamtka^ 
the  Expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  any  Revenue  raised  in  that  Island,  the  annoal 
Amount  of  such  Expenses,  and  of  any  other  Expenditure  incurred,  and  which  is  de- 
frayed by  a  revenue  raised  in  the  Island,  and  of  the  Annual  Ways  and  Means  for 
raising  such  Revenue  during  the  last  Ten  Years.'*  From  which  it  appeared  that  tlie 
Amount  expended  under  the  head  of  Clergy  was  £24,994. 14s.  3d.,  and  under  the 
Head  of  Charitable  Institutions,  £14,656.  Is.  lid. 

\_The  Entries  were  read  asfoUowt :] 

Clergy : 

£.    i,    d.  ' 

-  8,000    0    0 

-  11,718    0    0 
475     0  11 

-  2,000    0    0 

-  1,400    0     0 


Curates'  Stipends      -         -        -        -        -        - 

Rectors'  ditto 

Registrar  and  Apparitor  to  the  Diocese 
Annuitants,  being  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Clergy 
Expense  of  building  Chapels      -        -        - 


Presbyterian  Institution 
Support  of  Kirk  in  Kingston 
Presbyterian  Charity  School 


23,593    0  11 


£331  13 

-  706    0 

-  200    0 

4 
0 
0 

1,201  13 


Roman  Catholic  Curate,  attached  three  Troops  in  Kingston  200    0 


4 
O 


Charitable  Institutions : 

Milk-River  Bath       .-.'-.-.  2,700  0  0 

Manning's  Free  School 400  0  0 

Gregay's  Charity 216  0  0 

Jamaica  Free  School         .        -        -        :        -        -  1,620  4  8 

Russa  Free  School             450  0  0 

Merrick  s  Charity 120  0  0 

Vere  Free  School 1,120  0  0 

Wolmer's  Free  School 1,500  0  0 

Titchfield  Free  School       -        -        -        -        -        -  16  6  8 

Bath  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle          -        -        -        -  500  0  0 

RingstonHospital  for  distressed  Seamen  and  transient  Poor  5,91 3  10  7 

------ 100  00 


24,994  14    3 


St.  Jago  Free  School 


14,656    1  11 


John  McGregor,  Esquire,  called  in,  and  Examined. 

8384.  YOU  have  lately  visited  our  North  American  colonies,  have  you  notP— T  l»Te. 

8385.  For  what  length  of  time  did  you  reside  in  the  North  American  colonies M 
have  resided  in  all  the  colonies  at  different  periods,  in  all  about  thirteen  years. 

8386.  You  were  high  sheriff  of  Prince  Eaward's  Island,  were  you  not  ? — ^I  was. 

8387.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  West  Indian  property  ? — None  whatever. 

8388.  In  a  work  you  have  lately  published,  intituled,  ^  British  America,"  there  is  a 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  free  negroes  ? — ^There  is. 

8389.  In  that  chapter  you  express  your  opinion  and  observation  as  to  theindisposhimi 
of  the  freed  negroes  to  engage  in  any  agricultural  occupation  P — Yes ;  I  visited  the  set- 
tlements that  were  laid  out  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  by  Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke 
and  others,  in  the  vicinity  of  Halifax,  but  there  was  something,  I  think,  done  for  negroes 
previously  in  the  province  by  Sir  John  Weniworth. 

S390.   What  were  the  general  \ia.b\\s  of  those  persons  ? — As  far  as  appeared  to  me 
they  were  exceedingly  indolent ;  a  gteal  pxopotVviTv  ol  ^^  T«!^^«^'^^\^o\d  men,  women, 
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and  children;  the  middle-a^ed  appeared  to  h^ve  voluntarily  left  the  setttlemeDt  alto- 
gether to  serve  the  white  inhabitants. 

-    6391.  You  are- speaking  of  those  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax  ? — ^At  llam 
mood  Plains,  about  twelve  miles  from  Halifax. 

8392.  in  what  other  parts  of  North  America  did  you  observe  any  settlement  of  free 
negroes  ? — ^There  is  no  experimental  settlement  of  negroes  in  any  one  of  the  other  pro- 
irioces ;  there  are  detached  jfamilies  in  all  the  province^. 

8393.  Did  you  observe  the  ^n^  al  habit  .of  the  freed  negroes^  how|they  were  employed? 
-—The  freed  negroes  I  allude  to  more  particularly  were  those  who  left  their  masters  in 
the  United  States  of  America  at  the  time  our  squadron  was  blockading  the  Chesapeake. 
Tke  admiral  on  the  station  issued  a  proclamalion  stating  that  his  ships  might  be  consi- 
dered asylums  for  runaway  negroes;  those  were  afterwards  sent  to  Halifax,  and  lands 
laid  out  under  the  administration  of  Sir  John  Cope  Sherbrooke.  Those  negroes  were 
provided  with  implements  of  agriculture,  and  with  rations  in  the  first  instance.  I  was 
not  at  Halifax  during  the  war,  I  was  in  the  neighbouring  colonies;  thirteen  years  after- 
wards I  visited  Nova  Scotia  to  ascertain  their  condition,  and  £  may  say  their  actual  con- 
dition is  that  I  have  stated  in  that  chapter  in  my  account  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  second 
volume.    I  was  frequently  in  the  provmce  before  tbi.s  period. 

8394.  With  respect  to  different  detached  fiunilies  of  negroes,  what  is  your  observation  ? 
—The  different  £aunilies  of  detached  negroes  were  principally  in  the  first  instance  brought 
to  the  British  American  colonies  by  the  Loyalists,  who  left  the  countries  now  forming 
the  United  States,  and  on  their  settling  in  British  America  they  became  free. 

8395.  Have  they  the  same  indolence  and  indisposition  to  labour  as  the  other  persons? 
— They  appeared  to  me  from  long  habit,  or  some  other  cause,  not  to  be  capable  of  think- 
ing or  acting  for  themselves ;  in  fact,  they  appeared  desirous  of  becoming  domestic 
servants  rather  than  acting  upon  the  responsibility  of  their  own  judgment. 

8396.  Were  any  pains  taken  for  the  imparting  to  them  religious  instruction  ? — I  may 
say  there  were  pains  taken ;  but  it  always  occurred  to  me  that  all  attenipts  at  religious 
instruction  were  ill  directed;  they  principally  came  under  the  instruction  of  sectarians,, 
and  there  was  very  little  attention  paid  to  their  useful  instruction  except  by  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  either  of  Scotland  or  of  England.  I  observed  the  same  thing 
apply  among  the  few  detached  families  of  negroes  in  the  colonies.  • 

8397  No  habits  of  industry  or  activity  appeared  in  any  of  those  free  negroes  that  fell 
under  your  observation,  either  in  the  settlement,  or  the  separate  families,  or  those  whom 
you  know  to  have  been  formerly  slaves  ? — Occasional  habits  of  industry,  but  very  few. 
i  do  not  know  more  than  twelve  industrious  families  in  all  His  Majesty  s  dominions  in 
North  America ;  and  the  number  of  negroes  settled  in  Hammond's  Plains  amounted  to 
about  1,300. 

8398.  'J  hat  chapter  in  your  book  on  free  negroes  contains  the  result  of  your  observa- 
tion and  experience,  speaking  generally  of  the  free  negroes  in  our  North  American  pos- 
sessions ? — More  particularly  in  the  settlement  at  Hammond's  Plains. 

8399.  Is  there  any  correction  you  would  wish  to  make  to  that  statement  of  your's  in 
your  book,  so  as  that  it  might  be  put  down  as  part  of  your  evidence  upon  the  present 
occasion  ? — ^I  should  not  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the  worldi  as  evidence  without  examining 
it  again,  but  I  believe  it  is  perfectly  correct. 

8400.  Are  you  prepared  to  have  it  appear  upon  the  Minutes  of  this  Committee  as  your 
statement  of  the  present  state  of  the  condition  of  those  persons? — As  the  stUe  of  the 
negroes  in  that  settlement  in  1829,  at  the  time  I  was  in  the  province,  I  am  quite  prepared. 

8401.  That  is  the  result  of  your  own  ocular  inspection  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  prefer,  how- 
ever, looking  over  it  again. 

8402.  Is  that  chapter  also  the  result  of  your  own  observation  on  the  negroes  in  Prince 
£dward's  Island  ?— -1  do  not  recollect  that  I  have  said  any  thing  about  the  negroes  in 
Prince  Edward's  Island :  there  are  verv  few  there  at  present ;  they  came  principally 
under  my  observation  during  the  perioa  I  held  office  there. 

8408.  Would  you  apply  tbe  same  obsesvation  to  the  free  negroes  who  fell  under  your 
observation  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  as  you  apply  to  those  of  whom  you  have  just 
spoken  P— Nearly  the  same. 
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[Chapter    XIV.    m  the   Work[intituledy  *' British  America;'  mu  read,   as  foUowt:] 

«  THE  negroes  from  the  United  States — Sierra  Leone  Company — ^Fatal  Consequeiices 
of  removing  the  Negroes  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Africa — ^Maroons  sent  from  Jamuca 
to  Halifax — Removed  also  to  Africa — Chesapeake  Negroes  settled  at  Hammond 
Plains  and  Prescot — Wretched  Condition. 

"  THE  negro  slaves  who  were  brought  to  the  province  from  the  United  States  at  differ- 
ent times  were,  whenever  they  chose,  liberated,  and  after  the  American  Revolution  some 
hundreds  of  freed  negroes  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia.    The  mistaken  philanthropy  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company  caused  the  removal  of  1,196  of  these  people,  in  1792,  at  extia- 
ordinary  expense,  m  sixteen  vessels,  to  Africa ;  65  of  them  died  during  the  voyage,  and 
many  of  the  remainder  became  victims  to  a  climate  not  congenial  to  them,  although  if 
was  naturally  so  to  their  aocestors ;  the  rest  became  turbulent  and  ungovernable.    Some 
time  after,  three  ships  with  the  rebellious  Maroons  of  Jamaica  arrived  at  Halifax.    Great 
but  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  settle  these  people  in  the  province.     For  some  time  | 
their  labour  at  the  fortifications  and  their  obedience  to  authority,  while  well  fed  and 
clothed,  occasioned  them  to  be  considered  rather  an  acquisition  than  a  burthen  to  the  colony. 
They  were  afterwards  enrolled  as  a  militia  corps,  and  in  a  warm  climate  would  have  made 
good  soldiers,  as  they  were  passionately  fond  of  arms.    It  was  also  attempted  to  convert 
them  to  religion,  in  which,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  least  progress 
made;  a  plurality  of  wives,  or  rather  women,  and  the  African  burial  ceremonies,  they 
declared  they  would  never  abandon ;  and,  in  short,  they  only  listened  to  the  ministers  of 
religion  with  contumely.    Two  or  three  hard  winters,  however,  produced  sulky  discontent 
among  them,  and  they  evinced  a  determined  reluctance  to  work  for  themselves.     Although 
they  were  housed  and  fed  without  working,  and  allowed  to  indulge  themselves  in  theirac- 
customed  sensuality  and  card-playing,  the  spring  only  brought  about  fresh  murmurs  and 
complaints,  alleging  that  the  various  engagements  intimated  to  them  on  leaving  Jamaica 
were  disregarded ;   and,  after  costing  the  island  of  Jamaica  47,000/.,  and  Sie  British 
Grovemment  10,000/.  annually,  for  some  years,  they  were,  in  1800,  also  removed  to  Sierra 
Leone.    The  folly  of  making  Nova  Scotia  a  rendezvous  for  freed  negroes  was  not  yet, 
however,  completed.    While  a  British  squadron  was  blockading  the  American  coast  in 
1815,  some  hundreds  of  negroes  fled  from  their  masters,  and  were  received  by  the  Eng*   | 
lish  admiral,  who  sent  them  to  Halifax.    These  people  became  idle  vai^rants  rather  than 
stationary  settlers.     Although  lands   were  laid    out  for  them,  and  tools,   implements 
of  husbandry,  and  rations  were  provided  for  them  during  winter  by  Government,  thej 
became  sulky  and  discontented.  They  thought  that  to  be  free  meant  to  be  idle ;  in  feet,  to 
live  without  working.    A  few  of  them  stole  off  to  the  United  States ;  90  of  them  were 
removed  at  the  public  expense  to  Trinidad;  and,  as  if  nothing  else  were  wanting  to  crown 
the  folly  of  this  roost  absurd  philanthropy,  one  million — I  believe  the  sum  is  correct,  bat 
I  Speak  from  memory — was  granted  to  the  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  these 
negroes.    The  Americans  themselves  sneer  at  this  ultra  stretch  of  English  generosity, 
and  it  bas  actually  gone  a  great  way  to  strengthen  the  common  impression  among 
them,  that  there  is  nothing  too  unreasonable  to  ask   of  or  with  which  to  gull  hones^    I 
credulous,  kind-hearted    John  Bull.     Slavery  does   not  exist  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
number  of  freed  negroes  may  be  equal  to  3,000.    Of  these  part  cam^  originally  from  the 
West  India  Islands,  others  are  the  residue  of  those  from  the  United  States,    and  the 
remainder  were  born  in  the  province.    A  settlement  wasjaid  out  for  them  at  Hammond 
Plains,  and  another  at  Prescot,  both  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Halifax,  and  every  fociKty 
afforded  them  byj  the  provincial  government,  yet  they  are  still  in  a  state   of  miserable 
poverty,  while  Europeans  who  have  settled  on  woodlands  under  circumstances  scarcely  so 
favourable  thrive,  with  few  exceptions.    There  are  at  Halifax,  and  in  most  of  the  country 
settlements,  several  negroes  who  live  as  domestic  servants  among  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
this  condition  they  are  generally  industrious,  obedient,  and  well  provided  vrith  fixMi  and 
clothing.    We  find  them  also  on  board  the  ships  as  sailors,  but  more  frequently  as  stewards 
and  cooks.    There  are  not  probably  ten  exceptions  to  be  found  among  all  the  negroes  in 
the  province,  who  are  their  own  masters,  that  are  not  indolent,  improvident,  miserable  and 
ragged.      They  gather  wild  fruits  in  summer,  which  they  sell  in  the  Halifiax  market,  and 
in  winter  they  bring  in  brooms,  which  th^y  dispose  of  for  rum,  and  what  food  they  can 
get    They  seem  inclined  indeed  to  do  any  tning,  and  even  meet  starvation  in  the  face, 
ralber  than  cultivate  the  ground  with  patient  industry.     They  think  the  returns  for  their     ' 
labour  too  slow,  too  distant  to  wait  for,  \xt\1\1  the  seed  they  sow  produce  a  crop.    Whether    i 
tAeir  wte  bedness  may  be  attributed  to  seiv\\.\i!i<&  ^xi^  ^e^SnA^NAC9!a\A.V\\i<^^x^i!^^        in    I 
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them  the  spirit  that  endttres  present  difficulties  and  privations  in  order  to  attain  future  ad- 
vautages,  or  to  the  consciousness  that  they  are  an  unimporjtant  and  distinct  race,  or  more 
properly  to  the  fact  that  they  find  it  more  congenial   to  their  habits  to  serve  others, 
either  as  domestic  servants  or  labourers,  by  which  they  make  sure  of  the  wants  of  the  day ; 
certain  it  is  that  they  prefer  servitude,  and  always  live  more  comfortably  in  that  condition 
than  they  do  when  working  on  their  own  account    Thiiteen  years  after  they  were  settled 
at  Hammond  Plains,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  their  condition.     It  was  wretched 
in  the  extreme.   The  grown-up  and  the  aged  in  rags,  and  the  children  nearly  naked.    Their 
habitations,  destitute  of  furniture  or  common  necessaries,  were  also  unfit  to  defend  them 
firom  the  inclemency  of  winter.    To  a  man  unacquainted  with  our  possessions  abroad,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  poverty-stricken  and  unhappy  condition  of  these  un- 
fortunate beings.  To  me  the  causes  of  their  penury  and  misery  were  distinct  and  evident. 
The  surrounding  settlements,  though  the  lands  of  which  were  not  originally  of  better  and 
in  some  cases  not  of  equally  good  quality  to  that  occupied  by  the  negroes,  were  cultivated 
by  emigrants,  who  arrived  in  the  colony  from  time  to  time  with  nothing  but  their  industry 
to  acquire  the  means  of  living.    They  received  no  public  assistance,  and  they  had  all  to 
pay  some  pounds  before  they  secured  titles  to  the  lands  on  which  they  settled,  yet  I  found 
these  people,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  with  their  houses 
commodious  and  conveniently  furnished,  their  farms  well  cultivated,  themselves  and  their 
families  well  clothed,  their  tables  well  supplied  with  excellent  food,  their  moral  character 
oorrt:Ct,   their  attention  to  public  worship  regular,  and  the  instruction  of  their  offspring 
attended  to.  What,  then,  has  secured  to  them  all  these  blessings?    neither  more  nor  less 
than  persevermg  industry  and  good  management.     Then  to  what  are  we  to  attribute  the 
penury  and  the  misery  of  the  freed  negroes  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  whom  the  legislature  have 
yearly  afforded  assistance,  and  to  whom  the  blessings  of  religion  and  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation have  been  as  fully  extended  as  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province?     To  no 
cause  but  the  absence  of  steady,  well-directed  industry  and  judicious  management.    We 
then  come  to  inquire,  how  does  it  arise  that  the  freed  negroes  are  an  indolent,  improvident 
class  of  men  ?    To  account  for  this  fact,  we  have  only  to  reflect,  that  man,  in  order  to 
husband  and  manage  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  as  well  as  to  regulate  his  moral  conduct,  must 
be  trained  from  infancy  by  example  and  education  so  as  to  render  such  a  course  of  life 
natural  and  desirable  to  him,  and  by  which  means  alone  will  he  be  prepared  in  due  season 
to  act  prudently  or  wisely  on  his  own  responsibility.     The  previous  life  of  the  negro  is  so 
▼ery  different  from  that  of  Europeans,  that  even  when  in  Africa  in  his  freest  state,  it  would 
require  the  operations  of  useful  and  liberal  instruction  for  more  than  one  generation  to 
adapt  him  for  acting  according  to  his  own  free  will  with  the  steady  industry,  good  man- 
agement and  discretion  necessary  to  render  his  condition  equally  happy  with  that  of  the 
husbandmen  and  artisans  of  Europe,  or  of  their  descendants  settled  in  America.    It  is  far 
from  my  wish,  in  making  these  observations,  to  inculcate  the  revolting  doctrine  that  slavery 
is  the  most  happy  condition  in  which  necroes  can  live ;  but  all  my  observations  in  our 
colonies  have  led  me  to  conclude,  unbiassed  by  prejudice  or  by  interest,  that  the  attempts 
hitherto  made  to  render  the  freed  negroes  more  happy  or  more  virtuous  than  they  were 
as  slaves,  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  unless  the  West  India  negroes   be  gra- 
dually prepared  for  personal  liberty,  they  will,   on  obtaining  their  freedom,  become 
objects  of  much  greater  commiseration  than  they  now  are  in  a  state  of  bondage ;   and  the 
history  and  present  condition  of  the  freed  negroes  of  Nova  Scotia  fully  substantiate  these 
assertions." 

8404.  You  had  occasion  also  to  see  freed  negroes  at  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  had 
you  not  ? — ^There  are  very  f«w  freed  negroes  in  St.  John*?,  New  Brunswick  ;  I  have  gone 
on  board  vessels  arriving  from  the  West  Indies,  at  several  ports  in  British  America,  which 
were  manned  with  slaves ;  I  only  know  of  one  negro  running  away ;  they  are,  however, 
free,  if  they  choose,  on  landing. 

8405.  Have  you  been  much  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  ? — I  have  travelled 
nearly  all  over  the  United  States;  not  so  much  the  southern  States;  I  have  been 
in  them. 

8406.  Have  you  been  in  any  of  our  West  India  Colonies? — I  have. 

8407.  In  which?— I  have  been  in  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Antigua, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  some  of  the  Bahamas,  not  in  Jamaica,  and  I  have  landed  in  St. 
Domingo. 

8408.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  opiniou  on  i\\e  suV^ecV  o^  >^\^  ^Tftacw:\\raJ<N^xv  ^\  '^^ 
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slave  population,  and  the  disposition  on  their  part  to  engage  in  the  cuItWation  of  sugar 
estates  if  they  were  emancipated? — ^I  cannot  say  that  I  have  formed  any  other  conclusion 
than  this ;  my  inquiries  among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies  and  other  parts  of 
America  were  chieny  for  the  purpose  of  placing  their  physical  and  intellectual  character 
in  juxta  position  with  the  or^nic  characteristics  and  mental  powers  of  the  Aborigines  of 
the  Western  hemisphere.  My  inquiries  and  observations  then  led  me  to  conclude,  diat 
it  would  require  the  gradual  operation  of  three  generations  to  adapt  the  negroes  who  were 
brought  up  as  slaves,  or  even  negroes  not  in  that  condition  in  Africa,  to  act  and  think 
prudently  and  judiciously,  and  to  apply  them&elves  with  perseverance  to  industrious 
and  useful  pursuits. 

8409.  Have  you  been  much  in  Africa  ? — I  never  was  in  Africa ;  I  allude  to  negroes 
arriving  from  Africa. 

8410.  You  first  went  to  the  North  American  colonies  during  the  recent  American  wsr, 
did  you  not? — 1  went  out  during  the  latter  years  of  the  general  war,  in  the  year  1812. 

8411.  You  state  that  you  think  three  generation?  must  pass  away  before  they  will  be 
able  to  act  for  themselves :  are  you  aware  that  great  bodies  of  negroes  taken  out  of  the 
slave  ships  have  been  landed  in  different  parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions,  have  been 
emancipated  and  have  conducted  themselves  well  ? — I  am  aware  that  they  have  been  takeo 
out  of  slave  ships,  but  that  they  have  conducted  themselves  well,  I  cannot  take  npon 
myself  to  say  that ;  I  know  in  America  they  have  not. 

8412.  Are  you  aware  that  in  Sierra  Leone  there  are  at  this  moment  persons  in  official 
stations,  and  acting  as  jurymen,  who  were  taken  out  of  the  holds  of  slave-ships? — ^No,  I 
am  not. 

8413.  You  know  nothing  of  the  state  of  Sierra  Leone? — I  know  it  from  the  informsr 
tion  I  have  gained  from  others,  and  from  public  records,  but  not  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

8414.  You  cannot  speak  to  the  state  of  the  negroes  in  Sierra  Leone  of  your  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  ? — I  cannot,  except  from  the  accounts  I  have  receiired  from  others,  and 
from  official  documents. 

8415.  Do  you  confidently  assert,  that  the  negroes  that  were  first  located  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  then  removed  to  Sierra  Leone,  have  misconducted  themsekes  there  ? — ^I  believe  so; 
I  confidently  believe  that  the  negroes  that  first  removed  from  Nova  Scotia,  from  all  the 
accounts  1  have  been  able  to  gather,  conducted  themselves  badly. 

8416.  Will  you  state  the  authorities  on  which  you  depend  for  that  information  ?•— They 
were  gathered  among  the  public  documents  at  Halifax,  and  from  conversations  with  many 
gentlemen  of  high  reputation. 

8417.  How  cotild  any  public  documents  at  Halifax  tell  you  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
negroes  at  Sierra  Leone  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  negroes  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  were  not 
only  the  negroes  freed  by  their  masters,  but  also  rebellious  Maroons,  for  whom  the  govern- 
ment  had  been  at  very  considerable  expense,  and  in  connexion  with  that  expenditure,  I 
had  accounts  of  their  ill-conducting  themselves  afler  they  went  to  Sierra  Leone. 

8418.  What  was  the  date  of  those  accounts  of  their  ill- conducting  themselves  after  they 
went  to  Sierra  Leone  ? — ^They  were  sent  to  Sierra  Leone  in  1792;  the  Maroons  were  seat 
there  some  years  afterwards. 

8419.  You  say  you  received  intelligence  of  their  misconducting  Uiemiielves  in  Siem 
Leone,  to  what  does  that  refer? — Some  time  afler  1792,  but  I  cannot  positively  speak  to 
that. 

8420.  Does  that  refer  to  any  thing  so  late  as  1800? — I  think  not. 

8421.  Then  you  cannot  speak  to  the  conduct  of  those  persons  for  the  last  30  years?— 
No,  they  were  sent  in  13  ships;  65  of  the  negroes  died  on  the  passage,  and  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  Halifax  were,  that  they  became  indolent  and  discontented,  that  many  of 
them  ran  off  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  that  it  was,  if  not  impossible,  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  those  remaining  to  habits  of  industry. 

8422.  This  account  refers  to  their  first  settlement,  and  not  to  their  recent  conduct?-' 
There  were  none  sent  from  Halifax,  except  the  Maroons  afterwards ;  they  were  exceed- 
ingly troublesome  in  Halifax ;  they  were  sent  there  in  the  time  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent; 
and  for  about  eighteen  months,  while  embodied  and  strictly  disciplined  by  His  Ko)'al 
Highness  as  soldiers,  they  did  very  well,  but  after  that  was  over,  taey  conducted  them- 
selves very  badly.  I 

6423.   With  regard  to  the  negroes  that  were  first  located  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  re-  . 

moved  to  Sierra  Leone,  are  you  to  be  uudw^Voo^  tox^^us^^ak  i^ositively  of  their  late  I 

misconduct  and  their  insubordinalvotv  wvd  \d\wiw^,  ox  ^o^?>^Q>M\^\QTroL^>Cvs«w\^<'^^QnlYto  I 
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a  period  prior  to  1800  P — I  cannot  say  whether  the  period  may  have  extended  beyond 
that,  but  I  think  it  was  previous  to  that. 

B424.  Are  you  aware  that  those  same  persons  are  new  supporting  themselves  respect- 
aUy  and  well  at  Sierra  Leone ;  take  the  American  loyalists,  for  instance  ? — I  know 
oothing  of  them  myself,  but  all  the  information  I  have  received  in  Halifax  induced  me  to 
think  that  those  freed  by  the  American  loyalists  were  all  dispersed  or  Mead ;  that  was  the 
information  I  received  in  1829. 

8425.  Did  you  hear  that  the  Maroons  were  dispersed  and  dead  ? — No,  not  that  they 
were  all  dispersed  and  dead ;  but  I  understand  that  they  did  not  by  any  means  turn  out 
as  it  was  expected  they  might. 

8426.  If  it  should  now  appear  that  those  same  persons  who  were  half  savages  in  Jamaica 
are  conducting  themselves  well,  working  industriously,  raising  crops,  and  acting  in  official 
situations  as  jurymen,  you  would  not  rely  with  perfect  confidence  on  the  communications 
to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — I  should  hesitate  very  much  before  I  came  to  a  conclusion 
involving  so  important  a  question. 

8427.  You  say  that  the  Maroons  were  exceedingly  troublesome  in  Nova  Scotia  ? — ^They 
were ;  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  all  the  authorities  there  to  bring  them  to  subordination; 
they  spent  their  time  in  eating,  drinking,  and  gambling;  that  I  have  from  the  accounts  of 
many  respectable  persons  now  living  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  whom  I  placed  perfect  reliance. 

8428.  bad  they  no  reason  to  be  discontented  f — That  I  cannot  say ;  their  idea  was, 
that  they  sfiuuld  eat  and  drink  without  working. 

8429.  Have  you  any  idea  that  the  capitulation  they  had  made  had  been  violated? — No, 
I  am  confidoit  that  it  had  not. 

8430.  Are  you  aware  that  General  Watpole,  who  commanded  the  expedition  against 
them,  with  whom  the  capitulation  was  made,  had,  upon  his  leaving  Jamaica,  the  offer  of 
a  presentation  of  a  sword  from  the  House  of  Assembly,  which  he  indignantly  refused,  and 
assigned  as  his  reason,  that  they  had  shamefully  broken  the  capitulation  of  the  Maroons  ? 
-—No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that  circumstance.  I  know  it  is  usual  on  the  governors  of  various 
provinces  leaving,  for  the  legislature  to  vote  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
a  sword. 

8431.  Do  you  know  any  thing  whatever  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  sword 
was  voted  or  the  sword  refused  ? — No,  I  cannot  charge  my  memory  with  the  fact ;  I  have 
merely  some  historical  recollection  of  it. 

8432.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  General  Walpole  having  retracted  any  expression  which 
could  amount,  or  be  considered  to  amount,  to  an  imputation  on  Lord  Balcarras,  or  any 
other  personage  having  acted  contrary  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Maroons  capitulated  P — 
No,  I  have  no  accurate  recollection  of  one  more  than  the  other. 

8433.  How  often  did  you  visit  Hammond  Plains? — ^That  I  cannot  say,  but  often; 
during  several  years  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  negroes  coming  into  Halifax 
selling  brooms  and  wild  fruits,  and  so  on,  apd  frequently  conversing  with  them. 

8434.  Were  you  ever  resident  on  Hammond  Plains  P — No,  I  do  not  think  that  a  wliite 
man  ever  resided  among  them ;  but  they  are  surrounded  by  white  settlements. 

6435.  You  say  that  the  persons  located  there  are  generally  old  persons  and  children  P — 
They  were  not  so  in  the  first  instance ;  the  yonng  women  and  young  men  had  generally  left, 
and  were  become  domestic  servants ;  a  great  many  are  distributed  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Halifax,  or  as  cooks  and  stewards  on  board  the  shipping. 

8436.  Are  yon  aware  that  a  body  uf  them  removed  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Trinadad  P — 
Yes. 

8437.  Did  you  ever  see  their  settlement  when  you  were  in  Trinidad  P — No,  I  did  not. 

8438.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  as  to  the  different  rate  at  which  the  population  ^vaoced 
among  them  from  what  it  did  amongst  the  other  negroes  ? — I  understood  they  were  all 
dispersed ;  when  I  was  in  Trinidad  I  could  get  no  account  of  them ;  at  Port  Spain  no 
one  knew  any  thing  about  them 

8439.  Supposing  if  it  should  happen  t)iat  they  were  kept  together  under  the  tuition  of 
different  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown,  it  would  appear  that  the  information  you  have 
received  respecting  their  dispersion  was  not  correct  P — I  can  only  speak  to  my  receiving 
the  information  at  Trinidad,  from  men  in  whom  His  Majesty's  Government  have  at  all 
times  placed  the  greatest  confidence ;  and  I  do  say,  that  I  am  fully  confident  the  present 
Master  General  of  the  Ordnance  will  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  said  respecting  the 
negroes  at  Hammond  Plains,  and  so  can  Lord  Dalhousie  and  Sir  Howard  Douglas. 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  slaves  or  West  India  property;  I  state  merely  that  wliich 
cpnceive  to  be  fapts. 
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8440.  All  attempts  to  give  tliem  religious  instruction  in  liammood  Plains  were  ioeile^ 
tual  ? — They  were  ineffectual. 

8441.  It  was  by  dissenters  it  was  attempted  ? — Yes,  chiefly. 

8442.  Do  you  know  what  religious  instruction  they  received  P-^It  was  received  prino- 
pally  from  the  itinerant  Methodist  preachers,  and  I  think,  if  I  recollect  well»  the  Bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia  or  the  Archdeacon  regretted  there  was  not  a  missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England  established  among  them. 

8443.  No  missionary  was  establbhed  there  among  themP— No,  I  think  that  a  mis- 
sionary visited  them. 

8444.  Can  you  speak  to  the  degree  of  religious  instruction  they  had  received  ? — Their 
religion  appeared  to  be  fanaticism  rather  than  religion. 

8445.  What  led  you  to  think  this  ? — I  found  them  generally  in  that  condition  of  mind 
with  respect  to  religion ;  it  appeared  to  be  much  more  the  ravings  of  fanatics  than  the 
piety  of  men  of  solid  piety  and  Christian  principles. 

8446.  Slate  the  facts  on  which  you  found  that  imputation  ? — In  the  first  place,  many 
of  those  attending  their  sectarian  meetings,  were  very  much  given  to  habits  of  theft;  some 
of  them  were  afterwards  hung ;  in  Prince  Edward's  Island  particularly,  those  liberated 
by  Colonel  Robertson,  the  loyalists,  nearly  a  whole  family  of  whom  were  hung  for  thefts 
and  rubberies ;  they  also  attended  meetings  regularly. 

8447.  Those  alluded  to  were  those  at  Hammond  Plains  P — Some  of  those  were  punished 
for  theft,  but  there  were  none  of  them  executed,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

8448.  Do  you  judge  from  the  fact,  that  they  attended  at  Methodist  meeting^  and  were 
hung  for  thieving,  that  their  religion  was  fanatical  P — I  do ;  I  thought  it  was  fuiatical, 
inasmuch  as  it  did  not  implant  in  their  minds  any  thing  like  correct  moral  principles. 

8449.  Did  you  hear  from  others  or  know  yourself,  that  persons  in  the  habit  of  attending 
Methodist  meetings  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  hung  for  robberies  P — Yes,  I  under- 
stood they  were;  but  I  am  far  from  stating  that  their  attendance  on  Methodist  or  other 
sectarian  meetings  was  the  cause  of  their  committing  theft  or  robberies ;  but  I  considered 
that  the  religious  instruction  they  received,  when  they  knew  nothing  of  habits  of  morality, 
and  when  they  were  entirely  taueht  by  those  itinerant  preachers,  most  of  whom  weie 
drawn  from  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and  some  of  them  dbcharged  soldiers,  were 
nearly  as  ignorant  of  true  religion  as  the  negroes  themselves,  their  religion  was  fanaticism, 
and  not  the  religion  of  the  Scriptures,  or  not  that  which  would  inculcate  moral  principles, 
or  correct  conduct. 

8450.  You  speak  from  your  knowledge,  that  those  persons  in  the  habit  of  attending  the 
Methodist  meetings  were  hung  for  robbery  P — I  say  that  some  negroes  that  attended 
Methodist  meetings  were  hung;  I  am  far  from  saying  that  all  who  attended  the  Metho- 
dists' meetings  were  hung,  but  I  saw  the  execution  of  some. 

8461.  How  many  of  those  who  attended  Methodist  meetings  at  Hammond  Plains  were 
hung  for  robbery  P — I  do  not  know  of  any  being  hung  at  Hammond  Plains  for  robbeiy, 
but  I  allude  to  those  in  Prince  Edward's  Island;  they  were  freed  negroes;  the  lands  were 
given  them  by  Colonel  Robertson,  who  brought  them  from  the  United  States. 

8462.  Had  these  persons  lands  to  work  on  P — Yes ;  but  the  lands  were  neglected ;  they 
used  to  make  shinfs^les,  and  work  at  petty  jobs  in  Charlotte  Town. 

8463.  Is  the  soil  at  Hammond  Plains  sterile  P — Not,  probably,  equal  to  the  best  landi 
in  Nova  Scotia,  but  equal  lo  some  good  agricultural  districts. 

8464.  Is  the  soil  and. climate  at  all  congenial  to  the  persons  bom  under  a  tropical  sun? 
— ^The  winter  is  generally  severe  to  those  born  under  a  tropical  sun. 

8466.  Do  you  think  that,  considering  their  habits  and  their  constitution,  it  is  wdl 
adapted  tp  an  experiment  of  labour  in  that  climate  P  With  the  exception  of  three  mondis 
in  the  winter  season,  I  think  that  the  climate  is  quite  congenial  to  their  habits ;  during 
nine  months  of  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea-coast,  it  is  nearly  as  hot  as  in  the 
Antilles ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  it  was  entirely  from  their  not  having  been  trained  in 
useful  habits,  or  from  the  capacity  of  their  mind,  that  they  did  not  succeed. 

8466.  It  was  the  want  of  instruction  and  education  which  appeared  to  you  to  be  the 
cause  of  failure?  Yes ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  that  instructing  one  generation  was  not 
by  any  means  sufficient ;  I  have  always  considered  that  the  education  received  at  the  fire- 
side of  the  parents,  is  of  much  more  importance  in  forming  the  mind  for  industrious  pur- 
suits than  any  other. 

8467.  You  are  understood  to  say  that  the  Hammond  Plain  colony  was  neglected  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Establishment  ?    Yes ;  I  consider  so,  generally,  as  ^  as  their  religious 

JnstructioD  might  he  concerned  \  but  \\\e  \>ea«^\&  ol  \u^t:^xcCvyok  NSot^^nNd^  the  sectariaos. 
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wete  as  fully  extended  to  them  as  to  any  of  the  colonists,  and  there  are  many  settlements 
in  the  colonies  of  Irish  and  Scottish  people  dependent  entirely  upon  sectarian  ministers. 

Q46S,  Though  neglected  by  the  Establishment,  religious  instruction  was  imparted  to 
them  sedulously  by  the  sectarians  ?  I  do  not  say  that  they  were  so  much  neglected  by 
the  Establishment  as  that  they  had  a  greater  desire  for  the  others ;  they  were  men  of  their 
own  level. 

8459.  The  simple  manners  and  plain  habits  of  the  sectarians  were  more  suited  to 
them  P  Yes,  but  their  instruction  was  by  no  means  calcuUted  to  establish  useful  habits 
among  them. 

8460.  You  object  to  sectarian  doctrines,  probably  P  No,  by  no  means ;  I  would  allow 
every  man  to  adopt  those  principles  most  consistent  with  his  conscience. 

8461.  Upon  the  whole,  their  education  was  not  advanced,  and  the  failing  may  be 
attributed  to  that  circumstance  P  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  it  will  require  at  least  three 
generations  to  direct  the  minds  of  people,  brought  up  as  the  negroes  are,  to  steady  puru 
suits ;  1  am  also  of  opinion  that  there  are  many  instances  that  form  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  that  is  decidedly  my  opinion. 

8462.  You  judge  of  the  black  population  from  that  experiment  on  the  Hammond 
Plains  P  Yes,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  done  for  them ;  with  the  exception  that  there 
was  no  church  mission  among  them,  there  was  every  thing  done ;  for  many  years  there 
was  a  sum  voted  for  their  support  by  the  legislature ;  they  are  still  of  great  expense  to  the 
province. 

8463.  There  is  no  chnrch  missionary  established  among  them  P  I  am  not  certain  there 
is  not ;  I  think  the  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia  told  me  last  year  there  would  be. 

8464.  At  the  time  you  wrote  your  chapter,  was  there  any  school  P  Yes;  there  was  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  support  of  the  school  voted  by  the  Colonial  Legislature ;  I  fo];get  the 
sum  now. 

8465.  No  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  was  resident  among  them  P  No,  I 
think  not ;  they  were  visited  by  one. 

8466.  And  no  missionary P  No  missionary  established;  some  of  the  missionaries 
yitited  all  the  settlements. 

8467.  Had  they  any  place  of  worship  P    Yes,  they  had  a  chapel. 

8468.  But  without  a  resident  officiating  minister  of  any  persuasion  P  There  are  two 
or  three  of  themselves  who  preached,  but  I  never  heard  such  extraordinary  ravings  in  my 
life  as  wliat  are  termed  the  sermons  of  those  preachers. 

8469.  Those  were  half-educated  black  preachers  P    They  were. 

,  8470.  Your  opinion  of  free  labour  is  founded  on  the  case  where  there  was  no  constant 
religious  teacher,  either  of  the  Church  Establishment  or  of  any  sectarian  persuasion  P  Not 
my  whole  opinion ;  I  merely  speak  as  far  as  religious  instruction  is  in  question ;  for  1 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  before  teaching  them  what  they  were  not  prepared  to  com- 
prehend, they  ought  to  have  been  taught  useful  instruction,  such  as  cultivating  the  soil, 
mechanical  arts,  and  the  best  modes  of  reconciling  their  minds  to  habits  of  industry. 

8471.  You  draw  your  general  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  free  labour  from 
a  case  in  which  lettered  instruction  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  resident  pastor,  were 
wanting  P  No,  for  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  unless  such  instruction  is  connected  Mrith 
useful  instruction  in  husbandry  and  necessary  simple  arts,  no  good  can  be  done  among 
the  negroes,  or  the  aborigines  of  North  America;  for,  let  persons  state  what  they  please, 
most  of  the  efforts  of  religious  teachers  have  been  of  very  little  benefit ;  never,  indeed, 
when  not  connected  with  instruction  in  husbandry,  and  the  simple  arts,  and  rational  plain 
morality. 

8472.  Was  there  a  resident  pastor,  either  of  the  Established  Church  or  of  the  seo- 
tarians,  in  Hammond  Plains P  Only  occasionally,  not  a  white  resident  clergyman;  I 
believe  the  sectarian  preachers  among  them  lived  on  whatever  contributions  they  received 
from  the  various  people  to  whom  they  preached. 

Mr.  Andrew  Graham  Dignum  called  in ;  and  further  Examined. 

8473.  YOU  were  stating  on  a  former  day  a  conversation  that  had  passed  between  you 
and  Mr.  Panton  respecting  a  slave,  you  speak  from  what  was  told  you  by  Mr.  Panton  P  Yes. 

8474.  You  are  not  cognizant  yourself  of  any  of  those  circumstances  P  I  am  not.  Mr.  Pan- 
ton  very  soon  afler  followed  his  servant,  and,  on  his  arrival,  found  he  was  still  camplaia- 
ing ;  and  he  asked  him  if  he  had  any  wish  to  return  to  Spanish  Town ;  he  said  he  had, 
and  he  was  accordingly  sent  by  Mr.  Panton  in  a  cart  that  was  going  to  town.  Some  time 
in  the  night  this  servant  (as  the  peiion  driving  the  caiil  %^v^  >3[ift  ^A<^\s^\.^iu^<^vsw^'^ 
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▼ery  high  leap  ont  of  tb«  cart,  and  broke  hii  neck.  During  the  insurrection,  Mr.  Panton 
was  sent  up  to  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  East  by  the  Governor,  and  he  discovered 
that  his  servant  had  had  a  letter  given  him  at  Montego  Bay,  when  he  was  down,  and  that 
he  had  carried  it  and  delivered  it  to  one  of  the  head  people  of  his  estate,  who  was  a  rin^ 
leader  in  the  rebellion ;  and  the  only  reason  Mr.  Panton  could  give  lor  his  committin|^ 
the  rash  act  was  the  treacherous  part  he  had  acted  in  taking  the  letter  from  those  parties 
at  Montego  Bay,  and  delivering  it. 

8475.  Did  Mr.  Panton's  estates  suffer  in  the  rebellion  P  No  estates  in  that  quarter 
suffered ;  there  were  partial  risings  in  the  Manchineil  district,  the  negroes  refused  to  woik. 

8476.  Was  there  any  evidence  adduced  of  the  participation  of  Mr.  Panton's  slaves  in 
the  plot  P     Yes ;  one  of  his  slaves  was  hanged  or  shot,  I  think. 

8477.  This  had  been  a  favourite  servant  of  Mr.  Panton  P  Yes,  I  knew  the  man  very 
well. 

8478.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Miller,  the  gentleman  who  was  formerly  custos  of 
Trelawney  p — Yes. 

8479.  Do  you  know  of  his  having  arrived  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  during  the  progress, 
Or  immediately  after  the  insurrection  was  over  ? — Yes. 

8480.  Are  you  acquainted  with  his  general  reputation  and  character  ? — ^Very  well. 

8481.  Mr.  Knibb,  you  are  aware,  was  under  prosecution  P — ^Yes. 

8482.  If  it  were  represented  to  this  Committee  that  Mr.  Miller  had  deputed  Mr.  Knibb, 
accompanied  only  by  another  missionary,  to  lake  the  depositions  of  persons  who  were  in 
cust«M]y  under  the  charge  of  being  implicated  in  the  insurrection,  should  yon  believe  that 
to  be  probable  P — No,  I  should  not. 

8483.  What  would  be  your  reasons  for  not  considering  it  probable  P  Mr.  Miller  might 
have  consented,  but  that  he  would,  in  the  case  of  the  late  rebellion,  have  wished  a  clergj- 
mai)  of  the  Established  Church  to  be  present,  I  think  is  more  than  probable. 

8484.  The  persons  to  whom  it  is  said  Mr.  Miller  gave  Mr.  Knibb  permission  to  resort 
for  the  purpose  of  examination,  were  slaves  who  had  not  been  tried,  but  under  commit- 
merit  on  a  charge  of  having  been  implicated  in  the  rebellion ;  from  your  knowledge  of 
tlic  character  of  Mr.  Miller,  do  you  believe  it  probable  he  would  have  permitted  Mr. 
Knibb,  a  missionaiy,  to  have  gone  and  taken  the  examinations  by  himself  of  persons, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  causes  of  the  insurrection  P  Certainly,  I  should  not  think 
so  ;  it  is,  however,  a  mere  opinion  of  my  own. 

8485.  Yuu  stated  in  }  our  former  examination,  that  you  had  been  for  some  yean  defender 
of  slaves,  appointed  by  two  parishes  P    Yes. 

8486.  Has  your^attention  been  directed  to  the  contents  of  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law? 
— It  has. 

8487.  Are  you  aware  of  the  clause  in  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law,  which  was  in  force 
in  1816,  which  relates  to  the  power  given  to  the  overseer  to  inflict  39  lashes,  and  the  cor- 
responding clause  in  the  Consolidated  Slave  Law  now  in  force  P    Yes. 

8488.  Are  you  aware  that  the  clause  in  the  Law  of  1816,  and  the  clause  in  the  Law  of 
1831,  are  precisely  the  same  ?    I  believe  they  are  similar. 

8489.  You  are  aware  that  this  clause  says,  no  slave  shall  receive  more  than  ten  lashes, 
unless  the  owner,  and  so  forth,  be  present;  that  no  owner,  guardian,  and  so  on,  shall,  od 
any  account,  punish  a  slave  with  more  than  39  lashes  at  one  time ;  in  point  of  practice,  is 
the  understanding  of  this  clause  that  an  overseer  not  exceeding  the  number  of^39  lashes, 
or  inflicting  less  than  39  lashes,  would  not  be  considered  as  committing  an  offence,  although 
he  had  inflicted  that  number  without  any  cause  whatever ;  or  should  you  say,  that  having 
inflicted  that  punishment,  he  would  be  considered  as  guilty  of  the  immediate  offence  con- 
tained in  the  subsequent  clause,  of  having  wantonly  and  cruelly  punished  the  slaves  P— 
I  will  not  speak  now  with  reference  to  the  former  law.  I  consider  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
overseers  under  the  former  law  to  be  very  arbitrary,  and  he  might  punish  a  slave;  and  the 
slave  not  giving  evidence,  of  course  he  could  not  be  brought  before  any  tribunal  for  pun- 
ishment ;  but  Uie  case  is  very  widely  altered  now,  because  many  of  the  overseers  nave 
been  brought  before  tribunals  for  punishing  a  slave ;  even  when  the  lashes  have  not  been 
39,  or  have  been  only  39,  the  slave  is  invariably  listened  to  by  the  magistrates ;  the  over- 
seer has  been  summoned  to  attend,  and  to  give  a  reason  why  he  has  so  punished  the 
slave ;  and,  on  its  not  appearing  sufficient  to  the  magistrate,  the  overseer  has  been  pun- 
ished. The  evidence  of  tne  slaves  against  the  overseer  is  now  received  under  the  last  law 
paised,  u'hich  came  into  operation  on  the  flrst  of  November  last;  overseers  have  been 

nned  by  the  magistrates  when  they  lhou^\\l  l\i^  ^wmsUment  has  exceeded  the  ofience. 
8490.  As  the  Ihw  of  1816  stood,  \l  w?is  tvoX  ^  ^^^^  VvCci  \w^w\  Ns^^Vot  comtitoted 
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t)  e  dffence  under  that  law,  hot  it  was  the  defect  of  the  law  in  not  admitting  slave  evidence 
so  as  to  prove  the  want  of  an  adequate  excuse  for  punishment  ? — Undoubtedly. 
-  8491.  Under  the  former  clause,  the  offence  would  be  committed,  but,  through  the  want 
of  slave  evidence,  there  was  difficulty  in  provinj;  it  P — ^Yes,  that  is  now  removed,  and  I 
have  seen  overseers  brought  before  tribunals,  and  fined  as  high,  I  think,  as  i625. 

8492.  Have  you  any  doubt  that,  under  the  old  law  of  1816,  supposing  there  to  be  the 
evidence  then  admissible,  namely,  the  evidence  of  free  persons,  that  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  of  a  less  number  than  39  lashes  being  given,  but  nevertheless  being  given 
upon  a  bad  motive,  or  the  want  of  an  adequate  excuse,  the  overseer  would  have  commit- 
ted the  offence  contemplated  by  the  law  as  cruel  or  wanton  punishment,  and  been  con- 
victed accordingly  P  1  think  he  woold  if  it  could  have  been  proved  there  was  wanton 
punishment ;  that  is  now  easily  proved  by  the  late  Act,  by  which  slave  evidence  is 
admitted. 

8403^.  You  were,  I  think  you  said  in  the  course  of  your  former  examination,  upon  some 
estate  during  martial  law  P — Yes. 

8494.  Did  you  make  inquiries  upon  that  estate  of  any  negroes  P  Very  particular  in* 
quiries. 

8495.  Which  estate  vras  thatP  When  I  was  sent  up  to  take  the  command  of  the  3nd 
division  of  my  regiment,  which  was  stationed  in  St.  Ann's,  Greneral  Cox  had  information 
that  some  of  the  fugitive  rebels  were  making  their  way  into  the  windward  parish  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Ann,  and  he  ordered  me  to  send  out  scouring  parties  through  the  woods, 
and,  if  possible,  to  apprehend  them.  In  discharge  of  my  duty,  I  called  up  the  head 
people  on  the  properties  I  visited,  when  I  surrounded  their  housies,  and  I  mentioned  that 
I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  not  alarming  any  of  them,  as  I  thought  they  might  have  suspi- 
doii  that  there  was  something  wrong  upon  the  property,  when  I  mentioned  that  I  called 
upon  them  by  the  directions  of  the  governor  and  the  general  to  search  their  houses  for 
arms  and  ammunition.  I  had  every  assistance  given  me,  and  the  alarm  was  immediately 
rennoved  ;  and,  after  searching  the  different  houses  upon  the  estate  which  the  head  people 
carried  me  to,  I  invariably  asked  them  if  they  wished  their  freedom,  and  upon  my  explain-* 
ing  to  them  they  must  give  up  their  houses  and  land  to  their  masters,  and  made  many 
other  observations,  they  said  tney  did  not  want  their  freedom.  I  particularly  questioned 
the  people  on  the  estate  of  Belmont,  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Drew,  on  which 
there  was  a  private  chapel ;  I  heard  there  was  a  disaffection  among  the  people.  The  head 
man,  Timothy,  was  exceedingly  comfortable,  he  had  three  rooms  and  a  garden,  and  plenty 
of  provisions ;  I  had  seen  but  little  of  negro  houses  till  the  late  insurrection,  when  I  had 
to  go  into  three  or  four  hundred  of  them  ;  J  found  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions  at 
Timothy^  it  was  literally  crowded  to  the  roof;  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  with  so 
much  provisions ;  he  said  he  took  it  to  market,  and  there  was  no  sale  for  it ;  it  was  an 
ample  stock  for  his  family  for  three  years  to  come ;  when  I  spoke  to  him  about  freedom, 
he  said  he  never  wished  for  freedom,  or  had  any  idea  of  it.  I  said  I  did  not  come  there 
by  order  of  any  proprietor,  but  that  the  Government  had  sent  us,  as  there  were  bad 
nes^roes  in  the  parish,  and  we  had  to  search  for  arms. 

8496.  Were  thete  any  other  conveisations  you  had  with  the  negroes  P — I  could  mention 
an  anecdote  a>  to  the  missionaries ;  there  was  an  idea  that  the  negroes  were  very  discon- 
tented in  consequence  of  their  chapels  being  destroyed,  and  their  ministers  not  in  the 
parish,  they  having;  removed  to  Kingston  and  Spanish  Town ;  at  Carton,  belonging  to  the 
etitale  of  Mr.  Dobson,  last  vf^r,  in  going  to  the  assizes,  I  made  a  stage ;  he  complained 
exceedingly  of  being  annoyed  at  night  by  the  psalm-singing  in  the  negro-houses ;  he  said 
lie  did  not  put  a  stop  to  it,  for  that  the  fact  was,  that  Sfr.  Betty,  a  neighbour  of  his 
had  had  a  number  of  questions  put  to  him  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  he  had  lately 
died,  whether  produced'by  that  I  do  not  know,  btit  it  was  said  that  it  affected  his  health  ; 
he  said,  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  any  questions  from  the  Colonial  Office,  and  I  would 
rather  put  up  with  this  great  annoyance  every  night,  though  I  am  aware  it  is  a  great  injury 
to  my  people,  for  I  cannot  expect  them  to  work  for  me  while  they  are  singing  all  night 
in  this  way.    When  I  was  there  last  in  March,  after  the  insurrection,  I  heai^  the  gomby 
and  dancing  going  on ;  I  could  not  help  making  the  remark,  ^  These  sounds  are  very  dif- 
ferent to  those  I  heard  when  I  was  last  here ;"  he  said,  **  Tes,  they  are  very  happy  and 
contented  now ;  [instead  of  psalm-singing,  they  go  to  church,  and  have  their  amusements 
the  same  as  usual ;  and  this  morning,  on  calling  one  of  my  head  men,  [  s;iid,  Well,  is 
methodism  all  over  now  P  he  said,  Yes,  massa,  now  the  chapel  is  down,  and  the  minister 
gone,  we  go  to  the  Church  of  t:ngland,  and  we  save  our  money  (I  think  tlie  exi^c«*BiavotL 
wa9),  and  have  our  fowls  and  things  as  usual ;  and,  ui^voti  cfiv«  o^  ^«  \A!^gra«&  ^^vm^  ^^x 
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the  time,  he  addressed  him  as  daddy,  or  father ;  I  think  the  Baptist  name  is  daddy ; 
he  said,  Well,  daddy,  good  moroing ;  he  said,  Do  not  call  me  daddy  now ;  if  you  please, 
call  me  father,  as  you  used  to  do,  now  chapel  down  and  minister  gone ;  we  cannot  be 
lead  out  now.''  I  cannot  state  any  thing  particular  respecting  the  missionaries,  of  my 
cwn  knowledge. 

8497.  Do  you  consider  that  the  great  bulk  of  negroes  in  Jamaica,  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  insurrection,  are  now  in  that  state  of  mind  that  by  no  possibility,  even  if  they  were 
left  alone,  they  would  remain  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  that  they  would  engage  in  an  insar- 
rection  a^ain,  supposing  them  left  to  themselves,  without  any  appeals  being  made  to  their 
passions,  and  without  any  excitement  being  produced  by  the  publications  to  which  they 
have  access,  or  persons  making  communications  to  them  about  freedom  ? — Krom  ray  own 
impression,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  negroes  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  throegh- 
out  the  island,  I  can  confidently  say,  particularly  in  the  disturbed  districts,  they  feel  veiy 
much  ashamed  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  be  very 
happy.  I  do  not  anticipate  another  rebellion  if  they  are  lefc  alone,  perhaps  I  may  be 
singular  in  my  opinion,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

8498.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  '^  if  left  alone  ?" — I  mean  if  not  excited ;  I 
mean  no  idea  being  put  into  their  heads  that  there  is  a  certain  time  aft<^r  which  they  were 
not  to  work  for  their  masters,  which  is  the  slave's  idea  of  freedom. 

8499.  You  do  not  mean  if  missionaries  are  excluded  frem  the  parishes? — That  depends 
entirely  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  missionaries ;  I  do  not  pretena  to  know  what  the  doc- 
trines of  the  missionaries  are,  but  that  missionaries,  or  any  other  persons,  shall  BOt  inte^ 
fere  and  stir  them  up  to  rebellion,  or  lead  them  to  expect  that  there  is  a  day  after  which 
they  were  not  to  work  for  their  masters. 

8500.  Do  you  mean,  judging  from  their  past  conduct  that  no  Wesleyan  or  Baptiit 
teacher  should  be  admitted  as  instructors  in  Jamaica  P — I  can  have  myself  no  objectton  to 
any  missionaries  so  long  as  I  know  they  preach  proper  doctrines ;  it  depends  on  the  im- 
proper doctrines,  whether  preached  by  a  layman  or  missionary ;  I  do  not  mean  to  spesk 
of  any  class  of  men.  The  Acts  of  the  British  Government,  the  Orders  in  Council,  and 
Discussions  in  Parliament,  if  read  to  the  negroes,  and  read  by  illiterate  persons,  would 
excite  them. 

8501.  You  mean  not  only  the  exclusion  of  missionaries,  but  that  there  shall  be  no  more 
Orders  in  Council,  and  no  more  despatches  about  the  present  condition  of  the  slave  T— 
That  would  be  rather  too  extensive. 

8502.  What  limitation  would  you  wish  to  be  put  on  that  expression? — I  mean  if  the 
masters  were  left  to  themselves. 

8503.  Not  interfered  with  in*  any  way  ? — Not  interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  British 
Government,  so  as  to  induce  a  fteling  on  the  slave's  mind  that  he  was  removed  from  the 
power  of  his  master. 

8504.  That  is  what  the  Committee  are  to  understand  by  the  masters  being  left  to  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

8505.  You  have  been  a  defender  of  slaves  ? — I  have. 

8506.  Have  you  ever  visited  a  workhouse,  or  a  parish  gaol,  as  their  defender  ?— 1 
have. 

8207.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  mode  of  punishment  there  ? — I  am. 

8508.  Have  >ou  never  seen  a  negro  what  is  called  bowsed,  by  an  instrument  which  is 
in  use,  extended  by  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  flogging? — 1  am  aware  how  they  an 
punished,  but  1  have  never  witnessed  a  punishment 

8509.  Describe  how  they  are  punished  in  a  Jamaica  workhouse  or  a  parish  gaol  ?— I 
believe  they  are  laid  down  ([  am  not  aware  that  their  punishments  are  the  same  in  eveiy 
workhouse),  so  as  to  give  the  length  of  their  bodies ;  it  is  not  like  the  soldiers,  for  th^ 
are  not  prostrate,  I  believe ;  sometimes  the  hands  are  tied,  or  sometimes  two  slaves,  one 
takes  hold  of  one  hand  and  one  of  the  other.  I  never  witnessed  a  punishment  ^rs  to 
my  knowledge. 

8510.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  mode  of  extending  the  body  by  the  application  of 
a  mechanical  power  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that 

8511.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  thing? — Never. 

8512.  Do  you  know  the  parish  gaol  of  St  Andrew  ? — I  never  visited  the  gaol ;  there 
is  a  workhouse  there. 

8513.  As  a  defender  of  slaves,  have  you  ever  heard  them  complain  of  this  species  of 
puniahment  ? — Never, 

85 14,  Do  the  people  view  it  as  one  oi  e\\.taio\^\na.r}  ««s«fvV|^--^VWs  VA5r«  never  come 
to  me  to  complain  of  it 
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8515.  Did  you  receive  any  impression  that  this  punishment  was  more  than  ordinarily 
sev«>re  upon  the  triangle,  such  as  you  have  described  ? — I  recollect  at  this  moment  I  haye 
seen  the  negro  punished  after  trial ;  but  was  not  in  the  workhouse,  but  in  the  market- 
place, before  the  court*house ;  he  was  ordered  to  have  39  lashes ;  I  never  have  happened 
to  see  any  punishments  in  the  workhouses. 

8516.  Never  of  the  slaves  you  defended  ? — ^No,  the  man  I  refer,  to  was  ordered  to  have 
39  lashes,  and  not  more  than  10  touched  him. 

8517.  Were  you  appointed  by  the  magistrates  to  be  the  defender  of  the  slaves  ? — 
Under  the  law  the  roagiAtrates  and  visitors  have  the  power  of  appointment. 

8518.  You  were  appointed  under  that  law  to  defend  slaves  on  such  trials? — On  all 
criminal  trials. 

8519.  State  what  you  mean  by  criminal  trials;  were  they  all  offences  committed  by 
slaves,  or  what  we  should  call  crimes  ? — If  I  were  to  construe  the  Act  strictly,  it  was 
only,  perhaps,  where  the  crime  would  be  punished  with  death ;  but  I'  made  it  a  point  to 
attend  ail  oases,  even  of  running  away ;  where  there  was  a  complaint  before  two  magis- 
trates I  did  not  attend,  but  only  where  there  was  a  jury. 

8520.  In  all  cases  where  there  was  a  jury  you  were  the  appointed  defender  of  the 
slaves  ? — Yes,  in  the  parishes  I  have  mentioned. 

8521.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  on  plantations  or  else- 
where ? — ^No. 

8522.  You  were  in  no  degree  authorized  to  interfere  to  protect  a  slave  from  any  ill 
treatment? — No,  ihere  wa»  a  Council  of  Protection;  I  had  notice  from  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  to  attend  when  a  trial  took  place. 

8523.  Supposing  any  person  to  be  punished  contrary  to  this  3rd  section,  had  you  any 
right  to  interfere  ? — I  should  not  consider  that  I  had. 

6524.  You  have  l>een  asked  whether  you  witnessed  any  punishment ;  will  you  state 
what  are  the  descriptions  of  punishments  inflicted  in  the  workhouse ;  according  to  your 
information  how  are  they  punished,  by  flogging  ? — Sometimes  by  flogging ;  sometimes 
they  are  worked  in  chains  three  or  six  months,  according  to  sentence  passed  upon  them. 
Fl<>ggini?  has  been  veiy  much  abolished ;  I  think  lately  there  has  been  more  working  on 
the  roads. 

8625.  That  is  by  sentence  of  the  Court,  after  a  trial  by  jury  ? — Yes. 

8526.  Are  the  stocks  used  in  the  workhouses  at  all  to  your  knowledge  ? — I  think  not ; 
I  am  not  certain;  I  have  seen  one  workhouse,  but  it  depends  on  the  crime,  I  believe. 

8527.  What  was  the  state  of  the  workhouse  you  saw ;  was  it  clean  ? — It  was  kept  very 
dean ;  J  speak  of  the  St.  Elizabeth's  workhouse ;  I  went  to  a  great  many  of  the  apart^ 
ments ;  it  was  very  clean. 

8528.  In  any  parish  gaol  you  have  visited,  has  the  order  been  good  ? — Yes,  there  has 
been  great  attention  to  cleanliness. 

8529.  The  ffaols  were  remarkably  clean? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  as  clean  as  circum- 
stances will  admit  of. 

1530.  You  have  been  asked  as  to  the  construction  of  the  33rd  section ;  were  you  ever 
in  court  yourself  so  as  to  know  the  construction  put  by  the  Judges  on  the  33rd  section  ? 
—Yes. 

8531.  What  was  the  construction  put  upon  it? — Many  persons  in  England  have  an 
idea  that  under  that  Act  an  overseer  has  a  power  to  give  a  slave  39  lashes  whenever  he 

E leases,  but  that  is  not  the  construction  that  any  legal  man  or  any  magistrate,  to  my 
nowledge,  has  ever  put  upon  it.  I  know  of  several  trials  which  have  taken  place  of 
'overseers  before  the  tribunals ;  of  two  magistrates  associating  themselves  together,  and 
hearing  the  evidence  of  slaves  against  their  overseers ;  the  overseer  always  has  a  summons 
to  attend  to  give  a  reason  for  the  punishment  he  has  given.  It  is  not  because  the  negro 
hais  committed  a  trifling  offence  that  he  may  give  39 ;  an  overseer  has  perhaps  said  he 
thought  he  might  go  to  the  number  of  39 ;  the  magistrates  have  said,  '*  Yes,  for  aggravated 
offences,  but  you  have  overstepped  the  law,"  and,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  know  he 
must  not  go  to  that  extent,  they  have  fined  the  overseer. 

8532.  Will  yeu  state  any  one  case  in  which  you  heard  the  magistrate  so  rule  ? — I  think 
it  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ellis ;  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  can  easily  ascertain  it.  I  was 
not  prepared  when  I  left  Jamaica  to  come  before  this  Committee.  The  overseer's  name, 
I  think,  was  Ellis ;  that  was  the  only  occurrence  I  have  known  on  the  south  side,  and 
on  slave  evidence ;  he  was  the  first  overseer  convicted  on  slave  evidence,  I  think.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  November  last,  I  believe. 

8533.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  the  mag\slca.les?    1  c«!cvi«i,cJ\^^\.'^^\5aMN&^^ 
the  estate,  the  estate  was  Nightingale  Grove. 
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8;)34.  Were  >ou  agent  for  Uie  slave?  No,  I  was  with  one  of  the  magistrates,  \khosahl 
that  ihev  had  puni>hed  the  overseer  as  he  deserved,  and  that  be  was  very  glad  that  t>e 
case  had  come  befure  him. 

8535.  What  was  the  name  of  that  magistrate  ?  I  think  Mr.  Rowland  Williams  or  Mr. 
Tiiomas  James  Barnard  ;  tliey  were  partners,  and  I  may  confound  tiiem. 

8536.  You  were  not  present  at  the  trial  ?     No,  but  I  heard  of  it  afterwards. 

8537.  The  33d  clause  says,  *'  That  no  slave,  on  any  plantation  or  settlement,  or  in  any  ' 
of  the  workhouses  or  gaols  in  this  island,  shall  receive  more  than  ten  lashes  at  one  time 
and  for  one  offence,  unless  the  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor  or  admiaistrator,  or 
overseer  of  such  plantation  or  settlement,  having  such  slave  in  his  care,  or  keeper  of  such 
workhouse,  or  keeper  of  &>uch  gaol,  shall  be  preaent;  and  that  no  &uch  owner,  attorney, 
guardian,  executor,  administrator,  or  overseer,  workhouse-keeper,  or  gaol-keeper,  shall, 
on  any  account,  punish  a  slave  with  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes  at  one  time ;''  what  are 
the  description  of  offonces  for  which  the  overseer  can  inflict  thirty-nine  lashes  ?  There 
are  no  particular  offences  laid  down  in  the  Act. 

8538.  What  would  )0u  consider  a  justifiable  offence  to  merit  thirty-nine  lashes?  The 
same  question  might  be  put  as  to  an  apprentice  iu  England ;  I  think  that  is  the  beat 
answer  I  can  give. 

8539.  About  the  same  ?    Yes. 

8540.  Suppose  in  a  field  gang,  working  in  a  line  in  cane-hole  digging,  one  man  lags 
behind  and  does  not  keep  up  with  the  gang,  is  that  an  offence  which  would  justify  the 
overseer  in  inflicting  the  thirty-nine  Whes  ?  No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  nor  do  1  think  the 
overseer  would  give  a  roan  thirty-nine,  nor  do  I  know  a  case  of  the  kind ;  the  driver 
might  give  that  man  a  few  lashes,  which  I  have  seen  occasionally  done ;  it  has  been  more 
frequently  the  noise  of  the  whip  than  the  la^h  he  has  received ;  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
given,  and  the  man  has  gone  on  with  his  work ;  I  have  not  seen  much  of  field  ktbour, 
though  I  have,  in  travelling  through  the  country,  seen  gangs  at  work  occasionally. 

8541 .  As  a  professional  man,  putting  a  construction  on  this  clause,  since  slave  evideooe 
was  admisi»ible,  should  you  say,  that  if  an  overseer  gave  a  man  flinching  from  his  work 
thirty-nine  lashes,  he  would  be  punishable  under  that  clause  ?  if  I  were  sitting  as  a 
magistrate  (and  I  think  any  magistrate  I  am  acquainted  with  would  do  the  samel  and 
that  overseer  were  brought  before  me,  and  the  only  evidence  against  that  slave  was,  thit 
he  was  flinching  from  hitt  work,  I  should  punish  him ;  the  driver,  of  course,  would  be 
examined,  for  the  drivers  are  generally  summoned  to  attend,  and  if  the  driver  stated  onlf 
that  he  was  not  doing  his  work  like  others,  and  he  was  laid  down  and  punished  with  39 
lashes,  the  magistrates,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  punish  the  overseer,  conceiving  he  wis 
not  warranted  in  doing  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

8542.  You  have  seen  the  slaves  at  work  f — Yes,  frequently. 

8543.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  whipped  by  drivers  for  laziness? — I  should  not  speak 
to  whipping ;  I  have  seen  them  smack  the  whip,  it  has  made  a  noise,  and  they  have  gone 
on  working;  1  may  have  seen  one  or  two  cuts  over  the  shoulder,  but  I  have  not  seeniny 
thing  1  could  call  whipping;  it  was  like  the  cane  of  a  schoolmaster;  it  was  more  from 
fear  the  slave  worked  than  the  pain  inflicted. 

8544.  According  to  your  experience  they  are  never  flogged  in  Ihe  field  for  neglect  of 
work? — My  experience  leads  me  to  say  what  I  have  mentioned,  that  I  have  never  teen 
them  flogged ;  I  have  seen  the  whip  smacked,  and  I  have  seen  them  cut  over  the  shouUer, 
but  that  very  seldom. 

8545.  Do  you  believe  that  the  39  lashes  are  very  seldom  inflicted  by  the  attorney  or 
overseer  of  the  estate  ? — I  think  very  seldom ;  I  am  acquainted  with  many  proprietors  and 
overseers,  and  I  know  they  are  desirous  of  doing  away  with  punishment,  and  that  it  hv 
been  very  considerably  abolished ;  in  fact,  I  know,  in  many  cases,  oif  the  doing  away 
with  flogging ;  I  have  soliury  confinement  I  know,  on  some  estates,  there  is  no  whip 
now,  only  switches  of  tamarind ;  the  use  of  the  cat  has  been  intro4uced  by  one  or  two, 
but  they  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue  it  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  of  diieon- 
tent,  or  insurrection,  on  the  very  introduction  of  the  cat.  A  gentleman  on  the  north  side 
said,  as  the  cat  was  in  the  army  and  navy,  he  would  introduce  it  upon  his  estate,  ts  there 
was  so  much  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  cart-whip  in  England ;  and,  on  his  introducing 
it,  they  (the  slaves)  begged,  for  God*s  sake,  he  would  never  use  it,  as  they  prefened  the 
whip.  .. 

8546.  Wiiat  is  the  name  of  the  whip  you  mentioned  just  now  ?    They  call  it  in  £n^-   I 
land  the  cart-whip,  but  in  Jamaica  the  driver's  whip. 
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'    8547.  You  called  it  just  now  \iie  cart- whip  ? — Yes,  they  cull  it  tlie  cart-wbip  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  is  not  so. 

8548.  Describe  the  difference  between  the  whip  used  in  Jamaica  and  tlie  whip  called 
in  England  the  cart-whip?  The  stick  is  generally  the  length  of  the  slaveys  arm,  it  is  of 
very  strong  wood,  and  the  thickness  of  4t  may  be  the  size  of  my  middle  finger ;  it  iii  of 
very  tough  wood,  and  will  not  break. 

.   8549.  About  two  feet  long  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  is  about  the  average  length 
of  it.  ,  . 

8550.  Did  you  ;See  the  cart-whip  which  was  exhibited  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?-*-!  did. 

8551.  What  us  the  length  of  the  lash  in  Jamaica P  The  lash  is  very  long;  I  should 
think  that  the  lash  is,  perhaps,  four  or  five  yards ;  1  know  that  they  can  touch  a  negro  a 
long  way  off,  and  when  they  are  lying  down,  but  ^e  thick  part  of  the  whip  never  toyches 
the  «egro.  ~ 

8552.  The  part  neatest  the  handle  is  very  thick,  is  it  notf  It  is  aboMt.the  thickness  of 
Ibe  handle,  I  think. 

8553.  Is  there  any  limitation  or  restriction  Yespeotiog  the  flogging  of  4om^tie  ^sUves, 
as  distinguished  from  slaves  on  plantations?  I  think  not;  domestic  slaves  being  so 
much  about  the  person,  they,  in  general,  wish  to  be  lenient,  and  to  try  other  modes  before 
they  are  sent  to  be  punished  ;  if  they  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference. 

8554.  Is  the  master  of  the  domestic  slave  restricted  by  the  law  vnthin  thirty-nine  lashes, 
not  being  on  a  settlement  or  plantation  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8555.  By  what  law  ?     By  the  Act  of  1831. 

8556.  The  words  are,  '^  That  no  slave,  on  any  plantation  or  settlement,  or  in  any  of 
the  workhouses  or  gaols  in  this  island,  shall  receive  more  than  ten  lashes  at  one  time  and 
for  one  offence,  unless  the  owner,  attorney,  guardian,  executor  or  administrator,  or  over- 
seer of  such  plantation  or  settlement,  having  such  slave  in  his  care,  or  keeper  of  such 
workhouse,  or  keeper  of  such  gaol,  shall  be  present,  and  that  no  such  owner,  attorney, 
guardian,  executor,  administrator  or  overseer,  workhouse-keeper  or  gaol-keeper,  shall,  on 
any  account,  punish  a  slave  with  more  than  thirty-nine  lashes  at  one  time  and  fer  one 
olfence,  nor  inflict,  or  suffer  to  be  iliflicted,  such  last-mentioned  punishment,  or  any  other 
number  of  lashes,  twice  in  the  same  day."  Is  there  any  law  which  applies  to  a  slave  not 
on  a  plantation  ?  That  law  has  been  considered  to  affect  every  slave,  so  much  so,  that 
the  workhouse  supervisor  would  not  administer  the  punishment  unless  he  had  a  magis- 
trate's order;  no  person  in  Spanish  Town  would  administer  punishment  be}^ond  ten 
lashes,  unless  he  had  the  order  of  a  magistrate ;  I  know  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
clause  has  been  construed  in  Jamaica,  though  the  clause  would  not  apply  to  a  house  slave 
in  the  towns,  yet  it  has  always  been  so  construed  by  the  magistrates. 

8557.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  33d  section  is  construed  to  extend  to  domestic 
slayes  ?  Construing  the  Act  strictly,  that  clause  does  not  extend  to  them,  but  that  con- 
struction has  been  put  upon  it  by  the  magistrates  in  the  towns ;  they  have  said  there 
should  be  no  more  power  over  a  domestic  in  a  town  than  on  a  plantation ;  as  a  lawyer,  I 
must  admit,  that  the  words  are  against  that  construction  put  by  the  magistrates. 

8558.  The  supervisor  would  not  inflict  more  than  ten  lashes  on  a  domestic  slave  with- 
out the  order  of  a  magistrate  ? — ^No. 

8559.  In  what  situation  did  you  practise  in  this  country  ?  I  was  admitted  a  solicitor 
in  Jamaica. 

8560.  You  have  not  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  this  country  ?    No. 

8561.  You  were  never  entered  as  a  solicitor  in  this  country?    No. 
«8562.  You  are  a  native  of  this  country  ?    I  am. 

8563.  The  Committee  are  to  understand  that  you  were  never  admitted  a  solicitor  in 
any  court  in  this  country  ?    Never. 

8564.  Have  you  attended  any  lectures  that  have  been  given  on  the  subject  of  negro 
4davery  lately  ?    Yes,  I  attended  two. 

8565.  Have  you  any  communication  with  any  other  body  of  persons,  as  to  the  pre- 
meditated interruption  of  those  meetings  ?  No;  perhaps  the  Committee  wish  me  to  ex- 
plain why  I  have  gone  to  those  meetings,  if  so,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

8566.  You  know  of  no  plan  of  an  intention  to  interrupt  those  meetings  at  all  ?  It  is 
'  the  first  I  have  heard  of  it. 

8567.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  Franklin  ?    I  am. 

8568.  You  do  not  know  of  his  having  gone  with  any  intention  to  interrupt  those  meet- 
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ings  ? — I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  I  only  met  Mr.  Franklin  by  accident  when  I  was  at 
the  chapel  the  last  time ;  I  did  not  see  him  at  the  previous  meeting. 

8569.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Borthwick  ?  No,  except  meeting  him  there  one 
evenmg. 

8570.  Do  yon  know  an^  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  interruption  was  occasioned  at 
those  meetings  ? — Interruption !    what  is  meant  by  interruption  ? 

8571.  There  was  an  interruption  at  those  meetings,  was  there  not?  As  far  as  some 
persons  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  there  was  noise  in  the  chapel. 

8572.  No  violence  at  all  ?  I  was  not  present  when  any  violence  was  committed,  it 
was  not  in  my  presence ;  but  I  should  wish  to  state  what  occasioned  my  being'  there ;  it 
was  occasioned  by  my  dining  with  some  gentlemen  who  were  going,  and  they  requested, 
as  I  had  been  in  the  West  Indies,  that  I  might  be  called  upon  to  state  a  few  facts  relative 
to  the  late  rebellion,  which  I  stated  I  could  have  no  objection  to,  as  they  knew  I  could 
state  the  brutal  outrages  (that  have  not  been  stated  to  this  Committee)  of  females  being 
violated,  and  of  ripping  open  the  bowels  of  persons,  and  the  scalping  of  soldiers,  and 
many  oiher  &ct8  connected  with  the  rebellion. 
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llowing  Index,  the  Figures  following  the  Names  refer  to  the  Number  of  the  Ques- 
tion in  the  Evidence. 


noN  OF  Slavery. —  1.  Generally. 

^ects'  of  Partial  Emancipation 3. 

:. — 4.  Police. — 5.  Stipendiary  Ma- 
— 6.  Sugar  Cultivation. — 7.  Wages. 
lerica. — ^9..  Carraccas. — 10.  Guada- 
11.  New  York. 

nerally. — Slavery  must  be  abolished 
measures  be  pursued,  Ta,ylor,  193, 
/^illingness  of  vtritness  to  have  tried 
,  194,  196.  Great  desire  of  negro 
an    for  freedom,    Barry  891.     No 

0  any  extent  would  be  the  result  of 
to  slaves  generally,  904.     Would 

acive  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
,  905.  Slaves  will  never  be  satis- 
out,  Barry  917,  919,  1292.  Would 
lead  slaves  from  their  present  im- 
uode  of  life.  1265,  1275.  Kea- 
ly  it  is  more  dangerous  to  with- 
in grant  emancipation,  1306.  Im- 
emancipation  would  not  be  attended 
e  inconvenience  which  will  result 
itinuance  of  slavery,  Duncan  1465. 
Witness  would  have  no  fear  to  reside 
ancipation  was  granted,  Attstin  2279. 
n  would  at  once  destroy  the  feel- 
ch  now  gives  rise  to  insurrections, 

ever  may  be  the  dangers  of  sudden 

1  they  are  greatly  exceeded  by  the 
ince  of  slavery,  Duncan  1592,  1594, 
No  danger  in  abolition  of  slavery ; 
cipal  danger  would  be  from  continu- 
liorp  2155.  More  danger  from  with- 
emancipation  than  granting  it,  Austin 
General  emancipation  would  be  less 
us  than  no  emancipation  at  all,  Fleai' 
6.  No  danger  of  emancipating  slaves 
state  of  slavery,  Paul  3071 ;  Morgan 
They  would  become  industrious  mem- 
society,  3176.  General  belief  that 
ead  of  Christianity  will  lead  to  the 
n  of  slavery,  Knibb  3954.  Belief  of 
hat  they  would  receive  emancipation 
hristmas  1831,  3266,  3744,  3876  ; 
rs  4279,  4283  ;  Dignum  7631,  7644. 
s  has  always  preached  that  emanci- 
should  not  be  the  result  of  rebellion, 
1792.  Belief  of  slaves  that  abolition 
ne  from  England  ;  it  would  be  impos- 

undeceive  them,  3902. 
iristianized  slaves  not  yet  ready  for 
nation.  Young  6253.    Slaves  cannot 


be  much  longer  detained  in  a  state  of  bond- 
age with  comfort  to  themselves  or  their  mas-  - 
ters,  6260.  Numberless  vices  necessarily 
springing  from  a  state  of  slavery,  6343,  6344. 
These  evils  only  to  be  corrected  by  abolition, , 
6349.  Would  lead  to  a  state  of  anarchy, 
Williams  4208.  Negroes  not  ripe  for  general 
emancipation,  Rowley  7675.  General  idea 
of  slaves  that  freedom  means  exemption  from 
work,  Wildman  7S30.  With  proper  religious 
instruction  no  danger  in  emancipation,  at 
present  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
people  and  the  island,  8097.  Preparation 
necessary  to  make  negroes  fit  for  freedom, 
8145,  8159.  Witness  contemplates  that  on 
emancipation  his  estates  would  cease  to  be 
productive,  8285.  Inapplicability  of  Mr, 
Steele's  plan  in  Barbadoes  to  Jamaica,  8289. 
Danger  of  immediate  abolition,  Han  key  4630  ; 
Wildman  8075,  8 1 42.  Dangers  which  might 
arise  from  any  attempt  to  emancipate  unless 
some  means  were  taken  to  promote  confidence 
between  master  and  slave,  Hankey  4636. 
Reasons  why  negroes  are  not  fit  for  immediate 
emancipation,  4650.  Emancipation  could 
not  now  take  place  consistent  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  island ;  or  without  pernicious 
consequences  to  the  slaves,  Simpson  5592, 
5594. 

2.  Partial,  effects  of. — Partial  eman- 
cipation, however  regulated,  would  be  at- 
tended with  discontent,  Duncan  1503.  Plan 
for  emancipating  negroes  by  degrees  better 
than  immeaiate  general  emancipation,  ilusU'n 
2423.  Objections  to  slaves  being  made  free 
from  birth,  2425.  Plan  for  gradual  emanci- 
pation on  a  scale  of  gradual  increase  from 
1833,  to  be  completed  in  ten  years,  Fleming 
2917.  A  plan  of  the  description  might  be 
so  arranged  so  as  to  be  safe  to  the  planter 
and  satisfactory  to  the  slave,  2922.  Eman- 
cipation should  not  be  gradual  but  total ; 
great  danger  would  arise  from  a  partial  mea- 
sure, Morgan  3185,  3186.  In  case  of  free- 
dom, there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the 
religious  portion  of  slaves,  3197.  Any  gra- 
dual emancipation  would  create  great  jea- 
lousy among  the  slave  population,  3201. 
There  is  greater  danger  in  postponing  eman- 
cipation than  there  would  be  in  granting 
immediate  freedom,  3214.  But  it  would  not 
take  place  safely  without  regulation,  3218. 

3.  Plans  for. — Suggestions  b^  wUw<e.'5&  "^'i. 
to  the  mode  ol  tff<ic\\i\'^\\A^  ^-sOawOa^w  ^^  "^"s^- 
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very,  7rty^711,  714.  Opinions  of  witness 
as  to  the  paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  Taylor,  on 
the  manner  in  which  an  estate  might  be  con- 
ducted with  free  labour,  Scott  5185,  5203  ; 
Simpson  5668,  5573.  Corrections  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  Scott  5187.  Necessary  for 
three  generations  to  adapt  negroes  brougnt  up 
as  slaves  to  acquire  industrious  pursuits, 
McGregor  8408.  Estimate  of  Mr.  Taylor*8 
hypothetical  scheme  of  free  labour,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  rate  of  hire  in  Jamaica, 
Sluind  8299.  The  only  two-  eligible  plans 
are,  to  make  all  free  at  once,  or  appoint  a 
day  after  which  all  children  shall  be  born 
free,  Duncan  1504,  1506,  1507, 1514.  Plan 
by  which  abolition  might  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, 1516, 1518.  Facility  of  apian  for  abo- 
lition of  slavery  in  ten  years,  at  an  average 
of  one-tenth  per  annum,  claim  of  preference 
being  superior  religious  and  moral  conduct, 
1886,  1892.  Witness  comnders  that  the 
first  step  towards  emancipation  must  be  the 
adjudication  of  the  question  between  pro- 
prietors and  the  nation,  Hankey  4627.  If  a 
reasonable  ground  of  the  hope  of  liberty  were 
held  out  to  negroes,  combined  with  religious 
instruction,  the  end  would  be  salutary,  4i657. 
Compensation  to  planters  should  be  a  part  of 
the  general  measure  as  adopted  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  certainly  should  not  precede,  4680; 
Plain  way  of  emancipating  slaves  would  be 
to  indemnify  the  proprietors,  and  then  make 
the  experiment,  Scott  5182. 

4.  Poliee. — Necessity  for  a  strong  police 
in  the  event  of  any  general  measure  for  eman- 
cipation, Taylor  714;  Barry  906, 1087-1089  ; 
Duncan  1466,  1490;  Cooper  1648;  Thorp 
2168,  2181,  2191,  2192.  Difficulty  of  form- 
ing  a  police  corps,  Scott  5285 ;  Simpson  5567, 
5568;  T^f  Wwan  8001. 

5.  Stipendiary  Magistrates, — ^Necessity  for 
their  appointment  when  emancipation  takes 
place,  Taylor  714;  Barry  913  ;  Thorp  21t94, 
2202.  Impracticability  of  such  a  scheme, 
Simpson  5571.  Plan  of  witness  for  manage- 
ment of  the  island  by  stipendiary  magistrates, 
Wildman  7830,  7833. 

6.  Sugar  Cultivation, — Effect  of,  on  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  Taylor  688;  Duneas  1414, 
1426,  1435, 1468, 1469, 1472;  Austin  22£i1, 
2265,  2267 ;  FUming  2648,  2667,  2678 ; 
Scott  5222,  5413;  Simpson  5952,  5958; 
Adams  6663  ;  Wildman  7875,  8259. 

7.  Wages, — If  slavery  were  abolished,  ne- 
groes would  work  for  wages,  Taylor  241, 255 ; 
Barry  786.  935,  1059,  1063,  1077,  1068  ; 
Duncan  1409 ;  Cooper  1628  ;  Tkorp  2099 ; 
Austin  2250  ;  Fleming  2438,  2439  ;  Morgan 
3150;  Knibb  4026,  4040;  Hankey  4668, 
4669.  Slaves  will  work  for  hire,  Wildman 
7804,  7808. 

Evil  consequences  which  would  result 
from  attempting  the  payment  of  wages  to. 
negroes,  Scott  5179, 5210, 5219, 5401  ;  Simp- 
son 5455,  5496,  5560,  5569,  5520  ;  Shand 
6440;  Adams  6630;  Watson  6868;  Baker 
7370,  751 1;    Rowley  nu.    Slavea  Yro\i\d 


not  work  for  wages  if  free,  Wildman  7809, 
7810,  8075. 

8.  America. — See  Oo  den's  Evidence. 

9.  Carraceae, — See  Fleming's  Evidence. 

10.  Guadaioupe.  —  Conduct  of  Victor 
Hughes  on  emancipating  the  slaves  of  Guiana 
and  Guadaioupe,  Scott  5219. 

11.  New  York, — ^Act  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  respecting  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  Paul  3014.  Caused  no  disturb- 
ances, 3024.  Slaves  maintained  themselves 
by  their  labour,  earning  from  ten  to  twdve 
dollars  a  month  and  their  provisions,  3035- 
3037.  Improvement  in  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious conduct  of  slaves  on  abolition  of  sla- 
very, 3041-3045.  Causes  of  New  Y«rk 
Emancipation  Act  being  passed,  to  take  efiect 
at  a  prospective  date,  3087.  Employnent 
of  slaves  jhiot  to  emancipation,  3094.  Opi- 
nions of  witness  as  to  emancipatiou,  ibundcd 
on  his  views  of  slavery  in  New  York,  3107. 
Number  of  slaves  in  New  York  at  the  tine 
emancipation  took  place,  Ogden  4792;  Meir 
5521.  Proportion  they  bore  to  the  white  po- 
pulation, Ogden  4793.  Gradual  manner  ia 
which  abolition  of  slavery  was  efiected,  479Br 
General  impression  that  their  condition  wn 
not  much  improved,  4802.  flmancipatioa  io 
New  Yoik  not  a  reasonable  instance  to  jus* 
tify  a  similar  experiment  when  the  propwtiia 
of  population  differed,  4805. 

Above  Rocks,  Free  negroes  resident  in  s 
district  of  Above  Rocks,  Jbylor  126  ;  Simpm 
5461.  Free  population  living  at  Aboii 
Bocks  exist  very  much  by  pilfering  th» 
neighbours  of  their  coffee,  Shand  6448. 

Adams,  Bryan.  (Analysis  of  his  EvideaM.) 
Cultivation  in  the  Carraccas,  6573.    Plr>- 
pertv  of  Elisonder  and  Co.  6674.    Cnltivaliil 
by  slaves,  6575.    Is  not  aware  of  any  esialei 
being  cultivated  by  free  blacks,  6578.    Ei* 
tates  of  Mr.   Alderson  worked  by  slaves, 
6584.     Exportation  of  sugar,  6590.    Sap^ 
rior  tractabtlity  of  slaves  where  no  severity  ii 
used,   6596.     Peons  employed  on  estato^ 
6601.     Relative  state  of  the  white  and  blMk 
population,  6607.    Mannw  in  which  sIiMi 
change  their  masters  on  payment  of  thiir' 
value,  6613.    Insurreetion   m  the  couiliT 
during  witness's  residence,  6616.     Genou 
employment  of  Peons,  6624.     Should  eaie-' 
cipation  take  place  the  population  woald  aai 
be  disposed  to  work  for  wages,  6630.    £ril 
efiects  which  would  result  from  emancipatiM, 
6631  -6639.    Cultivation  of  sugar  would  mi- 
continue,  6633.     Insurrection  of  the  slavo^ 
and  their  intentions  if  suceessfal,  6641,6734. 
Estates  of  Mr.  Alderson  in  the  Canacoii^ 
6663.    Difficulty  of  finding  labourers  fisM 
the  population  in  Columbia,  6690.    Advaa- 
ta^es  possessed  by  Admiral  Fleroing  of  th- 
taming  correct  information  as  to  the  state  ef 
the  country,  6718.    Slaves  on  the  estate  ia 
which  witness  was  concerned  worked  ooo- 
jointly  with  the  Peons  of  the  country,  6752. 

AUotmenls  of  Land,  should  not  be  themeus 

ot  ^ycckftut  to  emancipated  neoroes,  TMtr 
1\4,  r         --•  -^ 
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can  Institution,  Causes  of  the  solemn 
mer  of  Wesleyan  missionaries  of  any 
:ion  with  that  institution,  Shipman 
1136. 

irt'an  LaWy  passed  by  Fechon  in  Hay- 
\herland  2944-21948.  No  peace  pre- 
in  Hayti  till  the  Agrarian  law  was 
;  it  had  the  effect  of  pacifying  the 
>,  2990.     The  division  oflana  was  not 

other  person's  property,  but  a  sub- 
n  of  abandoned  estates,  2997. 
on  Estate,    Consequences  of  discon- 
;  the  use  of  the  whip  upon  the  Albion 
Simpson  5999. 

rson,  Mr,  his  estates  in  Carraccas 
;  by  slaves,  Adams  6584,  6663. 
rica.  Constant  reference  made  by 
s  in  Jamaica  to  the  probability  of 
rrinff  their  alle&iance  to  America, 
r»  1576-1578.  Hatred  of  the  coloured 
tlon  against  America  1579  ;  Knibh 
3285.  Opinion  expressed  often  in 
a  that  if  the  mother-country  continued 
sent  manner  of  treating  the  colony,  it 

throw  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
ians,  Fleming  2866.  Slaves  at  one 
ad  much  apprehension  that  the  go- 
!nt  of  Jamaica  might  be  transferred  to 
:a,  2905;  Knibb  3283.  Slaves  be- 
that  the  planters  meant  to  transfer 
legiance  from  the  King  to  America, 
3872.  Witness  never  heard  the  fear 
sland  being  given  to  America  assigned 
roes  as  a  cause  of  rebellion,  WiUiamt 

General    confederacy    among    the 

in  the  West  Indies  to  cast  off  the 
-country  from  the  dissatisfaction  they 
the  late  Orders  in  Council,  4286. 
ot,  Richard  Garrett,  (Analysis  of  his 
ce.)  First  Clerk  in  the  Registry  of 
al  Slaves'  Office,  7303.  Explanation 
ling  papers  prepared  by  witness  at  the 
don  of  the  agent  for  Jamaica,  relative 
population  of  estates  in  Jamaica,  7305. 
mining  the  returns  witness  is  of  opi- 
lat  there  has  been  a  decided  increase 

Creole  population,  7313.  The  de- 
has  been  amongst  the  Africans,  T315. 
:ond  Examination.)  A  Return  of  all 
uies  or  Accounts  of  Births  and  Deaths 
sses  of  Slaves  contained  in  the  Slave 
ry  Returns  of  Barbadoes,  1817,  1829, 

Number  of  Africans  as  distinguished 
yreoles  which  were  contained  in  the 
1  Registry  of  Slaves  for  the  Island  of 
a,  1817,  7937.  Suggestions  for  im- 
ent  in  the  regulations  of  registering 
7938. 

g-iia.  Proportion  of  white  and  colour- 
ulalion,  Loving  1920-1926.  Number 
IS  in  the  island,  1927.  Education  in 
md,  1933-1938. 

'Slavery  Society,  Opinions  of  witness 
ourable  to  the  society,  but  not  to  the 
by  which  it  carries  its  object,  Hankey 

entices.    Relative  condition  of  slaves 


in  the  West  Indies  and  apprentices  in  this 
country,  Rowley  7685-7691. 

Arrest,  Arrest  of  witness  and  proceedings 
thereon,  Knibb  3351-3361.  Danger  of  wit- 
ness's person;  refuge  offered  by  Mr.  Man- 
derson,  3396.  Discharge  of  witness  by  the 
Custos  Barrett,  3463.  Anxiety  of  the  con- 
gregation during  his  arrest,  3477. 

Arrow  Root,  Maroons  are  much  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  Taylor  543. 

Attorney-General,  Willingness  of  that 
officer  to  follow  up  any  complaints  of  slaves 
or  missionaries,  Simpson  5660-5666. 

Attorhies.  Intercourse  between  attomies 
and  slaves  ;  limited  means  of  becoming  ac« 
quainted  with  the  state  of  society,  Taylor  276. 

Austin^  Rev.  W,  S,  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Clerical  duties  discharged  by  wit- 
ness in  the  West  Indies,  2219-2226.  Effect 
of  the  Resolutions  of  1823  on  the  negro  po- 
pulation of  Barbadoes,  2228.  The  peace  of 
the  country  in  Demerara  would  not  in  any 
way  be  endangered  bv  a  sudden  grant  of  free- 
dom itself,  2235.  Manner  in  which  slaves 
are  fed  in  Barbadoes  ;  time  allowed  to  them- 
selves, 2236.  Kindness  of  negroes  towards 
each  other,  2237.  Fertility  of  the  soil  in 
Demerara  and  Surinam,  2240.  Slaves  would 
perform  much  more  work  if  free,  2245. 
Proved  by  task-work  in  Surinam,  2245.  Ne- 
groes would  work  for  wages  equal  to  the  ex- 
pense at  present  incurred  by  planters  for  their 
support,  2250.  Different  manner  in  which 
expenses  would  then  fall  upon  planters,  2253. 
Opinion  of  witness's  father  as  to  emancipa- 
tion, and  employment  of  his  own  negroes, 
2253.  Instance  of  negroes  cultivating  sugar 
on  their  own  grounds  for  their  own  benefit, 
2257.  Probable  effect  on  planters  who  are 
mortgaged  of  any  general  measure  of  emanci- 
pation as  respects  their  mortgagees'  conduct, 
2262.  Very  little  else  cultivated  in  Barba- 
does but  sugar,  2263,  2264. 

Cultivation  of  sugar  compatible  with  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  2265,  2266,  2267. 
The  desire  for  luxuries  among  slaves  is  strong 
enough  to  induce  him  to  undergo  consider- 
able labour,  227 1 .  Instances  of  emanci|>ated 
slaves  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  severe 
labour,  and  saved  money,  2272.  An  admis- 
sion to  equality  of  privileges  would  at  once 
destroy  the  very  feeling  which  now  gives  rise 
to  the  insurrections  so  frequently  heard  of, 
2275.  More  danger  from  withholding  eman- 
cipation than  granting  it,  2277.  Witness 
would  have  no  fear  of  residing  after  emanci- 
paUon  was  granted,  2279. 

(Second  Examination.)  Protection  af- 
forded to  Surinam  by  free  blacks,  2282. 
Treaties  with  these  negroes,  2284.  Districts 
occupied  by  them,  2289.  Moral  habits  of 
these  negroes,  2290,  2305.  Influence  of 
submissive  habits  on  slaves  when  free,  2307. 
Willingness  of  slaves  to  work  for  wages.  231 1. 
Five  Missionaries  in  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quibo,  2312.  Slaves  often  ^u.Tcha&Q  tJbA 
freedom  oC  \Xxe\t  c\i\\te\i,  *X'i\^«    bosciNsX^  ^^. 
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slaves  on  this  point,  2319.  Manner  in 
which  they  are  maintained,  2320,  2321. 
Yew  instances  of  black  beggars  in  Barba- 
does  ;  white  bejjgars  in  all  parts  of  the  island, 
2324,  2325  J)islike  of  planters  generally 
to  I  egioes  growing  sugar,  2330.  Marriage 
decidedly  discouraged  among  slaves  in  De- 
merara.  2333  2334. 

Incompatibility  of  slavery  with  matrimony, 
2336,  2337.      But  marriage   is   now   more 
encouraged  than  formerly,  2346.     Different 
opinions  held  by  witness  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  2351,  2367.     Custom  in  Barbadoes 
and  Surinam  as  to  provision  grounds.  2379, 
2380.     Markets  supply  in  Demerara,  2386. 
2391.      Emancipated    negroes   of    Surinam 
have  a  great  advantage  over  slaves  in  point 
of  sobriety,  2393.     Education  of  slaves  in 
Demerara ;   school  established  by  witness, 
2396-2400.      Negroes  on  cotton  and  coffee 
plantations  better  conditioned  than  on  sugar, 
2401.     Claimants  on  the  poor's  fund  in  Bar- 
badoes and  Demerara,  2404,  2405.     Slaves 
in  British  colonies  better  off  than  in  Dutch 
settlements,  2414,  2415.     Plan  for  emanci- 
pating negroes  by  degrees  better  than  imme- 
diate general  emancipation,  2423.     Objec- 
tions to  children  being  made  free  from  birth, 
2425.    Liberated  slaves  would  work  for  hire, 
2427. 


B. 


Bahamas,  State  of  slaves  in  Bahamas, 
Fleming,  2813.  Employment  of  slaves  and 
free  blacks  in  those  islands,  2818—2822. 
Proportions  of  slaves  and  free  population, 
2824.  State  of  Africans  at  these  islands  ; 
some  never  become  civilized,  others  rapidly, 
2827 — 2832.  Wages  in  these  islands  very 
high,  2833.  Moral  state  of  black  population 
in  Bahamas,  better  than  any  island  except 
Bermuda,  2838.  The  superior  condition  of 
slaves  attributable  to  religious  knowledge, 
2840—2842.  State  of  liberated  Africans  as 
to  their  preference  of  civilization  over  savage 
life,  and  their  fondness  for  comforts  and  lux- 
uries, 2845 — 2850.  Free  blacks  in  Bahamas 
have  become  free  from  the  manumission  laws, 
2856. 

Baker f  Samuel  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 
Periods  at  which  vntness  has  visited  Jamaica, 
7320.     Great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  negroes  between    1816  and  the  present 
time,  7328.     Conversations  of  witness  with 
the  overseer  of  Dumfries  Estate  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  late  rebellion,  7330.     General 
disposition   of  negroes  to  be   satisfied  with 
their  lot ;  excitement  created  by  what  passes 
in  this  country,  7345.     Considerable  sums 
taken  from  the  negroes  by  Baptist  mission- 
aries, 7347.     Negroes  call  the  late  insurrec- 
tion the  Baptist  war,  7351.     Churches  more 
generally   frequented   by   slaves    now    than 
formerly,  7355.     Improbability  of  Mr.  Miller 
sanctioning  Mr.   Knibb   in  examining  mi- 
loners  during-  the  rebellion,  7359.    ConovwiV. 
of  negroes  at  the  destruction  of  the  m^e^iii^' 


houses,  7368.     Witness   doubts  vary  much 
whether  negroes,  if  emancipated,  would  work 
for  wages,  7370.     If  no  means  were  taken 
for  the  purposes  of  exciting  negroes  to  a  state 
of  dissatisfaction  with  their  condition,  they 
would  now  be  perfectly  quiet,  7373.     Con- 
duct of  slaves  who  were  executed  during  the 
insurrection,   7382 — 7389.      Witness   never 
heard  negroes  give  as  cause  for  the  rebellion, 
the  fear  that  the  island  was  to  be  given  up  to 
America,  7403-7405.     Murder  of  Mr.  Home 
by  the  negroes  during  the  rebellion,  7411 ; 
and  of  the  overseer  of  Mocha,  7412.     Other 
outrages  committed  on  the  persons  of  white 
women,   7413-7415.     Witness  heard  of  no 
excitement  among   the   negroes  during  the 
agitation  of  Mr.   Beaumont's   measure  re- 
specting slaves,  7419-7421. 

Alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
habits  of  negroes  since   1816,  7430.     Ge- 
neral condition  of  the  negroes  perfectly  satis- 
factory, 7443.     Head  men  of  estates  principal 
instigators  of  the  rebellion,  7447.     Negroes 
possess  all  the  comforts  of  life,  more  would 
render  them  dissatisfied,  7461.     Necessity  of 
corporal  punishment.  7463.     Negroes  at  pre- 
sent have  enough  time  to  provide  for  them- 
selves all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life, 
7467.     There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  oif 
clergymen  in  the  island,  7485.     Doubts  as  to 
Mr.  Knibb's  statement  concerning  the  con* 
duct  of  Mr.  Miller,  7494-7496.     Evidence 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  chapels  in 
Jamaica,  7503-7510.     Reasons  for  believing 
negroes  would  not  work  in  case  of  freedom, 
751 1.     Effect  of  the  meetings  in  Jamaica,  io 
exciting  the  minds  of  the  negroes,   7528. 
Free  people  of  colour  are  attached  to  this 
country,  753 1 .     Number  of  negroes  executed 
after  the  rebellion,  7536.     Number  of  whites 
murdered,  7541 .   Number  of  negroes  flogged, 
7540.     Communications  which  negroes  re- 
ceive from  this  country  are  calculated  to  stir 
up  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  7547.    The 
only  chance  of  safety  for  the  colony  is  that 
it  depends  upon  a  change  in  the  principles 
of  this   country,  7549-7551.     Intentions  of 
the  negroes  had  they  succeeded  in  the  rebel- 
lion, 7574.     Statement  that  Mr.  Mac  Intyre 
could  not  see  the  prisoners  without  havii^  a 
sword  on  untrue,  7576.     Free  access  allowed 
to  the  negroes  after  condemnation,   7579. 
Causes  of  the  irritated  feelings  of  the  negroes, 
7591-7593. 

Baptists,  Insults  offered  to  missionaries, 
abuse  in  the  daily  papers,  Knibb  3440,  3450, 
3459.  Arrest,  and  proceeding  thereon  of 
witness,  3351-3361.  3396-3463.  Danger 
which  witness  incurred  of  being  murdered  oa 
his  return  home,  3487.  AtUck  on  witness's 
house  at  night,  by  persons  dressed  in  women's 
clothes,  3498-3515.  Resolutions  against 
Baptists,  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  Falmouth, 
3559.  YiT&i  Baptist  missionary  sent  to 
Jamaica  about  sixteen  years  since,  by  Mr* 
Folkes,  3787.  Six  ministers,  Baptists,  were 
^x\e^\i&^  ^WTVCL'^  vVv^  vTv&wrrection  in  Jarouca* 
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aptist  missionaries,  Barry  1300.  Dis- 
n  between  members  and  inquirers  with 
ts,  Ktiibb  3307,  3308.  Baptist  slaves 
witness's  direction  took  an  active  part 
ending  the  property  of  their  masters, 
Fondness  of  Baptists  for  the  tenet  of 
sion  in  baptism  ;  they  would  not  readily 
;  instruction  from  other  churches,  3935  • 
Distribution  of  tickets  among  the 
Xs,  persons  to  whom  such  power  is 
id,  3993.  Manner  of  accounting  for 
mber  of  tickets  found  on  slaves  impli- 
in  the  rebellion,  3999.  Immoral  life 
'  many  black  preachers,  and  sins  ad- 

in  their  congregations,  3944. 
hadoes,     A  return  of  all  summaries,  or 
Its  of  births  and  deaths,  or  classes  of 

contained    in   the    slave   Registrar's 
s  of  Barbadoes,  1817-1829.     Amyoit, 

rett,  Rev.   J,  Tyers  (analysis  of  his 
ce).     Secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
rsion  and  Religious  Instruction  of  the 
-  Population,  8300.     Number  of  chap- 
which   the  Society  had  in  the   West 
prior  to  1822,  8305.     No  Society's 
iins  now  in  Jamaica,  being  objected  to 
I  Bishop,  8307.     Witness  a  member  of 
3ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
ledge ;    nature    of    Branch    Societies 
ished  in  the  West  Indies,  8314-8316. 
)val  of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  of  the 
school  established  by  Mr.  Wildman, 
General  tone  of  the  Bishop's  corre-i 
ence  favourable   to   the    opportunities 
him   to  introduce  instruction,  8336. 
>er  of  slaves  under   instrucdon  of  the 
y  for  the   Conversion   and   Religious 
iction  of  the  Negro  Population,  8346. 
3ss's  impression  that  marriage  among 
is  on  the  increase,  8352-8355.     Bishop 
naica  not  anxious  to  carry  on  a  system 
itruction  by  employing  book-keepers  of 
s  to   a  great  extent,  8362.     Returns 
ed  from  the  West  India  Bishops  con- 
ig  the  education  of  the  negroes,  8370- 
Extract  of  a  letter  from   Sir  J.  Ca 
1,  Governor  of  the  Bahamas,  concern- 
le  liberated  Africans,  8383. 
rry,  Rev.  John  (analysis  of  his  evidence), 
lence  of  witness  in  Jamaica,  718-726* 
re  of  congregation  at  witness's  chapel, 
Thomas-in-the-Vale,  727-729.     Num- 
slaves  of  the  Weslcyan  connexion  in 
ica,  730.     Capability  of   negroes  re- 
tg  religious  instruction,  737.      Causes 
I  prevented  slaves  from  constant  attend- 
on  religious  service,  746.     Inefficiency 
e  school,   752.      Greater  efficiency  of 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  763. 
only  day  school  is  in   Kingston,  764. 
ler  in  which  negroes  in  the  neighbour* 
of    St.   Thomas-in-the-Vale  obtained 
jtence,    769.      Nature    and    value    of 
ance  of  clothing,  770.    Articles  gene- 
raised    on    provision     grounds,    772. 
r  negroes  wear  better  clothes  than  those 
ed,  purchased  by  the  sales   of   their 


provisions,  773,774.  Necessity  of  negroes 
labouring  on  a  Sunday,  778.  Distance 
which  they  often  travel  to  market,  779. 
Slaves  would  labour  freely  for  hire,  in  the 
event  of  freedom,  786.  Instance  of  willing- 
ness of  a  negro  to  labour,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  money,  787-791.  Negro  could  make 
as  good  a  bargain,  and  understands  value  of 
money  as  well  as  white  men,  792-795.  Dis- 
tance travelled  by  them  to  convey  their  pro- 
visions to  market,  796,  797.  Love  of  young 
for  their  parents,  798.  No  Wesleyan  m  any 
way  implicated  in  the  late  rebellion,  up  to 
March,  803.  Three  or  four  have  been  sub- 
sequently detected,  805.  Much  greater  fa- 
cility of  affording  religious  instruction  if 
emancipation  should  take  place,  807. 

Instance  of  the  influence  of  religious 
habits  on  the  attention  of  negroes  to  their 
duties,  808.  Emancipated  negroes  would 
do  more  work  than  at  present,  810.  Want 
of  provision  for  religious  instruction,  811. 
Number  of  slaves  receiving  religious  instruc- 
tion cannot  exceed  50,000,  812.  A  greater 
proportion  of  free  blacks  attend  religious 
worship  than  slaves,  814.  General  immo- 
rality of  all  society  in  Jamaica,  817.  Custom 
for  free  people  of  colour,  and  female  slaves 
to  live  as  mistresses  to  white  men,  825-637. 
841,  842.  Marriages  between  white  persons 
and  their  mistresses  of  colour  more  frequent 
now  than  formerly,  838.  This  immoral 
mode  of  life  attributable  to  the  existence  of 
slavery,  836,  843.  Influence  of  religion  in 
counteracting  this  vicious  state  of  morals, 
845.  Manner  in  which  free  blacks  generally 
maintain  themselves,  848-850,  858.  Pro- 
bable number  of  emancipated  blacks  in  the 
island,  852.  Causes  which  prevent  free 
blacks  from  working  in  the  fields,  859.  Free 
blacks  often  possess  slaves ;  even  slaves  have 
possessed  a  slave,  though  contrary  to  law, 
860-865.  Manner  in  which  land  is  procured 
by  emancipated  slaves,  866.  Uncultivated 
lands  in  the  island,  872-875.  Position  in 
society  as  to  wealth  and  education  of  persons 
of  colour,  877,  879.  Feelings  of  the  slaves 
keenly  alive  to  political  events  ;  excitement 
prevailing  about  Mr.  Beaumont's  Bill  for 
compulsory  manumission,  884-888.  Great 
desire  of  the  ne^ro  population  for  fseedom, 
891.  Missionaries  always  avoid  conversa^- 
tions  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  893.  Desire 
of  free  blacks  to  emancipate  their  wives  and 
children,  895.  No  danger  to  any  consider- 
able extent  would  be  the  result  of  freedom  to 
slaves  generally,  904. 

Classes  from  which  police  might  be  chosen 
who  would  insure  peace  in  case  of  emancipa- 
tion, 907-911 .  Love  of  freedom  exemplihed 
in  the  conduct  of  those  slaves  who  were 
executed  for  the  late  rebellion,  917.  Post- 
ponement of  emancipation  productive  of  con- 
siderable danger,  918.  Strict  injunctions  to 
missionaries  to  interfere  only  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  instruction,  925,  926.  Negroes 
generally  sUt^Nvd  y<^\^^)  ^^x^vcv^^x  \\x%>A:skKA^^ 
of  the  revex^e,  ^Yl ,  ^'I'ft.    \yv^^'e^  ^^^  xv«^^'« 
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to  be  moved  from  one  estate  to  another,  929, 
930.  Gratitude  of  slaves,  931 .  If  emanci- 
pated, slaves  would  work  for  reasonable 
wag^s,  935.  Impossibility  under  slavery  to 
introduce  education  properly,  or  attendance 
on  religious  worship,  938-941.  Planters 
who  have  established  places  of  education  for 
their  slaves,  944.  Instance  of  attachment 
of  a  slave  in  the  late  insurrection,  950. 
Manner  in  which  negroes  are  admitted  to 
the  Wesleyan  Society,  953-960.  Intercourse 
which  took  place  between  negroes  and  wit- 
ness, 966'985.  Opportunities  enjoyed  by 
witness  of  forming  a  knowledge  of  negroes, 
994-1000.  ParU  of  the  island  in  which 
Weslevan  establishments  are  formed,  1008. 
Knowledge  of  witness  of  the  means  afforded 
for  religious  instruction  in  various  parishes, 
1012-1022. 

^Second  examination.)  Parts  of  Jamaica 
resided  in  or  visited  by  witness,  1023-1048. 
Cultivation  of  provision  grounds,  1053-1056. 
Witness  knows  of  no  instance  of  an  eman- 
cipated slave  working  on  a  sugar  estate,  1057. 
Formerly  entertained  different  opinions  as  to 
emancipation  ;  now  believes  they  would  work 
for  wages,  1059,  1060-1063,  1068,  1077. 
Many  works  infinitely  more  severe  than  cane- 
hole  digging,  1081.  Though  more  severe 
than  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  1083.  Cane- 
hole  digging  not  severer  than  a  labourer's 
work  in  this  country,  1085.  Necessity  of  a 
strong  police  in  the  event  of  any  general 
measure  for  emancipation,  1087-1089,  1090. 
Severity  of  the  Rural  Code  of  St.  Domingo 
to  enforce  labour,  1091-1093.  Corporal 
punishment  is  necessary  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
1097-1099.  Motives  which  influence  in 
choosing  drivers,  1101.  Nature  of  congre- 
gations at  different  chapels,  1108.  Number 
and  state  of  schools,  1111,  1134.  Manner 
in  which  schools  are  maintained,  independent 
of  funds  derived  from  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
1135.^  Some  instances  in  which  planters 
have  evinced  no  objection  to  Sunday-schools, 
others  have  objected,  1141,  1142,  1144. 

Resolution  complimentary  to  magistrates 
passed  by  Wesle^n  Society,  1145.  Not  the 
act  of  missionaries  generally,  1149.  In  the 
magistracy  generally  a  strong  opposition  to 
the  instruction  of  negroes,  1163,  1229,  1230. 
Copy  of  resolutions  passed  by  missionaries 
at  a  meeting  held  at  Kingston,  September, 
1824,  1165.  Copy  of  resolutions  by  the 
Committee  in  this  country,  upon  receiving 
the  above  resolutions  from  Jamaica,  1166. 
Witness's  opinions  formerly  strong  against 
immediate  abolition,  1167.  Evidence  con- 
cerning the  document  signed  by  the  five 
missionaries,  at  Kingston,  1168,  1198. 
Names  of  the  missionaries,  1199.  Proprie- 
tors of  estates  who  encourage  the  reli^ous 
instruction  of  their  negroes,  1234.  Cate- 
chists  sent  out  from  this  country  meet  with 
great  obstruction,  1241-1243.  Number  of 
Scottish  missionaries  in  the  island,  1247. 
Clergy  of  the  church  of  England  do  not 
generally  direct  their  attention  to  \ike  insUMC* 


tion  of  slaves,  Mr.  Hilton  an  exception,  1248, 
1250.  Nature  of  instructions  given  by  Wes- 
leyan connexion  to  their  missionaries.  1251. 
Missionary  Society  has  nothing  to  do  with 
publications  of  individual  missionaries  in  the 
public  prints,  1254.  Manner  in  which  mis- 
sionaries are  sometimes  led  to  interfere  as  to 
slaves,  1255.  General  immoral  state  through- 
out the  island.  1256, 1258, 1259-1262.  De- 
scription of  the  state  of  society  in  Jamuca, 
1263. 

If  slaves  were  emancipated  and  received 
religious  instruction,  they  would  be  likely  to 
abandon  their  immoral  mode  of  life,  1265- 
1275.  General  feeling  among  women  of 
colour  to  prefer  living  with  white  men  to 
marrying  men  of  colour,  1278.  No  improve- 
ment in  Jamaica  will  ever  extinguish  the 
strong  desire  the  slaves  have  for  freedom, 
1292.  Religious  knowledge  increases  the 
desire  of  freedom,  1293.  No  missionary  of 
any  denomination  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
instigating  the  rebellion,  1295-1299.  Dis- 
tinction between  the  discipline  of  the  Wes- 
levan and  Baptist  missionaries,  1300.  CaaiK 
which  led  to  the  late  revolt,  1304.  Reasons 
why  it  is  more  dangerous  to  withhold  than 
to  grant  emancipation,  1306.  Clothing  and 
food  of  negroes  generally  good ;  those  in 
religious  societies  are  generally  better  clothed 
than  others,  1 308- 1311.  Numbers  possessed 
of  sufficient  intellect  to  become,  witn  prepar- 
ation, religious  teachers,  1813. 

Beaumont,  Mr.  Effect  of  Bill  brought  in 
by  him  to  compel  compulsory  manumission 
of  slaves,  JB^rn/,  884-888;  Duncan,  1516. 
Effect  of  his  speech  for  emancipation  isd 
compensation,  m  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Knibb,  3888.  Witness  heard  of  no  excite- 
ment among  the  negroes  during  the  agitation 
of  Mr.  Beaumont's  measure  respecting  slaves, 
Baker,  7419-7421.  Effect  of  Mr.  Beta- 
months  motion  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves, 
Dignum  7619. 

Beche,  de  la.  Letter  from  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  resolution  passed  by  Wesleyan 
missionaries,  on  .6  September,  ld24,  Skipmrn 
6074. 

Bletby,  Mr.  A  Weslevan  minister ;  out- 
rage committed  on  him,  inihb  3842. 

Boiiing'houie,  Number  of  persons  neces- 
sarily employed  in  a  boiling-nouae,  T^^lor 
458. 

Bolivar,  Reflations  of  Bolivar  for  the 
emancipation  of  slaves,  Fleming  2645.  No 
disorder  occasioned  by  these  regulatioDS, 
2647.  Bolivar  emancipated  his  slaves  on 
account  of  having  taken  refuge  in  Hiavti,  the 
government  refusing  assistance  unusss  he 
would  promise  freedom  to  his  blacks,  2609. 

Boeks,  Used  in  the  instruction  of  negroes, 
Taylor  592.  How  far  books  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  are  read  by  the  slaves,  602.  The 
"  Watchman  "  and  the  "  Christian  Record" 
are  both  read  by  slaves,  604.  Such  publi- 
cations as  the  latter  must  excite  the  minds  of 
slaves,  609. 

Buuew,  \UtWi  TWti«uid  (Analysis  of  bl^ 
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ce).    Residence   of  witness  in   the 

of  Trinidad,  6896.     Estate  cultivated 

i  labour  ¥ras  abandoned  from  its  un- 

ble  return,  6899, 6900.     Owing  to  the 

idolent  manner  in  which  they  worked, 

From  the  time  they  received  their 

they  neglected  work,  6907.    £man- 

I  slaves   are    generally  employed  as 

nen,  6911.     Amount  of  wages  paid  to 

*eon  on  the  estate  cultivated  by  wit- 

>924.    Spanish  Peons  are  the  only  ftee 

srs  employed,  6926. 

ien,  case  of,  whose  slave  was  manu- 

on  account  of  ill-treatment,  Rowley, 


C. 


tda.  State  of  slaves  who  have  escaped 
he  southern  provinces,  and  settled  at 
1,  Paul  3047-3053.  State  of  the 
force  settlement;  land  purchased  by 
ttlement  from  the  Canada  Company, 
059.      Roads  made  by  free  blacks, 

Moral  state  of  this  society,  3066. 
h-hole  digging  is  severer  work  than  that 
y  labourer  in  the  fields  in  this  country, 
,  73-77.  Time  consumed  in  cane- 
igging,  79.  Manner  of  apportioning 
ole  work,  91,  102.  Diflficulty  of  get- 
ne-holes  dag  under  a  free  system,  211. 
is  share  cane-hole  digging,  405.  Man- 
:  employing  jobbers  in  cane-hole 
Tf  435.  Cane-hole  digging  could  not 
pensed  with,  532.  Many  works  infi- 
more  severe  than  cane- hole  di^ng, 
1081.  Not  severer  than  a  labourer's 
n  this  country,  1065  ;  Duncan  1409. 
i  of  free  blacks  to  cane-hole  digging, 
they  consider  degrading,  1358-1360. 
i  blacks  labour  harder  than  at  cane- 
1410-1412.     Free  blacks  engage  wil- 

in  labour.  Loving  1956.  Are  not 
d  to  engage  in  field-labour,  1958. 
tiole  digging  and  manufacturing  sugar 

go  on  together,  Scott  4996.  Cane- 
ligging,  upon  an  average,  occupies 
two  months  in  the  year  upon  the 
,  called  planting  estates,  5031.  Not 
lard  work  as  generally  thought;  on 
B*s  property  cane-hole  diggers  are 
eers,  5409.  Nature  of  cane-hole  dig- 
vhich  can  never  be  wanted  for  a  whole 
;  difference  in  estates  as  to  requiring 
ole  digging,  Simpson  5494.  Only  a 
1  of  tluB  estate  requiring  cane-hole 
g  at  the  same  time,  Shand  6427.  Na- 
if cane- hole  digging,  Wildman  8295. 
irative  labour  of  cane-hole  digging 
pricultural  work  in  this  country,  Taylwr 
;  Barry  1085 ;  Duncan  1409  ;  Simpton 
5974. 

iRACCAS.  See  Fleming. 
iff  for  the  valuation  of  slaves,  agree- 
)  the  last  regulation,  from  eight  days 
fourteen  years,  Fleming  3220.  Regu- 
i  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  the 
:cail  3236.     Cultivation  in  the  Car- 


raccas,  Adams  6573.  Witness  not  aware  of 
any  estates  being  cultivated  by  free  blacks, 
6578.  Relative  state  of  white  and  black  po- 
pulation, 6607.  Insurrection  in  the  country 
during  witness's  residence,  6616. 

Carlton  Estate. — On  this  estate  the  ne- 
groes, during  the  insurrection,  preserved  the 
property,  Knibb  3327. 

Carmarthen..— Refusal  of  witness  to 
stand  for  that  borough,  upon  the  principle  of 
supporting  Mr.  Buxton's  Resolutions,  Wil* 
liams  4270. 

Carolina,  South. — Law  in  South  Caro- 
lina, respecting  the  admission  of  free  persons 
of  colour,  Ogden  4922.  Great  jealousy  in 
South  Carolina  as  to  slave  properties,  Meir 
5529.  Difficulty  of  manumitting  slaves  in 
this  province,  5530. 

Cattle, — Slaves  often  allowed  to  feed  cat- 
tle on  estates,  Tajflor  159.  Principally  bred 
in  the  island ;  they  import  also,  Scott  5198- 
5200. 

Cavaliers  Estate. — Employment  of  free 
blacks  on,  Taybr  297.  Nature  of  the  land 
called  Cavaliers ;  character  of  the  persons 
who  live  there,  Simpson  5457.  Their  habits 
of  life  do  not  represent  an  establishment  of 
emancipated  persons  working  for  wages,  or 
affording  an  example  of  industry  to  negroes, 
5460.  Population  of  Cavaliers  ;  free  blacks 
lead  a  most  dissolute  life,  Wildtnan  7884- 
7893,  7912-7916. 

Cateehists  sent  out  from  this  country  for 
instruction  of  negroes,  meet  with  great  ob- 
struction, Barry  1241-1243.  Catechetical 
instruction  quite  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  religious  and  moral  knowledge. 
Thorp  2122,  2123. 

Chapels. — 1.  Generally.  2.  Baptist.  3. 
Wesleyan. 

1.  Crenerally, — Excitement  likely  to  be 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  slaves  by  the 
destruction  of  their  chapels,  and  the  ill  y-eat- 
ment  of  their  ministers.  Young  6269.  Con- 
duct of  negroes  at  the  destruction  of  the 
chapels,  Baker  7368.  Evidence  concerning 
the  destruction  of  chapels,  7503-7510.  In- 
difference of  negroes  to  the  destruction  of 
the  chapels,  Dignum  8496. 

2.  Baptist.  Destruction  of  the  Baptist 
chapel  by  white  people,  Knibb  3417-3425. 
Thirteen  Baptist  chapels  were  destroyed 
during  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica,  3836. 
Efiect  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
by  these  circumstances,  3839.  Destruction 
of  Salter's  Hill  chapel,  4016. 

^     Wesleyan,-~'ronT    Wesley^an    chapels 


3. 


were  destroyed  during  the  insurrection, 
Knibb  3837.  Liberality  with  which  white 
persons  subscribed  towards  building  chapels 
in  Jamaica;  unfairness  of  attributing  oad 
motives ;  Wesleyan  chapels  frequently  sub- 
scribed for  to  a  large  amount,  Simpson  5548- 
5554.  At  the  time  of  witness's  arrival  in 
the  island^  the  Wesleyan  chapel  had  been 
shut  up  for  nine  years,  Shipman  6114» 
Places  of  religious  worship  in  Jamaica,  when 
witness  tox  >w«iiX\a  \!ck^  Y^«.Ti\,  ^\^V  ^-'WBta- 
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ber  of  the  congregation  in  each  of  the 
churches  at  which  witness  administered. 
Young  6244. 

Christian  Knowledge^ — Nature  of  the  branch 
societies  established  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  Barrett  8314-8316. 

Christianity,      Incompatibility    of   Chris- 
tianity and  slavery,  Duncan  1755 ;  Hankey 
4658.    Spread  of  Christianity  among  slaves 
is  incompatible  with  a  state  of  slavery,  Knibb 
3574.     As  it  will  enlighten  many  it  will  not 
sanctify,  3575.    Manner  in  which  witness 
touched  upon  doctrines  connected  with  the 
freedom    of   Christianity    when    addressing 
slaves,    3550-3555.      Witness    always    ab- 
stained from  using  exciting  texts,  3582-3586. 
General  belief  that  the  spread  of  Christianity 
will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  3954. 
Opposition  of  West  Indians  to  preachers  of 
Christianity  is  equal  in   the   West  Indies 
against  all  sects  of  Christians,  Hankey  4671. 
State  of  Christianity  among  slaves  fourteen 
years  ago,   Simpson  5863.     Christian  prin- 
ciples are  opposed  to  slavery.  Young  6250- 
6252.     Unchristianized  slaves  not  yet  ready 
for  emancipation,  6253.     All  Spanish  slaves 
are  Christians,  the  law  not  allowing  them  to 
retain  slaves  unless  of  that  religion,  Fleming 
2707. 

Christophe. — State  of  the  island  of  Hayti 
under  his  government,  Sutherland  2932. 
Committed  suicide,  2939.  Murder  of  two 
of  his  children,  2964. 

Churches, — Number  of  churches  in  St. 
Thomas-in- the- Vale,  besides  Wesleyan  cha- 
pels, Barry  1012.  Church  of  England 
establishment  in  St.  Elizabeth,  1015.  At 
Westmorland,  1017.  People  who  attend 
churches  in  Kingston  principally  persons  of 
colour  and  free  blacks,  1291.  Determination 
of  free  people  of  colour  to  defend  their 
chapelsj  subsequ^t  to  the  late  insurrection, 
Duncan  1503-1584.  Motives  in  Jamaica 
for  building  chapels,  1766-1778.  Places  of 
worship  have  been  very  much  increased  in 
Jamaica,  every  encouragement  given  to  re- 
ligion, Shand  6987.  Churches  more  generally 
frequented  by  slaves  now  than  formerly 
Baker  7355. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  exertions  of 
the,   PFiWman  8162,  8176-8i78. 

Church  Union  Society, — Constitution  of 
that  society,  Duncan  1724-1726.  Resolu- 
tions adopted. at  meetings  of  this  society, 
1726.  Branches  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  island,  1727.  Many  of  the  members 
of  this  society  are  Jews  1731. 

Civil  and  Military  Establishments. — Re- 
turn of  the  Civil  and  Military  EsUblish- 
ments  of  Jamaica,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
defrayed  by  any  Revenue  raised  in  that 
island ;  annual  amount  of  such  expenses, 
and  annual  Ways  and  Means  for  raising 
such  Revenue  during  the  last  ten  years ;  p. 
549. 
Clarendon  3Iuuntains, — On  Clatexidon 
Mountains  a  negro  csu:inot  require  moxe  lYiaia 


six  days'  labour  to  raise  what  is  neoeoaiy  fir 
him  during  the  year,  Shand  6404. 

Clarke,  Mr. — His  testimony  to  Ae  hesi* 
ficial  effects  of  religious  histruction  on  tk  I 
minds  of  his  slaves,  and  its  influence  on  thar  I 
conduct,  Barrji  808.  1 

Clergy  divided  into  parties  ;  one  edacatiig 
to  the  utmost,  the  other  not  promoting  ii> 
struction,   Taylor  676-684.      Catechists  leit 
out  from  this  country  to  Jamaica  meet  wii 
great  obstruction,  Barry  1241-1243.    Cler^ 
of  the  Church  of  England  do  not  genenl^ 
direct  their  attention  to  the  instmctioo  if 
slaves,  Mr.  Hilton  an  exception,  1248-12S0i 
There  is  as  much  opposition  to  clergymeoif 
the  Established  Church,  on  the  part  ot  plant* 
ers,  as  any  sect,  Duncan  1494,   1495,  '1499, 
1500.     Conduct    of    planters    towards  tin 
clergy,   1776-1778.     Discouraged    in   ibsa 
attempts  to  convey  instruction  to  negroes^ 
slaves  state  their  attendance  on  ministers  hit 
been  discouraged,  1809.     Reason  why  sec- 
tarian ministers  are  preferred   by  slaves  t» 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  XmU 
3950  ;  Wildman  8211.     Reasons  why  clergy 
cannot  live  on  estates  in  the  houses  of  over- 
seers,   Knibb  4007.     State    of   the  Scotch 
church  among  slaves  in   Jamaica,   Simfm 
5888-5892.    Alterations  among  slaves  ovm^ 
to  the  advance  in  education   and   spirttatl 
knowledge.  Loving  1933.     Caused  by  inde- 
fatigable exertions  of  the  missionaries,  1935. 
And  greatly  aided  since  the  establbhmentof 
a  bishopric  by  the  Church  of  England,  1^ 
Conduct  of  clergy  in  Jamaica  during  tiie  lile 
insurrection  jvhen  serving  as  soldiers,  Knibb 
3721.    Formerly  the  clergy  paid  Iktle  atten- 
tion to  the  negroes^  change  for  the  better 
since  the  appointment  of   a   Bishop,  Seett 
5307.     Provision    for    the    clergy    by   tbe 
parishes  of  Jamaica,  Shand  7297.     There  is 
not  a  sufficient  number  of  clergymen  in  the 
island.    Baker    7485.      Appointment   of  a 
Bishop  has  very  much  impeded  the  progrea 
of  instruction  in  Jamaica,    IVildmrnu  8166- 
8170. 

Climate. — ^Tendency  of  a  hot  climate  (o 
make  persons  indolent,  Duncan  1361.  Set- 
son  most  unhealthy  for  negroes  is  durinfr  the 
prevalence  of  the  north  winds,  Sfftmui  6955. 
Cloikmg, — Negroes  generally  well  clothed, 
Taylor  683 ;  Simpson  5558.  Allowance  to 
negroes  two  suits  of  Osnaburgh,  Kilmarnock 
cap,  and  a  rug  coat  for  wet  weather.  Bony 
770.  Many  negroes  wear  better  clothing, 
purchased  by  sale  of  their  provisions,  773- 
775.  Clothmg  of  negroes  generally  good; 
those  belonging  to  religious  societies  are  bet- 
ter clothed  than  others>  1308-1311.  Inge* 
neral  slaves  are  badly  clothed,  Dunesm  1436. 
Statement  concerning  the  distribution  of 
clothing  on  witness's  estate,  Scott  5420. 
Value  in  money  of  clothes  annually  fur- 
nished to  negroes,  Simpson  5718-5723. 

Coffee — cannot  be  established  except  in  a 
virgin  soil,  Scott  5221. 

Colofnial  E&tahli&hments, — Extract  from  tlie 
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sioners  who  visited  the  Eastern  Colonies  to 
inquire  into  the  means  of  improving  the  Co- 
lonial Establishments,  App,  p.  588. 
•  Compensation, — Compensation  to  planters 
should  be  a  part  of  the  general  measure  as 
adopted  by  the  ledslature,  certainly  should 
not  precede  it,  nankey  4680.  Negro  owes 
no  compensation,  but  the  nation  does  to  pro- 
prietors, 4682.  Plain  way  of  emancipating 
slaves  would  be  to  indemnify  the  proprietors 
and  then  make  the  experiment,  Seoit  5182. 

Cenversion  of  Negroes, — Number  of  chap- 
lains which  the  Society  for  the  Conversion 
and  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Negro  Po- 
pulation had  in  the  West  Indies  prior  to 
1822,  Barrett  8305.  No  society's  chaplains 
now  in  Jamaica,  being  objected  to  by  the 
Bishop,  8307.  Number  of  slaves  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion 
and  Religious  Instruction  of  the  Negro  Po- 
pulation, 8346. 

Coaner,  Rev.  Thomas — (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence).    Occupation  of  witness  in  Jamaica, 
1600.    Manner  in  which  slaves  derived  their 
subsistence,  1605.     Slaves  must  work  at  all 
times,  Sundays  not  excepted,  to  obtain  their 
subsistence,  1606.    Time  allowed  slaves  on 
Mr.   Hibbert's  estates,   1608.     Bookkeepers 
and  drivers  are  obliged  to  look  after  negroes, 
or  they  would  neglect  to  work  properly  at 
their  provision-grounds,  1610.    Their  custom 
to  sell  their  provisions  at  market  on  Sundays, 
1613,   1614.    Slaves  should  be  allowed  a 
day  and  a  half  each  week  all  the  year  round 
for  their  own  labour,  1616.     Which  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves,  1617. 
Slaves  would  become  better  labourers  and 
members  of  society  in  all  respects  if  emanci- 
pated,   1621.      Complaints  of   free  blacks, 
that  in  working  for  white  persons  they  were 
often  defrauded  of  their  wages,  1622,  1623. 
Free-born  people  as  well  disposed  to  industry 
as  persons  m  this  country,  1624-1626.    Best 
mode  of  remunerating  manumized  slaves  is 
by  task-work,   1627.     Negroes,  if  emanci- 
pated, would  be  disposed  to  work  for  washes, 
1628.     Employment   of  free  blacks,   1629- 
1632.     Objection   to  the  allotment  of  pro- 
vision grounds  in  part  payment  of  emanci- 
pated slaves,  1633,  1634. 

No  apprehension  of  negroes  retiring  into 
the  woods,  1635.  Reasons  for  believing  ne- 
pproes  would  be  industrious,  1638.  Rising 
intelligence  of  the  free-coloured  population, 
1640.  In  proportion  to  numbers  more  dis- 
tress among  whites  than  the  free  population, 
1642.  Police  regulations,  which  would  be 
necessary  in  case  of  emancipation,  1648. 
Change  of  magistracy  would  also  be  called 
for,  1649,  1650.  General  depression  of  spi- 
rits observable  in  the  negro  character,  1672- 
1674,  1678.  State  of  education  in  the  island 
at  that  period,  1680-1688.  Dislike  of  own- 
ers of  slaves  to  have  them  instructed  in  re^^ 
ing,  1694-1696.  Williogness  of  slaves  to 
work  for  wages,  often  been  employed  by 
witness,  1697.  Danger  apprehended  by 
white  persons  from  testcbing  slaves  to  read, 


an  opinion  participated  in  by  witness,  1705. 
Knowledge  is  wholly  incompatible  with 
slavery,  1706,  1707.  It  was  not  suilicient 
to  depend  upon  negroes,  even  for  cultivating 
their  own  grounds  a  superintendence  was 
necessary,  1709. 

Cooper,  Mr. — Instructions  given  by  him 
to  the  negroes  on  the  (ireorgia  estate,  Simpson 
5807,  5808. 

Courts- Martial  were  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  W.  Cotton  ;  but  military  ofHcera 
did  not  sit  on  them,  Knibb  8619.  Witness 
believes  sentences  were  passed,  and  execu- 
tions followed  without  the  knowledge  of  Sir 
W.  Cotton,  3623.  Names  and  sentences  of 
the  whole  that  were  tried  at  Falmouth  during 
martial-law,  3640.  Justice  of  the  sentence 
of  the  courts*martial,  Williams  4177-4185. 
One  hundred  persons  were  executed  by 
hanging  and  shooting,  and  one  hundred 
flogged,  4194.  Belief  of  slaves  that  they 
would  have  justice  done  them  at  courts- 
martial,  4269.  Were  formed  entirely  of 
military  officers,  4313.  Manner  in  which 
the  trials  of  slaves  were  conducted,  4322. 

Creoles,  Superior  intelligence  of  Creoles 
over  imported  Africans,  Fleming  2575,  2576- 
2582 ;  Scott  5329.  Population  of  the  island 
increases  where  the  negroes  are  entirely  Cre- 
oles, 5234.  Creoles  in  America  more  heal- 
thy, and  increase  faster  than  Africans,  Meir 
5543,  5544. 

Crops. — In  some  estates  crop  depends 
principally  upon  rattoons,  which  spares 
cane-hole  digging,  Taylor  429.  General 
time  of  crop  beginning,  464.  Description 
of  field-work  going  on  during  crop-time, 
Shand  6425.  Negroes  look  better  during 
crop-time  than  any  other,  6426.  Less  mor- 
tality during  crop-time  than  any  other,  6960. 
Manner  in  which  witness  managed  his  estate 
during  crop-time,   Wildman  7961. 

Crovm  Lands, — Great  quantities  of  waste 
crown  lands  in  Jamaica,  Barry  875. 

Crown  Slaves, — Conduct  of  the  captured 
negroes  and  Creole  escheated  slaves  liberated 
from  dependence  on  the  Crown  in  the  island 
of  Alitigua,  Loving  1988.  Jealousy  likely 
to  be  engendered  among  slaves  from  observ- 
ing the  happy  situation  of  liberated  Africans, 
1990.  Manner  in  which  the  Crown  slaves 
were  liberated,  2004.  Which  was  entirely 
done  in  one  day,  2006.  State  of  civilization 
of  these  men,  2013-2018. 

Cruelty  to  Slaves,  Most  appalling  cruelty 
can  be  inflicted  by  overseers  on  negroes, 
which  cannot  be  punished,  Taylor  653. 
Brutal  punishment  of  a  slave  named  II. 
James,  Wildman  8026. 
Cuba.     See  Fleming. 


D. 


Delegates, — Delegate  parish    meetings  in 
Jamaica;    violent   language   used  at  them 
against  the  mother  country,    Knibb  3273- 
3279.    Effects  of  meeting  q\v  \.Va.  \!ccv\A%  ^\ 
the  negroes.  Biker  1^*1^. 
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Demerara, — ^The  peace  of  the  country 
would  iu  DO  way  be  endangered  by  a  sudden 
grant  of  freedom,  Auttin  2235.  Fertility  of 
tne  toil  in  Demerara  and  Surinam,  2240. 

Dignum,  Andrew  Graham  (Analysis  of  his 
Evidence).  Residence  of  witness  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  7598.  Was  appointed 
Protector  of  Slaves  in  two  parishes,  7605. 
Salary  and  nature  of  the  office,  7606-7617. 
The  idea  that  the  island  could  be  given  up  to 
America  had  no  effect  on  the  minds  of  slaves, 
7625,  7626.  Feelings  of  sorrow  expressed 
by  slaves  after  the  late  rebellion,  7630. 
Cause  of  the  rebellion  from  the  belief  of  ne- 
groes that  they  were  to  be  made  free  after 
Christmas,  7631,  7644.  Exasperated  feel- 
ings against  the  missionaries  after  the  rebel- 
lion, 7633,  7636.  The  negroes  had  a  mark- 
ed difference  in  their  appearance  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  rebellion,  7646.  Con- 
spiracy was  very  deeply  laid,  7648. 

(Second  Examination.)  Account  of  Mr. 
Panton's  negro  servant,  8474.  Witness 
doubts  whether  Mr.  Miller  would  request  a 
missionary  to  attend  the  prisoners  under 
trial  during  the  insurrection,  8482.  Effect 
of  slave  evidence  being  admissible  in  pre- 
venting cruelty  to  negroes,  8489-8492.  In- 
stances in  which  negroes  have  assured  wit- 
ness they  had  no  desire  for  freedom,  8495. 
Indifference  of  negroes  to  the  destruction  of 
the  chapels,  849^  Witness  anticipates  no 
further  rebellion  if  slaves  were  now  left  alone, 
8497.  Nature  of  the  punishment  in  gaols 
and  workhouses,  8506.  Duty  of  Protectors 
of  Slaves  as  to  the  defence  of  negroes,  8518- 
8523.  Gaols  in  the  West  Indies  as  clean 
as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  8529.  Con- 
struction put  by  legal  persons  on  the  section 
of  the  Slave  Act  relating  to  the  right  of  over- 
seers to  punish  slaves,  8531.  Difference 
between  the  whip  used  in  Jamaica  to  drive 
slaves  with  and  the  cart  whip,  8548.  Do- 
mestic slaves  are  under  the  same  law  as  to  flog- 
ging as  other  negroes,  8555,  8556.  Though 
9ie  law  will  not  bear  the  construction  put 
upon  it  by  magistrates,  8557. 

Domingo,  Saint,    See  Fleming  and  Su- 
therland. 

Drivers.  Motives  which  influence  in 
choosine  drivers,  Barry  1101.  Persons  cho- 
sen for  drivers  are  generally  those  of  the  best 
character  on  the  estate,  Scott  5033.  Manner 
in  which  they  coerce  slaves  to  labour,  5038. 
Whip  seldom  used  except  by  direction  of 
overseer,  5041.  Whip  more  rarely  used  now 
than  formerly,  5042.  Drivers  invariably 
chosen  on  account  of  good  character,  and  are 
never  continued  in  their  situations  when  dis- 
liked by  negroes,  Simpton  5581-5583.  Qual- 
ities for  which  drivers  are  selected,  6028. 
Are  selected  on  account  of  possessing  greater 
intelligence  than  other  negroes,  and  being 
capable  of  directing  the  work,  Shand  6413. 
Powers  generally  intrusted  to  drivers,  7059. 
Drvnkenness,  Negroes  not  more  addicted 
to  dniDkennesa  than  other  persons,  Ta«(or 
4347. 


Duncan,  Rev.  P.  (Analysis  of  his  £ri< 
dence.)  Stations  at  which  witness  has  offi- 
ciated, 1318-1323.  Numbers  of  the  varioas 
congregations,  1325-1335.  Sute  of  schools. 
1328,  1339-1349.  InteUect  of  negroes  ge- 
nerally ;  instance  of  an  aged  female  learning 
to  read,  1350.  Slaves  as  willing  to  work  as 
others,  1352.  They  have  a  desire  for  the 
enjoyment  of  luxuries,  1353,  1354.  Ala- 
crity with  which  negroes  would  work  if 
emancipated,  1356.  Dislike  of  free  blacks 
to  cane-hole  digging,  which  they  consider 
degrading,  1358-1360.  General  excuse  of 
negroes  not  attending  divine  worship  wai 
necessary  attendance  on  provision  gronnds, 
1377.  Indispensably  necessary  for  negroes 
to  work  on  a  Sunday,  1378.  Attendance  on 
church  once  a  monih  is  a  fair  average,  1378. 
Causes  which  prevent  their  more  frequent 
attendance,  1384,  1385-1387.  Effect  uf  re- 
ligious education  aud  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianitjT  on  slaves,  1394-1404.  Immoral  state 
of  society  in  Jamaica,  1405.  Slaves  would 
labour  harder  in  a  state  of  freedom  than 
slavery,  for  remuneration,  1409.  Labour  of 
cane-bole  digging  not  so  hard  as  that  of 
many  English  labourers,  1409.  Free  blacb 
labour  harder  than  at  cane-holes,  1410, 
1412.  Good  effect  of  religious  instruction 
on  the  minds  of  slaves,  1416.  No  com-  I 
plaints  among  negroes  as  to  food,  1421.  ' 
Probable  effect  of  emancipation  on  slaves,  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  1426- 
1435. 

Labour  of  negroes  in  their  own  provision 
grounds,  1441.  Negroes  generally  allowed 
hogs  and  poultry  on  estates,  1449.  SniKiay 
market  supplied  by  negroes,  1453.  Time 
now  allowed  negroes  sufficient  for  raising 
food,  but  by  the  present  arrangement  they 
are  deprived  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
1454.  Law  to  enforce  manumission  by  pur- 
chase would  not  have  an  extensive  e&ct, 
1457.  Allowance  of  fish,  1461.  If  negroes 
were  to  be  at  once  emancipated  there  would 
not  be  that  inconvenience  which  will  result 
from  a  continuance  of  slavery,  1465,  1466. 
Probable  effect  of  emancipation  on  the  state 
of  labour  in  the  ishrnd,  1468,  1469-1471. 
Reasons  why  slaves  would  continue  when  in 
a  state  of  freedom  to  cultivate  suear  as  at 
present,  1475.  There  are  sometunes  in- 
stances of  overseers  taking  away  negroes' 
provision  grounds,  1477,  1478.  But  this 
power  very  rarely  used,  1480.  Probable 
turn  affairs  woula  take  as  to  arrangements 
between  masters  and  slaves  in  the  event  of  a 
speedy  emancipation,  1482.  Arrangements 
which  would  be  safe  for  proprietors  to  make, 
as  to  exchange  of  landf  for  labour,  1483- 
1488. 

In  case  of  infringement  of  agreement  as  to 
land,  a  vigorous  police  must  be  established 
to  force  the  same,  1490.  Good  effect  of  re- 
ligious habits  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of 
negroes  at  Saint-Thomas-in-the-£ast  during 
the  rebellion,  1491-1493.     There  is  as  mod 
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Church  on  the  part  of  planters  as  any  sect, 
1494-1495, 1499,  1500.  Partial  emaocipa- 
tioa,  however  regulated,  would  be  attended 
with  discontent,  1503.  The  only  two  eligri. 
ble  ^lans  are,  to  make  all  free  at  once,  to 
appoint  a  day  after  whieh  all  children  shall 
be  born  free.  1504,  1506,  1507,  1514.  £f. 
feet  of  freedom  and  religious  habits  on  the 
mind  as  to  the  care  taken  of  children  by  their 
parents,  contrasted  with  a  state  of  slavery, 
1510-1513.  Plan  by  which  emancipation 
might  be  gradually  carried  into  effect,  1516- 

1518.  Opposition  to  religious  instruction  by 
planters  at  this  moment  fiercer  than  ever, 

1519.  Explanation  of  causes  which  led  to 
the  adoption,  by  a  body  of  Wesleyan  preach- 
ers, of  resolutions  in  1825,  expressing  their 
opinion  as  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamaica, 
and  its  consistency  with  Christianity,  1522- 
1528. 

(Second  Examination. )  Further  evidence 
concerning  causes  of  missionaries  signing  the 
resolutions  of  1825.  1536-1572.  Causes 
which  led  to  the  late  insurrection,  1576. 
Had  the  plans  of  1823  been  acceded  to  on 
the  part  oi  the  planters,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced no  bad  effect  at  all,  1580.  Conse- 
q^uences  of  their  continued  and  violent  oppo- 
aitiop,  1581.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
peace  cannot  be  long  preserved,  1582.  De- 
termination of  the  free  people  of  colour  to 
defend  their  chapels  in  Kmgston,  1583, 1584. 
Brutal  attacks  on  the  missionaries ;  case  of 
the  minister  at  Falmouth,  1585.  The  de- 
termination to  be  free  has  increased  tenfold 
since  the  late  disastrous  event.  1586.  The 
peace  of  the  island  cannot  be  maintained  if 
slavery  be  continued,  1589.  Whatever  may 
be  the  da,ngers  of  sudden  emancipation,  they 
are  greatly  exceeded  by  the  dangers  of  the 
continuance  of  slavery,  1592.  The  peace  of 
the  island  cannot  be  long  preserved  without 
the  discontinuance  of  slavery,  1594.  The 
opinions  of  witness  have  been  further  con- 
firmed by  what  he  has  heard  since  he  left  the 
island,  1582,  1595. 

(Third  Examination.)  Further  reasons 
for  supposing  that  if  slavery  continues,  peace 
will  not  continue  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 

1710.  Insufficient  protection  given  by  the 
law  to  the  property  of  mbsionaries,  1710. 

1711.  Case  of  Ilenry  Williams,  1714-1723. 
1750.  Good  behaviour  of  Christian  slaves 
during  the  late  rebellion,  1732.  Slaves  will 
not  longer  remain  without  freedom,  1733. 
There  is  much  more  hostility  now  than  some 
years  since  to  religious  instruction,  1738. 
jpartly  caused  by  the  institution  of  Sund^ 
achools  in  which  negroes  are  taught  to  read, 
1739.  Inflammatory  language  used  in  the 
House  of  Assembly;  its  effect  on  slaves, 
1741-1747.  Anxiety  of  negroes  to  learn  to 
r^,  1748.  1798.  Manuscript  sent  to  wit- 
ness of  the  resolutions  whi&h  were  entered 
into  by  Wesleyan  missionaries,  1824.  1754. 
Incompatibility  of  slavery  and  Christianity, 
1755-1759.  Jamaica  press  injurious  to  Chris- 
tianity, 1763.     The  *<  Watchman"  is  not 


injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  slaves,  1767. 
Conduct  of  planters  generally  to  clergy, 
1775,  1778.  Motives  for  building  chapels, 
1766,  1777,  1778.  Opposition  to  negroes 
being  allowed  to  read,  1787,  1814.  Oppo- 
sition has  even  been  made  to  oral  instruction, 
1789,  1790,  1792,  1816.  Doubts  as  to  ex- 
pressions attributed  to  negroes  on  the  scaf- 
fold. 1800-1806.  Clergymen  have  asserted 
that  they  were  discouraged  in  their  attempts 
to  convey  instruction  to  negroes ;  slaves  state 
their  attendance  on  minbters  has  been  dis- 
couraged, 1809.  Evidence  concerning  mo- 
ney subscribed  in  Jamaica  from  Wesleyan 
societies  there  to  aid  the  parent  society  here, 
1825-1827.  Anxiety  of  negroes  to  possess 
the  luxuries  of  life.  1836-1837.  Not  more 
property  posseissed  by  slaves  now  than  for- 
meny,  1840.  How  ia.r  slaves  are  affected  as 
to  imposition  of  labour  by  the  distressed  state 
of  planters,  1842-1846. 

(Fourth  Examination.)  Communications 
between  witness  and  Mr.  Stephens,  1860- 
1878.  Evil  consequences  to  negroes  of  em- 
barrassed circumstances  of  their  masters, 
1882.  Instance  of  this  happening  at  Mount 
Concord  Estate,  1883.  Feasibility  of  a  plan 
for  abolishing  slavery  in  ten  years,  at  an 
average  of  one-tenth  per  annum,  claim  for 

S reference  being  his  religious  and  moral  con- 
uct,  1886-1892.  Common  occurrence  of 
cases  of  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  negroes, 
1893,  190a. 


E. 


Education.— 1.  Generally. — 2,  America. 
3.  Antigua. — 4.  Demerara. 

1 .  Generally,  Education  received  by  ne- 
groes on  estates  managed  by  witness,  Taylor 
31-33.  No  marked  inferiority  of  intellect  in 
negroes  as  compared  with  other  human  beings, 
35.  36,  38.  Instruction  given  to  children 
well  retained  by  them,  38,39.  Consequences 
of  the  introduction  of  education  on  the  black 
population.  237  ;  Duncan  1394-1404.  Spread 
of  education  as  compared  with  1816,  'Aiylur 
581-583.  Increase  of  lettered  knowledge 
going  on  with  immense  rapidity,  585.  Par- 
ties among  the  clergy  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, 676.  Impossibility  under  slavery  to 
introduce  education  properly,  or  attendance 
on  religious  worship.  Barry  938-941.  Plant- 
ers who  have  established  places  of  education 
for  their  slaves,  944.  Proprietors  of  estates 
who  encourage  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  negroes,  1234.  Catechists  sent  out 
from  this  country  meet  with  great  obstruction, 
1241-1243.  Negroes  possessed  of  sufficient 
intellect  to  become  with  preparation  religious 
teachers,  1313.  State  of  education  in  Ja- 
maica 1821.  Cooper  1680-1688. 

In  the  magistrates  generally  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  instruction  of  negroes,  Barry 
1163,  1229,   1230.      Dislike  of  owners  of 
slaves  to  have  them  instructed  in  reading, 
Cooper   ie9\:-\^^  *,   Duwsoa  X'WV  >  \^X^^ 
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Thorp  2109,  2110.  Danger  apprehended 
by  white  persons  from  teaching  slaves  to 
read,  an  opinion  participated  in  bv  witness. 
Cooper  1705.  Knowledge  totally  incom- 
patible with  slavery,  1706,  1707.  Greater 
opposition  than  formerly,  caused  hj  the  in- 
stitution of  Sunday  schools,  in  which  slaves 
are  taught  to  read,  Duncan  1739.  Anxiety 
of  negroes  to  learn  reading  and  writing, 
1748,  1798.  Opposition  nas  even  been 
made  to  oral  instruction,  1789,  1790,  1792, 
1816.  Oral  instruction  permitted  on  estates. 
Thorp  2104.  General  desiie  on  the  part  of 
negroes  for  instruction  21 17, 21 1 8.  Allowed 
fo  a  greater  extent  in  St  Thomas* in-the- 
£ast  than  in  other  parishes ;  consequent 
good  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  negroes, 
2138,  2140,  2141.  Increase  of  reading 
among  slaves,  i'iemifig  2500.  Rapidity  with 
which  they  gain  information,  2506-2516. 

Desiie  of  lettered  knowledge  very  much  on 
the  increase,  Knihb  3642.  Desire  of  acquir- 
ing  knowledge  powerfully  increased  since  the 
late  rebellion,  3545.  Value  of  slaves  in- 
creased by  instruction,  Hankey  4567.  When 
instructea,  slaves  have  become  more  tranquil 
and  more  obedient,  4572.  Generally  speak- 
ing, reading  among  slaves  is  encouraged  by 
ministers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
but  not  against  the  wish  of  planters,  4574, 
4575.  Instructions  to  missionaries  in  no 
way  to  interfere  in  political  or  other  events 
than  those  concerning  religion,  4577.  Slavery 
cannot  long  continue,  slaves  possessing  know- 
ledge, 4579.  Danger  of  over  education, 
Scott  5338.  Witness  has  no  objection  to 
slaves  being  taught  to  read,  Simpson  5875- 
5886.  Education  of  slaves  one  step  towards 
qualifying  them  for  emancipation.  Young 
6257,  6258. 

Oral  instruction  quite  insufficient  for  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  Wildman  7775, 
7776.  And  the  organs  by  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered quite  incompetent,  7776-7779. 
Interest  of  the  master  to  educate  the  slave, 
7781.  Abuse  with  which  witness  was  met, 
for  attempting  to  introduce  schools  on  his 
estates,  8046,  81^-8202.  Plan  adopted  by 
witness  on  his  estate  for  educating  slaves, 
8126.  Mr.  Trew's  system  of  educating  the 
negroes,  8185-8188.  Approval  of  the  Bish- 
op of  Jamaica  of  the  infant  school  on  Mr. 
Wildman's  estate,  Barrett  8330.  General 
tone  of  the  Bishop's  correspondence  favour- 
able to  the  opportunities  given  him  to  intro- 
duce instruction,  8336.  ^Number  of  slaves 
under  ii^truction  of  the  Society  for  the  Con- 
version of  Negroes,  8346.  Bishop  of  Ja- 
maica not  anxious  to  employ  book-keepers  of 
estates  to  a  great  extent,  8362.  Returns 
received  from  the  West  India  Bishops,  con- 
cerning the  education  of  negroes,  8370- 
8382. 

2.     America,     No  steps  have  been  taken 
by  education,  for  any  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion, Ogf^fn  4869,  4870,     Americans  appre- 
hensive  of  the  effect  of  education  on  tVie 
staves,  4871.     In   New   York,  no  geneiaV 


education  took  place  prior  to  emancipatlos, 
4886.  Provincial  governments  of  the  differ- 
ent  States  are  very  averse  to  its  introduction 
among  slaves,  4904.  Would  be  injurious 
to  property  and  of  no  service  unless  prepara- 
tory to  freedom,  4911. 

3.  Antigua,  Alterations  owing  to  the  ad- 
vance in  education  and  spiritual  knowledge, 
Loving  1933.  Caused  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  missionaries,  1935.  Greatly 
aided  since  the  establishment  of  a  bisho^ic 
by  the  Church  of  England,  1936. 

4.  Demerara,  Education  of  slaves  in  De- 
merara ;  schools  established  by  witness,  Aus- 
tin 2396-2400. 

Elisonda  ^  Co,  Property  of  Elisonda  & 
Co.,  Adams  6574.  Cultivated  by  slaves, 
6575. 

Emancipation,  Probable  number  of  emanci- 
pated slaves  in  J  amaica,  Barry  852.  M annerid 
which  land  is  procured  by  emancipated  slaves, 
866.  Employments,  generally,  of  emancipated 
slaves,  Morgan  3153.  Witness -never  knew 
an  emancipated  slave  work  on  a  sugar  plan- 
tation, 3156 ;  Shand  6439.  Conduct  of  eman- 
cipated slaves  generally  good,  Morgan  3159. 
Employment  of  emancipated  slaves,  Simpson 
5916.  Great  mass  of  emancipated  slaves 
very  idle,  and  in  a  great  measure  supported 
by  slaves,  Shand  6432.  Instance  of  eman- 
cipated slaves  who  earned  their  existence  by 
severe  labour.  Austin  2272, 2284, 2289, 2290, 
2393.  Conduct  of  emancipated  slaves  gene- 
rally good,  Morgan  5159.  No  emancipated 
slave  ever  hires  himself  on  an  estate  except 
as  a  tradesman,  Scott  5055.  Instance  of  un- 
willingness of  slaves  to  be  emancipated, 
Shond  6438. 

Estates,     Offer  of  witness  to  purchase  es- 
tates, to  free  negroes,  and  establish  a  system 
of  free  labour,  Taylor  113  ;   Wildman  7923, 
7924.    Knowledge  acquired  by  witness  oi 
different  estates,  Tuyltr  370.     Condition  of 
negroes  upon  Holland  Estate,  380.     Manner 
in  which  witness  intended  to  regulate  negroes 
on  the  estate  he  proposed  to  purchase,  700. 
Calculation  of  the  probable  amount  of  money 
necessary  to  carry  witness's  plan  into  effect, 
and  what  the  excess  would  have  been  over 
what  was  allowed  for  house  and  garden,  702. 
Chimerical  nature  of  Mr.  Taylor^s  scheme, 
Simpson  5668.     There  is  scarcely  any  profit 
from  West  India  estates,  many  get  into  debt, 
Scott  5345.     Caused  by  overpr<^uction  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  3349.     Which  could 
only  be  remedied  by  reduction  of  duty  on  su- 
gar, and  consequent  increase  of  consumption, 
5355.     Property  would  be  of  no  value  in  the 
event  of  emancipation,  5365.     Embarrassed 
state,  of  West  India  property  may  afiect  tbe 
comfort  of  slaves,  5158.     Value  of  land  on 
estates,  Simpson  5758,  5760-5763.     Culii- 
vation  of  the  Hope  Estate,  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  5767-5788.    Estimate 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  hypothetical  scheme  of  free 
labour,  according  to  the  present  state  of  hire 
in  S^ximcA.,  Shand  8299.      Opportunities  af- 
ioi^^  ^x^nxkX  Y^t^  ^:fi&iQ^\%  ^'^nssiting  es- 
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;  Admiral  Fleming's  residence  in  the 
I,  Simp$on  5790-5799.  Facility  with 
i  estates  can  be  visited,  5083,  5485, 
;    Shand   7238,    7239;     EuwUy   7653. 

seldom  let  on  lease  in  Jamaica  ;  in- 
5  of  witness,  under  peculiar  circum- 
ss,  letting  land  for  Lord  Carrington, 
I  7160-7165.  Difference  between  let- 
pens  and  sugar  estates,  7168-7176. 
rtunities  of  witness  visiting  estates  when 
eparation  could  have  been  made,  Row- 
655.  Miserable  management  of  wit- 
>  estate  under  Mr.  Taylofs  superintend- 

Wildman  7847,  7870-7874.  Witness 
mplates  that  on  emancipation  his  estates 
i  cease  to  be  productive,  8285. 
ite  of  sugar  estate  in  St.  Domingo  visited 
;  quantity  of  sugar  estimated  to  be 
iced  from  it,  Fleming  2777,  Estate  as 
managed  as  any  in  the  West  Indies, 
.  Causes  of  the  decrease  of  sugar  cul- 
on  in  Hayti,  2784.  Cultivation  has 
hitherto  prevented  by  the  disturbed  state 
i  country,  2789.  No  white  person  can 
hold  landed  property  in  Hayti,  Suther- 
3000.  Sugar  works  have  been  estab- 
1  since  the  expulsion   of  the  French, 

a 

tidence.  Slave  evidence  not  accredited 
.maica  during  witness's  residence  in  the 
d  against  white  persons ;  law  on  this 
!ct  has  been  altered,  Young  6365.  Effect 
ave  evidence  being  admissible  in  pre- 
ng  cruelty  to  negroes,  Dignum  8489- 

• 

:atnination  of  Slaves,  Witness  desired 
amine  prisoners,  after  the  rebellion,  and 
med  that  if  any  slave  will  divulge  that 
h  may  lead  to  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
lion,  efforts  shall  be  made  to  have  his 
pared,  Knibh  3847.  Copy  of  examina- 
taken,  3870,  3884-3886. 
lecution.  Doubts  as  to  expressions  at- 
ted  to  negroes  on  the  scaffold,  Duncan 
>-1806.  Number  of  capital  punishments 
h  took  place  subsequent  to  the  late  re- 
on,  Knibb  3610.  Courage  displayed  by 
is  when  suffering  execution,  3667-3675. 
er  to  witness  from  a  young  man  who 
ed  with  the  blacks  and  was  then  made  to 
at  them  ;  he  was  a  Methodist  leader, 
).  Effect  of  punishment  inflicted  during 
'ebellion  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves, 
^  Samuel  Sharpe,  the  man  who  planned 
'ebellion,  was  a  Baptist,  and  has  been 
n  and  executed,  3805.  Fifty  persons 
!  been  executed,  six  of  the  members  of 
Baptist  churches,  3832.  Execution  of 
te,  a  man  of  colour,  3891.  One  bun- 
.  persons  executed  during  insurrection. 
Hams  4194.     Number  executed,   Baker 


F. 


almouth.  Attack  on  a  missionary  accom- 
ed  with  assault,  1 585.  Names  and  sen- 
es  of  the  whole  that  were  tried  at  Fal- 


mouth during  martial  law,  3640.  Resolu- 
tions against  Baptists  adopted  at  a  meetin|(. 
at  Falmouth,  3559. 

Fish.  Pickled  fish  usually  allowed  to 
negroes,  12.  Allowance  of  fish  usually  made 
by  planters,  1461,  1462.  Usual  allowance 
of  nsh  is  one  barrel  to  three  negroes,  6408. 
Quantity  of  hei rings  usually  given  among 
negroes  on  estates,  7149-7158.  Allowance 
to  negroes  besides  provision  grounds  of  her- 
rings and  salt  fish,  7794. 

Fleming,  Vice  Admiral.  (Analysis  of  his 
Evidence.)  Periods  of  residence  in  the 
West  Indies,  2433-2435.  Increase  of  intel- 
ligence in  negroes,  2436.  Slaves,  if  eman- 
cipated, would  be  capable  of  maintaining 
themselves,  2438.  Theynow  work  for  them- 
selves or  for  hire  most  industriously,  2439. 
Dissatisfaction  of  slaves  as  to  their  situation 
in  Jamaica,  2441.  Different  treatment  of 
slaves  in  Trinidad  to  Jamaica,  2443.  Prob- 
ability of  insurrection,  if  the  resolutions  of  the. 
House  be  not  carried  into  effect,  2445, 2446. 
Comfort  of  free  blacks ;  manner  in  which 
they  maintain  themselves,  2458,  2459. 

(Second  Examination.)  Parts  of  the  is- 
land of  Jamaica  visited  by  witness,  2472, 
2483-2496.  During  last  residence,  confirm- 
ed in  opinion  as  to  intellect  of  blacks  not 
being  inferior  to  white  people,  2499.  Increase 
of  reading,  2500,  2501.  Which  of  itself  will 
put  an  end  to  slavery,  2503.  Rapidity  with 
which  they  gain  information,  2506-2516. 
Improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  Jamaica,  2518.  Cart 
whip  less  used  than  formerly,  2518-2524. 
Number  of  free  people  in  Cuba,  2544-2546. 
Good  condition  of  tne  free  people  of  colour 
in  Cuba,  2547-2549.  Their  industry,  2550. 
Sugar  cultivation,  2551-2553,  2560-2564. 
Wages  paid  to  free  uegroes  for  working  on 
sugar  esUtes,  2555-2557,  2568.  Doubts 
expressed  by  Spaniards  as  to  which  labour 
was  cheapest,  free  or  slaves,  2570,  2571. 
Continuation  of  the  slave  trade  in  Cuba, 
2572,  2573.  Negroes  in  Cuba  less  intelli- 
^nt  than  Jamaica  slaves,  2574.  Superior 
intelligence  of  Creoles  over  imported  Afri- 
cans, 2575,  2576,  2582.  Discontent  not  so 
prevalent  in  Cuba  as  Jamaica,  owing  to  the 
law  of  compulsory  manumission,  2577.  Ta- 
riff in  Cuba  fixing  the  price,  2580.  Differ- 
ent conduct  observed  in  Cuba  towards  Afri- 
can and  Creole  slaves,  2584.  Pains  taken 
by  Spanish  planters  to  inculcate  religious 
discipline,  2587.  Considerable  number  of 
manumissions  annually  take  place,  2589. 
Slaves  in  Cuba  work  by  task-work,  and  have 
fewer  working  days  than  in  Jamaica,  2592, 
2593,  2598  2600.  Caracas  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  Cuba,  2594.  Opinion  of  English 
planters  that  slave  labour  is  cheapest,  2595. 
Price  of  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  2597. 
System  of  slave  trade  carried  on  in  Cuba, 

2608.  Superiority  of  white  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  to   the  inhabitants  of  other  islands, 

2609.  Sale  of  slaves  imported  into  Cuba, 
more  axnoii^  h^ti  "^xo^TxaVoit^  ^"^Sk.  ^Vv^-iiJi- 
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,  itants,  2613-2614.     Origin  of  the  law  for 
r  compulsory   manumission   in  Cuba,  2615- 
.?2618.    Slaves  purchase  day  by  day,  2619. 
^    Redress  against  masters  in  any  case  of  in- 
justice, 2623.     Protection  afforded  to  slaves 
by    intercourse    with    priests,    2626-2628. 
west  Indies  might  be  cultivated  by  free  la- 
bour; reasons  for  this  opinion,  2635-2638. 

Freedom  of  slaves  in  Caracas,  2644.^  Re- 
gulations of  Bolivar  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  2645.  No  disorder  occasioned  by 
these  regulations,  2647.  Sugar  is  cultivated 
and  exported  from  the  Caracas,  2648.  Em- 
ployment of  free  blacks,  2652.  Rate  of 
wages,  2653.  Rapid  progress  of.  the  black 
population  towards  civilization,  2659.  They 
maintain  themselves  without  assistance, 
2659.  Manumission  was  suddenly  effected, 
and  without  convulsion,  2660,  2661.  Pro- 
gress of  cultivation  since  emancipation,  2668, 
2671.  Cultivation  of  sugar  increased,  2669. 
Free  blacks  continued  cultivation  of  sugar 
estates  freely,  2678.  Character  of  General 
Peyanga,  2685.  Emancipated  negroes  were 
forced  to  work  a  certain  number  of  years  for 
their  maintenance,  2687,  2688.  Witness 
has  seen  free  persons  working  on  sugar  es- 
tates with  slaves,  2689.  Witness  believes 
cultivation  of  sugar  to  have  increased  since 
emancipation,  2693.  Proportions  of  white 
and  slave  population,  2695.  Slaves  widely 
scattered  over  the  country,  2697.  At  the 
time  of  emancipation,  many  entered  the 
army,  2698.  Employment  of  free  blacks  in 
towns,  2705.  All  slaves  are  Christians, 
Spanish  law  not  allbwiog  them  to  remain 
slaves,  unless  of  that  religion,  2707.  State 
of  Jamaica  as  to  emancipation  since  the  in- 
surrection, 2711. 

State  of  Hayti,  2719.  Difficulty  of  get- 
ting people  to  labour  in  1827  ;  afterwards  no 
trouble  ;  they  worked  for  wages,  2719, 2720. 
There  is  prohibition  against  corporal  punish- 
ment, 2725.  The  happiest  and  best  fed  ne- 
groes in  the  West  Indies  were  in  Hayti, 
2726.  Supposed  increase  of  population, 
2728. 

(Third  Examination.)  Part  of  Hayti  vi- 
sited by  witness,  2732.  Comparative  state 
of  negroes  1797  and  1828,  2740.  Sugar 
cultivation  in  Hayti  by  free  negroes,  2746. 
Rate  of  wages  a  franc  a  day  and  victuals, 
2751.  Price  of  meat  in  Jamaica  12d.,  in 
Hayti  2d.,  2754.  Marriage  getting  more 
general  than  formerly,  2759.  But  generally 
not  practised,  2760.  Among  the  population 
of  St.  Domingo  civilization  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, 2770.  State  of  the  sugar  estate 
visited,  1828  ;  quantity  of  sugar  estimated  to 
be  produced  from  it,  2777.  Estate  as  well 
managed  as  any  in  the  West  Indies,  2779. 
Causes  of  the  decrease  of  growth  of  sugar  in 
Hayti,  2784.  Many  Europeans  have  slated 
that  cheaper  sugar  could  bie  made  in  Ha^ti 
with  free  labour  than  by  slaves  in  British 
colonies,  2786,  Cultivation  has  been  hither- 
to prevented  by  the  disturbed  state  of  X\ie 
country,  2789.     The  government  ^^ilaVes 


more  of  civilized  than  of  savage  life,  2792. 
And  better  managed  than  many  of  the  South 
American  States,  2794.  Continual  excite- 
ment kept  up  by  the  constant  demands  of  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  2796.  Bolivar  eman- 
cipated his  slaves  on  account  of  having  taken 
refuge  in  Hayti,  the  government  refusiDg 
assistance  unless  he  would  promise  freedom 
to  his  blacks,  2809.  State  of  slaves  in  the 
Bahamas,  2813.  Employments  of  slaves  and 
free  blacks  on  these  islands,  2818-2822.  See 
Bahamas. 

(Fourth  Examination.)  Tariff  of  the  price 
of  slaves  at  the  Caracas  1829,  3219.  AVhich 
was  also  in  force  at  Trinidad,  3221.  These 
colonies  under  the  Spaniards  governed  by 
their  laws  for  the  Indies,  3224.  Compulsory 
manumission  formerly  the  law  in  Tnnidad, 
3225.  Common  in  Cuba  for  agricultural 
slaves  to  purchase  their  freedom,  3234.  Re- 
gulations of  the  importation  of  slaves  ia 
Caracas,  3236.  Letter  from  Mr.  Ingenac 
to  Admiral  Fleming,  3247. 

Flogging,  Estate  on  which  no  flogging 
was  practised,  Taylor  67.  Physical  coer- 
cion necessary  to  the  protection  of  labour 
through  the  instrumentality  of  slaves,  65. 
Necessity  of  flogging  as  a  stimulus  to  labour 
in  the  absence  of  other  motives  to  labour, 
186.  Pregnant  women  not  flogged  if  knowa 
to  be  so,  ^6.  Whip  often  very  little  used ; 
extent  to  which  black  drivers  may  flog,  509- 
517.  Sensitiveness  of  negroes  as  to  flogging 
women,  664.  Corporal  punishment  is  ne- 
cessary in  a  state  of  slavery,  Barry  1097- 
1099.  Flogging  less  used  than  formerly, 
Fleming  2518-2524.  Instance  of  a  child 
flogged  at  Macclesfield,  Knibb  3759.  Punish- 
ment of  Catherine  W^illiams  for  refusing  to 
live  with  the  overseer  of  the  estate,  3762, 
3763.  Punishment  of  Samuel  Swiney,  4055. 
Many  slaves  died  of  flogging  after  the  late 
insurrection,  3610.  \Vhip  seldom  used  ex- 
cept by  direction  of  overseers,  Scott  5041. 
W  hip  more  rarely  used  now  than  formerly, 
5042,  5302.  Witness  has  seen  punishments 
inflicted  on  slaves  which  he  disapproves  of, 
but  not  frequently,  5067.  With  a  slave- 
estate  managers  are  obliged  to  use  coercion, 
5068.  Attempts  of  witness  to  disuse  the 
whip,  Simpson  5497,  5999.  Flogging  wo- 
men an  outrage  on  all  decency,  and  contrary 
to  every  feeling  of  Christianity,  Young  6386. 
No  corporal  punishment  is  inflicted  on  any 
of  the  labourers  in  Ha^ti,  Sut})£irland  2973. 

Fear  of  bodily  suflering  timispensable  to 
produce  labour,  Simpson  5955.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  slaves  they  could  not  be  managed 
without  the  whip,  or  some^uch  means,  SImi 
7250,  7256.  ParUy  owing  to  excitement 
kept  ui>  from  this  country,  7253,  7254-7262. 
Necessity  of  corporal  punishment.  Baker  7463. 
Witness  never  saw  any  thing  to  impress  bis 
mind  that  the  treatment  of  negroes  was  cruel, 
Rowley  7675.  Number  of  lashes  allowed  to 
be  inflicted  by  overseers,  7682 ;  WUdoM 
1^&9-1^^'%.     ^\\xi<^^  \:t»H«c  saw  cartwhip 
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ss   has  found  the  valuahle  effect  of 

g  to  use  the  whip  for  driving,  Wildtnan 

7783.     Practised  by  witness  on  his 

only    three    times,    7855.     Witness 

used  the  whip  as  a  stimulant  to  labour, 

tal  punishment  of  a  slave  named 
)r  James,  8026.  Cruelty  which  might 
ctised  on  estates  without  redress,  8036. 
t  of  work  performed  by  witness's  slaves 
It  fear  oi   whip,  in  conjunction  with 

subject  to  flogging,   8056.    "Witness 
sused  the  whip  with  perfect  success, 

System  of  discipline  pursued  in  lieu 
ggi^gf  8062.  Construction  put  by 
lersons  on  the  section  of  the  Slave  Act 
g  to  the  right  of  overseers  to  punish 

Dignum  8531.  Difference  between 
lip  used  in  Jamaica,  and  the  cartwhip. 

Domestic  slaves  under  the  same  law 
flogging  as  other  slaves,  8555,  8556. 
;h  the  law  will  not  bear  the  construe- 
ut  on  it  by  magistrates,  8557. 
kes,  A,  Sent  the  flrst  Baptist  missionary 
!naica  about  sixteen  years  ago,  Knibb 

s  Bill.  Kemoved  the  disabilities  under 
the  people  of  colour  previously  la- 
i  ;  passed  in  1830,  Taylor  617.  Belief 
iny  negroes  that  this  Bill  was  intended 
brace  them,  621.  Effect  of  this  Bill 
Bt  very  apparent ;  will  co-operate  with 
:auses  in  producing  improvement^  Barry 

IE   Blacks.     1.    Generally.      2.  An- 
3.  Bahamas.    4.  Canada.    5.  Cuba, 
w  York. 

Generally.    Employments  usually  fol- 

by  free  blacks,  Taylor  60.     Instance 

'ee  black  working  on  a  sugar  estate  of 

Vildman's,  62.     No  instance  of  a  free 

working  in   the  fields,    63;    Morgan 

Shand  6439.     Terms  on  which  free 

might  be  induced  to  work,  Taylor  86. 

negroes  resident  in  a  district  called 

Bocks,  126;  Simpson  5461,     Lands 

might  be  applied  to  the  use  of  free 

s,  outlying  lands,  Taylor  132.     Em- 

ent  of  free  blacks  upon  Cavaliers'  Es- 

297;    Simpson  5457,    5460.      Great 

tion   of   free   blacks   attend  religious 

p  as  compared  with  slaves,  Barry  814. 

ir  in  which  free  blacks  generally  main- 

hemselves,   848-850,   858.     Probable 

IT  of  emancipated  blacks  in  the  island, 

Causes  which  prevent  free  blacks  from 

ig  in  the  field,  859.     Often  possess 

,  860.    Manner  in  which  land  is  pror 

by  emancipated  slaves,  866.     Desire 

i  blacks  to  emancipate  their  wives  and 

jn,  895. 

rk  harder  than  cane-hole  digging, 
n,  1410,  1412.  Employments  of, 
*  1629-1632.  In  proportion  to  num- 
more  distress  among  the  white  popula- 
lan  free  blacks,  1642.  Dislike  of  free 
to  work  in  the  fields.  Thorp  2039, 
Willingness  of  free  blacks  to  endure 


severe  work,  2096;  Austin  ^211.  Instance, 
of  emancipated  slaves  who  earned  their  ex- 
istence by  severe  labour,  and  saved  money, 
2272,  2284,  2289,  2290,  2393.  Employ- 
ments generally  of  emancipated  negroes, 
Morgan  3153.  Conduct  of  emancipated 
slaves  generally  good,  3159. 

2.    Antigua,      3.   Bahamas,      4.    Canada* 
5.  Cuba,    6.  New  York,  See  these  Articles. 

Freedom.  Precautions  necessary  on  at- 
tempting to  commence  a  system  which  shall 
endm  giving  freedom  to  negroes,  Taylor  116. 
Outlines  of  a  plan  for  maintaining  order,  and 
imposing  restnctions  in  case  any  measure  of 
emancipation  were  carried  into  effect,  118- 
123.  Opinion  of  witness  as  to  this  plan, 
Scott  51S5,  5187-5203  ;  Simpson  5489-5856. 
Opinion  of  an  intelligent  negro  as  to  the 
power  of  suddenly  exchanging  cottages  and 
land,  and  giving  wages  instead,  Taybr  162. 
A  sudden  change  could  not  be  made,  164. 
General  desire  of  negroes  to  obtain  freedom 
near  Kingston,  less  in  remoter  districts,  168. 
Some  would  be  placed  in  a  worse  situation 
by  freedom,  many  are  indifferent  to  freedom, 
170.  Domestic  servants  more  anxious  for 
freedom  than  agricultural  labourers,  174. 
In  most  classes  there  is  a  desire  for  freedom » 
175-177,  654,  669.  Suggestions  of  witness 
as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  71 1-714.  Chimerical  nature  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  plans,  /S^impson  5668-5673.  Slaves 
would  labour  for  hire  in  the  event  of  freedom^ 
Barry  786;  Morgan  3150.  Anxiety  for 
freedom,  Barry  891.  No  danger  would 
result  from  freedom,  904.  Love  of  freedom 
exemplified  by  those  executed  for  the  late 
rebellion,  917.  No  improvement  in  Jamaica 
will  ever  extinguish  the  strong  desire 
the  slaves  have  for  freedom,  1292;  Duw 
can  1586>1589.  Effiect  of  freedom  and 
religious  habits  on  the  mind,  as  to  the 
care  taken  of  children  by  thep*  parents, 
1510-1513.  The  determination  to  be  free 
has  increased  tenfold  since  the  late  insurrec- 
tion, 1586.  The  peace  of  the  island  cannot 
be  maintained  with  slavery,  1589,  1733. 

The  peace  of  Demerara  would  not  in  any 
way  be  endangered  by  a  sudden  grant  of 
freedom,  Austin  2235.  Prevalent  belief  of 
slaves  that  they  were  to  obtain  freedom  at 
Christmas  1831,  Knibb  3265,  3744,  3876; 
TfiKiam*  4279-4283.  General  belief  through- 
out the  island  that  they  are  to  be  free,  ardent 
longinjg;  for  it,  Knibb  3290.  In  consequence 
of  conver.sations  heard  among  the  whites, 
3877.  Determination  not  to  remain  slaves, 
willingness  to  work  if  free,  3295,  3296. 
Feeling  of  religious  slaves  on  the  subject  of 
freedom,  3576;  Morgan  3197.  Eflfect  of 
Mr.  Beaumont's  speech  for  emancipation  and 
compensation,  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Jamaica,  Barry  864-888;  Duncan  1576; 
Knibb  3888  ;  'Baker  7419  ;  Dignum  7619. 
Belief  of  slaves  that  they  were  to  be  free 
after  Christmas,  oath  taken  not  to  divulge 
their  information  on  the  sub^ect^  W(((iam% 
4279-4^^^. 
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Freedom  offered  by  a  very  influential  pro- 
prietor to  his  slaves,  on  certain  conditioDs,  if 
witness  will  go  back  to  Jamaica,  and  be  their 
instructor,  Knibb  4011.  Evidence  concern- 
ing conversations  of  witness  with  Mr.  Knibb 
on  the  subject  of  emancipating  slaves,  and 
conveying  to  them  religious  instruction, 
Hankey  4581-4616.  Frequent  instances  of 
slaves  declining  to  purchase  their  freedom^ 
also  of  slaves  being  refused,  Taylor  576-579. 
Instance  of  unwillingness  of  slaves  to  be 
emancipated,  Shand  6438  ;  RowUy  7658 ; 
Dignum  8495.  Slaves  often  purchase  the 
freedom  of  their  children,  Austin  2318, 2319. 
Manner  in  which  they  are  maintained,  Austin 
2320,  2321 .  Slaves  much  better  off  than  any 
labouring  classes  in  this  country,  Williams 
4199,  4364-4368,  4394.  Generally  slaves 
would  lose  by  acquiring  freedom,  4396.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  no  desire  for 
freedom,  4398.  Better  for  slaves  to  remain 
in  the  state  they  are  than  to  have  it  altered, 
4493.  Slaves,  where  they  have  a  kind  mas- 
ter, prefer  that  state  to  freedom,  7811. 

G. 

Gaols,  Cruelty  of  punishment  in  Jamaica, 
Wildman  8239.  Punishment  of  the  bilboes, 
8242,  8243.  State  of  the  gaols  -,  cruel  man- 
ner  of  flogging  prisoners,  8247.  Complaint 
made  by  witness  of  the  workhouse  of  Saint 
Anne's,  8249.  Nature  of  punishment  in 
gaols  and  workhouses,  Dignum,  8506.  In 
the  West  Indies  as  clean  as  circumstances 
will  admit,  8529. 

Georgia  Estate,  State  of  the  negroes  on 
this  property,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hibbert, 
Williams  4243.  Instructions  given  by  Mr. 
Cooper  to  the  negroes  on  this  estate,  Simpson 
6807,  5808. 

Government,  Protection  supposed  to  be 
afforded  by  Government  to  missionaries,  a 
great  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  whites, 
Knibb  3585,  3586. 

Grain.  "Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  will  not 
grow  in  the  soil  of  Jamaica  ;  no  grain  except 
Guinea  com,  and  in  Clarendon  they  grow  a 
little  rice,  Scott  5231. 

Green  Park  Estate,  Money  paid  to  slaves 
on  Green  Park  Estate  for  their  faithful  con- 
duct during  the  rebellion,  Knibb  3310. 

Guiana,  British,  Answers  returned  by  Cap- 
tain Elliot,  protector  of  slaves,  to  questions 
addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Goderich,  relating 
to  the  treatment  of  slaves,  App,  p.  594. 

H. 

Habits  of  Slaves,     See  Slaves,  4. 

Halstedf  Sir  Lawrence,  his  opinion  as  to 
the  comfortable  situation  of  negroes,  7241. 

Hammond  Plains,  All  attempts  to  give 
the  negroes  on  Hammond  Plains  religious 
ibstniction  were  ineffectual,  8440. 

Hankey,  William  Alers  (Analysis  of  his 
Evidence),  Js  a  West  Indian  proprietor, 
45S5.     Has  200  slaves,  ^557.    Quanlily  o? 


sugar  raised  b^  that  number  of  slaves,  4559. 
Anxiety  of  witness  for  his  slaves  to  receive 
religious  instruction,  4565.  Value  of  slaves 
increased  by  instruction,  4567.  When  in- 
structed they  have  become  more  obedient 
and  more  tranquil,  4572.  Generally  speak- 
ing, reading  among  slaves  is  encouraged  by 
ministers  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
but  not  against  the  wish  of  planters,  4574, 
4575.  Instructions  to  missionaries  in  no 
way  to  interfere  in  political  or  other  events, 
than  those  concerning  religion,  4577.  Slavery 
cannot  long  continue,  slaves  possessing 
knowledge,  4579.  Evidence  concerning  con- 
versations of  witness  with  Mr.  Knibb,  oh  the 
subject  of  emancipating  slaves,  and  conveyiDg 
to  them  religious  instruction,  4581-4616. 
Manner  in  which  witness  came  into  posses- 
sion of  his  West  India  property,  4618.  There 
are  no  missionaries  of  the  London  Society 
now  in  Jamaica,  4622.  Instructions  given 
by  witness  to  his  attorney,   to  arrange  the 

Sayment  of  slaves  in  money,  in  preference  to 
elivering  stores,  in  order  to  teach  them  the 
value  of  money,  4624.  Witness  considers 
that  the  first  step  towards  emancipation  must 
be  the  adjudication  of  the  question  as  between 
proprietors  and  the  nation,  4627. 

Inexpediency  of  immediate  emancipation, 
4630.  Great  dangers  might  arise  in  any 
attempt  to*  emancipate,  unless  some  means 
were  taken  to  promote  confidence  between 
master  and  slave,  4636.  Different  conduct 
on  different  estates,  as  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  missionaries,  4649.  If  a  reasonable 
ground  of  the  hope  of  liberty  were  held  out 
to  negroes,  and  religious  instructors  were 
authorized  to  combine  it  with  their  instrac- 
tions,  the  end  would  be  salutary,  4657.  See 
Christianity, 

Hibbert  Robert,  Time  allowed  on  his 
estates.  Cooper  1608. 

Hogs,  Negroes  generally  allowed  hogs  on 
the  estate,  Duncan  1449.  Often  complain 
that  overseers  shoot  them,  1451. 

Holbarton,  Rev.  Mr.  Testimony  to  his 
conduct  in  Antigua,  Loving  1936. 

Holidays,  Slaves'  cessation  froni  labour ; 
days  which  are  allowed  for  slaves  to  labour 
for  themselves,  and  number  of  holidays, 
Taylor  25-29  ;  Barry  784-797.  Time  gene- 
rally allowed  slaves  on  estates,  Taylor  202. 
If  negroes  devoted  Sunday  to  repose  tliey 
could  not  maintain  their  families,  210.  Slaves 
should  be  allowed  a  day  and  a  half  each 
week,  all  the  year  round,  for  their  own  labour. 
Cooper  1616, 1617.  Discontent  which  evinced 
itself  among  slaves  1831,  when  Sunday  was 
taken  from  them,  1942.  Since  which  the 
legislature  have  not  recognized  giving  any 
day  to  slaves,  1950.  Time  usually  allowed 
slaves  by  law  not  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, Thorp  2048  2051.  Time  allowed 
slaves  in  Barbadoes,  Austiri  2236.  Time 
allowed  negroes  to  work  in  St.  Vincent's, 
Morgan  3206.  Difficulty  which  occurred  to 
witness  as  to  labouring  on  the  Sabbath ;  in- 
sli\xe\Xftiv^  olVwaft  <LQ\!NCft\v\fta  not  to  interfere, 
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3589-3592.  Law  allows  twenty-six 
olidays,  but  ne^oes  generally  have 
Saturday,  Scott  4944.  Sunday  very 
sed  as  a  working  day,  4947.     Time 

in  the  middle  of  the  day  generally 
id  in  their  gardens,  4967.  Some 
irill  labour  hard  for  themselves,  others 
ged  to  be  looked  after  to  prevent  their 
ing  their  provision  grounds,  5085. 
's  usually  allowed  slaves,  Skand  7072. 
nd  Estate,  Condition  of  negroes  upon 
1  Estate,  Taylor  380. 
f,  Mr.  Murder  of  Mr.  Home  by  the 
during  the  rebellion,  Baker  7411. 

Estate.  Cultivation  of  the  Hope 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
impson  5767'5788.  Property  accu- 
l  by  negroes  on  the  Hope  Estate,  6037. 
i'ats.  Good  management  of  hospitals 
tea,  and  of  children,  Rowley  7654. 
e  of  Assembly,  Inflammatory  language 

the  House  of  Assembly ;  its  effects 
es,  Duncan  1741-1747.     Committee 
iouse  of  Assembly  on  the  subject  of 
tion  1824,  Shipman  6180. 
es.     Negroes'  habitations,  general  de- 
Q  of  their  houses,  and  internal  arrange- 
Taylor  633.     No  reluctance  on  the 
negroes  to  have  their  houses  visited 
e  persons,  Simpson  5580. 
;:m«,  Mr.     Schools  on  his  property  at 
4483. 
boldt,  Mr.     His  remarks  dn  the  fer- 

the  soil  in  America  and  West  Indies, 
)398. 


I. 


rts  and  Exports.  Nature  of  exports 
le  Bahama  Islands,  Fleming  2B60. 
Extracts  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Suther- 
Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Aucland,  on 
ject  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  produc- 
r  the  Island  of  St.  Domingo,  dated 
hitherland  2982,  2983. 
tnijicatwn.  The  plain  way  of  eman- 
;  slaves  would  be  to  indemnify  the 
ors,  and  then  make  the  experiment, 
l82.  Compensation  to  planters  should 
urt  of  a  general  measure  adopted  by 
islature  for  emancipation,  certainly 
Qot  precede,  iiankey  4680. 
0  was  formerly  cultivated  in  Jamaica, 
driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  high 
m posed  in  this  country,  Scott  5289- 
Growth  of  indigo  in  Jamaica,  Shand 

it  School.  Approval  of  the  Bishop  of 
i  of  the  Infant  school  established  by 
Idman,  Barrett  S3'M). 
RRECTioN. — I.  Jamaica.  1.  Gene- 
2.  Causes.  3.  Conduct  of  slaves, 
ishments.     II.   America,     III.  Car- 

maica.     1.   Ge}i6ra/^j/.— -Conduct  to- 
be  missionaries  since  the  insurrection, 
1586;    Knibb/S35\,   3361,   3462, 
The  determinatioQ  to  obtain  freedom 


has  inereased  since  Uie  riEfbdUion  Duncan 
1586.  Impresfions  on  the  minds  of  the  nt- 
groes  from  the  manner  in  which  they  hare 
been  treated  since  the  rebellion,  are  those  of 
jealousy  and  deep*rooted  revenge,  Knibb 
3665, 3981 .  if  no  means  were  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  negroes  to  a  state  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  their  condition,  they  would 
now  foe  perfectly  quiet,  Baker  7573.  In  the 
present  state  of  things  peace  cannot  be  pre- 
served, Duncan  1582.  An  admission  to 
equality  would  at  once  destroy  the  very  feel- 
ing which  now  gives  rise  to  insurrections  so 
frequently,  Austin  2275.  State  of  Jamaica 
as  to  emancipation  since  the  insurrection, 
Fleming  2711.  No  probability  of  another 
rebellioit,  Williama  4469,  4470.  Revolt  at 
Stoney  Hill,  Young  6249.  No  probability  of 
a  second  insurrection  if  slaves  were  left  alone, 
Dignum  8497.  State  of  anarchy  at  Montego 
Bay,  Williams  4190.  Town,  had  it  not  been 
for  prompt  decision,  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  burnt,  4191. 

2.  Causes. — Causes  to  which  the  late  in- 
surrection in  Jamaica  are  to  be  attributed, 
Taylirr  615;  Barry  1304;  Duncan  1576; 
Knibb  3283,  3815;  Williams  4169-4279- 
4283;  Baker  7330-7347.  At  the  rebellion 
there  was  a  general  organization  throughout 
the  island,  but  it  broke  out  sooner  than  in- 
tended, Williams  4218*4466.  Apparently 
no  concert  in  the  different  parishes  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  Knibb  3889. 
Plot  formed  by  Sharpe,  3890.  Slaves  were 
stirred  up  to  rebellion  by  Baptist  preachers, 
Williams  4169.  No  proof  brought  home 
criminating  the  Baptists  in  the  late  rebellion, 
4318.  No  missionary  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  instigating  the  rebellion,  Barry  1295- 
1299.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  slaves  at  Christ- 
mas, Knibb  3260-3264.  Belief  of  slaves  that 
they  would  obtain  their  freedom  at  Christ- 
mas, 3265,  3744.  3ti76;  Williams  4279- 
4283  ;  Dignum  7631,  7644.  Intentions  of 
the  slaves  when  the  insurrection  broke  out, 
Knibb  3279.  Delegate  parish  meetings  in 
Jamaica  a  great  cause  of  the  insurrection, 
3283.  Slaves  had  much  apprehension  that 
the  government  of  Jamaica  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  America,  Fleming  ^05 ;  Knibb 
3283. 

Witness  never  heard  of  the  fear  of  the 
island  being  given  up  to  America  assigned 
by  the  negroes  as  a  cause  of  rebellion,  WU- 
liams  4284;  Baker  7403-7405.  The  idea 
that  the  island  could  be  given  up  to  America 
had  no  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves, 
Dignum  7625,  7626.  Had  the  plans  of  1823 
been  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  planters, 
they  would  have  produced  no  bad  effect  at 
ail,  Duncan  1580.  Probability  of  insurrec* 
tion  if  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons be  not  carried  into  effect,  Fleming 
2445,  2446.  Breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  ; 
exhortation  of  witness,  begging  slaves  to  re- 
turn to  their  work,  Knibb  3903-3909.  Ex- 
ertions of  negroes  to  prevent  negroes  refa&lasr 
to  wotV  ,  ^^4.   C;OTOi«i%^<viTi  ^  HJ\VwB?.'v  ^>»x 
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the  overseer  of  Dumfries  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  late  rebellion.  Baker  7330.  Excitement 
created  by  what  passes  in  this  country,  7345. 
Ned^roes  call  the  rebellion  the  Baptist  War, 
735 1  •  Communications  received  by  slaves 
from  this  country  are  calculated  to  stir  up  a 
spirit  of  insubordination,  7547. 

3.  Conduct  of  Slaves. — Good  effect  of  re- 
ligious instruction  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  negroes  at  St.  Thomas's  in  the  East, 
during  the  late  rebellion,  Duncan  1491, 
1493.  Good  behaviour,  during  the  late  re- 
bellion, of  Christian  slaves,  1723.  Baptist 
slaves  under  witness's  direction,  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  defending  the  property  of  their 
masters,  Knibb  3305.  Money  paid  to  ne- 
groes on  Green  Park  estate,  for  their  faithful 
conduct,  3310.  Conduct  of  a  slave  upon 
Weston  Favell  estate,  named  Charles  Camp- 
bell, who  saved  the  estate,  3312,  3315. 
Conduct  of  a  slave  named  Barrett,  on  the 
Oxford  estate,  who  also  preserved  the  pro- 
perty, 3318-3320.  On  the  Carlton  estates 
the  negroes  preserved  the  property,  3327. 
Conduct  of  Baptists  on  several  estates,  3329- 
3350.  Effect  produced  on  the  minds  of 
slaves  from  the  circumstances  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  various  chapels,  3839.  Proper- 
ties on  which  the  Baptist  missionaries  at- 
tended were  faithful  during  the  late  rebellion, 
3962.  Implication  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
slaves,  Baptists  of  Spring  Vale  Penn,  3965. 
State  of  tne  slaves  on  the  Georgia  estate, 
Williams  4243.  Extract  of  confession  of  one 
of  the  negroes  subsequent  to  the  late  insur- 
rection, as  to  their  intentions  towards  negroes 
had  -they  succeeded,  Young  6374.  Good 
conduct  of  negroes  on  many  estates  during 
the  insurrection,  Wildman  8022. 

Atrocities  committed  by  slaves  during  the 
rebellion,  Williams  4237.  Evidence  con- 
cerning fourteen  women  violated  by  the 
slaves  during  the  rebellion  at  Savannah-le- 
mar,  4454.  Held  men  on  estates  principal 
instigators  of  the  rebellion.  Baker  7447. 
Number  of  white  people  murdered,  7541. 
Intentions  of  negroes  had  they  succeeded  in 
the  rebellion,  7574.  Causes  of  the  irritated 
feelings  of  the  negroes,  7591-7593.  Feel- 
ings of  sorrow  expressed  by  slaves  after  the 
late  rebellion,  Vignum  7630.  Exasperated 
feelings  against  the  missionaries  after  the  re- 
bellion, 7633,  7636.  The  negroes  had  a 
marked  difference  in  their  appearance  for 
some  time  previous  to  the  rebellion,  7646. 
Conspiracy  was  very  deeply  laid,  7648. 

4.  Punishments.  Number  of  capital  pu- 
nishments which  took  place  subsequent  to 
the  late  rebellion,  Knibb  3610.  Some  died 
of  the  flogging  they  received,  361 1 .  Courts- 
martial  were  held,  sentences  passed,  and  ex- 
ecutions followed,  without  the  knowledge  of 
Sir  W.  Cotton,  3623.  Courage  displayed 
by  blacks  when  suffering  execution,  3667- 
3675.  Letter  to  witness  from  a  young  man 
who  prayed  with  the  blacks,  and  was  then 

made  to  Bre  at  them,  3686.    Pums\\meiil  oi 
William  Piumer,.  in  order  to  induce  Vum  lo 


implicate  his  master,  Mr.  Burchell,  3765- 
37/1.  Effects  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves 
of  punishments  during  the  rebellion,  3797. 
Samuel  Sharpe,  the  slave  who  planned  the 
rebellion,  has  since  been  taken  and  executed, 
3805.  Fifty  persons  have  been  executed,  six 
of  the  members  of  Baptist  churches,  3832. 
Six  Baptist  ministers  were  arrested,  3833. 
Many  innocent  persons  suffered  during  the 
late  rebellion,  3981.  Justice  of  the  sen- 
tences of  Courtft-martial  Williams  4177-4165. 
One  hundred  persons  were  executed  by  hang- 
ing and  shooting,  and  one  hundred  flogged, 
4194.  Belief  of  slaves  that  they  would  ^ve 
justice  done  to  them  on  the  courts-martial, 
4269.  Manner  in  which  the  trials  of  slaves 
were  conducted,  4322.  Conduct  of  slaves 
who  were  executed  during  the  rebellion, 
Baker  7382-7389,  7536.  Nunober  of  negroes 
flogged,  7540.  Free  access  allowed  to  ne- 
groes after  condemnation,  7579. 

II.  America, — ^I'here  is  not  that  danger  of 
slaves  rising  in  America  that  there  may  be  in 
other  colonies,  on  account  of  the  greater  pirt 
of  the  population  being  white,  Ogden  4897. 
States  bound  to  uphold  each  other;  in  esse 
of  insurrection  the  States  would  immediately 
march  to  the  succour  of  the  white  populatioo, 
4932.  Attempts  at  insurrection  during  wit- 
ness's residence  in  United  States,  Afinr  5537. 

III.  Carraccas. — Insurrection  in  the  coan- 
try  during  witness's  residence,  Adams  66U> 
Insurrection  of  the  slaves,  and  their  intention 
if  successful,  6641,  6734. 

Intercourse  between  free  blacks  and  slaves. 
See  Free  Blacks, 


J. 


Jackson,  Mr. — His  case,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  dismissal  of  magistrates  took 
place,  Simpson  6014-6021. 

Jamaica, — Betum  of  the  civil,  ecclesias- 
tical, and  military,  establishment  of  Jamaica, 
the  expenses  of  which  are  defrayed  by  any 
revenue  raised  in  that  island ;  amount  of 
such  expenditure,  and  annual  ways  and 
.means  for  raising  such  revenue  during  tlie 
last  ten  years,  p.  549. 

Number  of  Africans,  as  distinguished  from 
Creoles,  which  were  contained  in  the  original 
registry  of  slaves  for  the  island  of  Jamaicft, 
1817,  Amyot  7937. 

James,  JEUanor^ — Bnttal  punishment  of, 
Wildman  8026. 

Jobbing-Gangs, — Manner  in  which  job- 
bing gangs  are  fed  when  distant  from  bonie, 
Scott  5129.  Price  usually  paid  for  jobbing- 
gangs  35.  4d.  per  head,  5242.  Out  of  which 
the  owner  of  the  gang  makes  a  profit,  5243. 
System  by  which  slaves,  who  belong  to  per- 
sons without  lands,  hire  thenselves  out,  ac- 
counting to  their  owners  for-  a  specific  sum, 
Simpson  5617.  Result  t>f  those  gangs  hired 
out  by  masters  seldom  profitable,  5629.  Hire 
of  a  jobbing-slave,  5755.  System  on  which 
^obbm^-ue^Toes  are  hired ;  idleness  of  ne- 
%tQft«  ^<^TkS,t«^\:^)  ^^«   ^«&ma  in  which 
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s  of  slaves  are  hired  to  work  in  the  West 
!s,  Shandl063.  Miserable  condition  of 
ng-gangs,  Wildman  7800-7803. 
''tian,  ]Vlr.  His  testimony  to  the  good 
s  of  religious  instruction  on  the  minds 
ives,  Barry  800. 


K. 


rr.   Rev.  David, — Extract   of   a  letter 

him,  explaining  bis  fears  of  personal 

ice  if  he  returned  to  his  parish,  Duncan 

Memorial  of  the  Rev.  D.  Kerr  and 
Vood,  Wesleyan  missionaries,  1847. 
lets. — Provision-grounds  allotted  to  ne- 
on   witness's    estate   of   Killets,    in 
ndon,  Shand  6403. 

ibby    Rev.  WiUiam — (Analysis    of    his 
ince).     Baptist  missionary  in  Jamaica, 

Was  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
ion,  8251.  Dissatisfaction  of  the  slaves 
ristmas,  1831,  3260.  Reasons  of  their 
isfaction,  3261-3264.  Prevalent  feel- 
L  the  island  that  slaves  were  to  be  freed. 

Delegate  parish  meetings  at  parishes 
maica;  violent  language  used  at  them 
5t  the  mother  countiy,  3273-3279. 
is  of  the  insurrection,  3283.  Free  co- 
1  people  generally  detest  the  American 
rnment,  3284,  3285.  General  belief 
»hout  the  island  that  they  were  to  be 
ardent  longing  for  it,  3290.  Effect  of 
iscussion  of  the  Polish  question  in 
)apers  on  the  minds  of  slaves,  3291. 
mination  not  to  remain  slaves ;  wil- 
jss  to  work  if  free,  3295,  3296.  Inten- 
f  slaves  when  the  rebellion  broke  out. 

Their  impression  was,  the  King  had 
them  free,  3300.  Slaves  believed  that 
lanters  were  about  to  renounce  their 
mce  to  this  country,  and  transfer  them- 
to  America,  3303.  Baptist  slaves, 
vntness's  directions,  took  an  active 
n  defending  the  property  of  their  mas- 
3305.  Distinction  between  members 
nquirers  with  Baptists,  3307,  3308. 
y  paid  to  negroes  on  Green  Park  estate 
eir  faithful  conduct,  3310.  Conduct 
lave  upon  Weston  Favell  estate,  named 
es  Campbell,  who  saved  the  estate, 
3315.  Of  a  slave  named  Barrett,  on 
'xford  estate,  who  also  preserved  the 
ty,  3318-3320.  Conduct  of  George 
3  of  Wales  upon  another  estate,  3321. 
e  Carlton  estate  the  negroes  (Baptists) 
)reserved  the  property  3327.  Conduct 
ptists  on  several  estates,  3329-3350. 
tness  taken  for  a  soldier  1st  January  ; 
of  witness  when  on  duty,  3351-3360. 
e dings  on  the  arrest  of  witness  pre- 
to  his  trial,  3361.  Danger  of  witness's 
L ;  refuge  offered  by  Mr.  Manderson, 

Destruction  of  the  Baptist  chapel  by 
people,  3417-3425.  Insults  offered 
ssionaries ;  abuse  in  the  daily  papers, 
3450-3459.  Discharge  of  witness  by 
iistos  Richard  Barrett,  3463.  Anxiety 
ness's  congregation  during  his  arrest 


and  detention,  3477.  Danger  which  witness 
incurred  of  being  murdered  after  his  return 
home,  3487.  Attack  of  witness's  house  at 
night  by  persons  dressed  in  women's  clothes, 
3498-3515.  Extent  of  witness's  congrega- 
tion, 3531,  3532.  Number  of  witness's  con- 
gregation who  could  read,  3541.  And  the 
desire  of  lettered  knowledge  was  much  on 
the  increase,  3542.  Their  desire  of  acquiring 
knowledge  has  powerfully  increased  since  the 
late  rebellion,  3545.  Manner  in  which  wit- 
ness touched  upon  doctrines  connected  with 
the  freedom  of  Christianity  when  addressing 
slaves,  3550-3555.  Resolutions  against 
Baptists  adopted  at  a  meeting  at  Falmouth, 
3559.  The  spread  of  Christianity  among 
the  blacks  is  incompatible  with  a  state  of 
slavery,  3574.  As  it  will  enlighten  many  it 
will  not  sanctify,  3575. 

Feeling  of  religious  slaves  on  the  subject 
of  freedom,  3576.  Witness  always  ab- 
stained from  using  exciting  texts,  3582, 
3583.  Hostility  of  the  whites  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
considered  the  missionaries  protected  by  the 
Government,  3585,  3586.  Difficulty  which 
occurred  to  witness  on  the  subject  of  labour- 
ing on  the  Sabbath ;  instructions  from  home 
committee  not  to  interfere,  3589-3592.  Ge- 
neral belief  that  the  spread  of  Christianity 
will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  3594. 
Eagerness  of  slaves  for  the  possesion  of 
newspapers,  by  which  means  they  acquire 
knowledge  of  all  that  passes  on  their  con- 
dition in  this  country,  3604-3609.  Number 
of  capital  punishments  which  took  place  sub- 
sequent to  the  late  rebellion,  3610.  Some 
died  of  the  flogging  they  received,  3611. 
Courts-martial  were  under  the  directions  of 
Sir  W.  Cotton,  but  military  officers  did  not 
sit  on  them,  3619.  Witness  believes  sen- 
tences were  passed  aiad  executions  followed 
without  the  knowledge  of  Sir  W.  Cotton,, 
3623.  Names  and  sentenijes  of  the  whole 
that  were  tried  at  Falmouth  during  martial- 
law,  3640.  Impressions  on  the  mind  of  the 
people,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
been  treated  since  the  rebellion,  are  those  of 
jealousy  and  deep-rooted  revenge,  3665. 
Cours^e  displayed  by  blacks  when  suffering 
execution,  3667-3675.  Letter  to  witness 
from  a  young  man  who  prayed  with  the 
blacks,  and  was  then  made  to  fire  at  them  ; 
he  was  a  Methodist  leader,  3686.  Conduct 
of  clergymen  who  served  as  soldiers,  3721. 

(Second  Examination.)  Belief  of  slaves 
that  they  would  receive  their  emancipation 
after  Christmas,  3744.  Which  they  gathered 
from  the  overseers,  3748-3758.  Instance  of 
a  child  flogged  on  Macclesfield  estate,  3759. 
Punishment  of  Catherine  Williams,  for  re- 
fusing to  live  with  the  overseer  of  an  estate, 
3762,  3763.  Punishment  of  William  Plum- 
er,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  implicate  his 
master,  Mr.  Burchell,  3765-3771.  Speech 
of  witness  published  in  the  Patriot  news- 
paper, 3774.     Time  when  the  first  Baptist 
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years  ago,  by  A.  Folkes,  E«q.,  3780-     VVit- 
ne&s  has  always  preached  that  emancipauon 
should  not  be  acquired  by  rebellion,  3792. 
Effect  of  the  punishmenls  inflicted  during  the 
rebellion  upon  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  3797. 
Means  by  which  slaves  get  information  of 
the    contents    of   newspapers,    &c.,    3800. 
Samuel  Sharpe,  the  man  who   planned  the 
rebellion,  was  a  Baptist,  and  has  since  been 
taken  and  executed,  3806.     Fifty  persons 
have  been  executed,  six  cf  the  members  of 
the  Baptist  churches,  3832.     Six  ministers 
(BaptisU)  were  arrested,    3833.     Thirteen 
Baptist  chapels  were  destroyed,  3836 — And 
four  Wesleyan,  3837.     Effect  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  slaves  by   those  circum- 
stances, 3839.     Outrage  committed  on  Air. 
Bleeby,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  3842.  Wit- 
ness desired  to  examine  prisoners,   and  in- 
fonned,  that  if  any  slave  will  divulge  that 
which  may  lead  to  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
lebellion,  every  effort  shall  be  made  to  have 
his  life  spared,  3847. 

Copy  of  examinations  taken,  3870.     Some 
of  the  slaves  examined  expressed  an  idea, 
that  the  Colony  was  going  to  be  given  up  to 
the  United  States,  3872.    Belief  of  negroes 
that    they  were   to    receive    freedom    after 
Christmas,  3876.    In  consequence  of  con- 
versations they   had    heard    among  whites, 
3377. — Further  copies  from  examinations  of 
prisoners,  3884-3886.    Effect  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont's speech  for  emancipation  and  compen- 
sation in   the   Hou3e  of   Assembly,   ^88. 
Apparently  no  concert  in  the  different  pa- 
rishes on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion, 
3889.    Plot  formed  by  Sharpe,  3890.     Ex- 
ecution of  a  person  of  colour  named  Waite, 
3891.      Slaves    believe    emancipation    will 
come  from  England,  3899.     And  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  undeceive  them,   3702. 
Breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  exhortation  of 
witness,  begging  slaves  to   return   to  their 
work,  3003-3909.     Witness  first  received  in- 
formation of  the  breaking  out  of  the  insur- 
rection from  Mr.  Blyth,  who  told  him  ne- 
groes were  going  to  refuse  to  work,  3908, 
3921.    Magistrates  better  informed  than  wit- 
ness of  all  the  circumstances,    3919.     Ex- 
ertions of  witness  to  prevent  negroes  refusing 
to  work,  3924.    Great  discontent  would  be 
excited  in  the  island  by  any  attempt  to  with- 
draw   missionaries  from  Uie   island,  3930, 
3955.     Fondness  of  Baptists  for  the  tenet  of 
immersion  in  baptism,  they  would  not  re- 
ceive readily  instruction  from  other  churches, 
3935-3938. 

Immoral  lives  led  by  many  black  preach- 
ers, and  sins  admitted  in  their  congrega- 
tions, 3944.  Reasons  for  sectarian  ministers 
being  preferred  by  slaves  to  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  3950.  Properties  om 
which  Baptist  missionaries  attended,  were 
faithful  during  the  late  rebellion,  3962. 
Implication  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Baptist 
congregation  of  Spring  Vale  Pean,  3965w 
Suspicion  of  negroes  as  to  motives  of  mi»- 
ters^   3973.      Witness   himself    h»s   \Mni 


warned  by  blacks  to  keep  to  hie  own  chapel, 
and  away  from  the  overseers,  3976.  Many 
innocent  persons  suffered  durinj^  the  late  re- 
bellion, 3978,  3979.  Revengeful  feeling  left 
in  the  minds  of  slaves  since  the  rebellioo, 
3981.  Distribution  of  tickets  among  thi 
Baptists,  persons  to  whom  such  power  is  con- 
fided, 3993.  Manner  of  accounting  for  the 
number  of  tickets  found  on  slaves  implicated 
in  the  rebellion,  3999.  Reasons  why  cler- 
gymen cannot  live  on  estates  in  the  bouses  o( 
overseers,  4007.     A    very   influential  pro- 

Srietor  has  offered  to  free,  on  certain  cob- 
itions,  his  slaves,  if  witness  will  go  back 
and  be  their  instructor,  4011.  DestmctioD 
of  Salter  Hill  Chapel,  4016. 

(Third  Examination.)  Negroes,  if  emas- 
cijMLted,  would  labour  for  wages,  4026.  Wit- 
ness has  known  a  case  of  a  slave  maintainieg 
himself,  and  paying  his  master  for  his  hire, 
4027.  Also  of  a  negro  who  has  redeemed 
himself  and  his  wifis,  4031.  If  negroes  wen 
emancipated  and  received  wages,  they  wooM 
work  industriously,  4040.  Case  of  the 
punishment  of  Samuel  Swiney,  4055.  Wit- 
ness never  heard  of  the  trial  of  an  overseer 
for  the  ill  treatment  of  a  slave,  4134. 

Explanation  in  reference  to  former  eri- 
dence,  4690-4786. 


L. 


Labour. — 1.    Free.    2.  Slaves.    3.  Cv* 
raccas.     4.  Cuba.     5.  Domingo,  St. 

1.  Fru. — Manner  in   which  slaves  esffi 
money  after  work-hours,    Taylor  158.    In- 
stances in  which  witness  availed  himself  of 
free  labour,  567-572.    Instance  of  willing- 
ness of  slaves  to  labour,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving    money,    Barry   787-791  ;     WitdtuM 
7804-7808.     Free-born  persons  as  virell  dis- 
posed to  industry  as  persons  in  this  eountry, 
Cooper  1624,  1625.     Necessity  of  law,  es- 
fbrciog  field-labour,  in  the  event  of  emaaei- 
pation.   Loving  1966-1969.     Arrangemeati 
necessary   to    enforce    the  performance  of 
labour    from    negroes   when    emancipated, 
Thorp  2182-2185,  2187-2190.     Instances  of 
emancipated  slavesj  who  earned  their  exist- 
ence  by  sev^e  labour   and   saved  money, 
Austin  2272.     West  Indies  might  be  culti- 
vated by  free  labour,  reasons  for  this  opinion, 
FUmmg    2635-2638.      Emancipated   slaves 
never  worked  in  the  fields,  they  generally 
retired  to  towns;  Meir  5519.     Slaves  who 
are  mechanics,  and  work,   are  obKged,  on 
account  of  possessing  no  lands ;  they  bear 
no  analogy  to  field-labourers,  Simpton  5633. 
Disineliaation  of  slaves  to  apply  themselvei 
to  work  continuously,  5641.     When  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  money  they  desist  from 
work  ;  are  generally  idle  and  dusehite,  546S. 
So  long  as  negroes  could  obtain  subsistence 
they  would  not  cultivate  the  soil,  5927.  Per- 
fectly impossible  te  work  hard  in  tropical 
climates  when  the  people  can  live  without  it, 
RowUg  7664,  7665.     Exertions  ef  negroes, 
\i  tmvaicB^aiu^,  -^cN^^  ^\i9Mi  on.  their  trti- 
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vants,  7667.  Offer  of  witness  to  pur- 
estates  and  free  the  negroes,  and  es' 
.  a  system  of  free  labour,  Tuy/or  113. 
ss  never  knew  of  field-labour  and  boil- 
use  work  being  performed  by  emanci'* 
blacks,  291>293  ;  Simpsmi  6467-5628. 
ts  of  work  performed  by  witness's 
without  fear  of  whip,  in  conjunction 
>thers   subject   to    nogging,    W^iidman 

Slaves. — Unwillingness  of  slaves  to 
Taylor  64,  Physical  coercion  neces- 
)  the  production  of  labour  through  the 
mentality  of  slaves,  65.     Slaves  in  Ja- 

infiaitely  harder  worked  than  the  pea- 
in  Scotland,  78.  Severity  of  negro 
-  81.  Manner  in  which  slaves  earn 
J  after  work- hours,  158«  Difference  in 
'  labour  when  workiug  for  themselves 
leir  master,  212  ;  Wildman  8081.     Fe- 

labour,  Taylor  227-231.  Hours  of 
r,  389-404.  Pregnant  women  are  not 
d    at    cane- hole   digging,   506.     Pro- 

efftct  of  emancipation  on  labour  of 
,  Duncan  1468,  1469-1471.     Arrange- 

which  it  would  be  safe  to  make  as  to 
Dge  of  land  for  labour,  1483-1488.  In 
3f  infringement  of  agreement  police  to 
:e  the  same,  1490.  How  far  slaves  are 
3d  as  to  imposition  of  labour  by  the 
ssed  state  of  planters,  1842-1846.  Ne- 
y  of  a  law,  enforcing  field-labour  in 
of  emancipation.  Loving  1966-1969. 
ig  crop -time  no  restriction  to  the  hours 
)our,  when  negroes  work  eighteen  hours 
f  twenty-four,  Tliorp  2068-2073. 

discontent  among  negroes  beyond  com* 
ts  of  over  labour.  Thorp  2136,  2137. 
s  would  perform  much  more  work  if 
2245.  Slaves  work  for  themselves  or 
ire  most  industriously,  Fleming  2439. 
rent  treatment  of  slaves  in  Trioidad 
Jamaica,  2443.  Opinion  of  English 
ers  that  slave-labour  is  cheapest,  2595. 
oes  begin  work  at  day-light ;  have  time 
ed  for  breakfast  and  dinner,  Scott  4692. 
IS  cannot  suffer  hardship  from  the  plant* 
ixacting  more  work  than  the  average 
tity,  5770-5774.  Are  more  severely 
ed  than  labourers  in  this  country,  Tay- 
)-77.  Not  more  severely  worked  than  a 
irer  in  this  country,  Barry  1085 ;  Dun- 
409.  Slaves  much  better  off  than  any 
es  of  labourers  in  this  country,  Williams 
,  4364,  4368,  4394;  Rowley  7660. 
i  cheerful,   and  have  less  care  about 

than  labourers  in  this  country,  Shand 
.  They  are  more  contented  and  better 
ded  for  than  the  lower  class  of  people 
cotland,  6431.  Hours  of  labour  ge- 
ly  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  with  the  ez- 
on  of  time  for  meals,  7292.  Slaves, 
e  they  have  a  kind  master,  prefer  that 

to  freedom,  Wildman  7811.  Opinions 
>  the  labour  of  slaves  if  emancipated, 
;  5246.  Negroes  impatient  of  control  if 
)  is  exacted  from  them  than  they  know 
e  their  duty,  but  otherwiie  easily  ma* 


naged,  5285.     Women  employed   at  cane- 
hole  digging.     Simpson  5967. 

3.  Carraecas.  See  Fleming's  Evidence. — 
Cultivation  generally  by  slaves,  Adams  6575- 
6578.  Peons  are  employed  on  estates,  6601- 
6624-6752.  Difficulty  of  finding  labourers 
from  the  thin  population  in  Columbia,  6690. 
Employment  of  free  blacks,  Watson  6777. 
Genenu  cultivation  by  slaves  free  labourers  ; 
Peons  called  in  .during  crop-thne,  6792. 
Industry  of  negroes  working  for  their  eman- 
cipation, 6814«  Small  labour  required  from 
a  negro  for  his  support,  6817-6842. 

4.  Cuba. — See  Flemkng's  Evidence. 

5.  St.  Domingo. — Many  Europeans  have 
stated,  that  cheaper  sugar  could  be  made  in 
Hayti  with  free  labour,  than  by  slaves  in 
British  colonies,  Fleming  2786.  Proprietors 
of  estates  felt  great  difficulties  jn  getting 
labourers,  Sutherland  2944.  The  whole  cul- 
tivation of  the  island  is  carried  on  by  free 
labour,  2949.  Difficult  of  proprietors  of 
obtaining  labourers,  2951.  Negroes  in  Hayti 
better  off  than  the  peasantry  in  Scotland, 
2979.  Earnings  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
in  Hayti  do  not  exceed  7s.  per  head  per  an- 
num, ahand  6996. 

Land — which  might  be  applied  to  the  use 
of  free  negroes,  the  outlaying  land,  Taylor 
132.  Outlying  lands  could  not  be  occupied 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner,  133. 
Quantity  of  land  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  negro  and  family,  137.  Very  little  let 
for  rent  in  Jamaica,  677.  Probable  situation 
of  owners  of  estates  and  negroes,  if  emanci- 
pation should  take  place,  as  to  occupying 
land,  693-696.  Great  quantities  of  unculti- 
vated land  in  Jamaica,  Barry  172.  Effect 
of  emancipation  upon  the  price  of  land, 
Duncan  1425.  Arrangements  which  would 
be  safe  for  proprietors  to  make  as  to  exchange 
of  land  for  labour,  1483-1488.  If  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  were  to  cease,  land  would  be 
applied  to  no  <Mier  purpose,  Scott  5322. 
Wheat,  bfiu'ley,  and  oats,  will  not  grow  on 
the  soil,  no  grain  eacejpt  Guinea-corn,  and 
in  Clarendon  a  little  nee,  5231.  Impracti- 
cability of  any  scheme  for  renting  lauds  to 
negroes,  and  paying  wages,  Simpson  5564. 
Value  of  land  on  esUtes,  5758, 5760-5763. 

Liberated  Africans^ — 'Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Sir  J  •  C.  Smith,  Governor  of  Bahamas, 
concerning  the  liberated  Africans,  Barrett 
8383. 

Liberty  of  the  Press^ — Liberty  of  the  press 
not  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress  tor  the 
measure  of  emancipation,  Hankey  4656. 

Logwoird. — Quautity  cut  at  St.  Lucia  du- 
ring the  extra  hours  of  labour  by  slaves, 
Rowley  7714. 

London  Mistionary  Society.-^Gcnerally 
speaking,  reading  amo»g  slaves  is  en- 
couraged by  mimsters  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  but  not  against  the  wish  of 
planters,  Hankey  4574,  4575.  Instructions 
to  missionaries  in  no  way  to  interfere  in  po* 
Utics  or  other  events  than  those  concerning 
leUgioii,  4&11.    T\Mt«  «s«  '^«^  \ftL\iiK\»«a««» 
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of   the    London  Society   now    in  Jamaica, 
4622. 

Loving,  Henry. — (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Proportion  of  white  and  coloured 
population  of  Antigua,  1920-1926.  Num- 
ber of  slaves  in  the  island,  1927.  Altera- 
tions owing  to  the  advance  in  education  and 
spiritual  knowledge,  1933.  Caused  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  the  missionitries, 
1935.  And  greatly  aided  since  the  estubtish- 
ment  of  a  bishoprick  by  the  Church  of  £d^- 
land,  1936.  System  of  education  pursued 
in  that  island,  1938.  Increase  of  marriages 
among  the  slave  population,  1939.  Discon- 
tent which  evinced  itself  among  the  slaves, 
1831,  when  the  Sabbath  was  taken  away 
from  them,  1942.  Owing  to  this  country 
strenuously  desiring  that  markets  on  that  day 
should  be  abolishea,  1947.  Since  which  the 
Legislature  have  not  recognized  giving  any 
day  to  the  slave,  1950.  Many  free  blacks  in 
Antigua  who  engage  willingly  in  labour, 
1956.  They  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in 
field  labour,  1958.  Love  of  slaves  for  such 
luxuiies  as  they  can  comriand,  1961,  1962. 
Necessity  of  a  law  enforcing  field  labour  in 
case  of  emancipation,  1966-1969.  Slaves 
would  endeavour  to  carry  on  cultivation  with 
some  other  commodity  than  that  of  the  sugar- 
cane, 1971. 

How  far  machinery  might  be  substituted 
for  manual  labour,  1973.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  slaves  in  Antigua  attend  some  place  of 
religious  worship,  1980.  Great  contrast  be- 
tween the  condition  of  the  negro  and  free 
black,  1983-1986.  Content  of  the  captured 
negroes  and  Creole  escheated  slaves  liberated 
from  further  dependence  on  the  Crown  in  the 
island  of  Antigua,  1988.  Jealousy  likely  to 
be  engendered  among  slaves  from  observing 
the  happy  situation  of  the  liberated  Africans, 
1990.  Intercourse  between  free  blacks  and 
slaves,  which  must  necessarily  increase  the 
danger  of  keeping  the  slaves  in  a  state  of 
-slavery,  1998-2000.  Manner  in  which  the 
Crown  slaves  were  liberated  by  the  Governor 
of  Antigua,  2004.  Which  was  entirely  done 
in  one  day,  2006.  State  of  civilization  of 
these  men,  2013-2018.  Impossibility  of 
planters  paying  wages  at  present  paid  to  free 
blacks  in  case  of  emancipation,  2022.  .  Pro- 
bable state  of  planters  on  emancipation  taking 
place  from  want  of  capital,  2025,  2026. 

Lumber, — brought  principally  from  Ame- 
rica to  supply  West  India  estates,  Scoit 
5399. 


M. 


M'Gregor,  John, — (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) State  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  set- 
tlement in  Nova  Scotia,  8390.  -Opinion  of 
witness  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  gradual  ope- 
ration of  three  generations  to  adapt  negroes, 
brought  up  as  slaves,  to  act  and  think  pru- 
des tJj,  and  apply  themselves  to  industrious 
pursuits,  8408,  Conduct  of  negroes  lemoNed, 
aaring  the  American  war,  to  the  selt\eiQe\i\. 


of  Sierra  Leone,  8412-8424.    Conduct  of  the 
Maroons  in  Nova  Scotia,  8427. 

Machinery  would  be  more  employed,  in  the 
event  of  emancipation,  than  it  is  at  present, 
Duncan  1467.  How  far  machinery  might  be 
substituted  for  manual  labour,  Loving  1973. 
The  use  of  the  plough  might  be  substituted 
for  cane-hole  digging.  Thorp  2176.  Intro- 
duction of  machinery  tended  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  in  America,  where  negroes  ceased 
pounding  rice  by  hand,  Meir  5546. 

Macclesjield, — Instance  of  a  child  flogged 
at  Macclesfield  estate,  Knibb  3759. 

"Magisiraiei. — Want  of,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  Taylor  680.  A  greater  number 
necessary  in  case  of  abolition  of  slavery, 
Barry  912.  Kesolutions,  complimentary  to 
magistrates,  passed  by  Wesley  an  society, 
1 145.  Not  the  act  of  missionaries  generally, 
1149.  In  the  magistracy  generally,  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  instruction  of  negroes, 
1163-1229,  1230.  Copy  of  resolutions  passed 
by  missionaries  at  a  meeting  held  at  Kug- 
ston,  September,  1824,  1165.  Copy  of  re* 
solutions  by  the  committee  in  this  country, 
when  receiving  the  resolutions  from  Jamaica, 
1166.  Changes  must  take  place  on  emanci- 
pation. Cooper  1649,  1650.  Impossibility  of 
substituting  the  authority  of  the  magistrate 
for  that  of  the  master  in  enforcing  laboirr. 
Scott  5075.  Willingness  of  magistrates  aik^ 
Attorney-general  to  follow  up  any  complaints 
of  slaves  or  missionaries,  Simpson  5660-56G6. 
Case  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Finlayson, 
6014-6021.  Obstructions  ofifered  to  witness 
from  magistrates  in  the  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligious duties,  SfUpman  6102.  Friendliness 
of  magistrates  in  Trelawney  and  St.  Thomas- 
in-the-  East,  6168. 

Maiden  Settlement, — State  of  the  Maiden 
settlement  of  free  blacks  in  Canada,  Paul 
3073. 

Manumissioit. — 1.  Generally.  2.  Baha- 
mas.   3.  Carraccas.    4.  Cuba.    5.  Trinidad. 

1.  GeneraUtf,  Slaves,  on  being  mana- 
mized,  not  likely  to  turn  vagrants,  Taylm- 
199.  Greatest  number  are  among  domestics, 
558.  Excitement  prevailing  among  slaves 
about  Mr.  Beaumont's  Bill  for  compulsoiy 
manumission,  Barry  884-888 ;  Duncan  157& 
Law  to  enforce  manumission  by  purchase 
would  not  have  an  extensive  effect,  1457. 
Great  disappointment  of  negroes  on  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Beaumont's  Bill  for  roanu- 
mission,  1576.  Effect  of  Mr.  Beaumonfs 
speech  for  emancipation  and  compensation  in 
the  House  of  Assembly,  Knibb  3888.  Wit- 
ness has  known  a  case  of  a  slave  maintain- 
ing himself,  and  paying  his  master  for  his 
hire,  4027.  Also  of  a  negro  who  has  re- 
deemed himself  and  his  .wife,  4031.  Plan 
of  witness  for  compulsory  manumission  by 
valuation,  Williams  4509.  Freedom  ofiered 
by  a  very  influential  proprietor  to  his  slaves 
on  certain  conditions,  if  witness  will  go  back 
and  be  their  instructor,  Knibb  4011.  £vi* 
deive^  concerning  convenatibns  of  witness 
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Dating  slaves,  and   conveying  to  them  re- 
ligious instruction,  Hankep  4581-4616. 

2.  Bahamas, — The  blacks  in  Bahamas 
have  become  free  from  the  manumission 
laws,  Fleming  2856. 

3.  Carraccas. — Manumission  was  sud- 
denly effected  and  without  convulsion,  FLem- 
ing  2660,  2661.  Emancipated  negroes  forced 
to  work  a  certain  number  of  years  for  their 
maintenance,  2687,  2688.  Manner  in  which 
slaves  charge  their  masters  on  payment  of 
their  value,  Adams  6613. 

4.  Cuba, — See  Fleming's  Evidence,  2577- 
2623. 

5.  Trinidad, — Compulsory  manumission 
formerly  the  law  in  Trinidad,  Fleming  3225. 

Markets — well  supplied  with  provisions  by 
negroes,  Taylor  357-360;  Williams  4425. 
Custom  of  negroes  to  supply  Sunday  mar- 
kets. Cooper  1613,  1614;  Thorp  2061. 
Markets  supplied  by  slaves  with  provisions, 
WUliams  4425.  Extent  to  which  they  labour 
for  this  purpose,  4427-4430.  Negroes  not 
only  cultivate  sufficient  for  their  own  sup- 
port, but  supply  all  the  markets,  Simpson 
5557.  Assistance  given  to  negroes  by  mas- 
ters, in  conveying  their  provisions  to  market, 
5931.  Discontent  of  slaves  when. their  Sun- 
day market  was  abolished  at  Antigua,  Loving 
1947.  Markets  supplied  in  Demerara,  Avs- 
tin  2386-2391.  Distance  which  negroes 
often  travel  to  market,  Barry  779-796,  797  ; 
Scott  4949.  Situations  in  which  negroes 
may  find  intermediate  markets  virithout  pro- 
ceeding to  town,  Simpson  5959  ;  Shand  6409, 
6410. 

Maroons, — Nature  of  the  Maroon  esta- 
blishment, who  have  always  a  superintend- 
ant  at  the  town,  and  their  own  courts  and 
local  regulations,  Scott  5277.  See  Taylor's 
Evidence. 

Marriage  between  white  persons  and  their 
mistresses  of  colour  more  frequent  now  than 
formerly,  Barry  838.  General  feeling  among 
women  of  colour,  to  prefer  living  with  white 
men  as  mistresses  to  marrying  persons  of  co- 
lour, 1278.  Almost  entirely  unknown  among 
negroes,  Duncan  1405.  Conmion  occurrence 
of  cases  of  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  ne- 
groes, 1905.  Antigua,  increase  of  marriage 
among  the  slave  population,  Loving  1939. 
Discouraged  among  slaves  in  Demerara, 
Austin  2333, 2334.  Incompatibility  of  slavery 
with  matrimony,  2336,  2337.  Marriage 
more  encouraged  than  formerly,  2348.  Every 
encouragement  given  to  marriage  on  estates 
under  witness's  charge,  Simpson  5857-5861. 
Marriage  encouraged  in  Jamaica,  Rowley 
7703.  Witness's  impression  that  marriage 
among  slaves  is  on  the  increase,  Barrett 
8352-8355.  Marriage  getting  more  general 
than  formerly,  Fleming  2759.  But  generally 
not  practised,  2760. 

Mattrasses,  Shrubs  in  Jamaica  used  for 
stuffing  mattrasses,  TayUtr  635. 

Meir,  H^i/Zuim.— (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Has  resided  in  the  United  States 
from  1794-1822,  5508,    And  was  a  slave- 


holder, 5511.     Has  now  parted  with  all, 

5512.  They  were  principally  employed  in 
growing  nce  and  cotton,  and  a  little  sugar, 

5513.  Doubts  very  much  whether  slaves  in 
Georgia  would  work  for  wages  in  case  of 
emancipation,  5515.  Emancipated  slaves 
never  worked  in  the  fields,  they  generally 
retired  to  town,  5519.  At  the  period  of 
slave-emancipation  in  New  York  tnere  were 
not  wauy.  to  free,  5521.  Great  jealousy  in 
leorgia  and  Carolina  as  to  the  slave  proper- 
ties, .5529.  Difficulty  of  manumitting  slaves 
in  those  provinces  5530.     Jealousy  of  the 

■  northern  slates  of  the  wealth  of  the  slave- 
holding  proprietors,  5532.  Publications  re- 
commending or  encouraging  freedom  would 
be  instantly  suppressed,  5533,  5534.  At- 
tempts at  insurrection  during  witness's  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States,  5537.  On  wit- 
ness's estate  the  slave  population  increased, 
5540.  Creoles  more  healthy,  and  increased 
faster  than  Africans,  5543,  5544.  Intro- 
duction  of  machinery  tended  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  when  negroes  ceased  pounding 
rice  by  hand,  which  brought  on  disorders, 
5546. 

Mexico,  See  Watson's  Evidence,  6856  to 
6891. 

Militia,  Militia  of  Jamaica  not  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  blacks  without  the 
.assistance  of  the  King's  troops,  WiUiams 
4473. 

Missionaries,  Always  avoid  conversations 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  Barry  893.  Strict 
injunctions  to  missionaries  to  interfere  only 
for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction,  925, 
926.  Number  of  Scottish  missionaries  in 
Jamaica,  1247.  Nature  of  instructions  given 
by  Wesleyan  Society  to  the  missionaries, 
1251.  Missionaiy  society  has  nothing  to  do 
with  publications  of  individual  missionaries 
in  the  public  prints,  1254.  Manner  in  which 
missionaries  are  sometimes  led  to  interfere  as 
to  slaves,  1255.  No  missionary  of  any  de- 
nomination had  any  thing  to  do  with  msti- 
gatingthe  rebellion,  1295-1299.  Distinction 
between  the  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
Baptist  missionaries,  1300.  Attacks  on  the 
missionaries  since  the  insurrection,  Duncan 

1585.  Systematically  opposed  by  planters, 

1586.  Alterations  in  tne  habits  of  slaves 
owing  to  indefatigable  exertions  of  mission- 
aries, Loving  1935.  Number  in  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  Austin  2312.  Hostility  of 
whites  to  be  accounted  for  from  the  circum- 
stances that  they  considered  the  missionaries 
protected  by  the  government,  Knibb  3585, 

3586. 

Outrage  committed  on  Mr.  Bleeby,  a 
Wesleyan  missionary,  Knibb  3842.  Great 
discontent  would  be  excited  by  any  attempt 
to  withdraw  missionaries  from  the  island, 
3930,  3955.  Different  conduct  on  different 
estates  as  to  encouragement  given  to  mission- 
aries, Hankey  4649.  From  their  intercourse 
with  slaves  cannot  form  correct  ideas  of  their 
character,  Simpson  5578.  AAs^t^^  ^^^s^tic^ 
exc\ie^  *\a  lYi^  m\A<&  ^l  ^^two.^  'vol  '^'wbsow^ 
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against  misMOoaries  on  account  of  the  diicus- 
sions  about  Mr.  Smith,  Young  6274-6276. 
Fear  of  missionaries  that  excitement  might  be 
occasioned  against  them  that  impediments 
might  be  thrown  in  their  way,  Shipmmn  6174, 
6175.  Belief  of  witness  that  many  mission- 
aries extort  money  fiom  the  slaves,  SSiand 
7221 ,  7224  ;  Baker  7347.  Many  preach  in 
an  objectionable  manner,  Shand  7231.  In- 
dependence  of  missionaries  of  merchants  or 
planters  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Ship- 
man  6087,  6086.  Attacks  on  the  mission- 
aries* property  since  the  insurrection,  Duncan 
1586  ;  Hnibb  3498-3515.  Insufficient  pro- 
tection given  by  law  to  the  property  of  mis- 
sionaries, Duncan  1710,  1711. 

3foeha,  Murder  of  the  overseer  of  that 
estate  by  the  negroes  during  the  rebellion. 
Baker  7412. 

Monty.  Negroes  could  make  as  good  a 
bargain  and  understand  value  of  money  as 
well  as  white  men,  Burry  792-795. 

Morals,  State  of  society  in  Jamaica, 
Taylor  257;  Barry  ^263,  General  immor- 
ality of  all  society  in  Jamaica,  817.  Custom 
of  free  people  of  colour,  and  female  slaves, 
to  live  a&  mistresses  to  white  men,  825-837, 
841,  842.  Marriage  between  white  persons 
and  their  mistresses  of  colour  more  frequent 
now  than  formerly,  838.  This  immoral 
mode  of  life  attributable  to  slavery,  836-843. 
Influence  of  religion  in  counteracting  the 
vicious  state  of  morals,  845.  Description  of 
the  state  of  society  in  Jamaica,  1263.  Ge- 
neral state  of  immorality  through  4he  island, 
1256,  1258,  1259,  1262.  Probable  effect  of 
emancipation  on  the  moral  life  of  slaves, 
1265,  1275.  Immoral  state  of  society  in 
Jamaica,  Duncan  1405.  State  of  the  West 
Indians  as  to  intercourse  with  black  women, 
Williams  4522,  4528.  In  case  either  of  vio- 
lence  or  seduction  of  female  slaves  on  estates, 
overseers  would  be  brought  to  justice,  4573, 
4574.  Instance  of  serious  complaints  being 
made  against  an  overseer  attempting  to  force 
two  young  women ;  such  attempts  perfectly 
impossible,  Simpson  5659.  No  greater  state 
of  demoralization  in  Jamaica  than  other  coun- 
tries, Rowley  7662. 

Morgan,  Rev.  J%omas,  (Analysis  of  his 
Evidence.)  Resided  seventeen  y«ars  as  a 
Wesleyan  minister  in  the  slave  colonies, 
3109-3111.  Had  frequent  opportunities  of 
observing  slaves,  3119.  And  conceives  that 
tiie  negro  only  needs  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing that  he  possesses  a  mind  in  common 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  3120.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  religious  instruction  communir 
cated  to  them,  they  became  a  more  moral  set  of 
people,  3125.  Moral  improvement  cannot 
At  present  be  carried  to  a  great  extent,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  negroes  to  attend  religious 
instruction^  3127.  Particularly  in  Jamaica, 
3129.  In  many  of  the  islands  no  objection 
is  made  to  theiustruction  of  slaves  ;  in  Saint 
K}n*s  the  preaching  was  allowed  in  the 
houses  of  the  President  and  the  Speakei  oi 
the  House  of  Assemhly,  3130,  3\3\.  TVve 
same  facilities  were  not  afforded  ia  Jamaica, 


3134-3136.  Manner  in  which  slaves  were 
maintained  in  the  smaller  islands,  3137, 
3138.  Negroes  generally  industrious  when 
working  for  themselves,  3148.  And  tbej 
would  work  willingly  for  hire  for  reasonable 
wages,  3150.  Even  on  sugar  plantations, 
3151.  Employments  generally  of  emanci- 
pated negroes,  3153.  Witness  never  knew 
an  emancipated  slave  work  on  a  sugar  plan- 
tation ,  3 1 56.  Conduct  of  emancipated  slaves 
p^enerally  good,  3159.  State  of  heathenisa 
m  which  slaves  lived  prior  to  the  mission  of 
Wesleyans  1786,  3165. 

State  of  the  slaves  in  Jamaica  worse  this 
in  other  islands,  3170.  In  Kingston  alone 
the  Wesleyan  methodists  bad  40,000  mem- 
bers in  the  society,  3172.  No  danger  would 
arise  from  emancipating  the  slaves,  3175. 
They  would  become  industrious  members  of 
society,  3176.  And  follow  occupations  if 
paid  for  their  labour,  3177.  There  is  danger 
in  continuing  the  state  of  slavery  in  Jamai- 
ca, 3178-3180.  Desire  of  religious  negroes 
for  freedom,  31&1-3184.  Emancipation 
should  not  be  gradual  but  total ;  great  dan- 
ger would  arise  from  a  partial  measure, 
8185,  3186.  Rapid  improvement  takin|[ 
place  in  free  people  of  colour  in  Jamsuca, 
3189.  Incase  of  freedom  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  from  the  religious  portion  of  the 
slaves,  3197.  Any  gradual  emancipation 
would  create  great  jealousy  among  the  slave 
population,  3201-3203.  Time  allowed  ne- 
groes to  work  in  Saint  Vincent's,  3206.  In 
the  present  condition  of  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
religious  instruction  could  not  be  administer- 
ed to  a  proper  extent,  3207.  Slaves  in  Ja- 
maica are  prevented  from  attending  places  of 
religious  worship,  3210.  There  is  greater 
danger  in  postponing  emancipation  than  there 
would  be  granting  immediate  freedom,  3214. 
But  it  could  not  take  place  safely  without 
regulation,  3218. 

Mortality*  Early  deaths  in  Jamaica; 
many  carried  off  by  the  hooping  cough,  Tof- 
lor  494.  Often  by  the  measles,  497.  Less 
mortality  during  crop-time  than  any  other, 
Shand  6960. 

Moravian  Ministers,  Asnstance  rendered 
by  them  in  the  education  of  negroes,  Tktytor 
689. 

Mortgages.  Probable  efiect  on  plaaten 
who  are  mortgaged,  of  any  general  measait 
of  emancipation  as  respects  their  mortgagees' 
conduct,  Austin  2262. 

Mount  Concord.  Testimony  of  the  over- 
seer of  that  estate  as  to  the  beneficial  eflects 
of  religious  instruction  on  the  minds  of 
slaves,  Barry  800. 

Afutr,  James.  Attachment  shown  by  bin 
to  his  master  during  the  late  insuirectien  in 
Jamaica,  Barry  95u, 

N. 

Natives  of  Colaur.     A  great  deal  of  com- 
munication between  the  low  natives  of  colour 
an^  \.Vi^  U^xes,  Barry  881.    Persons  who 
aUciA  ^\%c%%  oil  ^qrft»^  \T<Mui^W  ^eiaens 
ol  co\QWt  ^\A  Vt^^\^a.Oi&,  Via\,    Yc«:^\Km- 
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provement  taking  place  in  free  people  of  co- 
lour in  Jamaica,  Morgan  3189.  Customs  of 
free  people  of  colour  to  live  as  mistresses  to 
white  men,  Barry  837,  841,  842.  Marriage 
betweeen  white  persons  and  their  mistresses 
of  colour  more  frequent  now  than  formerly, 
838.  General  state  of  immorality,  1256, 
1258,  1259,  1262.  General  feeling  of  wo- 
men of  colour  to  prefer  being  mistresses  to 
white  men  to  marrying  men  of  colour,  1278, 
Free  coloured  people  generally  detest  the 
American  Government,  Duncan  1579;  Knibb 
3284,  3285.  Property  to  a  large  extent  fre- 
quently held  by  people  of  colour,  Shand 
7115.  Very  small  portion  of  which  has 
been  acquired  by  their  own  industry,  7120. 
People  of  colour  iiave  been  found  good  ma- 
nagers on  small  properties,  7122.*  But  not 
such  good  managers  as  Englishmen,  7125. 
Attachment  of  natives  of  colour  to  this  coun- 
try. Baker  7531.  Increasing  wealth  of  peo- 
ple of  colour,  Wildman  8134-8140. 

Newspapers.  Contents  of  the  Jamaica 
newspapers  likely  to  create  discontent  among 
the  negroes,  Taylor  661.  **  Watchman  " 
and  '*  Christian  Record "  are  both  read  by 
slaves,  604.  Such  publications  must  excite 
the  minds  of  the  slaves,  609.  Abuse  of  mis- 
sionaries in  the  daily  publications  in  Jamai- 
ca, Knibb  3450-3459.  Eagerness  of  slaves 
for  the  possession  of  newspapers,  by  which 
means  they  acquire  knowledge  of  all  that 
passes  on  their  condition  in  this  country, 
3604-3609.  Speech  of  witness  published  m 
the  "Patriot*'  newspaper,  3774.  Means 
by  which  slaves  get  information  of  the  con- 
tents of  newspapers,  3800.  Head  men  in 
plantations  can  read  ;  they  get  the  newspa- 
pers, read  them  to  others,  and  give  their  own 
interpretation,  Yimng  6369. 

New  York,  Act  passed  by  legislative  as- 
sembly of,  respecting  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
Paul  3014.  Number  of  slaves  in  the  State, 
3015.  When  the  period  of  emancipation 
arrived  there  were  no  disturbances,  3024. 
Slaves  maintained  themselves  by  labour, 
earning  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  month, 
3035-3037.  Masters  in  New  York  always 
considered  more  humane  than  slaveholders 
of  southern  provinces,  3039.  Improvement 
in  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  slaves, 
3041-3045.  Causes  of  New  York  emanci- 
pation not  being  passed  to  take  effect  at  a 
prospective  date,  3087.  Population  of  the 
States  of  New  York  1,900,000,  3091.  Num- 
ber of  slaves  at  New  York  when  emancipa- 
tion took  place,  Ogden  4792.  Proportion 
they  bore  to  the  white  population,  4793. 
Gradual  manner  in  which  abolition  of  slavery 
was  effected,  4798.  General  impression  that 
their  condition  was  not  much  improved,  4802. 
Emancipation  in  New  York  not  a  reasonable 
instance  to  justify  a  similar  experiment  where 
the  proportion  of  population  differed,  4805. 
Great  propoition  of  minor  offences  committed 
by  coloured  persons,  4909. 

Night-work,  Night-work  is  done  without 
in  the  Leeward  Islands,  and  might  also  in 


Jamaica,  Taylor  491-501.  During  crop- 
time  no  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour, 
Thorp  2068.  Nature  of  night- work;  man- 
ner in  which  gangs  are  divided  into  spells, 
Scott  4973.  White  persons  on  an  estate  are 
deprived  of  rest  more  than  the  slaves,  4989. 
Negroes  never  have  so  little  as  six  hours 
rest,  Simpson  5473.  Manner  in  which  night- 
work  is  performed  during  crop-time,  5475. 
Healthy  and  cheerful  appearance  of  slaves 
during  crop- time,  5477.  Slaves  never  show 
any  particular  signs  of  exhaustion  on  return- 
ing from  their  labour,  5480.  Period  of  spells 
and  night- work,  5975-5987.  Proportion  of 
night-work  which  falls  to  negroes  during 
crop-time,  Shand  6415.  Nature  of  spell- 
work  during  the  night,  6421.  Nature  of 
what  is  called  the  long  spell,  Wildtnan  7963. 
Condition  of  those  who  have  to  feed  the  mill, 
7965-7968.  Arrangements  made  by  witness 
in  place  of  the  long  spell ;  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  the  alteration,  7975-7979,  7985. 
Impossibility  of  taking  off  the  crop  if  night- 
work  is  not  continued,  7991-7993. 

Ooths.  Belief  of  slaves  that  they  were  to 
obtain  their  freedom  at  Christmas ;  oath 
taken  not  to  divulge  their  information  on  the 
subject  WUliams  4279-4283. 

Ogden,  James  de  Peyster,  (Analysis  of  his 
Evidence.)  Native  of  New  York  residing  at 
Liverpool,  4787,  4788.  Number  of  slaves  in 
New  York  at  the  time  emancipation  took 
place,  4792.  Proportion  they  bore  to  the 
white  population ,  4793 .  Occupation  of  slaves 
generally,  4795.  General  manner  in  which 
abolition  of  slavery  was  effected,  4798.  Ge- 
neral impression  that  their  condition  was  not 
much  improved,  4802.  The  emancipation  in 
New  York  not  a  reasonable  instance  to  jus- 
tify a  similar  experiment  where  the  propor- 
tion of  population  differed,  4805.  Their 
habits  were  not  improved  by  freedom,  4810. 
States  in  which  slavery  is  still  permitted, 
4813.  One-sixth  of  the  population  of  Ame- 
rica is  slaves,  4816.  There  has  no  general 
plan  of  emancipation  been  adopted  or  consi- 
dered practicable  in  the  United  States,  4819. 
And  the  slave  population  is  certainly  not  in  a 
state  to  receive  immediate  emancipation, 
4820.  United  States  first  passed  a  law 
against  the  importation  of  slaves,  4822. 
Slaves  generally  who  have  been  emancipated 
turn  their  attention  to  becoming  coachmen  or 
footmen,  but  do  not  cultivate  the  soil,  |825. 
Witness  never  heard  of  an  example  of  eman- 
cipated slaves  working  at  plantations,  4829. 
Insurrections  in  the  United  States,  4839. 
Nature  of  rice  plantations,  and  the  labour  of 
negroes  in  cultivating  them,  4840.  Sugar 
and  rice  cannot  be  cultivated  by  whites,  4843. 
Slave  regulations  in  the  United  States  as  to 
future  colonies,  4844.  The  immediate  abo- 
lition of  slavery  has  never  been  proposed  in 
either  House  of  Congress,  4855.  The  warm- 
est friends  of  the  slaves  have  never  considered 
such  a  measure  practicable,  4857.  There 
are  many  difficulties  connected  with  the  c.^V\> 
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rights  of  the  planters,  4861.  Great  difficulty 
to  decide  what  would  become  of  the  slaves 
ia  the  event  of  their  freedom  being  suddenly 
granted,  486*2. 

(Second    Examination.)      Proportion    of 
slaves  in  America  one- third  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, 4863.    And  in  the  sugar  growing 
estates,  one-half,  4865.    No  steps  have  been 
taken  by  education  for  any  measure  of  eman- 
cipation, 4869,  4870.     Americans  apprehen* 
sive  of  the  effects  of  education  among  the 
slaves,  4871.     Slaves  are  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia for  sale  in  the  Southern  States,  4880. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  no  general  educa- 
tion took  place  prior  to  emancipation,  4886. 
A  general  impression  in  America  that  muiat- 
toes  are  worse  behaved  than  blacks,  4804. 
There  is  not  that  danger  of  slaves  rising  in 
the  American  States  that  there  may  be  in 
other  colonies  on  account  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  population  being  white,  4897.      The 
provincial    government    of    the    different 
States  kre  very  averse  to  the  introduction  of 
education  among  slaves,  4904.      In  New 
York  a  great  proportion  of  the  minor  offences 
are  committed  by  coloured  persons,  4909. 
Education  to  slaves  would  be  injurious  to 
the  tenure  of  property,  and  of  no  service 
unless  preparatory  to  a  state  of  freedom, 
4911.    Slave  population  rapidly  increases  in 
Virginia,  4915.     Consequences  of  removal 
from  Virginia  to  the  Southern  Provinces  to 
the  health  of  the  slaves,  4917.    The  culti- 
vation of  rice  more  injurious  than  the  culti- 
vation   of   sugar,  4920.      Law    in   South 
Carolina  respecting  the  admission  of  free 
persons  of  colour,  4922.    American  govern- 
ment obliged  to  tolerate  slavery  for  iJbe  sake 
of  the  preservation  of  large  properties,  4924. 
The  Americans  are  naturally   anxious    to 
maintain  their  property,  but  are  not  jealous 
of  slavery,  4927.     States  bound  to  uphold 
each  other;    in  case   of  insurrection,  the 
States    would    immediately  march   to  the 
succour  of  the  white  population,  4932. 

Oral  Instruction  quite  insufEicient  for  the 
conmiunicationofknowledge,  Wildman,  7775, 
777G.  And  the  organs  by  which  it  is  ad- 
ministered quite  incompetent,  7776-7779. 
Nature  of  instruction,  which  is  oral,  given 
by  the  island,  from  which  no  benefit  can  be 
derived,  8007-8016,  8021. 

Orders  in  Council.  Manner  in  which  they 
were  received  by  the  House  of  Assembly, 
Dunian  1741.  General  confederacy  in  the 
West  Indies  among  the  whites  to  cast  off  the 
mother-country  from  the  dissatisfaction  tliey 
feel  at  the  late  Orders  in  Council,  Wil- 
liams, 4!^86. 

Overseer,  Officer  most  in  communication 
with  attorneys,  Taylor  287.  Witness  never 
heard  of  a  case  of  a  trial  of  an  overseer  for 
his  ill-treatment  of  a  slave,  Knibb  4134. 
In  case  of  violence  or  seduction  of  female 
slaves  on  estates,  overseers  would  be  brought 
to  justice,  Williams  4513,  4514.  Instance 
•of  serious  complaints  being  made  against  an 
overseer  attempting  to  force  two  young  wo- 


men, such  attempts  perfectly  impossible, 
Simpson  5657-5659,  C-ireat  bosj)itality  ex- 
ercised by  overseers  of  estates,  Shand  700^2. 
Generally  speaking,  agents  manage  property 
better  than  principals,  7003-7 v)05,  7009. 
Overseers  not  generally  married  men,  it 
being  an  objection  with  planters  generallv.  i 
WUdman  8103-8122. 

Or/'ord  Estates.  Conduct  of  a  slave,  named 
Barrett,  on  the  Oxford  estate,  who,  during 
the  late  insurrection,  preserved  the  property, 
Knibb  3318-3320. 

Parish  Meetings,  Delegate  parish  meetings 
held  in  Jamaica  a  great  cause  of  the  insur- 
rection, Knibb  3283.  Effect  of  meetings  on 
the  minds  ef  the  negroes.  Baker  7528. 

Paul,  Rev.   Nathaniel,  (Analysis  of  his 
Evidence.)     Native   of  the  United  States, 
oud  a  Baptist  iMissionary,  3006-3009.    Act 
p;i8sed   by   the    legislature   of   Mew   York 
respecting  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  abolish- 
ing it  in  1827,  3014.     Number  of  slaves  in 
the    State,    3015.      When    the    period    of 
emancipation   arrived    there   were  no   dis- 
turbances,  3024.      For  three  years  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  emancipation  witness 
heard  of  no  complaints,  3033.     They  main- 
tained themselves  by  their  labour,  earning 
from  ten  to  twelve   dollars  a  month,  and 
their  provisions,  3035-3037.      Masters  in 
New  York  always  considered  more  humane 
than  slave   holders  of  Southern  l*rovinc(.8, 
3039.     Improvement    in   their   moral    and 
religious    character,    3041.       Anxiety    for 
education,     3041-3045.       State    of    slaves 
who  have  escaped  from  Southern  Pro\-iiicea 
and  settled  in  Canada,  where  they  maintain 
themselves    by    agricultural    pursuits    and 
have    ii:troduced   the    culture    of  tobacco, 
3047-3053.     State  of  the  Wilberforce  set- 
tlement, 3055-305S.     Land    purchased  by 
this  settlement  of  the  Canada    Company, 
3059.     Roads  made  by  them,  3061.     Moral 
state    of   society,    3066.      Advantages    of 
these   settlements   over  the  slaves  in  the 
States   in    a   moral   point  of  view,   3068. 
Agreement  to  exclude  the  use   of  ardent 
spirits  from   the    settlement,    3069,  3O70. 
State  of  the  Maiden  settlement,  3073.    No 
danger  in  emancipating  slaves  from  a  state 
of  slavery,  3078.     Causes  of  the  New  York 
Emancipation    Act    being  passed   to  take 
effect  at  a  prospective  date,  3087.    Popula- 
tion of  the  States  of  New  York  amounts  to 
1,900,000  according  to  the  last  census,  3091. 
Employments  of  slaves  prior  to  emancipa- 
tion,   3094.     Opinions    of   witness   as   to 
emancipation,  founded  on  his  view  of  the 
state  of  slavery  in  New  York,  and  on  the 
character  of  those   slaves  who  have  been 
emancipated,  or  have  freed  themselves,  in 
New  York  and  Canada,  3107. 

Pechon,     See    Sutubrland's    Evidence, 
2932  to  2990. 

Pedro  Plaim,  Bad  character  of  the  inhabi-  ■ 
tants  of  Pedro  Plains^,  Wildman  7907. 

Pem,    Land  seldom  let  on  lease  in  Ja- 
maic%i\  \ik&\»Si^e  <3&  ^^s^^aa^  under  pccoliai 
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circumstances,  letting  land  for  Lord  Car- 
rington,  Skand  7160-7165.  Difference  be- 
tween attempting  to  let  pens  and  sugar 
estates,  Shand  7168-7176. 

Peons,  General  emplojrment  of  Peons  in 
the  Carraccas,  Adams  66S4.  Slaves  on  es- 
tates in  which  witness  was  concerned, 
worked  conjointly  with  Peons,  6752.  Free 
labourers.  Peons,  in  the  Carraccas,  called  in 
to  labour  during  crop-time,  Watson  6792. 
Amount  of  wages  paid  to  each  Peon  on 
estate  in  Trinidad,  cultivated  by  witness, 
Bowen  6924.  Spanish  Peons  the  only  free 
labourers  employed,  6926. 

Peyanga.  Character  of  General  Peyanga, 
Fleming  2685. 

Plantain  Garden  River,  Slaves  on  that 
estate  refusing  to  purchase  their  liberty, 
Taylor  578. 

Planters.     Names  of  planters  who  have 
established    upon     their    own     plantations 
schools  for  children,  Barry  944.     Their  op- 
position to  religious  instruction  fiercer  than 
ever,  Duncan  1519.     Their  opposition  to  his 
Majesty's  Government,  1576.    Depreciation 
of  property  owing  to  planter's  opposition  to 
government,   1576.     Systematic  opposition 
to  missionaries,  1586.     Opposition  to  reli- 
gious instruction  f of  a  large  body  of  propri- 
etors,  Hankey  4679.     Causes   of  their  in- 
creased hostility  towards  religious  instruc- 
tion of  slaves,  Dnncan  1739.     Conduct  of 
planters  generally  towards  the  clergy,  1776- 
1778.      Evil  consequences    to    negroes  of 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  planters,  1882. 
Instance    happening     at     Mount    Concord 
Estate,    1883.      Ste.te  of  planters,    should 
emancipation  take  place,  from  want  of  capi- 
tal, Irving  2025,  2026.     Probable  effect  on 
planters  who  are  mortgaged  of  any  general 
measure  of  emancipation  as  respects  their 
mortgagees'  conduct,  Austin  2262.     Constant 
reference  made  by  planters  to  the  probability 
of  their    transferring    their    allegiance  to 
America,  Duncan  1576-1578.    Opinion  ex- 
pressed often  in  Jamaica  that,  if  the  mother- 
country  continued  to  treat  the  country  as  at 
present,  tliey  would  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  America,  Fleming  2866.     Hos- 
tility of  whites  to  missionaries,  how  ac- 
counted for,   Knibb  3585,  3586.      General 
confederacy  in  the  West  Indies  among  the 
whites  to  cast  off  the  mother-conntry  from 
the  dissatisfaction   they  feel  at    the    late 
orders  in  council,  WiUUims  4286.     Com}>en- 
sation  to  planters  should  be  part  of  any  plan 
for  abolition  of  slavery,  Hankey  4680.  Negro 
owes  no  compensation,  but  the  nation  does, 
4682.     Opj)08ition  of  planters  to  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  slaves  greatly  decreasing, 
4687.      Kind    feelings    existing    between 
white  people  and  negroes,  amounting  even 
to  familiarity,  Simpson  5652.     A  stronger 
feeling  between  masters    and  slaves  than 
between  landlord  and  peasant  in  this  country, 
5653. 

Plumer,  William.   Punishment  of  William 
Plumer  in  order  to  induce  him  to  implicate 


his  master,  Mr.  Borchell,  Knibb  3765-3771. 
Poland,     Effect  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Polish  question  in  the  newspapers  on  the 
minds  of  slaves,  Knibb  3291. 

Police.    Strict  police  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment to  emancipation ,  Taylor  714.    Any 
police,  however  strict,  preferable    to   the 
present  state  of  slavery,  Barry  906.     Free 
people  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  police  duties,  907-911.     Neces- 
sity of  a  strong  police  in  the  event  of  any 
geueral  measure    for   emancipation,  1087- 
1089.     Manner  in  which  they  should  be 
stationed  through  the  island,  1090.     In  the 
event  of  emancipation  a  proper  police  might 
be  so  established  as  to  ensure  the  peace  of 
the  island,  Duncan  1466.     Police  must  en- 
force good  faith  in  the  event  of  land  being 
lent  for  labour,   1490.      Police  regulation 
which  would  be  necessary  in  case  of  eman- 
cipation. Cooper  1648;    Thorp  2168,  2181, 
2191,  2192.     Free  people  would  form  a  por- 
tion of  the   police  aa  well  as  the  people 
instructed    among    the    slaves,   2191.      A 
police  could  not  be  well  formed  of  persons 
of  colour  on  account  of  jealousy  existing 
between  them  and  blacks,  Scott  5285.    Im- 
practicability of  forming  a  police  corps  of 
coloured  persons  to  coerce  blacks  :   animos- 
ity between  the  colours,  Simpson  5567, 5568. 
Dislike  of  negroes  to  free  people  of  colour 
as  constables,  Wildman  8001. 

Poor  Funds,  Claimants  on  the  Poor's 
Fund,  Barbadoes  and  Demerara,  Austin 
2405-3415.  In  proportion  to  numbers  more 
distress  among  whites  than  blacks.  Cooper 
1642.  Negroes  have  claims  on  parish  relief 
in  Jamaica;  variation  of  the  poor  laws  in 
Trelawney,  Scott  5061.  Expenses  of  white 
persons  out  of  the  poor  rate,  as  proved  by 
retams  from  the  parish  clerk  of  Trelaw- 
ney, 5136-5141.  Poor  funds  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Jamaica ;  greatest  portion  of  appli- 
cants are  white  persons,  Simpson  5918-^920. 
Witness  has  always  understood  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poor  funds  arc  expended 
upon  whites,  Wildman  8227. 

Population,  1 .  Carraccas.  2.  St.  Domingo. 
3.  Jamaica. 

1.  Carraccas,  Proportions  of  white  and 
slave  population,  Fleming  2695. 

2.  DomingOf  St.  Increase  of  population, 
Fleming  2728.  Since  the  emancipation  of 
negroes  in  Hayti  population  has  decreased, 
Shand  7045. 

3.  Jamaica.  Increase  of  free  blacks  and 
maroons,  Taylor  236.  Causes  of  free  per- 
sons increasing,  while  the  negroes  decrease, 
240-243.  Causes  of  increase  or  diminution 
of  negroes  upon  different  estates,  Shand 
7024-7029,  7042.  Population  in  Jamaica 
has  decreased,  but  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  there  will  be  an  increase,  7047-7049, 
Explanation  concerning  papers,  prepared  by 
witness  at  the  instigation  of  the  i^ent  for 
Jamaica,  relative  to  the  population  of  estates 
in  Jamaica,  Amyat  7305.    In  examining  the 
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there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  Creole 
popalatioD,73l3.  Decrease  has  been  among 
Africans,  7315. 

Population  of  Jamaica  decreases,  TayUrr 
232.  Principally  on  sugar  estates,  233. 
Causes  of  the  decrease  of  population,  479- 
480,  486.  Population  would  increase  if 
people  were  exempt  from  night-work  and 
flogging,  507.  State  of  population  on  Mr. 
Wildman's  estates,  523.  Proportions  of 
vhite  and  coloured  population  in  Antigua, 
Lmnng  1920-1926.  Number  of  slaves  in 
the  island,  1927. 

Port  Royal  MountainSf  bad  character  of 
negroes  in  that  district,  Barry  800. 

Poultry.  Negroes  generally  allowed  to 
keep  poultry  on  estates,  Duncan  1449 ;  Scott 
5050.  Negroes  have  complHined  that  over- 
seers have  taken  their  poultry,  Duncan  1451. 

Preaching,  Manner  in  wldch  witness 
touched  upon  doctrines  connected  with  the 
freedom  of  Christianity,  when  addressing 
slaves,  Kiiibb  3550-3555.  Witness  always 
abstained  from  using  exciting  texts,  3582, 
3683.  Witness  always  preached  that  onan- 
cipntion  should  not  be  the  result  of  rebellion, 
3792.  Exhortation  of  witness  to  slaves  to 
return  to  their  work  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  3903-3909.  Extract  of  a 
sermon  preached  by  witness  1824  on  the 
duties  of  slaves,  Young  6239. 

Prisoners,  Witness  desired  to  examine 
prisoners,  and  informed  that  if  any  slave 
will  divulge  that  which  may  lead  to  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  rebellion,  every  effort  shall 
be  made  to  have  his  life  spared,  Knibb  3847. 
Copy  of  examinations  taken,  3870,  3884- 
3886.  Improbability  of  Mr.  Miller  sanc- 
tioning Mr.  Knibb  in  examining  prisoners 
during  the  rebellion,  Baker  7359,  7494, 
7496  ;  Dignum  8482.  Statement  that  Mr. 
M'Intvre  could  not  see  the  prisoners  without 
having  a  sword  on,  untrue,  Baker  7576. 
Pree  access  allowed  to  negroes  after  con- 
demnation,  7579. 

Protector  of  Slaves,  Salary  and  nature  of 
the  office,  'Dignum  7606-7617.  Duty  of 
protector  as  to  defence  of  slaves,  8518-8523. 

Provisions.    Markets  partly  supplied  with 
provisions    by   negroes,    Taylor  357,  360; 
Williams    4425.    There    is  never  any  de- 
ficiency of  provisions  ;  negroes  sell  theirs 
at  a  considerable  profit,    Taylor  384,  385. 
No  complaints  among  negroes  as  to  food, 
Duncan  1421.     Negroes  generally  sell  their 
extra  provisions  at  market  on  a  Sunday, 
Thmrp  2061.     Price    of  meat  in    Jamaica 
12d.,    in  Hayti   2d.,   Fleming  3754.     Fact 
of  slaves  raising  provisions  no  proof  that 
they  would,  if  emancipated,  endure  the  la- 
bour  requisite    for   cultivating  an  estate, 
Williams  4541.     Many  negroes  possess  con- 
siderable    sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
their  provisions,    Scott  5048.     Vast  quan- 
tities of  food  are    annually  imported  from 
America,  with  which  planters  supply  their 
elavea    in    case    of  drought    or     scaxcii^ 
Seatt  5159,  5160,     Value  of  proviaioiia  an- 


nually furnished  to  negroes,  Simpson  5724- 
5730.  Assistance  which  negroes  receive 
from  their  masters  in  conveying  their  pro- 
visions to  market,  5931.  See  Shand^s 
Evidence. 

Provision  Grounds,  1.  Generally.  2. 
Emancipation.  3.  Interference  of'  Over- 
seers. 

1.  GeneraUy,  Nature  of  negroes  provi- 
sions and  labour  bestowed  upon  their  grounds 
Taylor  300 ;  Scott  4941.  Provisions  usually 
raised  by  negroes  on  their  grounds,  Taylor 
307.  Extent  and  nature  of  land  usually 
allotted  to  negroes,  323-331.  Cultivation 
of  yams  and  cocoas,  332-335.  Time  em- 
ployed by  slaves  in  cultivating  their  grounds, 
342-349  ;  Scott  4944  ;  Simpson  5471,  5610. 
Are  the  means  by  which  slaves  gain  their 
subsistence,  Barry  769.  Articles  generally 
raised,  772, 1053-1056.  General  excuse  of 
negroes  on  Sunday  was  their  necessity  for 
attending  their  provision  grounds,  Duncan 
1377.  Indispensably  necessary  for  negroes 
to  devote  their  Sundays  to  their  provision 
grounds,  1378,  1384.  Labour  of  negroes  in 
their  provision  grounds,  1441.  Time  now 
allowed  slaves  sufficient  for  raising  food, 
but,  by  the  present  arrangement,  they  are 
deprived  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  1454. 
Custom  in  Demerara  and  Barbadoes  as  to 
provision  grounds,  Austin  2379,  2380. 

Law  allows  twenty-six  days  holidays,  bat 
negroes  generally  have  every  Saturday, 
Scott  4944;  Simpson  5471.  Time  allowed 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  generally  eio- 
ployed  in  working  in  their  gardens,  Scott 
4967.  Negroes  consider  their  grounds  as 
much  their  own  property  as  the  owners 
consider    their    estates,     5093 ;      Simpson 

5562.  Great  difficulty  would  occur,  in 
the  event  of  emancipation,  in  making 
negroes  give  up  their  grounds,  Scott  5095- 
5098.  Negroes  not  only  cultivate  suf- 
ficient for  their  own  support,  but  supply  all 
the  markets  in  the  island,  Simpson  5557. 
Negroes  could  not  comprehend  the  idea  of 
paying  rent   for  their    pi  o vision    grounds, 

5563.  Provision  grounds  allotted  on  wit- 
ness's estate  of  Killets  in  Clarendon,  Shand 
6403.  Cultivation  of  yams,  com  and  plain- 
tain,  6398.  Quantity  of  land  which  a  slave 
and  his  family  can  cultivate,  and  produce 
thereof,  Simpson  6681-5717.  Labour  requi- 
site for  tilling  negro  provision  groqnds, 
^land  6936.  Diffii  rent  cultivation  necessary 
on  different  estates,  6946.  Opinion  of 
slaves  as  to  the  tenure  of  their  provision 
grounds,  Wildman  7813.  Customary  ar- 
rangement with  slaves  on  removing  them 
from  one  estate  to  another,  7821. 

2.  Emancipation,  Objection  to  the  allot- 
ment of  provision  grounds  in  part  payment 
of  emancipated  slaves.  Cooper  1633,  1634. 
Slaves  might  hold  their  provision  grounds  at 
a  reasonable  rent,  or  by  payment  of  labour, 
Thorp  2168-2170.  Opinion  of  witness  that 
t\ve  ^T^tA.  \)Qdy  of  negroes  in  Jamaica  would 
\i«  GOUteivXfi^  lo  «ii^^^  \A  c^si^^x<(«.l«  sugar 
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properties  upon  receiving  their  grounds 
without  paying  rent  for  the  lahour  thej  gave, 
€213,  S214.  If  emancipated  slaves  were 
put  in  possession  of  their  provision  grounds, 
you  could  not  depend  on  their  labour  for 
cultivating  sugar,  Scott  5208, 5209.  If  duty 
were  paid  in  wages,  the  Island  would  be 
dependent  for  food  on  a  foreign  supply  and 
incur  the  risk  of  famine,  5210. 

3.  Interference  of  Overseer$,  There  are 
instances  of  overseers  taking  away  negroes' 
provision  grounds,  Duncan  1477,  1478. 
Power  very  rarely  used,  1 480.  Bookkeepers 
and  drivers  are  obliged  to  look  after  negroes, 
or  they  would  neglect  to  work  properly  at 
their  provision  grounds,  Cooper  1610.  Not 
sufElcient  to  depend  upon  negroes  for  cul- 
tivating their  grounds,  1709.  Some  negroes 
will  labour  hard  for  themselves,  others  are 
obliged  to  be  looked  after  to  prevent  their 
neglecting  their  provision  grounds,  Scott 
5085.  Negroes  generally  require  urging  to 
attend  their  provision  grounds,  Simpson 
5950. 

Publication,  Bad  effects  on  negroes  of 
speeches  and  publications  from  this  country, 
Simpson  5575,  5576. 

Pyke,  John  Ford,  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Has  resided  in  Cuba,  6759.  Has 
been  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  6761- 
6763.  Has  no  information  on  the  subject 
of  free  labour,  6764.  Nor  any  knowledge 
of  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  6769.  Nor  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  as  to  compulsory 
manumission,  6770. 

Rattoons,    In  some  estate  crops  depend 
entirely  upon  rattoons,  which  spares  cane 
bole  digging,  Taylor  405,  406.     Proportion 
egulated  by  quality  of  land,  415. 

Registry  of  Slaves.  See  Amyot's  Evi- 
dence, 7926-7938. 

Religious  Instruction,  See  Barry's  Evi- 
dence, 800  to  1293.  Effect  of  religious  educa- 
tion and  the  spread  of  Christianity  on 
slaves,  Duncan  1394-1404, 1416-1418.  Op- 
position by  planters  to  religious  instruction 
fiercer  than  ever,  1519,  1738.  Catechetical 
instruction  quite  ine£&cient  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  religious  and  moral  knowledge, 
Thorp  2122,  2123.  Consequence  of  religi- 
ous knowledge  being  conveyed  to  the  head 
and  not  to  the  heart;  probable  effect  on 
slaves,  2163,  2165.  Less  likely  to  make 
slaves  discontented  with  their  present  state, 
than  a  moral  and  literary  education,  2216, 
2217.  In  consequence  of  religious  instruc- 
tion they  became  a  moral  set  of  people, 
Morgan  3125. 

Religious  instruction  cannot  at  present  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  negroes  to  attend  to  it,  Morgan 
3127.  In  many  of  the  islands  no  objection 
is  made  to  the  instruction  of  slaves,  3130. 
Number  of  witness's  congregation  who 
could  read,  Knibb  3541,  Desire  of  lettered 
knowledge  much  on  the  increase,  3542. 
Desire  of  acquiring  knowledge  greatly  in- 
creased since  the  rebellion,  3545.     Manner 


in  which  witness  touched  upon  doctrines 
connected  with  the  freedom  of  Christianity 
when  addressing  slaves,  3550-3555.  Sus- 
picions of  negroes  as  to  motives  of  masters  ; 
witness  has  been  warned  by  blacks  to  keep 
his  own  chapel  and  away  from  overseers, 
3976. 

The  same  facilities  were  nut  afforded  in 
Jamaica,  Morgan  3134-3136.  In  case  of 
freedom  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from 
the  religious  portion  of  the  slaves,  3197. 
In  the  present  condition  of  slaves  in  Jamaica 
religious  instruction  could  not  be  adminis- 
tered to  a  proper  extent,  3207.  Slaves  in 
Jamaica  are  prevented  from  attending  places 
of  religious  worship,  3210.  State  of  religious 
instruction  when  witness  first  visited  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  S^man  6191.  Support 
given  to  religious  instruction  by  the  most 
respectable  part  of  the  community  in  Ja- 
maica, 6192.  The  lowest  society  were  those 
from  whom  the  greatest  obstruction  was  . 
received,  6192. 

Value  of  slaves  increased  by  instruction, 
Hanhey  4567;  Simpson  5596,  5599-5603; 
Wildman  7760.  .  When  instructed  they  have 
become  more  obedient  and  more  tranquil, 
Hankey  4572.  If  a  reasonable  ground  of 
the  hope  of  liberty  were  held  out  to  negroes, 
and  religious  instructions  were  given  at  the 
same  time,  the  end  would  be  salutary,  4657. 
Value  of  religious  instructions  to  slaves  in 
their  present  situation,  Hankey  4667 ;  Wild' 
man  7660-7764,  7781.  Great  hostility  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves, 
among  a  considerable  body  of  proprietors 
in  the  West  Indies,  Hankey  4679.  Indis- 
position to  religious  instruction  on  the  part 
of  planters  greatly  decreasing,  4687.  Owing 
to  the  general  amelioration  in  the  character 
of  those  instructed,  4688.  Should  be  ex- 
tended among  negroes,  Scott  bSSl,  Anxiety 
of  planters  generally,  that  their  slav^ 
should  receive  religious  instruction,  Simpson 
5604,  5645,  5646,  5866-6875.  Planters 
have  generally  encouraged  religion  among 
slaves,  Shand  7200,  7207.  Fondness  of 
negroes  for  religious  instruction  cannot  be 
eradicated,  Wildman  7770.  Oral  instruction 
quite  insufEicient  for  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  7775,  7776.  And  the  organ  by 
which  it  is  administered  quite  incompetent, 
7776,  7779.  Nature  of  instruction,  which 
is  oral,  given  by  the  island  curates,  by  which 
no  benefit  can  be  derived,  8007-8015,  8021. 
W^ith  proper  religious  instruction,  no  danger 
in  emancipation  ;  at  present  it  would  be  the 
destruction  of  the  people  and  the  island, 
2097. 

Bahamas :  Moral  state  of  black  population 
in  Bahamas  better  than  in  any  islands  except 
Bermuda,  Fleming  2838.  Their  superior 
condition  attributable  to  religious  knowledge 
as  bearing  upon  the  moral  character  of  the 
slave  population,  284  )-2842. 

Cuba :  Pains  taken  by  Spanish  planters  to 
inculcate  religious  discipline,  2587. 
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preaching  were  allowed  in  tlie  house  of  the 
president  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assemblj,  Morgan  3130,  3131. 

ReUgwus  Negroes.  Number  possessed  with 
sufficient  intellect  to  become  religious  teach- 
ers, Barrg  1313.  Love  of  tlie  King  gene- 
rally by  fdl  negroes  who  are  attached  to  the 
Wealeyan  sect,  Duncan  1576.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  slaves  in  Antigua  attend  some  place 
of  religious  worship,  Loving  1980.  Num- 
ber generally  attending  witness's  church ; 
general  appearance  of  cleanliness  among 
the  congregation.  Thorp  ^2084-2090.  Effect 
of  religion  on  the  minds  of  slaves,  Young 
6267.  Excitement  likely  to  be  created  in 
the  minds  of  slaves  by  the  destruction  of 
their  chapels  and  the  ill-treatment  of  their 
ministers,  6269.  Devotion  of  several  ne- 
groes to  the  cause  of  religion,  6333.  Fit- 
ness of  religious  negroes  for  freedom,  6335. 

Retolutions  ofthg  Hotise  of  Comrwms.  Had 
the  plans  of  1823  been  acceded  to  on  the 
part  of  the  planters,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced no  bad  effect  at  all,  Duncan  1580. 
Probabilities  of  insurrection  if  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  House  be  not  carried  into 
effect,  Fleming  3445,  2446.  Opposition  of 
planters  to  these  resolutions  being  carried 
into  effect,  Duncan  1576.  Knowledge  of 
free  blacks  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1823,  and  consequent  informa- 
tion of  slaves  on  the  subject,  Thorpe  2133, 
2134.  Effect  of  the  resolutions  of  1823  on 
the  negro  population  of  Barbadoes,  Austin 
2228.  Witness  left  England  expecting  to 
find  the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons 
carried  inco  effect,  Fleming  2896.  Effect 
which  might  have  been  produced  had  the 
resolutions  of  1823  been  zealously  carried 
into  effect,  WildmanQ160, 

Resolutions  of  Missionaries  at  Kingston, 
Resolutions  complimentary  to  magistrates, 
passed  by  Wesleyans  at  Kingston,  Barry 
1145.  Not  the  act  of  Missionaries  gene- 
rally, 1149.  Copy  of  resolutions  passed  by 
missionaries  at  a  meeting  held  at  Kingston, 
1824.  1165.  Copy  of  resolutions  of  com- 
mittee in  this  country  on  receiving  reso- 
lutions from  Jamaica,  1166.  Explanation 
of  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption,  by  a 
body  of  Wesleyan  preachers,  of  resolutions 
.  expressing  their  opinion  as  to  the  state  of 
slavery  in  Jamaica,  and  its  consistency  with 
Christianity,  Duncan  1522-1528, 1536-1572. 
Copy  of  resolutions  sent  to  witness,  1754. 

Explanations  concerning  resolutions 
passed  by  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  6  Sept., 
1824,  Barr^  1168-1199;  Shipman  6042. 
Names  of  missionaries  who  protested  against 
the  resolutions  before  they  were  published, 
6060,  6152.  Particular  parts  protested 
against  by  Mr.  Duncan,  6061.  Disappro- 
bation of  witness  of  the  strong  expressions 
used  in  these  resolutions,  6070.  Under  the 
influence  of  extreme  anxiety  witness  signed 
the  resolutions,  6071,  6086.  Letter  from 
Mr.  de  la  Beche  on  the  subject,  6074. 
Part  witness  took  in  preparing  the  ofiginiKl 


resolutions,  6081.  Cause  of  the  solemn 
disclaimer  of  all  connexion  with  the  African 
institution,  6131-6136.  Apprehensions  en- 
tertained by  missionaries  at  the  time  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  6139,  6174,  6175, 
6178,  6179.  Names  of  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionaries there  at  the  time,  6148.  Evidence 
concerning  resolutions  adopted  by  Wes- 
leyan missionaries  at  Kingston,  1824,  Young 
6029,6277-6311. 

Rice,  Nature  of  rice  plantations  and  the 
labour  of  negroes  iu  cultivating  them,  Ogden 
4840.  Rice  cannot  be  cultivated  by  white 
people,  4843.  Effect  of  the  introduction  of 
machinery  on  the  preservation  of  life,  in 
saving  negroes  from  pounding  rice  by  hand, 
Meir  5546. 

Rowley,  Vice- Admiral,  Sir  C.  (Analysis 
of  his  Evidence.)  Commanded  on  the  West 
Indian  station,  1820-1823,  7650.  Estates 
visited  by  witness,  7652.  No  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  West  Indians  to  prevent 
strangers  visiting  estates,  7653.  Good 
management  of  hospitals  on  estates,  and  of 
the  children,  7654.  Opportunities  of  wit- 
ness of  visiting  estates  when  no  prior  pre* 
paration  could  have  been  made,  7655. 
Instances  in  witness's  experience  of  negroe^» 
refusing  their  freedom,  {ireferring  to  remain 
slaves,  7658.  Negroes  in  a  far  more  civil- 
ized condition  now  than  formerly,  7659. 
Negro  population  much  better  off  than  the 
free  labourers  of  this  or  any  country,  7660, 
7661 .  No  greater  state  of  demoralization  in 
Jamaica  than  in  other  countries,  -  7662. 
Perfectly  impossible  to  work  hard  in  a  tro- 
pical climate,  when  the  people  can  live  well 
without  it,  7664,  7665.  Exertions  of  ne- 
groes if  emancipated  would  depend  on  the 
possibility  of  making  them  require  artificial 
wants,  7667,  7668.  Witness  never  saw  any 
thing  during  his  residence  in  the  West 
Indies  to  impress  his  mind  that  the  treat- 
ment of  negroes  was  cruel,  7675. 

Number  of  lashes  allowed  to  be  inflicted 
by  overseers,  7682.  Relative  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  apprentices 
in  this,  7685-7691.  The  labouring  *lavein 
Jamaica  is  generally  a  more  desirable  situ- 
ation than  the  labourer  of  this  country  or 
any  other,  7708.  There  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient excitement  to  slaves  to  work  for 
wages,  7714.  They  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently prepared,  7715.  Logwood  cut  at 
St.  Lucia  from  the  extra  labour  hours  of 
slaves,  7714.  Negroes  at  witness's  house 
have  worked  extra  hours  for  additional  pay, 
7720.  Reasons  why  witness  would  prefer 
being  bom  a  slave,  to  a  labourer  in  this 
country,  7724.  Negroes  are  an  extremely 
cheerful  race,  7724-7726.  W^itness  nerer 
saw  the  cart  whip  made  use  of  except  in  one 
instance,  7727.  Description  uf  the  whip 
used  in  negro  gangs,  7728.  Which  is  a  very 
cruel  whip,  7732.  Weight  to  be  given  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Shand  and  Mr.  Simpson, 
11M-1T36,     Who  are  two  of  the  best  wit- 
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Rural  Code,  Severity  of  the  Rural  Code 
of  St.  Domingo,  to  enforce  labour,  Barry 
1091-1093.  Nature  of  the  Code  Rural*; 
there  is  no  compulsory  labour,  Sutherland^ 
2967,  2968.  ' 

Sabtfath,  If  negroes  deroted  the  Sabbath 
to  rest  they  could  not  maintain  their  fa- 
milies, Taylor  210;  Barry  797.  Causes 
which  prevent  slaves  from  constant  attend- 
ance on  religious  service,  746.  Necessity 
for  negroes  to  work  on  a  Sabbath,  778,  797. 
General  excuse  of  negroes  not  attending 
divine  worship,  was  their  necessary  attend- 
ance on  provision  grounds,  Duncan  1377. 
Indispensably  necessary  for  negroes  to  work 
on  a  Sunday,  1378.  Attendance  at  church 
of  negroes,  once  a  month  a  fair  average, 
1378.  Necessary  that  they  should  employ 
their  Sabbatli  on  their  provision  grounds, 
1384.  Slaves  not  able  to  attend  chapel  and 
bring  provisions  to  market,  1443.  Slaves 
must  work  at  all  times,  Sundays  not  ex- 
cepted, to  obtain  their  subsistence.  Cooper 
1606.  ]3iscontent  which  evinced  itself 
among  the  slaves  when  the  Sabbath  was 
taken  from  them,  Loving  1942.  Owing  to 
this  country  desiring  tl\e  markets  on  that  day 
should  be  abolished,  1947.  UiflBculty  which 
occurred  to  witness  on  the  subject  of  la- 
bouring on  the  Sabbath  ;  instructions  from 
liome  committee  not  to  interfere,  Knibb 
3589-3592.  Very  little  used  as  a  working- 
day,  Scott  4947.  Sabbath  markets  gradually 
being  done  away  with ;  habit  of  negroes  to 
attend  church  after  market,  Simpson  5609. 
On  the  existing  system  it  is  impossible  for 
slaves  to  employ  Sunday  in  religious  in- 
struction, Wildman  7922. 

Sacrament.  Distinctions  between  black 
and  wliite  persons  at  the  altar,  on  taking  tl^ 
sacrament,  long  since  abolished,  Simpson 
6028. 

Salterns  Hill,  Destruction  of  the  chapel  at 
Salter's  Hill,  Knibb  4016. 

Savannah'le-Mar,  Evidence  concerning 
tlie  violation  of  fourteen  women,  by  the 
slaves,  during  the  late  rebellion,  William^ 
4237,  4454. 

Schools.  In  1816  very  few  Sunday  schools; 
in  1831  there  were  a  great  many,  Taylor 
583.  Large  bodies  of  slaves  frequent 
Sunday  schools,  583.  Parishes  where  adult 
negroes  form  the  greatest  proportion,  587, 
588.  Schools  at  St.  Thomas,  587,  At 
Morant  Bay  and  Port  Antonio,  588.  At 
iJuff  Day,  Anotta  Bay,  Falmouth,  Lucea, 
and  Savannah.  le-.Mar,  Hanover,  and  West- 
moreland, 589.  In  1816  not  a  Sunday 
school  in  Jamaica,  nor  a  negro  who  could 
read,  674.  State  of,  in  St.  Thomas-in-the- 
Vale,  Bany  731,  741-752,  758.  Some  in- 
stances in  which  planters  have  evinced  no 
objection  to  Sunday  schools;  others  have 
objected,  1141,  1142-1144.  Opposition  by 
planters  caused  by  institution  of  Sunday 
schools  in  which  the  slaves  are  taught  to 
read,  Duncan  1748,  1798.  Schools  on  Mr. 
Iluggin's  estate   at  Nevis,    WUliams  4483. 


Abuse  with  which  witness  was  met  for  at- 
tempting to  introduce  schools  on  his  estate, 
Wildman  8046. 

Wesleyan  :  Some  of  the  Wesleyan  schools 
vexy  efEicient,  numbers  of  pupils  can  read, 
Ban-y  763.  The  only  day  school  is  in 
Kingston,  764.  Number  and  state  of, 
111  1-1134.  Manner  in  which  schools  are 
maintained  independent  of  funds  derived 
from  the  Wesleyan  methodists,  1135.  State 
of  schools  in  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas-in- 
the- East;  alterations  made  by  witness, 
Duncan  1328.  Attended  sometimes  by  adult 
negroes,  1329.  Places  at  which  witness 
had  schools  under  his  supervision,  1339. 
School  at  Kingston,  1341-1349.  An  old 
African  woman,  aged  eighty,  learned  to 
read,  1350. 

Scott,  Rcbert,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence,  ji 
Is  a  proprietor  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
4934.  And  resided  there  from  1802  to 
1826,  4935.  Nature  and  extent  of  provision 
grounds  attached  to  the  different  plantations 
for  negroes,  4941.  Law  allows  twenty-six 
days'  holidays,  but  negroes  generally  have 
every  Saturday,  4944.  Sunday  is  very  little 
used  now  as  a  working  day,  4947.  Dis- 
tances to  which  negroes  have  to  travel  to 
market,  4949.  Allowances  of  clothes  and 
provisions  to  negroes,  4955.  Negroes  begin 
to  work  at  daylight ;  have  time  allowed  for 
breakfast  and  dinner,  4962.  Food  of  ne- 
groes, 4965.  The  time  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  generally  employed  in 
working  in  their  gardens,  4967.  In  the 
evening  they  employ  from  nine  to  eleven  at 
supper,  4972.  Nature  of  night-work ; 
manner  in  which  gangs  are  divided  into 
spells,  4973.  White  people  on  the  estates 
are  deprived  of  rest  more  than  the  slaves, 
4989.  Cane  hole  digging  and  manufac- 
turing sugar  cannot  go  on  together,  4996. 
Process  of  the  manufacture  from  the  cutting 
the  cane  till  the  sugar  is  in  the  boilii^- 
house,  4999.  Canes  must  be  manufactured 
forty-eight  hours  after  cutting,  or  they 
would  spoil,  5000.  Consequence  of  .  la-' 
bourers  striking  work  during  process  would 
be  the  total  loss  of  the  sugar  under  manu- 
facture, 5001.  Notwithstanding  the  la- 
bour, negroes  are  most  healtliy  during  crop- 
time;  hospitals  being  frequently  shut  at 
that  period,  5017. 

Cane  hole  digging  upon  an  average  oc- 
cupies about  two  months  in  the  year,  upon 
the  estates  called  planting  estates,  5031. 
Persons  chosen  for  drivers  are  generally 
those  of  the  best  character  upon  the  estate, 
5033.  Manner  in  which  tliey  coerce  slaves 
to  labour,  5038.  General  state  of  slaves  in 
Jamaica  is  much  better  than  what  the  people  of 
this  country  have  any  idea  of,  5047.  Many 
negroes  acquire  considerable  sums  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  their  provisions,  5048.  All 
negroes  are  allowed  to  keep  pigs  and  poultry, 
5050.  Slaves  who  possess  most  proj)erty 
are  the  best  and  most  easily  managed,  5052. 
And  we  «ivi^^^  TSi'o^V \\i'i»a\xtfsvia»', ^^^ .  ^^ 
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emancipated  slaves  ever  hire  themselves  on 
an  estate,  except  as  a  tradesman,  ^55. 
Negroes  have  claims  on  parish  relief  in  Ja- 
maica; in  Trelawney  the  poor  rates  vary 
from  jf  1500  to  ^2000  a  year,  6058.  The 
contingencies  of  this  parish  were  about  from 
^6000  to  ^7000  a  year,  5061.  Witness 
has  seen  punishments  inflicted  on  slaves 
which  he  disapproved  of,  but  not  very  fre- 
quently, 5067.  With  a  slave  population 
managers  of  estates  are  obliged  to  use 
coercion,  5068.  Women  are,  generally 
speaking,  much  worse  to  manage  than  the 
men,  5071.  Impossibility  of  substituting 
the  authority  of  the  magistrate  for  that  of  the 
master  in  enforcing  labour,  5075.  Task- 
work performed  better  by  negroes  than 
time-work,  5077.  Some  negroes  will  la- 
bour hard  for  themselves,  others  are  obliged 
to  be  looked  after  to  prevent  their  neglecting 
their  provision  grounds,  5085.  Up  to  1836 
the  habits  of  negroes  were  cheerful ;  the 
late  events  in  Jamaica  have  proved  that  they 
are  no  longer  contented,  5088,  5089. 

Negroes  consider  their  provision  grounds 
as  much  their  own  property  as  the  owners 
consider  their  estates,  6093.  And  great 
difficulty  would  occur  in  the  event  of  eman- 
cipation, in  making  negroes  give  up  these 
grounds,  5095-5097,  5098.  Arrangements 
usually  made  on  removing  slaves  from  one 
estate  to  another,-  as  to  their  houses  and 
provision  grounds ,  5099-5 1 06.  Slaves  when 
sold  off  estates  which  are  broken  up,  always 
sold  in  families ;  the  law  prevents  their  se- 
paration, 5123.  Manner  in  which  jobbing 
gangs  are  fed,  when  distant  from  home, 
5129.  Negroes,  generally  speaking,  know 
the  use  of  money  very  well,  5133.  Ex- 
penses of  white  persons  out  of  poor  rates  as 
proved  b}  Returns  from  the  parish  clerk  of 
Trelawney,  5136-5141.  Slaves  may  some- 
times be  seized  and  sold  for  taxes,  but 
generally  such  seizures  may  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of*^  legally  manimiizing,  5147-5156. 
Embarrassed  state  of  West  India  property 
'  will  affect  the  comfort  of  slaves,  5158.  Vast 
quantities  of  food  are  annually  imported 
from  America,  with  which  planters  supply 
their  slaves  in  case  of  drought  or  scarcity, 
6159,  5160.  Many  slaves  know  the  value 
of  money  as  well  as  any  people  in  the 
world,  5164.  Slaves  cannot  suffer  hardship 
from  the  planter  extracting  more  work  than 
the  average  quantity ;  they  would  be  dis- 
contented, the  planter  would  gain  nothing, 
5170-5174.  Any  attempt  to  allow  negroes 
to  work  for  wages  would  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  6L79.  The  plain  way  of 
emancipating  slaves  is  to  indemnify  the  pro- 
prietors,, and  then  make  the  experiment, 
5182.  Opinion  of  witness  as  to  the  paper 
handed  in  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  manner  in 
which  an  estate  might  be  conducted  by  free 
labour,  5185. 

(Second  Examination.)  Corrections  of 
the  plan  for  free  labour  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  5187.     Cattle  principally  bied  u^u 


the  island;  they  import  also,  5196,  5199r 
5200.  On  the  whole,  witness  considers 
Mr.  Taylor's  plan  quite  chimerical,  5203. 
If  emancipated  slaves  were  put  in  possession 
of  their  grounds,  you  could  not  depend  upon 
their  labour  for  cultivation  of  sugar,  6208, 
5209.  1  f  on  the  contrary  they  were  paid  in 
wages,  the  island  would  be  dependant  for 
food  on  a  foreign  supply  and  run  the  risk  of 
famine,  5210.  The  great  bulk  of  provisions 
are  raised  by  negroes  belonging  to  plantations, 
52 1 2.  From  witness's  experience  he  should 
deem  negroes  would  not  work  for  wages,52 19. 
Conduct  of  Victor  Hughes  in  Guiana  and 
Guadaloupe  who  attempted  to  emancipate 
the  slaves,  5219.  Coffee  cannot  be  esta- 
blished except  in  a  virgin  soil,  5221.  If 
cultivation  of  sugar  were  to  cease,  the  land 
could  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  5222. 
Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  will  not  grow  in 
the  soil ;  no  grain  except  Guinea  com,  and 
in  Clarendon  they  grow  a  little  rice,  5231. 
Population  in  the  island  increases  where 
the  negroes  are  entirely  Creoles,  5234. 
During  the  Slave  Trade  the  principal  part 
imported  consisted  of  adults^  5240.  Price 
usually  paid  for  jobbing  gangs,  3«.  4d.  per 
head,  5212.  Out  of  which  the  owner  of 
the  gang  makes  a  profit,  5243.  Opinion  as 
to  the  labour  of  slaves  if  they  were  eman- 
cipated, 5246. 

Negroes  are  impatient  of  control  if  more 
is  exacted  from  them,  than  they  know  to  be 
their  duty ;  but  otherwise  they  are  easily 
managed,  5283.  A  police  could  not  be  well 
formed  of  persons  of  colour,  on  account  of 
the  jealousy  existing  between  them  and  the 
negroes,  5285.  Pimishment  of  slaves  much 
lessened  in  witness's  recollection,  5302. 
Formerly  the  clergy  paid  little  attention  to 
the  negroes;  change  for  the  better  caused 
by  the  appointment  of  the  bishop,  5307.  No^ 
child  can  work  at  all  till  after  nine  years 
old,  5315.  Management  of  stores  by  over- 
seers, 5323.  Superiority  of  Creoles  over 
Africans,  5329.  Religious  instruction  should 
be  extended  among  negroes,  5337.  Dangers 
of  over  education,  5338.  There  are  scarcely 
any  profits  from  West  India  estates ;  many 
estates  get  into  debt,  5345.  Caused  by 
over  production  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
5349.  Which  could  only  be  remedied  by 
reduction  of  duty,  and  consequent  increase 
of  consumption,  5355.  Property  would  be 
of  no  value  in  the  event  of  emancipation, 
5365.  Fondness  of  negroes  for  luxuries, 
5371.  Necessity  of  regular  importation  of 
stores  from  England,  5391.  Lumber  comes 
principally  from  America,  5399.  Diffi- 
culties o/^  establishing  money  payment  for 
wages  in  the  present  state  oi  the  currency, 
5401.  Cane  hole  digging  not  such  hard 
work  as  it  is  generally  thought ;  on  witness's 
estate  the  cane  hole  diggers  are  volunteers, 
5409.  Effect  on  sugar  cultivation  of 
changing  slave  for  free  labour,  5413.  State- 
m'^nt  concerning  the  distribution  of  negv9 
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Soottiih  Missionaries,  Number  of,  in  the 
island,  Barrif  1247.  State  of  the  Scottish 
Church  among  slaves  in  Jamaica,  Simpson 
5888-5892. 

Seasons,  From  September  to  Christmas  is 
the  sicklj  season  in  Jamaica,  Taphr  483. 

Sectarian  Ministers,  Reasons  why  they  are 
preferred  by  slaves  to  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Knibb  3950. 

Shand,  William,  (Analysis  of  his  £vi. 
dence.^  Has  resided  in  the  West  Indies, 
6SS8.  Number  of  negroes  in  charge  of 
witness  on  various  estates,  6394.  Pro- 
visions raised  by  negroes ;  fertility  of  the 
soil,  6398.  Provision  grounds  allotted  on 
witness's  estate  of  Killitts,  in  Clarendon, 
6403.  Situations  in  which  negroes  may 
find  intermediate  markets  without  proceeding 
to  towns,  6409,  6410.  Manner  in  which 
aged  persons  and  children,  before  they  are 
capable  of  providing  for  themselves,  are 
supported,  6411.  Drivers  are  selected  on 
account  of  possessing  greater  intelligence 
than  other  negroes,  and  being  capable  of 
directing  the  work,  6418.  Proportion  of 
night-work  which  falls  to  a  negro  during 
crop  -  time,  64 1 5 .  Nature  of  the  work  of  the 
spells  during  the  night,  6421.  Description 
of  field-work  going  on  during  crop-time, 
6423.  Cane  hole  digging  is  not  carried  on 
during  crop-time,  6425.  Negroes  look 
better  during  crop-time  than  any  other. 
6'I26.  Only  a  portion  of  the  estate  requires 
cane  hole  digging  at  the  same  time,  6427. 
Slaves  more  cheerful,  and  have  less  care 
about  them  than  labourers  in  this  country, 
6430.  They  are  more  contented,  and  better 
provided  for,  than  the  lower  class  of  people 
in  Scotland,  6431.  Great  mass  of  emanci- 
pated slaves  very  idle,  and  in  a  great 
measure  supported  by  slaves,  6432.  In- 
stance of  unwillingness  of  slaves  to  be  eman- 
cipated, 6438.  Witness  never  knew  an 
emancipated  negro  work  in  the  fields,  6439. 
Nor  any  instance  of  negroes  working  for 
wages,  6440.  Free  populations  living  at 
Above  Rocks,  live  very  much  by  pilfering 
the  neighbours  of  their  coffee,  6448. 

(Second  Examination. )  Labour  reqliisite 
for  tilling  negro  provision  grounds,  6936. 
Larger  proportions  of  negroes  do  not  raise 
provisions  for  sale,  6943.  Different  culti- 
vation appropriate  for  estates  in  various 
situations,  6946.  Season  most  unhealthy 
for  negroes  is  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
north  winds,  6955.  Less  mortality  during 
crop-time  than  any  other,  6960.  Preference 
of  witness  for  giving  instruction  to  negroes 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
6977.  Places  of  worship  have  been  very 
much  increased  in  Jamaica,  every  encou- 
ragement given  to  religion,  6987.  Task- 
work on  coffee  plantations  often  more  severe 
than  on  sugar  estates,  6992-6994.  Earnings 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  Hajrti  do  not 
exceed  75.  a  head  per  anniun,  6996.  Great 
hospitality  exercised  by  overseers  of  estates, 
7002.    Generally  speaking,  agents  manage 


property  better  than  principals  themselves^ 
7003-7005,  7009.  Great  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  slave  population, 
7010-7013.  But  emancipated  negroes  have 
in  no  instance  become  industrious  or  useful 
in  their  situation,  7014.  Employment  of 
witness  in  Jamaica  from  his  first  residence 
on  the  island,  7017-7020.  Witness  at 
present  holds  upwards  of  1200  slaves,  7021. 
Causes  of  the  increase  or  diminution  of  ne- 
groes upon  different  estates,  7024-7029, 
7042.  Since  the  emancipation  of  negroes 
in  Hayti,  population  has  decreased,  7045. 

Distinction  of  character  between  negroes 
of  different  countries  in  Africa,  7056.  Powers 
generally  entrusted  to  a  driver,  7059. 
Manner  in  which  gangs  of  slaves  are  hired 
to  work  in  the  West  Indies,  7063.  Holy- 
days  usually  allowed  negroes  in  Jamaica, 
7072.  Extent  to  which  provisions  might  be 
raised  in  Jamaica  for  the  service  of  the 
island,  7079-7083.  Habits  of  free  blacks ; 
their  disinclinations  to  labour,  7089-7102. 
Property  to  a  large  extent  frequently  held 
by  people  of  colour,  7115.  Very  small 
portion  of  which  has  been  acquired  by  their 
own  industry,  7120.  People  of  colour  have 
been  found  good  managers  on  small  pro- 
perties, 7122.  But  not  such  good  managers 
on  properties  as  Englishmen,  7125.  Pro- 
portion of  herrings  usually  given  among  ne- 
groes on  estates,  7149-71^8.  Lands  seldom 
let  on  lease  in  Jamaica,  instance  of  witness 
under  peculiar  circumstances  letting  land 
for  Lord  Carrington,  7 160-7 165 .  Difference 
between  attempting  to  let  pens  on  lease  and 
sugar  estates,  7168  7176.  Planters  gene- 
rally have  encouraged  religion  among  slaves, 
7200,  7207.  Belief  of  witness  that  many 
missionaries  extort  money  from  the  slaves, 
7221-7224.  And  preach  in  an  objection- 
able manner,  7231.  Willingness  with  which 
information  is  given  on  estates  in  J  amaica 
to  persons  inquiring,  7238.  Strangers 
might  go  into  negroes'  houses,  7239. 

In  the  present  state  of  slaves  they  could 
not  be  managed  without  a  whip,  or  some 
means  such  as  a  whip,  7250,  7256.  Partly 
owing  to  the  excitement  k^t  up  by  the  in- 
terference of  persons  in  this  country  between 
slaves  and  masters,  7253,  7254-7262. 
Growth  of  indigo  in  Jamaica,  7275.  Man- 
ner in  which  slaves  whom  witness  moved 
from  one  estate  to  another  were  provided 
with  provision  grounds,  7282.  Distinction 
between  the  Guinea  negro  and  the  Creole, 
7295.  Provision  for  the  clergy  by  the  parishes 
of  Jamaica,  7297.  Dangerous  consequences 
which  might  result  from  the  want  of  proper 
cultivation  in  case  of  hurricane,  7299. 

(Third  examination.)  Estimate  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  hypothetical  scheme  of  free  labour, 
according  to  the  present  rate  of  hire  in  Jam- 
aica, 8299. 

Sharpe,  Samuel,  The  negro  who  planned 
the  rebellion  has  since  been  taken  and  execu- 
ted, Knibb  3806.  Plot  formed  by  Sharpe, 
3890. 
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Shipman,  "Rev,  John,  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Explanations  concerning  resolu- 
tions passed  bj  missionaries  in  Jamaica,  on 
6  Sept.  1834,  6042.  Names  of  missionaries 
who  protested  against  the  resolutions  before 
the  J  were  published,  6060.  Particular  parts 
protested  against  by  Mr.  Duncan,  6061, 
Disapprobation  of  witness  of  the  strong  ex- 
pressions in  these  resolutions,  6070.  Under 
the  influence  of  extreme  anxiety  witness 
signed  the  resolutions,  6071-6086.  Letter 
from  Mr.  De  la  Beche  on  the  subject,  6074. 
Part  witness  took  in  preparing  the  original 
resolutions,  6081.  Independence  of  mis- 
sionaries of  merchants  or  planters  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  6087,  6088.  Obstruc- 
tions offered  to  witness  from  magistrates  in 
the  exercise  of  his  religious  duties,  6102. 
At  the  time  of  witness's  arrival  in  the  island 
the  Wesleyan  chapel  had  been  shut  up  for 
nine  years,  6114.  Witness  has  experienced 
great  kindness  from  many  persons  in  Jamaica, 
and  great  opposition  from  others,  6122.  In- 
crease of  Wesleyan  Methodists  during  wit- 
ness's stay  in  ue  island  was  upwards  of 
8000,  more  than  four-sixths  of  whom  were 
slaves,  6126,  6127.  Slaves  of  Wesleyan 
pursuasion  were  in  no  state  of  excitement, 
or  more  dissatisfied  with  their  condition 
than  those  who  were  not  members  uf  the 
congregation,  6128. 

Causes  of  the  solemn  disclaimer  (in  Wes- 
leyan resolutions,  1824)  of  all  connexion 
with  the  African  Institution,  6131-6136. 
Apprehension  entertained  by  missionaries 
at  the  time  the  resolutions  were  passed, 
.^,,1824,  6148.  Names  of  \Vesleyan  mission- 
i£ries  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  1824,  6148. 
Names  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  reso- 
lutions, 6152.  Friendliness  of  mf^strates 
in  Trelawney  and  St.  Thomas-in-the-East, 
6168.  Fear  of  missionaries  that  excitement 
might  be  occasioned  against  them ;  that  im- 
pediments might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of 
their  preaching  and  teaching,  6174,  6175. 
Violence  of  resolutions  passed  at  parish 
meetings,  6178,  6179.  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a 
threatened  insurrection,  6180,  State  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  places  of  worship  in 
Jamaica  when  witness  first  went  to  the 
island,  6191.  Support  given  to  religious 
instruction  by  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  community  in  Jamaica,  6192.  The  low- 
est were  those  from  whom  the  greatest  ob- 
struction was  received,  6193. 

Shoes.  Negroes  generally  prefer  sandals, 
which  they  wear  when  it  is  necessary  to  walk 
a  great  distance,  Taylor  632. 

Sierra  Leone,  Conduct  of  negroes  removed 
during  the  American  war  to  ^e  settlement 
of  Sierra  Leone,  M'Gregor  8412-8424. 

Simpson,  James,    (Analysis  of  his    Evi- 
dence.) Manager  of  several  estates  in  Jam- 
aica, 5421.     Mr.  William  Taylor  a  partner 
in  the  house  for  some  years,  5429.    Reasons 
why  Mr,  Tayior  joined  the  house,  and  sub- 
sequentlf  withdrew  from  the  paTtnersbLip, 


5435.  Negroes  generally,  and  almost  uni- 
versally, would  be  indisposed,  as  far  as  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  is  concerned,  to  work  for 
wages,  5455.  Nature  of  the  land  called 
Cavaliers;  character  of  the  persons  who 
live  there,  5457.  Their  habits  of  life  do  not 
represent  an  establishment  of  emancipated 
persons  working  for  wages,  or  affording  an 
example  of  industrious  habits  to  negroes, 
5460.  District  called  Above  Rocks ;  habits 
of  the  free  inhabitants,  5461.  Emancipated 
slaves  never  offer  themselves  as  agricultural 
labourers  or  as  cultivators  of  sugar,  5467. 
Negroes  have  always  a  day  in  each  alternate 
week,  and  generally  other  days,  to  keep  their 
provision  grounds  in  order,  5471.  Working  on 
Sunday  a  matter  of  choice,  no  slave  is  obli- 
ged, 5472.  Negroes  never  have,  even  in 
crop-time,  so  little  as  six  hours  rest,  5473. 
Manner  in  which  night-work  is  performed 
during  crop-time,  5475.  Healthy  and  cheer- 
ftil  appearance  of  slaves  dui'ing  croi)-timp, 
5477.  Slaves  never  show  any  particular 
signs  of  exhaustion  on  returning  from  their 
labour,  5480.  Persons  of  all  descriptioDS 
are  welcome  on  estates ;  the  characteristic 
o£  the  island  is  universal  hospitalit}-,  5483, 
5484.  No  jealousy  whatever  as  to  stranger* 
making  inquiries,  5485.  Nature  of  cane 
hole  digging,  which  can  never  be  required 
for  the  whole  estate ;  difference  in  estate  as 
to  requiring  Cime  hole  digging,  5494.  Wit- 
ness decidedly  of  opinion  that  negroes  would 
not  work  for  wages,  5496.  On  account  of 
their  indolence,  5497,  Attempts  of  witness 
to  disuse  the  custom  of  the  whip,  5497. 

(Second  Examination.)  Libernlity  with 
which  white  persons  subscribed  towards 
building  chapels  in  Jamaica  ;  unfairness  of 
attributing  bud  motives ;  Wesleyan  chujiels 
frequently  subscribed  for  to  a  large  amount. 
5548-5554.  Negroes  not  only  cultivate 
sufficient  for  their  own  sui)port,  but  supply 
all  the  markets  in  the  island,  5557.  Great 
sufficiency  of  clothing  received  by  negroes. 
5558.  Property  possessed  by  them  often  to 
a  large  amount,  5558.  Their  i)roperty  alwajrs 
perfectly  respected,  5559.  Great  caution 
used  in  remunerating  the  slightest  damage 
done  to  slaves'  property,  5559.  Negroes 
consider  the  ground  allotted  to  them  as  their 
own  property,  5562.  Negroes  could  not 
comprehend  the  idea  of  paying  rent  for  their 
provision  grounds,  5563.  Impracticability 
of  any  scheme  for  renting  lands  to  negroes 
and  paying  wages  for  labour,  5564.  Impos- 
sibility of  forming  a  police  corps  of  coloured 
persons  to  coerce  blacks  ;  animosity  between 
the  colours,  5567,  5568.  No  plan  of  paying 
wages  for  labour  is  feasible,  5569.  Any 
scheme  of  a  stipendiary  magistracy  utterly 
impracticable  and  impossible,  5571.  ^o 
proposition  of  Mr.  Taylor's  plan  possible, 
5573.  Bad  effect  on  the  contented  negroes 
of  speeclies  and  publications  from  this  conn- 
try,  5575,  5576.  Missionaries  ;  from  their 
inteicourae  with  slaves,  cannot  form  correct 
\^Q«A  oi  V\i«wt  c^vn^Xjet,  b^'l^.      ^Q  reluc* 
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tanoe  on  the  part  of  negroes  to  have  their 
houses  visited  by  white  persons,  5580.  Dri- 
vers are  invariably  chosen  on  account  of 
their  good  characters,  and  are  never  con- 
tinued in  their  situation  if  disliked  by  ne- 
groes, 5581-5583.  Intelligence  of  negroes; 
many  capable  of  understandiDg  that  they  are 
working  for  themselves  as  well  as  their  mas- 
ters, 5587,  5588.  Negroes  generally  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  work  for  wages,  5590. 

Emancipation  could  not  now  take  place, 
consistent  with  the  cultivation  of  the  island, 
or  without  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
slaves,  5592,  5593,  5594.  Slaves  who  have 
received  religious  instruction  and  moral  edu- 
cation were  more  orderly  and  more  tempe- 
rate and  have  acquired  great  superiority 
over  others,  5595,  5596.  Exemplary  con- 
duct of  some  missionaries;  objectionable 
preaching  of  others,  5599-5603.  Anxiety 
of  planters  and  proprietors  generally,  that 
their  slaves  should  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion, 5604.  Sunday  markets  are  gradually 
being  done  away  with ;  habit  of  negroes  to 
atteud  church  after  market,  5609.  Time 
given  to  slaves  to  till  their  provision  grounds, 
.^610.  Description  of  pioperty  possessed 
by  slaves,  5612.  System  by  which  slaves 
who  belong  to  persons  without  lands  hire 
themselves  out,  accounting  to  their  owner 
for  a  specific  sum  agreed  on,  5617-5627. 
Negroes  never  hire  themselves  out  for  field- 
labour,  5628.  Result  of  those  gangs  which 
arc  hired  out  by  masters  seldom  profitable ; 
generally  a  loss,  5629.  Slaves  who  are 
mechanics  and  work  are  obliged  on  account 
of  possessing  no  lands,  and  therefore  bear 
no  analogy  to  field  labourers,  5633, 5634. 

Disinclination  of  slaves  to  apply  them- 
selves to  work  continuously,  5641,  5642. 
When  possessed  of  a  little  money  they 
desist  from  work;  are  generally  idle  and 
dissolute,  5642.  Good  eflTect  of  religious 
and  moral  education,  5645.  Of  which  the 
planters  are  deeply  sensible,  5646.  Preva- 
lence of  religious  instruction  to  slaves,  5651. 
Kind  feelings  existing  between  white  peo- 
ple and  negroes,  5652.  Amounting  even  to 
familiarity,  5652.  A  stronger  feeling 
between  master  and  slave  than  between 
landlord  and  peasant  in  this  country,  5653. 
Tendency  of  the  negro  character  to  complain, 
5656.  Instance  of  serious  complaints  being 
made  against  an  overseer  of  an  estate  of  his 
attemj)ting  to  force  two  young  women  to 
comply  with  his  desires ;  such  attempts  at 
present  in  the  island  perfectly  impossible, 
5657,5658,5659. 

(Third  Examination.)  Willingness  of 
Magistrates  and  Attorney-General  to  follow 
up  any  complaints  of  slaves  or  missionaries, 
5660-5666.  Chimerical  nature  of  Mr. 
Taylor's  plan  for  carr3ring  on  an  estate  by 
free  labour,  5668.  Quantity  of  land  which 
a  slave  and  his  family  can  cultivate,  produce 
thereof,  5681-5717.  Value  in  money  of 
clothes  annually  furnished  to  negroes,  5718- 
5723.     Value  of  provisions  annually  fur- 


nished to  negroes,  5724,  5730.  Expense  of 
negroes,  5718,  5759.  Hire  of  a  jobbing 
slave,  5755.  Value  of  land  on  estates,  5758, 
5760-5763.  Cultivation  of  the  Hope  estote 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
5767-5788.  Opportunities  afforded  diffe- 
rent public  ofiicers  of  viewing  estates. 
Admiral  Fleming's  residence  in  the  island, 
5790-5799.  Reception  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
despatch,  1827,  stating  the  disallowance  of 
the  slave  law,  5800-5805.  Instructions 
given  by  Mr.  Cooper  to  the  negroes  on 
Georgia  estate,  5807,  5808.  Intercourse  of 
witness  with  estates,  5809-5825.  Varia- 
tions in  the  character  of  negroes  upon  diff- 
erent estates,  5826-5845.  Chimerical  nature 
of  Mr.  Taylor*s  schemes,  5849-6856.  Wit- 
ness gave  every  encouragement  to  marriage 
on  estates  under  his  care,  5857-5861 .  State 
of  christianitv  among  slaves  14  years  ago, 
5863.  Religious  instruction  has  been  given 
for  some  time  on  estates,  5866-5875.  Wit- 
ness has  no  objection  to  slaves  being  taught 
to  read,  5875-5886.  State  of  the  Scotch 
church  among  slaves  in  Jamaica,  5888-5892. 
System  on  which  jobbing  negroes  are  hired, 
idleness  of  the  negroes  generiiUy,  5896. 
Property  possessed  by  negroes,  5912-5914. 
Employment  of  emancipated  slaves,  5916. 
Poor  funds  in  the  parishes  in  Jamaica ; 
greatest  portion  of  applicants  are  white 
persons,  5918-5920,  So  long  as  negroes 
could  obtain  subsistence  in  any  way,  they 
would  not  cultivate  the  soil,  5927.  Negroes 
have  as  much  desire  for  the  luxuries  of  life 
as  other  men,  5929.  Assistance  which 
negroes  receive  from  their  masters  in  con- 
veying their  provisions  to  market,  5931 . 

Labour  of  sugar  cultivation,  5943-5949, 
5966-5969.  Negroes  generally  require 
urging  to  attend  their  provision  grounds, 
5950.  Slaves  cannot  be  considered  to  cul- 
tivate sugar  plantations  without  fear  of  coer- 
cion, 5952-5958.  Comparative  labour  of 
cane  hole  digging,  and  agricultural  work  in 
this  country,  5972-5974.  Periods  of  spells 
and  night  work,  5975-5987.  Facility  with 
which  estates  can  be  visited,  5988.  Conse- 
quences of  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  whip 
upon  the  Albion  estate,  5999.  Qualities  for 
which  drivers  are  selected,  6028.  Distinc- 
tions between  black  and  white  persons  at  the 
altar  on  taking  the  sacrament,  long  since 
abolished,  6028. 

Slaves,  1.  Attachment  of.  2.  Character. 
3.  Female.  4.  Habits  of  Life.  5.  Main- 
tenance. 6.  Possession  of  slaves  by  ne- 
groes. 7.  Property.  8.  Removal  of  slaves. 
1.  Attachment  to  their  homes  and  masters. 
Willing  to  bear  much  ill  treatment  rather 
than  move  from  their  habitations,  Taylor 
200,  201.  Instances  of  the  attachment 
shown  by  slaves  to  their  master,  during  the 
late  general  insurrection,  Barry  950.  Con- 
duct of  a  slave  upon  Weston  Favell  estate, 
Knibb  3312.  Of  a  slave  named  Barrett  on 
the  Oxford  estate,  3318.  On  the  Carlton 
estate,  3327.    OC  «\a.^«^  QHk^^s^r^  ««N3siu^<ik^ 
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3329-3350.  Slaves,  where  they  have  a  kind 
master,  prefer  tliat  state  to  freedom,  Wild- 
man  78\1.  Dependence  of  slaves  on  their 
masters,  which  feeling  would  be  totally  lost 
by  freedom,  7841. 

2.  Character,  Ne^oes  generally  indolent, 
but  excited  with  hopes  of  personal  advan- 
tage, Taylor  217-220.  Generally  estimated 
too  low,  22!2.  Character  and  habits  of  ne- 
groes generally,  560.  General  depression 
of  spirits  observable  in  the  negro  character. 
Cooper  1672.  1674-1678.  Great  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  the  n«gro  and  free 
black.  Loving  1983-1986.  Conduct  of  the 
captured  negroes  and  Creole  escheated  slaves 
of  the  Crown  liberated  from  further  depen- 
dance,  in  Antigua,  1988.  Jealousy  likely 
to  be  engendered  among  slaves,  from  obser- 
ving the  happy  situation  of  the  liberated 
Africans,  1990.  Kindness  of  negroes  to- 
wards each  other,  Austin  ^tST,  Increase  of 
intelligence  among  negroes,  Fleming  2436. 
Dissatisfaction  of  slaves  at  their  situation 
in  Jamaica,  2441.  Intellects  of  blacks  not 
inferior  to  that  of  white  people,  !^499.  A 
negro  only  needs  opportunity  of  displaying 
that  he  possesses  a  mind,  in  common  with 
his  fellow-creatures,  Morgan  3120.  Impres- 
sion on  the  minds  of  slaves,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  treated  since  the 
rebellion,  are  those  of  jealousy  and  deep 
rooted  revenge,  Knibb  3665.  Up  to  1826, 
the  habits  of  negroes  were  cheerful;  the 
late  events  in  Jamaica  have  proved  they  are 
no  longer  contented,  Scott  5088,  5089.  Ne- 
groes are  impatient  of  control,  if  more  is 
exacted  from  them  than  they  know  to  be  their 
duty,  otherwise  easily  managed,  5283.  Mis- 
sionaries, from  their  intercourse  with  slaves, 
cannot  form  correct  ideas  of  their  character, 
Simpaon  5578.  Intelligence  of  negroes; 
many  capable  of  understanding  that  they 
are  working  for  themselves  as  well  as  their 
masters,  5587,  5588.  Tendency  of  the  ne- 
gro character  to  complain,  5656.  Variations 
in  the  character  of  negroes  on  different 
estates,  5826-5845.  Idleness  of  slaves, 
5896.  Great  improvement  taken  place  in 
the  slave  population,  Shand  7010-7013; 
Baker  7328;  Rowley  7659.  Emancipated 
negroes  have  in  no  instance  become  indus- 
trious or  useful  in  their  situation,  Shand 
7014.  Distinction  of  character  between 
slaves  of  different  countries  in  Africa,  7066, 
7295.  Slaves  are  extremely  cheerful.  Row- 
leg  7724-7726.  Negroes  particularly  astute 
in  driving  a  bargain,  Wildman  7752-7754. 
Field  negroes  not  on  a  par  with  domestic 
slaves,  7756.  Slaves  have  no  feeling  of 
degradation  from  their  situation,  7876-7879. 
Witness  has  not  found  it  the  nature  of  ne- 
groes to  exaggerate  complaints,  8003.  Indo- 
lence of,  8079.  Kindness  of  negroes  for 
their  aged  relatives,  8275.  Love  of  young 
for  their  parents,  Bairg  798.  General  de- 
moralized  state  of  St.  Thoraas-in-the-A'^ale, 
799,  Bad  atnte  of,  in  Port  Ro^al  Moun- 
taJas,  800.     Good  state  of,  where  leVigvous 


instruction  has  been  attended  to,  800,  808. 
Negroes  generally  a  shrewd  people ;  parti- 
cular instances  of  the  reverse,  927.  Often 
possess  very  strong  intellectual  powers,  928. 
Very  attached  to  masters  who  are  kind,  931. 

3.  Female.  In  case  either  of  violence  oi 
Reduction  of  female  slaves  on  estates,  over- 
seers would  be  brought  to  justice,  William 
4513,  4514.  State  of  the  West  Indies  as 
to  intercourse  with  black  women,  4522-4528. 
Women  generally  speaking  much  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  men,  Scott  507  i. 
Instance  of  serious  complaints  being  made 
against  an  overseer  attempting  to  force  two 
young  women  to  comply  with  his  desires, 
such  attempts  perfectly  impossible,  Simpson 
5657-5659. 

4.  Habits  of  Life.  Many  negroes  have  a 
keen  relish  for  uie  comforts  of  life,  Taylor 
142;  Scott  5371.  Slaves  purchase  many 
minor  luxuries  from  their  own  earnings, 
Taylor  151.  Superiority  of  the  dress  and 
appearance  in  some  estates  as  compared 
with  others,  152-1.56.  General  fondness  of 
negroes  for  luxuries  of  life,  625.  Causes  of 
negroes  on  some  estates  being  better  sup- 
plied with  luxuries  than  on  others,  672. 
Have  a  desire  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  Dun- 
can 1353-1354,  1836,  1837;  Loving  1961, 
1962.  The  desire  for  luxuries  among 
slaves  is  strong  enough  to  induce  him  to 
undergo  considerable  labour,  Austinf  2271. 
Negroes  on  cotton  and  coffee  plantations 
better  conditioned  than  on  sugar,  2401. 
Improvements  which  have  taken  place  ia 
the  condition  of  slaves  in  Jamaica,  Fleming 
2518.  Slaves  often  possess  articles  of  lux- 
ury which  they  purchase  for  themselves, 
Tv iZ/Jams  4433.  Good  condition  generally  of 
their  houses  and  furniture,  4546  Manv 
negroes  acquire  considerable  sums  of  money 
by  the  sale  of  their  provisions,  Scott  5048.. 
All  negroes  are  allowed  to  keep  pigs  and 
poultry,  5050.  Slaves  who  possess  most 
property  most  easily  managed,  and  are 
always  most  industrious,  5052,  50.53.  Up 
to  1826  the  habits  of  negroes  were  cheerful, 
the  late  events  in  Jamaica  have  proved  they 
are  no  longer  contented,  5088,  5089.  No 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to 
have  their  houses  visited  by  white  persons, 
5580.  Negroes  have  as  much  desire  for 
the  luxuries  of  life  as  other  people,  HimpsoH 
5929.  Negroes  generally  speaking  know  the 
value  of  money  very  well,  Scctt  5153,  5164. 
Opinion  of  Sir  Laurence  Halstead  as  to  the 
comfortable  situation  of  negroes,  Shand 
7241.  Alterations  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  habits  of  slaves  since  1816.  Baker 
7430.  General  condition  of  negroes  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  7443.  Negroes  possess 
the  comforts  of  life,  more  would  render 
them  dissatisfied,  7461.  Negroes  in  a  far 
better  condition  than  formerly,  Rowley 
5796. 

5.  Maintenance,  Manner  in  which  slaves 
«xck  TEkaiwVaitved  in  Jamaica,  Taylor  12.     Ne- 
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visions  and  dothing:,  157.  There  is  neyer 
a  deficiency  of  provisions  ;  negroes  sell 
theirs  at  a  considerable  profit,  384,  385. 
Manner  in  which  slaves  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Thomas- in-the- Vale  obtain  subsist- 
ence, Barry  769.  Nature  and  value  of  allow- 
ance of  clothing,  770.  Are  badly  clothed, 
Duncan  1434.  As  much  as  slaves  can 
now  do  to  maintain  themselves,  1436. 
Manner  in  which  slaves  derive  their  subsis- 
tence, Cooper  1605.  Manner  in  which  ne- 
groes are  generally  fed,  Thorpe  S045,  2046. 
Time  usually  allowed  slaves  by  law  not 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  2048-2051, 
2052.  Inadequacy  of  their  allowance  of 
food,  2056.  Blacks  have  not  only  supported 
themselves,  but  their  aged  relatives,  2144- 
2147.  Manner  in  which  slaves  are  fed  at 
Barbadoes,  Aiutm  S236.  If  emancipated 
would  be  capable  of  maintaining  themselves, 
Fleming  !^4.38.  Manner  in  which  slaves 
were  maintained  in  the  smaller  islands,  Jtfor- 
ffan  3137, 3138.  Negroes  generally  indus- 
trious when  working  for  themselves,  3148. 
Advantages,  possessed  by  negroes  counter- 
balance their  services,  nilliamt  4542.  In- 
structions of  witness  to  his  attorney  to 
arrange  the  pavment  of  slaves  in  money  in 
preference  to  delivering  stores,  in  order  to 
teach  them  the  value  of  money,  Hankey^^A, 
Allowances  of  clothes  and  provisions  to  ne- 
groes, Scoti  4955.  Food  of  negroes,  4965. 
Manner  in  which  jobbing  gangs  are  fed  when 
distant  from  home,  5129.  Negroes  not 
only  cultivate  sufficient  for  their  own  sup- 
port, but  supply  all  the  markets,  Simpgon 
5557.  Expense  of  negroes,  5718-5759. 
Manner  in  which  aged  persons,  and  children, 
before  they  are  capable  of  providing  for 
themselves,  are  supported,  Shand  6411. 
Expense  of  negroes  upon  an  estate  about  5/. 
per  head  per  annum,  Wildman  7797.  Man- 
ner in  which  aged  negroes  are  kept  on  an 
estate,  81278. 

6.  PoMsessinn  of  slaves  by  negroes.  Witness 
h'd3  knowledge  of  two  cases  of  slaves  pos- 
sessing slaves,  Barry  861.  The  law  does 
not  recognize  the  possession,  865. 

7.  Property.  Many  free  blacks  who  pos- 
sess property  to  a  large  amount,  Barry  878. 
Property  often  possessed  by  slaves  to  a  large 
amount,  Simpson  5558.  Their  property  al- 
ways perfectly  respected,  5459.  Great 
caution  used  in  remunerating  the  slightest 
damage  done  to  slaves*  property,  5559. 
Negroes  consider  grounds  iiUotted  to  them 
as  their  own  property,  5562.  Description, 
of  property  possessed  by  slaves,  .5612. 
Property  possessed  by  negroes,  5912-5914, 
Property  accumulated  by  negroes  on  the, 
Hope  estate,  6037.  WeaHh  of  negroer, 
Wildman  8234. 

8.  Removal  of  S/atww.  Every  means  is 
adopted  to  make  the  removal  pleasant  to  ne- 
groes, Taylor  574.  Reluctance  of  negroes  to 
be  moved,  575  ;  Barry  930.  Arrangements 
usually  made  on  removing  slaves  from  one  es- 
tate to  another^  as  to  their  houses  and  pro- 


vision grounds,  Scott  5099-5106.  Slaves 
when  sold  off  an  estate  which  is  broken  up 
always  sold  in  families;  the  law  prevents 
their  separation,  Scott  5123.  Manner  in 
which  slaves  whom  witness  removed  from 
one  estate  to  another,  were  provided  with 
provision  grounds,  Skand  7282.  Customary 
arrangements  with  slaves  on  moving  them 
from  one  estate  to  another,  Wildman  7821. 

Slavery y  state  of.  Generally:  Generally 
slaves  would  lose  by  acquiring  freedom,  WU- 
Uanu  4396.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
no  desire  for  freedom,  4398.  Better  for 
slaves  to  remain  in  the  state  they  are  than 
have  it  altered,  4493.  Advantages  possessed 
by  negroes  counterbalance  their  services, 
4542.  Numberless  vices  necessarily  spring- 
ing from  a  state  of  slavery,  Youttg  6343. 
Feelings  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  minds 
of  slaves,  from  the  feeling  there  is  against 
slavery  in  this  country,  6371.  Slaves  much 
better  off  than  any  labouring  classes  in  this 
country,  WiUiams  4199.  4364-4368.  4394. 
More  work  in  a  state  of  slavery  than  la- 
bourers in  this  country,  Taylor  73-77.  Not 
severer  than  that  of  labourers  in  this  country* 
Barr^l085;  Dunean  1409.  More  cheei^l 
than  that  of  labourers  in  this  countij,  Siusmd 

6430.  Better  than  the  state  of  poor  in  Scotland, 

6431.  General  state  of  slaves  in  Jamaica, 
much  better  than  the  people  in  this  country 
have  any  idea  of,  Scott  5057.  Negro  popa- 
lation  much  better  off  than  free  labourers  in 
this  or  any  other  country,  Rowley  7660, 7661, 
7708.  Relative  condition  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies  and  apprentices  in  this  country, 
7685-7691. 

America^  See  Ogden's  Evidence,  4812  to 
3322.  Jealousy  of  the  Northern  States  of 
the  wealth  of  slaves  holding  properties, 
Meir  5532.  Publications  recommending 
freedom  would  be  instantly  suppressed, 
5534. 

Slawe  Trade.  Continuation  of  the  slave 
trade  in  Cuba,  Fleming  2572,  2573.  System 
of  slave  trade  carried  on  in  Cuba,  2608. 
Price  of  slaves  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  2597. 
Sale  of  slaves  imported  into  Cuba  more 
among  new  proprietors  than  old  inhabitants, 
2612-2614.  Tariff  for  the  valuation  of  slaves 
agreeable  to  the  last  regulation,  from  eight 
days  old  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  3220. 
Regulations  of  the  importations  of  slaves  in 
the  Carraccas,  3236.  During  the  slave  trade 
the  principal  part  imported  consisted  of 
adults,  Scoti,  5240. 

Slave  Law,  Reception  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
despatch,  1827,  communicating  the  disal- 
lowance of  the  slave  law,  Simpson  5800- 
5805. 

Smithy  Mr.  Adverse  feelings  excited  in 
the  minds  of  persons  in  Jamaica  against 
missionaries,  on  account  of  the  discussions 
about  Mr,  Smith,  Shipmam  6142 ;  Young 
6274-6276. 

Spanish  Slaves.  All  slaves  are  christians, 
Spanish  law  not  allowing  them  to  tqccawVcv 
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Mild  state  of  slavery  uuder  the  Spanish 
yoke,  Sutherland  2933.  Tariff  for  the  valua. 
tion  of  slaves  agreeable  to  the  last  regulation, 
from  eight  days  old  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Fleming  3220.  Which  was  also  in  force  at 
Trinidad,  3221.  Colonies  under  the  Spani- 
ards governed  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies, 
3224.  Regulations  of  the  importation  of 
slaves  in  the  Carraccas,  3236.  Translation  of 
the  Spanish  Order  regulating  the  treatment 
of  slaves,  concerning  their  education ,  food 
and  clothing,  occupations,  amusements, 
dwellings  and  infirmaries,  aged  and  disabled, 
3242.  Svstem  of  slavery  much  milder  in 
Spanish  than  English  Colonies,  WaUon  6809. 
System  of  compulsory  manumission  in  Spa- 
nish colonies,  6810. 

Spring  Vale  Fenn,  Implication  in  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Baptist  congregation  of  that 
estate,  Knibh  3965. 

Stephens,  Mr.  Communications  between 
witness  and  Mr.  Stephens,  Duncan  1860- 
1878. 

Stipendiary  Magistrate.  Should  be  ap- 
pointed whenever  emancipation  takes  place, 
Taiflor  714.  Appointment  of,  would  prove 
a  most  judicious  measure,  Barry  913.  Should 
be  appointed  in  case  of  emancipation,  and 
should  have  free  people  under  their  authority, 
Thorp  2194.  With  these  arrangements,  m 
comparison  to  their  former  situation,  negroes 
would  be  satisfied,  2202.  The  fact  that  the 
overseer  would  not  be  allowed  to  flog  them, 
but  that  punishment  was  to  emanate  from  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,  would  be  almost 
tantamount  to  emancipation,  2215.  Any 
scheme  of  a  stipendiary  magistracy  utterly 
impracticable,  ^tnpson  5571.  Plan  of  wit- 
ness for  the  management  of  the  island  by 
stipendiary  magistrates,  WHdman  7830-7833. 

Stockman,  Mr.  Sent  by  Mr.  Palmer  to  his 
estates  in  Jamaica ;  treatment  experienced 
by  him  from  the  overseer  of  the  estate,  Barry 
944. 

Stoney  Hill,  Revolt  of  slaves  at,  Young 
6249. 

Stores.  Instructions  of  witness  to  his  at- 
torney to  arrange  the  payment  of  slaves  in 
money  in  preference  to  delivering  stores,  in 
order  to  teach  them  the  value  of  money, 
Hankey  4624.  Management  of  stores  by 
overseers,  <Scof<  5323.  Statement  concerning 
the  distribution  of  negro  clothing  on  wit- 
ness's estate,  5420.  Necessity  of  regular 
importation  of  stores  from  this  country, 
5391. 

Sugar.  I.  Cultivation.  1.  Generally. 
2.  Carraccas.  3.  Domingo,  St.  4.  Mexico. 
II.  Manufacture. 

1.  Generally.     On  some  estates  crop  de- 
pends chiefly  upon  rattoons,  which  spares 
cane  hole  digging,  Taylor  429.  General  time 
of  crop  beginning,  464.     Would  not  go  on 
to  the  same  extent  under  a  system  of  eman- 
cipation as  at  present ;  estates  would  not  be 
worked  to  the  sane  extent,  688.    So  much 
sugar  would  not  be  exported,  if  slavea  were 
emancipated,  as  at  present,  Duncan  1414. 
Probable  effect  of  emaocipation  on  slaves,  in 


regard  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  1426-1435. 
Reasons  why  slaves,  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
would  continue  to  cultivate  sugar  as  at  pre* 
sent,  1472.     Compatible  with  Vie  emancipt- 
tion  of  slaves,  Austin  2265,  2266,  2267.    If 
cultivation  of  sugar  were  to  cease,  land  would 
be  applied  to  no  other  purpose,  Scott  522S. 
Effect  of  exchanging  slave  for  free  laboor, 
5413.    Negroes  cultivating  sugar  on  their 
own  grounds  for  their  own  benefit,  Ta^ar 
18  ;  Austin  2257.     Dislike  of  planters  geae- 
rally  to  negroes  growing  sugar,  2330.    La- 
bours of  sugar  cultivation,  Simpson  5943- 
5949, 5966-5969.     Slaves  cannot  be  induced 
to  cultivate  sugar  plantations  without  fear  or 
coercion,  5952-5958.     Working  in  a  slave 
gang  considered  degrading  by  an  emanci- 
pated negro,  Taylor  704.     Witness  knows  no 
instance  of  an  emancipated  slave  working  on 
a  sugar  estate,  Barry  1067.     Description  of 
field-work  going  on  during  crop  time,  Shand 
6425.    Negroes  look  better  during  crop  lime 
than  at  any  other  season,  6426 ;  Scott  5017. 
Instance  of  a  free  black  working  on  a 
sugar  estate  of  Mr.  Wildman's,  Taylor  &t. 
No  instance  of  a  free  negro  working  in  a 
field,  63  ;  Morgan  3156 ;  Shand  6439.     Dis- 
like of  free  blacks  to  work  in  the  field,  Thmf 
2059,2060.     Witness  never  knew  of  field- 
labour  and  boiling-house  work  being  per- 
formed by  emancipated  blacks,  Taylor  291- 
293  ;  Simpson  5467-5628.     If  negroes  wero 
free,  no  sugar  would  be  cultivated,  Wildm(» 
7875.       Manner   in    which    witness    ma- 
naged  his  estate  during  crop-time,  7961. 
If  emancipated,  negroes  would  not  work  so 
as  to  enable  any  man  to   carry  on  sugar 
estates,  8259. 

2.  Carraccas.  Sugar  cultivated  and  exported 
from  the  Caracoas,  Fleming  2648.  Witness 
has  seen  free  persons  working  on  sugar 
estates,  2689.  Progress  of  cultivation  since 
emancipation,  2668,  2671.  Cultivation  of 
sugar  increased  since  emancipation,  2669- 
2693.  Witness  is  not  aware  of  any  estate 
being  cultivated  by  free  blacks,  Adams  6578. 
Exportation  of  sugar,  6590.  Cultivation  of 
sugar  would  not  continue,  if  slaves  were 
emancipated,  6633.  Advantages  possessed 
by  Admiral  Fleming  as  to  means  of  obtain- 
ing information,  6718. 

3.  St,  Domingo,  Sugar  cultivation  in 
Hayti  by  free  negroes,  Fleming  2746.  State 
of  the  sugar  estate  visited  1828  ;  quantity 
of  sugar  estimated  to  be  produced  from  it. 
2777.  Estate  as  well  managed  as  any  in 
the  West  Indies,  2779.  Causes  of  the 
decrease  of  the  growth  of  sugar,  2784, 
Many  Europeans  have  stated  that  cheaper 
sugar  could  be  made  in  Hayti,  with  free 
labour,  than  by  slaves  in  British  colonies, 
2786.  Cultivation  has  been  hitherto  pre- 
vented by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
2789.  Sugar  works  have  been  established, 
at  a  great  expense,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  French,  at  which  time  they  were  all 
dofttsoyed,    SuAherUutd  2950.      Sugar   veij 
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A.Mexico.   See  Watson's  Evidence,  6866 
to  6891. 

II.  Manufacture.     Distribution  of  labour 
after  the  cane  is  reaped  and  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  being  manufactured,    Taylor  440. 
Arrangements  which  take  place  in  the  allot- 
ment of  night-work,  441-455.     Number  of 
persons  necessarily  employed  in  a  boiling- 
house,  458.    Process  of  the  manufacture 
from  the  cutting  the  cane  till  the  sugar  is  in 
the  boiling-house,  Scott  4999.     Canes  must 
be   manufactured    forty-eight    hours    after 
cutting,  or  they  would  spoil,  5000.    Conge- 
quence  of  labourers  striking  work  during 
process  would  be  the  total  loss  of  the  sugar 
under  manufacture,  5001.    Notwithstanding 
the  labour  negroes  most  healthy  during  the 
crop-time ;  hospitals  frequently  shut  at  that 
period,  5017  ;  ShandQ\2Q.  Nature  of  night- 
work,   Taylor  491,  501  ;  Scott  4973,  4989  ; 
Simp«on5475, 5477. 5480,5975-5987  ;  Shand 
6415,  6421.     During  crop  time  no  restric- 
tion to  the  hours  of  labour,  Thorp  2068. 

Sugar-cane.  Description  of  labour  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  ex- 
clusive of  cane  hole  digging,  Taylor  429. 
Distribution  of  labour  after  the  cane  is 
reaped  and  cut  for  the  purpose  of  being  ma- 
nufactured, 440. 

Surinam.  Fertility  of  the  soil,  Austin 
2240. 

Sutherland,  Robtrt,  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence).    Residence  of   witness  in  Hayti, 
ii924.    State  of  the  island  1815,  when  the 
three  governments  of  Christophe,   Pecbon 
and   Spain  existed,   2932.     JMild   state   of 
slavery  under  the  Spanish  yoke,  2^233.     Po- 
licy of'Pechon,  who  succeeded  in  under- 
mining the  Government  of  Christophe,  2939. 
The  latter  committed  suicide  1821,  2938. 
State  of  civilization,  2940-2943.  Proprietors 
f)f  estates  felt  difficulty  in  getting  labourers, 
2944.      Agrarian  law  passed  by   Pecbon, 
2944-2948,    Tl\e  whole  cultivation  of  the 
island  is  carried  on  by  free  labour,  2949. 
Sugar  works  have   been  established   since 
the  expulsion  of  the  French  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, at  which  time  they  were  all  destroyed, 
2950.     Difficulty  of  proprietors  of  obtaining 
labourers,  2251.     Sugar  very  little  used  by 
natives,  2961.     Murder  of  two   of  Chris- 
tophers children,  2964.    Nature  of  the  Code 
Rural ;  but  there  is  no  compulsory  Libour, 
2967,  2968.     No   corporal   punishment  is 
inHicted  upon  any  of  the  labourers  in  Hayti, 
2973.     Wa^^es  are  the  only  inducement  to 
work,  which  are  paid  by  the  proceeds  of 
estates,  2975.     Negroes  in  Hayti  better  off 
than  peasantry  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
2979.     Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Suther- 
land to  Lord  Spencer  or  Lord  Auckland  on 
the  subject  of  the  state  of  trade,  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  dated 
1804,  2982,  2983.    No  peace  prevailed  in 
the  island  till  the  Agrarian  law  was  passed ; 
it  had  the  effect  of  pacifying  the  natives, 
2990.    The  division  of  land  was  not  seizing 
the  other  person's  property^  but  a  sub-divi- 


sion of  abandoned  estates,  2997.  No  white 
person  can  now  by  law  hold  landed  property 
in  Hayti,  3000. 

Swmey  Samuel.  Case  of  his  punishment, 
Knibb  4055. 

Tariff.  Tariff  for  th«  valuation  of  slaves, 
agreeable  to  the  last  regulation,  from  eight 
days  old  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  Fleming 
3220.  This  tariff  was  formerly  in  force  at 
Trinidad,  3220. 

Tatk'Worh.  By  giving  task-work,  and 
paying  for  extra  labour,  more  work  is  done 
than  by  flogging,  Taylor  104.  Task-work  is 
better  performed  by  negroes  than  time-work, 
Scott  5077.  Slaves  in  Cuba  work  by  task- 
work, and  have  fewer  working  days  than  in 
Jamaica,  Fleming  2592,  2593,  2598,  2600. 
Task-work  on  coffee  plantations  often  more 
severe  than  on  sugar  estates,  Shand  6992- 
6994.  Effect  of  task-work  in  negroes  similar 
to  that  on  artizans  in  this  country,  Wildman 
8094-8091. 

Taylor  William,  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). 
Residence  of  witness  in  Jamaica,  1.  Es- 
tates managed  bv  him,  6.  Number  of  ne- 
groes, 9.  Nature  of  cultivation,  10.  Man> 
ner  of  maintaining  the  slaves,  12.  How  far 
they  maintain  themselves,  13.  Sugar  some- 
times cultivated  by  negroes ;  there  is  no  law 
against  it,  18.  Days  which  are  allowed  lor 
slaves  to  labour  for  themselves,  and  number 
of  holidays,  25-29.  Education  received  by 
negroes  on  estates  managed  by  witness,  31- 
33.  No  marked  inferiority  of  intellect  in 
negroes,  as  compared  to  other  human  beings, 
35,  36,  38.  No  natural  incompetency,  37. 
Instruction  given  to  children  well  retained 
by  them,  38,  39.  Negroes  not  more  addicted 
to  drunkeimess  than  any  other  person,  43  47. 
Number  of  free  blacks  and  natives  of  colour, 
49-52.  Manner  in  which  they  maintain 
themselves  on  an  estate  of  Mr.  Wildman's, 

53.  Articles  which  they  generally  cultivate, 

54.  Bad  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  owing  to  absence  of  religion  and 
education,  57.  Emplojrments  usually  fol- 
lowed by  free  blacks,  60.  Instance  of  a 
free  black  working  on  a  sugar  estate  of  Mr. 
Wildman's,  62.  No  instance  of  a  free  negro 
working  in  the  fields,  63.  Unwillingness  of 
slaves  to  work,  64. 

Physical  coercion  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  labour  through  the  instrumentality 
of  slaves,  65.  Estates  on  which  no  flogging 
was  practised,  67.  Occupations  more  de- 
grading than  agricultural  labour  to  slaves, 
68.  Cane  hole  digging  is  severer  work  than 
that  of  a  labourer  in  the  fields  in  this 
country,  73-77.  Slave  in  Jamaica  infinitely 
harder  worked  than  the  peasant  in  Scotland, 

78.  Time  consumed  in  cane-hole  digging, 

79.  Severity  of  negro  labour,  81.  Term 
on  which  free  negroes  might  be  induced  to 
work,  86.  Wages  paid  in  ^e  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Royal  by  negroes  for*labour,  89.  VV  hen 
offers  have  been  made  negroes  they  have  been 

.  generally    ready  to    work  for  wages,  90. 
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102.  By  giving  task  work  and  pajring  for 
extra  labour  more  work  is  done  tlian  by  flog- 
ging, 104,  Negroes  generally  willing  to 
work  extra  bours  for  birc,  109.  Advantages 
of  task  work,  112.  Offer  of  witness  to  pur- 
chase estates  and  free  negroes,  and  establish 
a  system  of  free  labour,  113.  Precautions 
necessary  on  attempting  to  commence  a 
system  which  shall  end  in  giving  freedom  to 
negroes,  116.  Outlines  of  a  plan  for  main- 
taining order  and  imposing  restrictions,  in 
case  any  measure  of  emancipation  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  118-1^3. 

Free  negroes  resident  in  a  district  called 
Above  Rocks,  126.  Lands  which  might  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  free  negroes,  the  out- 
lying lands,  132.  But  they  could  not  be 
occupied  without  permission  of  the  owner, 
133.  Quantity  of  land  necessary  for  the 
support  of  a  negro  and  family,  137.  Many 
negroes  have  a  keen  relish  for  the  comforts 
of  life,  142.  Slaves  purchase  many  minor 
luxuries  from  their  own  earnings,  151. 
Superiority  of  the  dress  and  appearance  on 
some  estates  as  compared  with  others,  153- 
15f>.  Negroes  on  all  estates  have  abundance 
of  provisions  and  clothing,  157.  Manner 
in  which  slaves  can  earn  money  after  work 
hours,  158.  And  by  feeding  cattle  on  estates 
159.  Opinion  of  an  intelligent  slave  as  to 
the  power  of  suddenly  exchanging  cottages 
and  land  and  giving  wages  instead,  162.  A 
sudden  change  could  not  be  made,  164. 
General  desire  of  negroes  to  obtain  freedom 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingston ;  less  in 
remoter  districts,  168.  Some  slaves  would 
be  placed  in  a  worse  situation  by  freedom  : 
many  are  indifferent  to  freedom,  170. 

(Second    Examination).       Explanations 
relative  to  former  evidence  as  to  voluntary 
labourers,  171.      Domestic  servants  more 
anxious  for  freedom  than  agricultural  la- 
bourers, 174.     In  most  classes  there  is  a 
desire  for  freedom,  175,  177.   Classes  which 
may  be  considered  exceptions,  176.  Advan- 
tages enjoyed  on  Mr,  Wildman's  estates  dis- 
tinct from  negroes  on  other  properties,  182- 
185.     Necessity  of  flogging  as  a  stimulus  to 
labour,  in  the  absence  of  other  motives  to 
labour,  186.    Manner  in  which  Mr.  Wild- 
man's  estates  were  managed,  without  flog- 
ging ;  impossibility  of  working  the  estates 
upon  that  principle,  189.    Letter  written  by 
witness  to  Mr.  Wildman  on  the  subject,  192. 
Slavery  must  be  abolished  or  harsh  measures 
be  pursued,  193, 197.     Willingness  of  wit- 
ness to  have  tried  abolition ,  194-196.    Slaves 
on  being  manumized  not  likely  to  turn  va- 
grants, 199.   Willing  to  bear  much  ill  treat- 
ment rather  than  move  from  their  habita- 
tions, 200,  201.     Time  generally  allowed 
slaves  on  estates,  202.     If  negroes  devoted 
Sunday  to  repose  they  c<iuld  not  maintain 
their  families,   210.     Difl&culty   of  getting 
cane  holes  dug  under  a  free  system,  211. 
Difference  in  negroes'  labour  when  working 
for  themselves  and  masters,  212.    ^e^ioea 
gGBerally  indolent,  but  excited  with  hopes 


of  personal  advantage,  217-220.  Their  cht- 
racter  generally  estimated  too  low,  221 
Labour  of  females,  227-231.  Population  of 
Jamaica  decreased,  232.  Principally  on 
sugar  estates,  233.  Increase  of  free  blacks 
and  Maroons,  'iSQ.  Causes  of  free  persons 
increasing  while  the  negroes  decrease,  240- 
243,  Willingness  of  slaves  to  work  for 
])rofit,  247.  If  negroes  were  emancipated 
they  would  labour  for  wages,  256. 

State  of  society  in  Jamaica,  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  slave  population,  consequences 
of  the  introduction  of  education  on  tlie  black 
population,  257.  Intercourse  between  at- 
torneys and  slavey,  limited  means  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  state  of  society, 
276.  Witness  never  knew  of  field  labour 
or  boiling-house  work  being  performed  by 
emancipated  blacks,  291,  293.  Employment 
of  free  blacks  upon  Cavaliers  estate,  297. 
Nature  of  Negroes'  provision  and  labour 
bestowed  by  them  on  their  grounds,  300. 

(Third  Examination.)  Provisions  usu- 
ally raised  by  negroes  on  their  land,  307. 
Extent  and  nature  of  land  usually  aUotted 
to  negroes,  323,  331.  Cultivation  of  yams 
and  cocoa,  332-335.  Time  employed  by 
slaves  in  cultivating  their  grounds,  342-349. 
Markets  partly  supplied  with  provisions  by 
negroes,  357,  360.  Slaves  generally  keep 
hogs  on  an  estate,  364.  Knowledge  acquir- 
ed by  witness  of  different  estates,  370,  Con. 
dition  of  negroes  upon  Holland  estate,  380. 
I'here  is  never  a  deficiency  of  provisions, 
negroes  sell  theirs  at  a  considerable  profit, 
384,  385.  Hours  of  labour,  389-404.  In 
some  estates  crop  depends  principally  on 
ratoons,  which  spares  cane  hole  dicing, 
405, 406.  The  proportion  regelated  by  qua- 
lity of  land,  415.  Description  of  labour  con- 
nected with  the  cultivation  of  the  cane,  ex- 
exclusive  of  cane-hole  digging,  4S,9.  Man- 
ner of  employing  jobbers  when  cane  hole 
digging  on  an  estate,  435. 

Distribution  of  labour  after  the  cane  is 
reaped  and  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
manufactured,  440.  Arrangements  which 
take  place  as  to  allotment  of  night-work, 
441-455.  Number  of  persons  necessarily 
employed  in  a  boiling-house,  458.  Gene- 
ral time  of  crop  beginning,  464.  Causes  of 
decrease  of  population,  472-480,  486.  From 
September  to  Christmas  is  the  sickly  season 
in  Jamaica,  483.  Early  deaths  in  Jamaica, 
many  carried  off  by  the  hooping  cough,  494 ; 
and  the  measles,  497.  Night-work  is  done 
without  in  the  Leeward  Isiands,  and  might 
also  in  Jamaica,  499-501.  Cane  hole  dig- 
ging could  not  be  dispensed  with,  502. 

Pregnant  women  are  not  worked  at  cane 
hole  digging,  nor  even  flogged  if  known  to 
be  so,  506.  Population  would  increase  if 
women  were  exempt  from  night-work  and 
cane  hole  digging,  507.  Whip  often  very 
little  used ;  extent  to  which  black  drivers 
may  flog,  509-517. 

(Fourth  Examination.)  Experience  of  the 
ne^o    OcAx«A\fit,   ^k^>^•^^,      Removsl   of 
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ftlaves  from  one  estate  to  another,  574. 
Slaves  frequently  decline  purchasing  their 
freedom,  and  are  often  refuse<l,  576-580. 
State  of  schools  and  education  of  negroes, 
581-589.  Books  against  slavery  read  by  the 
negroes,  602-609.  Causes  of  the  insurrection 
in  Jamaica,  615.  Love  of  negroes  for  com- 
forts of  life,  625-629.  Description  of  negro's 
cottages,  633.  Anxiety  of  slaves  for  free- 
dom, 654.  Sensitiveness  of  negroes  on  the 
subject  of  flogging  women,  664.  Always 
worked  for  wages,  except  when  possessing 
large  negro  grounds,  666,  Causes  of  ne- 
groes on  some  estates  being  better  supplied 
with  luxuries  than  on  others,  672.  Parties 
among  the  clergy  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, 676.  Want  of  magistrates  in  the  coun- 
try generally,  681.  Sugar  estates  would 
not  be  so  well  worked  if  negroes  were  eman- 
cipated, 688.  Probable  situation  of  owners 
of  estates  and  negroes  if  emancipation  should 
take  place,  as  to  the  occupancy  of  land,  693- 
696.  Manner  in  which  witness  intended  to 
regulate  negroes  on  the  estate  he  proposed 
to  purchase,  700.  Calculations  of  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  money  necessary  to  pay  to 
each  slave,  to  carry  witness's  plan  into  ef- 
fect, and  what  the  excess  would  have  been 
over  what  was  allowed  for  house  and  garden, 
702.  Working  in  a  slave  gang  considered 
degrading  by  an  emancipated  negro,  704. 
Su^estions  of  Witness  as  to  the  mode  of 
eflFecting  the  extinction  of  slavery,  711-714, 

Ttuies,  Slaves  may  sometimes  be  seized 
and  sold  for  taxes,  but  generally  such  sei- 
zures may  be  for  the  purpose  of  legally  ma- 
numizing,  Scott  5146-5156. 

Thonuu,  St.  in  the  East,  Education  al- 
lowed to  a  greater  extent  in  this  parish  than 
others  ;  consequent  good  effect  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  negroes.  Thorp  2138-2141. 

Thomat,  St,  in  the  Vale,  State  of  congre- 
gation of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Barry, 
723-736.  Inefficiency  of  the  school,  731, 
741-752,  758. 

Thorp,  Rev.  Johny  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Clergyman,  and  been  resident  in 
Jamaica,  2027-2031.  Has  been  acquainted 
with  many  emancipated  slaves.  2032-2936. 
Dislike  of  emancipated  slaves  to  work  in  the 
field,  2039>  2040.  But  if  emancipation  were 
general  j  the  same  reason  would  not  exist, 
2043^  Manner  in  which  negroes  are  gene- 
rally fed,  2045,  2046.  Time  usually  allowed 
slaves  by  law,  not  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, 2048-2051,  2052.  Inadequacy  of 
their  allowances  of  food,  2056.  Negroes  ge- 
nerally sell  their  extra  provisions  at  market 
on  a  Sunday,  2061.  During  crop  time,  no 
restriction  to  the  hours  of  labour,  2068. 
When  they  work  eighteen  hours  out  of  the 
twenty.four,  2069-2073.  Number  of  Ne- 
groes attending  witness's  church,  2084. 
General  appearances  of  cleanliness  among 
the  congregation,  2086-2088,  2090.  Num- 
ber of  free  blacks  known  by  witness  j  their 
willingness  to  endure  severe  work,  2096. 
And  fondness  for  tlie  little  luxuries  of  life, 
it097.    Belief  of  witness  in  the  willingness 


vnth  which  slaves  would  work  if  emanci' 
I)ated^  2099.  Oral  instruction  permitted  on 
estates,  2104.  Reading  allowed  on  very 
iow,  2109,  2110.  General  desire  on  the 
part  of  negroes  for  instruction,  2117,  2118. 
Catechetical  instruction  quite  inefficient  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  religious  and  mo- 
ral knowledge,  2122^  2123.  Knowledge  of 
free  blacks  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  1823,  and  consequent  informa- 
tion of  slayes  on  the  subject,  2133,  2134. 
But  during  a  long  residence  saw  no  symp- 
toms of  discontent,  beyond  complaints  of 
overlabour,  &c.  2136, 2137.  Education  al- 
lowed to  a  greater  extent  in  St.  Thomas-in- 
the-East  than  other  parishes  ;  consequent 
good  effect  on  the  nrorality  of  the  negroes, 
2138-2140,  2141.  Willingness  of  slaves  to 
labour;  blacks  have  not  only  supported 
themselves  but  their  aged  relatives,  2144, 
21452147. 

No. danger  in  abolition  of  slavery;  the 
principal  danger  would  be  from  its  continu- 
ance, 2145.  Consequence  of  religious  know- 
ledge being  conveyed  to  the  head,  and  not 
reaching  the  heart ;  probable  effect  on  slaves, 
2163, 2155.  Police  regulations  necessary  on  a 
measure  of  emancipation,  2168,  2181,  2191, 
2199.  Slaves  might  be  allowed  to  hold 
their  provision  grounds  at  a  reasonable  rent, 
or  by  payment  in  labour,  2168-2170.  Or 
the  waste  lands  are  ample  for  the  support  of 
the  black  population,  2171.  Cane  hole  dig- 
ging might  be  done  by  the  plough,  2176. 
Arrangements  necessary  to  enforce  the  per- 
formance  of  labour  from  negroes  when 
emancipated,  2182-2185,  2187,  2190.  Free 
people  would  form  a  portion  of  the  police, 
as  well  as  the  people  instructed  among  the 
slaves,  2191,  2192.  There  should  be  also 
stipendiary  magistrates,  who  should  have 
free  people  under  their  authority,  2194. 
With  these  arrangements,  in  comparison  to 
his  former  situation,  negro  would  be  satis- 
fied, 2202.  Opinion  of  witness  that  the 
great  body  of  negroes  in  Jamaica  would  be 
contented  to  engage  to  cultivate  sugar  pro- 
perties upon  receiving  their  grounds  with- 
out paying  rent  for  &e  labour  they  gave, 
2213,  2214.  The  fact  of  the  overseer  not 
being  allowed  to  flog  them,  but  that  punish- 
ment was  to  emanate  from  a  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrate, would  be  almost  tantamount  to 
emancipation,  2215.  Religious  instruction 
less  likely  to  make  slaves  discontented  with 
their  present  state  than  a  moral  and  literary 
education,  2216, 2217. 

Tickets.  Distribution  of  tickets  among 
the  Baptists,  persons  to  whom  such  power 
is  confided,  Knibb  3993.  Manner  of  ac- 
counting for  the  number  of  tickets  found  on 
slaves  implicated  in  the  rebellion,  Knibb, 
3999. 

Trade.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Su- 
therland to  Lord  Spencer  and  Lord  Auck- 
land on  the  subject  of  the  state  of  trade  and 
productions  of  the  island  of  Sti  Doming  ^ 
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.  Trew,  Mr.  Nature  of  the  opposition  to 
the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools  bj  him, 
Taylor  597.  His  system  of  education  for 
negroes  in  Jamaica,  Wildnum  8185-8188. 

Trinidad,  Tariff  for  the  valuation  of  slaves, 
agreeable  to  the  last  regulation,  from  eight 
days  old,  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  Flen^ng 
3220.  This  colony  under  the  Spanish  do- 
minion, governed  by  their  laws  for  the  In- 
dies, 3224.  Compulsory  manumission  for- 
merly the  law  in  Trinidad,  3225.  Estate 
cnltivated  by  free  labour  abandoned  from  its 
unprofitable  return,  Bowen  6899, 6900, 6907, 
Emancipated  slaves  generally  employed  as 
tradesmen,  6911,  Amount  of  wages  paid  to 
each  Peon  on  estate  cultivated  by  witness, 
6924.  Spanish  Peons  are  the  only  firee  la- 
bourers employed,  6926. 

Victor  Hughes.  His  conduct  at  Gauda- 
loupe  and  Guiana,  on  attempting  to  eman- 
cipate slaves,  Scott  5219. 

ViUenage,  If  a  state  of  villenage  could 
be  universally  adopted,  it  would  answer. 
Wildman7953, 

Virginia,  Slaves  are  brought  firom  Vir- 
ginia for  sale  in  the  Southern  Provinces, 
Ogden  4880.  Slave  population  increases  ra- 
pidly, 49 1 5.  Consequences  of  removal  from 
this  to  the  Southern  Provinces  on  the  health 
of  the  slaves,  4917. 

Wages: — 1.  Generally.  2.  America.  3. 
Bahamas.  4.  Carraccas.  5.  Cuba.  6.  St. 
Domingo.  7.  New  York.  8.  Mexico.  9. 
Trinidad. 

1.  Generally.  Opinions  that  daves  would 
work  for  wages,  Taglor  89,  90,  109,  247, 
255;  Barry  786,  935,  1059- J077;  Dunean 
1352,  1414;  Cooper  1697,  1628;  Austin 
2250,2311,  Fleming  2^9',  Morgan  3150; 
Knihb  4026,  4040 ;  WOdman  7804-7808. 
Paid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Royal  by 
negroes  for  labour,  Taylor  89.  When  offers 
have  been  made  to  negroes,  they  have  ge- 
nerally been  ready  to  work  for  wages, 
20,  109;  Austin  2311.  Manner  in  which 
slaves  earn  money  after  work  hours,  Taylor 
158.  Opinion  of  an  intelligent  slave  as  to 
the  power  of  suddenly  exchanging  cottages 
and  land,  and  giving  wages  instead,  162. 
Willingness  of  slaves  to  work  for  profit,  247. 
If  negroes  were  emancipated  they  would 
work  for  wages,  255.  Never  refused  work 
for  wages,  except  in  cases  of  possessing 
large  negro  grounds  666.  Slaves  would 
work  freely  for  hire  in  the  event  of  freedom, 
Bofyy  786 ;  Dvnean  1402.  Would  work  for 
reasonable  wages,  Barry  935,  1059,  1060, 
1063-1077.  Reasons  for  this  opinion,  1068. 
Slaves  as  willing  to  work  as  others,  Duncan 
1352, 1414 ;  Cooper  1697.  Slaves  if  eman- 
cipated would  work  for  wages,  1628.  Im- 
possibility of  planters  paying  wages  as  at 
present  paid  to  free  blacks,  in  case  of  eman- 
cipation. Loving  282t.  Negroes  would  work 
for  wages  equal  to  Uie  expense  at  present 
incurred  by  planters  for  their  support,  A  ustin 
2250,  Different  manner  in  which  expenses 
would  then  fall  upon  planters,  2253.  Opi- 
njon  ofwitaeaa'a  father  as  to  emanoipatloiL 


and  employment  of  his  own  negroes,  2S53. 
Would  work  willingly  for  hire  for  reasonable 
wages,  Morgan  3150.  Intention  of  slaves  to 
demand  wages,  if  successful  at  the  insurrec- 
tion, KmhbS297,  Negroes,  if  emancipated, 
would  labour  for  wages,  4026.  Witness  has 
known  a  case  of  a  negro  maintaining  himself 
and  paying  his  master  for  his  hire,  4027. 
If  negroes  were  emancipated,  th^  would 
work  most  industriously,  4040.  The  sti- 
mulus which  must  be  applied  to  obtain  la- 
bour from  slaves  after  emancipation,  must  be 
remuneration  for  labour,  HatUsey  4668,  46^. 
Negroes  at  witness's  house  have  worked  ad- 
ditional hours  for  increased  pay,  RowUjf 
7720.  How  far  slaves  work  for  money,  if 
slaves,  who  would  refuse  to  labour  if  free, 
WUdntan  7942.  Complaints  of  free  blacks, 
that  in  working  for  white  persons  they  are 
often  defrauded  of  their  wages.  Cooper  16^, 
Difficulty  of  any  scheme  to  induce  slaves 
to  work  for  wages,  Scott  5179,  5210,  5219, 
5401;  Simpson  5455,  5496,  5497,  5564, 
5569,  5590;  &tand  6440;  Baiter  7370; 
Rowley  7714.  Would  not  work  for  wages 
if  free,  Wildman  7809,  7810,  7826,  8130. 
Any  attempt  to  allow  negroes  to  work  for 
wages  would  be  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culty, Scott  5179.  If  slaves  were  paid  in 
wages,  the  island  would  be  dependent  for 
food  upon  a  foreign  supply,  and  run  the  risk 
of  famine,  5210.  Witness's  opinion  is,  that 
slaves  would  not  work  for  wages,  52 19.  Dif- 
ficulty of  establishing  money  payment  for 
wages  in  the  present  state  of  the  currency, 
5401 .  Negroes  generally  would  be  disposeo* 
as  far  as  cultivation  of  sugar  is  concerned, 
to  work  for  wages,  Simpson  5455.  Decid- 
edly of  opinion  that  negroes  would  not  work 
for  wages,  5496,  5497,  5569.  Impractica- 
bility of  any  scheme  for  renting  lands  to  ne- 
groes and  paying  wages  for  labour,  5564. 
Negroes  generally  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  work  for  wages,  5590.  Witness  knows 
no  instance  of  negroes  working  for  waffes, 
Shand  6440.  Witness  doubts  very  much  if 
emancipated  negroes  would  work  for  wages. 
Baker  7370.  Reasons  for  believing  slaves 
would  not  work  in  case  of  freedom,  7511. 
There  would  not  be  sufficient  excitement  to 
induce  slaves  to  work  for  wages,  Rowley  7714. 
They  have  not  been  sufficiently  prepared, 
7715.  Reasons  why  witness  would  prefer 
being  bom  a  slave  to  being  a  labourer  in  this 
country,  7724.  Difficulties  in  Jamaica,  of 
forming  any  system  for  paying  slaves  for 
labour,  Wildman  7826.  Witness  knows  of 
no  case  of  emancipated  slaves  working  for 
hire,  except  one  he  made  free,  8130. 

2.  America,  Doubts  as  to  whether  slaves 
in  Geoi^a  would  work  for  wages,  if  eman- 
cipated, Meir  5315. 

3.  Bahamas,  Wages  in  these  islands  are 
very  high,  Fleming  2833. 

4.  Carraccas,  Rate  of  Wages,  Fleming  ^653. 
Should  emancipation  take  place,  the  popular 
tion  would  not  be  disposed  to  work  for  wages, 

Adams  6&S^. 
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worldng  on  sugar  estates,  Fleming  2555- 
2557, 2568.  Doubts  expressed  by  Spaniards 
as  to  which  labour  was  cheapest*  free  or 
slave,  2570,  2571. 

6.  St,  Domii^fo,  After  emancipation,  there 
was  difficulty  of  getting  free  people  to  la< 
hour  in  1827 ;  afterwards  no  trouble,  they 
worked  for  wages,  Fleming  2719,  2720. 
Rate  of  wages  one  fianc  a  day  and  victuals, 
2751.  Wages  are  the  only  inducement  to 
work,  which  are  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  es- 
tates, Sutherland  ^2975, 

7.  New  York.  Emancipated  slaves  earned 
from  ten  to  twelve  dollars  a  month  and  their 
provisions,  Paul  3035-3037. 

8.  Mexico,  System  by  which  labour  on 
estates  is  procured  similar  to  the  truck  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  Watson  6856-6862.  La- 
bourers in  debt  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
country,  6863.  Difficulty  to  carry  on  work 
without  obligation  to  work.  6868. 

9.  Trinidad,  Estate  cultivated  by  free 
labour  abandooed  from  its  unprofitable  re- 
turn, Bowen  6899,  6900.  Owing  to  the  in- 
dolent manner  in  which  they  worked,  6903. 
From  the  time  they  received  wages,  they  ne- 
glected work,  6007.  Amount  of  wages  paid 
on  estate  cultivated  by  witness,  69!^4. 

Waite,  A  person  of  colour  executed  dur- 
ing the  rebellion,  Krubb  3891. 

Watte  Lands.  In  the  event  of  emancipa- 
tion, the  waste  lands  would  be  ample  pro- 
vision for  slaves,  Thorp  2171. 

Watchman.  The  *'  Watchman"  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  peace  of  slaves,  Duncan  1767. 

Watson,  WUliam,  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Residence  of  witness  in  the  Carrac- 
cas,  6771.  Cultivation  of  estates,  6775. 
£mplo3nnent  of  free  blacks,  6777.  Procla- 
mations for  the  frtiedom  of  slaves  during  the 
disturbances,  6787.  General  cultivation  by 
slaves,  free  labourers  (Peons)  called  in  dur- 
ing crop-time,  6792.  System  of  slavery 
much  milder  in  Spanish  than  English  colo- 
nies, 6809.  System  of  compulsoiy  manu- 
mission in  Spanish  colonies,  6810.  Industry 
of  negroes  working  for  their  emancipation, 
6814.  Small  labour  required  from  a  negro 
for  his  support,  6817,  6842.  Witness  has 
observed  emancipated  slaves  appointed  as 
overseers  on  coffee  estates,  6825.  State  of 
the  coloured  population,  6835. 

Management  of  property  in  Mexico,  6856. 
System  by  which  labour  on  estates  is  pro- 
cured similar  to  the  truck  system  in  this 
country,  6856-6862.  Labourers  in  debt  not 
allowed  to  leave  the  property,  6163.  At- 
tempts of  an  American  to  establish  sug^ 
mills  failed  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
labour,  6865.  Very  difficult  to  carrv  on 
cultivation  with  blacks,  unless  unoer  a 
constant  obligation  to  work,  6868.  Witness 
never  saw  sugar  cultivated  by  free  labour, 
except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  in  Mexico, 
6879.  No  sugar  is  exported  or  imported, 
6884.  Price  of  sugar  in  Mexico,  6890. 
Which  is  as  dear  as  it  is  in  this  country ;  it 
is  inferior  to  brown  sugar,  6801,     Price  of 


sugar  in  the  Carraccas  so  high  as  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  altogether,  6894. 

Wealeyans,  Number  of  slaves  of  the 
Wesleyan  connexion  in  Jamaica,  Barry  780, 
1006.  No  Wesleyan  in  any  way  impli- 
cated in  the  late  rebellion  up  to  March, 
803.  Three  or  four  have  been  subsequently 
detected,  805.  Manner  in  which  negroes 
are  admitted  to  the  Wesleyan  society,  953, 
960.  Black  men  not  allowed  to  preach, 
960.  Parts  of  the  island  in  which  Wes- 
leyan estabhshments  exist,  1008,  1019. 
1020.  Nature  of  congregations  at  different 
chapels,  1108.  State  of  heathenism  in 
which  daves  lived  prior  to  the  mission  of 
Wesleyans,  Morgan  3165.  In  Kingston 
alone  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  40,000 
members  in  their  society,  2172.  Outrage 
committed  on  Mr.  Bleby,  a  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, Knihh  3842.  Increase  of  Wesleyans 
during  witness's  stay  in  tlie  island  was 
8000,  more  than  four- sixths  of  whom  were 
slaves,  Shipman  6126,  6127.  Slaves  of 
Wesleyan  persuasion  were  in  no  state  of  ex- 
citement  or  more  dissatisfied  with  their  con- 
dition tlian  those  who  were  not  members  of 
the  congregation,  6128. 

Wesleyan  Society,  Nature  of  instructions 
given  by  Wesleyan  connexion  to  their  mis- 
sionaries, Barry  1261.  Society  nothing  to 
do  with  publications  of  individual  mission- 
aries in  the  public  prints,  1254.  Evidence 
concerning  money  subscribed  in  Jamaica 
from  Wesleyan  societies  there,  to  aid  the 
parent  society  here,  Duncan  1825-1827. 

Whip,  Description  of  the  whip  used  in 
negro  gangs,  Rowley  7728.  Which  is  a  very 
cruel  instrument,  77S^.  Difference  between 
the  whip  used  in  Jamaica  to  drive  slaves 
and  the  cart  whip,  Dignum,  8548. 

Wilherforce  Settlement.  State  of  the  Wil- 
berforce  settlement,  Paul  3055-3058.  Land 
purchased  by  the  settlement  of  the  Canada 
Company,  .S059.  Roads  made  by  them, 
3061.  Moral  state  of  the  society  ;  advan- 
tages of  these  settlements  over  the  slaves 
on  the  states  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  3066- 
3068. 

WHdman^  James  Beckford  (Analysis  of 
his  evidence.)  A  West  Indian  proprietor, 
7741.  Names  of  his  estates,  7744.  Has 
visited  his  properties,  7746.  State  in 
which  he  found  his  negroes,  7750.  Negroes 
particularly  acute  in  driving  a  bargain, 
7752-7754.  Field  negroes  not  on  a  par  Avith 
domestic  slaves,  7766.  Good  effects  of 
religious  instruction  on  the  habits  of  slaves, 
7760-7764.  And  in  inducing  marriage, 
7767.  Fondness  of  negroes  for  religious 
instruction  cannot  be  eradicated,  7770. 
Oral  instruction  quite  insufficient  for  the 
communication  of  knowledge,  7775,  7776. 
And  the  organs  by  which  it  is  administered 
quite  incompetent,  7776-7779.  Great  im- 
provement from  religious  instruction,  7780. 
Interest  of  the  master  to  educate  the  slave, 
7781.    Witness  has  found  the  valuable  effect 
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merely  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  7783, 
7783.     Allowances  to  negroes  besides  pro- 
vision  grounds   of  herrings    and  salt-fish, 
7794.     Expense   of  negroes   on  an  estate 
about  5/.  per  head  per  annum,  7797.    Miser- 
able  condition    of  jobbing    gangs,   7800- 
7803.     Willingness  of  slaves  to  work  for 
hire,  7804-7808,    Slaves  would  net  work 
for  wages  if  free,  7809,  7810.  Slaves,  where 
thej  have  a  kind  master,  prefer  that  state  to 
freedom,  7811.     Opinion  of  slaves  as  to  the 
tenure  of  their  provision    grounds,  7813. 
Customary  arrangements   with    slaves    on 
moving  them  from  one  estate  to  another, 
7821.    Difficulties  in  Jamaica  of  effecting  a 
system  of  paying  slaves  for  labour,  7826. 
Idea  of  slaves  that  freedom  means  exemp- 
tion from  work,  7830,  7841.    Plan  of  wit- 
ness for  the  management  of  the  island  by 
stipendiary  magistrates,  7830,  7833.     De- 
pendence of  slaves  on  their  masters,  which 
feeling  would  be  totally  lost  by  freedom, 
7841.     Miserable  mani^ement  of  witness's 
estate  under  Mr.  Taylor's  superintendence, 
7847,  7870-7874.     Flogging  practised  by 
witness  only  three  times,  7855.     Thirty- 
nine   lashes    extent  of  legal  punishment, 
7859-7863.    Witness  never  used  the  whip 
as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  7867.     If  negroes 
were  free  no  sugar  would    be  cultivated, 
7875.     Slaves  have  no  feeling  of  degrada- 
tion in  their  situation,  7876-7879.     Popula- 
tion of  Cavaliers;  free  blacks  lead  most 
dissolute  lives,  7884-7893, 7912-7916.  Free- 
dom has  not  raised  these  persons  in  the 
scale  of  society,  7902.    Bad  character  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pedro  Plains,  7907.     On 
the  existing  system  it   is  impossible    for 
slaves  to  employ  Sunday  in  religious  instruc- 
tion, 7922.  Offer  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  purchase 
Pepine  estate,  7923,  7924. 

(Second  Examination.)  How  far  slaves 
work  for  money  if  slaves,  who  would  refrise 
to  labour  if  free,  7942.  If  a  state  of  vil- 
lenage  could  be  universally  adopted  it  would 
answer,  7953.  Manner  in  which  witness 
managed  his  estate  during  crop-time,  7961. 
Nature  of  what  is  called  the  long  spell, 
7963.  Condition  of  those  who  have  to 
feed  the  mill,  7965-7968.  Long  spell  put 
an  end  to  on  witness's  estate,  7974.  Ar- 
rangements made  by  witness  in  plaoe  of 
the  long  spell ;  satisfactory  results  of  the 
alteration,  7975-7979,7985.  Slaves  became 
more  prolific  under  improved  management, 
7986.  Impossibility  of  taking  off  the  crop 
if  night-work  is  not  continued,  7991,  7993. 
Dislike  of  negroes  to  free  people  of  colour 
as  constables,  8001.  Witness  has  not  found 
it  the  tendency  of  negroes  to  exaggerate 
tlieir  complaints,  8003.  Nature  of  instruc- 
tion, which  is  oral,  given  by  the  island 
curates,  by  which  no  benefit  can  be  derived, 
8007,  8015-8021.  Good  conduct  of  negroes 
on  many  estates  during  the  insurrection, 
6022.  Brutal  punishment  of  a  slave  named 
Eleanor  James,  8026.  Difficulty  of  oUam- 
jng^  any  knowledge  on.  an  estate  from  in- 
'pu'n'ea    or    even    residence,    8032,   »04i. 


Cruelty  which  might  be  practised  on  estates 
without  redress,  8036.  Abuse  with  which 
witness  was  met  for  attempting  to  introduce 
schools  on  his  estates,  8046. 

Instance  of  slaves  willingly  giving  up 
their  own  time  to  work  for  witness,  8049- 
8053.  Result  of  work  performed  by  wit- 
ness's slaves  without  fear  of  whip  in  con- 
junction with  others  subject  to  flogging, 
8056.  Witness  has  disused  the  whip  widi 
perfect  success,  8059.  System  of  discipline 
pursued  in  lieu  of  flogging,  8062.  Reasons 
why,  in  case  of  emancipation,  negroes  would 
be  unwilling  to  work,  8075.  Indolence  of 
the  negro  character,  8079.  Energy  and 
diligence  used  by  slaves  when  worlang  for 
themselves,  8081.  With  proper  religious 
instruction,  no  danger  in  emancipation;  at 
present  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
people  and  the  island,  8097.  Effect  of 
task  work  on  negroes  similar  to  that  on 
artizans  in  this  country,  8094-8098.  Over- 
seers not  generally  married  men,  it  being  an 
objection  with  planters  generally,  8103-8123. 
Plan  adopted  by  witness  on  his  estate  for 
educating  the  slaves,  8126.  Witness  knows 
of  no  case  of  an  emancipated  slave  working 
for  hire,  except  one  he  made  free,  8130. 
Free  blacks  increase  in  wealth,  &c.  from 
their  own  industry,  8131,  8132.  Increasing 
wealth  of  people  of  colour,  8134-8140. 

Slaves  not  yet  fit  for  emancipation,  8142. 
What  preparation  would  make  negroes  fit 
for  freedom,  8145-8159.  Effect  which  might 
have  been  produced  had  the  resolutions  of 
1823  been  zealously  carried  into  effect,  8160. 
Exertions  of  the  Church  Missionary  Socie^, 
8162,  8176-8178.  And  by  the  sectarians, 
8164.  Appointment  of  a  bishop  has  very 
much  impeded  the  progress  of  instruction 
in  Jamaica,  8166-8170.  Mr.  Trew's  system 
of  educating  the  negroes,  8185-8188.  Ge- 
neral ill-will  drawn  by  witness  on  himself, 
8197-8202.  Sectarian  ministers  in  general 
in  Jamaica  were  suited  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  that  population,  8211.  Wit* 
ness's  reasons  for  preferring  the  Church 
establishment,  8216-8225. 

Witness  has  always  understood  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poor  rate  was  expended 
on  whites,  8227.  Wealth  of  negroes,  8234. 
Present  state  of  society  cannot  last  in 
Jamaica,  8236.  Cruelty  of  punishments  in 
Jamaica,  8239.  Punishment  of  the  bilboes, 
8242, 824  3.  State  of  the  gaols,  and  manner 
of  flogging  prisoners,  8247.  .  Complaint 
made  by  witness  of  the  state  of  the  work- 
house at  St.  Anne's,  8249.  If  emancipated, 
negroes  would  not  work  so  as  to  enable  any 
man  to  carry  on  a  sugar  estate,  8259.  Kind- 
ness of  negroes  for  their  aged  relatives, 
8275.  Manner  in  which  aged  negroes  are 
kept  on  an  estate,  8278.  Witness  contem- 
plates in  case  of  emancipation  that  his  es- 
tates would  cease  to  be  productive,  8285. 
Inapplicability  of  Mr.  Steele's  plan  in  Bar- 
\)QL^oe&  \.o  ^vavd^csw^^^^Q.    Nature  of  cane 
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blacks  maintain  themselves  on  his  estate. 
Taylor  53 ;  Wildman  7884-7893,  7912-7916. 
Bad  state  of  the  inhabitants  onMr.Wildman's 
estate  during  the  absence  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation, Taylor  57,  Advantages  enjoyed  on 
Mr.  Wildman's  estates  distinct  from  negroes 
on  other  properties,  182-185.  Manner  in 
which  Mr.  Wildman*s  estates  were  managed 
without  flogging,  impossibility  of  worlong 
the  estates  upon  that  principle,  189.  ■  Letter 
written  by  witness  to  Mr.  Wildman  on  that 
subject,  192.  Miserable  management  of  Mr. 
Wildman's  estates  by  Mr.  Taylor,  WiUkuan 
7847,  7870-7874. 

WiUianu,  Captain  Charles  Hampden  (Ana- 
lysis of  his  Evidence.)  Promotion  in  con- 
sequence of  services  at  the  late  insurrection, 
4159.  On  arrival  at  Montego  Bay,  found 
Che  slave  population  in  open  insurrection, 
4164.  Believes  the  slaves  were  stirred  up 
to  rebellion  by  the  Baptists,  4169.  Justice 
of  the  sentence  of  the  courts  martial,  4177- 
4185.  State  of  anarchy  in  which  witness 
found  Montego  Bay,  4190.  Which  town, 
had  it  not  been  for  prompt  decision,  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  burnt,  4191. 
One  hundred  persons  were  executed  by 
shooting  and  hanging,  and  one  hundred 
were  flogged,  4194.  Slaves  much  better  o£f 
than  any  labouring  classes  in  this  country, 
4199.  Emancipation  would  lead  to  a  state 
of  anarchy,  4208.  Lazy  character  of  free 
blacks  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  4210- 
421.^.  At  the  rebellion  there  was  a  general 
organization  throughout  the  island,  but  it 
broke  out  sooner  tiian  was  intended,  4218. 
Atrocities  committed  by  the  slaves  during 
the  rebellion,  4237.  State  of  the  slaves  upon 
the  Georgia  estate,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hib- 
bert,  4243.  Belief  of  slaves  that  they 
would  have  justice  done  them  on  the  courts 
martial,  4269.  Refusal  of  witness  to  stand 
for  Carmarthen  upon  the  principle  of  sup- 
porting Mr.  Buxton's  slave  resolution,  4270. 
Belief  of  slaves  that  they  were  to  be  free 
after  Christmas,  oath  taken  not  to  divulge 
their  information  on  this  subject,  4279-4283. 
Witness  never  heard  the  fear  of  the  island 
being  given  to  America,  assigned  by  negroes 
as  a  cause  of  rebellion,  4284.  General 
eonfederacy  in  the  West  Indies  among  the 
whites  to  cast  off  the  mother-country  from 
the  dissatisfaction  they  feel  at  the  late 
Orders  in  Council,  4286. 

Courts  martial  attended  by  witness  were 
formed  entirely  of  militia  officers,  4313. 
No  proof  could  be  brought  home  criminating 
the  Baptists  in  the  late  rebellion,  4318. 
Manner  in  which  the  trial  of  slaves  was 
conducted,  4322.  About  four  hundred 
slaves  were  shot  during  the  insurrection, 
4358.  Ten  of  the  Royal  forces,  4359. 
Condition  of  the  slave  happier  than  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  in  this  country, 
4364-4368.  Slaves  may  be  flogged,  sold 
and  separated  from  their  families,  4369-4372, 
4384-4390.  Generally  slaves  would  lose 
bj  acquinng  freedom,  4396.    The  greater 


part  of  them  have  no  desire  for  freedom, 
4398.  Markets  supplied  by  slaves  with 
provisions,  4425.  Extent  to  which  they 
labour  for  this  purpose,  4427-4430.  Slaves 
often  possess  articles  of  luxury,  which  they 
purchase  for  themselves,  4433.  Free  blacks 
naturally  a  lazy  people,  4449.  Evidence 
concerning  the  violation  of  the  fourteen 
women  at  Savannah-la-Mar,  4454.  De- 
struction of  chapels  by  white  people,  4462- 
4465.  Rebellion  was  a  well-concerted  plan 
but  was  discomfited  on  account  of  break- 
ing out  sooner  than  they  intended,  4466. 
No  probability  of  another  rebellion,  4469, 
4470.  Militia  of  Jamaica  not  strong 
enough  to  cope  with  the  blacks  without 
the  assistance  of  King's  troops,  4473.  Con- 
versations and  observations  were  witness's 
means  of  gaining  information,  4477-4483. 
Better  for  slaves  to  remain  in  the  state  they 
are  than  have  it  altered,  4493.  School  edu- 
cation at  Mr.  Huggins's,  Speaker  at  Nevis, 
4483.  Plan  of  witness  for  compulsory 
manumission  by  valuation,  4509.  In  case 
either  of  the  violation  or  seduction  of  black 
girls  on  estates,  overseers  would  be  dis- 
charged or  brought  to  justice,  4513,  4514. 
State  of  the  West  Indies  as  to  intercourse 
with  black  females,  4522-4528.  Those  tried 
by  court-martial  were  generally  for  acts  of 
incendiarism,  4533.  Fact  of  slaves  raising 
provisions  affords  no  proof  that  they  would, 
if  emancipated,  endure  the  labour  requisite 
for  labouring  on  an  estate,  4541.  The 
advantages  which  negroes  possess,  counter- 
balance their  services,  4542.  Good  con- 
dition of  their  houses  generally  as  to  fur- 
niture, 4546. 

WUliams,  Henry,  His  good  character  and 
apprehension,  Dmean  1714-1719.  Circum- 
stances as  to  his  apprehension  and  punish- 
ment, 1720.  Bad  efiect  likely  to  result 
from  proceedings  against  him,  1723. 

WiUiami,  Katherine,    Her  punishment  fo  r 
refusing  to  live  with  the  overseer  of  the 
estate,  Knibb  3762,  3763. 

Wood,  TV,  Memorial  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Kerr  and  W.  Wood,  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
Duncan  1847. 

WorMwusea.     See  Gaols. 

Yatet,  Major  General.  His  testimony  to 
the  or  'er  and  good  conduct  of  Wesley ans 
during  the  late  rebellion,  Barry  803. 

Young,  Rev.  Robert  (Analysis  of  his  Evi- 
dence.) Is  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  6204. 
Evidence  concerning  resolutions  adopted  by 
Wesleyan  missionaries  at  Kingston,  1824, 
6200,  6277,  6331.  Extracts  of  a  sermon 
preached  by  witness  in  1824,  on  the  duties 
of  slaves,  6239.  Number  of  the  congrega- 
tions of  witness  in  each  of  his  churches, 
6244.  Revolt  of  slaves  at  Stoney  Hill, 
6249.  Christian  principles  are  opposed  to 
slavery,  6250,  6254.  The  unchristianized 
slaves  are  not  yet  ready  for  emancipation, 
6253.  Present  unsettled  state  of  the  minds 
of  the  alovcE,  6^5^.  "SAxja^^uiwi  ^S.  iS«s«i> 
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eipatioo,  6257,  6258.  SlavM  cannot  be 
much  longer  detained  in  a  state  of  bondage 
with  comrort  to  themselves  or  their  masters, 
6260.  Effect  of  reUg^on  on  the  minds  of 
slaves,  6267.  Excitement  likelj  to  be 
occasioned  in  the  minds  of  slaves  by  the 
destruction  of  their  chapels,  and  the  ill- 
treatment  of  their  ministers,  6269.  Adverse 
feelings  excited  in  the  minds  of  persons  in 
Jamaica  against  missionaries  on  account  of 
the  discussions  about  Mr.  Smitli,  6274- 
6276. 

Christianitj-  is  directly  opposed  to  slarery 
in  all  its  forms,  6314.  Devotion  of  several 
negroes  to  the  cause  of  relijgion,  6S03. 
And  these  individuals  are  fit  ror  fireedom, 
6S35.  Numberless  vices  necessarily  spring- 
ing from  a  state  of  slavery,  634S.    Cor- 


rupting both  master  and  Blave,L  6344.  These 
evils  only  to  be  remedied  by  abolishing 
slavery,  6349.  Slave  evidence  not  accredited 
against  a  white  person  during  witness's 
residence  in  the  island,  6360.  The  law  in 
this  respect  has  been  changed,  6365.  Head- 
men in  plantations  can  read  ;  they  g^t  the 
newspapers  and  read  them  to  others,  and 
give  their  own  interf)retation8,  6369.  Feel- 
ings of  excitement  likely  to  be  produced  in 
the  minds  of  slaves  from  the  feeling  there 
is  against  slavery  in  this  couDtiy,  7671. 
Extract  of  confession  of  one  of  the  negroes 
subsequent  to  the  late  insurrection  as  to 
their  intentions  towards  negroes  had  they 
succeeded,  6374.  Flogging  women  an  out- 
rage on  all  decency,  and  contrary  to  every 
feeling  of  Christianity,  6386. 
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